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PREFACE. 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned,  in  a  short  no- 
tice to  a  re-edition  of  tliis  story,  how  much 
of  it  is  owing  to  the  personal  confessions  of 
an  old  school-follow  ;  ,and  now,  as  I  look 
over  it  again,  and  think  of  the  letters  of 
my  old  friend,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  own 
that  the  strongest  traits  of  romantic  inci- 
dent and  situation  were  to  be  found  in  the 
correspondence,  and  not  in  the  novel. 

It  was  strange  enough  to  find  in  a  for- 
eigner every  lino  and  lineament  that  dis- 
tinguish the  Austrian  soldier,  actually  ex- 
aggerated by  adojition.  The  intense  ad- 
miration for  tlio  service,  the  devoted  loy- 
alty to  the  Kaiser,  the  rigid  respect  for 
rank  in  all  its  gradations,  tho  unswerving 
faith  in  tho  destinies  of  the  army,  were  all 
his ;  and  while  there  was  not  a  petty  detail 
of  discipline  to  which  he  did  not  attach 
importance,  there  ran  through  his  mind  a 
perpetual  current  of  high  hopes  and  great 
ambitions  for  the  land  of  his  adoption,  and 
an  implicit  belief  that  the  country  of  Maria 
Teresa  was  destined  to  be  one  day  at  the 
head  of  Europe. 

To  this  spirit,  practical  even  to  littleness, 
was  joined  a  name  of  almost  Quixotic  ex- 
altation. So  that  while  he  could  give  an 
undivided  attention  to  the  proper  folding 
of  a  cloak,  or  the  hang  of  a  stirrup,  he 
could  stretch  his  mind  to  speculations  of  a 
time  when  the  great  interests  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent  would  move  eastward,  and 
Austria  become  the  central  point  of  civili- 
zation to  the  old  world. 

I  am  now  certain  that  if  I  had  more 
closely  adhered  to  my  first  notion  of  repro- 
ducing my  school-fellow  just  as  he  was,  my 
tale  would  have  been   a  gainer ;    but  the 
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same  wayward  habit  to  let  my  character 
dictate  their  own  roads  beset  me  here  as 
elsewhere,  and  I  found  an  almost  child-like 
amusement  here  in  watching  the  willful- 
ness with  which  they  acted. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  Avith  those  gro- 
tesque busts  in  the  Palais  Eoyale,  where 
the  features  of  well-known  and  eminent 
men  were  combined  with  traits  of  enor- 
mous exaggeration,  but  yet  so  artistically 
harmonizing  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
persons,  that  even  the  excesses  were  sig- 
nificant. I  tried  something  of  this  in  the 
personages  of  this  story  ;  they  were  all  liv- 
ing people,  but  so  associated  with  unreali- 
ties of  various  kinds,  and  so  purposely  dis- 
torted, that  I  had  the  fullest  confidence 
they  could  never' be  recognized. 

I  am  afraid  to  admit  that  I  was  mis- 
taken, thougii  Mrs.  Ricketts  declared  she 
knew  the  old  woman  the  sketch  depicted, 
and  implied  that  it  was  only  too  flattering. 
Major  Haggerstone  r(5cogni/ed  himself,  and 
even  offered  some  specimens  of  his  well- 
known  philanthrojiy  to  make  the  portrait 
more  resembling. 

Midchekoff  saw,  and,  stranger  still,  was 
pleased  with,  the  likeness  of  himself.  In 
fact,  many  of  his  traits  were  affectations, 
and  he  was  not  annoyed  that  the  world  had 
accepted  them  as  real ;  while  one  little  in- 
cident of  generous  meaning  was  a  .-alvc  to 
self-love  for  whose  sake  he  would  have  ])ar- 
doned  much  misrepresentation. 

If  it  were  not  that  the  subject  would  lead 
me  into  inordinate  length,  J  should  gladly 
take  this  o])])ortunity  to  show  how  a  larger 
acquaintance  with  Italy  had  modified  many 
opinions  I  exi)ressed  of  Italians  and  their 
strugo^le  for  independence.  This  is  not  the 
])lace  for   a  dis(pusition  ;    Avhich,   besides. 
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would  liavo  little  bearing  on  the  story  be- ; 
fore  me. 

Like  one  avIio,  seated  on  a  lofty  crag, 
looks  down  upoii  the  wide  plain  beneath, 
and  traces  the  miles  of  road  he  lias  of  lute 
been  traveling,  so  do  I  now  look  back  upon 
the  long  way  I  have  walked  in  my  career 
as  a  writer,  and  mark  where  the  journey 
was  sun-lit  and  happy,  and  where  the  roads 
were  deep,  the  sky  leaden-colored  and 
lowering.  Xearly  every  lino  of  thij  Etory 
was  written  in  good  health  and  spirit'?.  As 
I  think  of  it,  1  might  call  it  the  happiest 
part  of  my  life.  It  was  no  labor  to  me  to 
sit  at  my  desk  the  hour  or  hour-and-half 
Avhicli  sufficed  to  carry  on  my  story.  The 
incidents  I  wanted  occurred  to  me  without 
an  effort,  and  the  cliaracters  amused  me — 
I  am  afraid  to  own  how  much.  Certain 
experiences  of  my  own  had  taught  mo  Jiow 
much  of  actual  tragedy  is  mingled  with  the 
genteel  comedy  of  life,  and  that  things  of 
tcrriflc  meaning  are  continually  occurring 
through  tluit  well-ljrcd  world,  whoso  chief 
functions  might  seem  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment. I  tried  to  adapt  this  experience  to 
the  scenes  before  mo,  and  to  show  that 
amid  all  the  frivolities  cf  fashion  there  are 
mingled  the  passions  which  exhaust  them- 
selves in  crime.  Altliough  no  longer  a 
young  man,  I  had  not  yet  felt  one  touch  of 
age,  nor  knew  myself  other  than  I  was  at 
iive-and-twenty ;  and  it  v;as  in  this  con- 
scious buoyancy  of  temperament,  joined  to 
a  shrewder  knowledge  cf  life, that  imparted 
to  me  a  sense  of  enjoyment  in  society  for 
whicli  I  have  no  word  but  ecstasy.  The 
unceasing  business  of  life  went  on  before 
me,  like  a  play  in  which — if  occasionally 
puzzled  by  tlie  plot — I  could  always  antici- 
pate t!ie  denouement  hy  my  reading  of  the 
jictors. 

Sucii  a  theater  was  Florence  in  those  old 
Grand  Ducal  times — times  which, wliatever 
the  political  shortcomings,  were  surround- 
ed v\'ith  a  cliarm  of  existence  words  cannot 
picture.  If  it  were  an  obligation  on  me  to 
re-liye  any  portion  of  my  life,  I  should  gc- 
lect  this  part,  even  in  preference  to  earlier 
youth  and  more  hopeful  ambition.  Neither 
is  the  choice  cr  the  necessity  before  me, 
and  I  am  satisfied  to  recall  the  recollection 
with  gratitude,  and  declare  that  it  was  a 
most  happy  time  and  mcminissc  jurat. 

The  theory  of  animal  heat  has  established 
the  fact  that  the  individual  who  has  al;- 
sorbed  a  certain  amount  cf  caloric  will  be 
able  to  resist  cold  longer  and  better  than 
he  who  goes  i?ito  tlie  air  without  such  pro- 
vision. ]\[ay  there  not  be  somethiiij*of  the 
same  kind  in  our  moral  chemistry,  and  that 
a  stock  of  latent  hapijiness  will  serve  to 


ward  off  the  c-hill  approach  of  adversity 
long  after  exposure  to  its  assault ;  and  that 
the  heart,  which  has  drank  freely  of  bliss, 
will  carry  the  flame,  even  after  sorrow  and 
suffering  have  impaired  the  sense  and  dulled 
the  enjoyment  ? 

CHARLES  LEVEIl. 
TiMEST^,  1872. 


CHAPTER  L 


BADEN    OUT   OF   SEASON. 


A  THEATER  by  daylight— a  great  liistori- 
cal  i)icture  in  the  process  of  cleaning — a 
ballet-dancer  of  a  Avet  day  hastening  to  re- 
hearsal— the  favorite  for  the  Oaks  dead- 
lame  in  a  strav/-yard — are  scarcely  more 
stripped  of  their  Icgitim-ate  illusions  than 
is  a  fashionable  watering-place  on  the 
approach  of  winter.  The  gay  shops  and 
stalls  of  flaunting  wares  are  clcsed  ;  the 
promenades,  lately  kept  in  trimmest  order, 
are  weed-grown  and  neglected  ;  the  "sear 
and  yellow  leaves ''  are  fluttering  and  rus- 
tling along  the  alleys  where  ''  Beauty's  step 
was  wont  to  tread."  Both  music  and 
fountains  have  ceased  to  play  ;  the  very 
statues  are  putting  on  great  overcoats  of 
snow,  while  the  orange-trees  tile  off  like  a 
sad  funeral  procession  to  hide  themselves 
in  dusky  sheds  till  the  coming  spring. 

You  see  as  you  look  around  you  that 
nature  has  been  as  unreal  as  art  itself ;  and 
that  all  the  bright  hues  of  foliage  and 
flower — all  the  odors  that  floated  from  bed 
and  parterre— all  the  ripi^ling  flow  of  stream 
and  fountain,  have  been  just  as  artisticallj' 
devised,  and  as  much  "  got  up,"  as  the 
transparencies  or  the  Tyroleso  singers,  the 
fireworks  or  the  fancy  fair,  or  any  other 
of  those  ingenious  "spectacles"  which 
amuse  the  grown  children  of  fashion.  The 
fov/  who  yet  linger  seem  to  have  undergone 
a  strange  transmutation.  The  smiling  land- 
lord of  the  "Adlcr" — wo  refer  particularly 
to  Germany  as  the  very  land  of  watering- 
places — is  a  half-sulky,  farmer-looking  per- 
sonage, busily  engaged  in  storing  up  his 
Indian  corn,  and  his  firewood  and  his 
forage,  against  the  season  of  snows.  The 
bland  "  croupier,"  on  whose  impassive 
countenance  no  shade  of  fortune  was  able 
to  mark  even  a  passing  emotion,  is  now 
seen  higgling  with  a  peasant  for  a  sack  of 
charcoal,  in  all  the  eagerness  of  avarice. 
The  trim  maiden,  whose  golden  locks  and 
soft  blue  eyes  made  the  bouquets  she  sold 
seem  fairer  to  look  on,  is  a  stout  wench, 
whose  uncouth  fur  cap  and  wooden  shoes 
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ure  tliG  very  antidotes  to  romance.  All  the 
trausformutions  take  the  same  sad  colors. 
It  is  a  })antomimc  read  backwards. 

Such  was  Baden-Baden  in  theNovenil)er 
of  182 — .  Some  weeks  of  bad  and  broken 
Avcaihcr  had  scattered  and  dispersed  all  the 
gay  company.  The  hotels  and  assenibly- 
roonis  were  closed  for  the  winter.  The 
ball-room,  which  so  lately  was  alight  witli 
a,  thousand  tapers,  was  now  bari'icaded  like 
a  gaol.  The  very  j^ost-officc,  around  wliich 
each  morning  an  eager  and  pressing  crowd 
used  to  gather,  was  shnt  up — one  small 
aperture  alone  remaining,  as  if  to  show  to 
w'liat  a  fraction  all  correspondence  had  been 
reduced.  The  Hotel  de  Russio  was  the  only 
house  open  in  the  little  town  ;  but  althoi;gh 
the  door  lay  ajiir,  no  busy  throng  of  waiters, 
no  lamps,  invited  the  traveler  to  believe 
a  hospitable  reception  might  await  him 
within.  A  very  brief  glance  inside  would 
soon  have  dispelled  any  such  illusion  had 
it  ever  existed.  The  wide  staircase,  for- 
merly lined  with  orange-trees  and  camellias, 
was  stri})ped  of  all  its  bright  foliage  ;  the 
marble  statues  were  removed  ;  the  great 
thermometer,  v/liosc  crystal  decorations  had 
arrested  many  a  passing  look,  was  now 
encased  within  a  v/ooden  box,  as  if  its  tell- 
tale face  might  reveal  unpleasant  truths,  if 
left  exposed. 

The  spacious  "Saal,"  Avhere  some  eighty 
guests  assembled  every  day,  was  denuded 
of  all  its  furnitiire,  mirrors,  and  lusters  ; 
bronzes  and  pictures  were  gone,  and  nothing 
remained  but  a  huge  earthenware  stove, 
within  whoso  grating  a  faded  nosegay — left 
ihcre  in  summer — defied  all  speculations  as 
jQ  a  fire. 

Jn  this  comfortless  chamber  three  j^ersons 
;iow  paraded  with  that  quick  st\3p  and  brisk 
motion  that  bespeak  a  walk  for  warmth 
and  exercise  ;  for,  dismal  as  it  was  within 
doors,  it  was  still  preferable  to  the  scene 
witliout,  where  a  cold  incessant  rain  was 
falling,  that,  on  the  hills  around,  took  tlie 
form  of  snow.  The  last  lingerers  at  a 
.watering-place,  like  those  who  cling  on  to 
a  wreck,  have  usually  something  peculiarly 
sad  in  their  aspect.  Unable,  as  it  were,  to 
brave  the  waves  like  strong  sv/immcrs,  tliey 
hold  on  to  the  last  witli  •  some  vague  hope 
of  escape,  and  like  a  shipwrecked  crew, 
drawing  closer  to  each  other  in  adversity 
than  in  more  prosperous  times,  they  con- 
descend now  to  acquaintance  and  even  inti- 
macy, where,  before,  a  mere  nod  of  recog- 
nition was  alone  interchanged.  Such  were 
the  three  who  now,  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin,  and  with  hands  deeply  thrust  into 
side-pockets,  ]»aced  backwards  and  for- 
wards, sometimes  exctianging  a  few  words. 


but  in  that  liroken  and  discursive  fashion 
tiuit  showed  that  no  tie  of  nnituai  taste  or 
companionship  had  bound,  them  together, 

TJie  youngest -of  the  ])arty  was  a  small 
and  very  slightly  nuide  man  of  about  five 
or  six-and-twenty,  whose  face,  voice  and 
figure  were  almost  feminine,  and,  only  for 
a  sliglit  line  of  black  mustache,  might 
have  warranted  the  sus2>icion  of  disguise, 
llis  lacquered  boots  and  spotless  yellov/ 
gloves  appeared  somewhat  out  of  season', 
as  well  as  the  very  light  textured  coat 
which  he  wore  ;  but  Mr.  Albert  Jekyl  had 
been  accidentally  detained  at  Baden,  wait- 
ing for  that  cruel  remittance  which — 
whether  the  sin  be  that  of  agent  or  rela- 
tive— is  ever  so  slow  of  coming.  That  he 
bore  tlie  iticonvcnience  admirably  (and 
without  the  slightest  show  of  impatience) 
it  is  but  fair  to  confess,  and  whatever 
chagrin  either  the  detention,  the  bad 
weather,  or  the  solitude  may  have  occa- 
sioned, no  vestige  of  discontent  a])peared 
upon  features  where  a  look  of  i)racticed 
courtesy,  and  a  most  bland  smile,  gave  the 
predominant  expressiSii.  "  AVho  he  was," 
or,  in  other  words,  whence  he.  came — of 
what  family — with  what  fortune,  pursuits, 
or  expectations,  \iq  are  not  ashamed  to 
confess  our  utter  ignorance,  seeing  that  it 
was  shared  by  all  those  that  tarried  that 
season  at  Baden,  with  whom,  however,  he 
lived  on  terms  of  easy  and  familiar  inter- 
course. 

The  next  to  him  was  a  l)ilious-looking 
man,  somewhat  i)ast  the  middle  of  life, 
witii  that  liard  and  severe  cast  of  features 
that  rather  repels  than  invites  intimacy. 
In  figure  he  was  compactly  and  stoutly 
built ;  his  step  as  he  walked,  and  his  air  as 
lie  stood,  showed  one  whose  militaiy  train- 
ing had  given  the  whole  tone  to  his  char- 
acter. Certain  strong  lines  about  the 
mouth,  and  a  peculiar  puckering  of  the 
angles  of  tlie  eyes,  boded  a  turn  for  sar- 
casm, which  all  his  instincts,  and  they  were 
Scotch  ones,  could  not  completely  repress. 
His  voice  was  loud,  sharp  and  ringing  ; 
the  voice  of  a  man  who,  when  he  said  a 
thing,  would  not  Ijrook  I'.eing  asked  to  re- 
peat it.  That  Colonel  Hiiggerstone  knew 
how  to  1)0  sapling  as  Avell  as  oak,  was  a 
tradition  among  those  Avho  had  served  with 
him  ;  still  it  is  right  to  add,  that  his  more 
congenial  mood  was  the  imiierative,  and 
that  which  he  usually  practiced.  The  ac- 
cidental lameness  of  one  of  his  horses  had 
detained  him  some  Aveeks  at  Baden — a  dur- 
ance which  assuredly  appeared  to  \m&\\  his 
temper  to  its  very  last  entrenchments. 

The  third  representative  of  forlorn  hu- 
manity  was  a   very    tall,  muscular   man, 
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whose  jockey-cut  frreen  coat  and  widc- 
brimmcd  iiat  contrasted  oddly  Avith  a  ])air 
of  lm;,^e  white  niust-ichcs',  t!iat  wtMdd  have 
done  credit  to  a  contain  oi"  the  Old  Guard. 
On  features,  originally  handsome,  time, 
poverty  and  dissipation  had  left  many  a 
mark  ;"  but  still  the  half  droll,  half  trucu- 
lent twinkle  of  -his  clear  grey  eyes  showed 
him  one  whom  no  turn  of  fortune  could 
thoroughly  subdue,  and  Avho,  even  in  the 
very  hardest  of  his  trials,  could  find  heart 
to  indulge  his  humor — fcr  Peter  Dalton 
was  an  Irishman  ;  and  although  many 
years  a.n  absentee,  held  the  dear  island  and 
its  jirejudices  as  green  in  his  memory  as 
though  he  had  left  it  but  a  week  before. 

Such  were  the  three— ^who,  without  one 
sympatliy  in  common,  without;  a  point  of 
contact  in  character — were  now  drawn  into 
a  chance  acf|uaintaucc  by  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  bad  weather.  Their  conversation 
— if  such  it  could  be  called — showed  how 
little  progress  could  be  made  in  intimacy 
by  those  whose  roads  in  life  lie  apart.  The 
bygone  season,  the  ,  company,  the  play- 
table  and  its  adventures,  were  all  discussed 
so  often,  'that  nothing  I'cmained  but  the 
weather.  That  topic,  so  iiiexhaustible  to 
Englishmen,  however,  oll'ered  little  variety 
now,  for  it  had  been  uniformly  bad  for 
some  weeks  past. 

'*'  AVhere  do  you  propose  to  pass  the 
winter,  sir  ?  "  said  Haggerstone  to  Jekyl, 
after  a  somewhat  lengthy  lamentation 
over  the  probable  condition  of  all  the  Al- 
pine passes. 

"  I've  scarcely  thought  of  it  yet,"  sim- 
pered out  the  other,  Avith  his  habitual 
smile.  "  There's  no  saying  Avhere  one 
ought  to  pitch  his  tent  till  the  Carnival 
opens." 

"  And  you,  sir  ?"  asked  Haggerstone  of 
his  companion  on  the  other  side. 

"Upon  my  honor,  I  don't  know,  then," 
said  D'dton  ;  "  but  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  I 
stayed  here,  or  herea])outs." 

**  Here  I — Avhy,  this  is  Tobolsk,  sir! — 
vou  surely  couldn't  mean  to  pass  a  av inter 
here?" 

"  I  once  kncAv  a  man  Avho  did  it,"  inter- 
posed Jekyl,  blandly.  "  They  cleaned  him 
out  at  '  the  tables;'  and  so  he  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  remain.  He  made  rather  a 
good  thing  of  it,  too  ;  for  it  seems  these 
worthy  people,  hoAvever  conversant  w^ith 
the  great  arts  of  ruin,  had  never  seen  the 
royal  game  of  thimhlerig  ;  and  Frank 
Mattiews  walked  into  them  all.  and  con- 
trived to  keep  himself  in  beetroot  and 
boiled  beef  by  his  little  tnlents." 

'*  Wasn't  that  the  fellow  who  Avas  broke 
at  Kilmagund  ?  "  croaked  Haggerstone. 


''  Something  liappened  to  him  in  India  ; 
I  never  well  knew  Avhat,"  .'•inii)ered  Jekyl. 
••Some  said  he  had  caught  the  cholera; 
others,  that  he  Jiad  got  into  the  Company's 
service. " 

''  By  way  of  a  misha]),  sir.  I  siii)pose," 
said  the  Colonel,  tartly. 

"  He  Avouldn't  have  minded  it  in  the 
least.  For  certain,"  resumed  the  other, 
coolly,  "he  Avas  a  sharp-Avitted  felloAv ; 
always  ready  to  take  the  tone  of  any 
society." 

i      The  Colonel's  check  grcAV  yellower,  and 
!  his  eyes  s))arkled  Avith  an  angrier  luster  ; 
but  he  made  no  rejoinder. 

"  That's  the  ])lace  to  make  a  fortune, 
I'm  told,"  said  Dalton.  "  I  hear  there's 
not  the  like  of  it  all  the  Avorld  over." 

"Or  to  spend  one,"  added  Haggerstone, 
curtly. 

"AVell,  and  Avhy  not  ?"  replied  Dalton. 
"  I'm  sure  it's  as  pleasant  as  saving — bar- 
ring a  man's  a  Scotchman." 

"And  if  he  should  be,  Sir  ? — and  if  he 
WTre  one  that  now  stands  before  you?"  said 
Haggerstone,  draAving  himself  proudly  up, 
and  looking  the  other  sternly  in  the  face. 

"No  offense — no  offense  in  life.  I  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  your  feelings.  Sure,  a  man 
can't  hell")  where  he's  going  to  be  born." 

"  I  fancy  Avc'd  all  have  booked  ourselves 
for  a  cradle  in  Buckinghnm  Palace,"  in- 
terposed Jekyl,  "  if  the  matter  Avere  op- 
tional." 

"Faith!  I  don't  think  so,"  broke  in 
Dalton.  "  Give  me  back  Corrig-O'Neal, 
as  my  grandfather  Pearce  had  it,  with  the 
whole  barony  of  Kilmurray-O'Mahon,  tAvo 
packs  of  hounds,  and  the  first  cellar  in  the 
county,  and  to  the  devil  I'd  fling  all  the 
royal  residences  ever  I  seen." 

"The  sentiment  is  scarcely  a  loyal  one. 
Sir,"  said  Haggerstone,  "and  as  one  wear- 
ing his  Majesty's  cloth,  I  beg  to  take  the 
liberty  of  remiiuling  3'ou  of  it." 

" Maybe  it  isn't  ;  and  Avhat  then?"  said 
Dalton,  OAxr.  whose  good-natured  counte- 
nance a  passing  cloitd  of  displeasure  Ioav-, 
ered. 

"  Simply,  Sir,  that  it  shouldn't  be  uttered 
m  mil  presence,"  said  Haggerstone. 

"  PhcAV  !  "  said  Dalton,  with  a  long 
Avhistle.  "  Is  that  Avhat  you're  at  ?  See, 
now" — here  he  turned  fully  round,  so  as  to 
face  the  Colonel — "  see,  uoav;  I'm  the  dull- 
est fellow  in  the  WT)rld  at  what  is  called 
'  taking  a  thing  up  ; '  but  make  it  clear  for 
me— let  me  only  see  what  is  ])leasing  to  the 
company,  and  it  isn't  Peter  Dalton  Avill  balk 
your  fancy." 

"  May  i  venture  to  remark,"  said  Jekyl, 
blandly,  "tliat  you  are  both  in  error,  aiid 
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however  I  may  (the  eohl  of  the  season  being 
considered)  envy  your  warmtli,  it  is  after 
all  only  so  much  caloric  needlessly  ex- 
pended." 

"  I  wasn't  choleric  at  all,"  broke  in  Dal- 
ton,  mistaking  the  word,  and  thus  hap])ily, 
by  the  hearty  laugh  his  blunder  created, 
bringing  the  silly  altercation  to  an  end. 

.'•"Well,"  said"^  Haggerstone,  "since  wo 
are  all  so  perfectly  agreed  in  our  senti- 
ments, we  couldn't  do  better  than  dine  to- 
gether, and  have  a  bumper  to  the  King's 
health." 

"  I  always  dine  at  two,  or  half-past," 
simpered  JckyI :  "besides,  I'm  on  a  regi- 
men, and  never  drink  wine." 

"  There's  nobody  likes  a  bit  of  convivial- 
ity better  than  myself,"  said  Dalton;  "  but 
I've  a  kind  of  engagement — a  promise  I 
made  this  morning." 

There  was  an  evident  confusion  in  the 
way  these  words  were  uttered,  which  did 
not  escape  either  of  the  others,  who  ex- 
changed the  most  significant  glances  as  he 
spoke. 

"  What  have  we  here?  "  cried  Jckyl,  as  he 
sprang  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  "  A 
courier,  by  all  that's  muddy  !  Who  could 
have  expected  such  an  apparition  at  this 
time  ?  " 

"What  can  bring  people  here  now?" 
said  Haggerstone,  as  with  his  glass  to  his 
eye  he  surveyed  the  little  vvcll-fed  figure, 
who,  in  his  tawdry  jacket  all  dashed  with 
gold,  and  heavy  jack-boots,  was  closely 
locked  in  the  embraces  of  the  landlord. 

Jekyl  at  once  issued  forth  to  learn  the 
news,  and,  although  not  fully  three  minutes 
absent,  returned  to  his  companions  with  a 
full  account  of  the  expected  arrivals. 

"  It's  that  rich  banker.  Sir  Stafford  0ns- 
lovi^,  with  his  family.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  Italy,  and  made  a  mess  of  it  somehow 
in  the  Black  Forest — they  got  swept  awaj^ 
by  a  torrent,  or  cruslied  by  an  avalanche, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  and  Sir  Stafford 
was  seized  with  the  gout,  and  so  they've 
put  back,  glad  even  to  make  such  a  port  as 
Baden." 

"  If  it's  the  gout's  the  matter  with  him," 
said  Dalton,  "  I've  the  finest  receipt  in  the 
world.  Take  a  pint  of  spirits — poteen  if 
you  can  get  it — beat  up  two  eggs  and  a  pat 
of  butter  in  it  ;  throw  in  a  clove  of  garlic 
and  a  few  scrapings  of  horseradish,  let  it 
simmer  over  the  fire  for  a  minute  or  two, 
stir  it  with  a  sprig  of  rosemary  to  give  it  a 
flavor,  and  then  drink  it  off." 

"  Graciou-s  heaven  !  what  a  dose  ! "  ex- 
claimed Jckyl,  in  horror. 

"Well,  then,  I  never  knew  it  fail.  My 
father  took  it  for  forty  years,  and  there 


wasn't  a  baler  man  in  the  country.  If  it 
wasn't  that  he  gave  up  the  horseradish,  for 
he  didn't  like  the  taste  of  it,  he'd,  maybe, 
be  alive  at  this  hour." 

"The  cure  was  rather  slow  of  operation," 
said  Haggerstone,  with  a  sneer. 

"'Tvvas  only  the  more  like  all  remedies 
for  Irish  grievances,  then,"  observed  Dal- 
ton, and  his  face  grew  a  shade  graver  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Who  was  it  this  Onslow  married?" 
said  the  Colonel,  turning  to  Jekyl. 

"  One  of  the  Ileadworths,  I  think," 

"Ay,  to  be  sure;  Lady  Hester.  She  was 
a  handsome  woman  when  I  saw  her  first, 
but  she  fell  off  sadly,  and  indeed,  if  she  had 
not,  she'd  scarcely  have  condescended  to 
an  alliance  with  a  man  in  trade,  even 
thouo-li  he  were  Sir  Cxilbert  Stafford." 

"  Sir  Gilbert  Stafford  !  "  repeated  Dal- 
ton. 

"Yes,  Sir;  and  now  Sir  Gilbert  Stafford 
Onslow.  He  took  the  name  from  that  es- 
tate in  Warwickshire.  Skepton  Park,  I 
believe  tliey  call  it." 

"  By  my  conscience,  I  wish  that  was  the 
only  thing  he  took,"  ejaculated  Dalton, 
with  a  degree  of  fervor  that  astonish.ed  the 
others,  "  for  he  took  an  elegant  estate  that 
belonged  by  right  to  my  wife.  Maybe  you 
have  heard  tell  of  Corrig-O'Neal  ?  " 

Haggerstone  shook  his  head,  while  with 
his  elbow  he  nudged  his  companion,  to  in- 
timate his  total  disbelief  in  the  whole  nar- 
rative. 

"  Surely  you  must  have  heard  of  the 
murder  of  Arthur  Godfrey,  of  Corrig- 
O'Neal  ;  wasn't  the  whole  v/orld  ringing 
with  it  ?  " 

Another  negative  sign  answered  this  aji- 
peal. 

"  Well,  well,  that  beats  all  ever  I  heard  ! 
but  so  it  is,  sorrowbittliey  care  in  England 
if  we  all  murdered  each  other  !  Arthur 
Godfrey,  as  I  was  saying,  was  my  wife's 
brother — there  were  just  the  two  of  them — 
Arthur  and  Jane — she  was  my  wife. " 

"  Ah  !  here  they  come  !  "  exclaimed 
Jckyl,  not  sorry  for  the  event  which  so  op- 
portunely interrupted  Dalton's  uniiromis- 
ing  history.  And  now  a  heavy  traveling 
carriage,  loaded  with  imperials  and  beset 
with  boxes,  was  dragged  up  to  the  door  by 
six  smoking  horses.  The  courier  and  the 
landlord  Avere  immediately  in  attendance, 
and  after  a  brief  delay  the  steps  were  low- 
ered, and  a  short,  stout  man,  with  a  very 
red  face,  and  a  very  yellow  wig,  descended, 
and  assisted  a  lady'  to  alight.  She  was  a 
tall  woman,  whose  figure  and  carriage  were 
characterized  by  an  air  of  fashion.  After 
her  came  a  younger  lady  ;  and  lastly — mov- 
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iiig  with  great  dillieulty,  and  slKuving  by 
liis  "worn  looks  and  enfeebled  frame  tho  suf- 
ferings he  had  endured — came  a  very  thin, 
mild-looking  man  of  about  sixty.  Leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  the  courier  at  one  side, 
and  of  his  stout  companion,  whom  he  called 
Doctor,  at  the  other,  he  slowly  followed  the 
ladies  into  theliouse.  They  had  scarcely  dis- 
appeared, wlieu  a  caleche,  drawn  by  three 
horses  at  a  sluiri^  gallop,  drew  up,  and  a 
young  fellow  sprang  out, whose  easy  gestures 
and  active  movements  showed  that  all 
the  enjoyments  of  wealtli,  and  all  the  blan- 
dishments of  fashion,  had  not  undermined 
tho  elastic  vigor  of  body  which  young  Eng- 
lishmen owe  to  the  practice  of  lield  sports. 

'•This  place  (piite  deserted,  I  suppose," 
cried  he,  addressing  the  landlord.  '*  No 
one  here  ?  " 

*'  Xo  one,  sir.     All  gone,"  was  the  reply. 

Ha£r2:erstone's  head  shook  with  a  moYC- 

-I  • 

nient  of  impatience  as  he  heard  this  re- 
mark, disparaging,  as  it  was,  to  his  own 
importance  ;  but  ho  said  nothing,  and  re- 
sumed his  walk  as  before. 

**  Our  Irish  friend  is  gone  away,  I  per- 
ceive," said  Jckyl,  as  he  looked  around  in 
vain  for  Dalton.  "  Do  you  believe  all  that 
story  of  tho  estate  he  told  us  ?  " 

"Not  a  pyllablc  of  it.  Sir.  I  never  yet 
met  an  Irishman — and  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  know  some  scores  of  them — who  had  not 
been  cheated  out  of  a  magnificent  property, 
and  was  not  related  to  half  the  peerage  to 
hoot.  Now,  I  take  it  that  our  highly-con- 
nected friend  is  rather  out  at  elbows  !  " 
And  he  laughed  his  own  peculiar  hard 
laugh,  as  though  the  mere  fancy  of  another 
ip.an's  poverty  was  something  inconceivably 
pleasant  and  amusing. 

"Dinner,  Sir."  said  the  v/aiter,  entering 
and  addressing  the  Colonel. 

"Glad  of  it,"  cried  he;  "it's  the  only 
way  to  kill  time  in  this  cursed  place  ; "  and 
so  saying,  iind  without  the  ceremony  of  a 
good-bye  to  his  companion,  the  Colonel 
bustled  out  of  the  room  with  a  step  in- 
tended to  represent  extreme  youth  and  ac- 
tivity. "'  That  gentleman  dines  at  two  ?  " 
asked  he  of  the  waiter,  as  lie  followed  him 
up  tho  stairs. 

"  He  has  not  dined  at  all.  Sir,  for  some 
days  back,"  said  the  waiter.  "A  cup  of 
coffee  in  the  morning,  and  a  biscuit,  are  all 
that  he  takes." 

The  Colonel  made  an  impressive  gesture 
by  turning  out  the  lining  of  his  pocket. 

"  Yes,  Siir,"  replied  the  other,  signifi- 
cantly ;  "  very  much  that  way,  I  believe." 
And  with  that  he  uncovered  the  soup,  and 
the  Colonel  arranged  his  napkin  and  pre- 
pared to  dine. 


CHAPTER  II. 


AN   HUMBLE    INTERIOR. 


When  Dallon  parted  frcni  iiis  compan- 
ions at  the  "  Ri'.ssie,"  it  was  to  proceed  by 
many  an  intricate  and  narrow  passage  to  a 
remote  ])art  of  tlie  upper  town,  Avhere  clcse 
to  the  garden  wall  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
stood,  and  still  stands,  a  little  solitary  two- 
storied  house,  framed  in  wood,  and  the  par- 
titions displaying  some  very  faded  traces  of 
fresco  })ainting.  Here  was  the  well-known 
shop  of  a  toy-maker  ;  and  although  now 
closely  barred  and  .shuttered,  in  summer 
many  a  gay  and  merry  troop  of  children 
devoured  with  eager  eyes  the  treasures  of 
Hans  Iloeckle. 

Entering  a  dark  and  narrow  passage  be- 
side the  shop,  Dalton  ascended  the  little 
creaking  stairs  Avliich  led  to  the  second 
story.  The  landing-place  was  covered  with 
fire-wood,  great  branches  of  newly-hewn 
beech  and  oak,  in  the  midst  of  Avhich  stood 
a  youth,  hatchet  in  hand,  busily  engaged 
in  chopping  and  s])Iitting  the  heavy  masses 
around  him.  The  flusli  of  exercise  upon 
his  cheek  suited  well  the  character  of  a  fig- 
ure which,  clothed  only  in  shirt,  and  trou- 
sers, presented  a  perfect  picture  of  youthful 
strength  and  symmetry. 

"  Tired,  Frank  ?  "  asked  the  old  man,  as 
he  came  up. 

"  Tired,  father  !  not  a  bit  of  it  !  I  only 
wish  I  had  as  much  more  to  split  for  you, 
since  the  winter  will  be  a  cold  one." 

"  Come  in  and  sit  down,  boy,  now,"  said 
the  father,  Avith  a  slight  tremor  as  he  spoke. 
"  AYe  cannot  have  many  more  opportunities 
of  talking  together.  To-morrow  is  the 
twenty-eighth  of  November." 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  must  be  in  Vienna  by  the 
fourth,  so  uncle  Stephen  writes." 

"  You  must  not  call  him  uncle,  Frank, 
he  forbids  it  himself  ;  besides,  he  is  my  un- 
cle, and  not  yours.  My  father  and  he  were 
brothers,  but  never  saw  eacli  other  after 
fifteen  years  of  age,  when  the  Count — that's 
what  we  always  called  him — entered  the 
Austrian  service,  no  that  we  are  all  strangers 
to  each  other." 

"  His  letter  doesn't  show  any  lively  de- 
sire for  a  closer  intimacy,"  said  the  boy, 
laughing.  "  A  droll  composition  it  is,  spell- 
ing and  all." 

"  He  left  Ireland  when  he  was  a  child, 
and  lucky  he  Avas  to  do  so,"  sighed  Dalton, 
heavily  ;  "  I  wish  I  had  done  the  same." 

The  chamber  into  which  they  entered 
was,  although  scrupulously  clean  and  neat, 
marked  by  every  sign  of  poverty.  The  fur- 
niture was  scanty  and  of  the  humblest  kind. 
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The  table  linen  such  as  used  by  the  peas- 
antry,^ while  the  great  jug  of  water  that 
stood  on  the  board  seemed  the  very  climax 
of  narrow  fortune  in  a  land  where  the  very 
poorest  are  wine-driukers. 

A  small  knapsack  with  a  light  traveling 
cap  on  it,  and  a  staff  beside  it,  seemed  to 
attract  Dalton's  eyes  as  he  sat  clown,  ''It 
is'  but  a  poor  equipment,  that  yonder, 
Frank,"  said  he  at  last,  with  a  forced  smilo. 

"  The  easier   carried,"  replied  the  lad, 

gaily. 

*'Vcry  true,"  sighed  the  other.  "You 
must  make  the  journey  on  foot." 

"And  why  not,  father  ?  Of  Avhat  use  all 
this  good  blood,  of  which  I  have  been  told 
so  often  and  so  much,  if  it  will  not  enable 
a  man  to  compete  with  the  low-born  peas- 
ant ?  And  see  how  well  this  knapsack  sits," 
cried  he,  as  he  threw  it  on  his  shoulder. 
"  I  doubt  if  the  Emperor's  pack  will  be  as 
pleasant  to  carry." 

"  So  long  as  you  haven't  to  carry  a  heavy 
heart,  boy,"  said  Dalton,  with  deep  emo- 
tion, "  I  believe  no  load  is  too  much." 

"  If  it  were  not  for  leaving  you  and  the 
girls,  I  never  could  be  happier,  never  more 
full  of  hope,  father.  Why  should  not  / 
win  my  way  upward  as  Count  Stephen  has 
done  ?  Loyalty  and  courage  are  not  the 
birthright  of  only  one  of  our  name  ! " 

•'Bad  luck  was  all  the  birthright  ever  Ij 
inherited,"  said  the  old  man,  passionately; 
'•  bad  luck  in  everything  I  touched  through 
life  !  Where  others  grew  rich,  I  became  a 
beggar  ;  where  they  found  happiness,  /  met 
misery  and  ruin  !  But  it's  not  of  this  I 
ought  to  be  thinking  now,"  cried  he, 
changing  his  tone.  "  Let  us  see,  where  are 
the  girls?"  And  so  saying,  he  entered  a 
little  kitchen  which  adjoined  the  room,  and 
where,  engaged  in  the  task  of  i)reparing  tiie 
dinner,  was  a  girl,  who,  though  several 
years  older,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  boy.  Over  features  that  must  once 
have  been  the  very  type  of  buoyant  gaiety, 
years  of  sorrow  and  suffering  had  left  their 
deep  traces,  and  the  dark  circles  around  the 
eyes  betrayed  how  deeply  she  had  known 
affliction.  Ellen  Dalton's  figure  was  faulty 
for  want  of  height  in  proportion  to  her 
size,  but  had  another  and  more  grievous 
defect  in  a  lameness,  which  made  her  walk 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  This  was  the 
consequence  of  an  accident  when  riding,  a 
horse  having  fallen  uj)on  her  and  fractured 
the  hip-bone.  It  was  said,  too,  that  she 
had  been  engaged  to  be  married  at  the  time, 
but  that  her  lover,  shocked  by  the  disfig- 
urement, had  broken  off  the  match,  and 
thus  made  this  calamity  the  sorrow  of  a 
life  long. 


"  Where's  Kate  ?"  said  the  father,  as  he 
cast  a  glance  around  the  chamber. 

Ellen  drew  near,  and  whispered  a  few 
words  in  his  car. 

"  Kot  in  this  dreadful  weather ;  surely, 
Ellen,  you  didn't  let  her  go  out  in  such  a 
night  as  this." 

"Hush!"  murmured  she,  "Frank  will 
hear  you  ;  and  remember,  father,  it  is  his 
last  night  with  us." 

"  Couldn't    old  Andy  have    found   the 

place  ?  "  asked  Dalton  ;  and,  as  he  spoke, 

he   turned    his    eyes  to  a   corner  of  the 

kitchen,  where  a  little  old   man  sat  in  a 

straw  chair  peeling  turnips,  while  he  croned 

a  ditty  to  himself  in  a  low  sing-song  tone  ; 

his  thin,  wizened  features,  browned  by  years 

1  and  smoke,  his  small  scratch  wig,  and  the 

I  remains  of  an  old  scarlet  hunting-coat  that 

I  he  wore,  giving  him  the  strongest  resem- 

1  blance  to  one  of  the  monkeys  one  sees  in  a 

I  street  exhibition. 

i      "  Ppor  Andy  ! "  cried  Ellen,  "  he'd  have 
[  lost  his  way  twenty  times  before  he  got  to 
the  bridge." 

"  Faith,  then,  he  must  be  greatly  altered," 
said  Dalton,  "for  I've  seen  him  track  a  fox 
for  twenty  miles  of  ground,  when  not  a  dog 
of  the  pack  conld  come  on  the  trace.  Eh, 
Andy  ! "  cried  he,  aloud,  and  stooinng  dov/n 
so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  old  man,  "  do  you 
remember  the  cover  at  Corralin  ?" 

"Don't  ask  him,  father,"  said  Ellen, 
eagerly  ;  "  he  cannot  sleep  for  the  whole 
night  after  his  old  memories  have  been 
awakened." 

The  sjiell,  however,  had  begun  to  work  ; 
and  the  old  man,  letting  fall  both  knife  and 
turnip,  placed  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and 
in  a  weak  reedy  treble  began  a  strange, 
monotonous  kind  of  air.  as  if  to  remiiul 
himself  of  the  words,  which,  after  a  min- 
ute or  two,  he  remembered  thus  : 

"  There  was  old  Tom  Whaley, 
And  Anthony  Baillie. 
And  Fitzgerald,  tlie  Kniglit  of  Glynn  ; 
And  Father  Clare, 
On  his  big  brown  mare, 
That  mornin'  at  Corralin  ! " 

"Well  done,  Andy!  well  done!"  ex- 
claimed Dalton.  "  You're  as  fresh  as  a 
four-year-old." 

"  iss  ! "  said  Andy,  and  went  on  with  hit 
song : 

«'  And  Miles  O'Shea, 
On  his  cropped  tail  bay 
Was  soon  seen  ridin'  in. 
He  was  vexed  and  crossed ' 
At  the  light  hoar  frost, 
That  momin'  at  Corralin." 

"  Go,  on,   Andy,   go  on,  my  boy!"  ex- 
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claimed  Dalton,  in  ii  rapture  at  tlie   words 
that  reminded   him  of  many  a  day  in  tlie 
field    and   many  a  night's   liard    carouse. 
*'  "Wliat  comes  next  ?'' 
*•'  Ay!"  cried  Andy. 

"  Says  he,  'when  the  wind 
Laves  no  scent  Ijehind. 
To  keep  the  dogs  ont's  a  sin; 
ril  be  d— il  if  I  stay, 
To  lose  my  day 
This  mornin'  at  Corralin.' 

"  But  ye  see  he  was  out  in  his  recknin'!" 
cried  Andy;  "  for,  as  if 

'•  To  give  liim  the  lie 
There  rose  a  cry 
As  the  hounds  came  yelpin'  in. 
And  from  every  throat 
There  swelled  one  note 
That  mornin'  at  Corralin." 

A  fit  of  coughinpr,  brought  on  by  a  vigor- 
ous attempt  to  imitate  the  cry  of  a  pack, 
here  closed  Audy's  minstrelsy;  and  Ellen, 
"who  seemed  to  haye  anticipated  some  sucli 
catastrophe,  now  induced  her  father  to 
return  to  the  sitting-room,  while  she  pro- 
ceeded to  U3e  those  principles  of  domestic 
medicine — clapping  on  the  back  and  cold 
water — usually  deemed  of  efficacy  in  like 
cases. 

"  There  nou%  no  more  singing,  but  take 
up  your  knife  and  do  what  I  bade  you," 
said  she,  affecting  an  air  of  rebuke;  while 
the  old  man,  whose  perceptions  did  not 
rise  above  those  of  a  spaniel,  hung  down 
his  head  in  silence.  At  the  same  moment 
the  outer  door  of  the  kitchen  opened,  and 
Kate  Dalton  entered.  Taller  and  several 
years  younger  than  her  sister,  slie  was  in 
the  full  pride  of  that  beauty  of  which  blue 
eyes  and  dark  huir  are  the  chief  character- 
istics, and  is  deemed  by  many  as  pecu- 
liarly Irish.  Delicately  fair,  and  with 
features  regular  as  a  Grecian  model,  there 
was  a  look  of  brilliant,  almost  of  haughty, 
defiance  about  her,  to  which  lier  gait  and 
carriage  seemed  to  contribute;  nor  could 
the  humble  character  of  her  dress,  where 
strictest  poverty  declared  itself,  disguise 
the  sentiment. 

"  How  soon  you're  back,  dearest,"  said 
Ellen,  as  she  took  off  the  dripping  cloak 
from  her  sister's  shouldors. 

"  And  only  think,  Ellen,  I  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Lichtenthal,  where  little  Hans 
spends  all  his  evenings  in  the  winter  season, 
at  the  'Hahn!'  And  just  fancy  his  gal- 
lantry! He  would  see  me  home,  and  would 
hold  up  the  umbrella,  too,  over  my  head, 
although  it  kept  his  own  arm  at  full  stretch ; 
while,  by  the  pace  we  walked,   I  did  as 


much  for  his  legs.  It  is  very  ungrateful  to 
laugh  at  him,  for  he  said  a  hundred  pretty 
things  to  me — about  my  courage  to  ven- 
ture out  in  such  weather  —  about  my 
accent  as  I  si)oke  German — and  lastly,  in 
praise  of  my  skill  as  a  sculptor.  Only  fancy, 
Ellen,  Avhat  a  liumiliation  f or  me  to  conf et's 
that  all  these  ])retty  devices  were  youi-s, 
and  not  mine;  and  that  my  craft  went  no 
further  than  seeking  for  the  material  which 
your  genius  was  to  fashion." 

"  Genius,  Kate!"  exclaimed  Ellen,laugh- 
ing.  "  Has  master  Hans  been  giving  you 
a  lesson  in  flattery?  but  tell  me  of  your 
success — which  lias  lie  taken?" 

"  All — everything!  "  cried  Kate  ;  "  for 
although  at  the  beginning  the  little  fellow 
would  select  one  figure  and  then  change  it 
for  another,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  part  with  any  of  them; 
now,  sitting  down  in  rapture  before  the 
'Traveling  Student,' — now,  gazing  de- 
lightedly at  the  '  Charcoal-Burners,' — but 
all  his  warmest  enthusiasm  bursting  forth 
as  I  produced  the  '  Forest  Maiden  at  the 
Well.'  He  did,  indeed,  think  the  '  Pedlar' 
too  handsome,  but  he  found  no  such  fault 
with  the  Maiden;  and  here,  dearest — here 
are  the  proceeds,  for  I  told  him  that  we 
must  have  ducats  in  shining  gold  for 
Frank's  new  crimson  purse;  and  here  they 
are;"  and  she  held  up  a  purse  of  gay  colors, 
through  whose  meshes  the  bright  metal 
glittered. 

"  Poor  Hans!"  said  Ellen,  feelingly.  "It 
is  seldom  that  so  humble  an  artist  meets  so 
generous  a  patron." 

"  He's  coming  to-night,"  said  Kate,  as 
she  smoothed  down  the  braids  of  her  glossy 
hair  before  a  little  glass — "  he's  coming  to 
say  good-bye  to  Frank." 

'"  He  is  so  fond  of  Frai>k." 

"  And  of  Frank's  sister,  Nelly;  nay,  no 
blushing,  dearest;  for  myself,  I  am  free  to 
own  admiration  never  comes  amiss  even 
when  offered  ])y  as  humble  a  creature  as 
the  Dwarf,  Hans  Eoeckle." 

"  For  shame,  Kate,  for  shame.  It  is  this 
idle  vanity  that  stifles  honest  pride,  as  rank 
weeds  destroy  tlie  soil  for  wholesome  i)lants 
to  live  in." 

"  It  is  very  well  for  you,  Nelly,  to  talk 
of  pride,  but  poor  things  like  myself  are 
fain  to  content  themselves  with  the  baser 
metal,  and  even  put  up  v\ith  vanity  ! 
There,  now,  no  sermons,  no  seriousness; 
I'll  listen  to  nothing  to  day  that  savors  of 
sadness,  and,  as  I  hear  Pa  and  Frank 
laughing,  I'll  be  of  the  party." 

The  glance  of  ati'ection  and  admiration 
which  Ellen  bestowed  upon  her  sister  was 
1  not  unmixed  with  an  expressiori  of  painful 
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anxiety;  and  the  sij^h  that  escaped  lior  told 
A\^ith  what  tender  interest  she  watched  over 
her. 

The  little  dinner,  ]irepared  with  more 
than  nsual  care,  at  length  appeared  and 
the  family  sat  around  tlie  humble  board 
with  a  sense  of  happiness  dashed  by  one 
only  rellcction — that  on  the  morrow  Frank's 
place  would  be  vacant. 

Still  each  exerted  himself  to  overcome  the 
sadness  of  that  thouglit,  or  even  to  dally 
Y^ith  it,  as  one  suggestive  of  pleasure;  and 
when  Ellon  placed  unexpectedly  a  groat 
flask  of  Margriier  before  them  to  drink  the 
young  soldier's  health,  the  zest  and  merri- 
ment rose  to  the  highest.  Nor  was  old 
Andy  forgotten  in  the  general  joy.  A  large 
bumper  of  wine  was  put  before  him  and 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room  left  optni,  as 
if  to  let  him  participate  in  the  merry  Jioises 
that  i^revailed  there.  How  naturally,  and 
instinctively,  too,  their  hopes  gave  color  to 
all  they  said,  as  thoy  told  each  other  that 
the  occasion  was  a  happy  one;  that  dear 
Frank  would  soon  be  an  officer,  and  of 
course  distinguished  by  the  favor  of  some 
one  high  in  poAver;  and  lastly  they  dwelt 
with  such  complacency  on  the  affectionate 
regard  and  influence  of  "  Count  Stephen  " 
as  certain  to  secure  the  youth's  advance- 
ment! They  had  often  heard  of  the  Count's 
great  military  fame,  and  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Vienna; 
and  now  they  speculated  on  the  delight  it 
would  afford  the  old  Avarrior — who  had 
never  been  married  himself — to  have  one 
like  Frank,  to  assist  by  his  patronage,  and 
promote  by  his  influence,  and  with  such 
enthusiasm  did  they  discuss  tlie  point,  that 
at  last  they  actually  persuaded  themselves 
that  Frank's  entering  the  service  was  a 
species  of  devotion  to  his  relative's  interest, 
by  affording  him  an  object  worthy  of  his 
regard  and  affection. 

While  Ellen  loved  to  dwell  ujion  the 
great  advantages  of  one  who  should  be  like 
a  father  to  the  boy,  aiding  him  by  wise 
counsel,  and  guiding  him  in  every  diffi- 
culty, Kate  preferred  to  fancy  the  Count 
introducing  Frank  into  all  the  brilliant  so- 
ciety of  the  splendid  capital,  presenting 
him  to  those  whose  acquaintance  was 
distinction,  and  at  once  launching  him  into 
the  world  of  fashion  and  enjoyment.  The 
promptitude  with  which  he  acceded  to  their 
father's  ai)plication  on  Frank's  behalf  was 
constantly  referred  to  as  the  evidence  of 
his  affectionate  feeling  for  the  family  ;  and 
if  his  one  solitary  letter  was  of  the  very 
briefest  and  driest  of  all  epistolary  essays, 
they  accounted  for  this — very  naturally — 
by  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed 


since  he  had  either  spoken  or  written  his 
native  language. 

In  the  midst  of  these  self-gratulationa 
and  pleasant  fancies  the  door  opened,  and 
Hans  Eoiickle  ajipeared,  covered  from  head 
to  foot  by  a  light  hoar  frost,  that  made  him 
look  like  the  figure  with  which  an  ingen- 
ious confectioner  sometimes  decorates  a 
cake.  The  Dwarf  stood  staring  at  the 
signs  of  a  conviviality  so  new  and  unex- 
pected. 

''Is  this  Christmas  time,  or  Holy  Mon- 
day, or  the  Three  Kings'  festival,  or  what 
is  it,  that  I  see  you  all  feasting  ?  "  cried 
Hans,  shaking  the  snow  off  his  hat,  and 
proceeding  to  remove  a  cloak  which  he  had 
draped  over "  his  shoulder  in  most  artistic 
folds. 

"  We  were  drinking  Frank's  health. 
Master  Hans,",  said  Dalton,  "before  he 
leaves  us.  Come  over  and  pledge  him  too, 
and  wish  him  all  success,  and  that  he  may 
live  to  be  a  good  and  valued  soldier  of  the 
Emperor." 

Hans  had  by  this  time  taken  off  his 
cloak,  which,  by  mounting  on  a  chair,  he 
contrived  to  hang  up,  and  now  approached 
the  table  with  great  solemnity,  a  pair  of 
immense  boots  "of  Russian  leather,  that 
reached  to  his  hips,  giving  him  a  peculiarly 
cumbrous  and  heavy  gait ;  but  these,  as 
well  as  a  long  vest  of  rabbit  skins  that 
buttoned  close  to  the  neck,  made  his  inva- 
riable costume  in  the  winter. 

"  I  drink,"  said  the  Dwarf,  as,  filling  a 
bumper,  he  turned  to  each  of  the  company 
severally — "  I  drink  to  the  veneral)le  father 
and  the  fair  maidens,  and  the  promising 
youth  of  this  good  family,  and  I  wish 
them  every  blessing  good  Christians  ought 
to  ask  for  ;  but  as  for  killing  and  slaying, 
for  burning  villages  and  laying  waste  cities, 
I've  no  sympathy  with  these. " 

"  But  you  are  speaking  of  barbarous 
times,  Master  Hans."  said  Kate,  whose 
cheek  mantled  into  scarlet  as  she  spoke, 
"  when  to  be  strong  was  to  be  cruel,  and 
when  ill-disciplined  hordes  tyrannized  over 
good  citizens." 

"1  am  talking  of   soldiers,  such  as  tlie 

world  has   ever    seen   them,"  cried   Hans, 

passionately  ;  but  of  whose  military  experi- 

!  ences,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  his  own  little 

I  toy-shop  supplied  all   the  source.     "  What 

!  are  they,"  cried   he,  "  but  toys  that  never 

■  last,  Avhether  he  who  i>lays  with  them   be 

child  or  Kaiser — always  getting  smashed, 

i  heads   knocked    off*    here,  arms  and   legs 

1  astray  there  ;    ay,    and    strangest    of    all, 

j  thought  most  of  when  most  disabled  ;  and 

j  then  at  last  packed  up  in  a  box  or  a  bar- 

!  rack,  it  matters  not  vvhich,  to  be  forgotten 
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and  seen  no  more?  Iladst  thou  thought 
of  something  iiseful,  boy — some  good  craft, 
a  Jtiger  with  a  corkscrew  inside  of  him,  a 
tailor  tliut  turns  into  a  jxiir  of  snuffers,  a 
Dutcli  hidy  that  makes  a  pincushion — these 
are  toys  people  don't  weary  of — but  a  sol- 
dier !  to  stand  ever  thus"  —  and  Hans 
shouldered  the  tire-shovel,  and  stood  "■  at 
the  present  " — "to  wheel  about  so — walk 
ten  steps  here — ten  back  there — never  so 
much  as  a  glance  at  the  pretty  girl  Avho  is 
passing  close  beside  you."  Here  he  gave  a 
look  of  such  indescribable  tenderness  to- 
wards Kate,  that  the  wliolo  party  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughter.  ''Tliey  would  have 
drawn  mo  for  the  conscription,"  said  Hans, 
}»roudly,  "  but  I  was  tlie  only  son  of  a 
widow,  and  they  could  not." 

'•'And  are  you  never  grieved  to  think 
"wliat  glorious  opportunities  of  distinction 
have  been  thus  lost  to  you?"  said  Kate, 
who,  notwithstanding  Ellen's  imploring 
looks,  could  not  resist  the  temptatio.i  of 
amusing  herself  with  the  Dwarfs  vanity. 

'■'I  have  never  suffered  that  thouglit  to 
weigh  upon  me,"  cried  Hans,  with  the 
most  unsuspecting  simplicity.  '  •'  It  is  true, 
I  might  have  ris;jn  to  rank  and  hon- 
ors ;  but  how  would  they  have  suited  me, 
Gr  I  them  9  Or  how  should  I  have  made 
tiiosG  dearest  to  me  sharers  in  a  fortune  so 
unbecoming  to  us  all  ?  Think  of  poor 
Hans's  old  mdther,  if  her  son  were  to  ask 
hor  blessing  with  a  coat  all  glittering  v/ith 
stars  and  crosses  ;  and  then  thin  k  of  lier  as 
I  iiave  seen  her,  when  I  go,  as  I  do  every 
year,  to  visit  her  in  the  Bregentzer  Wald, 
when  she  comes  out  to  meet  me  witli  our 
Wiiole  village,  proud  of  her  son,  and  yet  not 
ashamed  of  herself.  That  is  glory — that  is 
distinction  enough  for  Hans  Roeckle." 

Tlie  earnestness  of  his  voice,  and  the 
honest  manliness  of  his  sentiments,  Averc 
more  than  enough  to  cover  the  venial  errors 
of  a  vanity  that  was  all  simplicity.  It  is 
true  that  Hans  saw  the  world  only  througli 
the  medium  of  his  own  calling,  and  that 
not  a  very  excdted  one  ;  but  still  there  went 
through  all  the  narrowness  of  his  views 
a  tone  of  kindliness — a  hearty  spii'it  of 
benevolence,  that  made  his  simplicity  at 
times  rise  into  something  -almost  akin  to 
wisdom.  He  had  known  the  Daltons  as  his 
tenants,  and  soon  perceived  that  they  were 
not  like  tliose  rich  English,  fromwliom  his 
countrymen  derive  such  abundant  gains. 
He  saw  them  arrive  at  a  season  Avhen  all 
others  were  taking  their  departure,  and  de- 
tected in  all  their  efforts  at  economy,  not 
alone  that  they  v/ere  poor,  but,  sadder 
still,  that  they  were  of  those  who  seem 
never  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  priva- 


tions of  narrow  fortune  ;  for,  while  some 
submit  in  patience  to  their  humble  lot,  with 
others,  life  is  one  long  and  liard-fought 
struggle,  Avhercin  health,  hope,  and  temper 
are  ex[)ended  in  vain.  That  the  Daltons 
maintained  a  distance  and  reserve  towards 
others  of  like  fortune  did,  indeed,  puzzle 
honest  Hans — ]^crhaps  it  displeased  liim, 
too — for  Jie  thought  it  miglitbe  pride  ;  but 
then  tlieir  treatment  of  himself  disarmed 
that  suspicion,  for  they  not  only  received 
him  ever  cordially,  but  with  every  sign  of 
real  affection — and  what  Avas  he  to  expect 
such  ?  Nor  w'crc  tliese  the  only  traits  that 
fascinated  him ;  for  all  the  rugged  shell, 
the  kernel  was  a  heart  as  tender,  as  warm, 
and  as  full  of  generous  emotions,  as  ever 
beat  within  an  ampler  breast.  The  two  sis- 
ters,'in  Hans's  eyes,  were  alike  beautiful ; 
each  had  some  grace  or  charm  that  he  had 
never  met  with  before,  nor  could  he  ever 
satisfy  himself  whether  his  fancy  was 
more  taken  by  Kate's  wit,  or  by  Ellen's  gen- 
tleness. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  complete  tlie 
measure  of  his  admiration,  their  skill  in 
carving  tliose  wooden  figures,which  he  sold, 
would  have  been  sufficient.  These  were 
in  his  eyes — nor  was  he  a  mean  connoisseur 
— high  efforts  of  genius  ;  and  Hans  saw  in 
them  a  poetry  and  a  truthfulness  to  nature 
that  such  productions  rarely,  if  ever,  pos- 
sess. To  sell  such  things  as  mere  toys,  he 
regarded  as  little  short  of  a  sacrilege,  while 
even  to  part  with  them  at  all  cost  him  a 
pang  like  that  the  gold-worker  of  Florcxice 
experienced,  when  he  saw  some  treasure 
of  Benvenuto's  chisel  leave  his  jjossession. 
Not,  indeed,  that  honest  Hans  had  to 
struggle  against  that  criminal  passion 
which  prompted  tlie  jeweler,  even  by  deeds 
of  assassination,  to  repossess  himself  of 
the  coveted  objects  ;  nay,  on  the  contrary, 
he  felt  a  kindness  and  a  degree  of  interest 
towards  those  in  whose  keeping  they  were, 
as  if  some  secret  sympathy  united  them  to 
each  other. 

Is  it  any  wonder  if  poor  Hans  forgot 
himself  in  such  pleasant  company  and  sat 
a  full  hour  and  a  half  longer  than  he 
ought  ?  To  him  the  little  intervals  of  si- 
lence that  were  occasionally  suffered  to  in- 
tervene, were  but  moments  of  dreani}^  and 
delicious  reverie,  wherein  his  fancy  wan- 
dered away  in  a  thousand  pleasant  paths  :, 
and  when  at  last  the  watchman — for,  re- 
member, good  reader,  they  were  in  that 
primitive  Germany  where  customs  change 
not  too  abruptly — announced  two  o'clock, 
little  Hans  did  not  vouchsafe  a  gi'ateful 
response  to  the  quaint  old  rhyme  that  was 
chanted  beneath  the  window. 
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■' That  littlo  cliap  would  sit  to  the  day 
of  ■  judgment,  and  never  ask  i  o  wet  his  lips," 
said  Dalton,  as  Frank  accompanied  the 
Dwarf  downstairs  to  i\\o  street  door. 

'*  I  believe  he  not  only  forgot  the  hour, 
but  where  he  was,  and  everything  else," 
said  Kate. 

"And  poor  Frank!  wlio  should  have 
been  in  bed  some  liours  ago  ! "  sighed 
Nelly. 

''  Gone  at  last,  girls  !"  exclaimed  Frank, 
as  he  entered,  laughing.  "If  it  hadn't 
been  a  gust  of  wind  that  caught  him  at  the 
door,  and  carried  him  clean  away,  our 
leave-taking  might  have  lasted  till  morn- 
ing. Poor  fellow  !  he  had  so  many  cautions 
to  give  me — such  r;iountain;^  of  good  coun- 
sel ;  and  see,  here  is  a  holy  medal  he  made 
me  accept.  He  told  me  the  '  Swedes ' 
would  never  harm  me  so  long  as  I  v/ore  it. 
He  still  fancies  that  we  are  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War." 

In  a  hearty  laugli  over  Hans  Roeckle's 
political  knowledge,  they  wished  each  other 
an  affectionate  good  night,  and  se])arated. 
Frank  was  to  have  his  breakfast  by  day- 
break, and  each  sister  affected  to  leave  the 
care  of  that  meal  to  the  other,  secretly  re- 
solving to  be  up  and  stirring  first. 

Save  old  Andy,  there  was  not  one  dis- 
posed to  sleep  that  night.  All  were  too  full 
of  their  own  cares.  Even  Dalton  himsi?lf, 
blunted  as  were  his  feelings  by  a  long  life 
of  suffering,  his  mind  was  tortured  by  anxie- 
ties; and  one  sad  question  aro;-e  again  and 
again  before  him,  without  an  ansvv'Cr  ever 
occurring:  "  What  is  to  become  of  the  girls 
when  I  am  gone  ?  Without  a  home,  they 
will  soon  be  without  a  protector  !"  The 
bright  fancies,  the  hopeful  visions  in  vv^hich 
the  evening  had  been  passed,  made  the 
revulsion  to  these  gloomy  thoughts  the 
darker.  He  lay  with  his  hands  joressed 
upon  his  face,  while  the  hot  tears  gush- 
ed from  eyes  that  never  before  knew  weep- 
ing. 

At  moments  he  half  resolved  not  to  let 
Frank  depart,  but  an  instant's  thought 
showed  him  how  futile  would  be  the  change. 
It  would  be  but  leaving  him  to  share  the  pov- 
erty— to  depend  upon  the  scant}^  pittance 
already  too  little  for  themselves.  "  Would 
Count  Stephen  befriend  the  poor  girls?" 
he  asked  himself  over  and  over  ;  and  in  his 
difficulty  he  turned  to  the  strange  epistle 
in  which  the  old  general  .'innounccd  Frank's 
appointment  as  a  cadet. 

The  paper,  the  square  folding,  the 
straight,  stiff  letters,  well  suited  a  style 
wliich  plainly  proclaimed  how  many  years 
his  Engli,5li  had  lain  at  rest.  The  note  ran 
tlius  : 


"Graben-Wicn,  Octobrc  9,  18 — . 
"Worthy  Sir  and  Nephew: — Your 
kindly  greeting,  but  long-time-on-the-road- 
coming  letter  is  in  my  hands.  It  is  to  me 
j  pleasure  that  I  announce  the  appointment 
of  your  son  as  a  cadet  in  the  seventh  bat- 
talion of  the  Carl-Franz  Infanterie.  So 
with,  let  him  in  all  speed  of  time  repoii; 
himself  here  at  Wien,  before  the  War's 
Minister,  bringing  his  Taufschein — bap- 
tism's sign —  as  proof  of  Individualism. 

"I   am    yours,  well   to   command,    and 
much  loving  kinsman, 

"  Graf  Dalton  von  Auersberg, 
"■Lieut. -General  and 

"  Feldzeugmeister,  K.  K.  A. 

"  To  the  high  and  well-born,  the 

PYeiherr  v.  Dalton,  in  Baden-Baden." 


CHAPTER    III. 


THE      FOREST      ROAD. 


This  dry  epistle  Dalton  read  and  re- 
read, trying,  if  not  to  discover  some  touch 
of  kindliness  or  interest,  to  detect,  at  least, 
some  clue  to  its  writer's  nature  ;  but  to  no 
use,  its  quaint  formalism  baffled  all  specu- 
lation, and  he  gave  up  the  pursuit  in  de- 
spair. That  "the  Count"  was  his  father's 
only  brother,  and  a  "  Dalton,"  were  tlie 
only  grains  of  comfort  he  could  extract 
from  his  meditations  ;  but  he  had  lived 
long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  how 
little  binding  were  the  ties  of  kindred  whe?i 
once  slackened  by  years  and  distance.  The 
Count  might,  therefore,  regard  them  in 
the  light  of  intruders,  and  feel  the  very  re- 
verse of  pleasure  at  the  revival  of  a  rela- 
tionship which  had  slept  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  Dalton's  pride — or  what 
he  thought  his  pride — revolted  against  this 
thought ;  for,  although  this  same  pride 
would  not  have  withheld  him  from  asking 
a  favor  of  the  Count,  it  would  have  as- 
i  sumed  a  most  indignant  attitude  if  refused, 
or  even  grudgingly  accorded. 

When  the  thought  first  occurred  to  him 
of  applying  to  his  uncle  in  Frank's  behalf, 
he  never  hesitated  about  the  propriety  of 
addressing  a  request  to  one  with  whom  he 
had  never  interchanged  a  line  in  all  his 
life  ;  and  now  he  was  quite  ready  to  take 
offense,  if  all  the  warmth  of  blood-relation- 
ship should  not  fill  the  heart  of  him  who 
had  been  an  exile  from  home  and  family 
since  his  earliest  boyhood. 

An  easy,  indolcTit  selfishness  had  been 
the  spirit  of  Dalton's  whole  life.  He  liked 
to  keep  a  good  house,  and  to  see  company 
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about  him  ;  and  this  obtained  for  liim 
the  reputation  of  liospitality.  Ho  disliked 
unpopularity,  and  dreaded  the  ''bad  word  " 
of  the  ])eoj)le  ;  and  hence  he  suffered  his 
tenantry  to  fall  into  arrears  and  his  estate 
into  rum.  A  vain  rivalry  with  wealthier 
neighbors  prevented  letrenehment  when 
liis  means  were  lessened.  The  unthinking 
selfishness  of  hi.j  nature  was  apparent  even 
in  his  marriage,  since  it  was  in  obedience 
to  an  old  jdedgo  extracted  years  before  that 
Miss  Godfrey  accepted  him,  and  parted  in 
anger  with  her  brother,  who  had  ever  loved 
her  Avith  the  warmest  affection.  Mr.  God- 
frey never  forgave  his  sister  ;  and  at  his 
death,  the  mysterious  circumstances  of 
which   were  never  cleared  up,   his   estate 

{)a.-:sed  to  a  distant  relative,  the  rich  Sir 
Gilbert  Stafford. 

Dalton,  who  long  cherished  the  hope  of  a 
reconciliation,  saw  all  prospect  vanish  when 
his  wife  died,  which  she  did-,  it  was  said,  of  a 
broken  heart.  His  debts  were  already  con- 
siderable, and  all  the  resources  of  borrowing 
and  mortgage  had  been  long  since  ex- 
hausted ;  nothing  was  then  left  for  him 
but  an  arrangement  with  his  creditors, 
which,  giving  him  a  pittance  scarcely  above 
the  very  closest  poverty,  enal)led  him  to 
drag  out  life  in  the  cheap  places  of  the 
Continent ;  and  thus,  for  nigh  twenty 
years,  had  he  wandered  about  from  Dieppe 
to  Ostend,  to  Bruges,  to  Dusseldorf,  to 
Coblentz,  and  so  on,  among  the  small  Du- 
cal cities,  till,  with  still  failing  fortune,  ha 
was  fain  to  seek  a  residence  for  the  winter 
in  Baden,  where  house-rent,  at  least,  would 
be  almost  saved  to  him. 

The  same  apathy  that  had  brought  on 
his  ruin  enabled  him  to  bear  it.  Nothing 
has  such  a  mock  resemblance  to  wisdom  as 
utter  heartlessness  ;  with  all  the  seeming 
of  true  philosophy,  it  assumes  a  jiort  and 
bearing  above  the  trials  of  the  world ; 
holds  on  "the  even  tenor  of  its  way,"  un- 
deterred by  the  reverses  which,  overwhelm 
others,  and  even  meets  the  sternest  frowns 
of  fortune  with  the  bland  smile  of  equa- 
nimity. 

In  this  way  Dalton  had  deceived  many 
who  had  known  him  in  better  days,  and 
who  now  saw  him,  even  in  his  adversity, 
with  the  same  careless,  good-natured  look 
as  when  he  took  the  field  Avith  liis  own 
hounds,  or  passed  round  the  claret  at  his 
own  table.  Even  his  own  children  were 
^sharers  in  this  delusion,  and  heard  him 
with  wondering  admiration,  as  he  told  of 
the  life  he  used  to  lead,  and  the  style  he 
once  kept  up  at  Mount  Dalton.  These 
were  his  favorite  topics  ;  and,  as  he  grew 
older,  he  seemed  to  find  a  kind  of  consola- 


tion   in   conti'asting  all  the  hard  rubs  of 
present  adversity  with  his  once  s])lendor. 

Ui)t)n  Ellen  Dalton,  who  had  known  and 
could  siill  lemember  her  mother,  these  re- 
citals produced  an  im])rcssion  of  profound 
grief,  associated  as  they  were  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  sick-bed  and  the  closing  sor- 
rows of  a  life  ;  while,  in  the  others,  they 
served  to  keep  uj)  a  species  of  ])ride  of 
birth,  and  an  assumption  of  superiority  to 
others  of  like  fortune,  which  their  father 
gloried  in,  representing,  as  ho  used  to  say, 
"the  old  spirit  of  the  Daltons." 

As  for  Kate,  she  felt  it  a  compensation 
for  present  poverty  to  know  that  they  were 
of  gentle  blood,  and  that  if  fortune,  at 
some  distant  future,  v/ould  deal  kindly  by 
them,to  think  that  they  should  not  obtrude 
themselves  like  upstarts  on  the  world,  but 
resume,  as  it  were,  the  j)lace  that  was  long 
their  ov>'ii. 

In  Frank,  the  evil  had  taken  a  deeper 
root.  Taught  from  his  earliest  infancy  to 
believe  himself  the  heir  of  an  ancient  house, 
pride  of  birth  and  station  instilled  into  his 
mind  by  old  Andy  the  huntsman,  the  only 
dependent,  whom,  with  characteristic  wis- 
dom, they  had  carried  with  them  from 
Ireland,  he  never  ceased  to  ponder  on  the 
subject,  and  wonder  within  himself  if  he 
should  live  to  have   "  his  own'"  again. 

Siich  a  hold  had  this  passion  taken  of 
him  that,  even  as  a  child,  he  would  wander 
away  for  days  long  into  lonely  and  unfre- 
quented spots,  thinking  over  the  stories  he 
had  heard,  and  trying  to  conjure  up  before 
his  eyes  some  resemblance  to  that  ancient 
house  and  venerable  cTomain  which  had  been 
so  long  in  his  family.  It  was  no  part  of 
his  teaching  to  know  by  what  spendthrift 
and  reckless  waste,  by  what  a  long  career 
of  folly,  extravagance  and  dissipation,  the 
fortune  of  his  family  had  been  wrecked  ; 
or,  rather,  many  vague  and  shadowy  sus- 
picions had  been  left  to  fester  in  his  mind 
of  wrongs  and  injuries  done  them;  of  severe 
laws  imposed  l)y  English  ignorance  or  cruel- 
ty; of  injustice,  on  this  hand — heartless  in- 
difference of  friends,  on  tlio  other  ;  the  un- 
relenting anger  of  his  uncle  Godfrey  filling 
up  the  measure  of  their  calamities.  Frank 
Dalton's  education  went  very  little  further 
than  this  ;  but,  bad  as  it  was,  its  effect  was 
blunted  by  the  natural  frankness  and  gen- 
erosity of  his  character,  its  worst  fruits 
being  an  over-estimate  of  himself  and  his 
])retensions — errors  which  the  world  has 
always  the  watchful  kindness  to  correct  in 
those  who  wear  threadbare  coats  and  patched 
boots. 

He  was  warmly  and  devotedly  attached 
to  his  father  and  sisters,  and  whatever  bit- 
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terncss  found  its  way  into  liis  licart  was 
from  seeing  tliem  enduring  the  many  trials 
of  povert}'.     ' 

AH  his    enthusiasm   for   tlic   service  in 
which  he  was  about  to  enter  -was, therefore,  | 
barely  sufficient  to  overcome  the  sorrow  of  i 
parting  with  those,  whom  alone  of  all  the  j 
Avorld  he  loved.     And  -when  the  moment 
drew  nigh  for  his  dci)arture,  he  forgot  the 
bright  illusions  by  which  he  had  so  often 
fed  his  hopes,  and  could  only  think  of  the 
grief  of  separation. 

His  candle  had  burned  down  nearly  to 
the  socket,  wlien  he  arose  and  looked  at 
his  watch.  It  was  all  dark  as  midnight '. 
without,  although  nigh  six  o'clock.  He 
opened  the  window,  and  a  thin  snowdrift 
came  slanting  in,  borne  on  a  cutting  north  , 
wind.  He  closed  it  hastily,  and  shuddered  j 
as  he  thought  of  the  long  and  lonely  march 
before  him.  All  was  silent  in  the  house  as 
he  dressed  himself  and  prepared  for  the 
road.  With  noiseless  step  he  drew  near 
his  father's  door,  and  listened.  Everything 
was  still.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to- 
disturb  him,  so  he  passed  on  to  the  room 
where  his  sisters  slept.  The  door  lay  ajar, 
and  a  candle  was  l:>urning  on  the  table. 
Frank  entered  on  tiptoe,  and  drew  near  the 
bed,  but  it  was  empty,  and  had  not  been 
lain  in.  As  he  turned  round,  he  beheld 
Kate  asleep  in  a  chaii',  dressed  as  he  had 
last  seen  her.  She  had  never  lain  down, 
and  the  prayer-book,  which  had  dropped 
from  her  hand,  told  how  her  last  waking 
moments  were  i)assed. 

He  kissed  her  twice  ;  but  even  the  hot 
tears  that  fell  from  his  eyes  upon  her 
cheek  did  not  break  her  slumber.  He 
looked  about  him  for  some  token  to  leave, 
that  might  tell  he  had  been  there, but  there 
was  nothing,  and,  with  a  low  sigh,  he  stole 
from  the  room. 

As  he  passed  out  into  the  kitchen,  Ellen 
was  there.  She  had  already  prepared  his 
breakfast,  and  was  spreading  the  table  when 
he  entered. 

"  How  good  of  you — how  kind,  Ellen!" 
said  he,  as  he  passed  his  arm  around  her 
neck. 

"  Hush,  Frank,  they  are  both  sleeping. 
Poor  papa  never  closed  his  eyes  till  half  an 
hour  ago,  and  Kate  was  fairly  overcome  ere 
she  yielded." 

"  You  will  say  that  I  kissed  tliem,  Nelly; 
kissed  them  twice,"  said  he,  in  a  low, 
broken  voice,  "  and  that  I  couldn't  bear  to 
awake  them.  Leave-taking  is  so  sorrowful ! 
Oh,  Ellen,  if  I  knew  that  you  were  all 
happy — that  there  were  no  hardships  before 
you  when  I'm  away  ! ". 

"And  why  should  we  not,  Frank  ?  "  said 


she,  firmly.  "  There  is  no  dishonor  in  this 
povert}',  so  long  as  there  are  no  straits  to 
make  it  seem  other  than  it  is.  Let  us 
rather  pray  for  the  spirit  that-  may  befit 
any  lot  we  are  thrown  in, than  for  a  fortune 
to  which  we  might  be  unsuitud." 

"  AVould  you  forget  who  we  are,  Ellen?" 
said  he,  half  reproachfully. 

"  I  would  remember  it,  Frank,  in  a 
tcm]K'r  less  of  pride  than  humility."      * 

•'I  do  not  see  much  of  the  family  spirit 
in  all  this,"  rejoined  he,  almost  angrily. 

"The  family  spirit !  "  echoed  she,  feel- 
ingly. "  What  has  it  ever  done  for  us 
save  injury  ?  Has  it  suggested  a  high- 
bearing  courage  against  tlie  ills  of  narrow 
fortune  ?  Has  it  told  us  how  to  bear 
poverty  with  dignity,  or  taught  us  one 
single  lesson  of  patience  and  submission  ? 
Or  has  it,  on  the  contrary,  been  ever  pre- 
sent to  whisper  the  changes  in  our  con- 
dition— how  altered  our  lot — making  us 
ashamed  of  that  companioi:ship  which  our 
station  rendered  possible  for  us,  and  leaving 
us  in  the  isolation  of  friendlcstness  for  the 
sake  of — I  blush  to  abuse  the  word — our 
pride  ?  Oh,  Frank — my  dear,  dear  brother 
— take  it  not  ill  of  me,  that  in  our  last  mo- 
ments together,  perhaps  for  years,  I  speak 
what  may  jar  upon  your  ears  to  hear  ;  but 
remember  that  I  am  much  older — that  I 
have  seen  far  more  of  the  world,  at  least, 
of  its  sorrows  and  cares,  than  you  have.  I 
have,  indeed,  known  afHictiou  in  many 
ways,  but  liave  never  found  a  poorer  com- 
forter in  its  troubles  than  what  we  call  our 
pride  ! "    ' 

"You  would  have  me  forget  I  am  a  Dal- 
ton,  then  ?"  said  the  boy,  in  a  tone  of  sor- 
rowful meaning. 

"Never!  wlien  the  recollection  could 
jirompt  a  generous  or  a  noble  action,  a 
manly  ambition,  or  a  high-hearted  thought; 
but  the  name  will  have  no  tipell  in  it  if 
used  to  instil  an  imperious,  discontented 
spirit — a  regretful  contrast  of  what  we  arc 
with  wluit  we  might  have  been,  or  what  in 
a  worldly  sense  is  more  destructive  still,  a 
false  reliance  on  the  distinction  of  a  family 
to  which  we  have  contributed  nothing." 

"'  You  do  not  know,  Nelly  dearest,  of 
what  a  comfort  you  have  robbed  me,"  said 
Frank,  sorrowfully. 

"  Do  not  say  so,  my  dearest  brother," 
cried  she,  passing  her  arm  around  him  ; 
"a  deception,  a  mere  illusion,  is  unworthy  of 
that  name.  Look  above  the  gratiti cation 
of  mere  vanity,  and  you  will  become  steeled 
against  the  many  wounds  self-love  is  sure 
to  receive  in  intercourse  with  the  world. 
I  cannot  tell  how,  or  with  what  associates, 
you  are  about  to  live,  but  I  feel  certain  that 
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in  every  station  a  man  of  truth  and  honor 
will  nuikr  himself  respected.  Be  such, 
dearet^t  Frank.  If  family  pride  —  if  the 
name  of  Dalton  have  value  in  your  eyes, 
remember  that  upon  you  it  rests  to  assert 
its  right  to  distinction.  If,  as  1  would 
fondlv  hope,  your  heart  dwells  here  with 
us,  bethink  you  what  joy — what  holy  grati- 
tude you  will  ditfuse  around  our  humble 
liearth — to  know  that  our  brother  is  a  good 
man. '" 

It  was  some  moments  ere  either  could 
speak  again.  Emotions,  very  different  ones, 
j)erhaps,  tilled  their  hearts,  and  each  was 
too  dcei)ly  moved  for  words.  Frank's  eyes 
were  full  "of  tears,  and  his  cheek  quivering, 
as  he  threw  his  knapsack  on  his  shoulder. 

''  Vou  will  write  from  Innspruck,  Frank; 
but  liow  many  days  will  it  take  ere  you 
reach  that  city  ?  " 

''  Twelve  or  fourteen  at  least,  if  I  go  on 
foot.  There,  Nelly,  do  not  help  me,  dear- 
est ;  I  shall  not  have  you  to-morrow  to 
fasten  these  straps." 

''  This  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  Frank  :  it's 
Kate's  present.  How  sorry  she  will  be  not 
to  have  given  it  with  her  own  hands  ! " 
And  so  saying,  she  gave  him  the  purse  her 
sister  had  worked. 

•'But  there  is  gold  in  it,"  said  the  boy, 
growing  pale  with  emotion. 

•'•■  Very  little, Frank,  dearest,"  replied  she, 
smiling.'  •'  A  cadet  must  always  have  gold 
in  his  jmrse,  so  little  Hans  tell-j  us  ;  and  you 
know  how  wise  he  is  in  all  these  matters." 

"  And  is  it  from  a  home  like  this  that  I 
am  to  take  gold  away  ? '"  cried  he,  passion- 
ately. 

"'Nay,  Frank,  you  must  not  persuade  us 
that  we  are  so  very  poor.  I  will  not  ct^n- 
sent  to  any  sense  of  martyrdom,  I  promise 
you."  It  was  not  vv^ithout  difficulty  she 
could  overcome  his  scruples  ;  nor,  perhaps, 
had  she  succeeded  at  all,  if  his  thoughts 
had  not  been  diverted  into  another  channel 
by  a  light  tai)[)ing  at  the  door.  It  was 
Hans  Rui-ckle  come  to  awake  him. 

Again  and  again  the  brother  and  sister 
embraced  ;  and  in  a  very  agony  of  tears 
Frank  tore  himself  av/ay,  and  hastened 
down  the  stairs.  The  next  moment  the 
heavy  house  door  banged  loudly,,  and  he 
was  gone. 

Oh,  the  loneliness  of  mind  in  which  he 
threaded  his  way  through  the  dark  and 
narrow  streets,  w'here  the  snow  already  lay 
deeply  !  With  what  sinking  of  the  heart 
he  turned  to  look  for  the  last  time  at  the 
window  where  the  light  —  the  only  one  to 
be  seen — -till  glimmered  !  How  little  could 
all  the  promjjtings  of  hope  suffice  against 
the  sad  and  dark  reality  that  he  was  leav- 


ing all  he  loved,  and  all  wdio  loved  him, 
ii)  adventure  u})on  a  world  where  all  was 

•  bleak  and  friendless  ! 

But  not  all  his  dark  forebodings  could 
equal  hers  from  whom  he  had  just  parted. 
Loving  her  brother  with  an  alTection  more 
like  that  of  mother  than  sister,  she  had  often 
thought  over  the  traits  of  his  character, 
where,  with  many  a  noble  gift,  the  evil 
seeds  of  wrong  teaching  had  left,  like  tall 

'  weeds  among  flowers,  the  baneful  errors  of 
inordinate  self-esteem  and  pride.  Ignorant 
of  the  career  on  which  he  was  about  to  en- 
ter, Ellen  could  but  speculate  vaguely  how 
such  a  character  would  be  esteemed,  and 
whether  his  native  frankness  and  generosity 
would  cover  over,  or  make  ajipear  as  foibles, 
these  graver  faults.  Their  own  narrow  for- 
tunes, the  many  straits  and  privations  of 
poverty,  with  all  their  cruel  wounds  to 
honest  pride,  and  all  their  sore  trials  of 
temper,  she  could  bear  up  against  with  an 
undaunted  courage.  She  had  learned  her 
lesson  in  the  only  school  wherein  it  is 
taught,  and  daily  habit  had  instilled  its  own 
powers  of  endurance;  but,  for  Frank,  her 
ambition  hoped  a  higher  and  brighter  des- 
tiny, and  now,  in  her  solitude,  and  with  a 
swelling  heart,  she  knelt  down  and  prayed 
for  him.  And,  oh  !  if  the  utterings  of  such 
devotion  never  rise  to  heaven  or  meet  ac- 
ceptance there,  they  at  least  bring  balm  to 
the  spirit  of  him  who  syllables  them,  build- 
ing vC\^  a  hope  whose  foundations  are  above 
the  casualties  of  humanity,  and  giving  a 
courage  that  mere  self-reliance  never  gave. 
Little  Hans  not  only  came  to  awaken 
Frank,  but  to  give  him  companionship  for 
some  miles  of  his  way — a  thoughtful  kind- 
ness, for  which  the  youth's  deep  preoccu- 
pation seemed  to  offer  but  a  poor  return. 
Indeed,  Frank  scarcely  knew  that  he  was 
not  traveling  in  utter  solitude,  and  all  the 
skillful  devices  of  the  worthy  dwarf  to  turn 
the  channel  of  his  thoughts  were  fruitless. 
Had  there  been  sufficient  light  to  have  sur- 
veyed the  equipment  of  his  companion,  it 
is  more  than  i:)robable  that  the  sight  would 
have  done  more  to  produce  this  diversion 
of  gloom  than  any  arguments  which  could 
have  been  used.  Master  Roeckle,  who^e 
miiid  v/as  a  perfect  storehouse  of  German 
horrors,   earthly  and  unearthly,  and  who 

;  imagined  that  a  great  majority  of  the  hu- 
man })opulation  of  the  globe  were  either 

,  bandits  or  witches,  had  surrounded  himself 
with  a  whole  museum  of  amulets  and 
charms  of  various  kinds.  In  his  cap  he 
wore  the  tail  of  a  black  squirrel,  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  "  t'orest  Imp  ;  "  a  large 
dried  toad  hung  around  his  neck,  like  an 
ordei',  to  protect  him  from  the  evil  eye ;  a 
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duck's  foot  was  fastened  to  the  tassel  of  his 
boot,  as  a  talisman  against  drowuiug  ; 
while  strings  of  medals,  coins,  ])recious 
stones,  blessed  beads,  and  dried  insects, 
hung  round  and  about  him  in  every  direc- 
tion. Of  all  the  portions  of  his  equipment, 
however,  what  seemed  the  most  absurd  was 
a  huge  pole-axe  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  which  he  carried  as  a  defense  against 
mere  mortal  foes,  but  v/hich,  from  its 
weight  and  size,  appeared  far  more  likely 
to  lay  its  bearer  low  than  inflict  injury 
upon  others.  It  had  been  originally  stored 
up  in  the  Rust  Kanimer,  at  Prague,  and 
was  said  to  be  the  identical  weapon  with 
which  Conrad  slew  the  giant  at  Lcutmcritz 
— a  fact  which  warranted  Hans  in  expend- 
ing two  hnnded  fioi'ins  in  purchasing  it ; 
as,  to  use  his  own  emphatic  words,  "it  was 
not  every  day  one  knew  where  to  find  the 
weapon  to  bring  down  a  giant." 

As  Hans,  encumbered  by  his  various 
adjuncts,  trotted  along  beside  his  stalwart 
companion,  he  soon  discovered  that  all  his 
conversational  ability — to  exert  which  cost 
him  so  dearly — was  utterly  unattended  to; 
he  fell  into  a  moody  silence,  and  thus  they 
journeyed  for  miles  of  way  without  inter- 
changing a  v»^ord.  At  last  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  little  village  to  Hernitz  Kret- 
schen,  whence  by  a  by-road  Frank  was  to 
reach  the  regular  line  that  leads  through 
the  Hbhlen  Thai  to  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
and  where  they  were  to  jxirt. 

'•  I  feel  as  though  I  could  almost  go  all 
the  way  with  you,"  said  Hans,  as  they 
stopped  to  gaze  upon  the  little  valley  where 
lay  the  village,  and  beyond  which  stretched 
a  deep  forest  of  dark  pine-trees  traversed 
by  a  single  road. 

'•'Nay,  Hans,"  said  Frank,-  smiling,  as 
for  the  first  time  he  beheld  the  strange 
figure  beside  him,  ''you  must  go  back  to 
your  pleasant  little  village  and  live  happily, 
to  do  many  a  kindness  to  others,  as  you  have 
done  to  me  to-day." 

"I  would  like  to  take  service  vv'ith  the 
Empress  myself,"  said  Hans,  "  if  it  were 
for  some  good  and  great  cause,  like  the 
defense  of  the  Church  against  the  Turks, 
or  the  extermination  of  the  race  of  dragons 
that  infest  the  Lower  Danube." 

"  But  you  forget,  Hans,  it  is  an  Emperor 
rules  over  Austria  now,"  said  Frank,  pre- 
ferring to  offer  a  correction  to  the  less 
startling  of  his  hallucinations. 

"  Xo,  no,  Master  Frank,  they  have  not 
deposed  the  good  Maria  Teresa — they  would 
never  do  that.  I  saw  her  picture  over  the 
doorway  of  the  Burgermeister  the  lavst  time 
I  went  to  visit  my  mother  in  the  Bregent- 
zer  Wald  and  by  the  same  token  her  crown 


and  scepter  were  just  newly  gilt —  a  thing 
they  vva)uld  not  have  done  if  she  were  not 
on  the  throne." 

*'  What  if  she  were  dead,  and  her  son 
too  ?  "♦  said  Frank  ;  but  his  words  wcro 
scarce  uttered  when  he  regretted  to  have 
said  them,  so  striking  was  the  change  that 
came  over  the  dwarf's  features. 

"  If  that  were  indeed  true,  Heaven  have 
mercy  on  us!"  exclaimed  he,  ])iouslv. 
"Old  Frederick  will  have  liut  little  i)ily 
for  good  Catholics  !  But  no,  Master  Frank, 
this  cannot  be.  The  last  time  I  received 
soldiers  from  Xeuremberg  they  wore  the 
same  uniforms  as  ever,  and  the  '  Moriamur 
pro  Eege  nostro,  M.  T.'  v/as  in  gold  letters 
on  every  banner  as  before." 

Frank  wj:sin  no  humor  to  disturb  sO 
innocent  and  so  pleasing  a  delusion,  and  he 
gave  no  further  opposition,  and  now  they 
both  descended  the  path  which  led  to  the 
little  inn  of  the  village.  Here  Hans  insist- 
ed on  performing  tlie  part  of  host,  and 
soon  the  table  was  covered  with  brown 
bread  and  hard  eggs,  and  those  great 
massive  sausages  which  Germans  love,  to- 
gether with  various  flasks  of  Margriifler 
and  other  "■  Badisch  "  wines. 

"  Who  knows,"  said  Hans,  as  he  pledged 
his  guest  by  ringing  his  wineglass  against 
the  others,  "if,  when  we  meet  again,  thou 
wouldst  sit  down  at  the  table  with  such  as 
me!" 

"  How  so,  Hanserl  ?  " 
astonishment. 

"  I  mean,  Master  Franz,  that  you  may 
become  a  Colonel,  or  perhaps  a  General, 
with  mayhap  the  'St.  Joseph'  at  your 
bottonhole,  or  the  '  Maria  Teresa'  arour^d 
your  neck  ;  and  if  so,  how  could  you  take 
your  place  at  the  beard  vvith  the  poor  tov- 
maker?" 

"I'm  not  ashamed  to  do  so  now,"  said 
Frank,  haughtily;  "and  the  Emperor 
cannot  make  me  more  a  gentleman  than 
my  birth  has  done.  Were  I  to  be  asliamed 
of  those  who  befriended  me,  I  should  both 
disgrace  my  rank  and  my  name  together." 

"These  are  good  words,  albeit  too  proud 
ones,"  said  Hans,  thoughtfully.  "'  As  a 
guide  through  life,  pride  will  do  well 
enough  when  the  road;-!  are  good  and  your 
equipage  costly;  but  when  you  come  upon 
mountain-paths  and  stony  tracts,  with 
many  a  wild  torrent  to  cross,  and  many  a 
dark  glen  to  traverse,  huniility — even  a 
child's  humility — will  give  better  terching." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  be  other  than 
humble!"  said  the  boy  ;  but  the  flashing 
brightness  of  his  eyes,  and  the  heightened 
color  of  his  cheek,  seemed  to  contradict  his 
words. 


isked  the  boy  in 
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For  a  wliile  the  conversation  flagged,  or 
was  maintained  in  short  and  broken  sen- 
tences, when  at  knigth  Frank  said: 

"  You  will  often  go  to  see  thera,  Hanserl, 
won't  you?  You'll  sit  vvith  thetn,  too,  of 
an  evening?  for  they  will  feel  lonely  now; 
and  my  lather  will  like  to  tell  you  his 
stories  about  liome,  as  he  calls  it  still." 

"That  will  I,"  said  Hans;  "they  arc 
the  ha})piest  hours  of  my  life  when  I  sit 
beside  that  hc;n-t!i.'' 

Frank  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and 
his  lips  quivered  as  he  tried  to  speak. 

'•  You'll  be  kind  to  poor  Ellen,  too  ;  she 
is  so  timid,  Hans.  Y"ou  cannot  believe  how 
anxious  she  is,  lest  her  little  carvings  should 
be  thought  unworthy  of  praise." 

'•'  They  are  gems  !  they  are  treasures  of 
art  !  "  cried  Hans,  enthusiastically, 

''And  my  sweet  Kate  !"  cried  the  boy, 
as  his  eyes  ran  over,  Avhile  a  throng  of  emo- 
tions seemed  to  stop  his  utterance. 
•  "She  is  so  beautiful  !"  exclaimed  Hans, 
tcrvently.  "Except  the  Blessed  Maria  at 
the  Holy  Cross,  I  never  beheld  such  love- 
liness. There  is  the  Angelus  ringing  ;  let 
us  pray  a  blessing  on  them  ;""  and  they 
both  knelt  down  in  deep  devotion.  Frank's 
lips  never  moved,  but  with  swelling  heart 
iuid  clasped  hands  he  remained  fixed  as  a 
statue  ;  while  Hanserl  in  some  quaint  old 
rhyme  uttered  his  devotions. 

"And  yonder  is  the  dog-star,  bright  and 
splendid,"  said  Hans,  as  he  arose.  "  Tliere 
never  was  a  happier  omen  for  the  begin- 
ning of  a  journey.  You'll  be  lucky,  boy  ; 
there  is  tiie  earnest  of  good  fortune.  That 
same  star  was  shining  along  the  path  as  I 
entered  Baden,  eighteen  years  ago;  and  see 
what  a  lucky  life  has  mine  been  !  " 

Frank  could  not  but'  smile  at  the  poor 
dwarf's  appreciation  of  his  fortune^  but 
Hanserl's  features  wore  a  look  tluit  betok- 
ened a  happy  and  contented  nature. 

"And  yours  has  been  a  lucky  life,  Han- 
serl ?  "  said  he,  half  in  question. 

"  Lucky  ?  ay,  that  has  it.  I  was  a  ])oor 
boy,  barefooted  and  hungry  in  my  native 
forest  —  deformed,  and  stunted,  too  -  a 
thing  to  pity — too  v/eak  to  work,  and  witli 
none  to  teach  me,  and  yet  even  I  was  not 
forgotten  by  Him  who  made  the  world  so 
fair  and  beautiful  ;  but  in  my  heart  was 
planted  a  desire  to  be  something — to  do 
something,  that  others  might  benefit  by. 
The  children  used  to  mock  me  as  I  ])assed  \ 
along  the  road,  but  a  voice  whispered 
within  me,  '  Be  of  courage,  Hanserl,  they 
will  bless  thee  yet— they  will  gi-eet  thee 
with  many  a  merry  laugh  and  joyous  cry, 
and  call  Ihee  their  own  kind  Hanserl  ; ' 
and  60  have  1  lived  to  see  it  I     My  name  is 


j  far  ;ind  wide  over  Germany.     Little  boys 

and   girls  know  and  speak  of  me  amongst 

i  the  first  Avords  they  syllalile  ;  and  from  the 

■  palace   to  the  Bauer's  hut,  Hans  lioiickle 

has  his  friends  ;  and  Avho  knows,  that  when 

this  ])oor  clay  is  mingled  with  th.c  earth, 

Imt  that  my  spirit  wiU  hover  around  the 

.  Chri.'-tmas-trce  Vvlien  glad  voices  call" upon 

me  !     I  often  think  it  will  be  so." 

'     Frank's  eyes  glistened  as  he  gazed  upon 

the  dwarf,   who    sjooke  v\'ith  a  degree  of 

emotion  and  feeling  very  different  from  his 

wont. 

"So  you  see.  Master  Franz,"  said  he, 
smiling,  "  there  are  ambitions  of  every  hue, 
and  this  of  mine  you  may  deem  of  the  very 
faintest,  but  it  is  enough  for  me.     Had  I 
been  a  great  painter  or  a  poet,  I  would 
have  reveled  in  the  thought  tliat  my  genius 
adorned  the  walls  of  many  a  noble  palace, 
and  that  my  verses  kindled  emotions   in 
I  many  a  heart  that  felt  like  my  own  ;  but 
as  one  whom  nature  has  not  gifted — poor, 
'.  ignoble,  and  unlettered — am  1  not  lucky  to 
have  found  a  little  world  of  joyous  hearts 
I  and  merry  voices,  who  care  for  me  and 
j  speak  of  me? — ay,  and  who  would  give 
me  a  higher  place  in  their  ecteem  than  to 
Jean  Paul,  or  Goethe  hiniself?" 
!      Tlic  friends  had  but  time  to  pledge  each 
other  in  a  parting-glass,  when  the  stage 
drove  up  by  which  Hans  was  to  return  to 
Baden.      A  few  hurried  words,  half  cheer- 
ing, half  sorrowful — a  close  embrace — one 
long  and  lingering  squeeze  of  the  hand — 

"  Farewell,  kind  Hanserl ! '' — 

"  God  guide  thee,  Franz  !  " — and  they 
parted. 

Frank  stood  in  the  little  "Platz,"  where 
the  crowd  yet  lingered,  watching  the  retir- 
ing "Post,"' uncertain  which  way  to  turn 
him.  He  dreaded  to  find  himself  all  alone, 
and  yet  he  shrank  from  new  companion- 
ship. The  newly-risen  moon  and  the  calm 
air  invited  him  to  pursue  his  road  ;  so  he 
set  out  once  more,  the  very  exercise  being 
a  relief  against  his  sad  thoughts. 

Few  words  arc  more  estjiily  s])oken  than 
"  he  went  to  seek  his  fortune  ;"  and  what 
a  whole  world  lies  within  the  narrow^  com- 
pass. A  world  of  high-hearted  ho])es  and 
doubting  fear — of  noble  ambition  to  be 
won,  and  glorious  paths  to  be  trod,  mingled 
with  tender  thoughts  of  home  and  tiiose 
who  made  it  such.  What  sustaining  cour- 
age must  be  his  who  dares  this  coiu'se  and 
braves  that  terrible  conflict — the  toughest 
thc'it  ever  man  fought — between  his  own 
bright  coloring  of  life  and  the  stern  reality 
of  the  world.  How  many  hopes  has  he  to 
a))andon — how  many  illusions  to  give  up. 
How  often  is  his  faith  to  be  ialsifiod  and 
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his  trustfulness  betrayed  ;  find,  worst  of 
all,  what  a  fatal  change  do  these  trials  im- 
press upon  himself — how  different  is  he 
from  what  he  had  been. 

Young  and  untried  as  Frank  Dalton  was 
in  life,  he  Avas  not  altogether  unprepared 
for  the  vicissitudes  that  awaited  him  ;  his 
sister  Nelly's  teachings  had  done  much  to 
temper  the  over-buoyant  spirit  of  his 
nature,  and  make  him  feel  that  he  must 
draw  upon  that  same  courage  to  sustain  the 
present,  rather  than  to  gild  the  future. 

His  heart  was  sorrowful,  too,  at  leaving 
a  home  where  unitedly  they  had,  perhaps, 
borne  up  better  against  poverty.  He  felt 
— for  his  own  heart  revealed  it — hov/  much 
can  be  endured  in  companionship,  and  how 
the  burden  of  misfortune — like  every  other 
load — is  light  when  many  bear  it.  Now, 
thinking  of  these  things,  now,  fancying  the 
kind  of  life  that  might  lie  before  him,  he 
marched  along.  Then  he  wondered  whether 
the  Count  v/ould  resemble  his  father.  The 
Daltons  were  remarkable  for  strong  traits 
of  family  likeness,  not  alone  in  fca.tnre,  but 
in  character — and  what  a  comfort  Frank 
felt  in  fancying  tliat  the  old  general  would 
be  a  thorough  Dalton  in  frankness  and 
kindliness  of  nature,  easy  in  disposition, 
with  all  the  careless  freedom  of  his  own 
father  !  How  he  should  love  him,  as  one 
of  themselves. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  certain  fam- 
ilies are  remarkable  above  others  for  the 
importance  that  they  attach  to  the  ties  of 
kindred,  making  the  boast  of  relationship 
always  superior  to  the  claims  of  self -formed 
friendships.  This  is  iierhaps  more  pecu- 
liarly the  case  among  those  vv^ho  live  little 
in  the  world,  and  whose  daily  sayings -and 
doings  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  narpow- 
circle  of  home.  But  yet  it  is  singular  hov/ 
long  this  prejudice — for  perhaps  it  deserves 
no  better  name — can  stand  the  conflict  of 
actual  life.  The  Daltons  were  a  special  in- 
stance of  what  we  mean.  Certain  charac- 
teristics of  look  and  feature  distinguished 
them  all,  and  they  all  agreed  in  maintain- 
ing the  claim  of  relationship  as  the  strong- 
est bond  of  union  ;  and  it  was  strange  into 
how  many  minor  channels  this  stream 
meandered.  Every  old  ruin,  every  monu- 
ment, every  fragment  of  armor,  or  ancient 
volume  associated  with  their  name,  as- 
sumed a  kind  of  religious  value  in  their 
eyes,  and  the  word  Dalton  was  a  talisman 
to  exalt  the  veriest  trifle  into  the  rank  of 
relic.  From  his  earliest  infancy  Frank  had 
been  taught  these  lessons.  Tliey  were  the 
traditions  of  the  parlor  and  the  kitchen, 
and  by  the  mere  force  of  repetition  became 
a  part  of  his  very  nature.      Corrig-O'Neal 
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was  the  theme  of  every  story.  The  ancient 
house  of  the  family,  and  which,  although 
by  time's  changes 'it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Godfreys — from  whom  his 
mother  came — was  yet  regarded  with  all  the 
feelings  of  ancient  pride.  Over  and  over 
again  was  he  told  of  the  once  princely  state 
that  his  ancestors  held  there — the  troops  of 
retainers — the  mounted  followers  that  ever 
accompanied  them.  The  old  house  itself 
was  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  palace,  aiul  its 
wide-spreading  but  neglected  grounds 
spoken  of  like  the  park  of  royalty. 

To -see  this  old  house  of  his  fathers,  to 
behold  with  his  own  eyes  the  seat  of  their 
once  greatness,  became  the  passion  of  the 
boy's  heart.  Never  did  the  Bedouin  of  the 
Desert  long  after  Mecca  with  more  heart- 
straining  desire.  To  such  a  pitch  had  this 
i:)assion  gained  on  him,  that,  unable  any 
longer  to  resist  an  impulse  that  neither  left 
his  thoughts  by  day  nor  his  dreams  by  night, 
he  fled  from  his  school  at  Bruges,  and  when 
only  ten  years  old  made  his  way  to  Ostend, 
and,  under  jDretense  of  seeking  a  return  to 
his  family,  jiersuaded.  the  skipper  of  a 
trading  vessel  to  give  him  passage  to  Lim- 
erick. It  would  take  us  too  far  from  our 
road — already  a  long  one — were  we  to  fol- 
low liis  Avanderings  and  tell  of  all  the  difh- 
culties  that  beset  the  little  fellow  on  his 
lonely  journey.  Enough  that  we  say,  he 
did  at  last  reach  the  goal  of  his  hopes  ;  and, 
after  a  journey  of  eight  long  days,  And  him- 
self at  the  ancient  gate  of  Corrig-O'Neal. 

At  first  the  disajipointment  wasdreadfnl. 
Theproud  mansion,  of  whose  glorious  sp-len- 
dor  his  imagination  had  created  an  Oriental 
palace,  was  an  antiquated  brick  edifice,  in 
front  of  which  ran  a  long  terrace,  once 
adorned  with  statues,  but  of  which  tlie  i)ed- 
estals  alone  remained.  A  few  hedges  of 
yew,  v/ith  here  and  there  the  fragments  of  a 
marble  figure  or  fountain,  showed  that 
the  old  French  chateau  taste  had  once  pre- 
vailed there  ;  and  of  this  a  quaint  straight 
avenue  of  lime-trees,  reaching  directly 
from  the  door  to  the  river,  also  bore  evi- 
dence. The  tone  of  sadness  and  desertion 
was  on  everything  ;  many  of  the  lower  win- 
dows were  Walled  up  ;  the  great  door  itself 
i  was  fastened  and  barricaded  in  such  a  way 
[  as  to  show  it  had  been  long  disused.  Not 
a  creature  Avas  to  be  seen  stirring  about  the 
place,  and  save  that  at  night  the  flickering 
I  light  of  a  candle  might  be  descried  from  a 
:  small  casement  that  looked  upon  the  gar- 
den, the  house  might  have  been  deemed 
uninhabited.  Perliaps  something  in  the 
mysterious  desolation  of  the  scene  had  ita 
influence  over  the  boy's  mind  ;  but  as  hour 
by  hour  he  lingered  in  those  silent  woods, 
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and  lay  in  the  deep  grass,  watching  the 
cloud  shadows  as  they  stole  along,  he  grew 
fondly  attached  to  the  place  ;  now  losing 
iiimself  in  some  reverie  cf  the  long  past, 
now  following  out  some  half-rememhered 
narrative  of  his  mother's  childhood,  when 
she  herself  dwelt  there. 

All  his  little  resources  of  pocket-money 
expended  —  his  clothes,  save  such  as  he 
wore,  sold — ho  could  scarcely  tear  himself 
from  a  scene  Uiat  filled  every  avenue  of  liis 
heart.  The  time,  however,  came  when  a 
ship,  about  to  siil  for  the  Scheldt,  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  returning  home  ; 
and  now  this  was  to  be  his  last  day  at  Cor- 
rig-0'Neal. 

And  what  a  day  of  conflicting  thought  was 
it — now  half  resolved  to  approach  the 
house,  and  ask  to  see  his  uncle,  and  now  re- 
pelled by  remembering  all  his  unkindness 
to  his  father — then,  marveling  whether 
some  change  might  not  have  taken  place  in 
the  old  m:in-s  mind,  and  whether  in  his 
lonely  desolation  ho  might  not  Avish  once 
more  to  see  liis  kindi-ed  near  him. 

He  knew  not  wljat  to  do,  and  evening 
found  him  Ftill  undecided,  and  sitting  on 
a  little  rising  spot,  from  which  the  view 
extended  over  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  vrhence  he  had  often  watched 
the  solitary  light  that  marked  the  old  man's 
vigils. 

Wearied  by  long  watching  and  thought, 
he  fell  asleep ;  and  when  he  awoke,  tlie  light 
was  gone — the  liglit  which  hitherto  had  al- 
ways burned  till  daybreak  !  and  from  the 
darkness  it  must  now  be  far  from  that  hour. 
While  Frank  wondered  what  this  might 
mean,  he  was  startled  by  hearing  footsteps 
near  him — at  least  so  they  sounded — on  the 
gravel-walk  of  the  garden,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes  after,  the  grating  sound  of  a  key, 
and  the  opening  of  a  small  door  which  led 
out  into  the  wood.  He  no vv^  perceived  that 
a  man  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll, 
who  seemed  irresolute  and  undecided  ;  for 
he  twice  returned  to  the  door,  once  intro- 
duced the  key,  and  again  withdrev/  it,  as  if 
with  a  clianged  purpose.  Suddenly  he  ap- 
l)earcd  to  have  made  up  his  mind,  for, 
stooping  down,  he  began  to  dig  with  the 
greatest  energy,  stopping  at  intervals  to 
listen,  and  again  continuing  his  work  when 
satisfied  that  he  was  unobserved. 

The  hour — the  scene  itself — the  evident 
secrecy  of  the  man,  almost  paralyzed  the 
boy  with  terror  ;  nor  was  it  till  long  after 
ihc  turf  was  replaced,  dry  leaves  and  dead 
branches  were  strewn  over  the  spot,  and  the 
man  himself  gone,  that  Frank  gained  cour- 
age to  move  away.  This  he  did,  at  first 
cautiously  and  timidly,  and  then  with  a 


speed  that  soon  carried  liim  far  away  from 
the  spot.  The  following  day  he  was  at  sea  ; 
and  if  at  first  the  strange  .scene  never  left 
his  thoughts,  with  time  the  in)i)ression 
faded  away,  till  at  length  it  assumed  the 
indistinctness  of  a  vision,  or  of  some  picture 
created  by  mere  imagination. 

When  he  did  return  home,  he  never  re- 
vealed, except  to  Nelly,  where  he  had  been, 
and  the  object  for  whi(  h  he  went  ;  but, 
even  to  her,  from  some  strange  love  of 
mystery,  he  told  nothing  of  the  last  night's 
experience:  this  was  a  secret,  which  he 
hoarded  like  a  niiser's  treasure,  and  loved 
to  think  that  he  only  knew  of.  The  stirring 
events  of  a  schoolboy's  life,  at  first,  and 
sul)sequently  the  changeful  scenes  of  open- 
ing manhood,  gradually  effaced  the  im- 
pression of  what  he  had  seen,  or  merely 
left  it  to  all  the  indistinctness  of  a  dream. 

And  thus  are  thoughts  often  sealed  up  in 
the  memory  for  years — unnoticed  and  un- 
known— till,  after  a  long  interval,  they  are 
all  called  forth,  and  become  the  very  pivots 
on  which  turns  our  destiny. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


YHE   OXSLOWS. 


The  little  town  of  Baden  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  considerable  excitement  by 
the  unexpected  arrival  we  have  chronicled 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  and  the  host  of 
"  the  Russie "  reduced  to  the  most  un- 
conmion  straits  to  restore  the  effective  of  a 
staff,  now  brought  down  to  the  closest 
economy  of  retrenchment.  Cooks,  waiters, 
and  housemaids  were  sought  after  in  every 
quarter,  while  emissaries  were  despatched 
right  and  left  to  replenish  the  larder  and 
provide  for  the  Avants  of  the  miglity  "  Eng- 
lander."  Nor  was  all  the  bustle  and 
commotion  limited  to  v.ithin  the  liotel,  but 
extended  throughout  tlie  village  itself, 
where  many  a  rustic  pony,  laid  up  in  ordi- 
nary for  the  winter,  was  again  trimmed, 
and  curried,  and  shod,  to  be  j)araded  before 
the  windows  Avitli  a  scarlet  saddle-cloth  and 
a  Avorsted  tassel  to  the  bridle,  in  all  the 
seductive  attraction  of  a  palfrey.  Even 
flower-girls  made  their  appearance  again 
Avith  a  few  frost-nipped  buds  and  leaves ; 
while  a  bassoon  and  a  triangle,  voting 
themselves  a  band,  gave  horrid  signs  of 
their  means  of  persecution. 

Meanwhile  were  the  fortunate  indivi- 
duals, for  Avhose  benefit  these  exertions 
were  evoked,  in  the  most  blissful  ignorance 
of  all  the  interest  they  were  awakening, 
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From  the  first  moment  of  their  arrival  none 
had  ever  seen  them.  Waited  u^wn  by  their 
own  servants,  scarcely  licard,  not  even 
appearing  at  the  windows,  they  were  un- 
consciously ministering  to  a  mystery  that 
now  engaged  every  tongue  and  ear  around 
them.  As,  however,  notliing  of  secrecy 
had  any  share  in  their  proceedings,  we  have 
no  scruple  in  invading  the  i)rescncc  and 
introdu"ing  the  reader  to  the  company. 

Sir  Stafford  Onslow  was  an  immensely 
rich  London  banker,  who  in  his  capacity  of 
borough  member  had  voted  steadily  Avitli 
tiie  Whigs  for  some  five-and-twenty  years  ; 
supporting  them  by  all  the  influence  of  his 
wealth  and  family,  and  who  now  came 
abroad,  in  a  pet  of  sulk  with  his  party,  on 
being  refused  the  peerage.  By  nature 
generous,  kind-hearted,  and  affectionate, 
the  constant  pressure  of  a  more  ambitious 
wife  had  involved  liini  in  a  career  to  which 
neither  his  tastes  nor  habits  suited  him. 
The  fortune  which  he  would  have  dispensed 
with  dignity  and  munificence,  he  was  eter- 
nally taught  to  believe  should  be  the  step- 
ping-stone to  sometliing  higher  in  rank. 
All  his  influence  in  the  City,  of  which  he 
was  justly  proud,  he  was  told,  was  a  mere 
vulgar  ambition  in  comparison  with  tllat  a 
coronet  would  bestov/  on  him,  and  in  fact, 
having  believed  himself  the  leading  man  of 
a  great  section  in  society,  he  was  led  to  look 
upon  his  position  v/ith  discontent,  and 
fancy  that  his  just  claims  Avere  disregarded 
and  denied.  Lady  Hester  Onslow,  who, 
having  once  been  a  beauty  and  the  admired 
belle  of  Royalty  itself,  had  accepted  the 
banker  in  a  moment  of  pique,  and  never 
forgave  him  afterwards  the  unhajipy  pre- 
ference. 

Belonging  to  a  very  ancient  but  poor' 
family,  few  were  surprised. at  her  accepting 
a  husband  some  thirty-odd  years  her  senior ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  she  would  fully  have 
recognized  the  prudence  of  her  choice,  if, 
by  the  death  of  a  distant  relative  in  Lidia, 
which  occurred  a  few  months  after  her 
marriage,  she  had  not  acquired  a  very  large 
fortune.  This  sudden  accession  of  wealth 
coming,  as  she  herself  said,  "  too  late," 
embittered  every  hour  of  her  after-life. 

Had  she  been  wealthy  but  a  few  months 
back,  she  had  married  the  man  she  loved, 
or  whom  she  thought  she  loved,  •  the  | 
heartless,  handsome,  well-mannered  Lord 
Norvv'ood,  a  penniless  viscount,  ruined ! 
before  he  came  of  age,  and  with  no  other 
means  of  support  than  the  faculties  which 
knavery  had  sharpened  into  talent. 

Miss  Onslow  and  her  brother,  both  the 
children  of  a  former  marriage,  were  strik- 
ingly like  their  father,  not  alone  in  feature. 


[  but  in  the  traits  of  his  frank  and  generous 
character.  They  were  devotedly  attached 
to  him  ;  not  the  less,  perhaps,  from  the 
circumstances  of  a  marriage  to  Avhich  they 
were  strongly  opposed,  and  whose  results 
they  now  saw  in  many  a  passage  of  discoitl 
and  disagreement. 

George  and  Sydney  Onslow  were  both 
dark-complexioned  and  bkick-eyed,  and 
had  many  traits  of  Spanish  origin  in  ap-- 
pearance,  their  mother  having  been  from 
that  country.  Lady  Hester  was  a  blonde, 
and  affected  to  think  that  the  Southern 
tint  was  but  an  approximation  to  the  negro. 
ISTor  was  she  less  critical  on  their  manners, 
whoso  joyous  freedom  she  pronounced  es- 
sentially vulgar.  Such,  in  a  few  words, 
were  the  discordant  elements  which  fate 
had  bound  uji  as  a  family,  and  who  now^, 
by  the  sudden  illness  of  Sir  Stafford,  were 
driven  to  seek  refuge  in  the  deserted  town 
of  Baden.  Kor  can  we  omit  another  who, 
altliough  not  tied  to  the  rest  by  kindred, 
had  been  long  a  member  of  the  circle. 
This  vfas  Dr.  Grounsell,  an  old  college 
friend  of  Sir  Stafford's,  and  who,  having 
lost  every  shilling  of  his  fortune  by  a 
speculation,  had  taken  up  his  home  at  the 
banker's  many  years  previous  to  his  second 
marriage.  Lady  Hester's  dislike  to  him 
amounted  to  actual  hatred.  She  detested 
him  for  the  influence  he  possessed  over  her 
husband — for  the  sturdincss  of  a  character 
tiiat  resisted  every  blandishment — for  a 
quaintness  th.'it  certainly  verged  upon  vul- 
garity, and,  most  of  all,  for  the  open  and 
undisguised  manner  he  always  declared 
against  everv  scheme  for  the  attainment  of 
a  title. 

As  Sir  Stafford's  physician,  the  only  one 
in  whom  he  had  confidence,  the  doctor 
was  enabled  to  stand  his  ground  against 
attacks  which  must  have  conquered  him  ; 
and  by  dint  of  long  resistance  and  a  cer- 
tain obstinacy  of  character,  he  had  grown 
to  take  pleasure  in  an  o])position  which,  to 
a  man  of  more  refinement  and  feeling, 
must  have  proved  intolerable ;  and  al- 
though decidedly  attached  to  Sir  Stafford 
and  his  children,  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
still  more  bound  to  them  by  hate  to  "my 
lady"  than  by  all  his  affection  for  them- 
selves. 

GrounseU  detested  the  Continent,  yet  he 
followed  them  abroad,  resolved  never  to 
give  up  an  inch  of  ground  uncontested  ; 
and  although  assailed  by  a  thousand  slights 
and  petty  insults,  he  stood  stoutly  up 
against  them  all,  defying  every  effort  of 
fiii^e  ladyism,  French  cookery,  homoeo- 
pathy, puppyism,  and  the  water-cure,  to 
dislodge   him   from   his  position.      There 
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was  very  possibly  more  of  dogged  malice 
in  all  this  tiian  amiability  or  attachmeut 
to  liis  friends  ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  doctor 
to  say  that  he  was  no  hypocrite,  and  would 
never  have  blinked  the  acknowledgment  if 
fairly  confronted  with  the  charge. 

Although,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my 
lady's  resentful  notice  of  the  ministerial 
neglect,  the  whole  family  would  have  been 
snugly  domesticated  in  their  beautiiul  villa 
beside  the  Thames  at  liiclimond,  she  art- 
fully contrived  to  throw  the  vv'hole  weight 
of  every  annoyance  they  cxj^crienced  upon 
every  one's  shoulders  rather  than  her  ovfn  ; 
and  as  she  certainly  called  to  her  aid  no 
remarkable  })hiloso})hy  against  the  incou- 
Tcniences  of  travel,  the  budget  of  her  griev- 
ances assumed  a  most  im])osing  bulk. 

Dressed  in  the  very  perfection  of  a  morn- 
ing costume,  her  cap,  her  gloves,  her  em- 
broidered slippers,  all  in  the  most  accurate 
keeping  with  tliat  assumed  air  of  seclusion 
by  which  fine  ladies  compliment  the  visitor 
fortunate  enough  to  be  admitted  to  their 
presence.  Lady  Hester  sat  at  a  window, 
occasionally  looking  from  the  deep  lace 
that  bordered  her  handkerchief  to  the 
picturescpie  scene  of  mountain  and  river 
that  lay  before  her.  A  fastidious  taste 
might  have  found  something  to  be  pleased 
witli  in  either,  but  assuredly  her  handsome 
features  evinced  no  agreeable  emotion,  and 
her  expression  was  that  of  utter  "ennai" 
and  listlessness. 

At  another  window  sat  Sydney  Onslow 
drawing  ;  her  brother  standing  behind  her 
chair,  and  from  time  to  time  adding  his 
counsels,  but  in  a  tone  studiously  low  and 
whispered.  "Get  that  shadow  in  some- 
thing deeper,  Syd,  and  you'll  have  more 
effect  in  tiie  distance." 

'"What  is  that  I  hear  about  effect  and 
distance?"  sighed  out  my  lady.  "You 
surely  are  not  drawing  ?  " 

"  Only  sketching  ;  making  a  hurried  note 
of  that  wheel,  and  the  quaint  old-fashioned 
house  beside  it,"  said  Sydney,  diffidently. 

"  What  a  refinement  of  cruelty  !  The 
detestable  noise  of  that  mill  kept  me  awake 
all  night,  and  you  mean  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  by  a  picture.  Pray,  be  a 
good  child,  and  throw  it  out  of  the  v\-in- 
dow." 

Sydney  looked  up  in  her  brother's  face, 
where  already  a  crimson  flush  of  anger  was 
gathering,  but,  before  she  could  reply,  he 
spoke  for  her.  "  The  drawing  is  for  me. 
Lady  Onslow.  You'll  excuse  me  if  I  do 
not  consent  to  the  fate  you  propose  for  it." 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  she,  languidly  ; 
and  tlie  young  girl  arose  and  presented  the 
drawing  to  her.     "  How  droll  !"  said  she, 


laughing  ;  "I  suppose  it  h  peculiar  to  Ger- 
many that  v>'ater  can  run  up  hill." 

"  The  shadow  will  correct  that,"  said 
Sydney,  smiling;  "and  when  the  fore- 
ground is  darker "    A  violent  slam  of 

the  door  cut  short  the  exjjlanation.  It 
was  George  Onslow,  who,  too  indignant  at 
the  practiced  impertinence  towards  his  die- 
ter, dashed  out  of  the  room  in  a  jsa,'  sion. 

"  How  underbred  your  brother  will  per- 
sist in  being,  my  love,"  said  she,  calmly  ; 
"that  vile  trick  of  slamming  a  door,  they 
learn,  I'm  told,  jn  the  Guards'  Club.  I'm 
sure  I  always  thought  it  was  confined  to 
the  melodramas  one  sees  at  the  Porte  St. 
Martin." 

At  this  moment,  a  servant  appeared  at 
the  door.  "  Colonel  Haggerstone's  compli- 
ments, my  lady,  and  begs  to  know  hov/  Sir 
Stafford  is  to-djvy  ?  " 

"  Something  better,"  replied  she,  curtly. 
And,  as  the  man  disappeared,  she  added, 
"Whose  compliments  did  he  say  ?  " 

"I  did  not  hear  the  name — it  sounded 
like  Haggerstone." 

"  Impossible,  child ;  we  know  of  no  such 
person.     What  hour  is  it  ?  " 

"A  few  minutes  past  two." 

"Oh,  dear  !  I  fancied  it  had  been  four 
— or  five — or  six,"  sighed  she,  d'rearilyo 
"  The  amiable  doctor  has  not  made  his  re- 
port to-day  of  your  j^apa,  and  he  went  to 
see  him  immediately  after  breakfast."' 

"Ho  told  George  that  there  was  no 
amendment,"  said  Sydney,  gravely. 

"  He  told  George  ?  Then  he  did  not 
deign  to  tell  me." 

"  You  were  not  here  at  the  moment.  It 
was  as  he  passed  through  the  room,  hur- 
riedly." 

"1  conclude  that  I  was  in  my  dressing- 
room.  But  it  is  only  in  keeping  with  Mr. 
Grounsell's  studied  disrespect — a  line  of 
conduct  I  grieve  to  see  him  supported  in  by 
members  of  this  family  !  " 

"Mr.  Alfred  Jekyl,  my  lady,"  said  a  ser- 
vant,  "with  incpiiry  for  Sir  Stafford." 

^'  you  appear  to  know  best,  my  dear,  how 
your  papa  is.     Pray  answer  that  inquiry." 

"  Sir  Stafford  is  not  better,"  said  Sydney 
to  the  servant. 

"'  Who  can- all  these  people  be,  my  dear?" 
said  Lady  Hester,  with  more  animation  of 
manner  than  she  had  yet  exhibited.  "Jekyl 
is  a  name  one  knows.  There  are  North- 
amptonshire Jekyls,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
it  was  a  Jekyl  married  Lady  Oliver  Dross- 
more,  was  it  not  ?  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  am 
to  ask  you,  who  never  know  anything  of 
family  or  connection  !  And  yet  I'm  cer- 
tain I've  told  you  over  and  over  the  im- 
portance—  the    actual    necessity — of    this 
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knowiedge.  If  you  only  bestowed  n])on 
Burke  a  tithe  of  the  patience  :ind  time  1 
have  seen  you  devote  to  Lyell,  you'd  not 
commit  the  shocking  mistake  you  fell  into 
t'other  day,  of  discussing  the  Ducliess  of 
hartley's  cluiracter  witli  Lord  Brandford, 
from  whom  she  was  divorced.  Now,  you'd 
never  offend  quartz  and  sandstone  by  mis- 
calling (heir  aihuities.  But  here  comes  tlic 
doctor." 

If  Dr.  Grounsell  had  been  intended  by 
nature  to  outrage  all  ultra-refined  notions 
regarding  personal  appearance,  he  could 
not  possibly  have  been  more  cunningly 
fashioned.  Somewhat  below  the  middle 
size,  and  squarely  formed,  his  legs  did  not 
occupy  more  tliau  a  third  of  his  height;  his 
head  was  preternaturally  largo,  and  Beemed 
even  larger  from  a  crop  of  curly  yellowish 
hair,  whose  flaring  ochre  only ,  rescued  it 
from  the  imputation  of  being  a  wig.  His 
hands  and  feet  were  enormous,  requiring  a 
muscular  effort  to  move  them  that  made 
all  his  gestures  grotesque  and  uncouth. 
In  addition  to  these  native  graces,  his 
clothes  were  always  made  much  too  large 
for  him,  from  his  avowed  dislike  to  the 
over-tightening  and  squeezing  of  modern 
fashion. 

As  his  whole  life  had  been  passed  in  the 
superintendence  of  a  great  military  liospital 
in  the  East,  wherein  all  his  conversations 
with  his  brethren  were  maintained  in  tech- 
nicalities, he  had  never  converted  the  pro- 
fessional Jargon  into  a  popular  currency, 
but  used  the  terms  of  art  upon  all  occasions, 
regardless  of  the  inability  of  the  unmedical 
world  to  understand  him. 

*'  Well,  sir,  what  is  your  report  to-day?" 
said  Lady  OnsloW;,  assuming  her  very  state- 
liest of  manners. 

"  Better,  and  worse,  madam.  The  ar- 
thritis relieved — the  cardiac  symptoms  more 
imminent." 

"  Please  to  bear  in  mind,  sir,  that  1  have 
not  studied  at  Apothecaries'  Hall." 

"  Nor  I,  madam,  but  at  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen,  in  the  faculties  of  medicine  and 
surgery,"  said  Grounsell,  drawing  down  his 
waistcoat,  and  arranging  himself  in  what 
he  considered  an  order  of  battle. 

'^  Is  papa  betiicr,  doctor  ?  "  said  Sydney, 
mildly. 

"The  arcicuLir  affection  is  certainly  alle- 
viated, but  there  is  mischief  here,"  said 
Grounsell,  placing  his  hand  over  his  heart. 
"  Fibrous  tissues,  my  dear  Miss  Onslow — 
fibrous  tissues  are  ticklish  affairs." 

''Is  this  advice  to  be  construed  in  a 
moral  rather  tlian  a  medical  sense  ?  "  said 
Lady  Onslow,  with  a  malicious  smile. 

'•'  Either,  or  both,"  replied  the  doctor. 


"  The  heart  will  always  be  highly  suscept 
ible  of  nervous  influence." 

"  But  })cipa — "  broke  in  Sydney,  eagerly. 

"Is  suffering  under  metastasis — migra- 
tory gout,  it  may  be  termed — changing 
from  articular  to  Im-ge  organic  struc- 
tures." 

"And,  of  course,  you  are  giving  him  the 
old  poisons  that  were  in  use  fiity  years 
ago  I-' " 

."'What  do  you  mean,  madam?"  said 
Grounsell,  sternly. 

"'  That  shockiug  thing  that  drives  people 
mad — colocynth,  or  colcliicum,  or  some- 
thing like  that.     You  know  what  I  mean?" 

"  Happily  for  me,  madam,  I  can  guess 
it." 

"'  And  are  you  still  as  obstinate  as  ever 
about  the  globules  ?  " 

"The  homo3opathic  humbug  ?" 

"  If  you  are  polite  enough  so  to  designate 
what  I  put  the  most  implicit  trust  in.  But 
I  Avarn  you,  sir,  I  mean  to  exert  my  Just 
and  rightful  influence  with  Sir  Stafford  ; 
and  in  case  a  very  great  change  does  not 
appear  to-morrow,  I  shall  insist  ui^oii  his 
trying  the  aconite." 

"  If  you  do,  madam,  the  insurance 
offices  shall  hear  of  it ! "  said  Grounsell, 
Avith  a  sternness  that  made  the  threat  most 
significant. 

"I'll  send  for  that  man  from  Heidelberg 
at  once,  Sydney,"  said  Lady  Hester,  as, 
jiale  with  passion,  she  seated  herself  at  her 
v/riting-table. 

"Take  care  what  you  do,  madam,"  said 
Grounsell,  approaching  where  she  sat,  and 
speaking  in  a  low  and  solemn  voice.  "  Let 
not  any  feeling  of  displeasure  with  nie  in- 
duce you  to  an  act  of  rashness — or  impru- 
dence. My  old  friend's  state  is  critical ;  it 
may  at  any  moment  become  dangerous.  I 
am  convinced  that  what  I  am  doing  offers 
the  most  reasonable  hope  of  serving  him. 
Take  care  lest  you  weaken  liis  confidence  in 
me,  when  he  may  not  be  prepared  to  re- 
pose it  in  another." 

"  Here,  Sydney,  you  write  German  ;  and 
it  is  possible  he  may  not  readFrencli.  This 
is  his  name — I  got  it  in  Paris — GraOffnell. 
Tell  him  to  come  at  once — in  fact,  let 
rran9ois  take  a  carriage  for  him." 

Sydney  Onslow  looked  at  her  mother 
and  theii  at  the  doctor.  At  the  latter  her 
glance  was  almost  imploring,  but  he  never 
noticed  it,  turning  abruptly  towards  the 
window  without  uttering  a  v.'ord. 

"Can  you  consult  with  him,  doctor?" 
asked  Sydney,  timidly. 

"  Of  course  not  ;  he's  a  mountebank." 

"  Wrfte,  as  I  bade  you.  Miss  Onslow," 
said  Lady  Hester.     "  l)r.  Graiiffnell  is  one 
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of  the  first  men  in  Germany.  L:i(lv  Iles;- 
kisson  sent  for  him  when  the  etirl  fell  ill 
at  Wiesbaden." 

"  And  the  countess  was  a  widow  in  four 
days  after.  Don't  forget  the  denoueinent 
of  the  story,  madam." 

Sydney  drojiped  the  pen,  and  her  hands 
feir  powerless  to  her  side.  There  was 
something  in  the  sternness  of  tlie  doctor 
that  seemed  to  awe  even  Lady  Onslow,  for 
she  made  no  reply ;  while  Grounsell,  see- 
ing his  advantage,  left  the  room  at  once, 
without  further  ])arley. 

Our  readers  will  probably  forgive  us  if 
we  follow  his  example,  and  not  remain  to 
listen  to  the  eloquent  monologue  in  which 
Lady  Onslow  lamented  her  sad  condition  in 
life.'  Not  only  did  she  bewail  her  destiny, 
but  like  one  of  those  classic  personages  the 
Greek  Chorus  presents  us  to,  she  proceeded 
to  speculate  upon  every  possible  mischance 
futurity  might  have  in  store  for  her,  in- 
geniously inventing  "situations,"  and  de- 
vising '"predicaments"  that  nothing"  less 
gifted  than  self-tormenting  imagination 
can  conceive.  Leaving  her  to  all  the  pleas- 
ure such  a  pastime  can  give,  we  shall  quit 
the  house,  and,  although  a  cold,  raw  even- 
ing is  closing  in,  wander  out  into  the  street. 


CHAPTER   V. 


THE   PATIENT. 


Along  the  dark  and  narrow  street,  over 
which  the  coming  night  cast  a  dreary 
shadow,  a  single  lamp  was  seen  to  shine  at 
the  door  of  Ludwig  Kraus,  the  apothecary; 
a  beacon,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  lighted  less 
with  the  hope  of  attracting  custom,  than 
in  obedience  to  the  requiremeiit  of  the  law, 
for  Herr  Kraus  was  a  "  state "  official, 
and  bound  to  conform  to  the  dictates  of  the 
government.  His  shop  was  a  small  trian- 
gular space,  in  which  there  was  barely 
room  for  the  learned  dispenser  and  a  single 
client  at  the  same  moment,  thus  giving  to 
all  his  interviews  the  secrecy  of  the  confes- 
sional itself.  Jars,  phials,  flasks,  and 
drawers  rose  on  every  side,  not  inscril^ed 
with  the  vulgar  nomenclature  of  modern 
physic,  but  bearing  tiie  enigmatical  marks 
and  hieroglyphics  known  to  Galen  and 
Par.icelsus.  Arabic  letters,  dragons,  strange 
monsters,  aiid  zodiacal  signs  met  the  eye 
everywhere,  and  did  not  consort  ill  with 
the  spare  form  and  high  bald  head  of  the 
proprietor,  whose  quaint-figured  dressing- 
gown  and  black  velvet  cap  gave  him  a  kind 
of  resemblance    to    an    alchemist    in    his 


workshop.  As  Grounsell  ajiproachod  the 
glass  door  and  peeped  in,  the  scene  that 
presented  itself  rather  assisted  this  illusion, 
for  straight  in  front  of  the  little  counter 
over  wliich  Kraus  was  leaning,  sat  the 
dwarf,  Hans  Koeckle,  talking  away  with 
considerable  animation,  and  from  time  to 
time  seeming  to  expatiate  upon  the  merits 
of  a  wooden  figure  which  he  held  carefully  i)i 
his  hands.  The  small  half-lighted  cham- 
ber, the  passive,  motionless  features  of  the 
chemist,  the  strange,  wild  gestures  of  little 
Hans,  as,  in  his  tongue  of  mysterious  gut- 
turals, he  poured  out  a  flood  of  words, 
amazed  Grounsell,  and  excited  his  curiosity 
to  the  utmost.  He  continued  to  gaze  in 
for  a  considerable  time,  without  being  able 
to  guess  what  it  might  mean,  and  at  last 
abandoning  all  conjecture  he  resolved  to 
enter.  Scarcely  had  he  touched  the  handle 
of  the  door,  however,  than  the  dwarf,  seiz- 
ing the  figure,  concealed  it  beneath  the 
skirt  of  his  fur  mantle,  and  retired  to  a 
corner  of  the  shop.  Dr.  Grounsell's  er- 
rand was  to  obtain  certain  medicines  for 
his  patient,  which,  from  his  ignorance  of 
German,  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
write  down  in  Latin.  He  passed  the  paper 
in  silence  over  the  counter,  and  waited  pa- 
tiently as  the  cliemist  spelt  out  the  words. 
Having  read  it  through  he  handed  back 
the  paper  with  a  few  dry  words,  which,  be- 
ing in  his  native  tongue,  were  totally  in- 
comprehensible. 

"  You  must  have  these  things,  surely," 
exclaimed  Grounsell;  "  they  are  the  com- 
monest of  all  medicines  ; "  and  then  re- 
membering liimself,  he  made  signs  in  the 
direction  of  the  drawers  and  phials  to  ex- 
press his  meaning.  Again  the  chemist 
uttered  some  dozen  words. 

The  doctor  produced  his  purse,  where 
certain  gold  pieces  glittered,  as  though  to 
imply  that  he  was  willing  to  pay  .hand- 
somely for  his  ignorance  ;  but  the  other 
pushed  it  away,  and  shook  his  head  in  reso- 
lute refusal. 

"This  is  too  bad,"  muttered  Grounsell, 
angrily.  "  I'll  be  sworn  he  has  the  things, 
and  will  not  give  them."  The  chemist 
motioned  Hans  to  approach,  and  whispered 
a  few  words  in  his  hearing,  on  which  the 
dwarf,  removing  his  cap  in  courteous  saluta- 
tion, addressed  Grounsell:  "High-born and 
much-learned  Saar,  de  laws  make  no  oder 
that  doctoren  have  recht  to  write  physics." 

"What!"  cried  Grounsell,  not  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  the  speech.  Hans 
repeated  it,  more  slowly,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  conveying  the  fact  that  phy- 
sicians alone  were  qualified  to  procure  med- 
icines. 
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*'  But  I  am  a  doctor,  my  worthy  friend, 
a  physician  of  long  standing.'' 

"  Dos  ist  jjossible — who  knows  ?  " 

*'I  know,  and  I  say  it,"  rejoined  the 
other,  tersely. 

'Ma!  ja  ! "  responded  Plans,  as  though 
to  say  the.  theme  were  not  worth  being 
warm  about,  one  way  or  t'other. 

"  Come,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Grounsell, 
coaxingly ;  "  i)ray  be  good  enougli  to  ex- 
phiin  that  I  want  these  medicines  for  a 
sick  friend,  who  is  now  at  the  hotel  here, 
dangerously  ill  of  gout. " 

''Podagra  —  gout!"  exclaimed  Hans, 
with  sudden  animation,  ''and  dese  are  de 
cure  for  gout." 

"  They  will,  I  hope,  be  of  service  against 
it." 

"You  shall  havG  dcm,  Saar — on  one 
condition.  That  ist,  you  will  visit  anoder 
sick  man  mit  gout — an  Euglessman,  too 
— vehr  ill — vehr  sick — and  no  rich — you 
understan." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  understand  perfectly.  I'll 
see  him  with  pleasure.  Tell  this  v/orthy 
man  to  make  up  these  for  me,  and  I'll  go 
along  vv^ith  you  now."' 

"  Gut !  A^ehr  good,"  said  Hans,  as  in  a 
few  Avords  of  German  he  expressed  to  the 
apothecary  that  he  might  venture  to  trans- 
gress the  law  in  the  present  case  when  the 
season  was  over,  and  no  one  to  be  the 
wiser. 

As  Hans  issued  forth  to  sliow  the  way, 
he  never  ceased  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that 
the  present  was  not  a  case  for  a  fee,  and 
that  the  doctor  should  well  understand  the 
condition  upon  which  his  visit  was  to  be 
paid  ;  and  still  inveighing  on  this  theme, 
he  arrived  at  the  house  where  the  Daltons 
dwelt.  "Remember,  too,"  said  Hans, 
"  that,  though  they  are  poor,  they  are  of 
guten  stamm — how  say  you,  noble  ? " 
Grounsell  listened  with  due  attention  to  all 
Hanserl's  cautions,  following,  not  v/ithout 
difficulty,  his  strange  and  guttural  utter- 
ances. 

"I  will  go  before.  Stay  here,"  said 
Hans,  as  they  gained  tlie  landing-place  ; 
and  so  saying,  he  pushed  open  -  the  door 
and  disappeajed. 

As  Grounsell  stood  alone  and  in  the 
dark,  he  wondered  within  himself  what 
strange  chances  should  have  brought  a  fel- 
low-countryman into  this  compani(nislup, 
for  there  was  something  so  grotesr|uo  in 
Hans's  appearance  and  manner,  that  it 
routed  all  notion  of  his  being  admitted  to 
any  footing  of  friendly  e(juality. 

The  door  at  length  opened,  and  the  doc- 
tor followed  Hans  into  a  dindy-lighted 
room,  where  Dalton  lay,  half  dressed  upon 


his  bed.  Before  Grounsell  had  well  passed 
the  entrance  the  sick  man  said  :  "  I  am 
afraid,  sir,  that  my  little  friend  here  has 
taken  a  bit  of  liberty  with  both  of  us,  since 
I  believe  you  wanted  a  patient  just  as  little 
as  I  did  a  doctor." 

The  anxious,  lustrous  eye,  the  flushed 
cheek,  and  tremulous  lip  of  tlie  s})caker 
gave,  at  the  same  time, .a  striking  contra- 
diction to  his  words.  Grounsell's  practiced 
glance  read  these  signs  mpidly,  and  drawing 
near  the  bed,  he  seated  himself  beside  it, 
saying :  "  [t  is  quite  clear,  sir,  that  you 
are  not  well,  and  although,  if  we  were  both 
of  us  in  our  own  country,  this  visit  of  mine 
would,  as  you  observe,  be  a  considerable 
liberty,  seeing  that  we  are  in  a  foreign 
land,  I  hope  you  will  not  deem  my  intru- 
sion of  this  nature,  but  suffer  me,  if  I  can, 
to  be  of  some  service  to  you. " 

Less  the  words  themselves  than  a  certain 
purj^ose-like  kindliness  in  the  speaker's 
manner  induced  Dalton  to  accept  the  offer, 
and  reply  to  the  questions  Avhich  the  other 
projiosed  to  him.  "No,  no,  doctor,"  said 
he,  after  a  few  moments;  "there  is  no 
great  mischief  brewing  after  all.  The 
truth  is,  I  was  fretted — harassed  a  little. 
It  was  about  a  boy  of  mine — I  have  only 
one — and  he's  gone  away  to  be  a  soldier 
with  the  Austrians.  You  know,  of  course 
— as  who  doesn't  ? — how  hard  it  is  to  do 
anything  for  a  young  man  nowadays.  If 
family  or  high  connection  could  do  it,  we'd 
be  as  well  off  as  our  neighbors.  We  belong 
to  the  Daltons  of  Gai-rigmore,  that  you 
know  are  full  blood  with  the  O'Neals  of 
Cap])agh.  But  what's  the  use  of  blood 
now  ? — devil  a  good  it  does  a  man.  It 
would  be  better  to  have  your  father  a  cot- 
ton-spinner, or  an  iron-master,  than  the 
descendant  of  Shane  Mohr  na  Manna." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  observed  the 
doctor,  dryly. 

"  I  know  I  am  ;  I  feel  it  myself,  and  I'm 
almost  ashamed  to  tell  it.  Here  am  T, 
Peter  Dalton,  the  last  of  them  now  ;  and 
may  I  never  leave  this  bed,  if  I  could  make 
a  barony  constable  in  the  county  where  tlie 
king's  writ  couldn't  run  once  without  our 
leave." 

"  But  Ireland  herself  has  changed  more 
than  your  own  fortunes,"  remarked  Groun- 
sell. 

"That's  true— that's  true,"  sighed  tTie 
sick  man.  "  I  don't  remember  the  best 
days  of  it,  but  I've  heard  of  them  often 
and  often  from  my  father.  The  fine  old 
time§,  when  Mount  Dalton  was  filled  with 
comjiany  from  the  ground  to  the  slatcB,^ 
and  two  lords  in  the  granary  ;  a  pijie  of 
port  wine  in  the  hall,  with  a  silver  cup  be- 
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side  it ;  the  Modcrccn  liounds,  hnntsmen 
and  all,  living  at  rack  and  manger, -as 
many  as  fifty  twitting  down  in  the  parlor, 
and  I  won't  say  how  many  in  the  scrvaiifs 
hall ;  the  finest  hnnters  in  the  west  conn- 
try  in  the  stahles — there  was  life  for  yon  ! 
Show  me  tlie  equal  of  that  in  the  wide 
world." 

**  And  wluit  is  tlie  present  condition  of 
the  scene  of  these  festivities  ?"  sai  I  Groun- 
sell,  with  a  calm,  bnt  searching  look. 

*'  The  ]iresent  condition  ?'*  echoed  Dal- 
ton,  starting  up  to  a  sitting  jiosture,  and 
grasping  the  cnrtain  with  a  convulsive 
grip  ;  "I  can't  tell  you  what  it  is  to-day, 
this  ninth  of  November,  but  I'll  tell  what 
it  was  when  I  left  it,  cigliteen  years  ago. 
Tlie  house  was  a  ruin ;  the  lawn  a  com- 
mon ;  the  timber  cut  do^\^l ;  the  garden  a 
Avastc  ;  the  tenants  beggared  ;  the  landlord 
an  exile.  That's  a  pleasant  catalogue,  isn't 
it?" 

"  But  there  must  come  a  remedy  for  all 
this,"  remarked  Grounsell,  whose  ideas 
were  following  out  a  very  difi'erent  channel. 

"  Do  you  mean  by  a  poor-lav/  ?  Is  it  by 
taxing  the  half-ruined  to  feed  the  lazy  ?  or 
by  rooting  out  all  that  once  was  a  gentry, 
to  fill  their  places  by  greedy  speculators 
from  JIanchcster  and  Leeds  ?  Is  that  your 
remedy  ?  It's  wishing  it  well  I  am  !  No  ; 
if  you  want  to  do  good  to  the  country, 
leave  Ireland  to  be  Ireland,  and  don't  try 
to  make  Norfolk  of  her.  Let  her  have  her 
own  Parliament,  that  knows  the  people  and 
their  wants.  Teach  her  to  have  a  pride  in 
her  own  nationalit}',  and  not  to  be  always 
looking  at  herself  in  shame  beside  her  rich 
sister.  Give  her  a  word  of  kindness  now 
and  then,  as  you  do  the  Scotch  ;  but,  above 
all,  leave  us  to  ourselves.  We  understand 
one  another  ;  you  never  did  nor  never  will. 
YV' e  quarreled,  and  made  friends  again,  and 
all  MCiit  riglit  with  us.  You  came  over 
with  your  Chancery  Courts,  and  your 
police,  and  whenever  v/e-diflered,  you  never 
stopped  till  we  vrere  beggared  or  hanged." 

"  You  take  a  very  original  view  of  our 
efforts  at  civilization,  I  confess,"  said 
Grounsell,  smiling. 

"  Civilization  !  civilization  I  I  hate 
the  very  sound  of  the  word.  It  brings  to 
my  mind  nothing  but  county  gaols,  bride- 
wijlls,  turnpikes,  and  ministers'  money.  If 
it  wasn't  for  civilization,  would  there  be  a 
receiver  over  my  estate  of  Mount  Dalton  ? 
Would  the  poor  tenants  be  racked  for  the 
rent  that  1  always  gave  time  for  ?  Would 
there  be  a  big  poor-liouse,  with  its  ugly 
front  staring  to  the  highway,  as  they  tell 
me  there  is,  and  a  police  barrack  to  keep 
it   company,  opposite?      I  tell  you  agaiu, 


sir,  that  your  meddling  has  done  nothing 
but  mischief.  Our  little  quarrels  you  con- 
verted into  serious  animosities;  our  esttange- 
ments  into  the  feuds  of  two  opj)osing  races  ; 
our  very  poverty,  that  we  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to,  you  taug'ht  us  to  regard  as  a 
national  disgrace,  without  ever  instructing 
us  hovv'  to  relieve  it ;  and  there  we  are  now 
on  your  hands — neither  English  in  indus- 
try, nor  Irish  in  submission — neither  will- 
ing to  work,  nor  content  to  be  hungry  !" 

The  doctor  saw  ])y  tlie  agitated  look  and 
tone  of  tlie  sick  m.an  that  tlie  subject  was 
one  of  too  much  excitement  for  him,  and 
hastened  to  change  the  topic  by  jocularly 
expressing  a  hope  that  he  might  prove  more 
successful  with  him  than  England  had  been 
with  his  conntrymen. 

"I  doubt  it,  sir,'-'  said  Dalton,  gravely; 
"not  thanking  you  the  less  for  your  kind- 
ness. I  believe,  like  my  poor  country,  that 
I'm  past  doctoring."  He  paused  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  added  :  *'  It's  all  fret- 
ting. It's  thinking  about  the  girls — Frank 
there  is  no  fear  of.  That's  what  ails  me." 
Grounsell  saw  that  to  prolong  his  visit 
would  be  but  to  encourage  a  tone  of  dej^res- 
sion  that  must  prove  injurious  ;  so  promis- 
ing to  return  to  see  him  in  the  morning, 
he  shook  Dalton's  hand  cordially,  and  fol- 
lowed Hans  into  the  adjoining  room,  where 
writing  materials  were  })repared  for  him. 
The  two  girls  were  standing  at  the  fire 
as  he  entered ;  and  simple  as  was  their 
dress,  homely  even  to  poverty,  every  trait 
of  their  costume,  their  looks,  bespoke  them 
of  gentle  blood.  Their  anxious  glances  as 
lie  came  forward  showed  their  eagerness  to 
hear  his  tidings  ;  but  they  did  not  speak  a 
word. 

*'  Do  not  be  uneas}^,  young  ladies,"  said 
he,  hastening  to  relieve  their  fears.  "  Your 
father's  illness  has  nothing  serious  about 
it.  A  few  days  will,  I  trust,  see  him  per- 
fectly restored  to  health.  Meanwhile,  you 
are  his  best  pliysicians,  who  can  minister 
to  his  spirits  and  cheer  him  up." 

"  Since  my  brother  left  us,  sir,  he  ap- 
peared to  sink  hour  by  hour ;  he  cannot 
get  over  the  shock,"  said  Ellen. 

"1  never  knew  him  to  give  way  before," 
interposed  Kate.  "  He  used  to  say  when 
anything  grieved  liim,  '  he'd  pay  some  one 
to  fret  for  him.'  " 

"  Yfith  better  health  you'll  see  his  old 
i  courage  return,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he 
j  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines  of  prescription, 
I  and  then,  laying  his  head  in  his  hand, 
I  seemed  for  some  minutes  lost  in  tliought. 
i  There  were  little  comforts,  matters  of  tri- 
I  fling  luxury  he  vvished  to  order,  and  yet  he 
I  hesitated,  for  he   did  not  know  how  far 
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they  were  compatible  with  their  means  ; 
nor  could  !\e  venture  upon  the  hazard  of 
offending  by  questioning  them.  As'in  his 
uncertainty  he  raised  his  eyes,  they  fell 
upon  the  wooden  figure  which  the  dwarf 
had  exhibited  in  the  apothecary's  shop,  and 
which  now  stood  upon  a  table  near.  It 
was  a  child  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  a  cross, 
around  which  its  arms  were  entwined.  The 
emaciated  limbs  and  wasted  cheek  por- 
trayed fasting  and  cxliaustion,  Vt^liile,  in  the 
attitude  itself,  sleej)  seemed  verging  upon 
death. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  he,  hastily,  as 
he  pointed  with  his  pen  to  the  object. 

"A  poor  child  was  found  tlius,  frozen  to 
death  upon  the  Arlberg,"  said  Kate  ;  "and 
my  sister  carved  that  •  figure  from  a  de- 
scription of  the  event." 

''  Your  sister!  This  v/as  done  by  you  f  " 
said  Grounsell,  slowly,  as  he  turned  his 
gaze  from  the  work  to  the  artist. 

"  Yes,"  cried  Hans,  whose  face  beamed 
with  delight  ;  "is  it  not  '  lieblicli  ; '  is  it 
not  vonderful  ?  Dass,  I  say,  alway  ;  none 
have  taste  now —  none  have  do  love  to  ad- 
mire!" 

Stooping  down  to  examine  it  better, 
Grounsell  was  struck  by  the  expression  of 
the  face,  whereon  a  smile  of  trustfulness 
and  hope  seemed  warring  vfith  the  rigid 
lines  of  coming  death;  so  that  the  impres- 
sion conveyed  vras  m'ore  of  a  victory  over 
suffering,  than  of  a  terrible  fate. 

"  She  is  self-taught,  sir  ;  none  even  so 
much  as  assisted  her  by  advice,"  said  Kate, 
proudly. 

"  That  will  be  perhaps  but  too  appar- 
ent from  my  efforts,"  said  Ellen,  smiling 
faintly. 

"  I'm  no  artist,  young  lady,"  said  Groun- 
sell, bluntly,  "  but  I  am  well  versed  in 
every  vaj-iety  of  the  human  expression  in 
suffering,  and  of  mere  truth  to  nature  I 
can  speak  confidently.  This  is  a  fine  work! 
— nay,  do  not  blush,  I  am  not  a  flatterer. 
May  I  take  it  with  me,  and  show  it  to 
others  more  conversant  with  art  than  I 
am  ?  " 

"  Upon  one  condition  you  may,"  said  the 
girl,  in  a  low,  deep  voice. 

"  Be  it  so;  on  any  condition  you  wish." 

"■  We  are  agreed,  then  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  The  figure  is  yours nay,  sir — your 

promise  ! " 

Grounsell  stammered,  and  blushed,  and 
looked  confused  ;  indeed,  no  man  was  less 
able  to  extricate  himself  from  any  ])osition 
of  emlmrrassment;  and  here  the  difficulties 
pressed  on  every  side,  for,  while  he  scrupled 
io  accept  what  he  deemed  a  gift  of  real 


value,  he  felt  that  they,  too,  had  a  right  to 
free  themselves  from  the  obligation  that  his 
presence  as  a  doctor  imposed.  At  last  he 
saw  notliing  better  than  to  yield;  and  in  all 
the  confusion  of  a  l)ashfully  awkward  man, 
he  mumbled  out  his  acknowledgment,  and 
catching  up  the  figure,  departed. 

Hans  alone  seemed  dissatisfied  at  the  re- 
sult, for,  as  he  cast  his  wistful  looks  after 
the  wooden  image,  his  eyes  swam  with  his 
tears,  and  he  muttered  as  he  went  some 
words  of  deep,  desponding  cadence. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A    FIKST    VISIT. 


The  dreary  weather  of  November  showed 
no  signs  of  "taking  up."  Lowering  days 
of  fog  and  gloom  alternated  with  cold  winds 
and  sleet,  so  that  all  out-door  occupation 
was  utterly  denied  to  that  imprisoned  par- 
ty, who  were  left  with  so  few  resources 
to  pass  the  time  within.  It  is  true  they 
did  not  make  the  best  of  the  bad.  Lady 
Hester  grew  hourly  more  irritable  and 
peevish.  Sydney  OnsloAV  seldom  left  her 
room.  George  took  to  the  hills  every 
morning,  and  never  returned  before  a  late 
dinner,  while  the  doctor,  when  not  with  Sir 
Stafford,  spent  all  his  time  at  the  Daltons', 
with  v/hom  he  had  already  established  a 
close  intimacy. 

Lady  Hester  had  exhausted  every  possi- 
ble means  she  could  imagine  to  while  away 
the  hours  ;  she  had  spent  whole  days  in 
letter-vv^riting — folios  of  "tirades"  —  to 
every  one  she  could  think  of.  She  had  all 
the  carriages  inspected,  and  the  im])erials 
searched,  for  books  she  well  knew  had  been 
left  behind.  She  had  sent  for  the  land- 
lord's daughter  to  give  her  lessons  in  Ger- 
man, which  she  thought  of  learning  during 
the  Vveck.  Slie  had  given  a  morning  to 
the  Italian  boy  with  his  white  mice,  and 
pored  for  hours  long  over  the  "  Livre  dcs 
Voyageurs,"  reading  the  namxCS  of  friends 
who,  Avith  better  fortune,  had  taken  their 
departure  for  Italy.  But,  at  last,  there 
came  an  end  even  to  these  frail  resources, 
and  she  was  left  utterly  without  an  occui)a- 
tion  to  engage,  or  even  a  thought  to  em- 
ploy her.  The  five  minutes  of  morning 
altercation  with  Grounsell  over,  the  dreary 
time  wiis  unbroken  by  a  single  event,  or 
unchequered  by  a  single  hope.  Sir  Staf- 
ford was  indeed  recovering,  but  so  slowly 
that  weeks  might  be  required  ere  he  could 
proceed  on  his  journey.  How  were  tliey  to 
be  passed?  was  the  fearful  question  to  which 
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she  could  find  no  answer.  Slie  looked  witli 
actual  euvy  at  the  party  of  boors  who  })layed 
at  domiuui'S  in  tlie  beer-house  opposite,  and 
followed  with  longing  eyes  the  little  mail- 
cart  as  it  loft  the  village.  If  she  could 
read 'German,  there  were  scores  of  books  at 
her  service.  If  she  could  but  take  a  chari- 
table turn,  there  was  poverty  enough  to 
give  her  occupation  from  morn  till  night. 
She  never  knew  what  it  was  to  think  seri- 
ously, for  meditation  is  tlie  manufacture 
that  cannot  work  without  its  raw  material, 
and  witli  this  her  mind  Avas  not  stored. 

It  was  in  this  pitiful  frame  of  mind  she 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  drawing- 
room  one  morning,,  just  as  the  doctor  had 
taken  his  departure,  and  with  him  the  last 
little  scane  that  was  to  relieve  the  day, 
when  the  servant  entered  with  the  card  of 
Colonel  Haggerstone,  and  the  daily-repeat- 
ed inquiry  for  Sir  Stafford's  health. 

Had  the  gallant  colonel  presented  him- 
self at  Wilton  Orescent  or  the  Villa,  it  is 
more  tlian  likely  that  the  well-instructed 
porter  had  not  vised  his  passport,  but  at 
once  consigned  a  name  of  such  unimposing 
consonants  to  gentle  obscurity,  wliiic  such 
an  entry  in  the  visiting  book  had  been 
coolly  set  down  as  a  mistake.  ISTot  so,  how- 
ever. Lady  Hester  took  up  the  card,  and, 
ingtead  of  the  habitual  curt  rejoinder — 
"  Sir  Stafford  is  better,  "  said,  "  You  may 
tell  Colonel  Haggerstone  that  Lady  Hes- 
ter will  receive   him." 

The  gallant  colonel,  who  was  negligent- 
ly slapping  his  boots  with  his  riding-whip 
below-stairs,  was  not  a  little  amazed  at 
the  mess  igo.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
he  would  have  interpreted  the  favor  most 
flatteringly.  He  would  have  wliispered  to 
himself,  '•'  She  has  seen  me  passing  the 
window  —she  was  struck  with  me  as  I  rode 
by."  Time  had,  however,  toned  down 
these  bright  illusions,  and  he  read  the 
permission  with  a  nearer  ajiproach  to  truth, 
as  a  fine-lady  caprice  in  a  moment  of 
*' ennui."  "I  thought  as  much,"  mut- 
tered he  to  himself  as  he  slowly  ascended 
the  stairs  ;  "the  blockade  was  too  strictly  ; 
enforced  not  to  tell  at  last.  No  newspapers,  | 
no  books,  ha  !  ha  !  Couldn't  help  surren- 
dering." 

Tiie  colonel  had  by  this  time  given  his  ' 
whiskers    and    mustaches     the    last   curl,  [ 
thrown   back  his    head  into  a  position  of 
calm   dignity,    as   the    servant,    throwing 
wide   the    folding-doors,  announced    him. 
Advancing    two    paces    and    bowing  low,  i 
Colonel  Haggerstone   said  :    "  Your    lady- ; 
ship  will  pardon  the  liberty,  the  very  great 
liberty,  I    have    taken    in    my    respectful  j 
inquiries  for  some  days  past,  but,  although  ' 


probably  not  remembered  by  Sir  Stafford, 
I  once  did  enjoy  the  honor  of  his  acquaint- 
ance— we  met  at  Lord  Kerri son's  in  Scot- 
land." 

Lady  Onslow  cut  short  this  very  un- 
interesting explanation  by  a  bland  but 
somewhat  supercilious  smile,  that  seemed 
to  say,  "  What  possible  matter  can  it  be?" 
while  at  the  same  time  she  motioned  to 
him  to  be  seated. 

"May  I  hope  that  Sir  Stafford  continues 
to  im])rovc?"  said  he,  bowing  again. 

"  lie's  better  to  day,"  said  Lady  Ons- 
low, languidly.  "  Perhaps  as  well  as  any 
one  can  be  m  this  wretched  place.  Y'^ou 
heard,  I  suppose,  of  the  series  of  misfor- 
tunes that  befel  us,  and  compelled  us  to 
return  here  ?  " 

The  colonel  looked  mildly  compassionate 
and  inquisitive.  He  anticipated  the  pos- 
sible pleasure  her  ladyship  might  feel  in 
a  personal  narrative,  and  he  was  an  accom- 
■  plished  listener.  This  time,  however,  he 
j  Avas  wrong.  Lady  OnsloAV  either  did  not 
think  the  occasion  or  the  audience  worth 
the  trouble  of  the  exertion,  and  merely 
said,  "We  had  a  break-down  somewhere 
Avith  an  odious  name.  Sir  Stafford  would 
tra\''el  by  that  road  through  th.e  Hohlen 
Thai,  A\diere  somebody  made  his  famous 
march.     Who  was  it  ?" 

"  Massena,  I  think,"  said  the  colonel, 
at  haphazard,  thinking  that  at  least  the 
name  AA'as  hen  trovato,  just  as  Sunday 
school  children  father  everything  remark- 
able on  John  the  Baptist ! 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  it  was  Moreau.  We 
stopped  to  breakfast  at  the  little  inn  where 
he  held  his  headquarters,  and  in  the  gar- 
den of  which  he  amused  himself  by  pistol- 
shooting— strange,  was  it  not  ?  Are  you 
a  good  shot,  colonel  ? 

"Good  among  bad  ones,"  said  the  colo- 
nel, modestly. 

'^  Then  we  must  have  a  match.  I  am  so 
fond  of  it.     You  have  pistols,  of  course  ?  " 

"  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  case 
of  Schlessinger's  best,  and  at  your  lady- 
ship's disposal." 

"  Well,  tliat  is  agreed  upon.  You'll  be 
kind   enough   to   select   a  suitable  spot  in 

the  garden,  and  if  to-moiroAvbefine By 

the  way,  Avhat  is  to-morroAA^ — not  Sunday. 
I  hope  ?  ". 

The  colonel  relicA-ed  her  anxieties  by 
the  assurance  that  the  next  day  would  be 
Monday,  consequently  that  the  j^iCsent  one 
was  Sunday. 

"  How  strange  !  One  does  make  sad 
confusion  in  these  things  abroad,"  said  she, 
sighing.  "  I  think  we  are  better  in  Eng- 
land in  that  respect,  don't  you  ?  " 
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The  question  was  not  a  ver}^  clear  one, 
but  tlie  colonel  never  hesitated  to  give  in 
his  adhesion. 

"Sir  Stafford  always  took  that  view  in 
the  House,  and  consequently  differed  from 
his  party,  as  well  as  about  Ireland.  Poor 
dear  Ireland  !  v/hat  is  to  be  done  for  her  ?  " 

This  was  a  rather  more  embarrassing 
demand  than  the  previous  one,  and  the 
colonel  hemmed  and  coughed,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  speech  of  snljtle  generalities  ; 
but  the  dexterity  was  all  unnecessary,  for 
her  ladyship  had  already  forgotten  the 
theme,  and  everything  a])out  it,  as  she 
went  on  :  "  How  I  pity  those  dear  Wreck- 
ingtons,  who  are  condemned  to  live  there. 
The  earl,  you  know,  had  promi,'<ed  solemn- 
ly that  he  would  go  any  lengths  for  the 
party  when  he  got  his  blue  ribbon  ;  and  so 
they  took  him  at  his  word,  and  actually 
named  him  to  the  Viceroyalty.  It  was  a 
very  cruel  thing,  but  I  hear  nothing 
could  be  better  than  his  conduct  on  hear- 
ing it  :  and  dear  Lady  Wreckington  in- 
sisted upon  accompanying  him.  It  was 
exactly  like  the  story  of — what's  that  man's 
name,  who  assisted  in  the  murder  of  the 
Emperor  Paul — Geroboffskoi,  or  something 
like  that,  whose  wife  followed  him  to  the 
mines." 

The  colonel  avowed  that  the  cases  were 
precisely  alike,  and  now  the  conversation 
— if  the  word  can  be  degraded  to  mean 
that  bald  disjointed  chat — ran  upon  Lon- 
don people  and  events — their  marriages, 
their  dinners,  separations,  coalitions,  di- 
vorces, and  departures;  on  all  which  themes 
Haggerstone  affected  a  considerable  degree 
of  knowledge,  although,  to  any  one  less 
occupied  with  herself  than  her  ladyship,  it 
would  have  been  at  once  apparent  that  all 
his  information  was  derived  from  news- 
papers. It  was  at  the  close  of  a  lamen- 
tation on  the  utter  stupidity  of  everything 
and  everywhere,,  tliat  he  adroitly  asked 
where  she  meant  to  pass  the  vv^inter. 

'•'I  wish  I  knew,"  said  she,  languidly. 
"  The  Dollingtons  say  Naples:  the  Upsleys 
tell  us  Eome;  and,  for  my  part,  I  pronounce 
for  neither.  Lady.DolIington  is  my  aver- 
sion, and  the  three  Upsley  girls,  with  their 
pink  noses  and  red  hair,  are  insufferable." 

"  What  does  your  ladyship  think  of 
Florence?"  asked  the  colonel,  soothingly. 
■  "  Pretty  much  what  I  might  of  one  of 
the  Tonga  Islands.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
place,  the  people  or  the  climate.  Pray  tell 
me  about  it." 

"  There  is  very  little  to  say,"  said  Hag- 
gerstone, shrugging  his  shoulders;  ''not 
but  the  place  might  be  very  agreeable,  if 
there  were  some  one  of  really  fashionable 


standing  to  take  the  lead  and  give  a  tone 
to  the  society;  some  one  who  would  unite 
indisputable  rank  and  wealth  v/ith  personal 
graces,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  by  prescript- 
ive right,  asGume  the  first  place.  Then,  I 
say,  Florence  would  be  second  to  no  city 
in  Ital}'-.  Would  that  your  ladyship  would 
condescend  to  accept  the  vacant  throne! " 

"I!"  said  she,  affecting  astonishmcnL; 
and  then  laughingly  added:  "Oh  no!  I 
detest  mock  sovereignty.  I  actually  shud- 
der at  tlie  idea  of  the  Lady  Patrone;-:s  part; 
besides,  whom  should  one  liave  to  reign 
over?  Not  the  Browns,  and  Smiths,  and 
Perkinses  ;  not  the  full-pensioned  East 
Indians,  the  half-pay  colonels,  and  the  no- 
pay  Irish  gentilities,  that  form  the  staple 
of  small  city  society.  You  surely  would 
not  recommend  me  to  such  a  sad  pre- 
eminence." 

The  colonel  smiled  flatteringly  at  her 
ladyship's  smartness,  and  hastened  to 
j  assure  her  that  such  heresy  was  far  from 
j  his  thoughts ;  and  then  with  a  practiced 
j  readiness  ran  over  a  list  of  foreign  celebri- 
j  ties — French,  Russian  and  German — whose 
names,  at  least,  clinked  like  the  true 
I  metal. 

This  looked  promising'ly;  it  vv'as  very  like 
cutting  all  English  society,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  something  very  exclusive, 
very  impertinent,  and  very  ungenerous ; 
and  now  she  lent  a  willing  ear  as  Hagger- 
stone revealed  a  plan  of  operations  i'or  a 
whole  winter  campaign.  According  to  his 
account,  it  was  a  perfect  "terra  incognita," 
where  the  territorial  limits  and  laws  might 
be  laid  down  at  will :  it  was  a  state  wdiich 
called  for  a  great  dictatorship,  and  the  sway 
of  unlimited  authority. 

Now,  Lady  Hester  had  never — at  least 
since  her  marriage,  and  very  rarely  even 
before  it — been  more  than  on  the  peri- 
phery of  fashionable  society.  When  she 
did  obtain  a  footing  within  the  charmed 
circle,  it  was  by  no  prescriptive  right,  but 
rather  on  some  ground  of  patronage,  or 
some  accidental  political  crisis,  which  made 
Sir  Stafford's  influence  a  matter  of  moment. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  flattery  in  the 
thought  of  thus  becoming  a  leader  in 
society;  and  '  she  shrewdly  remembered 
that,  though  there  might  be  little  real  pow- 
er, there  Avould  be  all  the  tyranny  of  a 
larger  sovereignty. 

It  is  true  she  suffered  no  symptom  of  this 
satisfaction  to  escape  her;  on  the  contrary, 
she  compassionated  the  "  poor  dear  things" 
that  thought  themselves  "the  world,"  in 
such  a  place,  and  smiled  with  angelic  pity 
at  their  sweet  simplicity;  l)ut  Haggerstone 
saw  through  all  these  disguises,  and  read 
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her  real  sentiments,  as  a  practiced  toad- 
eater  never  fails  to  do,  where  only  affecta- 
tion is  the  pretense.  Adroitly  avoiding  to 
press  the  question,  he  adverted  to  Baden 
and  its  dreary  weather;  offered  his  books, 
his  newspapers,  his  horses,  his  phaeton,  and 
everything  that  was  his, even  his  companion- 
ship as  a  guide  to  the  best  riding  or  walking 
roads,  an^l,  like  a  clever  actor,  made  his 
exit  at  the  very  moment  when  his  presence 
became  most  de  arable. 

Lady  Hester  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  saw,  in  the  street  beneath,  the  saddle- 
horses  of  the  colonel,  which  were  led  up 
and  down  by  a  groom  in  the  most  accurate 
of  costumes.  The  nags  themselves,  too, 
were  handsome  and  in  top  condition.  It 
was  a  little  gleam  of  civilization,  in  the 
midst  of  universal  barrenness,  that  Ijrought 
up  memories,  some  of  which  at  least  were 
not  devoid  of  pain,  so  far  as  the  exjDres- 
sion  of  her  features  might  be  trusted.  "I 
wonder  who  he  can  be?  "'  said  she,  musing. 
*'  It's  a  shocking  name  !  Haggerstone.  Per- 
haps Sir  Stafford  may  remember  him.  It's 
very  sad  to  think  that  one  should  be  reduc- 
ed to  such  people."  So,  with  a  slight  sigh, 
she  sat  down  to  indulge  in  a  mood  of  deep 
and  sincere  commiseration  for  herself  and 
her  sorrows. 

From  tliese  reveries  she  was  aroused  by 
the  arrival  of  a  package  of  books  and  pa- 
pers from  the  colonel.  They  included 
some  of  the  latest  things  of  the  day,  both 
French  and  English,  and  were  exactly  the 
kind  of  reading  she  cared  for,  that  half- 
gossipry  that  revolves  around  a  certain  set, 
and  busies  itself  about  the  people  and  in- 
cidents of  one  A'cry  small  world.  There 
were  books  of  travel  by  noble  authors,  and 
novels  by  titled  authoresses;  the  one  as 
tamely  well  bred  and  tiresome  as  the  others 
were  warm  and  impassioned — no  bad  cor- 
roborative evidence,  by  the  waj',  of  the 
French  maxim,  that  the  "  safety  of  the 
Lady  Georginas  has  an  immense  relation 
to  tlio  coldness  of  the  Lord  Georges." 
There  were  books  of  beauty,  wherein  love- 
liness was  most  aristocratic  ;  and  annuals 
where  nobility  condescended  to  write  twad- 
dle. There  were  analyses  of  new  operas, 
wherein  the  list  of  the  spectators  was  the 
only  matter  of  interest,  and  better  than  these 
were  the  last  fashions  of  "  Longchamps," 
the  nevfest  bulletins  of  that  great  campaign 
which  began  in  Adam's  garden,  and  will 
endure  to  the  "very  crack  of  doom." 

Lady  Hester's  spirits  rallied  at  once  from 
these  well-timed  stimulants;  and  when  the 
party  gathered  together  before  dinner, 
George  and  his  sister  were  amazed  at  the 
happy  change  in  her  manner. 


''  I  liave  had  a  visitor,"  said  she,  after  a 
short  mystitication  ;  "a  certain  colonel, 
who  assumes  to  be  known  to  your  father, 
but  I  fancy  will  scarcely  be  remembered  by 
him — he  calls  himself  Haggerstone." 

"Haggerstone  !"  said  George,  repeating 
the  name  twice  or  thrice.  "  Is  not  that  the 
name  of  -the  man  who  was  always  with 
Arlington,  and  of  whom  all  the  stories  are 
told  ?  " 

"  As  I  never  heard  of  Arlington's  com- 
panion, nor  the  stories  in  question,  I  can't 
say.  Pray  enlighten  us,"  said  Lady  Hester, 
tartly. 

"'  Haggerstone  sounds  so  like  the  name," 
repeated  George  to  himself, 

"So  like  what  name?  Do  be  good 
enough  to  explain  ?  " 

"  I  am  unwilling  to  tell  a  story  Avhich, 
if  not  justly  attributable  to  the  man,  will 
certainly  attach  unpleasantly  to  his  name 
hereafter."" 

"  And  in  your  excessive  Ciiution  for  your- 
self, you  are  pleased  to  forget  me,  Mr.  Ons- 
low. Pray  remember  that  if  I  admit  him. 
to  acquaintance " 

"  But  surely  you  don't  mean  to  do  so  ?  '*' 

*'  And  whj^  not  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  know  nothing 
about  him." 

"  Which  is  you7'  fault." 

"  Be  it  so.  I  have  _at  least  told  you 
enough  to  inspire  reserve  and  caution." 

"  Quite  enough  to  suggest  curiosity  and 
give  a  degree  of  interest  to  a  very  common- 
place character." 

"  Is  he  young,  may  I  ask  ?"  said  George, 
with  a  half  smile. 

"No  ;  far  from  it." 

"  Good-looking  ?  " 

"Just  as  little." 

"  Very  agreeable  and  well-mannered  ?  " 

"  Rather  prosy,  and  too  military  in  tone 
for  my  taste." 

"Does  he  come  under  the  recommen- 
datory '  firman '  of  any  dear  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance ?" 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  his 
passport,"  said  she,  pointing  to  his  visiting 
ticket. 

"  Your  ladyship  used  to  be  more  diffi- 
cult of  access,"  said  Georgo,  dryly. 

"Very  true;  and  so  I  may  possibly  be- 
come again.     To  make  selections  from  the 
world   of    one's    acquaintance    is    a  very 
[  necessary   duty ;   but,   as  my   father  used 
I  to  say,  no  one   thinks  of  using  a  sieve  for 
I  chaff." 

!      "This  gentleman  is  then  fortunate  in 
his  obscurity." 

'      "  Here  comes  Miss  Onslow,"  said  Lady 
I  Hester,  "  who  will  jH-obably  be  more  grate- 
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ful  to  me  when  she  learns  that  onr  solitude 
is  to  bo  enlivened  by  the  gallant  colonel." 

Sydney  scanned  over  the  books  and  jour- 
nals on  the  table,  and  then  quietly  re- 
marked :  "  If  a  man  is  to  be  judged  of 
by  his  associates,  these  do  not  augur  very 
favorably  for  the  gentleman's  taste."' 

"  I  see  that  j'ou  are  both  bent  on  making 
him  a  favorite  of  mine,''  said  Lady  Hester, 
pettishly  ;  "and  if  Dr.  Grounsell  will  only 
discover  some  atrocious  circumstance  in  his 
history  or  cliaracter,  T  phall  be  prepared  to 
call  him  '  charming.'  " 

The  announcement  of  dinner  fortunately 
broke  up  a  discussion  that  already  promised 
unfavoralily  ;  nor  were  any  of  the  party 
sorry  at  the  interruj^tion. 


CHAPTER  V^IT. 

A   LESSON   IX  PISTOL-SHOOTING. 

There  are  two  great  currents  which 
divide  public  opiniou  in  the  whole  world, 
and  all  mankind  may  be  classed  into  one 
or  other  of  these  wide  categories — "the 
people  -who  praise,  and  the  joeople  who 
abuse  everything."  In  certain  sets,  all  is 
as  it  ought  to  be  in  this  life.  Everybody 
is  good,  dear,  and  amiable.  All  tlie  men 
are  gifted  and  agreeable  ;  all  the  women 
fascinating  and  pretty.  An  indiscrimi- 
nate shower  of  laudations  falls  upon  every- 
thing or  everybody,  and  the  only  surprise 
the  hearer  feels  is  how  a  world,  so  chuck- 
full  of  excellence,  can  possibly  consist  \nth 
what  one  reads  occasionally  in  the  Times 
and  the  Chronicle. 

The  second  category  is  the  Eoland  to 
this  Oliver,  and  embraces  those  who  have 
a  good  word  for  nobody,  and  in  whose  esti- 
mation the  globe  is  one  great  penal  settle- 
ment— the  overseers  being  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  best-conducted  among 
the  convicts.  The  chief  business  of  these 
people  in  life  is  to  chronicle  family  dis- 
graces and  misfortunes,  to  store  their 
memories  Avith  defalcations,  frauds,  sui- 
cides, disreputable  transactions  at  play, 
unfair  duels,  seductions,  and  tlie  like,  and 
to  be  always  prepared,  on  the  first  mention 
of  a  name,  to  connect  its  owner,  or  his 
grandmother,  with  some  memorable  blot, 
or  some  unfortunate  event  of  years  before. 
If  the  everlastnig  laudations  of  the  one  set 
make  Hfe  too  sweet  to  be  wholesome,  the 
eternal  disparagement  of  tlie  other  renders 
it  too  bitter  to  be  enjoyable  ;  nor  would  it 
be  easy  to  say  whether  society  suffers  more 
from  the  exercise  of  this  mock  charity  on 


the  one  side,  or  the  practice  of  universal 
malevolence  on  the  other. 

Perhaps  our  readers  Avill  feel  grateful 
when  we  assure  tlicm  that  avc  are  not  intent 
upon  pushing  the  investigation  further. 
The  consideration  was  forced  upon  us  by 
thinking  of  Colonel  Haggerstone,  who  was 
a  distinguished  member  of  class  No.  2. 
His  mind  was  a  police  sheet,  or  rather  like 
a  page  of  that  celebrated  "  Livre  Noir," 
wherein  all  the  -unexpiated  offenses  of  a 
nation  are  registered.  He  knew  the  family 
disasters  of  all  Europe,  and  not  a  name 
could  be  mentioned  in  society  to  which  he 
could  not  tag  cither  a  seduction,  a  fraud, 
a  swindle,  or  a  poltroonery  ;  and  when 
such  revelations  are  given  prosaically,  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  date,  time,  and 
place,  unrelieved  by  the  slightest  spice  of 
wit  or  imagination,  but  simply  narrated  as 
"  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  "  of  an 
individual,  the  world  is  very  apt, to  accept 
them  as  evidences  of  knowledge  of  life, 
rather  than  what  they  really  are — proofs 
of  a  malignant  disposition.  In  this  way, 
Haggerstone  seemed  to  many  the"  mere 
'•  old  soldier,"  and  nothing  more  ;  whereas, 
if  nature  had  given  him  either  fancy  or 
epigrammatic  smartness,  he  would  have 
been  set  down  for  the  incarnation  of  slan- 
der. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Lady  Hester, 
who  had  lived  a  good  deal  in  the  world, 
should  never  have  met  a  character  of  this 
type,  but  so  it  was  ;  she  belonged  to  a  cer- 
tain "fast  set "  in  society,  who  seem  to  ask 
for  a  kind  of  indemnity  for  all  they  do,  by 
never,  on  any  occasion,  stopping  to  criticise 
their  neighbors.  This  semblance  of  good 
nature  is  a  better  defensive  armor  than  the 
uninitiated  know  of,  enlisting  all  loose  sym- 
pathies with  its  possessor,  and  even  gaining 
for  its  advocates  that  great  floating  major- 
ity who  speak  much  and  think  little. 

In  London,  Haggerstone  would  have  at 
once  appeared  the  very  worst  "ton,"  and 
she  Avould  have  avoided  the  acquaintance  of 
a  man  so  unhappily  gifted  ;  but  here,  at 
Baden,  Avith  nothing  to  do,  none  to  speak 
to,  he  became  actually  a  prize,  and  she  list- 
ened to  him  for  houVs  Avith  pleasure  as  he 
recounted  all  the  misdeeds  of  those  "  dear, 
dear  friends"  Avho  had  made  up  her  own 
"world."  There  was  at  heart,  too,  the 
soothing  flattery  that  whispered,  "He  can 
say  nothing  of  me  ;  the  Avorst  he  can  hint 
is,  that  I  married  a  man  old  enough  to  be 
my  father,  and,  if  I  did,  I  am  heartily  sorry 
for  the  mistake." 

He  Avas  shreAvd  enough  soon  to  detect  the 
family  differences  that  prevailed,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  them,  not  by  any  impru- 
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dent  or  ill-advised  allusion  to  wlitit  would 
have  enlidted  lier  ladyshiji's  i)ride  m  oi)|)0- 
sition,  but  by  suggesting  occupatious  aud 
amusements  that  he  saw  would  be  distaste- 
ful to  the  othci's,  aud  tlius  alienate  her 
more  and  more  from  their  companionship. 
In  fact,  his  great  object  v/as  to  make  Lady 
Hestor  a  disciple  of  that  new  school  which 
owns  Georges  8:ind  for  its  patron,  and  calls 
itself  "Lionne."  It  would  be  foreign  to 
our  purpose  here  were  wo-  to  stop  and  seek 
to  what  social  causes  this  new  sect  owes 
existence.  In  a  great  measure  it  may  be 
traced  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  men  for 
club  life — to  that  lounging  ease  which  ex- 
acts no  tribute  of  respect  or  even  attention, 
but  suffers  men  to  indulge  their  caprices  to 
any  extent  of  selfishness ;  thus  unfitting 
them  for  ladies'  society,  or  only  such  so- 
ciety as  that  of  ladies  condescending  enougli 
to  unsex  themselves,  and  to  talk  upon 
themes  and  discuss  subjects  that  usually 
are  reserved  for  other  audiences. 

Certain  clever  men  liked  this  liberty — 
these  recejstions  were  a  kind  of  free  port, 
where '  all  could  be  admitted  duty  free. 
Nothing  was  forbidden  in-  this  wide  tariff, 
and  so,  conversation,  emancipated  from  the 
restriction  of  better  society,  permitted  a 
thousand  occasions  of  display,  that  gradu- 
ally attracted  people  to  these  reunions,  and 
made  all  other  society  appear  cold,  formal, 
and  hypocritical  by  contrast.  This  new  in- 
vention had  not  reached  England  when 
Lady  Hester  quitted  it,  but  she  listened  to 
a  description  of  its  merits  with  considerable 
interest.  There  were  many  points,  too,  in 
which  it  chimed  in  with  her  notions.  It 
had  novelty,  liberty  and  unbounded  caprice 
amongst  its  recommendations  ;  and  lastly, 
it  was  certain  to  outrage  the  Onslows. 
It  was  a  "  i)art "  which  admitted  of  any 
amount  of  interpolations.  Under  its  sanc- 
tion she  would  be  free  to  say  anything, 
know  any  one,  and  go  anywliere.  Blessed 
immunity  that  jiermitted  all  and  denied 
nothing  ! 

With  all  the  vulgar  requirements  of 
"Lionism"  she  was  already  sufficiently 
conversant.  She  could  ride,  drive,  shoot 
and  fence  ;  was  a  very  tolerable  billiard 
player,  and  could  row  a  little.  But  with 
the  higher  walks  of  the  craft  she  had  made 
no  acquaintance  ;  she  had  not  learned  to 
swim,  had  never  smoked,  and  was  in  dark 
igiiorance  of  that  form  of  language  which, 
half  mystical  and  all  mischievous,  is  in 
vogue  with  the  members  of  this  sect.  That 
she  could  acquire  all  these  things  rapidly 
and  easily  the  colonel  assured  her,  and,  by 
way  of  "  matriculating,"  reminded  her  of 
her  challenge  respecting  the  pistol-shooting, 


for  whicli  he  had  made  every  preparation  in 
the  garden  of  the  hotel. 

True  to  liis  word,  ho  had  selected  a  very 
pretty  alley,  at  the  end  of  which  rose  a  wall 
suiliciently  high  to  guard  against  accidents 
from  stray  shots.  On  a  table  were  dis- 
played, in  all  the  dandyism  such  objects 
are  capable  of,  a  handsome  case  of  pistols, 
^^'ith  all  the  varied  ai)piiances  of  kid  leather 
for  wadding,  buJ let-moulds,  rammers,  ham- 
mers, screvv'S,  and  rests,  even  to  a  Russia- 
leather  bound  note-book,  to  record  the  suc- 
cesses— nothing  had  been  forgotten  ;  and 
Lady  Hester  surveyed  with  pleasure  prepa- 
rations v/hich  at  least  implied  an  anxious 
attention  to  her  wislies. 

'•' Only  fancy  the  barbarism  of  the  land 
we  live  in,"  said  he  ;  "I  have  sent  emissa- 
ries on  every  side  to  seek  for  some  of  those 
plaster  figures  so  common  in  every  city  of 
Europe,  but  in  vain.  Instead  of  your 
ladyship  cutting  off  Joan  of  Arc's  head, 
or  sending  your  bullet  through  some  re- 
doubtable enemy  of  England,  you  must 
waste  your  prowess  and  skill  upoii  aij  ig- 
noble jar  of  porcelain  or  a  vase  of  Bohemian 
glass  ;  unless,  indeed,  my  last  messenger 
shall  have  proved  more  fortunate,  and  I 
believe  such  is  the  case."  As  lie  spoke,  his 
servant  came  up  with  a  small  parcel  care- 
fully enveloped  in  paper. 

"  I  have  got  this  figure^,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  only  in- 
deed by  pretending  we  wanted  it  as  an 
ornamental  statue.  The  little  fellow  of 
the  toy-shop  j^arted  with  it  in  tears,  as  if  it 
had  been  his  brother." 

"  It  is  very  beautiful!'"  said  Lady  Hester, 
as  she  surveyed  a  small  wooden  statue  of 
Goethe's  "-Marguerite,"  in  the  attitude  of 
plucking  the  petals  of  a  flower  to  decide 
upon  her  lover's  fidelity. 

"  A  mere  toy!"  said 
"  These  things  are  carved  by  every  child 
in  the  Black  Forest.  Does  your  ladyship 
think  you  could  hit  the  feather  of  her  cap 
without  hurting  the  head?" 

"  I  couldn't  think  of  such  profanation," 
replied  she;  "  there  is  really  something 
very  pretty  in  the  attitude  and  expression. 
Pray  let  us  reserve  her  for  some  less  terrible 
destiny." 

But  the  colonel  persisted  in  assuring  her 
that  these  were  the  commonest  knick- 
knacks  that  adorned  every  i)casant's  cabin 
— that  every  boor  with  a  rusty  knife  carved 
similar  figures,  and  in  the  inidst  of  his  ex- 
planations he  placed  the  statue  upon  a 
little  stone  pillar  about  twenty  paces  off. 

Lady  Hester's  objection  had  been  little 
more  than  a  caprice;  indeed,  had  she  been 
convinced  that  the  figure  was  a  valuable 
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work  of  art,  slie  woiikl  luive  felt  rather 
flattered  than  otherwise  at  the  costliness  of 
tlK)  entertainment  provided  for  her.  Like 
Cleopatra's  pearl,  it  would  have  had  the 
charm  of  extravagance  at  least;  hut  she 
never  gave  the  colonel  credit  for  such  gal- 
lantry, and  the  more  readily  believed  all  he 
said  on  the  subject. 

Colonel  Ilaggerstone  proceeded  to  load 
the  j^istols  Avith  all  that  i)omp  and  circum- 
stance so  amusingly  displayed  by  certain 
people  on  like  occasions.  The  bullets, 
encased  in  little  globes  of  chamois,  care- 
fully povv'dcrcd  with  emer}-,  were  forced 
down  the  barrels  by  a  hammer,  the  hair 
trigger  adjusted,  and  the  weapon  delivered 
to  Lady  Plestcr  with  due  solemnity. 

"  If  I  go  wide  of  the  mark,  colonel,  I 
beg  you  to  remember  that  I  have  not  had  a 
piatol  in  my  hand  for  above  three  years; 
indeed,  it  must  be  nearly  lour  years  since  I 
shot  a  match  with  Lord  Norwood." 

"  Lord  Norwood!  indeed!"  said  Hagger- 
stone.  "  I  wasn't  aware  that  your  lady- 
ship had  ever  been  his  antagonist." 

Had  not  Lady  Hester  been  herself 
anxious  to  liide  the  confusion  the  allusion 
to  the  viscount  alvv^ays  occasioned  her,  she 
could  not  have  failed  to  remark  how  un- 
comfortably astonished  was  Haggerstone  at 
the  mention  of  that  name.  Nervously  eager 
to  do  something — anything  that  miglit 
relieve  her  embarrassment — she  pulled  the 
trigger;  but  tlie  aim  was  an  erring  one,  and 
no  trace  of  the  bullet  to  be  seen. 

"  There's  no  use  in  looking  for  it,  Colonel 
ILaggerstone,"  said  she,  pettishly;  ''I'm 
certain  I  was  very  wide  of  the  mark." 

/'  I'm  positive  I  saw  the  plaster  drop 
from  the  wall  somewhere  hereaboiits,"  said 
the  complaisant  colonel,  pointing  to  a  spot 
close  beside  the  figure.  "  Yes,  and  the 
twigs  are  broken  hert?." 

"  No  matter;  I  certainly  missed,  and 
that's  quite  enough.  I  told  you  I  should, 
before  I  flred;  and  when  one  has  the  anti- 
cipation of  failure,  it  is  so  easy  to  vindicate 
the  impression." 

It  was  in  evident  chagrin  at  her  want  of 
success  that  she  spoke,  and  all  her  compan- 
ion's flatteries  went  for  nothing.  Mean- 
while, he  presented  the  second  pistol,  which, 
taking  hastily,  and  without  giving  herself 
time  for  an  aim,  she  discharged  vv'ith  a  like 
result. 

"  I'll  not  try  again,"  said  she,  pettishly. 
"  Either  the  pistols  don't  suit  me,  or  the 
place,  or  the  light  is,  bad.  Something  is 
wrong,  that's  certain." 

Haggerstone  bit  his  lip  in  silence,  and 
WQwi  on  reloading  the  pistols  without  trust- 
ing himself  to  reply.     A  little  conflict  was 


going  on  within  him,  and  all  his  intended 
flatteries  for  her  ladyship  were  warriiig 
with  the  desire  to  dis])lay  his  own  skill,  for 
he  was  a  celebrated  shot,  and  not  a  liltle 
vain  of  the  accomplisliment.  Vanity  carried 
the  day  at  last,  and  taking  up  the  weapo^i, 
he  raised  it  slowly  to  a  level  with  his.  eye, 
A  second  or  two  he  held  it  thus,  his  hand 
steady  as  a  piece  of  marble. 

"  I  have  taken  my  aim,  and  now  you 
may  give  the  word  for  me  to  fire  when  you 
please,"  said  he,  turning  his  eyes  from  the 
object,  and  looking  straight  at  Lady  Hester. 

She  stared  at  him  as  if  to  reassure  her- 
self of  the  direction  of  his  glance,  and  then 
called  out  "Fire!"  The  shot  rang  out 
clear  and  sharp;  with  it  arose  a  shrill  cry  of 
agony,  and  straight  before  them,  at  the  foot 
of  the  pillar,  lay  something  which  looked 
like  a  roll  of  clothes,  only  that  by  its  pant- 
ing motion  it  indicated  life.  Haggerstone 
sprang  forward,  and  to  his  horror  dii-:covercd 
the  dwarf,  Hans  Eot'ckle,  who,  with  his  arm 
broken,  lay  actually  bathed  in  blood.  With 
his  remaining  hand  he  clasped  the  little 
statue  to  his  bosom,  while  he  muttered  to 
himself  the  Avords,  '' Gerettet !  —  saved! 
saved !  " 

While  Lady  Hester  hurried  for  assistance, 
Haggerstone  bound  up  the  lilecding  vessels 
witli  his  handkcrcliief ;  and  in  such  German 
as  he  could  command,  asked  hoAv  the  acci- 
dent had  befallen. 

A  few  low,  muttering  sounds  were  all  the 
dv/arf  uttered,  but  he  kissed  the  little 
image  with  a  devotion  that  seemed  like 
insanity.  Meanwhile,  the  colonel's  servant 
coming  up  at  once  recognized  Hans,  and 
exclaimed,  "  It  is  the  little  fellow  of  the 
toy-shop,  sir.  I  told  you  with  what  reluc- 
tance he  parted  with  this  figure.  He  must 
be  mad,  I  think." 

The  Avild  looks  and  eager  expressions  of 
the  dwarf,  as  he  clutched  the  image  and 
pressed  it  to  his  heart,  seemed  to  warrant 
the  suspicion;  and  Haggerstone  thought  he 
could  read  insanity  in  every  line  of  the  iioor 
creature's  face.  To  the  crowd  that  instan- 
taneously gathered  around  the  inn  door, 
and  which  included  many  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances,  Hans  would  give  no 
other  explanation  of  the  event  than  that  it 
was  a  mere  accident;  that  he  was  passing, 
and  received  the  shot  by  chance;  nothing 
more. 

"  Is  he  not  mad,  or  a  fool  ?  "  asked  Hag- 
gerstone of  the  innkeei)er. 

''  Neither,  sir  ;  Hans  Roeckle  is  an  old 
and  respected  burgher  of  our  town,  and 
although  eccentric  and  odd  in  his  way,  is 
not  vv-anting  for  good  sense  or  good  nature." 

"Ay  !  ay  !  "  cried   two   or  tkree  of  his 
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townsfolk,  to  whom  the  landlord  translated 
the  colonel's  (juestion  ;  ''  Hans  is  a  kind- 
hearted  fellow,  and  if  he  loves  his  dolls  and 
wooden  images  over-much,  he  never  lacks 
in  affection  for  living  creatures." 

While  these  and  such-like  observations 
were  making  around  him,  the  dwarf's 
wounds  were  being  dressed  by  his  friend, 
Ludwig  Kraus— an  operation  of  considerable 
pain,  that  the  little  fellow  bore  with  heroic 
tranqiiility.  Not  a  word  of  complaint,  not 
a  syll:ible  of  impatience  escaped  him,  and 
while  from  his  half-closed  lips  a  low  mut- 
tered exclamation  of  ''  Saved  !  saved  !  " 
came  forth  from  time  to  time,  the  bystand- 
ers deemed  it  th3  utterance  of  gratil^ude 
for  his  own  escape  with  life. 

Bat  once  only  did  any  expression  of  irri- 
tation burst  from  him.  It  was  when  Hag- 
gerstone  pulled  out  his  purse,  and  with  an 
ostentatious  display  of  munificence  asked 
him  to  name  his  recompense.  "■  Take  me 
home  ;  take  me  hence  ! '"'  said  Hans,  impa- 
tiently. "  Tell  the  rich  '  Englander '  tnat 
there  are  wounds  for  which  sorrow  would 
be  an  ample  cure,  but  there  are  others  which 
insult  is  sure  to  fester." 


CHAPTEPt  VIII. 


THE      NHGHT      EXCURSION. 


The  remainder  of  the  day  after  the 
dwarf's  misfortune  was  passed  by  L?xly 
Hester  in  a  state  of  feverish  irritability. 
Sorry  as  she  felt  for  the  *^sad  accident" — : 
her  own  phrase,  she  was  still  more  grieved 
for  the  eifects  it  produced  upon  herself ; 
the  jar  and  worry  of  excited  feelings — the 
uncomfortablenoss  of  being  anxious  about 
anything  or  anybody. 

Epicurean  in  her  code  of  manners  as  of 
morals,  she  detested  whatever  occasioned 
even  a  passing  sensation  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  hence  upon  the  luckless  colonel,  the 
author  of  the  present  evil,  fell  no  measured 
share  of  her  displeasure.  "  He  should 
have  taken  precaution  against  such  a  mis- 
hap— he  ouglit  to  have  had  sufficient  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  have  arrested  his  aim — he 
should  have  fired  in  the  air — in  fact,  he 
ought  to  have  done  anything  but  what  ho  did 
do  ;"  wliich  was  to  agitate  the  nerves,  and 
irritate  the  sensibilities,  of  a  fine  lady. 

The  conduct  of  the  family,  too,  was  the 
very  reverse  of  soothing.  \Sir  Stafford's 
gout  had  relapsed  on  hearing  "of  the  event. 
George  Onslow's  anger  was  such  that  he 
could  not  trust  himself  to  speak  of  the  oc- 
currence ;  and  as  for  Sydney,  though  full 


of  sorrow  for  the  dwarf,  she  had  not  a 
single  sympathy  to  bestow,  upon  her  ste])- 
mother.  "  Were  there  ever  such  people  ?  "' 
she  asked  herself  again  and  again.  Not 
one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  ask.  how  she 
bore  up,  or  express  the  slightest  anxiety 
for  the  consequences  the  shock  might  occa- 
sion her. 

Grounsell  was  actually  insufferable  ;  and 
even  hinted  that  if  anything  untoward 
were  to  hapi)en,  the  very  grave  question 
might  arise  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  parties 
who  appeared  in  arms  without  a  Govern- 
ment permission.  He  reminded  her  lady- 
ship that  they  were  not  in  England,  but  in 
a  land  beset  with  its  own  peculiar  prejudices 
and  notions,  and  in  nothing  so  rigorous  as 
in  the  penalties  on  accidents  that  took  their 
origin  in  illegality. 

As  for  the  wound  itself,  he  informed  her 
that  the  bullet  had  "  traversed  ihe  deltoid', 
but  without  dividing  the  brachial  artery  ; 
and,  for  the  present,  sympathetic  fever  and 
subcutaneous  inflammation  would  be  the 
worst  consecjuences."  These  tidings  were 
neither  very  reassuring  nor  intelligible ; 
but  all  her  cross-examination  could  elicit 
little  better. 

"  Has  Colonel  Haggerstone  been  to  see 
him  ?  "  asked  she. 

"  No,  madam.  His  groom  crdlcd  w  '.li  a 
present  of  two  florins." 

"  Oh  !  impossible,  sir." 

"  Perfectly  true,  madam.  I  was  lu'csent 
\r]\QTi  tlie  money  was  returned  to  the  man 
by  a  young  lady,  whose  attentions  to  the 
sufferer  saved  him  the  pain  this  indignity 
would  have  cost  him." 

''A  young  lady,  did  you  say  ?  How  does 
he  happen  to  be  so  fortunate  in  his  attend- 
ance ?" 

"  Her  father  chances  to  be  this  poor  crea- 
ture's tenant,  and  many  mutual  acts  of 
kindness  have  passed  betv^'een  them." 

"  Not  even  scandal  could  asperse  her 
motives  in  the  present  case,"  said  Lady 
Hester,  with  an  insolent  laugh.  "  It  looked 
hardly  human  when  they  lifted  it  from  the 
ground." 

*'  Scandal  has  been  guilty  of  as  gross 
things,  madam,"  said  Grounsell,  sternly, 
"  but  I  v/ould  defy  her  here,  although  there 
is  beauty  enough  to  excite  all  her  male- 
volence." And  with  this  speech,  delivered 
with  a  pointcdness  there  was  no  mistaking, 
the  doctor  left  the  room. 

Impressions,  or  what  she  herself  vould 
have  called  "feelings,"  chased  each  other 
so  rapidly  through  Lady  Hester's  mind, 
that  her  whole  attention  was  now  directed 
to  the  young  lady  of  whom  Grounsell  spoke, 
and  whose  singular  charity  excited  all  her 
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curiosity.  There  is  a  strange  tendency  to 
imitation  among  those  whoso  intelligences 
lie  unexercised  by  any  call  of  duty  or  neces- 
sity. No  suggestion  coming  from  within, 
they  look  without  themselves  for  occupation 
and  amusement.  Lady  Hester  was  a  promi- 
nent disciple  of  tliis  school.  All  her  life 
she  had  Ijcen  following,  eager  to  sec  whether 
the  fashion  that  became,  or  the  pleasures 
that  beguiled,  others,  might  not  suit  her- 
self. If  such  a  course  of  existence  inevi- 
tably conduces  to  ennui  and  discontent,  it 
is  no  less  difficult  to  striye  against,  and 
they  who  follow  in  the  track  of  others' 
footsteps  have  all  the  weariness  of  the 
road  without  the  cheering  excitement  of 
the  journey. 

If  the  young  lady  found  pleasure  in 
charity,  why  shouldn't  she  ?  Benevolence, 
too,  for  aught  she  knev;,  might  be  very  be- 
coming. There  were  a  hundred  little  de- 
vices of  costume  and  manner  which  might 
be  adopted  to  display  it.  What  a  pretty 
version  of  the  good  Samaritan  modernized 
one  might  give  in  a  Shetland  scarf  and  a 
cottage  bonnet — the  very  thing  Chalons 
would  like  to  paint  ;  and  what  an  effective 
'^  interior  "  might  be  made  of  the  dwarf's 
chamber,  crov/ded  with  rude  peasant  faces, 
all  abashed  and  almost  awe-struck  as  she 
entered.  • 

The  longer  she  dwelt  upon  the  theme, 
the  more  fascinating  it  became.  ''  It 
would  be  really  worth  while  to  realize," 
said  she  to  herself  at  last — "  so  amusing 
— and  so  odd,  an  actual  adventure  ;  be- 
sides, in  point  of  fact,  it  was  her  duty  to 
look  after  this  poor  creature."  Juct  so  ; 
there  never  was  a  frivolous  action,  or  a  no- 
tion struck  out  by  passing  folly,  for  which 
its  author  could  not  find  a  justification  in 
PRINCIPLE  !  We  are  everlastingly  declar- 
ing against  the  knaveries  and  deceptions 
practiced  on  us  in  life  ;  but  if  we  only  tcck 
count  of  the  cheats  we  play  off  upon  our- 
selves, we  should  find  that  there  arc  no 
such  impostors  as  our  own  hearts. 

Nobody  was  ever  less  likely  to  make  this 
discovery  than  Lady  Hester.  She  believed 
herself  everything  that  was  good  and  amia- 
ble ;  she  knew  that  she  v/as  handsome. 
Whatever  contrarieties  she  met  with  in  life, 
she  was  rpiite  certain  they  came  not  from 
any  fault  of  hers  ;  and  if  self-esteem  could 
give  happiness  she  must  have  enjoyed  it. 
But  it  cannot.  The  wide  neutral  territory 
between  what  we  think  of  ourselves  and 
others  think  of  us,  is  filled  with  daring 
enemies  to  our  peace,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
venture  into  it  without  a  wound  to  self-love. 

To  make  her  visit  to  the  dwarf  sufficient 
of  an  adventure,  it  must  be  done  in  secret. 
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Nobody  should  know  it  but  Celestine,  her 
maid,  who  should  accom])any  her.  Affect- 
ing a  slight  indisposition,  she  could  retire 
to  her  room  in  the  evening,  and  then  there 
would  be  abundant  time  to  put  her  plan 
into  execution.  Even  these  few  precau- 
tions against  discovery  were  needless,  fcr 
George  did  not  return  to  dinner  on  that 
day,  and  Sydney  made  a  headache  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  appearing. 

Nothing  short  of  tlic  love  of  adventure, 
and  the  indulgence  of  a  caprice,  could  have 
induced  Lady  Hester  to  venture  out  in  such 
a  night.     The  rain   fell  in   torrents,   and 
swooped  along  the  narrow  streets  in  chan- 
nels swollen  to  the  size  of  rivulets.     The 
river  itself,  fed  by  many  a  mountain  stream, 
fell  tumbling  over  the  rocks  with  a  deafen- 
ing roar,  amid  Avhich  the  crashing  branches 
of  the  pine-trees  were  heard  at  intervals. 
What  would  not  have  been  her  anxieties 
and  lamentings  if  exposed  to  such  a  storm 
'  when  traveling,   surrounded  Avith   all   the 
[  appliances  that  wealth  can  compass  !  and 
■  yet  nov/,  of  her  own  free  will,  she  wended 
iier  way  on  foot  through  the  darkness  and 
I  the  hurricane,  not  only  without  complain- 
ing, but   actually   excited  to  a   species  of 
J  pleasure  in   the   notion   cf  her  imaginary 
I  heroism. 

I  The  courier,  v/ho  preceded  her  as  guide, 
enjoyed  no  such  agreeable  illusions,  but 
I  muttered  something  to  himself,  as  he  v,- ent, 
I  certain  reflections  by  no  means  comjDlimen- 
'  tary  to  the  whims  of  fine  ladies  ;  Avhilc 
Mademoiselle  Celestine  inwardly  protested 
[that  anything,  "not  positively  wrong," 
I  would  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  dangers 
j  of  such  an  excursion. 

''  Grcgoirc  !  Gregoire  !  where  is  he  now  ?'' 
exclaimed  Lady  Hester,  as  she  lost  sight,  cf 
:  her  guide  altogether. 

"'  Here,  miladi,"  grunted  out  the  courier, 
in  evident  pain.  "  I  fail  to  break  my  neck 
over  de  stone  bench." 

'"Where's  the  lantern,  Gregoire  ?" 
"  Blowed  away,  zum  Teufel,  I  believe." 
'MYhafs   he   saying,    Celestine? — what 
docs  he  mean  ?  " 

But  mademoiselle  could  only  answer  by 
a  sob  of  agony  over  her  capote  de  Paris, 
flattened  to  her  head  like  a  Highland 
bonnet. 

"Have  you  no  light  ?  You  must  get  a 
light,  Gregoire." 

"Impossible,  miladi;  dere's  nobody 
livin'  in  dese  houses  at  all." 

"  Then  you  must  go  back  to  the  inn  for 
one  ;  Ave'll'wait  here  till  you  return," 

A  faint  shriek  from  Mademoiselle  Celes- 
tine expressed  all  the  terrcr  such  a  propo 
sition  suggested. 
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"  Miladi  will  be  lost  if  she  remain  here 
all  alone." 

'"  Fcnhie  f  sans  doute!"  exclaimed  Ce- 
lestine. 

"  I  am  determined  to  have  my  way.  Do 
as  I  bado  you,  Gregoire;  return  for  a  light, 
and  we'll  take  such  shelter  as  this  door  af- 
fords in  the  meanwhile." 

It  was  in  no  spirit  of  general  benevolence 
that  Gregoire  tracked  his  road  back  to  the 
"  Rassie,"  since,  if  truth  must  be  told,  he 
himself  had  extinguished  the  light,  in  the 
hope  of  forcing  Lad,y  Hester  to  a  retreat. 
Muttering  a  clioiee  collection  of  those 
])leasant  jihrases  with  which  his  native 
German  abounds,  he  trudged  along,  secretly 
resolving  that  he  would  allow  his  mistress 
a  reasonable  interval  of  time  to  reflect  over 
lier  madcap  expedition.  Meanwhile,  Lady 
Hester  and  her  maid  stood  shivering  and 
storm-beaten  beneath  the  drip  of  a  narrow 
eave.  The  spirit  of  opposition  alone  sus- 
tained her  ladyship  at  this  conjuncture,  for 
she  was  wet  through,  her  shoes  soaked 
with  rain,  and  the  cold  blast  that  swept 
along  seemed  as  if  it  would  freeze  the  very 
blood  in  her  heart. 

Celestine  could  supply  but  little  of  com- 
fort or  consolation,  and  kept  repeating  the 
words,  "  Quelle  aventure  !  quelle  aven- 
ture  !"  in  every  variety  of  lamentation. 

''  He  could  easily  have  been  back  by  this," 
said  Lady  Hester,  after  a  long  pause,  and 
an  anxious  attention  to  every  sound  that 
might  portend  his  coming ;  "  I'm  certain 
it  is  full  half  an  hour  since  he  left  us. 
What  a  night ! " 

''Et  quelle  aventure  !"  exclaimed  Gules- 
tine,  anew. 

None  knew  better  than  Lady  Hester  the 
significant  depreciation,  of  the  French- 
woman's phrase,  and  how  differently  had 
she  rated  all  the  hazards  of  the  enter jirise 
if  any  compromise  of  character  were  to 
have  followed  it.  However,  it  was  no  time 
for  discussion,  and  she  let  it  pass. 

"  If  he  should  have  missed  the  way,  and 
not  be  able  to  find  us  ! "  said  she,  after  an- 
other pause. 

"  We  shall  be  found  dead  in  the  morn- 
ing," cried  Celestine ;  "  et  pour  quelle 
aventure,  mon  Dieu  !  pour  quelle  aven- 
ture ! " 

The  possibility  that  her  fears  suggested, 
and  the  increasing  severity  of  the  storm — 
for  now  tlie  thunder  rolled  overhead,  and 
the  very  ground  seemed  to  shake  with  the 
reverberation  —  served  to  alarm  Lady  Hes- 
ter, and  for  the  first  time  she  became  fright- 
ened at  their  situation. 

'MVc  could  scarcely  find  our  way  back, 
Celestine  !  "  said  she,  rather  in  the  tone  of 


one  asking  for  comfort  than  putting  a  ques- 
tion. 

"Impossible,  miladi." 

"  And  Gregoire  says  that  these  houses 
are  all  uninhabited." 

*'  Quelle  aventure  ! "  sol)be(l  the  maid. 

''What  can  have  become  of  liim  ?  It  is 
more  than  an  hour  now  !  What  was  that, 
Celestine? — was  it  lightning? — there,  don't 
you  see  it  yonder  towards  the  end  of  the 
street  ?  I  declare  it  is  Gregoire  ;  1  see  tlie 
lantern." 

A  cry  of  joy  burst  from  both  together, 
for  already  hope  had  begun  to  wane,  and  a 
crowd  of  fearful  anticipations  had  taken  its 
place. 

Lady  Hester  tried  to  call  his  name,  but 
the  clattering  noise  of  the  storm  drowned 
the  weak  effort.  The  light,  however,  came 
nearer  at  each  instant,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  their  rescue,  when 
suddenly  it  turned  and  disappeared  at  an 
angle  of  the  street.  Lady  Hester  uttered 
a  piercing  cry,  and  at  the  instant  the  lan- 
tern was  again  seen,  showing  that  the 
bearer  had  heard  the  sounds 

"Here,  Gregoire,  we  are  liere!"  ex- 
claimed she,  in  her  loudest  voice,  and 
speaking  in  English. 

Whoever  carried  the  lantern  seemed  for 
a  moment  uncertain  how  to  act,  for  there 
was  no  reply,  nor  any  change  of  position  for 
a  few  seconds,  when  at  length  the  light  was 
seen  approaching  where  Lady  Hester  stood. 

"I  think  I  heard  an  English  voice," 
said  one  whose  accents  proclaimed  her  to 
be  a  woman. 

"Oh  yes,"  cried  Lady  Hester,  passion- 
ately, "  I  am  English.  "W^e  have  lost  our 
way.  Qui  courier  went  back  to  the  inn  for 
a  lantern,  and  has  never  returned,  and  we 
are  almost  dead  with  cold  and  terror.  Can 
you  guide  us  to  the  Hotel  de  Russie  ?  " 

"  The  house  I  live  in  is  only  a  few  yards 
off.  It  is  better  you  should  take  shelter 
tliere  for  the  present." 

"  Take  care,  miladi  !  "  whispered  Celes- 
tine, eagerly.  "  This  may  be  a  plot  to  rob 
and  murder  us." 

"Have  no  fears  on  that  score,  made- 
moiselle," said  the  unknown,  laughing,  and 
speaking  in  French  ;  "we  are  not  very  rich, 
but  as  surely  we  are  perfectly  safe  com- 
pany." 

Few  as  these  words  were,  there  was  in 
their  utterance  that  indescribable  tone  of 
good  breeding  and  ease  which  at  once  reas- 
sured Lady  Hester,  who  now  replied  to 
her  unseen  acquaintance  with  the  observ- 
ance due  to  an  equal,  and  willingly  accept- 
ed the  arm  she  ©ffered  for  guidance  and 
support. 
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''At  the  end  of  this  little  street,  scarcely 
two  miuutes'  walking,  and  you  will  be 
there,"  said  the  unknown. 

Lady  Hester  scarcely  heard  the  remark, 
us  slie  ran  on  with  voluble  levity  on  the 
dangers  they  had  run — tlie  terrilic  storm 
— the  desertion  of  the  courier — hor  own 
fortitude  —  her  maid's  cowardice  —  what 
must  have  happened  if  tliey  had  not  been 
discovered — till  at  last  she  bethought  her 
of  asking  by  what  singular  accident  the 
other  should  have  been  abroad  in  such  a 
terrible  night. 

"A  neighbor  and  a  friend  of  ours  is  very 
ill,  madam,  and  I  have  been  to  tlie  doctor's 
to  fetch  some  medicine  for  him." 

''xVnd  I,  too,  was  bent  upon  a  charitable 
errand,"  said  Lady  Hester,  quite  pleased 
with  the  opportunity  of  parading  her  own 
merits  ;  ''to  visit  a  poor  creature  who  was 
accidentally  wounded  this  morning." 

"  It  is  Hans  Eoeckle,  our  poor  neighbor, 
3^ou  mean,"  cried  the  other,  eagerly  ;  "  and 
here  we  are  at  his  house."  And  so  saying, 
she  pushed  open  a  door,  to  which  a  bell  at- 
tached on  the  inside  gave  speedy  Avarning 
of  their  approach. 

"  Dearest  Kate  ! "  cried  a  voice  from 
within,  "  \\o\Y  uneasy  I  have  been  at  your 
absence  ! "  And  at  the  same  moment  a 
young  girl  appeared  with  a  light,  which,  as 
she  shaded  with  her  hand,  left  her  unaware 
of  the  presence  of  strangers. 

"  Think  rather  of  this  lady,  and  what 
she  must  have  suffered,"  said  Kate,  as 
drawing  courteously  back,  she  presented 
her  sister  to  Lady  Hester. 

"  Or,  rather,  what  I  might  have  suf- 
fered," interposed  Lady  Hester,  "  but  for 
the  fortunate  accident  of  your  coming.  A 
few  moments  back,  as  I  stood  shivering  be- 
neath the  storm,  I  little  thought  that  I 
should  owe  my  rescue  to  a  countrywoman. 
May  I  learn  the  name  of  one  to  whom  I  am 
so  deeply  indebted  ?  " 

"  Dalton,  madam,"  said  Nelly ;  and  then, 
with  a  slight  confusion,  added,  "  We  ought, 
perhaps,  to  tell  you  the  circumstances  which 
induced  my  sister  to  be  abroad  at  such  an 
hour. " 

"  She  knows  it  all,"  broke  in  Kate,  "  and 
can  the  more  ueadily  forgive  it,  as  it  was 
her  own  errand.  But  will  not  this  lady 
come  near  the  fire  ?  "  said  she,  addressing 
Mademoiselle  Celestine,  who,  as  she  fol- 
lowed the  rest  into  the  humble  chamber,  was 
bestowing  a  most  depreciatory  glance  upon 
the  i)lace,  tlie  furniture,  and  the  people. 

"  It  is  only  my  maid,"  said  Lady  Hester, 
carelessly.  ''And  now  it  is  time  I  sliould 
introduce  myself,  and  say  that  Lady  Hester 
Onslow  owes  you  all  her  gratitude."    Ellen 


curtseyed  respectfully  at  the  announcement, 
but  Kate  Dalton's  cheek  colored  slightly, 
and  she  bent  a  look  of  more  than  common 
admiration  at  the  handsome  figure  of  the 
stranger.  An  innate  reverence  for  rank 
and  title  was  rooted  in  her  heart,  and  ^ic 
was  OAcrjoyed  to  think  that  their  chance 
acquaintance  should  bo  one  of  that  class  so 
distinctively  marked  out  for  honor.  Pre- 
]iared  to  admire  every  grace  and  fascina- 
tion of  the  higli-born,  Kate  watched  with 
eager  a,nd  delighted  looks  the  slightest  g(  s- 
tures,  the  least  traits  of  manner,  of  the 
fashionable  beauty.  They  were  all  attrac- 
tions to  which  her  heart  gave  a  ready  re- 
sponse. The  accent  in  which  she  spoke, 
the  careless  elegance  of  her  attitude  as  she 
lay  back  in  lier  chair,  the  charming  negli- 
gence Avith  which  she  wore  the  little  por- 
tions of  dress  exchanged  for.  her  own,  v/ere 
all  inimitable  graces  in  the  eyes  of  the 
simple  girl. 

As  for  Lady  Hester,  accustomed  to  all 
the  servile  offices  of  her  own  attendants,  to 
be  punctiliously  obeyed  and  waited  on,  it 
was  yet  a  new  sensation  to  watch  the  zeal- 
ous and  eager  devotion  with  which  the  two 
sisters  ministered  to  her  wants.  In  ut- 
ter forgetfulness  of  themselves,  they  had 
brought  forth  the  little  resources  of  their 
humble  wardrobe,  too  happy,  as  it  seemed, 
when  they  saw  their  services  so  willingly 
accepted.  Fortunately,  they  did  not  per- 
ceive the  contemptuous  looks  with  which 
"  mademoiselle  "  regarded  their  attentions, 
nor  overhear  her  exclamation,  of  "  Mon 
Dieu  !  wliore  did  they  gather  together  these 
'  chiffons  ?'  "  as  she  surveyed  the  somewhat 
antiquated  stores  of  their  toilet. 

Even  had  Lady  Hester's  good  breeding 
not  jDrompted  a  gracious  reception  of  what 
v,-as  so  generously  offered,  the  very  singu- 
larity of  the  scene  would  have  had  its 
charm  in  her  estimation.  She  was  de- 
lighted with  everything,  even  to  Kate  Dal- 
ton's slippers,  which,  by  a  most  happy  flat- 
tery, were  a  little  too  large  for  her.  She 
fancied,  too,  that  her  costume,  curiously 
made  up  of  shreds  and  patches  the  most 
incongruous,  was  the  dress  of  an  Irish 
peasant,  and  was  in  an  ecstasy  at  the 
thought  of  a  similar  one  at  her  next  fancy 
ball.  Besides  all  these  intei-iud  sources  of 
self-satisfaction,  the  admiration  of  the  two 
sisters  v/as  another  and  more  legitimate 
cause  of  pleasure  ;  for  even  Ellen,  with  all 
her  natural  reserve  and  caution,  was  scarce- 
ly less  impressed  than  Kate  witli  the  charm 
of  those  fascinations  which,  however  des- 
tined but  for  one  class  of  society,  are 
equally  successful  in  all. 

Ellen  Dalton's  life  had  nor  boon  devoid 
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of  trials,  nor  luid  tlicv  failed  to  tcucli  tlicir 
own  peculiar  lessons ;  and  yet  her  experi- 
ences had  not  shown  lier  how  very  like 
right  feeling  good  breeding  can  be,  and 
iiow  closely  good  manners  may  simulate 
every  trait  of  a  high  and  generous  nature. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A   FIXE   lady's   blandishments. 

We  left  Lady  Hester,  in  our  last  chapter, 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  those  fascina- 
tions which,  however  unlike  in  other  re- 
spects, have  this  resemblance  to  virtue, 
that  they  are  assuredly  their  own  reward. 
The  charm  of  courtesy  never  conferred 
one-half  the  pleasure  on  those  for  whom  it 
was  exercised  as  to  him  who  wielded  it.  It 
matters  little  whether  the  magician  be 
prince  or  ''"charlatan,"  the  art  of  pleasing 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  faculties  hu 
man  nature  can  be  endowed  with.  Whether 
Liidy  Hester  Vv'as  aware  of  the  theory  or  not, 
.jhe  felt  the  fact,  as  she  saw  the  undisguised 
admiration  in  the  faces  of  the  two  sisters  ; 
for,  while  she  had  won  over  Nelly  by  the 
elevation  of  her  sentiments  and  the  kind- 
ness of  her  expressions,  Kate  was  fascinated 
Ijy  hor  beauty,  her  grace,  her  easy  gayety, 
;'/.id  a  certain  voluble  lightness  that  simu- 
lates frankness. 

Without  anyching  that  approached  the 
piying  of  curiosity,  for  she  was  both  too 
well  bred  and  too  little  interested  to  have 
so  felt  such  a  motive,  she  inquired  by  what 
accident  the  Daltons  remained  at  Baden  so 
late  in  the  season,  affected  to  see  some 
.amilarity  between  their  cases  and  her  own, 
asked  in  the  most  feeling  terms  for  their 
father,  whose  ill-health  she  deplored,  and 
then  toGK:  such  an  interest  in  "dear 
Frank,"  that  Kate  could  not  resist  show- 
ing a  portrait  of  him,  which,  however 
humble  its  claims  to  art,  still  conveyed  a 
not  unfaithful  resemblance  of  the  hand- ' 
•some  youth.  I 

While  thus  hearing  about  them,  slio  was  I 
equally  communicative  about  herself,  and  j 
enlisted  all  the  sympathies  of  the  girls  as  \ 
she  recounted  their  escape  from  the  torrent 
in  the  Black  Forest,  and  their  subsequent ' 
refuge  in  Baden.     Thence  she  diverged  to 
.Sir  Stafford's  illness,  her  own  life  of  seclu-  ' 
sion  and  sadness,  and,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, came  round   to  poor  Hans  Roeckle  j 
and  the  accident  of  that  morning.  { 

"Do  tell  me  everything  about  the  poor' 
dear  thing,"  said  she,  poutingly.     "They 
eay  it  is  mad." 


"  Ko,  madam,"  said  Nelly,  gravely; 
"Hans,  with  many  eccentricities  of  man- 
ner, is  very  far  from  deficient  in  good  sense 
or  judgment,  nnd  is  more  than  ordinarily 
end(.^wed  with  right  feeling  and  kindness 
of  heart." 

"  He  is  a  dwarf,  surely." 

"Yes,  but  in  intelligence " 

"Oh,  that,  of  course,"  interrupted  she  ; 

"they  are  rarely  delicicnt  in  acuteness,  but 

so   spiteful,   so  full   of  malice.     My  dear 

child,    there's    no    trasting  them.     They 

j  never  forget  an  injury,  nor  even  an  imag- 

j  inary  slight.     There  was  that   creatui-e — 

I  what  was  his  name  ? — that  Polish  thing, 

:  Benywowski,  I  think — you  remember,  they 

baked  him  in  a  jne,  to  amuse  Charles  the 

;  Second — well,    he   never  forgave  it   after- 

j  wards,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  could 

never  bear  the  sight  of  pastry." 

"I  must  except  poor  Hans  from  this 
category,"  said  Nelly,  mildly,  and  with 
difficulty  restraining  a  smile.  "He  is 
amiability  itself." 

Lady  Hester  shook  her  head  doubtfully, 
and  went  on  : 

"  Their  very  caprices,  my  dear,  lead 
them  into  all  kinds  of  extravagances.  For 
instance,  this  poor  thing,  it  would  seem,  is 
so  enamored  of  these  wooden  toys  that  he 
makes  himself,  that  he  cannot  bear  to  part 
with  them.  Now,  there's  .10  saying  to 
Avhat  excesses  he  might  be  carried  by  this 
al3surd  passion.  I  have  read  of  the  most 
atrocious  murders  committed  under  a  simi- 
lar fanaticism." 

"I  assure  you,  madam,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  such  in  the  present  instance.  In 
the  iirst  case,  Hans  is  too  good ;  in  the 
second,  the  objects  are  too  valueless." 

"Very  true,  so  they  are  ;  but  he  doesn't 
think  them  so,  you  know." 

"Nay,  my  lady;  nor  would  you  either, 
vrero  you  to  regard  them  with  attention," 
broke  in  Kate,  whose  cheek  was  now  one 
glov/  of  scarlet.  "Even  this,  half  finished 
as  it  is,  may  lay  claim  to  merit."  And  as 
.she  spoke,  she  removed  a  napkin  from  a 
little  statue,  before  which  she  held  the 
candle. 

"For  shame,  Kate,  dearest  Kate!" 
cried  Nelly,  standing  up  inj3ashful  discom- 
fiture. 

"  It  is  a  statuette  of  poor  Frank,  madam," 
continued  Kate,  who,  totally  regardless  of 
her  sister's  interruption,  now  exhibited  the 
figure  nearer,  "  You  see  him  just  as  he 
left  us,  his  knapsack  on  his  shoulder,  his 
sword  fastened  across  it,  his  little  cap  on 
one  side  of  his  head,  and  that  happy  smile 
upon  his  lips.  Poor  dear  fellow  !  how  sad 
a  heart  it  covered  1 " 
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**  And  was  this  his  work  ?"  asked  Lady 
Hester,  in  astonishment. 

"No,  madam;  my  sister  Nelly  was  the 
artist  of  tliis  as  of  all  the  others.  Unaided 
and  untaught,  her  own  ingenuity  alone 
suggesting  the  means,  as  her  imagination 
supplied  the  conce])tion " 

"Kate!  dear,  dear  Kate!"  said  Ellen, 
with  a  voice  of  ahnost  rebuke.  "  You  for- 
get how  unworthy  tliese  poor  efforts  are  of 
such  liigh-sonnding  epitliets."  Then, 
turning  to  Lady  Hester,  she  continued  : 
"  Were  it  to  ears  less  charitable  than  yours, 
madam,  tliese  foolish  words  were  spoken,  I 
should  fear  the  criticism  our  presumption 
would  seem  to  call  forth.  Bu.t  you  will 
not  think  harshly  of  us  for  ignorance." 

"  But  this  figure  is  admirable  ;  the  atti- 
tude is  graceful  ;  the  character  of  the 
head,  the  features,  are  in  good  keeping.  I 
know,  of  course,  nothing  of  the  resem- 
blai^ce  to  your  brother,  but,  as  a  work  of 
art,  I  am  competent  to  say  it  has  high 
merit.  Do  tell  mo  hov/  the  thought  of  do- 
ing these  things  first  occurred  to  you." 

"I  learned  drawing  as  a  child,  madam, 
and  was  always  fond  of  it,"  said  Ellen, 
with  a  degree  of  constraint  that  seemed  as 
if  the  question  were  painful  to  answer. 

"Yes,  and  so  have  I  spent  months— ay, 
I  believe  I  may  say  years — at  the  easel, 
copying  every  Giorgione  at  Venice  and 
every  Vandyk  at  Genoa,  and  yet  such  a 
thought  never  suggested  itself  to  me." 

"  I  am  happy  to  think  so,  madam,"  was 
the  low  response. 

"  Why  so  ?  how  do  you  mean  ?"  asked 
Lady  Hester,  eagerly. 

"  That  the  motive  in  my  case  never  could 
have  been  yours,  madam." 

"  And  what  was  the  motive  ?  " 

"Poverty,  madam.  The  word  is  not  a 
pleasant  word  to  syllable,  but  it  is  even  bet- 
ter than  any  attempt  at  disguise.  These 
trifles,  while. beguiling  many  a  dreary  hour, 
have  helped  us  through  a  season  of  more 
than  usual  difficulty." 

"Yes,  madam,"  broke  in  Kate.  "You 
are  aware  that  papa's  pro|)erty  is  in  Ire- 
land, and  for  some  years  back  it  has  been 
totally  unproductive." 

"  How  very  sad — how  dreadful  !  "  ex- 
claimed Lady  Hester.  But  whether  the 
expressions  referred  to  the  condition  of  the 
Dalfons  or  of  Ireland,  it  is  not  quite  clear. 

'•  I  doubt,  madam,  if  I  sliould  have  ven- 
tured on  the  confession,"  said  Ellen,  Avith 
a  voice  of  calm  firmness,  "  were  it  not  for 
the  opportunity  it  offers  of  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  kindness  of  our  poor  friend 
yonder,  Hans  Roecklc.  These  efforts  of 
mine  have  met  such  favor  in  his  eyes  that 


he  accepts  them  all,  taking  them  as  rapidly 
as  they  are  finished,  and,  I  need  not  say, 
treating  me  with  a  generosity  that  would 
become  a  more  exalted  patron  and  a  better 
artist." 

"It  is  quite  a  romance,  I  declare!" 
cried  Lady  Hester.  "  The  Wood  Demon 
and  the  Maiden.  Only  he  is  not  in  love 
with  you,  1  hope  ?" 

"Vm.  not  quite  sure  of  that,"  said  Kate, 
laughing  ;  "at  least,  when  some  rivalry  of 
her   own   wooden    images   does  not  inter 
vene. "  * 

"  Husiv  !  Hans  is  awaking,"  said  Ellen, 
as  on  tiptoe  she  crossed  the  room  noiseless- 
ly, and  opened  the  door  of  the  chamber 
where  the  dwarf  lay.  Lady  Hester  and 
Kate  now  drew  near  and  peeped  in.  On  a 
low  settle — over  which  an  old  scarlet  sad- 
dle-cloth, fringed  with  tarnished  lace,  was 
spread  as  a  quilt — lay  Hans  Roeckle,  his 
wounded  arm  supported  by  a  i)illow  at  his 
side  ;  his  dark  eyes  glistened  with  the  bright 
glare  of  fever,  and  his  cheeks  were  flushed 
and  burning,  as  his  lips  moved  unceasingly, 
with  a  lov/  muttering,  which  he  continued, 
regardless  of  the  presence  of  those  who  now 
approached  his  bedside. 

"  What  is  it  he  is  saying  ?  Does  he  com- 
plain of  pain  ?  "  asked  Lady  Hester. 

"  I  cannot  understand  him,"  said  Nelly  ; 
"  for  ever  since  his  accident  he  has  spoken 
in  his  native  dialect — the  patois  of  the  Brc- 
gentzer  Wald — of  which  1  am  utterly  igno- 
rant ;  still,  he  Avill  reply  to  mo  in  good 
German  when  questioned.''  Then,  stoop- 
ing down,  she  asked:  "Arc  von  better, 
Hans  ? "  .  ' 

Hans  looked  up  steadfastly  in  her  face 
without  speaking  ;  it  seemed  as  if  her  voice 
had  arrested  his  wandering  fiiculties,  but 
yet  not  awakened  any  intelligence. 

"  You  are  thirsty,  Hans,"  said  she. 
gentl}',  as  she  lifted  a  cup  of  water  to  his 
lips.  He  drank  greedily,  and  then  pas!>ed 
his  hand  across  his  brow,  as  if  trying  to 
dispel  some  tormenting  fancies.  After  a 
second  or  two,  he  said  :  "It  was  in  Nu- 
remberg, in  the  Oden  Gasse,  it  happened. 
The  Hitter  von  Ottocar  stal>bed  her  as  slie 
knelt  at  the  cross  ;  and  the  dwarf,  Der 
Molirchen.  as  they  called  him,  tore  off  his 
turban  to  bind  up  the  wound  ;  and  Avhat 
was  his  reward,  maiden  ? — tell  me  that  ! 
Are  ye  all  so  shamed  that  ye  dare  not  speak 
it?" 

"  We  know  it  not,  Hans  ;  we  never  heard 
of  iha  Ritter  nor  tlie  Mohrchen  before." 

"  I'll  tell  you,  then.  Tliey  burned  him 
as  a  warlock  in  tlie  Hohen  Platz  next  morn- 
ing." With  a  wild  burst  of  savage  laugh- 
ter he  closed  this  speech,  which  he  si)oke  in 
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good  German  ;  but  immediately  after  his 
tlioughts  seemed  to  turn  to  his  old  Tyrol 
haunts  and  the  familiar  language  of  his  na- 
tive land,  as  he  sang,  in  a  low  voice,  the 
following  words  ; 

♦'A  Buchsel zii  schiessen, 
A  Stossring  zu  selilagn, 
A  Dienal  zu  Liebeii, 
Muss  a  Bue  huhii." 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?  Do  tell  me," 
said  Lady  Hester,  whose  interest  in  the 
sceliie  was  more  that  of  curiosity  than  com- 
jiassion. 

*'It  is  a  peasant  dialect ;  hut  means,  that 
a  rifle  to  shoot  with,  a  weapon  to  wield, 
and  a  maiden  to  love,  are  all  .that  a  good 
Tyroler  needs  in  life,"  said  Kate,  while 
Nelly  busied  herself  in  arranging  the  posi- 
tion of  the  wounded  limb — little  offices  for 
which  the  poor  dwarf  looked  his  gratitude 
sdently. 

"  How  wild  his  looks  are  ! "  said  Lady 
Hester.  '^  See  how  his  eyes  glance  along 
the  walls,  as  if  some  objects  were  moving 
before  them."  And  so  in  reality  was  it. 
Hanserl's  looks  were  riveted  upon  the  strange 
and  incongruous  assemblage  of  toys  which, 
either  suspended  from  nails  or  ranged  on 
shelves,  decorated  the  sides  of  the  chamber, 
"Ay,"  said  he  at  last,  Avith  a  melancholy 
smile,  ''thou'lt  have  to  put  off  all  this 
bravery  soon,  my  pretty  dam.sels,  and  don 
the  black  veil  and  the  hood,  for  thy  master 
Hans  is  dying  !  "• 

"  He  is  talking  to  the  wax  figures," 
whispered  Kate. 

"And  ye  too,  my  brave  hussars,  and  ye 
TJhlaners  with  your  floating  banners,  must 
lower  your  lances  as  ye  march  in  the  fu- 
neral procession,  when  Hanscrl  is  dead  ! 
Take  down  the  wine-bush  from  the  door, 
hostess,  and  kneel  reverently,  for  the  bell 
is  ringing ;  and  here  comes  the  priest  in 
his  alb,  and  with  the  pix  before  him.  Hush  ! 
they  are  chanting  his  requiem.  Ah  !  yes. 
Hanserl  is  away  to  the  far-off  land, 

'  Wo  sincl  die  Tiige  lang  genug, 
Wo  sincl  die  Naclite  mild.' "' 

"  Come  away,  Vfe  do  but  excite  his  mind 
to  wanderings,"  said  Ellen  ;  "so  long  as 
there  is  light  to  see  these  toys,  his  fancy  en- 
dows them  all  with  life  and  feeling,  and  his 
poor  brain  is  never  at  rest."  The- sound  of 
voices  in  tlie  outer  room  at  the  same  mo- 
ment caught  their  attention,  and  they  heard 
the  courier  of  Lady  Hester  in  deep  converse 
with  Mademoiselle  Celestine.  He,  deplor- 
ing the  two  hours  he  had  passed  in  hunt- 
ing after  his  mistress  through    the    dark 


streets  of  the  village  ;  and  she,  not  less  elo 
quently,  bewailing  the  misery  of  a  night 
sjx^nt  in  tliat  comfortless  cabin.  "  To  visit 
a  wretched  dwarf,  too  !  Parbleu  !  had  it 
been  a  rendezvous  Avith  some  one  worth 
while,  but  an  excursion  without  an  object, 
sans  emotion  mcme — it  is  too  bad  ! " 

'•  Que  voulez-vous  !  "  said  Monsieur  Gre- 
goire,  witli  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  ;  "  she 
is  English  ! " 

•*' Ah  !  that  is  no  reason  for  a  vulgar  ca- 
price, and  I,  for  one,  will  not  endure  it 
longer.  I  cannot  do  so.  Such  things  com- 
promise one's  self.  I'll  give  warning  to-mor- 
row. What  would  my  poor  dear  mistrc?s, 
la  Marquise,  say,  if  she  only  knew  how 
'  mes  petits  talents  '  were  employed  ?  " 

"  Do  not  be  rash,  mademoiselle,"  inter- 
posed the  courier;  "they  ure  rich,  very 
rich,  and  Ave  are  going  to  Italy  too,  the  real 
'pays  de  Cocagno'  of  our  profession." 

HoAv  far  his  persuasions  might  have  gone 
in  inducing  her  to  reconsider  her  deter- 
mination there  is  no  saying,  Avhcn  they 
were,  suddenly  interrupted  by  Lady  Hester's 
appearance. 

Her  first  care  Avas  to  ascertain  that  her 
absence  from  the  hotel  had  not  been  re- 
marked— her  secret,  ijs  she  loved  to  fancy 
it,  remained  sacred.  Having  learned  thus 
much,  she  listened  Avith  a  kind  of  childisli 
pleasure  to  the  courier's  version  of  all  his 
unhappy  wanderings  in  search  of  her,  until 
he,  at  last,  descried  a  light,  the  only  one 
that  shone  from  any  window  in  the  whole 
village. 

As  Gregoire  had  provided  himself  with 
a  sulficient  number  of  shaAvls,  cloaks,  and 
clogs,  and  as  the  storm  had  noAV  passed 
over,  Lady  Hester  i)repared  to  take  her 
leaA^e,  delighted  Avith  her  whole  night's 
adA'enturc.  There  had  been  excitement 
enough  to  make  it  all  she  could  desire;  nor 
did  she  well  knoAv  whether  most  to  adjuire 
her  heroism  during  the  storm,  or  the  suc- 
cess Avith  AAdiich  she  cai)tivated  the  two 
sisters  ;  the  courage  which  ])lanncd  the 
expedition,  or  the  grace  Avith  Avhich  it  was 
executed. 

"You'll  come  and  see  me,  Miss  Dalton. 
Mind,  I'm  always  at  home.  Eemember, 
Miss  Kate  Dalton,  that  they  must  not  deny 
me  to  //ow,"  said  she,  in  her  most  Aviniiing 
of  manners.  The  two  girls  gave  their  j)ro- 
mise  in  bashful  diffidence,  while  she  con- 
tinued: "  You'll  say  to  your  pai)a,  too,  tliat 
Sir  Stafford  Avill  Avait  on  him  Avhenever  he 
is  able  to  leaA'o  the  house.  Mr.  Onslow, 
indeed,  ought  to  call  at  once  ;  but  he  is  so 
odd.  Never  mind,  Ave  shall  be  great  friends; 
and  you'll  lu'ing  all  your  little  carving  tools 
and  your  models  Avitli  you,  and  Avork  in  my 
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room  ;  vonr  sister,  lier  embroidery,  or  her 
lace,  or  her  '  crocliet/  or  whatever  it  is,  or 
yoii'll  read  German  for  me,  like  a  dear 
child — that  will  be  so  delightful.  I  can't 
nnderstaud  a  word  of  it,  but  it  sounds  so 
soft ;  and  you'll  tell  me  all  about  it,  won't 
you?  And  tlion  this  poor  thing  must  want 
for  nothing." 

*''  Na}",  madam,  he  is  in  no  need  of  any- 
thing but  kindness.  In  a  land  where  such 
simple  habits  prevail,  Hans  Roeckle  passes 
for  rich." 

"  How  strange  !  How  very  odd  !  But 
I  remember  that  poor  Prince  of  Stolzen- 
heimer.  Papa  used  to  say  that  he  had  six 
cordons,  but  only  one  coat !  1  believe  it 
was  true." 

"  Hanserl  is  better  off,  madam,"  replied 
Nelly,  smiling;  "at  least,  as  regards  the 
coats." 

"  Tell  him,  then,  that  I've  been  to  see 
liim,  and  am  so  grieved  at  his  accident, but 
that  it  was  all  Colonel  Haggerstone's  fault 
— a  bit  of  silly  vanity  to  show  how  well  he 
could  shoot — and  I'm  certain  it  just  comes 
of  being  used  to  the  pistols,  I  never  missed 
when  I  fired  at  Norwood's  !" 

The  utterance  of  that  name  seemed  to 
recall  her  from  the  discursive  babble.  She 
paused,  and,  for  a  moment  or  two,  she  was 
silent.  At  last,  turning  to  the  sisters,  she 
reiterated  her  hojies  of  a  speedy  meeting, 
and,  with  a  cordial  pressure  of  the  hand  to 
each,  wished  her  last  good-night,  and  de- 
parted. 


CHAPTER  X. 


A     FAMILY     DISCUSSION. 


Long  before  Lady  Hester  awoke  on  the 
following  morning,  every  circumstance  of 
her  visit  was  known  to  Grounsell.  It  was 
the  doctor's  custom  to  see  Dalton  early  each, 
day,  and  before  Sir  Stafford  was  stirring, 
and  to  chat  away  an  hour  or  so  with  the 
invalid,  telling  the  current  news  of  the 
time,  and  cheering  his  spirits  by  those  little 
devices  which  are  not  among  the  worst  re- 
sources of  the  Materia  Medica.  With  all 
his  knowledge  of  Lady  Hester's  cliaracter 
— her  caprices,  her  whims,  and  her  insati- 
able passion  for  excitement,  he  was  still  as- 
tonisiied  beyond  measure  at  this  step  ;  not 
that  the  false  air  of  benevolence  or  charity 
deceived  him — he  was  too  old  a  practitioner 
in  medicine,  and  had  seen  far  too  much  of 
the  dark  side  of  liuman  nature  to  be  easily 
gulled — but  his  surprise  arose  from  the 
novelty  of  her  condescending  to  know,  and 
even  propitiate,  the  good  graces  of  people 


whom  she  usually  professed  to  regard  as 
the  least  interesting  of  all  classes  of  man- 
kind. The  "  reduced  lady  or  gentleman" 
had  only  presented  tliemselves  to  Lady 
Hester's  mind  by  the  medium  of  an  occa- 
sional curiously  worded  advertisement  in  a 
morning  paper,  and  were  invariably  asso- 
ciated with  a  su))secpient  police  report, 
where  the  object  of  charity  was  sure  to  be 
confronted  with  half  a  dozen  peers  or 
members  of  ])arliament,  whose  sympathies 
he  had  put  under  contribution  to  support 
a  life  of  infamy  or  extravagance.  "A  beg- 
ging impostor "  rang  in  her  mind  as  a 
phrase  whose  ingredient  words  could  not 
be  divorced,  and  she  was  thorouglily  con- 
vinced that  imposture  and  poverty  were 
convertible  terms.  The  very  notion  of 
any  one  having  pnce  been  well  off,  and 
being  now  in  embarrassment,  was,  to  her 
deeming,  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  past 
misconduct  and  present  knavery.  Groiin- 
sell  had  heard  her  hold  forth  on  this  theme 
more  than  once,  "  embroidering  the  senti- 
ment" with  an  occasional  fly  allusion  to 
himself  and  his  own  fortunes,  so  that  he 
had  often  thought  over  the  difficulty  of 
serving  the  Daltons  with  Sir  Stafford,  by 
reflecting  on  the  hostility  any  project  would 
meet  with  from  "  my  lady,"  and  now  acci- 
dent, or  something  very  like  it,  had  done 
what  all  his  ingenuity  could  not  succeed  in 
discovering. 

The  announcement  at  first  rendered  him 
perfectly  mute;  he  heard  it  without  power 
to  make  the  slightest  observation;  and  it 
was  only  at  the  end  of  a  lengthy  descrip- 
tion from  the  two  sisters  that  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  kind  of  half  soliloquy,  "  By 
Jove,  it  is  so  like  her  after  all !  " 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  Nelly;  "her  man- 
ner was  kindness  and  gentleness  itself. 
You  should  have  seen  the  tender  way  she 
took  poor  Hanserl's  hand  in  her  own,  and 
how  eagerly  she  asked  ns  to  translate  for 
her  the  few  stray  words  he  uttered," 

"  Of  course  she  did,  I  could  swear  to  it 
all,  now  that  my  eyes  are  opened," 

"  And  with  what  winning  grace  she 
spoke !"  cried  Kate,  "  How  the  least  phrase 
came  from  her  lips  Avith  a  fascination  that 
still  haunts  me!" 

"Just  so,  just  so  !"  muttered  Grounsell. 

"  How  such  traits  of  benevolence  ennoble 
high  station!"  said  Nelly, 

"  How  easy  to  credit  all  that  one  hears 
of  the  charms  of  intercourse,  where  manner 
like  hers  prevails  on  every  side!"  cried 
Kate,  enthusiastically. 

"  How  thoughtful  in  all  her  kindness!" 

"  What  elegance  in  every  movement  !" 

"  With  what  inborn  courtesy  she  accepted 
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the  little  valueless  attentions   wliich  were 
all  wo  could  render  lierl'' 

"  How  beautiful  she  looked  in  all  the 
disorder  of  a  dress  so  unlike  her  own  splen- 
dor! I  could  almost  fancy  that  old  straw 
cliair  to  be  a  handsome  fauteuil  since  she 
sat  in  it."' 

"  How  delightful  it  n^ist  be  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  freedom  of  daily  intercourse  with 
such  a  person — to  live  within  the  atmo- 
S])liere  of  such  goodness,  and  such  refine- 
ment!" And  thus  they  went  on  ringing 
the  changes  upon  every  gift  and  grace, 
from  the  genial  warmth  of  her  heart  to  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  her  dim])led  hands; 
while  Grounsell  fidgeted  in  Jiis  chair — 
searched  for  his  Iiandkerchief — his  specta- 
cles—his snutf-box,  dropped  them  all  in 
turn,  and  gathered  them  up  again,  in  a 
perfect  fever  of  embarrassment  and  inde- 
cision. 

"  And  you  sec  her  every  day,  doctor  ?  " 
said  Nelly. 

"  Yes,  eveiy  day,  madam,"  said  he, 
hnstily,  aiid  not  noticing  nor  thinking  to 
whom  he  v/as  replying.  > 

"  And  is  she  always  as  channing,  alv»^ays  : 
as  fascinating  ?  "  I 

"  Pretty  much  the  same,  I  think,"  said  ! 
lie,  with  a  grunt.  ! 

"  How  delightful !  And  alwiiys  in  the 
same  buoyancy  of  spirits  ?  "  j 

"Very  little  changed  in  that  respect,"; 
said  he,  with  another  grunt.  j 

"■  We  have  often  felt  for  poor  Sir  Stafford  I 
being  taken  ill  away  from  his  home,  and  I 
obliged  to  put  up  with  the  miserable  re- 
sources of  a  watering-place  in  winter  ;  but  | 
I  own,  wlien  I  think  of  the  companionship  j 
of  Lady  Hester,  much  of  my  compassion ! 
vanishes."  j 

'•'He  needs  it  all.  then,"  said  Grounsell,  : 
as,  thrusting  his  hands  into  the  recesses  of 
his   pockets,  he   sat   a   perfect   picture   of 
struggling  embarrassment. 

"  Are  his  suiiering,j  so  very  great  ?  " 

Grounsell  nodded  abruptly,  for  he  was 
debating  within  himself  v/hat  course  to 
take,  for  while,  on  one  side,  he  deemed  it 
a  point  of  honor  not  to  divulge  to  strang- 
ers, as  were  the  Daltons,  any  of  the  domes- 
tic circumstances  of  thos^e  with  whom  he 
lived,  he  felt,  on  the  other,  reluctant  to 
suffer  Lady  Hester's  blandishments  to  pass 
for  qualities  more  sterling  and  praise- 
Avorthy. 

'•  She  asked  the  girls  to  go  and  see  her," 
Haid  Dalton,  now  breaking  silence  for  the 
first  time  ;  for,  although  flattered  in  the 
main  by  what  he  heard  of  the  fine  lady's 
manner  towards  his  daughters,  ho  v.^as  not 
without  misgivings  that  what  they  inter- 


preted as  courtesy  might  just  as  probably 
be  called  condescension,  against  which  his 
Irish  pride  of  birth  and  blood  most  sturdi- 
ly rebelled.  "She  asked  them  to  go  and 
see  lier,  and  it  was  rtmning  in  my  head  if 
slie  might  not  have  heard  something  of 
the  family  connection." 

''•'  Possibly! "  asserted  Groimseil,  too  deep 
in  his  own  calculations  to  waste  a  thought 
on  such  a  speculation. 

"  My  wife's  uncle,  Joe  Godfrey,  married 
an  Englishwoman.  The  sister  was  aunt  to 
some  rich  City  banker;  and  indeed,  to  tell 
tlie  truth,  his  friends  in  Ireland,  never 
thought  much  of  the  connection — but  you 
see  times  are  changed.  They  are  up  now, 
and  we  are  down — the  way  of  the  world  I 
It's  little  I  ever  thought  of  claiming  rela- 
tionship with  the  like  o'  them  !  " 

"But  if  it's  they  who  seek  us,  papa  ?  " 
whispered  Kate. 

"  Ay,  that  alters  the  case,  my  dear;  not 
but  I'd  as  soon  excuse  the  politeness. 
Here  we  are,  living  in  a  small  way,  till 
matters  come  round  in  Ireland;  we  can't 
entertain  them — not  even  give  them  a  din- 
ner-party. " 

"  Oh,  dearest  papa,"  broke  in  Nelly,  "  is 
not  our  ];)overty  a  blessing  if  it  save  its  the 
humiliation  of  being  absurd  ?  Why  should 
we  think  of  such  a  thing  ?  Why  should 
we,  with  our  straitened  means  and  the 
liabits  narrow  fortune  teaches,  ])resume  even 
to  a  momentary  equality  with  those  so  much 
above  us  ?  " 

"  Faith,  it's  true  enough  ! "  cried  Dal- 
ton, his  cheek  flushed  witli  anger.  "  Wo 
are  changed,  there's  no  doubt  of  it;  or  it  is 
not  a  Dalton  would  say  the  words  you've 
Just  said.  I  never  knew  before  that  the 
best  in  the  land  wasn't  proud  to  come  un- 
der our  roof." 

"  When  we  had  a  roof,"  said  Nelly,  firm-, 
ly.  "  And  if  these  ancestors  had  possessed 
a  true  and  a  higher  pride,  mayhap  v/e  might 
still  have  one.  Had  they  felt  sliame  to 
participate  in  schemes  of  extravagance  and 
costly  dis})lay,  had  they  withheld  encourage- 
ment from  a  ruinous  mode  of  living,  wo 
might  still  be  dvv^ellers  in  our  own  home 
and  our  own  country." 

Dalton  seemed  thunderstruck  at  the 
boldness  of  a  speech  so  unlike  the  gentle 
character  of  her  who  had  uttered  it.  To 
have  attributed  any  portion  of  the  family 
calamities  to  their  own  misconduct — to 
have  laid  the  blame  of  their  downfall  to 
any  score  save  that  of  English  legislation, 
acts  of  parliament,  grand  jury  laws,  failure 
of  tlie  potato  crop,  tithes,  Terry  alts,  or 
smut  in  the  wheat — was  a  heresy  he  never, 
in  his  gloomiest  moments,  had  imagined. 
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and  now  he  was  to  hear  it  from  tlic  lips  of 
liis  own  child. 

.  '•'  Nelly— Nelly  Dalton,"  said  lie  ;  "  but 
why  do  I  call  yon  Dalton  ?  Have  yon  a 
drop  of  our  blood  in  your  veins  at  all — or 
IS  it  the  Godfreys  you  takc«aftcr  ?  Extra- 
vagance —  ruinous  living  — waste  — what'll 
you  say  next?"  Ho  couldn't  continue, 
indignation  and  anger  seemed  almost  to 
suUocate  him. 

"  Papa — dearest,  kindest  papa  !  "  cried 
Nelly,  as  the  tears  burst  from  her  eyes,  "  be 
not  angry  with  me,  nor  sui)pose  tliat  any 
ungenerous  repining  against  our  altered 
lot  finds  a  i)lace  in  my  heart.  God  knows 
that  I  grieve  not  for  myself  ;  in  the  humble 
sphere  in  wliich  I  am  placed,  I  liave  found 
true  contentment — greater,  perhaps,  than 
higher  fortunes  would  have  given  me;  for, 
here,  my  duties  are  better  defined,  and  mj 
sense  of  them  is  clearer.  If  I  feel  sorrow, 
it  is  for  you  and  my  dear  sister — for  you, 
papa,  v.'ho  suffer  from  many  a  i^rivation; 
for  her,  who  might  well  adorn  a  more 
exalted   station.     But   for  me — the   lame 

Nelly,  as  childi-en  used  to  call   me "' 

She  Avas  not  suffered  to  finish  her  speecli, 
for  already  her  father  had  clasped  his  arms 
around  her,  and  Kate,  in  a  gush  of  tears, 
was  sobbing  on  his  shoulder. 

'' Wliere's  the  doctor — what's  become  of 
him  ? "  said  Dalton,  as,  recovering  from 
his  emotion,  he  wished  to  give  a  different 
direction  to  their  thoughts. 

"  He  went  away  half  an  hour  ago,  papa,'' 
said  Kate.  "  He  always  goes  oft'  v/ithout 
saying  good-ljye,  whenever  there  is  a  word 
said  about  family." 

"I  noticed  that,  too,  my  dear,"  said 
Dalton,  "  and  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  he  came 
of  low  people  ;  not  but  he's  a  kind  creature, 
and  mighty  good-hearted." 

Nelly  could  probably  have  suggested  a 
better  reason  for  the  doctor's  conduct,  but 
she  prudently  forbore  from  again  alluding 
to  a  theme  already  too  painful. 

With  the  reader's  permission,  v\'e  will 
now  follow  him,  as,  with  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience, ho  al)ruptly  left  the  room  on  the 
very  first  mention  by  Dalton  of  th:it  genea- 
logical tree,  in  whose  branches  he  loved  to 
perch  himself. 

''An  old  fool  ?"  muttered  Grounsell,  as 
he  passed  downstairs — "an  old  fool,  that 
no  experience  will  ever  make  vv'iser  !  Well 
may  his  native  country  be  a  stumbling- 
block  to  legislators,  if  his  countrymen  be 
all  like  him,  with  his  family  pride  and  pre- 
tension !  Confound  him,  can't  he  see  that 
there's  no  independence  for  a  man  in  debt, 
and  no  true  self-respect  left  for  him  who 
can't  pay  his  tailor.     For  himself  there's 


no  help  ;  but  the  poor  girls  !  he'll  be  the 
ruin  of  them.  Kate  is  already  a  willing 
listener  to  his  nonsensical  diatribes  about 
blood  and  fannly  ;  and  poor  Nelly's  spirits 
will  be  broken  in  the  hopeless  conflict  with 
his  folly  !  Just  so,  that  will  be  the  end  of 
it ;  he  will  turn  the  head  of  the  one,  and 
break  the  heart  of  the  other,  and  yet,  all 
the  Avhile,  he  firmly  believes  he  is  leaving  a 
far  better  heritage  behind  him  in  this 
empty  pride,  than  if  he  could  bequeath 
every  acre  that  once  belonged  to  them." 
Thus  soliloquizing,  he  went  on  ringing 
changes  over  every  form  of  imprudence, 
waste,  vanity,  and  absurdity,  which,  by 
applying  to  them  the  simple  adjective  of 
"  Irish,"  he  fancied  Avere  at  once  intelli- 
gible, and  needed  no  other  exj^lanation. 
In  this  mood  he  made  his  entrance  into 
Sir  Sttifford's  chamber,  and  so  full  of  his 
OAvn  thoughts  that  the  worthy  baronet  could 
not  fail  to  notice  his  preoccupation. 

"  Eh  !  Grounsell,  Avhat's  the  matter — 
another  row  Avith  my  lady,  eh  ?  "  said  he, 
smilijig  Avith  his  own  (luict  smile. 

"  Not  to-day.  We've  not  met  this  morn- 
ing, and,  consequently,  the  armistice  of 
yesterday  is  still  unbroken  !  The  fatigue 
of  last  niglit  has,  doubtless,  induced  her  to 
sleep  a  little  longer,  and  so  I  have  contrived 
to  arrive  iit  noon  without  the  risk  of  an 
apoplexy.'' 

"  What  fatigue  do  you  allude  to  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  forgot — I  liaA'c  a  long  story  for 
you.  What  do  you  suppose  her  ladyship 
has  been  performing  now  ?  " 

"^  I've  heard  all  about  it,"  said  Sir  Staf- 
ford, pettishly.  ''  George  has  given  me 
the  whole  narratiA'e  of  that  unlucky  busi- 
ness. We  must  take  care  of  the  poor 
fellow,  Grounsell,  and  see  that  he  wants 
for  nothing." 

"  You're  thinking  of  the  pistol-shooting; 
but  tiiat's  not  her  ladyship's  last,''  said 
the  doctor,  with  a  malicious  laugh.  "It 
is  as  a  Lady  Bountiful  she  has  come  out, 
and  made  her  dehut  last  night — I  am  bound 
to  say,  with  infinite  success."  And  Avith- 
out  further  preface,  Grounsell  related  the 
whole  adventure  of  Lady  Hester's  visit  to 
the  dv.-ai-f,  omitting  nothing  of  those  de- 
tails vreliave  already  laid  before  the  reader, 
and  dilating  Avith  all  his  OAvn  skill  upon 
the  possible  consequences  of  the  step.  "  I 
have  told  vou  already  about  these  people  : 
of  that  old  fool,  the  father,  with  his  Iri^h 
pride,  his  Irish  pretensions,  his  poverty, 
and  h.is  insane  notions  about  family.  Well, 
his  head,  a  poor  thing  in  the  best  of  times, 
is  gone  clean  mad  about  this  visit.  And 
then  the  girls  !  good,  dear,  affectionate 
children  as  they  are,  they're  in  a  kind  of 
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paroxysm  of  ecstasy  about  licr  ladyship's  was  actually  imprisoned  ciglit  montlis  for 
style,  her  beauty,  her  dress,  the  charm  of  i  this  very  business  ;  so  that,  besides  liaving 
her  amiability,  tiic  fascination  of  her  man-  j  succeeded  to  this  i)oor  fellow's  proi)erty,  I 
ncr.  Their  little  round  of  daily  duties  will  I  have  also  deprived  him  of  his  liberty.  Quite 
henceforth  seem  a  dreary  toil,  the  very  •.  enough  of  hardship  to  have  suffered  at  the 
offices  of  their  charity  will  lose  all  the  glow  j  hands  of  any  one  man — and  that  one,  not 
of  zeal   when   deprived   of   that   elegance  i  an  enemy." 

which  refinement  can  throw  over  the  veriest  j  "And  Avould  yox  believe  it,  Onslow,  we 
trifle.  Ay  !  don't  smile  at  it — the  fact  is  a  {  have  talked  over  you  and  your  affairs  a 
stubborn  one.  They'd  barter  the  deepest  i  hundred  times  together,  and  yet  he  has 
devotion  they  ever  rendered  to  assuage  pain  i  never  even  alluded  to  this?  One  would 
for  one  triclv  of  tliat  flattery  with  whicli '  think  that  such  an  event  Avould  make  an 
my  lady  captivated  them.  'Will  all  the  j  impression  upon  most  men  ;  but,  assuredly, 
poetry  of  poor  Xclly's  heart  shut  out  the  j  he  is  either  the  most  forgetful  or  the  most 
memory  of  graces  associated  with  the  vani- 1  generous  fellow  on  earth." 
ties  of 'fashion  ?  Will  all  Kate's  dutiful  I  ''Hov/ very  strange  !  And  so  you  tell  me 
affection  exalt  those  housghold  drudgeries  j  that  he  remembers  my  name  and  all  the 
in  her  esteem,  the  performances  of  Vv'hicli  j  circumstances  of  that  singular  bequest — for 
will  henceforth  serve  to  separate  her  more  1  singular  it  was — from  a  man  whom  I  never 
and  more  from  one  her  imagination   has  saw  since  he  was  a  boy  ?  " 

"He  remembers  it  all 


already  enshrined  as  an  idcl  ?  " 

'•'You  take  the  matter  too  seriously  to 
heart,  Grounsel],"said  Sir  Stafford,  smiling. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it ;  I've  studied  symptoms 


It  w^is  the  last 
blow  fortune  dealt  him,  and,  indeed,  he 
seemed  scarcely  to  require  so  heavy  a  stroke 
to  fell  him,  for,  by  his  own  account,  he  had 


too  long  and  too  carefully  not  to  be  ever  on  |  been  struggling  on,  in  debt  and  difficulty. 


the  lookout  for  results.  To  Lady  Hester, 
this  visit  is  a  little  episode  as  easily  forgot- 
ten as  any  chance  incident  of  the  journey. 
But  what  an  event  is  it  in  the  simple  story 
of  their  lives  ! " 

"  Well,  well,  it  cannot  be  helped  now ; 
tlie  thing  is  done,  and  there's  an  end  of  it," 
said  Sir  Stafford,  pettishly  ;  "  and  I  confess 
I  cannot  see  the  matter  as  you  do,  for  I 
have  been  thinking  for  two  days  back  about 


for  many  a  year,  putting  off  creditors  by 
the  plausible  plea  that  a  considerable  estate 
must  eventually  fall  in  to  him.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  he  believed  this  himself,  but 
he  also  maintained  a  course  of  expenditure 
that,  were  he  even  in  possession  of  the 
jjroperty,  it  would  have  been  imiiossible  to 
keep  up.  His  brother-in-law's  parsimony, 
too,  was  a  constant  source  of  self-gratula- 
tion    to   him,  fancying,  as  he  did,  that  a 


these  Daltons,  and  of  some  mode  of  being  I  considerable  sum  in  bank  stock  would  be 


of  service  to  them,  and  this  very  accident 
may  suggest  the  way.  I  have  been  looking 
over  some  old  letters  and  papers,  and  I've 
no  doubt  that  I  have  had — unintentionally, 
of  course — a  share  in  the  poor  fellow's  ruin. 
Do  you  know,  Grounsell,  that  this  is  the 
Tcry  same  Peter  Dalton  who  once  wrote  to 
me  the  most  insulting  letters,  and  even  a 
defiance  to  fight  a  duel,  because  a  distant 
relative  bequeathed  to  me  a  certain  estate, 
that  more  naturally  should  have  descended 
to  him  ?  At  first,  I  treated  the  e]iistles  as 
unworthy  of  any  serious  attention — they 
were  scarcely  intelligible,  and  not  distin- 
gn.ished.by  anjrthing  like  a  show  of  reason  ; 
but  when  from  insult  the  writer  proceeded 
to  menace,  I  mentioned  the  aifair  to  my 
lawyer,  and,  indeed,  gave  him  permission 
to  take  any  steps  that  might  be  necessary  to 
rid  me  of  so  unpleasant  a  correspondent. 
I  never  heard  more  of  the  matter  ;  but  now, 
on  looking  over  some  papers,  I  see  that  the 
case  went  hardly  with  Dalton,  for  there  was 
a  '  rule  to  show  cause,'  and  an  'attachment,' 
and  I  don't  know  what  besides,  obtained 
against  him  from  the  King's  Bench,  and  he 


among  the  benefits  of  this  bequest.  To 
find  himself  cut  off,  witliout  even  a  mention 
of  his  name,  was  then  to  know  that  he  was 
utterly,  irretrievably  ruined." 

"Poor  fellow  !"  exclaimed  Onslow  ;  "  I 
never  suspected  the  case  had  been  so  hard 
a  one.  His  letters — you  shall  see  them 
yourself — bore  all  the  evidence  of  a  man 
more  touchy  on  tlie  score  of  a  point  of 
honor  than  mindful  of  a  mere  money  mat- 
ter. He  seemed  desirous  of  imputing  to 
me — who,  as  I  have  told  you,  never  saw 
Mr.  Godfrey  for  above  forty  years — some- 
thing like  undue  influence,  and,  in  fact, 
of  having  prejudiced  his  brother-in-law 
against  him.  He  dated  his  angry  epistles 
from  a  park  or  a  castle — I  forget  which — ■ 
and  they  bore  a  seal  of  armorial  i)retensions 
such  as  an  archduke  might  acknowledge. 
All  these  signs  seemed  to  me  so  indicative  of 
fortune  and  standing,  that  I  set  my  friend 
down  for  a  very  bloodthirsty  Irishman,  but 
assuredly  never  imagined  that  poverty  had 
contributed  its  sting  to  the  injury." 

"  I  can  easily  conceive  all  that,"  said 
Grounsell.     "At  this  very  moment,  with 
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want  staring  liim  on  every  side,,  he'd  rather 
talk  of  his  former  st3'le  at — confound  tlie 
barbarous  place,  I  never  can  remember  the 
name  of  it — than  he'd  listen  to  any  sug- 
gestion for  the  future  benefit  of  his  chil- 
dren." 

"  I  have  been  a  grievous  enemy  to  him," 
said  Sir  Stafford,  musingl}^ 

"■  Ho  reckons  the  loss  at  something  like 
six  thousand  a  year,"  said  Grounsell. 

"  Not  the  half  of  it,  doctor.  The  estate, 
when  I  succeeded  to  it,  was  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  A  pauper  and  rebellious  ten- 
antry holding  their  tenures  on  nominal 
rents,  and  either  living  in  o])en  defiance  of 
all  law,  or  scheming  to  evade  it  by  a  hun- 
dred subterfuges.  Matters  are  somewhnt 
better  ;  but  if  so,  it  has  cost  me  largely  to 
make  them  so.  Disabuse  his  mind,  I  beg 
you,  of  this  error.  His  loss  was  at  least 
not  so  heavy  as  he  reckoned." 

''Faith,  I'll  scarcely  venture  on  so  very 
delicate  a  theme,"  said  Grounsell,  dryly. 
"I'm  not  quite  so  sure  how  he'd  take  it." 

"I  see,  doctor,"  said  Onslow,  laughing, 
*'that  his  duelling  tastes,  have  impressed 
you  with  a  proper  degree  of  respect.  Well, 
let  us  think  of  something  more  to  the  pur- 
pose than  rectifying  a  mere  mistaken  opin- 
ion. How  can  we  serve  him  ?  What  can 
be  done  for  him  ?  " 

'*'  Ruined  gentlemen,  like  second-hand 
uniforms,  are  generally  sent  to  the  col- 
onies," said  Grounsell;  "but  Dalton  is 
scarcely  fit  for  export. " 

"What  if  we  could  get  him  appointed 
a  magistrate  in  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands  ?  " 

"New  rum  would  finish  him  the  first 
rainy  season, " 

"Is  he  fit  for  a  consulship  ?" 

"  About  as  much  as  for  Lord  Cliancellor. 
I  tell  you  the  man's  pride  would  revolt  at 
anything  to  which  a  duty  was  annexed. 
Whatever  you  decide  on  must  be  untram- 
meled  by  any  condition  of  this  kind." 

"  An  annuity,  then — some  moderate  sum 
sufficient  to  support  them  in  respectabil- 
ity," said  Onslow  ;  "that  is  the  only  thing 
I  see  for  it,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  do  my 
part,  which,  indeed,  is  full  as  much  a  mat- 
ter of  honor  as  generosity." 

"'  How  will  you  induce  him  to  accept 
it?" 

"  We  can  manage  that,  I  fancy,  with  a 
little  contrivance.  I'll  consult  Prichard  ; 
he's  coming  here  this  very  day  about  those 
renewals,  and  he'll  find  a  way  of  doing  it." 

"You'll  have  need  of  great  caution," 
said  Grounsell;  " without  being  naturally 
suspicious,  misfortune  has  rendered  him 
very  sensitive  as  to  anything  like  a  slight. 


To  tliis  hour  he  is  ignorant  that  his  daugh- 
ter sells-  those  little  figures  ;  and  although 
he  sees,  in  a  hundred  appliances  to  his 
comfort,  signs  of  resources  of  Avhich  he 
knows  nothing,  he  never  troubles  his  head 
how  the  money  comes." 

"  What  a  strange  character  !  " 
"Strange,  indeed.  True  pride  and  false 
pride,  manly  patience,  childish  petulance, 
generosity,  selfishness,  liberality,  mean- 
ness, even. to  the  spirits  alternating  be- 
tween boy-like  levity  and  downright  de- 
spair !  The  whole  is  such  a  mixture  as  I 
never  saw  before,  and  yet  I  can  fancy  it  is 
as  much  the  national  temperament  as  that 
of  the  individual." 

And  now  Grounsell,  launched  upon  a 
sea  without  compass  or  chart,  hurried  off 
to  lose  himself  in  vague  speculation  about 
questions  that  have  puzzled,  and  are  puz- 
zling, wiser  heads  than  his. 


CHAPTER    XL 

"A  PEEP   BETWEEN  THE   SHUTTERS"    AT  A  NEW 
CHARACTER. 

Not  even  Mademoiselle  Celestine  her- 
self, nor  the  two  London  footmen,  now 
condemned  to  exhibit  their  splendid  pro- 
portions to  the  untutored  gaj^e  of  German 
rustics,  could  have  chafed  and  fretted  un- 
der the  unhappy  detention  at  Baden  with  a 
greater  impatience  tlian  did  George  Onslow. 
A  young  Guardsman,  who  often  fancied  that 
London,  out  of  season,  was  a  species  of 
Palmyra  ;  who  lived  but  for  the  life  that 
only  one  capital  affords  ;  who  could  not 
credit  the  fact,  that  people  could  ride, 
dress,  dine,  and  drive  anj~R'here  else,  was 
lamentably  "ill  bestowed"  i.mong  the 
hills  and  valleys,  the  winding  glens  and 
dense  pine  forests  of  a  little  corner  of  Ger- 
many. 

If  "he  liked  the  excitement  of  hard  exer- 
cise, it  was  when  the  pleasure  was  com- 
bined with  somewhat  of  peril,  as  in  a  fox- 
hunt, or  heightened  by  the  animation  of  a 
contest  in  a  rowing  match.  Scenery,  too, 
he  cared  for,  when'it  came  among  the  in- 
cidents of  a  deer-stalking  day  in  the  High- 
lands. Even  walking,  if  it  were  a  match 
against  time,  was  positively  not  distaste- 
ful ;  but  to  ride,  walk,  row"  or  exert  him- 
self, for  the  mere  exercise,  wjis  in  his  phil- 
osophy only  a  degree  better  than  a  sentence 
to  the  treadmill,  the  slavery  being  volun- 
tary not  serving  to  exalt  the  motive. 

To  a  mind  thus  constituted,  the  delay  at 
Baden  was  intolerable.     Lady  Hester's  sys- 
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tern  of  small  irritations  and  provocations 
rendered  domesticity  and  home  lii"e  out  of 
the  question.  She  was  never  much  giycn 
to  reading  at  any  time,  and  now  Looks 
Avere  not  to  be  had  :  Sydney  was  so  taken 
up  with  studying  German,  that  she  was 
quite  uncompanionable.  Her  father  was 
too  weak  to  bear  much  conversation  ;  and 
as  for  Grounsell,  George  always  set  him 
down  for  a  quiz  :  good-hearted  in  liis  way, 
but  a  bit  of  a  bore,  and  too  fond  of  old 
stories.  Had  he  been  a  young  lady,  in 
such  a  predicament,  he  Avould  have  kept  a 
journal,  a  pretty  martyrology  of  himself 
and  his  feelings,  and  eked  out  his  sorrows 
between  Childe  Harold  and  AVerthcr.  Had 
he  been  an  elderly  one,  he  would  have 
written  folios  by  the  post,  and  covered 
acres  of  canvas  with  dogs  in  worsted,  and 
tigers  in  Berlin  wool.  Alas  !  lie  had  no 
such  resaurces.  Education  had  supplied 
liim  with  but  one  comfort  and  consolation 
— a  cigar — and  so  he  smoked  away  inces- 
santly ;  sometimes  as  he  lounged  out  of 
the  window,  after  breakfast,  in  r.ll  the 
glory  of  an  embroidered  velvet  ca})  and  a 
gorgeous  dresdng-gown;  sometimes  as  ho 
sauntered  in  the  empty  saloon,  or  the  de- 
serted corridors,  in  the  weed-grown  garden, 
in  the  dishabille  of  a  many-pocketed  slicot- 
ing-jacket  and  cork-soled  shoes  ;  now,  as 
he  lounged  along  the  dreary  streets,  or 
passed  along  the  little  wooden  bridge, 
wondering  within  himself  how  much  longer 
a  man  could  resist  the  temptation  that  sug- 
gested a  spring  over  the  balustrade  into 
the  dark  pool  beneath. 

He  had  come  abroad  partly  for  Sydney's 
sake,  partly  because,  having  ''  gone  some- 
what too  fast"  in  town,  an  absence  had 
become  advisable.  But  now,  as  he  saunter- 
ed about  the  deserted  streets  of  the  little 
village,  not  knowing  how  long  the  durance 
might  last,  without  an  occupation,  without 
a  resource,  both  his  brotherly  love  and 
prudence  began  to  fail  him,  and  he  wished 
he  had  remained  behind,  and  taken  the 
chances,  whatever  they  might  be,  of  his 
creditors'  forbearance.  His  moneyed  em- 
barrassments involved  nothing  dislionor- 
able;  he  bad  done  no  more  than  what  some 
<?cofe  of  very  well-principled  young  men 
have  done,  and  are  doing  at  this  very  hour 
— ay,  good  reader,  and  Avill  do  again,  when 
you  and  I  have  gone  wliere  all  our  moraliz- 
ing will  not  deceive  any  more — he  had 
contracted  debts,  the  payment  of  which 
must  depend  upon  others — he  had  borrow- 
ed, what  no  efforts  of  his  own  could  restore 
— he  had  gambled,  and  lost  sums  totally 
disproportionate  to  his  fortune;  but,  in  all 
these  things,  he  was  still  within  the  pale 


of  honorable  conduct — at  least,  so  said  the 
code  under  which  he  lived — and  George 
believed  it. 

Sir  Stafford,  who  only  learned  about  the 
half  of  his  son's  liabilities,  was  thunder- 
struck at  the  amount.  It  was  f;carccly  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  that  he  had  paid  nil 
George's  debts,  and  they  were  then  no 
trifle  ;  and  now  he  sav/  all  the  old  items 
revived  and  magnified,  as  if  there  was  only 
one  beaten  road  to  ruin — and  that  began 
at  Crocky's,  and  ended  at  ''the  Bench." 
The  very  names  of  the  dramatis  pcrsonw 
were  the  same.  It  was  Lazarus  Levi  lent 
the  money,  at  sixty  per  cent.  It  was  an- 
other patriarch,  called  Gideon  Masham, 
discounted  the  same.  A  lucky  viscount 
had  once  more  "done  the  trick"  at  hazard; 
and  if  Cribbiter  had  not  broken  down  in 
training,  why  Madame  Pompadour  had, 
and  so  the  same  result  came  about.  George 
Onslow  had  got  what  Newmarket-men  call 
a  "squeeze,"  and  was  in  for  about  seven 
thousand  pounds. 

Kothing  is  more  remarkable  in  our  Eng- 
lish code  social  than  the  ingenuity  with 
which  we  have  contrived  to  divide  ranks 
r.nd  classes  of  men,  making  distinctions  so 
subtle,  that  only  Icng  habit  and  training 
are  able  to  appreciate.  Not  alone  are  tlic 
gradations  of  our  noljility  accurately  defin- 
ed, but  the  same  distinctions  jirevail  among 
the  "untitled"  classes,  and  even  descend 
to  the  professional  and  trading  ranks  ;  so 
that  the  dealer  in  one  commodity  shall  take 
the  ."pas"  of  another;  and  he  who  purveys 
the  glass  of  port  for  your  dessert  would 
be  outraged  if  clas:  ed  Vv'ith  him  who  con- 
tributed the  Stilton  !  These  hair-splittings 
are  very  nnintelligible  to  foreigners  ;  but, 
as  we  hold  to  them,  tlic  presumption  is, 
that  they  suit  us;  and  I  should  not  have 
stopped  now  to  bestow  a  pTiSting  notice  on 
the  system,  if  it  were  net  that  we  sec  it, 
in  some  cases,  pushed  to  a  degree  of  extreme 
resembling  absurdity,  making  even  of  the 
same  career  in  life  a  sliding-scalc  of  re- 
spectability; as  for  instance,  when  a  young 
gentleman  cf  good  expectations  and  fair 
fortune  has  outraged  bis  guardians  and  hia 
friends  by  extravagance,  he  is  immediately 
removed  from  the  Guards,  and  drafted  into 
the  Infantry  of  the' Line;  if  he  misbehaves 
there,  they  usually  send  him  to  India;  is 
he  incorrigible,  he  is  compelled  to  remain 
in  some  regiment  there  ;  or  in  cases  of  in- 
veterate bad  habits,  he  exchanges  into  the 
Cape  Rifles,  and  gets  his  next  removal 
from  the  knife  of  a  Caffre. 

Ancient  geographers  have  decided,  we 
are  not  aware  on  what  grounds,  that  there 
is  a  place  between  "h— 11  and  Connaiight." 
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Modern  discovery,  with  more  certitude, 
has  shown  one  between  tlic  Guards  and  the 
Line  —  a  si)ecies  of  military  purgatory, 
where,  after  a  due  expiation  of  oifenses, 
tlie  sinner  may  return  to  the  Paradise  of 
the  Ilousohold  Brigade  without  ever  trans- 
gressing the  Inferno  of  a  marching  regi- 
ment. This  half-way  stage  is  the  ''Riiles.'' 
So  long  as  a  young  faslrionable  falls  no 
lower,  he  is  safe.  There  is  no  impugnment 
of  character — no  injury  that  cannot  be 
repaired.  ISTow,  George  Onslow  had  reach- 
ed so  far.  Hg  was  compelled  to  exchange 
into  the — th,  then  quartered  in  Ireland.  It 
is  true  he  did  not  join  his  regiment  ;  his 
father  had  interest  enough  somewhere  to 
obtain  a  leave  of  absence  for  liis  son,  and 
First  Lieutenant  Onslow,  vice  Ridgeway 
promoted,  was  suffered  to  amuse  himself 
howsoever  and  wheresoever  he  pleased. 

The  ^'exchange,"  and  the  reasons  for 
which  it  was  elfected,  were  both  unpleasant 
subjects  of  reflection  to  George;  and  as  he 
had  few  others,  these  continued  to  haunt 
him,  till  at  last  he  fancied  that  every  one 
was  full  of  the  circumstance,  each  mutter- 
ing as  he  passed,  * 'That's  Onslow  that  was 
in  the  Coldstreams."  Lady  Hester,  indeed, 
did  not  always  leave  the  matter  purely 
imaginary,  but  threw  out  occasional  hints 
about  soldiers  who  never  served,  except  at 
St.  James's  or  Windsor,  and  who  were  kept 
for  the  wonderment  and  admiration  of 
foreign  sovereigns  vv^lien  visiting  England — 
just  as  Suffolk  breeders  exhibit  a  "punch," 
or  a  Berkshire  farmer  vv' ill  show  a  hog,  for 
the  delectation  of  swine-fanciers.  Where 
children  show  toys,  kings  show  soldiers, 
and  ours  are  considered  very  creditable 
productions  of  the  kind  ;  but  Lady  Hester 
averred,  with  more  of  truth  tlian  she  be- 
lieved, that  a  man  of  spirit  would  prefer  a 
somewhat  different  career.  These  currents, 
coming  as  they  did  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  did  not  add  to  the  inducements  for 
keeping  the  house,  and  so  George  usually 
left  home  each  day,  and  rarely  returned  to 
it  before  nightfall. 

It  is  true  he  might  have  associated  with 
Haggerstone,  who,  on  being  introduced, 
made  the  most  courteous  advances  to  his 
intimacy;  but  George  Onslow  was  bred  in 
a  school  whose  first  lesson  is  a  sensitive 
sjn'inking  from  acquaintance,  and  whose 
chief  characteristic  is  distrust.  Now  he 
either  had  heard,  or  fancied  he  had  heard, 
something  about  Haggerstone.  "  Tlie 
colonel  wasn't  all  right,"  somehow  or  other. 
There  was  a  story  about  him,  or  somebody 
of  his  set,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  as  well  to  be 
cautious  ;  and  so  the  young  Guardsman, 
who   would  have  ventured  his  neck  in  a 


steeplechase,  or  his  fortune  on  a  "Derby," 
exhibited  all  the  deliberative  wisdom  of  a 
judge  as  to  the  formation  of  a  passing 
acquaintance. 

If  we  have  been  somewhat  prolix  in  ex- 
pliiining  the  reasons  of  the  young  gentle- 
man's solitude,  our  excuse  is,  tiiat  lie  had 
thereby  conveyed,  not  alone  all  tJKit  we 
knovv',  but  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known, 
of  his  character.  He  was  one  of  a  class  so 
large  in  the  world,  that  few  people  could 
not  count  some  half-dozen,  at  least,  similar 
amongst  their  acquaintance  ;  and  all  of 
whom  would  be  currently  set  down  as  in- 
capables,  if  it  were  not  that  now  and  then, 
every  ten  years  or  so,  one  of  these  well- 
looking,  well-bred,  indolent  dandies,  as  if 
tired  of  his  own  weariness,  turns  out  to  be 
either  a  dashing  soldier,  v/ith  a  heart  to 
dare,  and  a  head  to  devise,  the  boldest 
achievements  ;  or  a  politic  leader,  vrith  re- 
sources of  knoAvledgc,  and  a  skill  in  de- 
bate, to  confront  tlie  most  polished  and 
practiced  veteran  in  "the  Commons." 

Our  own  experiences  of  our  own  day 
show  that  these  are  no  paradoxical  specu- 
lations. But  we  must  not  pursue  the 
theme  further  ;  and  have  only  to  add  that 
the  reader  is  not  to  believe  that  George 
Onslow  formed  one  of  these  brilliant  excep- 
tions. Whether  the  fault  lies  more  in  him- 
self, or  in  us,  we  must  not  inquire. 

If  his  lonely  v^^alks  did  not  suggest  any 
pleasant  reveries,  the  past  did  not  bring 
any  more  agreeable  tidings.  Dry  state- 
ments from  Mr.  Orson,  his  lawyer — eveiy 
young  man  about  town  has  his  lawyer  now- 
adays— about  the  difficulty  of  arranging 
his  affairs,  being  the  chief  intelligence  he 
received,  with,  from  time  to  time,  a  short 
and  pithy  epistle  from  a  certain  noble  cred- 
itor. Lord  Norwood,  who,  although  having 
won  very  large  sums  from  Onslow,  never 
seemed  in  such  pressing  difficulty  as  since 
his  good  fortune. 

Tiie  viscount's  style  epistolary  was  nei- 
ther so  marked  by  originality,  nor  so  worthy 
of  imitation,  that  it  would  be  worth  com^ 
municating  ;  but  as  one  of  his  letters  bears 
slightly  upon  the  interests  of  our  story,  we 
are  induced  to  give  it ;  and  being,  like  all 
his  correspondence,  very  brief,  v/e  will  com- 
municate it  in  extenso. 

"  Oil,  Norwood  again  ! "  said  Onslow,  as 
he  looked  at  the  seal,  and  read  the  not  very 
legible  autograph  in  the  corner.  "  My 
noble  friend  does  not  give  a  very  long  re- 
spite ; "  and  biting  his  lips  in  some  impa- 
tience, he  opened  the  paper,  and  read  : — 

"  Dear  Oxslow  : — Orson  has  paid  me 
the  tv/o  thousand,  as  you  ordered,  but  jios- 
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iavely  refuses  tlic  seventeen  liundred  and 
eighty,  the  Ascot  r.ffair,  because  I  cannot 
r^ive  up  the  original  two  billo  for  twelve 
hundred  passed  to  mc  for  that  debt.  I 
told  liim  th.at  they  were  throv/n  into  the 
fire — being  devilishly  temi^lcd  to  illustrate 
the  process  with  himself^six  months  ago, 
T'hen  you  gave  the  renewals  ;  but  all  won't 
do,  the  old  prig  persists  in  his  demand,  to 
comply  with  Avhich  is  clearly  impossible, 
for  I  nave  not  even  preserved  the  precious 
ashes  of  the  incremation.  I  don't  doubt 
but  that,  legally  speaking,  and  in  pettifog- 
ging parlance,  he  is  all  correct — but  be- 
tween men  of  honor  such  strictness  is 
downwriglit  absurdity — and,  as  Dillhurst 
says,  *  something  more.'  Now,  my  dear 
])oy,  you  must  write  to  him — and  at  once, 
too — ^for  I'm  in  a  bad  book  about  '  Chanti- 
cleer'— who  is  to  vy"iu,  it  seems,  after  all — 
a;id  say  that  he  is  actiug  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  your  wishes — as  of  course  he  is — 
that  the  money  must  be  paid  vrithout  more 
chaffing.  The  delay  has  already  put  me  to 
great  inconvenience,  and  I  know  how  you 
v.'ill  be  provoked  at  his  obstinacy.  You've 
heard,  I  sujipose,  that  Brentwood  is  going 
to  marry  Lydia  Vaughan.  She  has  thirty 
thoiisand  jiounds,  Vvhich  is  exactly  what 
Jack  lost  last  winter.  Crosbie  says  he 
ouglxt  to  'run  away  from  her — after  the 
start — as  he  carries  no  weiglit : '  which  is 
somewhat  of  my. own  opinion.  What  any 
man  has  to  do  with  a  wife  nowadays,  with 
the  funds  at  eighty-two,  and  a  dark  horse 
first  favorite  for  the  Oaks,  is  more  than  I 
know.  Doncaster  lias  levanted,  and  the 
Red-House  folk  will  smart  for  it.  He 
would  back  Hayes's  lot,  and  tliere's  noth- 
ing can  ever  set  him  right  again.  By  the 
way,  Orson  hints  that  if  I  give  him  a  re- 
lease, or  something  of  that  sort,  with  re- 
spect to  the  bills,  he'd  pay  the  cash  ;  but 
this  is  only  a  dodge  to  make  a  case  for 
lawyers'  parchments,  stamps,  and  so  forth  ; 
Eo  I  won't  stand  it.  Your  writing  to  him 
will  do  the  whole  thing  at  once.  What  a 
jolly  world  it  would  be,  old  fellow,  if  the 
whole  race  of  Orsons  were  carried  off  by 
the  cholera,  or  anything  akin  !  They  are 
the  greatest  enemies  to  human  peace  in  ex- 
istence. 

"  Believe  me,  yours,  most  faithfully, 

"  Noil  WOOD. 

''  P.  S. — I  half  fancy  Baden  is  empty  by 
this  ;  but  if  you  chance  upon  a  little  fel- 
low— Heaven  knows  to  whom  he  belongs, 
or  whence  he  comes — called  Albert  Jekyl, 
will  you  tell  him  that  I'll  forward  the 
twenty  pounds  whenever  I  win  the  Oaks, 
or  marry  Miss  Home  Greville,  or  any  other 


similar  piece  of  good  fortune.  When  he 
lent  me  the  cash,  I  don't  believe  he  was 
the  owner  of  as  much  more  in  tiie  world  ; 
but  it  suited  him  to  have  a  viscount  in  his 
debt — a  devilish  bad  investment,  if  he 
knew  but  all.  The  chances,  therefore,  are 
that  he  has  foundered  long  ago,  and  you 
will  be  spared  the  trouble  of  the  explana- 
tion ;  but  if  he  survive,  say  something 
apologetic,  for  letter-writing  and  foreign 
postage  are  only  making  bad  worse." 

Although,  unquestionably,  the  postcript 
of  this  elegant  epistle  was  the  part  which 
reflected  most  severely  upon  the  writer's 
good  feeling  and  sense  of  honor,  George 
Onslow  was  more  struck  by  what  related  to 
his  own  affairs,  nor  was  it  till  after  the 
lapse  of  some  days  that  he  took  the  trouble 
of  considering  the  paragraph,  or  learning 
the  name  of  the  individual  referred  to. 
Even  then,  all  that  he  could  remember  was, 
that  he  had  seen  or  heard  the  name 
"somewhere,"  and  thus,  very  possibly,  the 
whole  matter  would  have  glided  from  his 
memory,  if  accident  had  not  brought  up 
the  recollection. 

Eeturning  one  evening  later  than  usual 
from  his  solitary  walk,  he  found  that  the 
hotel  was  closed,  the  door  strongly  secured, 
and  all  the  usual  precautions  of  the  night 
taken,  in  the  belief  that  the  inmates  were 
already  safe  within  doors.  In  vain  he 
knocked  and  thundered  at  the  mas.^ive 
panels ;  the  few  servants  occupied  rooms  at 
a  distance,  and  heard  nothing  of  the  up- 
roar. He  shouted,  he  screamed,  he  threw 
gravel  against  the  windows,  and,  in  his 
zeal,  smashed  them,  too.  All  was  fruitless; 
nobody  stirred,  nor  could  he  detect  the 
slightest  sign  of  human  presence  in  the 
vast  and  dreary-looking  building  before 
him.  The  prospect  was  not  a  pleasant 
one,  and  a  December  night  in  the  open  air 
was  by  no  means  desirable;  and  yet,  where 
should  he  turn  for  shelter  ?  The  other 
hotels  were  all  closed  and  deserted,  and 
even  of  the  private  houses  not  one  in 
twenty  was  inhabited.  Eesolving  to  give 
himself  one  chance  more  for  admission,  he 
scaled  the  paling  of  the  garden,  and 
reached  the  rear  of  the  hotel;  but  here  all 
his  efforts  proved  just  as  profitless  as  the 
former,  and  he  was  at  last  about  to  aban- 
don all  hope,  when  he  caught  sight  of -a 
faint  gleam  of  light  issuing  from  a  small 
window  on  the  first  floor.  Having  failed 
to  attract  notice  by  all  his  cries  and  shouts, 
he  determined  to  reach  the  window,  to 
which,  fortunately,  a  large  vine,  attached 
to  the  wall,  offered  an  easy  access.  George 
was  an  expert  climber,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  found  himself  seated  on  the   win 
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dow-sill,  and  gazing  into  a  room  by  tlie 
aperture  between  the  liulf-closed  slmtters. 
His  first  impression  on  looking  in  was  that 
it  was  a  servant's  room.  The  bare,  white- 
washed walls — the  ,  humble,  uncurtained 
bed — three  chairs  of  coarse  wood — all 
strengthened  this  suspicion,  even  to  the 
table,  covered  by  a  coarse  table-cloth,  and 
on  which  stood  a  meal — if  meal  it  could  be 
Called — an  anchorite  might  have  eaten  on 
Friday.  A  plate  of  the  common  brown 
bread  of  the  country  was  balanced  hy  a 
little  dish  of  radishes,  next  to  v/hich  stood 
a  most  diminutive  piece  of  Baden  clieese, 
and  a  capacious  decanter  of  water,  a  long- 
wick'd  tallow  candle  throw^ing  its  gloomy 
gleam  over  the  w^hole.  For.  a  moment  or 
two  George  was  unable  to  detect  the  owner 
of  this  simple  repast,  as  he  was  engaged  in 
replenishing  his  fire  ;  but  he  speedily  re- 
turned, and  took  his  place  at  the  talde, 
spreading  his  napkin  before  him,  and  sur- 
veying the  board  with  an  air  of  self-satis- 
faction such  as  a  gourmand  might  bestow^ 
upon  the  most  perfect  petit  diner.  In 
dress,  air  and  look,  he  was  thoroughly  gen- 
tlemanlike :  a  little  foppish,  perhaps,  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  hair,  and  somewhat 
too  miuch  display  in  the  jev/eled  ornaments 
that  studded  his  neckcloLh.  Even  in  his 
attitude,  as  he  sat  at  the  table,  there  was  a 
certain  air  of  studied  elegance  that  formed 
a  curious  contrast  Avith  the  miserable  meal 
before  him.  Helping  himself  to  a  small 
portion  of  cheese,  and  filling  out  a  goblet 
of  that  element  which  neither  cheers  nor 
inebriates,  he  proceeded  to  eat  his  supper. 
Onslow  looked  on  witii  a  mingled  sense  of 
wonder  and  ridicule,  and  v/hile  half  dis- 
posed to  laugh  lit  the  disparity  of  the  en- 
tertainment and  him  who  partook  of  it, 
there  Avas  something  in  the  scene  wdiich-  re- 
pressed his  scorn  and  rendered  him  even  an 
interested  spectator  of  what  went  forward. 
The  piercing  cold  of  the  night  at  length 
admonished  him  that  he  should  proviae  for 
his  own  admission  into  the  hotel  ;  and,  al- 
though nothing  was  now  easier  than  lo 
make  his  presence  known,  yet  he  feit  a 
natural  reluctance  at  the  pain  he  must  oc- 
casion to  the  stranger,  wdiose  frugal  moile 
of  living  and  hural^le  interior  would  be  thiis 
so  unceremoniously  exposed.  "  The  chances 
are,"  thought  George,  '•' that  these  priva- 
tions are  only  endurable  because  they  are 
practiced  in  secret,  and  at  no  sacrifice  of 
woildly  estimation.  How  can  I  then — or 
what  right  have  I — to  inflict  the  torture 
of  an  exposure  upon  this  young  man,  who- 
ever he  is  ?"  The  conclusion  was  very 
rapidly  come  to,  and  not  less  speedily  acted 
niDon ;    for  he   determined  to    sj^end  the 


night,  if  need  be,  in  the  open  air,  ratlici 
than  accept  an  alternative  so  painful  in  its 
consequences.  His  resolutions  had  usually 
not  long  to  await  their  accomplishment ; 
and,  turning  his  back  to  the  window,  and 
disdaining  the  slow  process  by  wdiich  he 
had  gained  the  ascent,  he  sjjrang  w'ilh  one 
leap  dov/n  to  the  ground  ;  in  doing  so, 
however,  his  elbow  struck  the  wnndoAV,  and 
at  the  same  instant  that  he  reached  the 
earth,  the  shivered  fragments  of  a  pnne  of 
glass  came  clattering  after  him.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  sash  was  thrown  open,  and  a 
head  appeared  above.  "  I  have  smashed 
the  window,"  cried  George,  in  French, 
'•  as  the  only  means  of  being  heard.  They 
have  locked  me  out  of  the  hotel,  and  I  don't 
fancy  spending  a  winter's  night  in  walking 
the  streets  of  Baden." 

''You're  an  Englishman  ?"  said  the 
voice  from  above,  in  English. 

"Yes  ;  but  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to 
do  with  tlie  matter,"  replied  Onslow, 
testily;  '^even  a  Laplander  might  jjrefer 
shelter  in  such  a  season." 

"If  you'll  have  the  goodness  to  come 
round  to  the  front  door,"  said  the  voice — 
one  of  the  very  softest  and  meekest  of 
voices — "I  shall  have  great  pleasrre  in 
opening  it  for  you."  And  at  the  same  time 
the  unknown  held  fortli  his  candle  in  polite 
guidance  to  the  other's  steps. 

"  Thanks,  thanks  ;  never  mind  the  light, 
I  know  the  way  jierfectly,"  said  George, 
not  a  little  ashamed  at  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  own  grufl'ness  and  the  courtesy 
of  the  stranger  whose  window  he  had 
broken. 

Onslow  had  barely  time  to  reach  the 
front  door  of  the  inn,  when  it  was  opened 
for  him,  and  he  saw  before  him  a  very  dap- 
per little  figure,  who,  with  a  profusion  of 
regrets  at  not  having  heard  him  before,  of- 
fered his  candle,  a  wax  one  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  George's  accommodation.  Pro- 
testing that  the  broken  pane  was  not  of 
the  slightest  inconvenience — that  the  room 
was  a  small  dressing-clcset — that  it  was  not 
worth  a  moment's  thouglit,  and  so  forth, 
he  permitted  Onslow  to  escort  him  to  the 
door  of  his  room,  and  then  wished  him 
a  good-night.  The  scene  scarcely  occupied 
the  time  we  have  taken  to  relate  it,  and  yet 
in  that  very  short  space  George  Onslow'  had 
opportunity  to  see  that  the  unknown  had 
all  the  easy  deportment  and  quiet  breeding 
of  one  accustomed  to  good  society.  There 
was,  perhaps,  a  little  excess  of  courtesy,  at 
least  according  to  that  school  of  politeness 
in  wliich  Onslow  had  been  taught ;  but 
this  might  be  the  effect  of  living  abroad, 
where  such  a  tone  usually  prevailed.     The 
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nrbaiiity  was  not  exactly  cold  enough  for 
George's  notions.  "No  matter;  he's  no 
snob,  tliat's  clear,"  thought  lie  ;  '"'and  even 
if  he  were,  lie's  done  mo  good  service." 
And  with  tliis  i^lending  of  selfishness  and 
speculation  he  M'ent  to  sleep,  and  slept 
soundly,  too,  not  harassed  hy  even  a  thought 
of  him  who  pas>ed  an  hour  in  the  etfort  to 
repair  his  broken  window,  and  shivered  the 
rest  of  the  night  through  from  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  his  skill. 

Blessed  immunity  theirs,  who  so  easily 
forget  the  pain  they  occasion  others,  and 
v/ho  deem  all  things  trifles  tiiat  cost  them- 
selves no  a'ftcrthonght  of  regret.  Happy 
the  nature  that  can,  vnthout  self-repining, 
spill  the  wine  over  iiunt  Betty's  one 
"peach-colored  satm,"  or,  in  careless 
mood,  pluck  the  solitary  flower  of  her  only 
geranium.  Envia[)lG  stoicism  that  mislays 
the  keepsake  of  some  poor  wirlow,  or  lames 
the  old  curate's  cob,  the  fond  companion 
of  manv  rambles.  These,  whatever  others 
thinK,  are  very  enviable  traits,  and  enal)le 
the  possessors  to  wear  placid  countenances, 
and  talk  in  most  meritorious  strain  on  the 
blessings  of  equanimity  and  the  excellent 
fruits  of  a  well-trained  mind. 
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>I  r. .     AL  B  C  K  T   J  E  K  Y  L  , 


Onslow's  first  thought,  on  awaking  the 
next  morning,  was  of  last  night's  acquaint- 
ance, but  all  the  information  he  could  ob- 
tain concerning  him  was  that  he  was  an 
Englishman  who  had  passed  the  summer  in 
Baden,  and  during  the  season  knew  and 
was  known  by  every  one.  The  waitel*  called 
him,  in  the  usual  formulary,  "  a  very  nice 
gentleman  ;  "  and  seemed  by  his  manner  to 
infer  that  any  further  account  might  be 
had  by — paying  for  it. .  Onslow,  if  he  even 
understood  the  hint,  was  not  the  man  to 
avail  himself  of  it,  so  he  simply  ordered  him 
to  bring  the  hotel  book,  in  whicli  the  names 
of  all  travelers  arc  inscril^cd,  and  at  once 
discovered  that  the  proprict(n'  of  the  hum- 
ble e/itresol,  ISTo.  6,  was  a  Mr.  Albert  Jekyl, 
with  the  ordinary  qualification  attached  to 
him  of  "  Eentier  Anglais."  Searching 
back  in  the  same  instructive  volume,  he 
found  that,  on  his  arrival  in  June,  Mr. 
Jekyl  had  occupied  a  small  apartment  on 
the  first-floor,  from  which  he  had  subse- 
quently removed  to  the  second  ;  thence  to 
a  single  room  in  the  third  story,  and  finally 
settled  down  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  tlie 
small  chamber  where  George  had  first  seen 


him.  These  were  very  small  materialf; 
from  which  to  compile  a  history,  btit  vA 
least  they  conveyed  one  inference,  and  that 
a  very  common  one — that  the  height  oi 
Mr.  Jekyl's  fortune  and  that  of  his  dwelling 
observed  to  each  other  an  inverse  propor- 
tion, and  that,  as  his  means  Avcnt  down,  he, 
went  up.  If,  then,  no  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  gentleman's  history  was 
contained  here,  at  least  the  page  recorded 
his  name ;  and  George,  reopening  Nor- 
wood's letter,  satisfied  himself  that  this 
v/as  the  same  confiding  individual  who  had 
entrusted  the  noble  viscount  with  a  loan 
of  twenty  pounds.  George  now  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  his  card  on  Lady  Hes- 
ter's table,  Avitli  inquiry  after  Sir  Stafford. 
"Poor  fellow!"  thought  he  ;  "another 
victim  of  *trente-et-un.'  They  have 
cleared  him  out  at  the  tables,  and  he  is 
either  ashamed  to  write  home,  or  his  friends 
have  refused  to  rssist  him.  And  Norwood, 
too — the  heartlessnesw  of  pritting  to  contri- 
bution a  poor  young  fellov/  like  this  ! '' 
OnsloAV  thonglit  worse  cf  tliis  than  of  fifty 
other  sharp  things  of  the  noble  lord's  do- 
ing, and  of  some  of  whicli  he  had  been 
himself  the  victim. 

"  I'll  call  upon  him  this  very  morning  ! " 
said  George,  half  aloud,  and  with  the  tone 
and  air  of  a  man  v/ho  feels  he  has  said  a 
very  generous  thing,  and  exjoressed  a  senti- 
ment that  he  is  well  a'ware  will  expose  him 
to  a  certain  amount  of  reprobation.  "  Jel^yl, 
after  all,  is  a  right  good  name.  Lady  Hes- 
ter said  something  about  Jekyls  that  she 
knew,  or  was  related  to.  Good  style  of 
fellow— he  looked  a  little  tigerish,  but 
that  comes  of  the  Continent.  If  he  be 
really  presentable,  too,  my  lady  will  be 
glad  to  receive  him  in  her  joresent  state  of 
destitution.  Norwood's  ungracious  mes- 
sage was  a  bore,  to  be  sure,  but  then  he 
need  not  deliver  it — there  was  no  necessity 
of  taking  trouble  to  be  disagreeable — or 
better  again — far  better,"'  thought  he,  and 
he  burst  out  laughing  at  the  happy  notion, 
"  I'll  misunderstand  his  meaning,  and  pay 
the  money.  An  excellent  thought  ;  for.  as 
t  am  about  to  book  up  a  heavy  sum  to  his 
lordship,  it's  only  deducting  twenty 
]u)undi  and  handing  it  to  Jekyl,  and  I'll 
be  sworn  he  wants  it  most  of  us  all." 

The  more  Onslow  reflected  on  it,  the 
more  delighted  was  he  with  this  admirable 
device  ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that,  how- 
ever gratified  at  the  opportunity  of  doing  a 
kindness,  he  was  even  Ijetter  pleased  at  the 
thought  of  how  their  acquaintance  at  the 
"Grosvenor"  and  the  "Ultras"  would 
laugh  at  the  "sharp  viscount's  being  sold.'' 
There  was  only  one  man  of   all  Onslow's 
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set  on  wliom  he  would  have  liked  to  prac- 
tice this  jest,  and  that  man  was  Norwood. 
Having  decided  upon  his  plan,  he  next 
thought  of  the  execution  of  it,  and  this  he 
determined  sliould  be  by  letter.  A  short 
note,  convoying  Norwood's  message  and  the 
twenty  pounds,  would,  save  all  explanation, 
and  spare  Jekyl  any  unpleasant  feeling  tlie 
discussion  of  a  private  circumstance  might 
occasion. 

Onslow's  note  concluded  with  his  ''thanks 
for  Mr.  Jekyl's  kindness  on  the  preceding 
evening,"  and  expressing  a  wish  to  know 
"  at  what  hour  Mr.  J.  would  receive  a  visit 
from  him." 

Within  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  billet 
was  despatched,  a  servant  announced  Mr. 
Albert  Jekyl,  and  that  yonng  gentleman,  in 
the  glory  of  a  very  magnificent  brocade 
dressing-gown,  and  a  Greek  cap,  v/itli  slip- 
pers of  black  velvet,  embroidered  in  gold, 
entei'cd  the  room. 

Onslow,  himself  a  distinguished  member 
of  that  modern  school  of  dandyism  whose 
pride  lies  in  studs  and  shirt-pins,  in  watch- 
chains,  rings  and  jeweled  canes,  was  struck 
by  the  costly  elegance  of  his  visitor's  toilet. 
The  opal  buttons  at  his  wrists  ;  the  single 
diamond,  of  great  size  and  brilliancy,  on 
his  finger  ;  even  the  massive  amber  mouth- 
piece of  tbe  splendid  meerschaum  he  carried 
in  his  hand,  were  all  evidences  of  the  most 
expensive  tastes.  "  Could  this  by  i^ossi- 
bility  be  the  man  he  had  seen  at  supper  ?  " 
was  the  question  he  at  once  asked  himself  ; 
but  there  wa3  no  time  to  discuss  the  point, 
as  Jekyl,  in  a  voice  almost  girlish  in  its 
softness,  said  : 

"  J  could  not  help  coming  at  once  to 
thank  you,  Mr.  Onslow,  for  your  polite 
note,  and  say  how  gratified  I  feel  at  making 
your  acrpiaintance.  Maynard  often  spoke 
of  you  to  me  :  and  I  confess  I  was  twenty 
times  a  day  tempted  to  introduce  myself."' 

"  Maynard — Sir  Horace  Maynard  ! "  cried 
Onslow,  with  a  slight  flush — half  pleasure, 
half  surprise,  for  the  baronet  was  the  leader 
of  the  set  George  belonged  to — a  man  of 
great  fortune,  ancient  family,  the  most  suc- 
cessful on  the  English  turf,  and  the  envy 
of  every  young  fellow  about  town.  "  Do 
you  know  Maynard  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  well  indeed,"  lisped  Jekyl, 
'*and  like  him  much."  i 

Onslow  could  not  help  a  stare  at  the  man 
who,  with  perfect  coolness  and  such  an  air  : 
of  patronage,  ]n-ofessed  his  opinion  of  the 
most  distinguished  fashionable  of  the  day. 

"  He  has  a  very  pretty  taste  in  equij)age." 
continued  Jekyl,  "but  never  could  attain 
to  the  slightest  knowledge  of  a  dinner." 

Onslow  was  thunderstruck.      Maynard, 
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whose  entertainments  were  the  triumph  of 
the  Clarendon,  thus  criticised  by  the  man 
he  had  seen  supping  like  a  mouse  on  a  mor- 
sel of  mouldy  cheese  ! 

"Talking  of  dinners,  by  the  way,"  said 
Jekyl,  "what  became  of  MereAvater  ?" 

"  Lord  Mere  water  ?— he  was  in  waiting 
when  we  left  England." 

"A  very  tidy  cook  he  used  to  have — a 
Spaniard  called  Jose — a  perfect  hand  at  all 
the  Provencal  dishes.  Good  creature,  Mere- 
water.     Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

Onslow  muttered  a  kind  of  half-assent  ; 
and  added,  "I  don't  know  him."  Indeed, 
the  lord  in  question  was  reputed  as  insuf- 
ferably proud,  and  as  rarely  admitting  a 
commoner  to  the  honor  of  his  acquaint^ 
ance. 

"  Poor  Mcrcwater  !  I  remember  playing 
him  such  a  trick  :  to  this  hour  he  does  not 
know  who  did  it.  I  stole  the  '  menu '  of 
one  of  his  grand  dinners,  and  gave  it  to  old 
Lord  Bristock's  cook — a  creature  that  might 
have  made  the  messes  for  an  emigraiit  ship 
— and  such  a  travesty  of  an  entertainment 
never  was  seen.  Merewater  affected  illness, 
and  went  away  from  the  table  firmly  ]»er- 
suaded  that  the  whole  was  got  up  to  atfront 
him." 

"  I  tliought  the  Earl  of  Bristock  lived  well 
and  handsomely  ?  "  said  George. 

"  Down  at  Brentwood  it  Avas  very  well — 
one  was  in  the  country — and  grouse  and 
woodcocks,  and  salmon  and  pheasants, 
came  all  naturally  and  seasonably  ;  besides, 
he  really  had  some  very  remarkable  Bur- 
gundy ;  and,  though  few  people  will  drink 
it  nowadays,  Chambertin  is  a  Christmas 
wine." 

The  cheese  and  the  decanter  of  water 
were  uppermost  in  George's  mind,  but  ho 
said  nothing,  suffering  his  companion  to 
run  on,  which  he  did,  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  titled  and  distinguished  families,  with 
all  of  whom  he  appeared  to  have  lived  on 
the  closest  terms  of  intimacy.  Certainly  of 
those  Onslow  himself  knew,  Jekyl  related 
twenty  little  traits  and  tokens  that  showed 
he  was  speaking  with  true  knowledge  of  the 
parties.  Unlike  Haggerstone,  he  rarely,  if 
ever,  alluded  to  any  of  those  darker  topics 
which  form  tlie  staple  of  scandal.  A  very 
gentle  ridicule  of  some  slight  eccentricit}', 
a  passing  quiz  of  some  peculiarity  in  dress, 
voice  or  manner,  was  about  the  extent  of 
Jekyl's  criticism,  which  on  no  occasion  ])e- 
trayed  any  malice.  Even  tbe  oddities  that  he 
portrayed  were  usually  done  by  some  pass- 
ing bit  of  mimicry  of  the  individual  in 
question.  These  he  threw  into  the  dialogue 
of  his  story  without  halt  or  impediment, 
and  which,  being   done    with  great  tact- 
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great  command  of  face,  and  a  most  thorough  i  great  medical  practitioner,  who  has  learnt 
appreciation  of  humor,  were  verv  amusing  1  to  look  on  disease  with  such  jiracticed  eyes, 
little  talents,  and  contributed  largely  to  his   that  the  aijju-opriate   remedy  riies,   as    it 


S(^cial  suoccs.-;.  Ouhjlow  laughed  heartily  at 
many  of  the  imitations,  and  thus  recognized 
characters  that  were  introduced  into  ;i  nar- 
rative, without  the  trouble  of  announcing 
them. 

"  You've  lieard,  perhaps,  the  series  of 
mishaps  Avhich  compelled  us  to  take  refuge 
here,"  said  George,  leading  the  way  to 
what  he  supposed  would  induce  an  equal 
degree  of  communicativeness  on  the  other 
side 


were,  instinctively  to  his  mind — he  knows 
nut  how  or  why  —  and  who  dies  without 
being  able  to  transmit  the  knowledge  to  a 
successor.  I  have,  somewhat  in  the  same 
way,  become  an  accomplished  idler ;  and 
with  such  success,  that  the  dreariest  day 
of  rain  that  ever  dar!:cned  the  dirty  win- 
dows of  a  village  inn,  the  most  scorching 
dog-day  that  ever  emptied  the  streets  of 
an  Italian  city,  and  sent  all  the  inhabitants 
to  their  siesta,  never  hipped  me.     I  have 


Oh  !  yes,  the  landlord  told  me  of  your  ,  spent  a  month  with  perfect  satisfaction  in 

disasters."  "         \  quarantine,  and  Ijobbed  for  three  weeks  in 

"  After  all,  I  lielieve  the  very  worst  of  ;  a  calm  at  sea,  with  no  other  inconvenience 


them  was  coming  to  this  place  in  such 
season." 

"  It  is  certainly  seeing  it  '  en  papillote,' ' 
said  Jekyl,  smiling,  "and  you,  perhaps 
are  not  an  admirer  of  beauty  unadorned.'* 

"  Say,  rather,  of  Nature  at  her  ugliest 


than  the  moans  of  my  fellow-passengers. 
There's  no  secret  in  it,  Mr.  .Onirlow  ;  or, 
if  there  be,  it  lies  in  this  pretty  discovery 
that  wo  are  always  bored  by  ouv  habit  of 
throwing  ourselves  on  the  resources  of  some- 
body else,  who,  in  his  turn,  looks  out  for 


for,  whatever  it  may  be  in  summer,  with }  another,  and  so  on.  Now,  a  man  in  a 
foliage  and  clear  streams,  flowers,  smart  j  fever  never  dreams  of  cooling  his  hand  by 
folk  airing  and  driving  about,  equipage,  j  laying  it  on  another  patient's  cheek  ;  yet 
music,  movement,  and  merry  voices — nov/,  |  this  is  what  v^e  do.  To  be  thoroughly 
it  is  really  too  dismal.  Pray,  how  do  you  bored,  you  must  associate  yourself  with 
get  through  the  day  ? "         '  ^       I  some   half-dozen   tired,    weary,' dyspeptic 

Jekyl  smiled  one  of  his  quiet,  equivocal ;  twaddlers,  and  make  up  a  joint-stock  bank 
smiles,  and  slightly  raised  his  shoulders  i  of  your  several  incapacities,  learn  to  grovd 
without  speaking.  in  chorus,  and  you'll  be  able  to  go  home 

"  Do  you  shoot?  "  and  practice  it  as  a  solo." 

"  No,"  said  he.  |      "  And  have  you  been  completely  alone 

''  But  why  do  I  ask— there's  nothing  to  ;  here  of  late  ?"  said  George,  who  began  to 

fear  that  the  sermon  on  "ennui  "  was  not 
unaccompanied  by  a  taste  of  the  evil. 

Occasionally  I've  chatted  for  half  an 


shoot.     You  ride,  then  ?  "' 

"No." 

"  Cigars  will  do  a  great  deal  ;  but,  con- 
found it,  there  must  be  a  large  share  of  the 
day  very  heavy  on  your  hands,  even  with  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  reading  and  writ- 
ing." 

"Seldom  do  either  I"  said  Jekyl,  with 
his  usual  imperturbed  manner 


hour  with  two  gentlemen  who  reside  here 


— a  Colonel  Haggerstonc 


who  is  he  ? "   broke  in 


"  By  the  way, 
On.^low,  eagerly. 

"  He  has  been  traced  back  to  Madras, 
but  the  most  searching  inquiries  have  failed 

"  You  haven't  surely  got  up  a  flirtation   to  elicit  anything  further.'" 
with  some  '  Fraalein  with  yellow  hair  ?  '  "  1      "  Is  he  the  man  they  called  Arlington's 

"  I  cannot  lav  claim  to  such  good  for-   Colonel  Haggerstonc  ?  " 
tune.     I  really  "do  nothing.     I    have   not '      Jekyl  nodded  ;    but   with   an   air    that 
even  the  usual  English  resource  of  a  terrier   seemed  to  say  he  would  not  enter  more 
to  Jump  over  my  stick,  nor  was   I  early ;  deeply  into  the  subject, 
enough  initiated  into  the  mysteryof  brandy- 1      "And    your   other   companion — Avho  is 
and-wa£er — in  fact,   a  less  occupied  indi-  j  he  ?  " 

vidual  cannot  well  be  imagined  ;  but  some- j  "Peter  Dalton,  of — I  am  ashamed  to 
how — you'll  smile  if  I  say — I  am  not  say — I  forget  where,"  said  Jekyl ;  who,  at 
bored."  once  assuming  Dalton's  bloated  look,  in  a 

"It  would  b?  very  ungenerous,  then,  to  well-feigned  Irish  accent,  went  on:  "A 
conceal  your  secret,''"  cried  Onslow,  "for  descendant  of  as  ancient  and  as  honorable 
assuredly  the  art  of  killing  time  here,  with-  a  familee  as  any  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
out  killing  one's  self,  is  worth  knowing."      and  if  a  little  down  in  the  world — bad  luck 

"  The  misfortune  is,  I  cannot  communi-  to  them  that  done  it ! — just  as  ready  as 
cate  it  ;  that  is,  even  giving  me  credit  for  ever  he  was,  to  enjoy  agreejible  society  and 
possessing  one,  my  skill  is  like  that  of  some   the  ganial  flow  of  soul." 
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"He's  the  better  of  the  two,  I  take  it," 
said  Onslow. 

"  More  interesting,  certainly — just  as  a 
ruined  chateau  is  a  more  picturesque  ob- 
ject than  a  new  police-station  or  a  cut- 
stone  penitentiary.  There's  another  fea- 
ture, also,  which  ought  to  give  him  the 
preference.  I  have  seen  two  very  pretty 
faces  from  time  to  time  as  I  have  i)asscd 
the  windows,  and  wliich  I  conjecture  to 
belong  to  his  daughters. " 

"  Have  you  not  made  tlicir  acquaint- 
ance ?"  asked  Onslow,  in  some  surprise. 

"I  grieve  to  say  I  have  not,"  sighed 
Jekyl,  softly. 

"  Why,  the  matter  should  not  be  very 
difficult,  one  might  opine,  in  such  a  jdace, 
at  such  a  time,  and  with " 

He  hesitated,  and  Jekyl  added  : 

"  With  such' a  papa,  you  were  about  to 
say.  Well,  that  is  precisely  the  difficulty. 
Had  my  excellent  friend,  Peter,  been  a 
native  of  any  otlier  country,  I  flatter  my- 
self I  should  have  known  how  to  make  my 
advances  ;  but  with  these  dear  Irish  tlieir 
very  accessibility  is  a  difficulty  of  no  com- 
mon order.  Assume  an  air  of  deference 
and  respect,  and  they'll  set  you  down  for  a 
cold  formalist,  with  whom  they  can  have 
nothing  in  common.  Try  the  opposite 
line,  and  affect  the  free-and-easy,  and  the 
chances  are  that  you  have  a  duel  to  fight 
before  you  know  you  have  offended.  I 
confess  that  I  have  made  several  small  ad- 
vances, and  thrown  out  repeated  little 
hints  about  loneliness  and  long  evenings, 
and  so  forth  ;  and  although  he  has  con- 
curred with  me  in  every  word,  yet  his 
practice  has  never  followed  his  precept. 
But  I  don't  despair.  What  say  you  if  we 
attack  the  fortress  as  allies  ?  I  have  a 
notion  we  should  succeed." 

"With  all  my  heart.  What's  your 
plan?" 

"At  this  moment  I  have  formed  none, 
nor  is  there  need  of  any.  Let  us  go  out, 
like  the  knights-errant  of  old,  in  search  of 
adventures,  and  see  if  they  will  befall  us. 
The  first  step  will  be  to  make  Dalton's  ac- 
quaintance. Now,  he  always  takes  his 
walk  in  bad  weather  in  the  great  Saal  be- 
low ;  should  he  not  make  his  appearance 
there  to-day,  as  he  has  already  absented  liim- 
self  for  some  days,  I'll  call  to  inquire  after 
him  at  his  own  house.  You'll  accompany 
me.     The  rest  we'll  leave  to  fortune." 

Although  Onslow  could  not  see  that  this 
step  could  lead  to  anytliing  beyond  a  civil 
reply  to  a  civil  demand,  he  assented  readi- 
ly, and  promised  to  meet  his  companion 
at  four  o'clock  the  same  evening.  As  for 
Jekyl,  he  took  a  very  different  view  of  the 


whole  transaction,  for  he  knew  that  while 
to  him  there  might  be  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  any  footing  with  the 
Daltons,  the  son  of  tiie"^  wealthy  baronet 
would  be,  in  all  likelihood,  very  differenlly 
looked  on.  In  presenting  him,  tliough"t 
he,  I  shall  have  become  the  friend  of  the 
family  at  once.  It  had  often  before  been 
his  fortune  in  life  to  have  made  valualilo 
acquaintances  in  this  maner  ;  and  although 
the  poor  Daltons  were  very  unlikely  to  fig- 
ure in  the  category  of  profitable  friends, 
they  would  at  least  aff'ord  an  agreeable  re- 
source against  the  dullness  of  wintry  even- 
ings, and  prevent,  what  he  himself  called, 
the  "demoralization"  of  absence  from 
female  society.  Lastly,  the  scheme  promised 
to  establish  a  close  intimacy  between  Onslow 
and  himself  ;  and  here  was  a  benefit  worth 
all  the  others. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


A   SUSPICIOUS    VISITOR. 


How  far  were  the  Daltons  from  sus- 
pecting that  they  were  the  subject  of  so 
much  and  such  varied  solicitude,  and  that, 
while  Lady  Hester  was  fancying  to  her- 
self all  the  fashionable  beauties  whom  Kate 
would  eclipse  in  loveliness,  and  what  an 
effect  charms  like  hers  would  produce  on 
society.  Sir  Stafford  was  busily  concerting 
with  his  lawyer  the  means  of  effectually 
benefiting  them  ;  "and  George  Onslow — for 
want  of  better — speculated,  as  he  smoked, 
on  the  "  kind  of  people "  they  would 
prove,  and  wondered  whethcl-  the  scheme 
were  worth  the  light  trouble  it  was  to  cost 
him.  Little  did  they  know  of  all  this — 
little  imagine  that  outside  of  their  liumble 
roof  there  lived  one — save  "dear  Frank" 
— whose  thoughts  included  them.  "The 
purple  and  fine  linen  "  category  of  this 
world  cannot  appreciate  the  force  of  this 
want  of  sympathy  !  They,  whose  slightest 
griefs  and  leact  afflictions  in  life  are  alw;iys 
certain  of  the  consolations  of  friends,  and 
even  more  bland  solace  of  a  fashionable 
physician — whose  woes  are  re-echoed  by 
the  Mornhig  Post,  and  whose  sorrows  are 
mourned  in  C'ovrt  Journals — cannot  frame 
to  themselves  the  sense  of  isolation  which 
narrow  fortune  impresses.  "'  Poverty," 
says  a  classical  authority,  "  has  no  heavier 
evil  than  that  it  makes  men  ridiculous." 
But  this  v/ound  to  self-love,  deep  and  poig- 
nant though  it  be,  is  light  in  comparison 
with  the  crushing  sense  of  isolation — that 
abstraction  from  sympathy  in  which  poor 
men  live  ! 
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The  Daltons  were  seated  round  Han- 
serl's  bed,  silently  ministering  to  the  sick 
man.  and  watching  with  deep  and  anxious 
interest  the  labored  respiration  and  con- 
vulsive twitches  of  his  fever.  The  wild 
and  rapid  utterance  of  his  lips,  and  the 
strange  fancies  they  syllabled,  often  excit- 
ing him  to  Liughtor,  only,  deepened  the 
gravity  of  tiioir  countenances,  and  cast 
over  tire  glances  they  interchanged  a  tinge 
of  sadder  meaning. 

'•'  He  couldn't  have  better  luck,"  mut- 
tered Dalton,  sorrowfully,  "  just  for  being 
a  friend  to  us  !  If  he  had  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  us,  maybe  'tis  happy  and  healthy 
he'd  be  to-day." 

"]Sray,  nay,  papa,"  said  Nelly,  gently; 
"  this  IS  to  speak  too  gloomily ;  nor  is  it 
good  for  us  to  throw  on  fortune  the  bur- 
den that  we  each  sliould  bear  p^itiently." 

•'•'Don't  tell  me  there  is  not  such  a  thing 
as  luck  ! "  replied  Dalton,  in  a  tone  of 
irritation.  "  I  know  well  whether  there 
is  or  no  !  for  five-and-thirty  years  what- 
ever I  put  my  hand  to  in  life  turned 
out  badly.  It  was  the  same  whether  I 
did  anything  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
or  thought  over  it  for  weeks.  If  I  wished 
a  thing,  that  was  reason  enough  for  it  to 
come  out  wrong  !  " 

"  And  even  w^ere  it  all  as  you  fancy,  jiapa, 
dearest,"  said  Nelly,  as  she  fondly  drew 
her  arm  round  him,  "  is  it  nothing  that 
these  reverses  have  found  you  strong  of 
heart  and  high  of  courage  to  bear  them  ? 
Over  and  over  again  have  you  told  me  that 
the  great  charm  of  field  sports  lay  in  the 
sense  of  fatigue  bravely  endured,  and  peril 
boldly  confronted — that,  devoid  of  these, 
they  v\'ere  unvfortliy  of  men.  Is  there  not 
a  greater  glory,  then,  in  stemming  the  tide 
of  adverse  fortune  ;  and  is  it  not  a  higher 
victory  that  carries  you  triumphant  over 
the  real  trials  of  life — kind  of  heart,  trust- 
ful and  generous,  as  in  the  best  days  of 
your  prosperity,  and  witli  a  more  gentle  and 
forbearing  spirit  tb.an  prosperity  ever 
taught  ?  " 

"  That's  nothing  against  what  I  was  say- 
ing," said  Dalton,  but  with  a  more  sub- 
dued face.  "  There's  poor  little  Hans, 
and,  till  a  couple  of  days  ago,  he  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  unlucky.  As  he 
told  us  himself,  his  life  was  a  fairy  tale." 

"  True,"  interposed  Nelly;  "  and,  happy 
as  it  was^  and  blameless  and  guileless  he 
who  leel  it,  mark  how  many  a  gloomy 
thought — what  dark,  distressing  fancies 
hover  round  his  brain,  and  shadow  his  sick- 
bed !  No,  no  !  the  sorrows  of  this  world 
are  more  equally  distributed  than  v/e  think 
for,    and  he  who   seems    to   have   fewest 


is  oftentimes  but  he  who  best  conceals 
them!" 

Her  voice  shook,  and  became  weaker  as 
she  spoke  ;  and  the  last  few  words  were 
barely  audible.  Dalton  did  not  notice  her 
emotion  ;  but  Kate's  looks  were  bent  upon 
her  with  an  expression  of  fond  and  affec- 
tionate meaning. 

"There's  somebody  at  the  door,"  whis- 
pered Dalton.      '•  Sec  who  it  is,  Kate." 

Kate  arose,  and,  o])er.ing  tlie  door  softly, 
beheld  old  Andy.  His  shriveled  features 
and  lusterless  eyes  appeiired  in  a  state  of 
unusual  excitement. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Andy  ?  What  is  it 
you  want  ?  "  said  she. 

•'Is  tlie  master  here  ?  Wliere's  the 
master  ?  " 

"  He's  here.  A\luit  do  you  want  Avith 
him  ?  "  rejoined  she. 

"  I  want  himself,"  said  he,  as  with  his 
palsied  hand  he  motioned  to  Dalton  to 
come  out. 

"  What  is  it,  you  old  fool  ?"  .said  Dalton, 
impatiently,  as  he  arose,  and  followed  him 
outside  of  the  room. 

"  There's  one  of  them  again ! "  said 
Andy,  ])utting  his  mouth  to  Dalton's  ear, 
and  whispering  in  deep  confidence. 

"  One  of  what  ?     One  of  whom  .?" 

'•'  He's  upstairs,"  muttered  Andy. 

"  Who's  upstairs  ?  Who  i:;  he  P  "  cried 
Dalton,  angrily. 

"  Didn't  1  knov/  liim  the  minit  I  seen 
him  ?  Ayeh  !  Ould  as  I  am,  my  eyes  isn't 
that  dim  yet." 

"  God  give  me  patience  v/ith  you  !  "  said 
Dalton  ;  and,  to  judge  from  his  face,  he 
was  not  entreating  a  vain  blessing.  "Tell 
me,  I  say,  vfliat  do  you  mean,  or  who  is  it 
is  upstairs  ?  " 

Andy  put  his  lips  once  more  to  the  other's 
ear,  and  whispered,   "  An  attorney  ! " 

''An  attorney  ?"  echoed  Dalton. 

"  Iss  ! "  said  Andy,  with  a  significant 
nod. 

"And  lioAV  do  j'Ou  know  he's  an  attor- 
ney ?  " 

"I  seen  him,"  replied  the  other,  with  a 
grin  ;  "and  I  locked  the  door  on  him." 

"AVhatfor?" 

"  What  for  ?  What  for,  is  it  ?  Oh, 
murther  !  —  murther  !  "  Avhined  the  old 
creature,  who,  in  this  unhappy  question, 
thought  he  read  the  evidence  of  his  poor 
master's  wreck  of  intellect.  It  was,  indeed, 
no  slight  shock  to  him  to  hear  that  Peter 
Dalton  had  grown  callous  to  danger,  and 
could  listen  to  the  terrible  word  he  had 
uttered  without  a  sign  of  emotion. 

"  1  seen  the  papers  v/ith  a  red  string 
round  'em,"  said  Andy,  as  though  by  this 
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incidental  trnit  lie  miglit  be  able  to  realize 
all  the  menaced  dang-cr. 

"Sirrab,  ye're  an  old  fool!"  said  Dal- 
ton,  angrily  ;  and,  jerking  tlic  key  from 
his  trembling  lingers,  be  pushed  past  him, 
and  ascended  the  stairs. 

If  Dalton's  impatience  had  been  excited 
by  the  old  man's  absurd  terrors  and  foolish 
warnings,  his  own  heart  Avas  not  dev(jid  of 
a  certain  vague  dread,  as  he  slowly  wended 
liis  way  upwards.  It  was  true  he  did  not 
partake  of  old  Andy's  fear  of  the  dread 
official  of  the  law.  Andy — who,  forgetting 
time  and  place — not  knowing  that  they 
were  in  another  land,  where  the  King's 
writ  never  ran,  saw  in  the  terrible  appari- 
tion the  shadows  of  coming  misfortune. 
Every  calamity  of  his  master's  house  had 
been  heralded  by  such  a  visit,  and  he  could 
as  soon  have  disconnected  the  l)anshee  with 
a  sudden  death,  as  the  sight  of  an  attorney 
with  an  approacliing  disaster. 

It  is  true,  Dalton  did  not  go  this  far,  but 
still  old  impressions  were  not  so  easily 
effaced.  And  as  the  liberated  captive  is 
said  to  tremble  at  the  clanking  of  a  chain, 
so  his  heart  responded  to  iTao  fear  that 
memory  called  up  of  past  troubles  and  mis- 
fortunes. 

'"'  What  can  he  want  with  me  now  ? " 
muttered  he,  as  he  stopped  to  take  breath. 
'-  They've  left  me  nothing  but  life,  and 
they  can't  take  tkat.  It's  not  that  I'd  care 
a  great  deal  if  they  did  !  Maybe,  it's  more 
bother  about  them  titles  ;  but  I'll  not 
trouble  my  head  about  them.  I  sold  the 
land,  and  I  spent  the  money  ;  ay,  and 
what's  niiDre,  I  spent  it  at  home  among  my 
own  people,  like  a  gentleman  ;  and,  if  I'm 
an  absentee,  it's  not  my  fault.  I  suppose 
he  couldn't  arrest  me  ? "  said  he,  after  a 
pause.  "Bat,  God  knows  tliey're  making 
new  laws  every  day,  and  it's  hard  to  say  if 
they'll  let  a  man  have  peace  or  ease  in  any 
(juarter  of  the  world  before  long.  Well — 
well !  there's  no  use  guessing,  I  have  no- 
thing to  sell — nothing  to  lose.  I  suppose 
they  don't  make  it  hanging  matter  even 
for  an  Irishman  to  live  a  trifle  too  fast !" 
And  wifcli  this  piece  of  reassuring  comfort 
lie  pulled  u})  his  cravat,  threw  back  the 
breast  of  liis  coat,  and  prepared  to  confront 
the  enemy  bravely. 

Althougli  Dalton  made  some  noise  in 
unlocking  the  door,  and  not  less  in  cross- 
ing the  little  passage  that  led  to  the  sitting- 
roam,  his  entrance  was  unperceived  by  the 
stranger,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  ex- 
aminiiig  a  half-finished  group  by  Nelly.  It 
represented  an  old  soldier,  whose  eyes  were 
covered  by  a  bandage,  seated  beside  a  v/ell, 
while  a  little  drummer-boy  read  to  him  the 


bulletin  of  a  great  victory.  She  had  des- 
tined the  work  for  a  present  to  Frank,  ar.d 
had  put  forth  all  her  genius  in  its  compo- 
sition. The  glowing  entbusiasm  of  tbc 
blind  veteran — his  luiK-opcncd  lips — his 
attitude  of  eagerness  as  he  drank  in  the 
words,  Vv'ere  finely  contrasted  with  the 
childlike  simplicity  of  the  boy,  more  in- 
tent as  it  seemed  in  spelling  out  the  lines 
than  following  thesignilication. 

If  the  stranger  \<!ixs,  not  a  hnLjhed  con- 
noisseur, he  was  certainly  not  ignorant  of 
art,  and  Vv'as  deep  in  its  contemplation 
v/hen  Dalton  accosted  him. 

"I  beg  pardon — Mr.  Dalton,  I  presume 
— really  this  clever  composition  has  made 
me  forget  myself  totally. .  May  I  ask,  is  it 
the  work  of  a  native  artist  ?  " 

"It  v/as  done  in  this  i)luce,  sir,"  replied 
Dalton,  whose  pride  in  his  daughter's  skill 
was  overlaid  by  a  less  v/crthy  feeling  — 
shame,  that  a  Dalton  should  descend  to 
such  an  occupation. 

"I  have  seen  very  inferior  productions 
highly  prized  and  praised,  and  if  I  am  not 
indiscreet " 

"To  prevent  any  risk  of  that  kind."  ob- 
served Dalton,  interrupting  him,  "  I'll  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  your  name,  and  the 
object  of  this  visit." 

"  Prichard,  vAv;  of  the  firm  of  Pricliard 
and  Harding,  solicitors,  Lincoln's  Inn- 
tields,"  rei)lied  the  other,  whose  voice  and 
mani:er  at  once  assumed  a  business-like 
tone. 

"I  never  heard  the  name  before,"  said 
Dalton,  motioning  to  a  chair.  The  stranger 
seated  himself,,  and,  placing  a  large  roll  of 
papers  before  him  on  the  table,  prccceded 
to  untie  and  arrange  them  mcst  methcdi- 
cally,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  too  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  his  occu- 
pation to  Avaste  a  thought  upon  the  af_tcn- 
ishment  of  a  bystander. 

"Prichard  and  Harding  are  mighty  cool 
kind  of  gentlemen,"  thought  Dalton,  as  he 
took  his  seat  at  the  opposite  side  of  tliic 
table,  trying,  but  not  Avith  any  remarkable 
success,  to  look  as  much  at  ease  as  his 
visitor. 

"  Copy  of  deed — draft  of  instructions — 
bill  of  sale  of  stock — no,  here  it  is  !  This 
is  Tvhat  we  want,"  muttered  Prichard,  half 
aloud.  "I  believe  that  letter,  sir,  is  in 
your  handwriting  ?  " 

Dalton  i)ut  on  his  spectacles  and  looked 
at  the  document  for  a  few  seconds,  during 
Avhich  his  countenance  gradually  api)eared 
to  light  up  Avith  an  "e-xpression  of  Joyful 
meaning,  for  his  eye  glistened,  and  a  red 
flush  suifused  bis  cheek. 

"It  is,  sir — that's  mine,  every  Avord  of 
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it ;  and  what's  more,  I'm  as  ready  to  stand 
to  it  to-day  as  the  hour  I  wrote  it."' 

Mr.  Prichard,  scarcely  noticing  the  rcjily, 
was  a;^ain  deep  in  his  researches  ;  but  the 
object  of  them  must  be  reserved  for  an- 
other chapter. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

AX    EMBARRASSING    QUESTIOX. 

How  very  seldom  it  is  that  a  man  looks 
at  a  letter  ho  has  written  some  twenty  years 
or  so  before,  and  peruses  it  with  any  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  !  Xo  matter  how  pleas- 
urable the  theme,  or  how  full  of  interest 
at  the  time,  years  have  made  such  changes 
in  circumstances,  have  so  altered  his  rela- 
tions with  the  world— dispelled  illusions 
here,  created  new  prospects  there  —  that 
the  chances  are  he  can  feel  nothing  but  as- 
tonishment for  wliat  once  were  his  opinions, 
and  a  strange  sense  of  misgiving  that  he 
ever  could  have  so  expressed  himself. 

Rare  as  tliis  pleasure  is,  we  left  Mr.  Dj;1- 
ton  in  tlie  fullest  enjoyment  of  it,  in  our 
last  chapter,  and,  as  he  read  and  re-read 
his  autograph,  every  feature  of  his  face 
showed  the  enjoyment  it  yielded  him. 

^'  My  own  writing,  sure  enough  !  I  wisli 
I  never  put  my  hand  to  paper  in  a  worse 
cause  !  Isn't  it  strange,"  he  muttered, 
*'liow  a  man's  heart  will  outlive  his  fin- 
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?    I  couldn't  write  now  as  well  as  I 


used  then;  but  I  can  feel  just  the  same. 
There's  the  very  words  I  said."  And  with 
this  he  read,  half  aloud,  from  the  paper — 
*''But  if  you  11  consent  to  send  lavryers 
and  attorneys  to  the  devil,  and  let  the  mat- 
ter be  settled  lietween  us,  like  two  gentle- 
men, Peter  Dalton  will  meet  you,  when, 
where,  and  how  you  like,  and  take  the 
satisfaction  as  a  full  release  of  every  claim 
and  demand  he  makes  on  you.'  Just  so  ! 
and  a  fairer  offer  never  was  made,  ]mt  I 
grieve  to  say  it  wasn't  met  in  tlie  same 
spirit. " 

"  When  you  wrote  that  letter,  Mr.  Dal- 
ton," said  Prichard,  not  looking  up  from 
tlie  papers  before  him,  "  you  were  doubtless 
suffering  under  the  impression  of  a  wrong 
at  the  hands  of  Sir  Stafford  Onslow." 

"Faith,  I  believe  you.  The  loss  of  a 
fine  estate  wasn't  a  trifle,  whatever  you 
may  think  it  I " 

"The  question  ought  rather  to  bo,  what 
right  had  vou  to  attribute  that  loss  to 
Tiim  ?  "         ^ 

"'What  right  is  it  ?  All  tlie  right  in 
the  world.  Who  got  the  property  ?  An- 
swer me  that.     Wasn't  it  he  came  in  as  a 


sole  legatee  ?  Rut  what  am  I  talking  about? 
Sure  the  thing  is  done  and  ended,  and  what 
more  does  he  want  ?  " 

"I'm  just  coming  to  that  very  point, 
sir,''  said  Prichard.  "  Sir  Stafford's  atten- 
tion having  been  accidentally  called  to  this 
transaction  he  perceives  that  he  has  unAvit- 
tingly  done  you  a  great  injustice,  and  that 
there  is  one  matter,  at  least,  on  which  he  is 
bound,  even  for  his  own  satisfaction " 

"'  Satisfaction,  is  it  ?  "  broke  in  Dalton, 
catching  at  the  only  Avord  that  struck  his 
ear  with  a  distinct  signification.  "Better 
late  than  never,  and  it's  proud  I  am  to 
oblige  him.  Not  but  there's  people  would 
tell  you  that  the  time's  gone  by,  and  all 
tliat  sort  of  thing,  but  them  was  never  my 
sentiments.  '  Never  a  bad  time  for  a  good 
deed,'  my  poor  father  used  to  say,  and  you 
may  tell  him  that  I'll  think  the  better  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  day  of  my  death  for 
Vv^hat  he's  going  to  do  now." 

Prichard  laid  down  the  paper  he  was 
reading,  and  stared  at  the  speaker  in  mute 
amazement. 

■  "You're   his   friend,    I   perceive,"  said 
Dalton. 

.  "'  Sir  Stafford  h  kind  enough  to  consider 
me  in  that  light." 

"  Faith  !  the  kindness  is  all  the  other 
way,"  rejoined  Dalton,  laughing;  "at 
least,  in  this  country,  for  the  seconds  are 
just  as  guilty  as  the  principals,  and  have 
no  fun  for  their  money.  But,  sure,  we  can 
cross  over  to  Landau  ;  they  tell  me  it's  Bar- 
baria  there,  over  the  Rhine." 

"  Bavaria,  perhaps  ?  "  interposed  the 
other. 

"  Yes,  that's  what  I  said.  We  can  be  over 
the  frontier  in  two  hours.  Tliere's  every 
conveniency  in  life,'^  said  he,  rubbing  his 
hands  in  high  glee. 

••  Our  business,  I  trust,  sir,  can  be  all 
arranged  here,  and  without  much  delay 
either. " 

"  Just  as  you  like  ;  I'm  not  fond  of  mov- 
ing since  my  knee  was  bad,  and  I'm  agree- 
able to  anything." 

"  You  seem  to  contemplate  a  hostile 
meeting,  sir,  if  I  understand  you  aright," 
said  Prichard,  slowly;  "but  if  you  had 
been  kind  enough  to  hear  me  out,  you'd 
have  seen  that  nothing  was  further  from 
my  friend's  thoughts  or  my  own." 

"  Oh,  murther  !  "  groaned  Dalton,  as  he 
sank  down  into  a  chair. 

"  We  never  entertained  any  such  inten- 
tion.*' 

"Xoduel?" 

"Nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Sure,  I  heard  you  sa}"  satisfaction.  I'll 
take  my  oath  you  said  satisfaction." 
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"1  hope  sincerely,  sir,  that  the  word  may 
bear  a  peaeefnl  signilicatioii."' 

'^  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !  "  cried  Daltoii,  as, 
clasping  his  hands  on  his  knees,  he  sat,  a 
perfect  type  of  disappointed  hope,  and  to- 
tally inattentive  to  a  very  eloquent  expla- 
nation that  Prichard  was  pouring  forth. 
"  You  see,  now,  sir,  I  trust,"  cried  the  latter, 
triumphantly,  "that  if  my  friend's  in ten- 
■  tions  are  not  precisely  what  you  looked  for, 
tbeyare  not  less  inspired  hy  an  anxious  de- 
sire to  cultivate  your  friendship  and  obtain 
your  good  opinion."' 

"  I  wasn't  listening  to  a  word  you  were 
saying,"  said  Dalton,  with  a  sincerity  that 
v.'ould  have  made  many  men  smile  ;  but  ]\Ir. 
Prichard  never  lauglied,  or  only  when  tlic 
joke  was  uttered  by  a  silk  gown,  or  the  ini- 
tiative given  by  the  bench  itself. 

''  I  was  endeavoring,  sir,  to  convey,"  said 
he  again,  and  with  infinite  jjatience,  "that, 
by  a  clause  of  the  late  Mr.   Godfrey's  will,  i 
the  suggestion  was  made  to  the  effect  tliat,  i 
if  Sir  Staliord  Onslow  should  deem  it  fitting  [ 
and  suitable,  the  testator  would  not  bo  I 
averse  to  an  annuity  of  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
being  settled  on  Mr.   Peter  Dalton  for  the 
term  of  his   life.       This    clause   has   nov/ : 
been  brought  under  Sir  Stafford's  notice  \ 
for  the  first  time,  as  he  never,  in  fact,  saw  : 
the  will  before.    The  document  was  lodged  | 
in  our  hands  ;  and  as  certain  proceedings,  : 
of  which  the  letter  you  have  just  acknowl- 
edged forms  a  part,  at  that  period  placed  ' 
you  in  a  peculiar  position  of   hostility  to  I 
Sir  Stafford,  we,  as  his  legal  advisers,  did  j 
not  take  any  remarkable  pains  to  impress , 
this  recommendation  on  his  memory.'' 

"  Go  on  ;  I'm  listening  to  yon,"  said  j 
Dalton. 

"  Well,  sir,  Sir  Stafford  is  now  desirous ; 
of   complying   with   this    injunction,    the ! 
terms  of  which  he  reads  as  more  obligatory  i 
upon  him  than  his  legal  friends  would  be  '. 
v\"illing  to  substantiate.     In  fact,  he  makes  ! 
the  matter  a  question  of  feeling,  and  not ! 
of  law  ;  and  this,  of  course,  is  a  point  where-  j 
in  we  have  no  right  to  interj^ose  an  opinion.  \ 
Sometliing  like  ten  years  lias  elapsed  since 
Mr.  Godfi'cy's  death,  and  taking  the  sum 
at  two  hundred  pounds   with  interest  at  \ 
five  per  cent.,  a  balance   of  above  three  I 
thousand  two  hundred  Avill  now  be  at  your 
disposal,  together  \ni\\  the  annuity  on  your 
life  ;  and  to  arrange  the  payment  of  these 
mone3's,  and  take  measures  for  their  future 
disbursement,  I  have   the    honor   to   pre- 
sent myself  before  you.  As  for  these  letters, 
they  are  your  own  ;  and  Sir  Stafford,  in  re- 
storing them,  desires  to  efface  all  memory 
01  the  transaction  they  referred  to,  and  to 


j  assure  you  that,  when  circumstances  enable 

'  him  to  meet   you,   it   may  be  on  terms  of 

i  perfect  cordiality  and  friendship." 

J      "Upon  my  soul  and   conscience  I  don't 

understand  a  word  of  it  all  ! "  said  Dalton, 

whose  bewildered  looks  gave  a  perfect  con- 

cuiTcnce  to  the  speech.    "Is  it  that  I  have 

a  right  to  all  the  money  ?  " 

"  Exactly,  sir  ;  Sir  Stafford  feels  that  he 
is  simply  carrying  out  the  Avishes  of  your 
relative,  ]\Ir.  Godfrey " 

"  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
little  difference  between  Sir  Stafford  and 
myself  ?  I  mean,  it  leaves  us  just  where 
we  were  before." 

"  Sir  Stafford  hopes  that  henceforth  a 
better  understanding  will  subsist  between 
you  and  himself ;  and  that  you,  seeing 
how  blameless  he  has  been  in  the  whole 
history  of  your  losses,  will  receive  this  act 
as  an  evidence  of  his  desire  to  cultivate  your 
friendship." 

"'  And  tliis  two  hundred  a  year  ?" 

"Is  Mr.  Godfrey's  bequest." 

"  But  depending  on  Sir  Stafford  to  j^ay 
or  not,  as  he  likes  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  sir,  that  he 
conceives  he  has  no  option  in  the  matter  ; 
and  that  the  mere  expression  of  a  desire  on 
Mr.  Godfrey's  part  becomes  to  him  a  direct 
injunction." 

^'  Faith  !  he  was  might}^  long  in  finding 
it  out,  then,"  said  Dalton,  laughing. 

"  I  believe  I  have  explained  myself  on 
that  head,"  replied  Prichard  ;  "but  I  am 
quite  ready  to  go  over  the  matter  again." 

"  God  forbid  !  my  head  is  '  moidcred  ' 
enough  already,  not  to  make  it  worse!  Ex- 
planations, as  they  call  them,  always  puzzle 
me  more;  but  if  you'd  go  over  the  subject 
to  my  daughter  Nelly,  her  brain  is  as  clear 
as  the  Lord  Chancellor's.  I'll  just  call  her 
up  here,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  see 
my  way  right  in  anything  till  Xclly  makes 
it  out  for  me." 

Mr.  Prichard  was  probably  not  grieved 
at  the  prospect  of  a  more  intelligent  listen- 
er, and  readily  assented  to  the  proposition; 
in  furtherance  of  which,  Dalton  left  the 
room  to  seek  his  daughter. 

On  descending  fo  the  little  chamber 
where  he  had  left  the  two  girls  in  waiting 
beside  the  dwarf's  sick-bed,  he  now  discov- 
ered that  they  had  gone,  and  that  old  Andy 
had  replaced  them — a  change  which,  to 
judge  from  HanFcrl's  excited  looks  and 
wild  utterance,  Vv'cis  not  by  any  means  te 
his  taste. 

"  Was  machst  dii  liier?  "  cried  lie,  stern- 
ly, to  the  old  man. 

"  AVliisht  !  alannah  !  Take  a  sleeji, 
acushla  ! "  whined  old  Andy,  as,  under  the 
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delusion  that  it  Avas  beside  an  infant  his 
watch  was  established,  he  tried  to  rock  tlie 
settle-bed  like  a  cradle,  and  then  croned 
away  in  a  cracked  voice  one  of  his  own  na- 
tive ditties  : 

"  I  saw  a  mail  weening  and  niakin'  .sad  moan, 

lie  was  cnin^-  and  grievin'. 
'    For  he  knew  their  dcccivin'. 
An'  roekin'  a  cnidle  for  a  child  not  his  own." 

"  Was  f;ir  katzen  jammer  !  What  for 
cats'  music  mak'st  thou  there  ?  " 

"Where's  the  girls,,  Andy?'"'  whispered 
Dalton  in  the  old  man's  ear. 

"  They're  gone,"  muttered  he. 

"  Gone  where  ? — where  did  they  go  ?  " 

"  Fort  mit  ihm.  Away  with  him. 
Leave  him  not  sta3^  Mein  head  is  heavy, 
and  mein  brain  "turn  round  ! ''  screamed 
Hanserl. 

"  Will  ye  tell  me  where  they're  gone,  I 
say?"  cried  Dalton,  angrily. 

"Hushoo!  husho  ! "  sang  out  the  old 
man,  as  he  fancied  he  was  composing  his 
charge  to  sleep  ;  and  then  made  signs  to 
Dalton  to  be  still,  and  not  awaken  him. 

With  an  angry  muttering,  Dalton  turned 
away  and  left  the  chamber,  totally  regard- 
less'of  Hanserl's  entreaties  to  take  Andy 
along  Avith  liim. 

"  You're  just  good  company  for  each 
otlier! ''  said  he,  sulkily,  to  himself.  "  But 
wliere's  these  girls,  I  wonder  ?" 

"Oh,  papa,  I  have  found  you  at  last  !" 
cried  Kate,  as,  bounding  down  the  stairs 
half  a  dozen  steps  at  a  time,  she  threw  her 
arm  r.mnd  him.  ''Slie's  here  !  she's  up- 
stairs with  us;  and 'so  delightful,  and  so 
kind,  and  so  beautiful.  I  never  believed 
any  one  could  be  so  charming." 

"  And  who  is  she,  when  she's  at  home?" 
said  Dalton,  half  sulkily. 

"  Lady  Hester,  of  course,  papa.  She 
came  while  Ave  were  sitting  Avith  Hanserl — 
came  quite  alone  to  see  him  and  us  ;  and 
when  she  had  talked  to  him  for  a  Avhile,  so 
kindly  and  so  sweetly,  about  his  wound,  and 
his  fever,  and  his  home  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
his  mother,  and  everything,  she  turned  to 
Nelly,  and  said,  *  jSfow,  my  dears,  for  a 
little  conversation  with  yourselves.  Where 
shall  Ave  go  to  be  quite  alone  and  uninter- 
rupted?' We  didn't  knov/  what  to  say, 
papa;  for  we  knew  that  you  and  the  strange 
gentleman  were  busy  in  the  sitting-room, 
and  Avhile  I  Avas  thinking  what  excuse  to 
make,  Nelly  told  her  that  our  only  room 
Avas  occupied.  '  Oh,  I  don't  care  for  that 
in  the  least,'  said  she;  '  let  us  shut  oiirselves 
up  in  your  dressing-room.'  Our  dressing- 
room!  I  could  have  laughed  and  cried  at 
the  same  moment  as  she  said  it;  but  Nelly 


said  that  wc  had  none,  and  invited  her  up- 
stairs to  her  bedroom:  and  there  she  is  now, 
pa])a,  sitting  on  the  little  l)ed,  and  making 
Nellv  tell  her  everything  about  avIio  we  are, 
and  whence  Ave  came,  and  how  we  chanced 
to  be  living  here." 

"  T  wonder  Nelly  hadn't  more  sense," 
said  iJalton,  angrily;  "not  as  much  as  a 
curtain  on  the  bed,  nor  a  bit  of  carjiet  on 
the  floor.     What'] I  she  think  of  us  all  ?  " 

"  Oh,  papa,  you're  quite  mistaken  ;  she 
called  it  a  dear  little  snuggery;  said  sheen- 
vied  Nelly  so  much  that  lovely  view  over 
Eberstein  and  the  Schloss,  and  said  what 
Avould  she  not  give  to  lead  our  happy  and 
peaceful  life,  away  from  that  great  world 
she  despises  so  heartily.  Hoav  sad  to  think 
her  duties  tie  her  down  to  a  servitude  so 
distasteful  and  repulsiv^e  ! " 

"  Isn't  my  lady  the  least  taste  in  life  of 
a  humbug,  Kitt}?"  whispered  Dalton,  as 
his  eyes  twinkled  Avith  malicious  drollery. 

"  Pajia,  papa  !  you  cannot  mean " 

"  No  harm  if  she  is,  darling.  I'm  sure 
the  pleasantest,  ay,  and  some  of  the  worth- 
iest people  ever  I  knew,  were  humbugs  ; 
that  is,  they  Avere  always  doing  their  best 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  company;  and  if  the)" 
strained  their  conscience  a  bit,  small  blame 
to  them  for  that  same." 

"  Lady  Hester  is  far  above  such  arts, 
papa  ;  but  you  shall  judge  for  yourself. 
Come  in  now,  for  she  is  so  anxious  to  know 
you." 

Kate,  as  she  spoke,  had  opened  the  door 
of  the  little  bedroom,  and,  drawing  her 
arm  within  her  father's,  gently  led  him 
forward  to  where  Lady  Hester  Avas  seated 
upon  the  humlde  settle. 

"  I^.'s  a  nice  place  they  showed  you  into, 
my  lady,"  said  Dalton,  after  the  ceremony 
of  introduction  was  gone  through  ;  "and 
there  was  the  drawing-room,  or  the  library, 
and  the  breakfast-parlor,  all  ready  to  re- 
ceiA^e  you." 

"  We  heard  that  you  were  engaged  with 
a  gentleman  on  business,  papa." 

"  Well,  and  if  I  Avas,  Nelly,  transacting 
a  small  matter  about  my  estates  in  Ireland, 
sure  it  AA^as  in  my  own  study  we  were." 

"  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  am 
very  grateful  for  any  accident  which  has 
given  me  the  privilege  of  an  intimate  with 
my  dear  young  friends,"  said  Lady  Hester, 
in  her  very  SAveetest  of  manners  :  "and  as 
to  the  dear  little  room  itself,  it  is  positively 
charming. " 

"I  Avish  A^ou'd  seen  Mount  Dalton,  njy 
lady.  There's  a  Avindow,  and  it  itn't  big- 
ger than  that  there,  and  you  can  see  seven 
baronies  out  of  it  and  a  part  of  three  coun- 
ties— Killikelly's  flour-mills,  and  the  town 
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of  Drumcoolaglian  in  the  distance  ;  not  to 
s])eak  of  the  Sliannon  winding  for  miles 
through  as  elegant  a  hog  as  ever  you  set 
eyes  upon," 

"Indeed  !"  smiled  her  ladyshi}),  with  a 
glance  of  deep  interest. 

"  'Tis  truth  I'm  telling  you,  my  lady," 
continued  he  ;  ''and,  wliat's  more,  'twas 
our  own,  every  stick  and  stone  of  it.  From 
Orishnamuck  to  Ball}'moderecna  on  one 
side,  and  from  the  chapel  atDooras  down  to 
Drumcoolaglian,  'twas  the  Dalton  estate." 

'•  What  a  princely  territory  ! " 

"And  why  not?  Weren't  they  kings 
once,  or  the  same  as  kings.  Didn't  my 
grandfather,  Pearce,  hold  a  court  for  life 
and  death  in  his  own  parlor.  Them  was 
the  happy,  and  the  good  times  too,"  sighed 
he,  plaintively. 

"  But  I  trust  ytnir  late  news  from  Ire- 
land is  favorable  ?  " 

"  Ah !  there  isn't  much  to  boast  about. 
The  old  families  is  dying  out  fast,  and  the 
properties  changing  hands.  A  set  of  Eng- 
lish rogues  and  banker-fellows,  that  made 
their  money  in  dirty  lanes  and  alleys " 

A  sort  of  imploring,  beseeching  anxiety 
from  his  daughter  Kate  here  brought  Dal- 
ton to  a  dead  stop,  and  he  pulled  up  as 
suddenly  as  if  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

"  Pray,  go  on,  Mr.  Dalton,"  said  Lady 
Hester,  Avith  a  winning  smile  ;  "  you  can- 
not think  how  much  you  have  interested 
me.  You  are  aware  that  we  really  know 
nothing  about  poor  dear  Ireland  ;  and  I 
am  so  d.elighted  to  learn  from  one  so  com- 
petent to  teach." 

"I  didn't  mean  any  offense,  my  lady," 
stammered  out  Dalton,  in  confusion. 
"  There's  good  and  bad  everywhere  ;  but 
I  wish  to  the  Lord  the  cotton-spinners 
wouldn't  come  among  us,  and  their  steam- 
engines,  and  their  black  chimneys,  and 
their  big  factories  ;  and  they  say  we  are 
not  far  from  that  now." 

A  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  which  com- 
municated with  the  sitting-room,  was  heard 
at  this  moment,  and  Dalton  exclaimed, 

"Come  in  !"  but,  not  suffering  the  in- 
terruption to  stop  the  current  of  his  dis- 
course, he  was  about  to  resume,  Avhen  Mr. 
Pri chard's  well-powdered  head  ai)peared  at 
the  door. 

"  I  began  to  suspect  you  had  forgotten 
me,  Mr.  Dalton,"  said  he  ;  but  suddenly 
catching  a  glimpse  of  Lady  Hester,  he 
stopped  to  ask  pardon  for  the  intrusion. 

"Faith,  and  I  Just  did,"  said  Dalton, 
laughing :  "couldn't  you  contrive  to  step  in, 
in  the  morning,  and  we'll  talk  that  little 
matter  over  again?" 

"Yes,  Prichard  ;    pray  don't   interrupt 


us  now,"  said  Lady  Hester,  in  a  tone  of 
half-peevishness.  "  I  cannot  possibly  spare 
you,  Mr.  Dalton,  at  this  moment;"  and 
the  man  of  law  withdrew,  with  a  most  re- 
spectful obeisance. 

"■  You'll  forgive  me,  won't  you  ?"  said 
she,  addressing  Dalton,  with  a  glance  whose 
blandislunent  had  often  succeeded  in  a 
more  difficult  case. 

"And  now,  papa,  we'll  adjourn  to  the 
drawing-room,"  said  Kate,  who  somehow 
continued  to  notice  a  hundred  deficiencies 
in  the  furniture  of  a  little  chamber  she  had 
often  before  deemed  perfect. 

Dalton  accordingly  offered  his  arm  to 
Lady  Hester,  who  accepted  the  courtesy  in 
all  form,  and  the  little  party  moved  into  the 
sitting-room  ;  Nelly  following,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  sadness  in  her  pale  features 
very  unlike  tlie  triumphant  glances  of  her 
father  and  sister. 

"I'm  certain  of  ?/om?- pardon,  Mr.  Dal- 
ton, and  of  yours,  too,  my  dear  child," 
said  Lady  Hester,  turning  towards  Kate, 
as  she  seated  herself  on  the  stiff  old  sofa, 
"when  I  avow  that  I  have  come  here  de- 
termined to  pass  the  evening  with  you. 
I'm  not  quite  so  sure  that  my  dear  Miss 
Dalton's  forgiveness  will  be  so  readily  ac- 
corded me.  I  see  that  she  already  looks 
gravely  at  the  prospect  of  listening  to  my 
fiddle-faddle  instead  of  following  out  her 
own  charming  fancies." 

"Oh!  how  you  wrong  me,  my  lady!" 
broke  in  Nelly,  eagerly.  "  If  it  were  not 
for  my  fears  of  our  unfitness — our  inabil- 
ity," she  stammered,  in  confusion  and 
shame  ;  and  old  Dalton  broke  in  : 

"  Don't  mind  her,  my  lady  ;  we're  as 
well  used  to  company  as  any  family  in  the 
country  ;  but,  you  see,  we  don't  generally 
mix  with  the  people  one  meets  abroad  ; 
and  why  should  we  ?  God  knows  who  tliey 
are.  There  was  chaps  here  last  summer  at 
the  tables  you  wouldn't  let  into  the  ser- 
vants' hall.  There  wi;s  one  I  seen  myeelf, 
v/ith  an  elegant  pair  of  horses,  as  nice  step- 
pers as  ever  you  looked  at,  and  a  groom 
behind  with  a  leather-stnip  round  him, 
and  a — "  here  Mr.  Dalton  performed  a 
pantomime,  by  extending  the  fingers  of  his 
ojDen  hand  at  the  side  of  his  head,  to  rcprc- 
,sent  a  cockade — "what  d'ye  call  it — in  his 
hat ;  and  who  was  he,  did  you  think  ? 
'  Billy  Pogers.'  of  Muck  ;  his  father  was  in 
the  canal " 

"'  In  tlie  canal  !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Hester, 
in  affi'ight, 

"Yes,  my  lady  ;  in  the  Grand  Canal — 
an  inspector  at  forty  pounds  a  year — the 
devil  a  farthin'  more  ;  and  if  you  seen  the 
son  here,  with  two  pins  in  his  cravat,  and 
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a  gold  chain  fwistinff  and  tnrnin:^  over  his 
waistcoat,  Avith  his  hut  on  one  side,  and 
yellow  gloves,  new  every  morning,  throw- 
ing down  the  'Naps'  sit  that  tiiieving 
game  they  call  'Ked  and  Black,'  you'd  say 
he  was  the  ])uke  of  Leinster  ! " 

"  Was  he  so  like  his  grace  ?"  asked  Lady 
Hester,  with  a  delightful  simplicity. 

"  No  ;  but  grander  ! "  replied  DaUon, 
with  a  wave  of  Jiis  hand. 

"  It  is  really,  as  you  remark,  very  true," 
resumed  her  ladyship  ;  ''  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  venture  upon  an  acquaintance  out-  1 
side  of  England  ;  and  I  cordially  concur  in 
the  caution  you  practice." 

"  So  I'm  always  telling  the  girls,  '  better 
no  company  than  trumpery ! '  not  that  I 
don't  like  a  bit  of  sociality  as  well  as  ever  I 
did — a  snug  little  party  of  one's  own — peo- 
])le  whoso  mothers  and  fathers  had  names — 
the  real  old  stock  of  the  land.  But  to  be 
taken  up  with  every  chance  rapscallion  you 
meet  on  the  cross-roads — to  be  hand  and 
glove  with  tliis,  that  and  the  other — them 
never  was  my  sentiments." 

It  is  but  justice  to  confess  there  was 
less  of  hypocrisy  in  the  bland  smile  Lady 
Hester  returned  to  this  speech  than  might 
be  suspected  ;  for,  what  between  the  rapid- 
ity of  Dalton's  utterance,  and  the  peculiar 
accentuation  he  gave  to  certain  vfords,  she 
did  not  really  comprehend  one  syllable  of 
what  he  said.  Meanwhile,  the  two  girls 
sat  silent  and  motionless.  Nelly,  in  ail 
the  suffering  of  shame  at  the  absurdity  of 
her  father's  tone — the  vulgarity  of  an  As- 
sumption she  had  fondly  hoped  years  of 
poverty  might  have  tamed  down,  if  not 
obliterated ;  Kate,  in  mute  admiration  of 
their  lovely  visitor,  of  whose  graces  she 
never  wearied.  Nor  did  Lady  Hester  make 
any  effort  to  include  them  in  the  conversa- 
tion ;  she  had  come  out  expressly  for  one 
sole  object — to  captivate  Mr.  Dalton  ;  and 
she  would  suffer  nothing  to  interfere  with 
her  project.  To  this  end,  she  heard  hij 
long  and  tiresome  monologues  about  Irish 
misery  and  distress,  narrated  with  an  ad- 
herence to  minute  and  local  details  that 
made  the  whole  incomj)rehensiblo ;  she 
listened  to  him  with  well-feigTied  interest, 
in  his  narratives  of  the  Daltons  of  times 
long  past,  of  their  riotous  and  extravagant 
living,  their  lawlessness  and  their  daring  ; 
nor  did  she  permit  her  attention  to  flag 
while  he  recounted  scenes  and  passages  of 
domestic  annals,  that  might  almost  have 
filled  a  page  of  savage  history. 

"How  sorry  you  must  have  felt  to  leave 
a  country  so  dear  by  all  its  associations  and 
habits  ! "  sighed  she,  as  he  finished  a  narra- 
tive of  more  than  ordinary  horrors. 


"Ain't  I  breaking  my  heart  over  it? 
Ain't  I  fretting  myself  to  mere  skin  and 
l)one  ? "  said  he,  witli  a  glance  of  condo- 
lence over  his  portly  figure.  "But  what 
could  T  do  ?  I  was  forced  to  come  out  here 
for  the  education  of  the  children — bother 
it  for  education  ! — but  it  ruins  everybody 
nowadavs.  When  I  was  a  boy,  reading 
and  writing,  with  a  trifle  of  figures,  was 
enough  for  any  one.  If  you  could  tell  what 
twenty  bullocks  cost,  at  two  pounds  four 
and  sixpence  a  beast,  and  what  was  the 
price  of  a  score  of  hoggets,  at  fifteen  shil- 
lings a  head,  and  wrote  your  name  and  ad- 
dress in  a  good  round  hand,  'twas  seldom 
you  needed  more ;  but  now  you  have  to 
learn  ever}i:hing— ay,  sorrow  bit,  but  it's 
learning  the  way  to  do  what  every  one 
knovv's  by  nature  :  riding,  dancing — no,  but 
even  walking,  I'm  told,  they  teach,  too  ! 
Then  there's  French  you  must  learn  for 
talking,  and  Italian  to  sing  ! — and  Ger- 
man— upon  my  soul  I  believe  it's  to  snore 
in  ! — and  what  with  music,  dancing  and 
drawing,  everybody  is  brought  up  like  a 
play-actor." 

"  There  is,  as  you  remark,  far  too  much 
display  in  modern  education,  Mr.  Dalton  ; 
but  you  would  seem  fortunate  enough  to 
have  avoided  the  error.  A  young  lady 
whose  genius  can  accomplish  such  a  work 
as  this " 

"'Tis  one  of  Nelly's,  sure  enough,"  said 
he,  looking  at  the  group  to  which  she 
pointed,  but  feeling  even  more  shame  than 
pride  in  the  avowal. 

The  sound  of  voices — a  very  unusual 
noise- — from  the  door  without,  now  broke 
in  upon  the  conversation,  and  Andy's 
cracked  treble  could  be  distinctly  heard  in 
loud  altercation. 

"Nelly!  Kitty!  I  say,"  Cried  Dalton, 
"  see  what's  the  matter  with  that  old  devil. 
There's  something  come  over  him  to-day, 
I  think,  for  he  won't  be  quiet  for  two  min- 
utes together." 

Kate  accordingly  hastened  to  discover 
the  cause  of  a  tumult  in  which  now  the 
sound  of  laughter  mingled. 

As  ive,  however,  enjoy  the  prerogative  of 
knowing  the  facts  before  they  could  reach 
Iter,  we  may  as  well  inform  tlie  reader  that 
Andy,  whose  intelligence  seemed  to  have 
been  jDreternaturally  awakened  by  the  sight 
of  an  attorney,  had  been  struck  by  seeing 
two  strangers  enter  the  house-door  and 
leisurely  ascend  the  stairs.  At  such  a  mo- 
ment, and  with  his  weak  brain  filled  with 
its  latest  impression,  the  old  man  at  once 
set  them  down  as  bailiff's  come  to  arrest  his 
master.  He  hobbled  after  them,  therefore, 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  just  reached  the 
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landing  as  Mr.  Jekyl,  with  his  friend  Ons- 
low, had  arrived  at  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Dalton  lives  here,  I  believe  ?"  said 
Jekyl. 

"Anan."  muttered  Andy,  who,  altlioiigli 
he  heard  the  question,  affected  not  to  have 
done  so,  and  made  this  an  excuse  for  insert- 
ing himself  between  them  and  tlie  door. 

"•'  I  was  asking  if  Mr.  Dalton  lived  here  ?  " 
cried  Jekyl,  louder,  and  staring  with  some 
astonishment  at  the  old  fellow's  manceuver. 

'MVho  said  he  did,  eh?"  said  Andy, 
with  an  effort  at  fierceness. 

"  Perhaps  it's  on  the  lower  story  ?  "  asked 
Onslow. 

"  Maybe  it  is,  and  maybe  it  isn't,  then  !" 
was  the  answer. 

''We  wish  to  see  him,  my  good  man," 
said  Jekyl ;  "  or,  at  least,  to  send  a  message 
to  him." 

"  Sure,  I  know  well  enough  what  ye 
want,"  said  Andy,  Avith  a  wave  of  his 
.hand.  "  'Tisn't  the  first  of  yer  like  I 
seen." 

"And  what  may  that  be  ?"  stisked  0ns- 
slow,  not  a  little  amused  by  the  blended 
silliness  and  shrewdness  of  the  old  man's 
face. 

'' Ayeh  !  I  know  yez  well,"  rejoined  he, 
shaking  his  head.  ''Be  off,  then,  and 
don't  provoke  the  house  !  Away  wid  yez, 
before  the  servants  sees  ye." 

"  This  is  a  rare  fellow,"  said  Onslow, 
who,  less  interested  than  his  companion 
about  the  visit,  was  quite  satisfied  to  amuse 
himself  with  old  Andy.  ''So  you'll  not 
even  permit  us  to  send  our  respects,  and 
ask  how  your  master  is  ?  " 

"I'm  certain  you'll  be  more  reasonable,"  | 
simpered  Jekyl,  as  he  drew  a  very  weighty- 1 
looking  purse  from  his  pocket,  and,  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  ostentation,  seemed 
preparing  to  open  it. 

The  notion  of  bribery,  and  in  such  a 
cause,  was  too  much  for  Andy's  feelings  ; 
and,  witli  a  sudden  Jerk  of  his  hand,  he 
dashed  the  purse  out  of  Jekyl's  fingers, 
and  scattered  the  contents  all  over  the 
landing  and  stairs.  "Ha,  ha!"  cried  he, 
"  'tis  only  ha'pence  he  has,  after  all  ! '" 
And  the  taunt  was  so  far  true,  that  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  kreutzers  and 
other  copper  coins  of  the  very  smallest 
value. 

As  for  Onslow,  the  scene  was  too  ludi- 
crous for  him  any  longer  to  restrain  his 
laughter  ;  and  although  Jekyl  laughed  too, 
and  seemed  to  relish  the  absurdity  of  his 
mistake,  as  he  called  it,  having  put  in  his 
pocket  a  collection  of  rare  and  curious 
coins,  his  cheek,  as  he  bent  to  gather  them 
up,  was  suffused  with  a  deeper  flush  than 


the  mere  act  of  stooping  should  occasion. 
It  was  precisely  at  this  moment  that  Kate 
Dalton  made  her  ap])earance. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Andy?"  asked 
she,  turning  to  the  old  man,  who  appeared, 
by  his  air  and  attitude,  as  if  determined  to 
guard  the  doorway. 

"  Two  si)alpeens,  that  Avant  to  take  the 
master  ;  that's  what  it  is,"  Siiid  he,  in  u 
voice  of  passion. 

"  Your  excellent  old  servant  has  much 
mistaken  us.  Miss  Dalton,"  said  Jekyl, 
with  his  most  deferential  of  manners. 
"My  friend.  Captain  Onslow" — here  he 
moved  his  hand  towards  George,  who 
bowed — "and  myself,  having  planned  a 
day's  shooting  in  the  '  Moorg,'  have  come  to 
request  the  pleasure  of  Mr,  Dalton's  com- 
pany. " 

"  Oh,  the  thievin'  villains  ! "  muttered 
Andy  ;  "  that's  the  way  they'll  catch  him." 

Meanwhile  Kate,  having  promised  to 
convey  their  polite  invitation,  expressed 
her  fears  that  her  father's  health  might  be 
I  unequal  to  the  exertion.  Jekyl  immedi- 
ately took  issue  upon  the  point,  and  hoped, 
and  wondered, . and  fancied,  and  "flattered 
himself"  so  much,  that  Kate  at  last  dis- 
covered she  had  been  drawn  into  a  little 
discussion,  when  she  simply  meant  to  have 
returned  a  brief  answer ;  and  while  she 
was  hesitating  how  to  put  an  end  to  an 
interview  that  had  already  lasted  too  long, 
Dalton  himself  appeared. 

"Is  it  with  me  these  gentlemen  have 
their  business  ? "  said  he,  angrily,  while 
he  rudely  resisted  all  Andy's  endeavors  to 
hold  him  back. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Dalton,"  cried  Jekyl, 
warmly,  "it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  see  you 
quite  restored  to  health  again  !  Here  we 
are — Captain  Onslow,  Mr.  Dalton — think- 
ing of  a  little  excursion  after  the  wood- 
cocks down  the  Moorg  Thai ;  and  I  have 
been  indulging  the  hope  that  you'll  come 
along  with  us." 

The  very  hint  of  an  attention,  the 
merest  suggestion  that  bordered  on  a  civil- 
ity, struck  a  chord  in  old  Dalton's  nature 
that  moved  all  his  sympathies.  It  was  at 
once  a  recognition  of  himself  and  his  an- 
cestry for  generations  back.  It  was  a  re- 
habilitation of  all  the  Daltons  of  Mount 
Dalton  for  centuries  past ;  and  as  he  ex- 
tended a  hand  to  eacli,  and  invited  them 
to  vvalk  in,  he  half  felt  hinitelf  at  home 
again,  doing  the  honors  of  his  house,  and 
extending  those  hospitalities  that  had 
brought  him  to  beggary. 

"Are  you  serious  a])out  the  shooting 
party  ?  "  whis])ered  Onslow  to  Jekyl,  as  he 
walked  forward. 
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"■  Of  course  not.  It's  only  a  '  Grecian 
horse'  to  get  inside  the  citadel." 

"My  daughter,  Miss  Dalton  ;  Mr.  Jekyl 
■ — Miss  Kate  Ualton.  Your  friend's  name, 
I  believe,  is " 

"Captain  Onslow." 

Lady  Hester  started  at  the  name,  and, 
rising,  at  once  said  : 

"  Oh,  George  !  /  must  introduce  you  to 
my  fair  friends.  Miss  Dalton,  this  gentle- 
man calls  me  '  mamma  ; '  or,  at  least,  if 
he  does  not,  it  is  from  politeness.  Captain 
Onslow — Mr.  Dalton.  Now,  by  what  for- 
tunate event  came  you  here  ?  " 

"  Ouglit  I  not  to  ask  the  same  question 
of  3'our  ladyship  ?  ■'  said  George,  archly. 

''  If  vou'  like  ;  onlv  that,  as  I  asked 
first ^" 

"You  shall  be  answered  first.  Lady 
Hester  Onslow,  allow  me  to  present  Mr. 
Albert  Jekyl." 

"Oh,  indeed !"  drawled  out  Lady  Hes- 
ter, as,  with  her  very  coldest  bow,  she  sur- 
veyed Mr.  Jekyl  through  her  glass,  and 
then  turned  away  to  finish  her  conversation 
with  Ellen. 

Jekyl  was  not  the  man  to  feel  a  slight 
repulse  as  a  defeat  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
saw  that  the  present  was  not  the  moment 
to  risk  an  engagement.  He  saAv,  besides, 
that,  by  engaging  Dalton  in  conversation, 
he  should  leave  Lady  Hester  and  Onslow 
at  liberty  to  converse  with  the  tvv^o  sisters, 
and,  by  this  act  of  generosity,  entitle  him- 
self to  gratitude  on  all  sides.  And,  after 
all,  among  the  smaller  mart}Tdoms  of  this 
life,  what  self-sacrifice  exceeds  his  who,  out 
of  pure  philanthropy,  devotes  himself  to 
the  "  bore"  of  the  party  !  Honor  to  him 
who  can  lead  the  forlorn  hope  of  this 
stronghold  of  weariness.  Great  be  his 
praises  who  can  turn  from  the  seductive 
smiles  of  beauty  and  the  soft  voices  of 
youth,  and  only  give  eye  and  ear  to  the  tire- 
some and  uninteresting.  High  among  the 
achievements  of  unobtrusive  heroism 
should  this  claim  rank  ;  and  if  you  doubt 
it,  my  dear  reader,  if  you  feel  disposed  to 
hold  cheaply  such  darings,  try  it — try  even 
for  once.  Take  your  place  beside  that 
deaf  old  lady  in  the  light  auburn  wig,  or 
draw  your  chair  near  to  that  elderly  gen- 
tleman, whose  twinkling  grey  eyes  ;ind 
tremulous  lip  bespeak  an  endless  volubility 
on  the  score  of  personal  reminiscences. 
Do  this,  too,  ^vithiu  earshot  of  pleasant 
voices  and  merry  laugliter — of  tbat  tink- 
ling ripple  that  tells  of  conversation  flow- 
ing lightly  on,  like  a  summer  stream,  clear 
where  shallow,  and  reflective  where  deep  ! 
Listen  to  the  wearisome  bead-roll  of  family 
fortunes — the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 


'  of  those  you  never  saw,  and  ho]ied  never 
to  see — hear  the  long  narratives  of  })ast 
1  events,  garbled,  mistaken,  and  misstated, 
[  witb  ])raise  and  censure  ever  misapplied, 
— and  then,  I  say,  you  will  feel  that, 
'  although  such  actions  are  not  rewarded 
'  Avitli  red  riljbons  or  blue,  they  yet  demand 
!  a  moral  courage  and  a  perseverance  that 
'  in  wider  fields  win  high  distinction. 

Albert  Jekyl    was   a    proficient   in   this 
great  art ;    indeed,    his    powers   developed 
themselves  according  to   the   exigency,  so 
that    the    more    insufferably  tiresome    his 
companion,  the  more  seemingly  attentive 
and  interested   did   he   become.     His  fea- 
tures were,    in    fact,    a   kind    of   "  bore- 
'  ometer,"  in  which,   from  the  livelinci-s  of 
the   expression,   you   might   calculate  the 
stupidity  of  the  tormentor  ;  and  the  mer- 
cury of   his   nature    rose,   not  fell,   under 
pressure.     And  so  you  would  have  said  had 
you  but  seen  him  that  evening,  as,  seated 
I  beside  Dalton,  he   heard,   for  hours  long, . 
how  Irish  gentlemen  were  ruined  and  their 
fortunes    squandered.       What    jolly  times 
they  were,  when  men  resisted   the  law  and 
never  feared  a  debt !     Not  that,  while  de- 
vouring all  the  "rapparee  "  experiences  of 
the  father,  he  had  no  eye  for  the  daughters, 
and  did  not  see  what  was  passing  around 
I  him.     Ay,  that  did  he,  and  mark  well  hew 
i  Lady  Hester  attached  herself  to  Kate  Dal- 
ton, flattered  by  every  sign  of  her  unbought 
admiration,  and  delighted  with  the  wonder- 
\  ing  homage  of  the  artless  girl.     He  watched 
i  Onslow,    too,    turn    from    the    inanimate 
i  charms   of   Nelly's    sculptured   figures,   to 
gaze  upon  the  long,  dark   lashes  and  bril- 
liant complexion  of  her  sister.     He  saw  all 
\  the  little  comedy  that  went  on  around  liim, 
i  even  to  poor  Nelly's  confusion,  as  she  as- 
sisted Andy  to  arrange    a  tea-table,  and, 
I  for  the  first  time  since  their  arrival,  jn'o- 
;  ceed  to  make  use  of  that   little  service  of 
j  white  and  gold  whieb,  placed  on  a  marble 
"  table  for  sIioav,  constitutes  the  invariable 
I  decoration  of  every  "humble  German  draw- 
ing-room.    He  even  overheard  her,  as  she 
I  left  the  room,  giving  Andy  her  directions 
!  a  dozen  times  over,  hoAV  he  Avas  to  procure 
'  the  tea,  and  the  sugar,  and  the  milk — ex- 
travagances she  did  not  syllable  Avithout  a 
sigh.     He  saw  and  lieard  everything,  and 
ra])idly  drew  his  OAvn  inferences,  not  alone 
.  of  their  poverty,  but  of  their  unfitness  to 
struggle  with  it. 

"And  yet,  I'd  wager,  these  people,"  said 
he  to  himself,  "are  reveling  in  superflui- 
ties ;  at  least,  as  compared  to  me  I  But,  so 
it  is,  the  rock  that  one  man  ties  round  his 
neck,  another  would  make  a  stejiping-stone 
of  I  '•'     This  satisfactory  conclusion  gave  ad- 
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(litional  sweetness  to  tlio  bland  smile  with 
wliicli  lie  took  his  teacup  from  Nelly's  luiud, 
while  he  pronounced  the  beverage  the  very 
best  lie  had  ever  tasted  out  of  Moscow. 
And  so  we  must  leave  tlic  party. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


CONTRASTS. 


"  So  you  thhik,  Grounsell,  I  may  be 
able  to  leave  this  in  a  day  or  two  ?  "  said 
Sir  Stafford,  as,  on  the  day  following  the 
events  \\'q  have  Just  related,  he  slov/ly 
walked  up  and  down  his  dressing-room. 

"  By  tlie  end  of  the  week,  if  the  weather 
only  continue  fine,  we  may  be  on  the  road 
again." 

"  I'm  glad  of  it — heartily  glad  of  it ! 
Not  that,  as  regarded  myself,  it  mattered 
much  where  I  was  laid  up  in  dock ;  but  I 
find  that  this  isolation,  instead  of  drawing 
the  members  of  my  family  more  closely  to- 
gether, has  but  served  to  Aviden  the  breach 
between  them.  Lady  Hester  and  Sydney 
rarely  meet ;  George  sees  neither  of  them, 
and  rarely  comes  near  me,  so  that  the 
sooner  Ave  go  hence  the  better  for  all  of  us." 

Grounsell  gave  a  dry  nod  of  assent,  v.nth- 
out  speaking. 

"  Sydney  is  very  anxious  to  go  and  pass 
some  time  with  her  aunt  Conway  ;  but  I 
foresee  that,  if  I  consent,  the  difCerence 
between  Lady  Hester  and  her  will  then 
become  an  irreconcilable  quarrel.  You 
don't  agree  with  me,  Grounsell  ?  " 

"  I  do  not,  I  never  knew  tlie  ends  of  a 
fractured  bone  unite  by  grating  them  eter- 
nally against  each  other." 

'•'And,  as  for  George,  the  lounging  hab- 
its of  his  service  and  cigars  have  steeped 
him  in  an  indolence  from  which  there  is  no 
emerging.  I  scarcely  know  wiiat  to  do 
with  him." 

"  It's  hard  enough  to  decide  upon,"  re- 
joined Grounsell ;  "he  has  some  pursuits, 
but  not  one  ambition," 

''He  has  very  fair  abilities,  certainly," 
said  Sir  Stafford,  half  peevishly. 

"  Very  fair  ! "  nodded  Grounsell. 

"  A  good  memory — a  quick  apprehen- 
sion. " 

"  He  has  one  immense  deficiency,  for 
which  nothing  can  conipensate,"  said  the 
doctor,  solemnly. 

"  x\pplication — industry?" 

"  Mo,  with  Ilia  opportunities  a  great 
deal  is  often  acquired  with  comparatively 
light  labor.  I  mean  a  greater  and  more 
important  element." 


'•'  He  wants  steadiness,  you  think?" 

"  No;  I'll  tell  you  what  he  wants — he 
wants  pluck!" 

Sir  Stafford's  cheek  became  suddenly 
crimson,  and  his  blue  eyes  grew  almost 
black  in  the  angry  expression  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

"  Pluck,  sir?  My  son  deficient  in 
courage?" 

"  Not  as  you  understand  it  now, " 
resumed  Grounsell,  calmly.  "  He  has 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  shoot 
me  or  anybody  else  that  would  impugn  it. 
The  quality  I  mean  is  of  a  very  different 
order.  It  is  the  daring  to  do  a  thing 
badly  to  day  in  the  certain  confidence  tliat 
you  will  do  it  better  to-morrow,  and  succeed 
perfectly  in  it  tliis  day  twelvemonth.  He 
has  not  pluck  to  encoiinter  repeated 
failures,  and  yet  return  every  morning  to 
the  attack;  he  has  iiot  pluck  to  be  bullied 
by  mediocrity  in  the  sure  and  certain  con- 
fidence that  he  will  live  to  surpass  it;  in  a 
word,  he  has  not  that  pluck  which  resists 
the  dictation  of  inferior  minds,  and  inspires 
self-reliance  tlirough  self-respect," 

"  I  confess  I  cannot  see  that  in  the  sta- 
tion he  is  likely  to-  occupy  such  qualities 
are  at  all  essential,"  said  Sir  Stafford, 
almost  haughtily. 

"  Tvfenty  thousand  a  year  ia  a  fine  thing, 
and  may  dispense  with  a  great  many  gifts 
in  its  possessor;  and  a  man  like  myself, 
who  never  owned  a  twentieth  of  the  amount, 
may  be  a  precious  bad  judge  of  the  re- 
quisites to  spend  it  suitably;  but  I'll  tell 
you  one  thing,  Onslow,  that  organ  the 
phrenologists  call  '  combativeness '  is  the 
best  in  the  whole  skull." 

"  I  think  your  Irish  friend  Dalton  must 
have  been  im]:)arting  some  of  his  native 
prejudices  to  you,"  said  Onslow,  smiling; 
"  and,  by  the  way,  when  have  you  seen 
him?" 

"  I  went  to  call  there  last  night,  but  1 
found  a  tea-party,  and  didn't  go  in.  Only 
think  of  tliese  people,  with  beggary  staring 
them  on  every  side,  sending  out  for  '  Cara- 
van' tea  at  I  don't  know  how  many  florins 
a  pound," 

"  I  heard  of  it  ;  but    then,   once    and 


away 

""^Once  and  away!  Ay,  but  once  is  ruin," 

"Well,  I  hope^Prichard  has  arranged 
everything  by  this  time.  He  has  gone 
over  this  morning  to  complete  tlie  business; 
so  that  I  trust,  when  we  leave  Baden,  these 
worthy  people  will  be  in  the  enjoyment  of 
easier  circumstances," 

"  I  see  him  crossing  over  the  street  now. 
I'll  leave  you  together,'^ 

"  No,  no,  Grounsell;  wait  and  hear  his 
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report;  we  may  want  your  advice  besides, 
for  I'm  nut  quite  clear  that  this  large  sum 
of  arrears  snould  be  left  at  Dalton's  un- 
trammeled  disposal,  as  Mr.  Prichard  in- 
tended it  should  be  a  test  of  that  excellent; 
gentleman's  i)rudence.  *' 

Mr.  Prichard's  knock  was  now  heard  at 
tlie  door,  and  the  next  moment  he  entered. 
Ilis  pale  countenance  was  slightly  flushed, 
and  in  the  expression  of  his  face  it  might 
be  read  that  he  had  come  from  a  scene  of 
unusual  excitement. 

'•  I  have  failed,  comidetely  failed,  Sir 
Stafford,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  seated 
himself,  and  threw  a  heavy  roll  of  paper 
on  the  table  before  him. 

As  Sir  Stafford  did  not  break  the  pause 
that  followed  these  words,  Prichard  re- 
sumed : 

"  I  told  you  last  night  that  Mr.  Dalton, 
not  being  able  clearly  to  understand  my 
communication,  which  I  own,  to  prevent 
any  searching  scrutiny  on  his  part,  I  did 
my  best  to  envelop  in  a  covering  of  techni- 
calities, referred  me  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
in  whose  acuteness  he  reiDoses  much  confi- 
dence. If  I  was  not  impressed  with  the 
difiBculty  of  engaging  such  an  adversary, 
from  his  description,  still  less  was  I  on 
meeting  vrith  the  young  lady  this  morning. 
A  very  quietly-mannered,  unassuming  per- 
son, with  considerable  good  looks,  which 
once  uj^on  a  time  must  have  been  actual 
beauty,  was  seated  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room  awaiting  me.  Her  dress  was  stu- 
diously plain;  and  v/erc  it  not  for  an  air  of 
great  neatness  throughout,  I  should  perhaps 
call  it  even  poor.  I  mention  all  these  mat- 
ters with  a  certain  prolixity,  because  they 
bear  upon  what  ensued. 

''  Without  waiting  for  me  to  open  my 
communication,  she  began  by  a  slight  apo- 
logy for  her  presence  there,  occasioned,  as 
she  said,  by  her  father's  ill-health  and 
consequent  incapacity  to  transact  business; 
after  which  she  added  a  few  words  ex- 
pressive of  a  hope  that  I  would  make  my 
statement  in  the  most  simple  and  intelli- 
gible form,  divested  so  far  as  miglit  be  of 
technical  phraseology,  and  such  as,  to  use 
her  own  words,  a  very  UTiIettered  person 
like  herself  might  comprehend. 

"  This  opening,  I  confess,  somewhat 
startled  mc — I  scarcely  expected  so  much 
from  her  father's  daughter;  but  I  acquiesced 
and  went  on.  As  we  concocted  the  whole 
plot  together  here.  Sir  Stafford,  it  is  need- 
less that  I  should  weary  you  by  a  repetition 
of  it.  It  is  enough  that  I  say  I  omitted 
nothing  of  plausibility,  either  in  proof  of 
the  bequest,  or  in  the  description  of  the 
feeling  that  prompted   its  fulfillment.     I 


descanted  upon  the  happy  event  which,  in 
the  course  of  what  seemeti  an  accident,  had 
brought  the  two  families  together,  and 
pretaccil  their  business  intercourse  by  a 
friendship.  I  adverted  to  the  good  influence 
increased  comforts  would  exerci.se  upon  her 
father's  health.  I  spoke  of  her  sister  and 
her  brother  in  the  fuller  enjoyment  of  all 
that  became  their  name  and  birth.  She 
heard  me  to  the  very  end  with  deep  atten- 
tion, never  once  interrupting,  nor  even  by 
a  look  or  gesture  expressing  dissent. 

"  At  last,  when  I  had  concluded,  she 
said,  '  This,  then,  is  a  bequest  r' 

''I  replied  affirmatively. 

"  '  In  that  case,'  said  she,  'the  terms  on 
which  it  is  conveyed  will  solve  all  the 
difficulty  of  our  position.  If  my  uncle  God- 
frey intended  this  legacy  to  be  a  peace- 
offering,  however  late  it  has  been  in  coming, 
we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
it;  if  he  meant  that  his  generosity  should 
be  trammeled  by  conditions,  or  subject  in 
any  way  to  the  good  pleasure  of  a  third 
jiarty,  the  matter  will  have  a  different  as- 
pect.    Which  is  the  truth?' 

"  I  hesitated  at  this  point-blank  appeal, 
so  different  from  what  I  looked  for,  and  she 
at  once  asked  to  see  the  will.  Disconcerted 
still  more,  I  now  prevaricated,  stating  that 
I  had  not  brought  the  document  with  me  ; 
that  a  memorandum  of  its  provisions  would, 
I  had  supposed,  prove  sufficient ;  and 
finally  assured  her  that  acceptance  of  the 
bcfjuest  involved  neither  a  condition  nor  a 
pledge. 

"  '  It  may,  however,  involve  an  obliga- 
tion, sir,"  said  she,  firmly.  '  Let  us  learn 
if  such  be  the  case.' 

"  'Are  you  so  proud.  Miss  Dalton,'  said 
I,  '  that  you  cannot  even  submit  to  an  obli- 
gation ?  ■"' 

"  She  blushed  deeply,  and  with  a  weak 
voice  answered  : 

"  '  We  are  too  poor  to  incur  a  debt.' 

"  Seeing  it  was  useless  to  dwell  longer  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  I  adverted  to  her 
father's  increasing  age,  his  breaking  health, 
and  the  necessity  of  affording  him  a  greater 
share  of  comforts,  but  she  suddenly  stopped 
me,  saying: 

"  '  You  may  make  my  refusal  of  this  fa- 
vor— for  such  it  is,  and  nothing  less — a 
more  painful  duty  than  I  deemed  it,  but 
you  cannot  alter  my  resolution,  sir.  Pov- 
erty, so  long  as  it  is  honorable,  has  nothing 
mean  or  undeserving  about  it,  but  depend- 
ence can  never  bestow  happiness.  It  is 
true,  as  you  say,  that  my  dear  father  might 
have  around  him  many  of  those  little  luxu- 
ries that  he  once  was  used  to  ;  but  with 
what  changed  hearts  would  not  his  children 
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minister  them  to  liim  !  Where  would  ])e 
that  higli  })rompting  sense  of  duty  tiiat 
every  sclf-sacrilice  is  met  by  now  ?  Where 
that  rich  reward  of  ana])provingsj>irit  tliat 
lightens  toil  and  makes  even  v/eariness 
blessed  ?  Our  humble  fortunes  have  linked 
us  closer  together  ;  the  storms  of  the  world 
have  made  us  draw  nearer  to  each  other, 
have  given  us  one  heart,  hope  and  love 
alike.  Leave  us,  then,  to  struggle  on,  nor 
cast  the  gloom  of  dependence  over  days  that 
all  the  ills  of  poverty  could  not  darken. 
We  are  happy  now  ;  who  can  tell  what  we 
should  become  hereafter  ?  ' 

''  I  tried  to  turn  her  thoughts  ujion  her 
brother,  but  she  quickly  stopped  me,  say- 
ing: 

'^  '  Frank  is  a  soldier  ;  the  rewards  in  his 
career  are  never  withheld  from  the  deserv- 
ing ;  at  all  events,  wealth  Avould  be  un- 
suitable to  him.  He  never  knew  but  nar- 
row fortunes,  and  the  spirit  that  becomes 
a  more  exalted  condition  is  not  the  growth 
of  a  day.' 

"  I  next  ventured,  but  with  every  caution 
and  delicacy,  to  inquire  whether  your  aid 
and  influence  might  not  avail  them  in  any 
future  plans  of  life  they  might  form  ? 

"  '  We  have  no  plans,'  said  she,  simply  ; 
'  or,  rather,  we  have  had  so  many,  that  they 
all  resolve  themselves  into  mere  castle- 
building.  "My  dear  father  longs  for  Ireland 
again — for  home  as  he  still  calls  it — for- 
getting that  we  have  no  longer  a  home 
there.  He  fancies  warm-hearted  friends 
and  neighbors — an  affectionate  people,  at- 
tached to  the  very  traditions  of  his  name  ; 
but  it  is  now  wiser  to  feed  this  delusion  than 
destroy  it,  by  telling  him  that  few,  scarcely 
one,  of  his  old  companions  still  live  — 
that  other  influences,  other  fortunes,  other 
names,  have  replaced  ours ; '  we  should  go 
back  there  as  strangers,  and  without  even 
the  stranger's  claim  to  kind  accei^tance. 
Theu  we  had  thought  of  the  new  world,  be- 
yond seas  ;  but  these  are  the  lands  of  the 
young,  the  ardent  and  the  enterprising, 
high  in  hope  and  resolute  of  heart ;  and  so, 
at  last,  we  deemed  it  wisest  to  seek  out 
some  quiet  spot,  in  some  quiet  country, 
where  our  poverty  would,  at  least,  present 
nothing  remarkable,  and  there  to  live  for 
each  other  ;  and  we  are  happy — so  happy 
— that,  save  the  passing  dread  that  this 
delicious  calm  of  life  may  not  be  lasting, 
Vv'e  have  few  sorrows.' 

''  Again  and  again  I  tried  to  persuade  her 
to  reeall  her  decision,  but  in  vain.  Once 
only  did  she  show  any  sign  of  hesitation. 
It  was  when  I  charged  her  with  pride  as  the 
reason  of  refusal.  Then  suddenly  her  eyes 
filled  up,  and  her  lip  trembled,  and  such  a 


change  came  over  her  features  that  I  grew 
1  shocked  at  my  own  words. 

"'Pride!'  cried  she.  'If  you  mean 
I  that  inordinate  self-esteem  that  i)refers  iso- 
'  lation  to  sympathy — thtit  rejects  an  obliga- 
tion from  mere  haughtiness— I  know  not  the 
feeling.  Our  pride  is  not  in  our  self-suffi- 
ciency— for  every  step  in  life  teaches  us 
how  much  we  owe  to  others  ;  but  in  this* 
that,  low  in  lot,  and  humble  in  means,  we 
have  kept,  and  hope  still  to  keep,  the  mo- 
tives and  jn-inciples  that  guided  us  in  hap- 
pier fortunes.  Yes,  you  may  call  us  proud, 
for  we  are  so — j)roud  that  our  poverty  has 
not  made  us  mean — jn-oud  that  in  a  strange 
land  we  have  inspired  sentiments  of  kind- 
ness, and  even  of  affection — proud  that, 
without  any  of  the  gifts  or  graces  which  at- 
tract, we  have  drawn  towards  us  this  in- 
stance of  noble  generosity  of  which  you  are 
now  the  messenger.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
own  ])ride  in  all  these.' 

"  To  press  her  further  was  useless  ;  and 
only  asking,  that  if  by  any  future  change 
of  circumstances  she  might  be  induced  to 
alter  her  resolve,  she  would  still  consider 
the  proposition  as  open  to  her  acceptance, 
I  took  my  leave." 

"  This  is  most  provoking,"  exclaimed 
Onslow. 

"Provoking!"  cried  Grounsell  ;  "you 
call  it  ]n-ovoking  !  That  where  you  sought 
to  confer  a  benefit  you  discover  a  spirit 
greater  than  all  the  favors  wealth  ever  gave, 
or  ever  will  give  !  A  noble  nature,  that 
soars  above  every  accident  of  fortune,  i)ro- 
voking  ! " 

"I  spoke  wi ill  reference  to  myself,"  re- 
plied Onslow,  tartly ;  "  and  I  repeat,  it  is 
most  provoking  that  I  am  unaljle  to  make 
a  recompense  where  I  have  unquestionably 
inflicted  a  wrong  !  " 

"  llather  thank  God  that  in  this  age  of 
money-seeking  and  gold-hunting  there  lives 
one  whose  heart  is  uncorrupted  and  in- 
corru])tible,"  cried  Grounsell. 

"If  I  had  not  seen  it  I  could  not  have 
believed  it  ! "  said  Prichard. 

"  Of  course  not,  sir,"  chimed  in  Groun- 
sell, bluntly.  "  Yours  is  not  the  trade 
where  such  instances  are  frequently  met 
with  ;  nor  have  I  met  with  many  myself  !" 

"  I  beg  to  observe,"  said  Prichard,  mild- 
ly, "  that  even  in  vni  career  I  have  encoun- 
tered many  acts  of  high  generosity." 

"  Generosity  !  Yes,  I  know  what  that 
means.  A  sister  who  surrenders  her  legacy 
to  a  spendthrift  l)rother — a  cliildless  widow 
that  denies  herself  the  iiumblest  means  of 
comfort  to  help  the  ruined  brother  of  her 
lost  husband — a  Avife  who  places  in  a  reck- 
less husband's  hand  the  last  little  remnant 
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of  fortune  tha,t  was  hoarded  against  the 
day  of  utter  destitution  ;  and  they  are  al- 
ways women  wlio  do  these  things — saving, 
scraping,  careful  creatures,  full  of  self- 
denial  and  small  economies.  Not  like  your 
generous  men,  as  the  world  calls  them, 
whose  free-heartedness  is  nothing  but  self- 
ishness— whose  lil)erality  is  the  bait  to 
catch  flattery.  But  it  is  not  of  generosity 
I  speak  here.  To  give,  even  to  one's  last 
farthing,  is  far  easier  .than  to  refuse  help 
when  you  are  needy.  To  draw  the  rags  of 
poverty  closer,  to  make  their  folds  drape 
decently,  and  hide  the  penury  within,  that 
is  the  victory,  indeed." 

''Mark  you,"  cried  Onslow,  laughing, 
''it  is  an  old  b;)clielor  says  all  tliis." 

Grounsoll's  faee  became  scarlet,  and  as 
suddenly  pale  as  death  ;  and,  although  he 
made  an  effort  to  speak,  not  a  sound  issued 
from  his  lips.  For  an  instant  the  pause 
v.-hich  ensued  was  unbroken,  when  a  tap 
was  heard  at  the  door.  It  was  a  message 
from  Lady  Hester,  requesting,  if  Sir  Staf- 
ford were  disengaged,  to  be  permitted  to 
cpeak  with  him. 

"  You're  not  going,  Grounsell  ?  "  cried 
Sir  Stafford,  as  he  saw  the  doctor  seize 
his  hat  ;  but  he  hastened  out  of  the  room 
without  speaking,  while  the  lawyer,  gath- 
ering up  his  papers,  prepared  to  follow 
him. 

"We  shall  see  you  at  dinner,  Prich- 
ard  ?  "  said  Sir  Stafford,  "  I  have  some 
hope  of  joining  the  party  myself  to-day.*' 

Mr.  Prichard  bov/ed  his  acknowledg- 
ments, and  departed. 

And  now  that  the  old  baronet  sat  down 
to  ponder  in  his  mind  the  reasons  for  so 
strange  an  event  as  a  visit  in  the  forenoon 
from  Lady  Hester.  "  What  can  it  mean  ? 
She  can't  want  money,"  thought  he  ; 
"'tis  but  the  other  day  I  sent  her  a  large 
cheque.  Is  slie  desirous  of  going  back  to 
England  again  ?  Are  there  any  new  dis- 
agreements at  work  ?"  This  last  thought 
reminded  him  of  those  of  v.diom  he  had 
been  so  lately  hearing — of  those  whose  nar- 
row fortunes  had  drawn  them  nearer  to 
each  other,  rendering  them  more  tolerant 
and  more  attached,  while  in  his  own  fam- 
ily, where  affluence  prevailed,  he  saw  noth- 
ing but  dissension. 

As  he  sat  pondering  o.'er  this  not  too 
pleasant  problem,  a  tall  and  serious-looking 
footman  entered  the  room,  rolling  before 
him  an  arm-chair  ;  another  and  not  less 
dignified  functionary  followed,  with  cush- 
ions and  a  foot-warmer — signs  which  Sir 
Stafford  at  once  read  as  indicative  of  a  long 
interview,  for  her  ladyshii)'s  preparations 
were  always  adopted  with  a  degree  of  fore- 


thought and  care  that  she  very  rarely  ez- 
hibitetl  in  matters  of  real  consetpience.    ' 

Sir  Stafford  was  contemplating  these  au- 
gust demonstrations,  when  the  solemn 
voice  of  ail  upper  servant  announced  Lady 
Hester,  and,  after  a  secoml's  pause,  she 
swe])t  into  the  room  in  all  that  gauzy  am- 
plitude of  costume  that  gives  to  the  w-earoi 
a  seeming  necessity  of  inhabiting  the  most 
spacious  apartment  i  of  a  palace. 

"  How  d'ye  do  ?  "  taid  she,  languidly, 
as  she  sank  down  into  her  chair.  "  I  had 
not  the  least  notion  how  far  this  room  wa;: 
otf,  if  Clements  has  riot  been  taking  me 
a  'tour  of  the  whole  house," 

Mr.  Clements,  who  was  still  busily  en- 
gaged in  disjjosing  and  arranging  the  euf-h- 
ions,  blandly  assured  her  ladyship  that  they 
had  come  by  the  most  direct  way. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  it,"  said  she,  peevishly, 
"  for  I  shall  have  the  more  fatigue  in  go- 
ing back  again.  There,  you're  only  mtiking 
it  worse.  You  never  can  learn  that  I 
don't  want  to  be  propped  up  like  an  in- 
valid. That  will  do  ;  you  may  leave  the 
room.  Sir  Stafford,  would  you  be  gccd 
enough  to  draw  that  blind  a  little  lower, 
the  sun  is  directly  in  my  eyes.  Dear  me, 
how  yellow  you  arc  !  or  is  it  the  light  iu 
this  horrid  room  ?  Am  I  so  dreadfully 
bilious-looking  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  1 
sliould  pronounce  you  in  the  most  perfect 
enjoyment  of  health." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 
I  only  vender  you  didn't  call  it  'rude 
health.'  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more 
thoroughly  provoking  than  the  habit  of 
estimating  one's  sufferings  by  the  very 
efforts  made  to  suppress  them." 

"  Sufferings,  my  dear  !  I  really  was  not 
aware  that  you  had  sufferings." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  that  ;  nor  is  it  my 
habit  to  inflict  others  with  com])laint.  I'm 
sure  your  friend,  Mr.  Gnuinsell,  would  be 
equally  unable  to  acknowledge  their  exist- 
ence. How  I  do  hate  that  man  !  and  I 
knov/,  Stafford,  he  hates  us.  Oh,  you 
smile,  as  if  to  say,  '  Only  some  of  us  ; '  but 
I  tell  you  he  detests  us  all,  and  his  old 
schoolfellow — as  he  vulgarly  persists  in 
calling  you— as  much  as  trie  others." 

"  I  sincerely  hope  you  are  miistflken " 

"  Polite,  certainly.  You  trust  that  his 
dislike  is  limited  to  myself  ?  Not  that  for 
my  own  part  I  have  the  least  objection  to 
any  amount  of  detestation  with  which  he 
may  honor  me.  It  is  the  tribute  the  low 
and  obscure  invariably  render  the  well- 
born, and  I  am  quite  ready  to  accept  it ; 
but  I  own  it  is  a  little  hard  that  I  must  sub- 
mit to  the  infliction  beneath  my  own  roof." 


All  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 
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**  My  dear  Hester,  how  often  have  I  as- 
sured you  that  you  were  mistaken,  and  that 
what  you  regard  as  disrespect  to  yourself  is 
the  roughness  of  an  unpolished,  but  ster- 
ling, nature.  The  ties  which  have  grown 
up  between  him  and  me  since  wo  were  boys 
together,  ought  not  to  be  snapped  for  salve 
of  a  mere  misunderstanding ;  and  if  you 
cannot,  or  v/ill  not,  estimate  him  for  the 
good  qualities  he  unquestionably  possesses, 
at  least  bear  with  him  for  my  sake." 

''  So  I  should — so  I  strive  to  do;  but  the 
evil  docs  not  end  there.  He  inspires  every- 
body with  the  same  habif-s  of  disrespect 
and  indilfcrence.  Did  you  remark  Clem- 
ents, a  few  moments  since,  when  I  spoke 
to  him  about  that  cushion  ?  " 

"No,  I  can't  say  that  1  did." 

'*  Why  should  you  ?  Nobody  ever  does 
trouble  his  head  about  anvthing  that  relates 
to  my  happiness  !  Well,  I  remarked  it, 
and  saw  the  supercilious  smile  he  assumed 
when  I  told  him  that  the  pillow  was  wrong. 
He  looked  over  at  f/oii,  too,  as  though  to  say, 
'You  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  pleaGcher.'  " 

"  I  certainly  saw  nothing  of  that." 

"  Even  Prichitrd,  that  formerly  was  the 
most  diffident  of  men,  is  now  so  much  at 
his  ease,  so  very  much  at  home  in  my  pres- 
ence, it  is  quite  amusing.  It  Avas  hut  yes- 
terday he  asked  me  to  take  wine  with  liim 
at  dinner.  Tlie  anachronism  wi;s  bad 
enough,  but  only  fancy  the  liberty  I " 

"And  what  did  you  do?"  asked  Sir 
Stafford,  with  difficulty  repressing  a  smile. 

"I  affected  not  to  hear,  hoping  he  would 
not  exjiosc  himself  before  the  servants  by  a 
repetition  of  the  request.  But  he  went  on, 
'  Will  your  ladyship ' — I  assure  you  he 
said  that — 'will  your  ladyship  do  me  the 
honor  to  drink  wine  with  me  ?  '  I  merely 
stared  at  him,  biit  never  took  any  notice  of 
his  speech.  Would  you  believe  it — lie  re- 
turned to  the  charge  again,  and,  v/ith  his 
hand   on   his   wine-glass,   began,    'I  have 

taken   the  liberty '      I   coukln't   hear 

more,  so  I  turned  to  George,  and  said, 
'  George,  Avill  you  tell  that  man  not  to  do 
that?''' 

Sir  Stafford  could  not  restrain  himself 
any  longer,  but  broke  out  into  a  burst  of 
hearty  laughter.  "  Poor  Prichard,"  said 
he,  at  last,  "  I  almost  think  I  see  him  be- 
fore me  ! " 

"  You  never  think  of  saying,  '  Poor 
Hester,  these  are  not  the  associates  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  live  with  ! '  But 
I  could  be  indifferent  to  all  these  if  my 
own  family  treated  me  wiiih  proper  defer- 
ence. As  for  Sydney  and  George,  how- 
ever, they  have  actually  coventried  me  ; 
and,  although  I  anticipated  many  sacrifices 


when  I  married,  this  I  certrs-inly  never 
speculated  upon.  Lady  Wallingcroft,  in- 
deed, warned  me  to  a  certain  extent  of 
what  I  should  meet  with  ;  but  I  fondly 
hoped  that  disparity  of  years  and  certain 
differences,  the  fruits  of  early  prejudices 
and  habits,  would  be  the  only  drawbacks  on 
my  hai)piness,  but  I  have  lived  to  see  my 
error  ! " 

'•  The  event  has,  indeed,  rot  fulfilled 
Avhat  was  expected  from  it,"  s:;id  Sir  Staf- 
ford, with  a  t-low  and  deliberate  emphasis 
on  each  word. 

"  Oh !  I  comprehend  you  perfectly," 
said  she,  coloring  slightly,  and  for  the  fiVsr 
time  displaying  any  trait  of  animation 
in  her  features.  "You  have  been  as 
much  disappointed  as  I  have  !  Just  what 
my  aunt  Wallingcroft  prophesied.  'Re- 
member,' said  she — and  I'm  sure  I  have 
ha.d  good  cause  to  remember  it — 'their 
ideas  are  not  our  ideas ;  they  have  not 
the  same  hopes,  ambitions,  or  objects  that 
we  have  ;  their  very,  morality  is  not  our 
morality  1 '  " 

"Of  what  people  or  nation  was  her 
ladyship  speaking?"  asked  Sir  Stafford, 
mildly. 

"Of  the  City  generally,"  replied  Lady 
Hester,  proudly. 

"Not  in  ignorance  cither,"  rejoined  Sir 
Stafford;  "her  own  father  v/as  a  mer- 
chant in  Lombard  Street. " 

"  But  the  family  are  of  the  best  blood  in 
Lancashire,  Sir  Stafford." 

"■  It  may  be  so  ;  but  I  remember  Walter 
Crofts  himself  boasting  that  he  had  danced 
to  wai'm  liis  feet  on  the  very  steps  of  the 
door  in  Grosvenor  Square  which  afterwards 
acknowledged  him  as  the  master :  and  as 
he  owed  his  wealth  and  station  to  honest 
industry  and  successful  enterprise,  none 
heard  the  speech  without  thinking  the 
better  of  him." 

"  The  anecdote  is  new  to  me,"  said  Lady 
Hrster,  superciliously  ;  "  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  worthy  man  was  merely 
embellishing  an  incident  to  suit  the  tastes 
of  his  company." 

"  It  was  the  company  around  his  tsble, 
as  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ! " 

"I  could  have  sworn  it!"  said  iihe, 
laughing  ;  "but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
what  I  wished  to  speak  about — if  I  could 
but  remember  what  it  was  !  These  eternal 
digressions  have  made  me  forget  every- 
thing." 

Although  the  appeal  was  ixalpably  di- 
rected to  Sir  Stafford,  he  sat  silent  and 
motionless,  patiently  awaiting  the  moment 
when  recollection  might  enable  her  to 
resume. 
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'*  Dear  me  I  liow  tiresome  it  is  !  I  cannot 
think  of  what  1  came  abont,  and  you  Avill 
not  assist  me  in  the  least." 

''Up  to  tliis  moment  you  have  given  me 
no  clue  to  it,"  said  Sir  Staiford,  with  a 
smile.  "It  was  not  to  si)eak  of  Groun- 
sell  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.  I  luite  even  to  tliink 
of  him  !  " 

"Of  Pri chard,  perhaps  ?"  asked  he,  with 
a  half-sly  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

'•  Just  as  little  !  " 

•'•'  Possibly  your  friend,  Colonel  Hagger- 
stone,  was  in  your  thoughts  ?  " 

•*'  Pray  do  not  call  him  my  friend.  I 
know  very  little  of  the  gentleman  ;  I  intend 
even  to  know  less.  I  declined  to  receive 
him  this  morning,  when  he  sent  up  his 
card." 

'•'  An  attention  I  fear  he  has  not  shown 
that  poor  creature  he  wounded,  Grounsell 
tells  me." 

"  Oh,  I  have  it  !  "  said  she,  suddenly  ; 
the  allusion  to  Hans  -at  once  recalling  the 
Daltons,  and  bringing  to  mind  the  circum- 
stances slie  desired  to  remember.  "  It  was 
exactly  of  these  i)oor  people  I  came  to 
speak.  You  must  know,  Sir  Stafford,  that 
I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  most 
interesting  family,  here — a  father  and  two 
daughters — named  Dalton " 

"  Grounsell  has  already  told  me  so," 
interrupted  Sir  Stafford. 

"  Of  course,  then,  every  step  I  have  taken 
in  this  intimacy  has  been  represented  in 
the  most  odious  light.  The  amiable  doctor 
W'ill  have,  doubtless,  imputed  to  me  the 
least  worthy  motives  for  knowing  persons 
in  their  station  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  Hester.  If  he  ex- 
pressed any  qualification  to  the  circum- 
stance, it  was  in  the  form  of  a  fear  lost  the 
charms  of  your  society,  and  the  graces  of 
your  manner,  might  indispose  them  to 
return  with  patience  to  the  dull  round  of 
their  daily  privations." 

"Indeed  !"  said  she,  superciliour-ly.  "  A 
weak  dose  of  his  pwn  acquaintance  vv'ouLl 
be,  then,  the  best  antidote  he  could  advise 
them  !  But,  really,  I  must  not  speak  of 
this  man  ;  any  allusion  to.  him  is  certain  to 
jar  my  nerves,  and  irritate  my  feelings  for 
the  whole  day  after.  I  want  to  interest 
you  about  these  Daltons." 

"  Nothing  more  easy,  my  dear,  since  I 
already  know  something  about  them." 

"  The  doctor  being  your  informant," 
said  she,  snappishly. 

"  No,  no,  Hester  ;  many,  many  years 
ago,  certain  relations  existed  between  us, 
and  I  grieve  to  say  that  Mr.  Dalton  has 
reason  to  regard  me  in  no  favorable  light ; 


and  it  was  but  the  very  moment  I  received 
your  message,  I  was  learning  from  Pi-ichard 
the  failure  of  an  effort  I  had  made  to  repair 
a  wrong.  1  will  not  weary  you  with  a  long 
and  a  sad  story,  but  brielly  mention  that 
Mr.  Dalto"n's  late  wife  was  a  distant  relative 
of  my  own." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  see  it  all.  There  was  a 
little  love  in  the  business — an  old  ilame 
revived  in  after-life — nothing  serious,  of 
course— but  jealousies  and  misconstruc- 
tions— to  any  extent.  Dear  me,  and  that 
was  the  reason  she  died  of  a  broken  heart!" 
It  was  hard  to  say  if  Sir  Staiford  Avas  more 
amused  at  the  al)surdity  of  this  imputation, 
or  stung  by  the  cool  inditference  with 
Avhich  she  uttered  it;  nor  was  it  easy  to 
know  how  the  struggle  within  him  would 
terminate,  when  she  went  -on:  "It  does 
appear  so  silly  to  see  a  pair  of  elderly  gen- 
tlemen raking  up  a  difference  out  of  an 
amourette  of  the  past  century.  You  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  so  quiet  a  spot  to 
exhi])itin!" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  destroy  an  illusion  so  very 
full  of  amusement.  Lady  Hester ;  but  I 
owe  it  to  all  j^arties  to  say  that  your  pleas- 
ant fancy  has  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  col- 
or. I  never  even  saw  Mrs.  Dalton — never 
have  yet  met  her  husband.  The  event  to 
which  I  was  about  to  allude,  when  you  in- 
terrupted me,  related  to  a  bequest " 

"  Oh  !  I  know  the  whole  business  now  ! 
It  was  at  your  suit  that  dreadful  mortgage 
was  foreclosed,  and  these  dear  peoijle  were 
driven  away  from  their  ancient  seat  of 
Mount  Dalton.  I'm  sure  I've  heard  the 
story  at  least  ten  times  ovei",  but  never  sus- 
pected that  your  name  was  mixed  up  with 
it.  I  do  assure  you.  Sir  Stafford,  that  they 
have  never  droi:)ped  the  most  distant  hint 
of  you  in  connection  with  that  sad  ejji- 
sode." 

"They  have  been  but  just.  Lady  Hes- 
ter," said  he  gravely.  "  I  never  did  hold 
a  mortgage  over  this  property,  still  less  ex- 
ercised the  severe  right  you  speak  of.  But 
it  is  quite  needless  to  pursue  a  narrative 
that  taxes  your  patience  so  severely ; 
enough  to  say  that,  through  Prichard's 
mediation,  I  have  endeavored  to  j)ersuade 
Mr.  Dalton  that  I  w^as  the  trustee,  under  a 
will,  of  a  small  annuity  on  his  life.  He 
has  peremptorily  refused  to  accept  it,  al- 
tbough,  as  I  am  informed,  living  in  circum- 
stances of  great  poverty." 

"Poor  they  must  be,  certainly.  The 
house  is  wretchedly  furnished,  and  the  girls 
wear  such  clothes  as  I  iiever  saw  before  ; 
lujt  that  they  are  even  the  worn  and  faded 
finery  of  better  days,  but  actually  the 
coarse  stuffs  such  as  the  peasants  wear  !" 
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'<  So  I  have  heard." 

"l^ot  even  an  edging  of  cheap  lace  round 
their  collars  ;  not  a  bow  of  ribbon  ;  not  an 
ornament  of  the  humblest  kind  about 
them.'- 

"  And  both  handsome,  I  am  told  ?" 

"  The  younger,  beautiful ! — the  deepest 
blue  eyes  in  tlic  world,  with  long-fringed 
lashes,  and  the  most  perfect  mouth  you  can 
imagine.  The  elder  very  pretty  too,  but 
sad-looking,  for  she  has  a  fearful  lameness, 
poor  thing.  They  say  it  came  from  a  fall 
off  a  horse,  but  I  suspect  it  must  have  be- 
gun in  infancy ;  one  of  those  dreadful 
things  they  call  'spine.'  Like  all  persons 
in  her  condition,  she  is  monstrously  clever  ; 
carves  the  most  beautiful  little  groups  in 
boxwood,  and  models  in  clay  and  plaster. 
She  is  a  dear,  mild,  gentle  thing,  but  I 
suspect,  with  all  that  infirmity  of  temper 
that  comes  of  long  illness;  at  least,  she  is 
seldom  in  high  spirits  like  her  sister. 
Kate,  the  younger  girl,  is  my  favorite  ;  a 
fine,  generous,  warm-hearted  creature,  full 
of  life  and  animation,  and  so  fond  of  me 
already." 

If  Sir  Stafford  did  not  smile  at  the  undue 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  last  few  vv-ords,  it 
was  not  that  he  had  not  read  their  full 
significance. 

"And  Mr.  Dalton  himself — what  is  7^e 
like?" 

"  Like  nothing  I  ever  met  before  ;  the 
oddest  mixture  of  right  sentiments  and 
wrong  inferences  ;  of  benevolence,  cruelty, 
roughness,  gentleness  ;  tlie  most  refined 
consideration,  and  the  most  utter  disregard 
for  other  people  and  their  feelings,  that 
ever  existed.  You  never  can  guess  what 
will  be  his  sentiments  at  any  moment,  or 
on  any  subject,  except  on  the  question  of 
family,  when  his  pride  almost  savors  of 
insanity.  I  believe,  in  his  own  country, 
he  Avould  be  nothing  strange  nor  singular  ; 
but  out  of  it,  ho  is  a  figure  unsuited  to 
any  landscape." 

"It  is  hard  to  say  how  much  of  this 
peculiarity  may  have  come  of  adverse  for- 
tune," said  Sir  Stafford,  thoughtfully. 

"  I'm  certain  he  was  always  the  same  ; 
at  least,  it  would  be  impossible  to' imagine 
him  anything  different.  But  I  have  not 
come  to  speak  of  him,  but  of  his  daughter 
Kate,  in  whom  I  am  deeply  interested. 
You  must  know.  Sir  Stafford",  that  I  have 
formed  a  little  plan,  for  which  I  want  your 
aid  and  concurrence.  It  is  to  take  this 
dear  girl  along  with  us  to  Italy." 

"  Take  her  to  Italy  !  In  what  position, 
Lady  Hester  ?  You  surely  never  intended 
any  menial  station  ?" 

"  Of  course  not:  a  kind  of  humble  friend 


— what  they  call  a  '  comixmion '  in  the 
newspapers — to  have  always  with  one.  She 
is  exactly  the  creature  to  dissipate  low 
spirits  and  banish  ennni,  and,  with  the 
advantages  of  training  and  teaching,  will 
become  a  most  attractive  girl.  As  it  is, 
she  has  not  been  quite  neglected.  Her 
French  accent  is  very  pure  ;  German,  I 
conclude,  she  talks  fluently ;  she  plays 
prettily — at  least,  as  well  as  one  can  judge 
on  that  vile  tinkling  old  harpsichord, 
whose  legs  dance  every  time  it  is  touched 
—and  sings  very  pleasingly  those  little 
German  ballads  that  are  now  getting  into 
fashion.  In  fact,  it  is  the  tone  of  society 
— that  mannerism  of  the  world — she  is 
deficient  in  more  than  anything  else." 

"  She  certainly  could  not  study  in  a 
better  school  than  yours,  Ltidy  Hester ; 
but  I  see  some  very  gi-eat  objections  to  the 
Avhole  scheme,  aiid  without  alluding  to 
such  as  relate  to  ourselves,  but  simply 
those  that  regard  the  young  lady  herself. 
Would  it  be  a  kindness  to  withdraw  her 
from  the  spliere  wherein  she  is  happy  and 
contented,  to  mingle  for  a  season  or  so  in 
another  and  very  different  rank,  contract- 
ing new  habits  of  thought,  new  ideas,  new 
associations,  learning  each  day  to  look  down 
upon  that  humble  lot  to  which  she  must 
eventually  return  ?  " 

"  She  need  not  return  to  it.  She  is 
certain  to  marry,  and  marry  well.  A.  girl, 
with  so  many  attractions  as  she  will  possess, 
may  aspire  to  a  very  high  match  indeed  ! " 

"  This  is  too  hazardous  a  game  of  life  to 
please  my  fancy,"  said  Sir  Stafford,  dubi- 
ously. "We  ouglit  to  look  every  contin- 
gency in  the  face  in  such  a  matter  as  this." 

"  i  have  given  the  subject  the  very  deep- 
est consideration,"  replied  Lady  Hester, 
authoritatively.  "  I  have  turned  the 
question  over  and  over  in  my  mind,  and 
have  not  seen  a  single  difficulty  for  which 
there  is  not  an  easy  remedy." 

"  Sydney  certainly  ought  to  be  consult- 
ed." 

"  I  have  done  so  already.     She  is  charm- 
ed with  the  project.      Slie  sees,  perhaps, 
how  few  companionable  qualities  she  her- 
self possesses,   and  anticipates    that   Miss 
i  Dalton  will  supply  that  place  towards  me 
i  that  she  is  too  indolent  and  too  indifferent 
!  to  fill" 

!      "  How  would  the  family  receive  such  a 
proposition  ?     They  seem  to  be  very  proud. 
j  Is  it  likely  that  they  would  listen  to  a  pro- 
ject of  this  nature  ?" 

"  There  lies  the  only  difficulty;  nor  need 
it  be  an  insuperable  one,  if  v/e  manage 
cleverly.  The  affair  will  require  delicate 
treatment,  because,  if  we  merely  invite  her 
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to  accompany  iis,  they  will  naturally  enough 
decline  an  invitation,  to  comply  with  which 
would  involve  a  costly  outlay  in  dress  and 
ornament,  quite  impost-il)le  in  their  cir- 
cumstances. This  must  be  a  matter  of 
diplomacy,  of  which  the  lirst  step  is,  how- 
ever, already  taken." 

'*  The  first  step  !     How  do  you  mean?" 

**  Simply,  that  I  have  already,  but  in  the 
deepest  confidence,  hinted  the  possibility 
of  the  proJL'ct  to  Kate  Dalton,  and  she  is 
-vrild  with  'deli,^ht  at  the  bare  thought  of  it. 
The  dear  child  !  with  what  rapture  she 
heard  me  speak  of  the  balls,  and  iOtes,  and 
theaters  of  the  great  world  !  of  the  thou- 
sand fascinations  society  has  in  store  for  all 
who  have  a  rightful  claim  to  its  homage, 
the  tribute  rendered  to  beauty,  greater  than 
that  conceded  to  rank  or  genius  itself  !  I 
told  her  of  all  these,  and  I  showed  her  my 
diamonds  ! " 

Sir  Stafford  made,  involuntarily,  a  slight 
gesture  with  his  hand,  as  though  to,  say, 
"This  last  yvas  the  cotip  do  grace.''' 

"  So  far,  then,  as  Kate  is  concerned,  she 
will  be  a  willing  ally  ;  nor  do  I  anticipate 
any  opposition  from  her  quiet,  submissive 
sister,  who  seems  to  dote  upon  her.  The 
papa,  indeed,  is  like  to  prove  refractory; 
but  this  must  be  our  business  to  overcome." 

Lady  Hester,  who  at  the  opening  of  the 
interview  had  spoken  with  all  tlic  lisllcss- 
ness  of  ennui,  had  gradually  w^orked  herself 
up  to  a  species  of  ardor  that  made  her 
"words  flow  rapidly — a  sign  w^ell  knoM-n  to 
Sir  Stafford  that  her  mind  was  bent  upon 
an  object  that  would  not  admit  of  gainsay. 
Some  experience  had  taught  him  the  im- 
policy of  absolute  resistance,  and  trained 
him  to  a  tactic  of  waiting  and  watching  for 
eventualities,  which,  rrhethcr  the  campaign 
be  civil,  military,  or  conjugal,  is  not 
without  a  certain  degree  of  merit.  In  the 
jiresent  case  there  were  several  escape-valves. 
The  Daltons  were  three  in  number,  and 
should  be  unanimous.  All  the  difficulties 
of  the  plan  should  be  arranged,  not  alone 
to  their  perfect  satisfaction,  but  without 
a  wound  to  their  delicacy.  Grcunsell  was 
certain  to  be  a  determined  opponent  to 
the  measure,  and  would,  of  course,  be  con- 
sulted upon  it.  And,  lastly,  if  everything 
worked  well  and  favoral^ly.  Lady  Hester 
herself  Avas  by  no  means  certain  to  wish 
for  it  the  day  after  she  had  conquered  all 
opposition. 

These,  and  many  similar  reasons,  showed 
Sir  Stafford  that  he  might  safely  concede  a 
concurrence  that  need  never  become  prac- 
tical, and,  making  a  merit  of  his  necessity, 
he  affected  to  yield  to  arguments  that  had 
no  value  in  his  eyes. 
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"  How  do  you  ju'opose  to  open  the  cam- 
paign, Hester  ?  "'  asked  he,  after  a  j)ause- 

"  I  have  arranged  it  all,*'  said  she,  with 
animation.  "'  We  must  visit  the  Daltons 
together,  or — better  still— you  shall  go 
alone.  No,  no  ;  a  letter  will  be  the  right 
thing — a  very  carefully-written  letter,  that 
shall  refute  by  anticipation  every  possible 
objection  to  the  plan,  and  show  the  Daltons 
the  enormous  advantages  they  must  derive 
from  it." 

"As,  for  instance  ?"  said  Sir  Stafford, 
\ni\\  a]iparent  anxiety  to  be  instructed. 

"Enormous  they  certainly  will  be!" 
exclaimed  she.  "  First  of  all,  Kate,  as  I 
have  said,  is  certain  to  marry  w^cll,  andAvill 
be  thus  in  a  position  to  benefit  the  others, 
who,  poor  things,  can  do  nothing  ^or  them- 
selves." 

"  Very  true,  my  dear — very  true.  You 
see  all"  these  things  far  more  rapidly  and 
more  clearly  than  I  do." 

"I  have  thought  so  long  and  so  much 
about  it,  I  suppose  there  are  few  contin- 
gencies of  the  case  have  escaped  me  ;  and 
now  that  I  learn  how  you  once  kncv/ 
and  were  attached  to  the  poor 
mother " 

"I  am  sorry  to  rob  you  of •  so  harmless 
an  illusion,"  intcrru])tcd  he,  smiling ; 
"but  I  have  already  said  I  never  saw  her." 

"  Oh,  you  did  say  so  !  I  forget  all  about 
it.  Well,  there  was  something  or  otlicr 
that  brought  the  families  in  relation — no 
matter  what — and  it  must  be  a  great  satirj- 
f action  to  you  to  see  the  breach  restored, 
a2id  through  my  intervention,  too  ;  for  1 
must  needs  say.  Sir  Stafford,  there  are 
many  vv'omen  v/ho  would  entertain  a  silly 
jealousy  respecting  one  who  once  occujjied 
the  first  place  in  their  husband's  esteem." 

"  Must  I  once  more  assure  you  that  this 
whole  assumption  is  groundless  ?  that  I 
never " 

"  Quite  enough — more  than  I  ask  for — 
more  than  I  have  any  right  to  ask  for," 
broke  she  in.  "  If  you  did  not  interrupt 
mc — and  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  this  habit 
of  yours  is  calculated  to  produce  innu- 
merable misconceptions — I  say  that,  if  I 
had  not  1becn  interrupted,  I  would  have 
told  you  that  I  regard  such  jealousies  as 
most  mean  and  unworthy.  We  cannot  be 
the  arbiters  of  our  affections  any  more  than 
of  our  fortunes  ;  and  if  in  early  life  we 
may  have  formed  attachments — imprudent 

attachments "     Here  her  ladyship,  who 

had  unvv'ittingly  glided  from  the  considera- 
tion of  Sir  Stafford's  case  to  that  of  licr 
own,  l)ecame  confused  and  flurried,  her 
cheek  flushing,  and  her  chest  heaving ;  she 
looked  ovcrwlielmed  with  embarrassment. 
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and  it  was  only  after  a  long  struggle  to 
regain  the  lost  clue  to  her  discourse  .she 
could  falteringly  say,  "  Don't  you  agree 
with  me  ?     I'm  sure  you  agree  with  me." 

*'  I'm  certain  I  should  Tf  I  only  under- 
stood you  aright/'  suid  he,  good-naturedly, 
and  by  his  voice  and  look  at  once  reassuring 
her. 

"  Well,  so  far,  all  is  settled,"  said  she, 
rising  from  her  chair.  "  And  now  for  tliis 
letter— I  conclude  tho  sooner  it  be  done  the 
better.  When  may  we  hope  to  get  away 
from  this  dreary  place  ?" 

*•'  Grounsell  tells  me  by  Friday  or  Satur- 
day next  I  shall  be  able  for  tho  journey." 

''If  it  had  not  been  to  provoke  me  I'm 
certain  ho  would  have  pronounced  you  quite 
well  tea  days  ago." 

"You  forget,  Hester,  my  own  sensations 
— not  to  say  sufferings — could  scarcely  de- 
ceive mo." 

"  Ou  the  contrary,  Doctor  Clarus  as- 
sured me  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so 
very  deceptive  ;  that  pain  is  only  referred 
to  the  diseased  part  by  the  brain,  and  has  no 
existence  whatever,  and  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  p:iin  at  all.  He  explained  it  per- 
fectly, and  I  understood  it  all  at  the  time. 
He  is  so  clever,  Doctor  Clarus,  and  gives 
people  such  insight  into  the  nature  of  their 
malady,  that  it  really  becomes  quite  inter- 
esting to  bo  ill  under  his  care.  I  remem- 
ber when  William,  the  footman,  broke  his 
arm,  Clarus  used  to  see  him  everyday;  and 
to  show  that  no  union,  as  it  is  called,  could 
take  place  so  long  as  motion  condinued,  he 
would  gently  grate  the  fractured  ends  of  the 
bone  together." 

"  And  was  William  convinced  of  the  no- 
pain  doctrine?"  cried  Sir  Stafford,  his 
cheek  flashing  Avith  momentary  anger. 

"  The  ignorant  creature  actually  scream- 
ed out  every  time  lie  was  touched  ;  but 
Clarus  said  it  would  take  at  least  two  cen- 
turies to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  the  com- 
mon people." 

"Not  improbable  cither!"  said  Sir 
Stafford. 

"Dear  me,  hovr  very  late  it  is  !"  cried 
she,  suddenly  ;  "  and  we  dine  at  six  ! " 
And  with  a  graceful  motion  of  the  hand, 
she  said,  "Bye-bye  !  "  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    "SAAL"    op    "the    RUSSIE." 

Has  the  observant  reader  ever  remarked 
a  couple  of  i^ersons  }>arading  the  deck  of 
a  ship  at  sea — walking  step  for  step  through 


half  a  day,  turning  with  tho  same  short 
jerk,  to  resume  the  same  siiort  ])ath,  and 
yet  never  interchanging  a  word,  the  rhythm 
of  the  footfall  the  only  tie  of  companion- 
ship between  them  ?  They  halt  occasionally, 
too,  to  look  over  the  bulwarks  at  some 
white  sail  far  away,  or  some  cloud-bank 
rising  from  the  horizon  ;  mayhap  they  linger 
to  watch  the  rolling  porpoises  as  they  pass, 
or  the  swift  nautilus  as  he  glides  along  ;  but 
yet  never  a  sound  or  token  of  mutual  in- 
telligence escapes  them.  It  is  enough  that 
they  live  surrounded  by  the  same  influences, 
breathe  the  same  air,  and  step  in  the  same 
time  ;  they  have  their  separate  thoughts, 
wide,  perhaps,  as  the  poles  asunder,  and 
yet  by  some  strange  niiignetism  they  feel 
there  is  a  kind  of  sociality  in  their  speech- 
less intercourse. 

From  some  such  cause,  perhaps,  it  was 
that  Colonel  Haggcrstone  and  Jekyl  took 
their  accustomed  walk  in  the  dreary  dining- 
room  of  the  "  Hotel  de  Eussie."  The 
evening  v;as  cold  and  cheerless,  as  on  that 
when  first  we  met  them  there— a  drifting 
rain,  mingled  with  sleet,  beat  againet  Lhe 
windows,  and  the  Avind,  in  mournful  ca- 
dences, sighed  along  the  dreary  and  deserted 
corridors.  It  was  a  comfortless  scene  with- 
in doors  and  Avithout.  A  chance  glance 
through  tho  window — an  occasional  halt  to 
listen  Avhen  tlio  tlinnder  rolled  louder  and 
nearer,  sliowed  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
same  emotions  Vv^ere  common  to  each  ;  but 
nothing  else  betrayed  any  community  of 
sentiment  between  them,  as  they  paced  the 
room  from  end  to  end. 

"English  people  come  abroad  for  cli- 
mate ! "  said  Haggerstone,  as  he  buttoned 
his  collar  tightly  around  his  neck,  and 
pressed  his  hat  more  firmly  on  his  head. 
"But  wlio  ever  saw  the  like  of  this  in 
England?" 

"  In  England  you  have  weather,  but 
no  climate  ! "  said  Jekyl,  with  one  of  his 
little  smiles  of  self-approval,  for  he  caressed 
himself  when  he  uttered  a  "  mot,"  and 
seemed  to  feel  no  slight  access  of  self-satis- 
faction. 

"  It's  not  the  worst  thing  we  have  there, 
sir,  I  promise  you,"  rejoined  Haggerstone, 
authoritatively. 

"  Our  coughs  and  rheumatics  are,  indeed, 
sore  drawbacks  upon  patriotism." 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  them,  sir  ;  I  allude 
to  our  insolent,  overl)earing  aristocracy, 
Avho,  sprung  from  the  })eople  Jis  they  ai-e,  re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of  trade  or  law,  look 
down  upon  the  really  ancient  blood  of  the 
land — the  untitled  nobility.  Who  are  they, 
sir,  that  treat  us  thus  ?  The  fortunate 
specula f'lr,    who   has   amassed   a   million  ; 
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tlie  Attornej-'General,  who  lias  risen  to  a 
Chief-Justiceshi])  ;  men  without  ancestry, 
without  hmdcd  iuiiuence ;  a  luckv  banker, 
perhaps,  hke  our  friend  upstairs,  may 
stand  in  tlie  Gazette  to-morrow  or  next  day 
as  baron  or  viscount,  without  one  single 
requirement  of  the  station,  save  his  money." 

"  I  confess,  if  I  have  a  weakness,  it  is  for 
lords,"  said  Jeky],  sim})eriugly.  ''  I  suppose 
I  must  have  caught  it  very  early  in  life,  for 
it  clings  to  me  like  an  instinct." 

*'  I  very  happy  to  avow  that  I  have 
none,  sir.  Six  centuries  of  gentry  blood 
suffice  for  all  my  ambitions  ;  but  I  boil  over 
when  I  see  the  overweening  presumption  of 
these  new  people." 

'*  After  all,  new  people,  like  a  new  watch, 
a  new  coat,  and  a  new  carriage,  have  the 
best  chance  of  lasting.  Old  and  worn  out 
are  very  nearly  convertible  terms." 

"  These  are  sentiments,  sir,  which  would, 
doubtless,  do  you  excellent  service  with 
the  family  upstairs,  but  are  quite  thrown 
away  upon  such  a  mere  country  gentleman 
as  myself." 

Jekyl  smiled,  and  drcAV  up  his  cravat, 
with  his  habitual  simpering  air,  but  said 
nothing. 

"  Do  you  purpose  remaining  much  longer 
here  ?  "  asked  Haggerstone,  abruptly. 

''A  few  days,  at  most." 

"  Do  you  turn  north  or  south  ?" 

"I  fancy  I  shall  winter  in  Italy." 

"  The  Onslows,  I  believe,  arc  bound  for 
Eome  ?  " 

"  Can't  say,"  was  the  short  reply. 

'^  Just  the  sort  of  people  for  Italy.  The 
fashionables  of  what  the  Chinese  call '  second 
chop '  go  down  admirably  at  Eome  or 
IS^aples." 

'•'  Very  jileasant  places  they  are,  too," 
said  Jekyl,  with  a  smile.  "The -climate per- 
mits everything — even  dubious  intimacies." 

Haggerstone  gave  a  short  "  Ha  !  "  at  the 
heresy  of  this  sjoeecli,  but  made  no  other 
comment  bn  it. 

"  They  say  that  Miss  Onslow  Avill  have 
about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ?  "  said 
Haggerstone,  with  an  air  of  inquiry. 

"  What  a  deal  of  macaroni  and  parmesan 
that  sum  would  buy  !  " 

"Wonld3'ou  have  her  marry  an  Italian, 
sir  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not,  if  she  were  to  consult  me 
on  the  matter,"  said  Jekyl,  blandly  ;  "  but 
as  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  very  i)robable, 
I  may  own  that  I  like  the  mixed  marriages 
well  enough." 

"  They  make  miserable  '  manages,'  sir," 
broke  in  Haggerstone. 

"  But  excessively  agreeable  houses  to 
visit  at."    ^ 


"  The  Onslows  are  scarcely  the  people  to 
succeed  in  that  way,"  rejoined  Hagger- 
stone, whose  thoughts  seemed  to  revolve 
round  this  family  without  any  power  to 
wander  from  the  theme.  "  Mere  money — 
nothing  but  money  to  guide  them." 

'•'■  Not  a  bad  pilot  either,  as  times  go." 

Haggerstone  uttered  anotlier  short 
"  Ha!  "  as  though  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  sentiment  Avithout  the  trouble  of  a  ref- 
utation. He  had  utterly  failed  in  all  his 
efforts  to  draw  Jekyl  into-  a  discussion  of 
the  banker's  family,  or  even  obtain  from 
that  excessively  cautious  young  gentleman 
tlie  slightest  approach  to  an  opinion  about 
them  ;  and  yet  it  was  exactly  in  search  of 
tliis  opinion  that  he  had  come  down  to  take 
his  walk  that  evening.  It  was  in  the  hope 
that  Jekyl  might  afford  him  seme  clue  to 
the'.^e  people's  thoughts,  or  habits,  or  their 
intentions  for  the  coming  winter,  that  he 
had  joromcnaded  for  the  last  hour  and  a 
half.  "If  he  know  anything  of  them," 
thought  Haggerstone,  ■"  he  will  be  but  too 
proud  to  show  it,  and  di-splay  the  intimacy 
to  its  fullest  cxient!" 

It  was,  then,  to  his  utter  discomfiture  he 
learned  that  Jekyl  had  scarcely  spoken  to 
Lady  Hester,  and  never  even  seen  Sir  Staf- 
ford or  Miss  Onslow.  It  was,  then,  pure 
invention  of  the  waiter  to  say  that  they 
were  acquainted.  "  Jekyl  has  done  noth- 
ing," muttered  he  to  himself,  "  and  I  sup- 
pose I  need  not  throw  away  a  dinner  upon 
him  to  tell  it." 

Such  were  his  reasonings  ;  and  long  did 
he  balance  in  his  own  mind  whether  it  were 
worth  vfhile  to  risk  a  bottle  of  Burgundy 
in  such  a  cause  ;  for  often  does  it  hai^peii 
that  the  fluid  thrown  down  the  pump  is 
utterly  wasted,  and  that  it  is  vain  to  mois- 
ten the  sucker,  if  the  well  beneath  be  ex- 
hausted. 

To  be,  or  net  to  be?  was  then  the  event- 
ful point  he  deliberated  with  himself.  Hag- 
gerstone never  threw  away  a  dinner  in  his 
life.  He  was  not  one  of  those  vulgarly- 
minded  folk  who  ask  you,  in  a  parenthesis, 
to  come  in  to  "manger  la  soupe,"  as  they 
say,  vvithout  more  jireparation  than  the 
spreading  of  .your  napkin.  Xo  ;  he  knew 
all  the  importance  of  a  dinner,  and,  be  it 
acknowledged,  how  to  give  it  also,  and 
could  have  distinguished  perfectly  between 
the  fare  to  set  before  an  "  habitual  diner 
out,"  and  that  suitable  to  some  newly  ar- 
rived Englishman  abroad  :  he  could  have 
measured  his  guest  to  a  truffle!  It  was  his 
boast  that  he  never  gave  a  pheasant  when  a 
poulet  would  have  sufficed,  nor  wasted  his 
"  Chablis  "  on  the  man  who  would  hayc 
been  contented  with  "  Barsac." 
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The  difficiilty  was  not,  then,  how  to  have 
treated  Jckyl,  but  wliethcr  to  treat  him  at 
all.  Indeed,  the  little  dinner  itself  had 
been  all  planned  and  arranged  that  morn- 
ing ;  and  the  "  trout  "  from  the  "  Murg/' 
and  the  grouse  from  Eberstein,  had  been 
''pricked  off,"  in  the  bill  of  fare  for  "^o. 
24,"  as  he  was  unceremoniously  designated, 
with  a  special  order  about  the  dish  of  whole 
truffles  witli  butter,  in  the  fair  intention  of 
inviting  Mr.  Albert  Jekyl  to  partake  of 
them. 

If  a  lady  reveals  some  latent  desire  of 
conquest  in  the  coquetry  of  her  costume 
tind  the  more  than  ordinary  care  of  her  ap- 
pearance, so  your  male  friend  may  be  sus- 
pected of  a  design  upon  your  confidence  or 
your  liberality  by  the  studions  propriety  of 
his  petit  dmer.  Never  fall  into  the  vulgar 
error  that  such  things  are  mere  accident. 
As  well  ascribe  to  chance  the  rotations  of 
the  seasons,  or  the  motions  of  tlie  heavenly 
bodies.  Your  inintaniere  in  January — 
yonr  cpigramme  d'agneau  with  asparagus 
at  Christmas,  show  a  solicitude  to  please  to 
the  full  as  ardent,  and  not  a  whit  less  sin- 
cere, than  the  soft  glances  that  have  just 
set  your  heart  a-beating  from  the  recesses 
of  yonder  opera-box. 

"  Will  you  eat  your  cutlet  with  me  to- 
day, Mr.  Jekyl  ?  "  said  Haggerstone,  after 
a  pause,  in  which  he  had  weighed  long  and 
well  all  the  /jro.s  and  cons  of  the  invitation. 

"  Thanks,  but  I  dine  with  the  Onslows!" 
lisped  out  Jekyl,  with  a  languid  indiffer- 
ence, that,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  re- 
marking the  almost  incredulous  amazement 
in  the  colonel's  face  ;  "and  I  perceive," 
added  he,  "  that  it's  time  to  dress." 

Haggerstone  looked  after  him  as  ho  left 
the  room  ;  and  then,  ringing  the  bell  vio- 
lently, gave  orders  to  his  servant  to  "pack 
up^"  for  he  would  leave  Baden  next  morn- 
ing. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A    FAMILY    DISCUSSION. 

Something  more  than  a  week  after  the 
scenes  we  have  just  related  had  occurred, 
the  Daltons  were  seated  around  the  tire, 
beside  which,  in  the  ])lace  of  honor,  in  an 
old  arm-chair,  propped  by  many  a  cushion, 
reclined  Han's  Roiickle.  A  small  lamp  of 
three  burners — such  as  tlic  peasants  use — 
stood  upon  the  table,  of  wJiich  only  one  was 
lighted,  and  threw  its  fitful  gleam  over  the 
board,  covered  by  tlie  materials  of  a  most 
humble  meal.  Even  this  was  untasted  : 
and  it  was  easy  to  mark  in  the  downcast 


and  depressed  countenances  of  the  group 
that  some  deep  care  Avas  weighing  upon 
them. 

Dalton  himself,  with  folded  arms,  sat 
straight  opi)osite  the  fire,  his  heavy  brows 
closely  knit,  and  his  eyes  staring  fixedlv  at 
the  blaze,  as  if  expecting  some  revelation 
of  the  future  from  it;  an  open  letter,  wliich 
seemed  to  have  droi:>ped  from  his  hand,  was 
lying  at  his  feet.  Nelly,  with  bent-down 
liead,  was  occupied  in  arranging  the  little 
tools  and  implements  she  was  accustomed 
to  use  in  carving  ;  but  in  the  tremulous 
motion  of  her  fingers,  and  the  short,  quick 
heaving  of  her  cliest,  might  be  read  the 
signs  of  a  struggle  that  cost  heavily  to  sub- 
due. 

Half-concealed  beneath  tlie  projection  of 
the  fireplace  sat  Kate  Dalton — she  was  sew-' 
ing  ;  although  to  all  seeming  intent  upon 
her  work,  more  than  once  did  her  fingers 
drop  the  needle  to  wipe  the  gushing  tears 
from  her  eyes,  while-  at  intervals  a  short 
sob  would  burst  forth,  and  break  the  still- 
ness around. 

As  for  Hans,  he  seemed  lost  in  a  dreamy 
reverie,  from  which  he  rallied  at  times  to 
smile  pleasantly  at  a  little  wooden  figure — 
the  same  whieh  occasioned  his  disaster — 
placed  beside  him. 

There  was  an  air  of  sadness  over  every- 
thing ;  and  even  the  old  spaniel,  Joan,  as 
she  retreated  from  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
crept  with  stealthy  step  beneath  the  table, 
as  if  respecting  the  mournful  stillness  of 
the  scene.  How  different  the  picture  from 
what  that  humble  chamber  had  so  often  i')re- 
sented  !  What  a  contrast  to  those  happy 
evenings,  when,  as  the  girls  worked,  Hans 
would  lead  aloud  some  of  those  strange 
mysteries  of  Jean  Paul,  or  the  •wild  and 
fanciful  imaginings  of  Chamisso,  while  old 
Dalton  would  lay  down  his  pipe  and  break 
in  upon  his  memories  of  Ireland,  to  ask  at 
what  they  were  laughing,  and  Frank  look 
up  distractedly  from  his  old  chronicles  of 
German  war  to  join  in  the  mirth  !  How, 
at  such  moments,  Hans  would  listen  to  tlie 
interpretation,  and  with  what  greedy  ears 
follow  the  versions  the  girls  would  give  of 
some  favorite  passage,  as  if  dreading  lest 
its  force  sliould  be  weakened  or  its  beauty 
marred  by  transmission  !  And  then  those 
outbreaks  of  admiration  that  would  simul- 
taneously gush  forth  at  some  sentiment  of 
high  anci  glorious  mc  aning — some  godlike 
gleam  of  bright  intelligence,  vrhich,  though 
clothed  in  the  language  of  a  foreign  land, 
spoke  home  to  their  hearts  v.ith  the  forco 
that  trutli  alone  can  speak  ! 

Yes,  they  were,  indeed,  happy  evenings, 
when  around  their  humble  hearth  came 
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thronging  the  groups  of  many  a  poet's 
fancy — bright  pictures  of  many  a  glorious 
scene — emotions  of  hearts  that  seemed  to 
beat  in  unison  Avith  their  own!  They  felt 
no  longer  the  ])overty  of  their  huml)le  con- 
dition— tiiey  had  no  memory  for  the  little 
straits  and  trials  of  the  bygone  day,  as  they 
trod  with  Tieek  tlie  alley  beneath  the  lin- 
dens of  some  rural  village,  or  sat  with  Auer- 
bach  beneath  the  ])orch  of  the  Vorstcher's 
dwelling.  The  dull  realities  of  life  faded 
before  the  vivid  conceptions  of  fiction,  and 
tliey  imbibed  lessons  of  patient  submission 
and  trustfulness  from  those  brothers  and 
sisters,  who  are  poet's  children. 

And  yet — what  no  darkness  of  adversity 
could  rob  them  of — the  first  gleam  of  what, 
to  worldly  minds  at  least,  would  seem  bet- 
*ter  fortune,  had  already  despoiled  them. 
Like  the  traveler  in  the  fable,  Vv'ho  had 
gras])ed  his  cloak  the  faster  through  the 
storm,  but  who  threw  it  away  when  the  hot 
rays  scorched  him,  they  could  brave  the 
hurricane,  but  not  face  the  sunshine. 

Tlie  little  wooden  clock  behind  the  door 
struck  nine,  and  Dalton  started  up  sud- 
denly. 

"What  did  it  strike,  girls  ?"  asked  he, 
quickly. 

"jS"ine,  papa,"  replied  Kate,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  xVt  what  hour  was  he  to  come  for  the 
answer  ?  " 

"  At  ten,"  said  she,  still  lov^er. 

"  Well,  you'd  better  write  it  at  once," 
said  he,  with  a  peevishness  very  different 
from  his  ordinary  manner.  "  They've  re- 
mained here  already  four  days — isn't  it  four 
days  she  says  ? — to  give  us  time  to  make  up 
our  minds  :  we  cannot  detain  them  any 
longer. " . 

''  Lady  Hester  has  shown  every  consider- 
ation for  our  diriiculty,"  said  Kate.  "  We 
cannot  be  too  grateful  for  her  kindness." 

''Tell  her  so,"  said  he,  bitterly.  "I 
suppose  women  know  v>^hen  to  believe  each 
ether, " 

''  And  what  reply  am  I  to  make,  sir  ?  " 
said  she,  calmly,  as  having  put  aside  her 
work,  she  took  her  place  at  the  writmg- 
table. 

"  Faith,  I  don't  care,"  said  he,  doggedly. 
"  ISTor  is  it  much  matter  what  opinion  I  j 
give.     I  am  nobody  nov/ ;  I  have  no  right 
to  decide  upon  anything." 

"The  right  and  duty  are  both  yours,; 
papa."  "  j 

"  Duty  !     So  I'm  to  be  taught  my  duty 
as  well  as  the  rest !  "  said  he,  passionately. 
'*  Don't  you  think  there  are  some  others  , 
migbt   remember  that    they   have    duties  j 
also  :  "  I 


'•  Would  that  I  could  fulfill  mine  as  my 
heart  dictates  them,'-  said  Ellen  ;  and  her 
lip  trembled  as  she  spoke  the  words. 

"  Faith  !  I  scarce  know  what's  my  duty, 
with  all  the  drilling  and  dictating  I  get," 
muttered  he,  sulkily.  "  But  this  I  know, 
there's  no  will  left  me — I  dare  not  budge 
this  side  or  that,  witliout  leave." 

"  Dearest  papa,  be  just  to  yourself,  if 
not  to  me." 

"  Isn't  it  truth  I'm  saying  ?"  continued 
he,  his  anger  rising  with  every  vv'ord  he 
spoke.  "  One  day  I'm  forbid  to  ask  my 
friends  home  with  me  to  diimer.  Another, 
I'm  told  I  oughtn't  to  go  dine  with  them. 
I'm  tutored  and  lectured  at  every  hand's 
turn.  INTever  a  thought  crosses  me  hut  it's 
sure  to  be  Avrong.  You  din  into  my  ears, 
how  happy  it  is  to  be  poor  when  one's  con- 
tented. " 

"The  lesson  was  yours,  dear  papa,"  said 
Nelly,  smiling.  "Don't  disavow  your  own 
teaching." 

"  Well,  the  more  fool  me.  I  know  bet- 
ter now.  But  what's  the  use  of  it  ?  When 
the  prospect  of  a  little  ease  and  comfort 
was  offered  to  me,  you  persuaded  me  to  rc- 
fu:C  it.  Ay,  that  5'"ou  did  !  You  began 
Avith  the  old  story  about  our  hr^ppy  hearth 
and  contentment ;  and  where  is  it  noAv  ?  " 

A  sob,  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  heard, 
broke  from  Nelly,  and  she  pressed  her  hand 
to  her  heart  with  a  convulsive  force. 

"  Can  you  deny  it  ?  You  made  me  reject 
the  only  piece  of  kindness  ever  Avas  shoAvn 
me  in  a  life  long.  There  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  spending  the  rest  of  my  days  in 
peace,  and  you  wouldn't  let  me  take  it. 
And  the  lool  I  was  to  listen  to  you  !  " 

"  Oh,  papa,  how  you  Avrong  her  !"  cried 
Kate,  as,  in  a  torrent  of  tears,  she  bent 
over  his  chair.  "Desrest  Nelly  has  no 
thought  but  for  us.  Her  Avhole  heart  is 
our  own." 

"If  you  could  but  see  it!"  cried  Nelly, 
Avith  a  thick  utterance. 

" 'Tis  a  droll  way  of  shoAving  affection, 
then,"  said  Dalton,  "  to  keep  me  a  beggar, 
and  you  no  better  than  a  servant-maid. 
It's  little  matter  about  me,  I  know.  I'm 
old  and  Avorn  out — a  reduced  Irish  gentle- 
man, Avith  nothing  but  his  good  blood 
remaining  to  him.  But  you,  Kate,  that 
are  youug  and  handsome — ay,  faith  !  a  deal 
siglit  better-looking  than  my  lady  herself — 
it's  a  little  hard  that  you  are  to  be  denied 
what  might  be  your  whole  fortune  in  life." 
"You  surely  Avould  not  stake  all  her  hap- 
piness on  the  venture,  papa  ?  "  said  Nelly, 
mildly. 

" Happiness  ! " said  he,  scornfully ;  "what 
do  you  call  happiness  ?     Is  it  dragging  out 
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life  in  poverty,  like  this,  with  tlie  proudest 
friend  in  our  list  an  old  toy-maker  ?" 

"Poor  ilauserl !"  murmured. Nelly,  in  a 
low  voice  ;  but,  soft  us  were  the  accents, 
the  dwarf  heard  them,  and  nodded  his  head 
twice,  as  though  to  thank  her  for  a  recog- 
nition, of  whose  import  he  knew  nothing. 

"Ju3t  so!  You  have  pity  enough  for 
strangers,  but  none  for  your  own  people," 
said  Dalton,  as  he  arose  and  paced  the 
room,  the  very  act  of  motion  serving  to  in- 
crease his  anger.  "He  was  never  used  to 
better  ;  he's  just  what  lie  always  was.  But 
think  of  me!  think  of  the  expectations  I 
was  reared  to,  the  place  I  used  to  hold,  and 
see  me  now  ! " 

"  Dearest,  best  papa,  do  not  sr.y  those 
bitter  v>?ords,"  cried  Kate,  passionately. 
"Our  own  dear  Nelly  loves  us  truly.  What 
has  her^ife  been  but  self-denial  ?" 

"And  have  I  not  had  my  share  of  self- 
denial  ?"  said  he,  abruptly.  "Is  there  left 
a  single  one  of  the  comforts  I  was  always 
accustomed  to  ?  'Tis  sick  I  am  of  hearing 
about  submission  and  patience  and  resig- 
nation, and  the  like,  and  tliat  avc  never 
were  so  happj''  as  now.  Faith  !  I  tell  you, 
I'd  rather  have  one  day  at  Mount  Dalton, 
as  it  used  to  be  long  ago,  than  I'd  have 
twenty  years  of  the  life  I  spend  here. " 

"  No,  papa,  no,"  said  Nelly,  winding  her 
arm  around  his  waist ;  "  you'd  rather  sit  at 
the  window  yonder,  and  listen  to  a  song 
from  Kate — one  of  your  own  favorites — 
or  take  a  stroll  Avith  us  after  sunset  of  a 
summer's  evening,  and  talk  of  Frank,  than 
go  back  to  all  the  gayety  of  that  wild  life 
you  speak  of." 

"Who  says  so  ?"  asked  he,  roughly. 

"You,  yourself.  Nay,  don't  deny  it," 
said  she,  smiling. 

"If  1  did,  I  was  wrong,  then,"  rejoined 
he,  pushing  her  rudely  away.  "It  v^as  be- 
cause I  believed  my  children  were  aiiection- 
ate  and  .fond,  and  that  whatever  I  set  my 
heart  on  they'd  be  sure  to  wish  just  as 
mucli  as  myself." 

"'  And  when  has  that  time  ceased  to  be  ?  " 
said  slie,  calmly. 

"What!  when  has  it  ceased  to  be?" 
said  he,  sharply.  "Is  it  you  that  asks  that 
question — you  that  made  me  refuse  the 
legacy  ?  " 

"  Nay,  papa,  be  just,"  interrupted  slie, 
mildly.  "  The  merit  of  that  refusal  was 
all  your  own.  I  did  but  explain  to  you  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  gift — it  v<"as 
no- less — was  offered,  and  your  own  right 
feeling  dictated  the  reply. " 

Dafton  was  silent.  A  struggling  sense  of 
pride  in  his  imputed  dignity  of  behavior 
warring  with  the  desire  of  fault-linding. 


"Maybe  I  did! "said  he,  at  last,  self- 
esteem  gaining  the  mastery.  "  Maybe  I 
saw  my  own  reasons  for  what  I  was  going 
to  do.  A  Dalton  is  not  tlie  man  to  mistake 
what's  duo  to  his  name  and  family  ;  but  this 
is  a  different  case.  Here's  an  invitation,  as 
elegant  a  piece  of  politeness  as  I  have  seen, 
from  one  our  OAvn  equal  in  every  respect ; 
slie  calls  herself  a  connection,  too— we 
won't  say  much  about  that,  for  we  never 
reckoned  the  English  relations  anything — 
asking  my  daughter  to  join  them  in  their 
visit  to  Italy.  When  are  we  to  see  the  like 
of  that  again  ?  Is  it  every  day  that  some 
rich  family  v/ill  make  us  the  same  offer  ? 
It's  not  to  cost  us  a  sixpence  ;  read  the  let- 
ter, and  you'll  see  how  nicely  it's  hinted 
thait  her  ladysliip  takes  everything  upon 
herself.  Y/ell,  if  any  one  objected  it  might 
be  myself  ;  'tis  on  me  will  fall  the  heaviest 
l^art  of  the  blow.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  Frank  left  me  ;  now  I'm  to  lose  Kate  ; 
not  but  I  know  very  v/ell  Nelly  will  do  her 
best." 

Slight  as  was  the  praise,  she  kissed  his 
hand  passionately  for  it ;  and  it  was  some 
seconds  ere  he  could  proceed. 

"Yes,  I'm  sure  you'll  do  all  you  can ; 
but  what  is  it,  after  all  ?  Won't  I  miss  the 
songs  she  sings  for  me  ? — v>ron't  I  miss  her 
laughing  voice  and  her  sprightly  step  ?  " 

"And  why  should  you  encounter  such 
privations,  papa  ?  "  broke  Nelly  in.  "  These 
are,  as  you  justly  say,  the  greatest  sources 
of  your  happiness.  Why  separate  from 
them  ?  Why  rob  this  humble  chamber  of 
its  fairest  ornament  ?  AVhy  darken  our 
hearth  by  an  absence  for  which  nothing 
can  requite  us  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  vdiy,  then,"  said  he,  and  a 
sparkling  gleam  of  cunning  lit  up  hfs  eye 
as  the  casuistry  crossed  his  mind.  "Just 
because  I  can  deny  myself  anything  for  my 
children's  sake.  'Tis  for  them  I  am  think- 
ing alwaj^s.  Give  old  Peter  Dalton  his  due, 
and  nobody  can  call  him  selfish  ;  not  the 
worst  enemy  ever  he  had  !  Let  me  feel 
that  my  children  arc  benefited,  and  you  may 
leave  me  to  trudge  along  the  weary  path 
befox-e  me." 

"Then,  there  only  remains  to  see  if  this 
promico  of  benefit  l^e  re:il,"  said  Nelly. 

"  And  why  wouldn't  it  ?  Doesn't  every- 
body know  that  traveling  and  seeing  for- 
eign parts  is  equal  to  any  education.  How 
many  things  haven't  I  seen  myself  since 
I  came  abroad,  that  I  never  dreamed 
about  before  I  left  home  !  Look  at  the 
way  they  dress  the  jieas — with  sugar  in 
them.  See  how  tliey  shoe  a  horse — with  a 
leg  tied  up  to  a  ])ost,  as  if  they  were  going 
to  cut  it  off.     Mind  the  droll  fasliiou  they 
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have  of  fastening  a  piece  of  timber  to  the 
hind  wheel  of  a  coach,  by  way  of  a  drag  ! 
There's  no  end  to  their  contrivances." 

"  Let  us  forget  every  consideration  but 
one,"  said  Nelly,  earnestly.  "  What  are 
the  dangers  that  may  beset  Kate,  in  a 
career  of  such  difficulty,  when,  without  an 
adviser,  miles  away  from  us  all,  she  may 
need  counsel  or  comfort.  Think  of  her  in 
sickness  or  in  sorrow,  or,  worse  tlian  both, 
under  temptation.  Picture  to  yourself 
how  dearly  bought  would  be  every  charm 
of  that  refinement  you  covet  for  her,  at 
the  price  of  a  heart  weakened  in  its  attach- 
ment to  home,  bereft  of  the  simple  faith 
that  there  was  no  disgrace  in  poverty. 
Think,  above  all,"  cried  she — and  for  the 
first  time  her  lips  trembled,  and  her  eyes 
swam — "think,  above  all,  we  cannot  give 
her  up  forever ;  and  yet  how  is  she  to 
come  back  again  to  these  humble  fortunes, 
and  the  daily  toil  that  she  will  then  regard 
with  shame  and  disgust  ?  I  ask  not  how 
differently  shall  wo  appear  in  her  eyes,  for 
I  know  that,  however  changed  her  habits, 
how  wide  soever  be  the  range  of  thought 
knowledge  may  have  imparted,  her  fond, 
true  heart  will  still  be  all  our  own  ;  but 
can  you  risk  her  fortunes  on  an  ocean  like 
this  ? — can  you  peril  all  her  future  for  so 
little?" 

'"To  hear  you  talk,  Nelly,  one  might 
think  she  was  going  to  Jerusalem  or  Aus- 
tralia ;  sure,  after  all,  it's  only  a  few  days 
away  from  us  she'll  be,  and  as  for  the 
dangers,  devil  a  one  of  them  I  see.  Peter 
Dalton's  daughter  is  not  likely  to  be  ill- 
treated  anywhere.  We  were  always  a  good 
warrant  for  taking  care  of  our  own  ;  and, 
to  make  short  of  it,  I  wish  it,  and  Kate 
herself  wishes  it,  and  I  don't  see  why  our 
hopes  should  not  be  as  strong  as  your 
fears." 

"You  remember,  too,  papa,  that  Dr. 
Grounsell  agreed  with  me,  and  spoke  even 
more  strongly  than  I  did  against  the 
scheme." 

"And  didn't  I  pay  him  off  for  his  inter- 
ference ?  Didn't  I  give  him  a  bit  of  my 
mind  about  it,  and  tell  him  that,  because 
a  man  Avas  employed  as  a  doctor  in  a  fam- 
ily, he  ought  not  to  presume  to  advise 
them  on  their  own  affairs  ?  Faith,  I  don't 
think  he'll  trouble  another  patient  with 
his  counsel." 

"We  must  not  forget,  sir,  that,  if  his 
counsel  came  unasked,  his  skill  was  un- 
requited ;  both  came  from  a  nature  that 
wished  us  well." 

"  The  advice  and  the  physic  were  about 
the  same  value — both  made  me  sick  ;  and 
so  you're  like  to  do  jf  you  worry  me  any 


longer.     I  tell  you  now,  my  mind's  made 

up,  and  go  she  shall  ! " 

"Oh,  papa,  not  if  dear  Nelly  thinks " 

"  What's  that  to  me— don't  I  know  more 
of  the  world  than  she  does  ?  Am  I  come 
to  this  time  of  life  to  be  taught  by  a  slip 
of  a  girl  that  never  was  ten  miles  out  of 
her  home  ?  Sit  down  there  now,  and  write 
the  answer." 

There  was  a  stern  determination  in  the 
way  these  last  words  were  uttered  that  told 
Nelly  how  fruitless  would  be  all  further 
opposition.  She  had  long  since  remarked, 
besides,  how  her  father's  temper  reacted 
upon  his  health,  and  how  invariably  any 
prolonged  excitement  terminated  in  an 
attack  of  gout.  Increasing  age  gave  to 
these  accesses  of  malady  a  character  of 
danger,  which  she  already  began  to  remark 
Avith  deep  anxiety.  Now  she  siITV  that 
immediate  comjiliance  with  his  wishes  was 
the  only  alternative  left. 

She  seated  herself  at  the  table,  and  pre- 
pared to  write.  For  some  seconds  the  dis- 
turbance of  her  thoughts,  the  mingled 
crowd  of  sensations  that  filled  her  mind, 
prevented  all  power  of  calm  consideration  ; 
but  the  struggle  was  soon  over,  and  she 
wrote  on  rapidly. 

So  silent  was  the  chamber,  so  hushed  was 
all  Vk^ithin  it,  that  the  scratching  noise  of 
the  pen  alone  broke  the  stillness.  Speedily 
glided  her  hand  across  the  pa})er,  on  which 
two  heavy  tears  had  already  fallen — burn- 
ing drops  of  sorrow  that  gushed  from  a 
fevered  brain  !  A  whole  world  of  disaster, 
a  terrible  catalogue  of  ill,  revealed  itself 
before  her  ;  but  she  wrote  on.  She  felt 
that  she  was  to  put  in  motion  the  series  of 
events  whose  onward  course  she  never 
could  control,  as  though  she  was  to  push 
over  a  precii)ice  the  rock  that  in  its  down- 
ward rush  would  carry  ruin  and  desolation 
along  with  it ;  but  she  wrote  on. 

At  last  she  ceased,  and  all  was  still  ;  not 
a  sound  was  heard  in  the  little  room,  and 
Nelly  leaned  her  head  down  upon  the  table 
and  wept. 

But  while  she  wept  she  prayed— prayed, 
that  if  the  season  of  trouble  her  thoughts 
foreshadowed  should  be  inevitable,  and 
that  if  the  cup  of  sorrow  must,  indeed, 
be  drained,  strength  might  be  sent  them 
for  the  effort.  It  might  have  been  that 
her  mind  exaggerated  the  perils  of  separa- 
tion, and  the  dangers  that  would  beset  one 
of  Kate's  temper  and  disjwsition.  Her 
own  bereavement  might  have  impressed  her 
with  the  misery  that  follows  an  unhappy 
attachment ;  and  lier  reflective  nature, 
shadowed  by  an  early  sorrow,  might  have 
i  colored  too  darkly  a  future  of  such  uncer- 
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tainty.  But  ft  deep  foreboding,  like  a 
heavy  weight,  lay  uiwn  her  heart,  and  she 
was  powerless  tf)  resist  it. 

These  instincts  of  our  nature  are  not  to 
be  undervalued,  nor  confounded  with  the 
weak  and  groundless  terrors  of  the  frivo- 
lous. The  closing  ]ictals  of  the  flower  as 
the  storm  draws  nigh,  the  wild  cry  of  the 
sea-bird  as  the  squall  is  gatlicring,  the 
nestling  of  the  sheep  within  the  fold  while 
yet  the  hurricane  has  not  broke — are  signs 
that,  to  the  observant  instincts,  peril  comes 
not  unannounced. 

"  Shall  I  read  it,  papa  ? "  said  she,  as 
she  raised  her  head,  and  turned  towards 
him  a  look  of  calm  and  l^eaming  affection. 

"  You  needn't,"  s;'id  he,  roughly.  "  Of 
course,  it's  full  of  all  the  elegant  phrgises 
women  like  to  cheat  each  other  with.  You 
said  she  will  go  ;  that';?  chough." 

Nelly  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  would 
not  come,  and  she  merely  nodded  an  ac- 
quiescence. 

"  And,  of  course,  too,  you  told  her  lady- 
ship that  if  it  wasn't  to  a  near  relation  of 
the  family — one  that  had  a  kind  of  right, 
as  I  may"^  say,  to  ask  her — that  I'd  never 
have  given  my  consent.    Neither  would  I ! " 

"  I  said  that  you  could  give  no  -higher 
proof  of  your  confidence  in  Lady  Hester's 
goodness  and  worth,  than  in  committing  to 
her  charge  all  that  we  hold  so  dear.  I 
spoke  of  our  gratitude  " — her  voice  faltered 
here,  and  she  hesitated  for  a  second  or  so  ; 
our  gratitude  ! — strange  vrord  to  express 
the  feeling  with  wliich  we  part  from  what 
we  cling  to  so  fondly  ! — "and  I  asked  of 
her-  to  be  the  mother  of  her  who  had 
none  ! " 

"  Oh,  Nelly,  I  cannot  go — I  cannot  leave 
you  ! "  burst  out  Kate,  as  she  knelt  down, 
and  buried  her  Jiead  in  her  sister's  lap.  "  I 
feci  already  how  v\^eak  and  unable  I  am  to 
live  among  strangers,  away  from  you  and 
dear  papa.     I  have  need  of  you  both  !  " 

"  May  I  never  leave  this  spot  if  you're 
not  enough  to  drive  me  mad  ! "  exclaimed 
Dalton.  "  You  cried  two  nights  and  a 
day  because  there  was  opposition  to  your 
going.  You  fretted  till  your  eyes  were 
red,  and  your  cheeks  all  furrowed  with 
tears  ;  and  now  that  you  get  leave  to  go — 
now  that  I  consent  to — to — to  sacrifice — 
ay,  to  sacrifice  my  domestic  enjoyments  to 
your  benefit — you  turn  short  round  and  say 
you  won't  go  ! " 

"Nay,  nay,  papa,"  said  Nelly,  mildly, 
"  Kate  but  owns  with  what  fears  she  would 
consent  to  leave  us,  and  in  this  shows  a 
more  fitting  mind  to  ])rave  what  may  come, 
than  if  she  went  forth  with  a  heart  brimful 
of  its  bright  anticipations,  and  only  occu- 


pied with  a  future  of  s})lendor  and  enjoy- 
ment." 

"  I  ask  you  again,  is  it  into  the  back- 
woods of  Newfoundland — is  it  into  tlie 
deserts  of  Arabia  she  is  going  ?  "  said  Dal- 
ton, ironically. 

"  The  country  befor-?  her  has  perils  to  the 
full  as  great,  if  not  greater  than  either," 
rejoined  Nelly,  lowly. 

"  There's  a  ring  at  the  bell,"  said  Dal- 
ton, perhaps  not  sorry  to  cut  short  a  dis- 
cussion in  which  his  own  doubts  and  fears 
were  often  at  variance  with  his  words  ;  for, 
while  opposing  Nelly  with  all  his  might, 
he  was  frequently  forced  to  coincide  se- 
cretly with  that  he  so  stoutly  resisted. 
Vanity  alone  rose  above  every  other  mo- 
tive, and  even  hardened  his  heart  against 
separation  and  absence  from  his  favoi'ite 
child.  Vanity  to  think  that  his  daughter 
would  be  the  admired  beauty  in  the  salons 
of  the  great  and  highly  born — that  she 
would  be  daily  moving  in  a  rank  the  most 
exalted — that  his  dear  Kate  would  be  the 
attraction  of  courts — the  centre  of  adula- 
tion wherever  she  went.  So  blinded  was 
he  by  false  reasoning,  that  he  actually  fan- 
cied himself  a  martyr  to  his  daughter's 
future  advancement,  and  that  this  inveter- 
ate egotism  was  a  high  and  holy  self-denial! 
"•My  worst  enemy  never  called  me  selfish," 
was  the  balm  that  he  ever  laid  on  his  cliafed 
spirit,  and  always  with  success.  It  would, 
however,  have  been  rather  the  part  of 
friend  than  of  enemy  to  have  whispered 
that  selfishness  Avas  the  very  bane  and 
poison  of  his  nature.  It  was  his  impulse 
in  all  the  wasteful  extravagance  of  his  early 
life.  It  was  his  motive  in  all  the  struggles 
of  his  adversity.  To  sustain  a  mock  rank 
— to  affect  a  inock  position — to  uphold  a 
mock  standard  of  gentility,  he  was  willing 
to  submit  to  a  thousand  privations  of  his 
■  children  and  himself ;  and  to  gratify  a 
foolish  notion  of  family  pride,  he  was 
ready  to  endure  anything — even  to  separa- 
tion from  all  he  held  dearest. 

"  Lady  Hester's  courier  has  come  for  the 
answer  to  her  note,  papa,"  said  Nelly, 
twice  over,  before  Dalton  heard  her,  for  he 
was  deep  sunk  in  his  own  musings. 

"  Let  him  come  in  and  have  a  glass  of 
wine,"  said  Dalton.  "  I'd  like  to  ask  him 
a  few  questions  about  these  people." 

"Oh,  papa!"  whispered  Nelly,  in  a 
tone  at  once  so  reproachful  that  the  old 
man  colored  and  looked  away. 

"  I  meant  about  wliat  time  they  were  to 
start  on  the  journey,"  said  he,  confusedly. 

"  Lady  Hester  told  us  they  should  leave 
this  to-morrow,  sir." 

"  Short  notice  for  us.     How  is  Kate  to 
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have  all  her  clothes  packed  and  everything 
arranovd  ?  I  don't  think  that  is  treating 
us  with  nuich  respect,  Nelly." 

"  They  have  waited  four  days  for  our  de- 
cision, papa — remember  that." 

*'  Ay,  to  be  sure.  1  was  forgetting  that ; 
and  she  came  every  day  to  press  the  mat- 
tor  more  and  more  ;  and  there  Avas  no  end 
to  the  note-writing  besides.  I  must  say 
that  nothing  could  beat  their  politeness. 
It  was  a  niiglity  nico  attention,  the  old 
man  coming  himself  to  call  here ;  and  a 
fine,  hale,  good-looking  man  he  is  !  a  bet- 
ter figure  than  ever  his  son  will  be.  I 
don't  much  like  Mr.  George,  as  they  call 
him.^' 

"  Somewhat  colder  and  more  reserved, 
I  think,  than  the  otiier,''  said  Nelly.  "  But 
about  this  answer,  papa  ?  " 

"  What  a  hurry  they're  in  !  Is  it  a  re- 
turn to  a  writ,  that  they  must  press  for  it 
this  way  ?  Well,  well,  I  ought  to  be  used 
to  all  manner  of  interruptions  and  disturb- 
ances by  tliis  time.  Fetch  me  a  candle, 
till  I  S3al  it ; "  and  ho  sighed,  as  he  drew 
forth  his  old-fashioned  vvatch,  to  which,  by 
a  massive  steel  chain,  the  great  family  seal 
was  attacliod,  firmly  persuaded  that  in  the 
simple  a3t  he  was  about  to  perform  he  was 
achieving  a  mighty  labor,  at  the  cost  of 
much  fatigue.  "No  rest  for  the  wicked  ! 
as  my  old  fathor  u:;ed  to  say,"  muttered  he, 
in  a  happy  ignorance  whether  the  philoso- 
phy emanated  from  his  parent,  oi-  from 
some  higher  authority.  "  One  would  think 
that  at  my  time  of  life  a  man  might  look 
for  a  little  peace  and  ease  ;  but  Peter 
Dalton  hasn't  such  luck  !  Give  me  the 
letter,"  said  he  querulously.  "There  is 
Peter  Dal  ton's  hand  and  seal — his  act  and 
will,"  muttered  he,  v/ith  a  half  solemnity, 
as  he  pressed  the  wax  with  his  heavy  sig- 
net. "  'Semper  eadem; ' "  there's  the  ancient 
motto  of  our  house,  r.nd  faith,  I  believe 
Counsellor  O'Shea  was  right  when  he  trans- 
lated it,  '  Tlie  devil  a  better  ! '" 

He  read  tlie  address  tvv^o  or  three  times 
over  to  himself,  as  if  there  was  something 
pleasurable  in  the  very  look  of  the  v/ords, 
and  then  he  turned  his  glance  towards 
Hans,  as  in  a  dreamy  half-consciousness  he 
sat  still,  contemplating  the  little  statue  of 
Marguerite. 

"Isn't  it  droll  to  think  we'd  be  writing  to 
the  first  in  the  land,  and  an  old  toy-maker 
sitting  beside  the  fire  all  the  time,"  said  Dal- 
ton, as  he  shook  his  head  thoughtfully,  in 
the  firm  conviction  that  he  had  uttered  a 
very  wise  "and  profound  remark.  "  Well — 
well — well  !     Life  is  a  queer  thing  ! " 

"Is  it  not  stranger  still  that  we  should 
have  won  the  friendship  of  poor  Hauserl, 


than  have  attracted  the  notice  of  Lady 
Hester  ?  "  said  Nelly.  "  Is  it  not  a  prouder 
thought  that  we  have  drawn  towards  us 
from  aft'ectionate  interest  the  kindness  that 
has  no  touch  of  condt  scension  ?  " 

"  I  ho])C  you  arc  not  coni})aring  th.e  two," 
said  Dalton,  angrily.  "What's  the  crea- 
ture muttering  to  himself  ?" 

"It's  Gretchcn's  song  he's  trying  to  re- 
member," said  Kate. 

"Nach  ihm  mir  schau'  ich 
Zum  Fenster  hinaiis  !  " 

sr,id  Hans,  in  a  low,  distinct  voice.  "  '  Was 
kommt  nach,'  —  Vvhat  comes  next,  Frilu- 
lein  ?  " 

"You  must  ask  sister  Nelly,  Hanserl," 
said  Kate  ;  but  Nelly  v»'as  standing  behind 
the  masfivo  stove,  her  face  covered  Avitli 
her  hands. 

"  '  Zum  Fenster  liiuaus,' "  repeated  ho, 
slowly  ;  "and  then,  Friiulcin,  and  then  ?" 
"Tell  him,   Nelly;  tell  him   what  fol- 
lows." 

"  Nach  ihm  inir  schf.u'  icli 
Zum  Fenster  hinaus  ; 
Nach  ihm  nur  geh'  ich 
Aus  dem  Hans  !  " 

repeated  she. 

"Ja,  jal"  cried  Hans,  delightedly — 

"Nr.ch  ihm  nur  gch'  ich 
Aus  clem  liaus  !  " 

" What  does  that  mean?"  said  Dalton 
with  impatience. 

"It's  Gretchen's  song,  jiapa,"  said  Ncl 

ly— 

"  His  figure  I  gaze  on, 
O'er  and  o'er  ; 
His  step  I  follow 
From  the  door." 

"I  hope  it  isn't  in  love  the  creature  is," 
said  Dalton  ;  and  he  laughed  heartily  at 
the  conceit,  turning  at  the  same  time  his 
look  from  the  dwarf,  to  bestow  a  most 
complacent  glance  at  the  remains  of  his 
ov,-n  once  handsome  stature.  "  Oh  dear  ! 
oh  dear  !"  sighed  he  ;  "isn't  it  wonderful, 
but  there  isn't  a  creth  or  a  cripple  that 
walks  the  earth  that  hasn't  a  sweetheart ! " 

A  cough,  purposely  loud  enough  to  an- 
nounce his  presence,  here  came  from  the 
courier  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  Dalton 
remembered  that  the  letter  had  not  yet 
been  despatched. 

"  Give  it  to  him,  Nelly,"  said  he,  curtly. 

She  took  the  letter  in  her  hand,  but 
stood  for  a  second  or  two  as  if  powerless  to 
move. 

"  Must  it  be  so,  dearest  pai)a  ?"  said  she. 
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and.  the  words  iilmost  choked  her  ntter- 
aiice, 

Dalton  snatched  the  letter  from  her  fin- 
gers, and  left  tlie  room.  His  voice  was 
heard  for  an  instant  in  conversation  with 
tl)c  courier,  and  tlie  moment  after  the  door 
banged  heavily,  and  all  was  still. 

"•  It  is  done,  Kate  I  "  said  she,  throwing. 
her  arms  around  her  sister's  neck.  "  Let 
ns  now  speak  of  the  future  ;  we  have  much 
to  say,  and  short  time  to  say  it;  and  first 
let  us  help  poor  Hans  downstairs." 

The  dvrarf,  clutching  up  the  wooden 
image,  sulfered  himself  to  he  aided  with  all 
the  submissiveness  of  a  patient  child,  and, 
with  one  at  either  side  of  him,  slowly  crept 
down  the  stairs  to  his  own  chamber.  Dis- 
engaging himself  by  a  gentle  effort  as  he 
gained  his  door,  Hans  removed  his  cap 
from  his  head  and  made  a  low  and  deep 
obeisance  to  each  of  the  girls  separately, 
while  he  bade  tliem  a  good  night. 

^'Leb  wohl,  Hanserl,  Leb  wohl!"  said 
Kate,  taking  his  hand  affectionately.  "  Be 
ever  the  true  friend  that  thon  hast  proved 
hitherto,  and  let  me  think  of  tliee,  when 
far  away,  witli  gratitude." 

''  Why  this  ?  How  so,  Fraulein?"  said 
Hans,  anxiously;  ''why  farewell?  why  sayest 
thou  '  Leb  wohl,'  when  it  is  but  '  good- 
night '  ?" 

"  Kate  is  about  to  leave  ns  for  a  short 
sjiace,"  said  Nelly,  aifecting  to  appear  at 
ease  and  calm.  "  She  is  going  to  Italy, 
Han-erl." 

''Das  sclibne  Land! — that  lovely  land !" 
muttered  he,  over  and  over.  "  Dahin, 
dahin,"  cried  he,  pointing  with  Iiis  finger 
to  the  southward,  where  the  gold  orange 
blooms.     "  There  would  I  wander  too." 

"  You'll  not  forget  me,  Hanserl?"  said 
the  young  girl,  kindly. 

"  Over  the  great  Alps  and  away!"  said 
Hans,  still  talking  to  himself;  "  over  tlie 
high  snow  peaks  which  cast  their  shadows 
on  our  cold  land,  but  have  terraces  ior  the 
vine  and  olive-gai-dcn,  yonder!  Thoult 
leave  us,  then,  Friialcin?" 

"  But  for  a  little  while,  Hans,  to  come 
back  afterwards  and  tell  thee  all  I  have 
seen." 

"  They  come  not  back  from  the  sunshine 
totheshade," saidHans,solemnly.  "Tliou'lt 
leave  not  the  palace  for  the  peasant's  hut; 
but  think  of  us,  Fraulein,  think  sometimes, 
when  the  soft  sirocco  is  playing  through 
thy  glossy  hair — when  sounds  of  music 
steal  over  tliy  senses  among  the  orange 
gToves,  and  near  the  shadows  of  old  temples 
— think  of  this  simple  fatiierland  and  its 
green  valleys.  Think  of  them  with  whom 
thou  wert  so  hap])y,  too!    Splendor  thou 


mayest  have — it  is  thy  beauty's  right;  but 
be  not  proud,  Fraulein.  Remember  what 
Chamisso  tells  us,  '  Das  Noth  lehrt  beten,' 
'  W'^ant  teaches  prayer,'  and  to  that  must 
thou  come,  however  high  tliy  fortune." 

"  Kate  will  be  our  own  wherever  she  be," 
said  Nelly,  clasping  her  sister  affectionately 
to  her  side. 

"  Bethink  thee  well,  Fraulein,  in  thy 
wanderings,  that  the  great  and  the  beauti- 
ful are  brethren  of  the  good  and  the  simple. 
The  cataract  and  the  dewdrop  are  kindred! 
Think  of  all  that  teaches  thee  to  think  of 
home,  and  remember  well,  that  when  thou 
losest  the  love  of  this  humble  hearth  thou 
art  in  peril.  If  to  any  of  thy  childish  toys 
thou  sayest,  '  Ich  liebe  dich  nicht  mehr,' 
then  art  thou  changed  indeed."  Hans  sat 
down  ui)on  his  little  bed  as  he  spoke,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Nelly  watched  him  silently  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  with  a  gentle  hand  closed 
the  door  and  led  Kate  away. 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 


CARES      AND      CEOSSEI 


The  lamp  in  Kate  Dalton's  cham])er 
was  still  burning  when  the  morning  dawned, 
and  by  its  uncertain  flicker  might  be 
seen  the  two  sisters,  who,  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms,  sat  upon  the  low  settle-bed. 
Nelly,  pale  and  motionless,  supported  Kate, 
as,  overcome  by  watching  and  emotion,  she 
had  .fallen  into  a  heavy  slumber.  Not  ven- 
turing to  stir,  lest  she  should  awaken  her, 
Nelly  had  leaned  against  the  wall  for  sup- 
port, and,  in  her  unmoved  features  aud 
deathly  pallor,  seemed  like  some  moini- 
mental  figure  of  sorroAV. 

It  was  not  alone  the  grief  of  an  approach- 
ing separation  that  o]ipressed  her.  Sad  as 
it  was  to  part  from  one  to  whom  she  had 
been  m.other  and  sister  too,  her  affliction 
was  tinged  \/itli  a  deeper  coloring  in  her 
fears  for  the  future.  Loving  Kate  dearer 
than  anything  in  the  world,  she  was  alive 
to  all  the  weak  traits  of  her  character;  her 
credulity — her  trustfulness — her  fondness 
for  approbation,  even  from  those  whose 
judgments  she  held  lightly — her  passion 
for  admiration  even  in  tn'iles — were  well 
known  to  her,  and  wliile,  jierhaps,  the^e 
very  failings,  like  traits  of  childish  tempera- 
ment, had  actually  endeared  her  the  more 
to  Nelly,  she  could  not  but  dread  their  eifect 
when  they  came  to  be  exercised  in  the  world 
of  stra7igers. 

Not    that    Nelly   could  form  th.e    very 
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vaguest  conception  of  vrljat  that  Tv'orld  was 
like.  Its  })Ieasuros  and  it.;  perils,  its  en- 
gagements and  liazards,  v.crc  all  unknown 
to  her.  It  had  never  been  even  the  dream- 
land of  her  imagination.  Too  humble  in 
spirit,  too  lowly  by  nature  to  feel  compan- 
ionship with  the  great  and  tifeletl,  che  had 
associate.d  all  her  thoughts  with  those 
whose  life  is  labor;  witli  them  were  all  her 
sympathies.  There  v/as  a  simple  beauty  in 
the  unchanging  fortune  of  the  peasant's 
life — such  as  she  had  seen  in  the  Scliwarz- 
wald,  for  intance — tliat  captivated  her. 
That  jDcaceful  domesticity  was  the  very 
nearest  approach  to  happiness,  to  her  think- 
ing, and  she  longed  for  the  day  when  her 
father  might  consent  to  the  obscurity  and 
solitude  of  some  nameless  "Dorf"  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  tliat  old  forest.  With  Frank 
and  Kate  such  a  lot  would  have  been  a 
paradise.  But  one  was  already  gone,  and 
she  was  now  to  lose  the  other  too.  "Strange 
turn  of  fortune,"  as  she  said,  "  that  pros- 
perity should  be  more  cruel  than  adversity. 
In  our  days  of  friendless  want  and  necessity 
we  held  together;  it  is  only  when  the  pro- 
mise of  brighter  destinies  is  dawning  that 
Ave  separate.  It  is  but  selfishness  after  all," 
though  she,  "  to  wish  for  an  existence  like 
this;  such  humble  and  lowly  fortunes  might 
naturally  enough  become  '  lame  Nelly,'  but 
Frank,  the  high-hearted,  daring  youth, 
with  ambitious  hopes  and  soaring  aspira- 
tions, demands  another  and  a  different 
sphere  of  action;  and  Kate,  whose  attrac- 
tions would  grace  a  court,  might  well  sor- 
row over  a  lot  of  such  ignoble  obscurity. 
What  would  not  my  sorrow  and  self-re- 
proach be  if  I  saw  that,  in  sul^mitting  to 
the  same  monotony  of  this  quietude,  they 
should  have  become  wearied  and  careless — 
neither  taking  pleasure  in  tlie  simple 
pastimes  of  tlic  people,  nor  stooping  to  their 
companionship?  And  thus  all  may  be  for 
the  best,"  said  she,  half  aloud,  "  if  I  could 
but  feel  courage  to  think  so.  We  may  each  of 
us  be  but  following  his  true  road  in  life." 
A  long  intimacy  with  aitliction  will  very 
frequently  be  found  to  impress  even  a  re- 
ligiously disposed  mind  with  a  strong  tinge 
of  fatalism.  The  apparent  hopelessness  of  all 
effort  to  avert  calamity,  or  stem  the  tide  of 
evil  fortune,  often  suggests,  as  its  last  con- 
solation, the  notion  of  a  predetermined  des- 
tiny, to  which  we  are  bound  to  submit  with 
patient  trustfulness  ;  a  temperament  of 
great  humility  aids  this  conviction.  Botli 
of  these  conditions  were  Nelly's  ;  she  had 
"supped  sorrow"  from  her  cradle,  while 
her  estimate  of  herself  was  the  very  lowest 
possible.  "I  sup]iose  it  is  so,"  she  said 
again  ;  "  all  is  for  the  .best." 


She  already  pictured  to  herself  the  new 
spring  this  change  of  fortune  would  impart 
to  her  father's  life — with  what  delight  he 
would  read  the  letters  from  his  children — 
how  he  would  once  more,  through  them, 
taste  of  the  world  whose  pleasures  he  was 
so  fondly  attached  to.  "  I  never  could 
have  yielded  him  a  gratification  like  this," 
said  Nelly,  as  the  tears  rose  in  her  eyes.  *'  I  . 
am  but  tlie  image  of  our  fallen  fortunes, 
and  in  me,  '  poor  lame  Nelly,'  he  can  but 
see  reflected  our  ruined  lot.  All  is  for  the 
best — it  must  be  so  !  "  sighed  she,  heavily  ; 
and  just  as  the  words  escaped,  her  father, 
with  noiseless  step,  entered  the  chamber. 

"'.To  be  sure  it  is,  Nelly  darling,"  said 
he,  as  he  sat  down  near  her,  "  and  glad  I 
am  that  you've  come  to  reason  at  last.  "Tis 
jolain  enough  this  isn't  the  way  the  Daltons 
ought  to  be  passing  their  life,  in  a  little 
hole  of  a  place,  without  society  or  acquaint- 
ance of  any  kind.  You  and  I  may  bear  it 
— not  but  it's  mighty  hard  upon  me  some- 
times, too — but  Kate  there,  just  look  at  her 
and  say,  is  it  a  girl  like  that  should  bo 
wasting  away  her  youth  in  a  dreary  village  ? 
Lady  Hester  tells  me,  and  sure  nobody  should 
know  better,  that  there  never  was  the  time 
in  the  world  when  real  beauty  had  the 
same  chance  as  now,  and  I'd  like  to  see  the 
girl  that  could  stand  beside  her.  Do  you 
know,  Nelly  " — here  he  drew  closer,  so  as 
to  speak  in  a  whisper — "do  you  know  that 
I  do  be  fancying  the  strangest  kind  of 
things  might  hapj)en  to  us  yet — that  Frank 
might  be  a  great  general,  and  Kate  mar- 
ried to  God  knows  what  sort  of  a  grandee, 
with  money  enough  to  redeem  Mount  Dal- 
ton,  and  lay  my  old  bones  in  the  church- 
yard with  my  ancestors  !  I  can't  get  it  out 
of  my  head  but  it  will  come  about,  some- 
hov/.     What  do  you  think  yourself  ?" 

"I'm  but  an  indifferent  castle-builder, 
papa,"  said  she,  laughing  softly,  "I  rarely 
attempt  anything  beyond  a  peasant  hut  or 
a  shealing  !  " 

"  And  nobody  could  make  the  one  or  the 
other  more  neat  and  conifortal)le,  that  I'll 
say  for  you,  Nelly.  It  Avould  have  a  look 
of  home  about  it  before  you  were  a  day  un- 
der the  roof  ! " 

The  young  girl  blushed  deeply  ;  for,  hum- 
ble as  the  praise  might  have  sounded  to 
other  ears,  to  hers  it  was  the  most  touching 
she  could  have  listened  to. 

"  I'm  not  flattering  you  a  bit.  'Tis  your 
own  mother  you  take  after  ;  you  might  put 
her  down  in  the  bleakest  spot  of  Ireland, 
and  'tis  a  garden  she'd  make  it.  Let  her 
stop  for  shelter  in  a  cabin,  and  before  the 
shoAver  Avas  over,  you'd  not  knov/  the  place. 
It  would  be  all  swept  and  clean,  and  the 
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dishes  ranged  neutly  on  the  dresser  ;  and 
the  pig — she  coukln't  abide  a  pig — turned 
out,  and  the  hens  driven  into  the  cowshed, 
and  the  chiklren's  faces  washed,  and  their 
hair  combed,  and,  maybe,  the  little  gossoon 
of  five  years  okl  npon  her  knee,  saying 
his 'Hall,  Mary,' or  his  'ABC,'  while 
she  was  teacliing  his  mother  how  to  wind 
the  thread  off  the  wheel,  for  she  conld  spin 
a  hank  of  yarn  as  well  as  any  cottier's  wife 
in-  the  townland  !  The  kind  creature  she 
was  !  But  slie  never  had  a  taste  for  real 
diversion  ;  it  always  made  licr  low-si^irited 
and  sad," 

"  Perhaps  the  pleasures  you  speak  of 
Avere  too  dearly  purchaKcd,  papa,"  said 
Nelly. 

"  Indeed,  maybe  they  were,"  said  he,  du- 
biously, and  as  though  tlie  thought  had 
now 'occurred  to  him  for  the  first  time  ; 
"  and  now  that  you  say  it,  I  begin  to  be- 
lieve it  was  that  same  that  might  have  fret- 
ted her.  The  way  she  was  brought  up, 
made  her  think  so,  too.  That  brother  was  al- 
ways talking  about  wastefulness  and  extrav- 
agance, and  so  on  ;  and,  if  it  was  in  her 
nature,  he'd  have  made  her  as  stingy  as 
himself  ;  and  look  what  it  comes  to  after 
all.  We  spent  it  when  we  had  it — the  Dal- 
tons  are  a  good  warrant  for  that — and  there 
was  he  grubbing  and  grabbing  all  his  days, 
to  leave  it  after  him  to  a  rich  man,  that 
doesn't  know  whether  he  has  so  many  thou- 
sands more  or  not." 

Nelly  made  no  reply,  not  witching  to  en- 
courage, by  the  slightest  a2)parent  interest, 
the  continuance  on  the  tlieme,  which  inva- 
riably suggested  her  father's  gloomiest  rev- 
eries. 

"is  that  her  trunk,  Nelly  ?  "  said  Dal- 
ton,  breaking  silence  after  a  long  interval, 
and  pointing  to  an  old  and  journey-worn 
valise  that  lay  half  open  on  tlie  floor. 

"  Yes,  i^apa,"  said  Nelly  with  a  sigh. 

"  Why,  it's  a  mean-looking,  scrubby  bit 
of  a  thing  ;  sure  it's  not  the  size  of  a  good 
tea-chest !  "  said  he,  angrily." 

"And  yet  too  roomy  for  all  its  contents, 
papa.  Poor  Kate's  wardrobe  is  a  very 
humble  one." 

"I'd  like  to  know  where's  the  shops 
here  ;  where's  the  milliners  and  tlic  haber- 
dashers. Are  we  in  College-green  or  Graf- 
ton Street,  that  we  can  just  send  out 
and  have  everything  at  our  hand's  turn  ? 
'Tisn't  on  myself  I  spend  the  money. 
Look  at  these  gaiters  ;  they're  nine  years 
old  next  March  ;  and  the  coat  on  my  back 
was  made  l)y  Peter  Stevens,  that's  in  his 
grave  now  !  The  greatest  enemy  ever  I 
had  could  not  face  me  down  that  I  only 
took  care  of  myself.     If  that  was  my  way. 


Avould  I  bo  here  now  ?  See  the  rag  I'm 
wearing  round  my  tliroat — a  piece  of  old 
worsted  like  a  rug — a  thine- " 


He  stopped,  and  stammered,  and  then 
was  silent  altogether,  for  he  suddenly  re- 
membered it  was  Nelly  herself  who  "had 
worked  the  article  in  question. 

"Nay,  papa,"  broke  she  in,  with  her 
own  happy  smile;  "you  may  give  it  to 
Andy  to-morrow,  for  I've  made  you  a 
smart  new  one,  of  your  own  favorite  colors, 
too,  the  Dalton  green  and  white." 

"  Many  a  time  I've  seen  the  same  colors 
coming  in  first  on  the  Corralin  course  !  " 
cried  l3a]ton,  with  enthusiasm  ;  for  at  the 
impulse  of  a  new  word  his  mind  could  turn 
from  a  topic  of  deep  and  painful  interest  to 
one  in  every  way  its  opj^osite.  "  You  were 
too  young  to  remember  it ;  but  you  were 
there,  in  the  landau,  with  your  mother, 
when  Baithcrshin  won  the  Murra  handi- 
cap, the  finest  day's  flat  racing — I  have  it 
from  them  that  seen  the  best  in  England 
— that  ever  Avas  run  in  the  kingdom.  I 
won  eight  hundred  pounds  on  it,  and,  by 
the  same  token,  lost  it  all  in  the  evening  at 
'blind  hookey' with  old  Major  Haggs,  of 
the  5tli  Foot — not  to  say  a  trifle  more 
besides.  And  that's  her  trunk  ! "  said  he, 
after  another  pause,  his  voice  dropping  at 
the  words,  as  though  to  say,  "What  a 
change  of  fortune  is  there  ! "  "I  wonder 
neither  of  you'  hadn't  the  sense  to  take  my 
old  traveling  chest,  that's  twice  the  size, 
^nd  as  heavy  as  a  lead  cofiin  besides. 
Sorrow  one  would  ever  know  if  she  hadn't 
clothes  for  a  whole  lifetime  !  Two  men 
wouldn't  carry  it  upstairs  when  it's  empty." 

"  Yfhen  even  this  valise  is  too  largo, 
papa  ?  " 

"  Oil  dear  !  oh  dear  ! "  broke  in  Dalton  ; 
"you've  no  contrivance,  after  all.  Don't 
you  see  that  it's  not  wliat's  inside  I'm  talk- 
ing about  at  all,  but  the  show  before  tlie 
world.  Didn't  I  live  at  Mount  Dalton  on 
the  fat  of  the  land,  and  every  comfort  a 
gentleman  could  ask,  five  years  and  eight 
months  after  I  was  ruined  ?  And  hadn't  I 
credit  wherever  I  went,  and  for  Avliatever 
I  ordered  ?  And  why  ?  Because  of  tlie 
house  and  place  !  I  was  like  the  big 
trunk  beyond  ;  nobody  knew  how  little 
there  was  in  it.  Oh,  Nelly  dear,  when 
you've  seen  as  much  of  life  as  me,  you'll 
know  that  one  must  be  up  to  many  a  thing 
for  appearance'  sake." 

Nelly  sighed,  but  made  no  reply, 
haps  in  secret  she  thought  hov.^ 
trouble  a  little  sincerity  v.'ith  the 
would  save  us. 

"We'll  be  mighty  lone>'ome  after  her," 
said  he,  after  a  pause. 


Per-^ 
much 
world 
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Nell}''  nodded  her  head  m  sadness. 
•    "I  was  looking  over  the  map  last  night, 
and  it  ain't  so  far  away,  alter  all,"  said 
Dalton.     "'Tisn't    much    more   than   the 
length  of  my  finger  on  the  paper." 

*'  Many  a  weary  mile  may  lie  within  that 
space,"  said  Nelly,  softly. 

"  And  I  suppose  we'll  hear  from  her 
every  week,  at  least  ?  "  said  Dalton,  whoso 
mind  vacillated  between  joy  and  grief,  but 
still  looked  for  its  greatest  consolations 
from  without.  • 

Poor  Nelly  Avas,  however,  little  able 
to  furnish  these.  Her  mind  saw  nothing 
but  sorrow  for  the  present ;  and,  for  the 
future,  difficulty,  if  not  danger. 

'*  You  give  one  no  comfort  at  all,"  said 
Daltni,  rising  impatiently.  '•'  That's  the 
way  it  Aviil  be  always  now,  when  Kate  goes. 
No  more  gaycty  in  the  house  ;  not  a  song 
nor  a  merry  laugh  !  I  see  well  what  a 
dreary  life  there  is  before  mc." 

"  Oh,  dearest  papa,  I'll  do  my  very  best, 
not  to  replace  her,  for  that  I  never  could 
do,  but  to  make  your  days  less  wearisome. 
It  will  be  such  i")leasure,  top,  to  talk  of 
her,  and  think  of  her !  To  know  of  her 
happiness,  and  to  fancy  all  the  fair  stores 
of  knowledge  she  will  bring  back  with  her, 
when  she  comes  home  at  last  ! " 

'^  If  I  could  onlv  live  to  see  them  back 
again,  Frank  and  Kate,  one  at  each  side  of 
me,  that's  all  I  ask  for  in  this  world  now," 
muttered  he,  as  he  stole  noiselessly  away, 
and  closed  the  door  beb-ind  him. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

PKEPARATIONS   FOR  THE  KOAD. 

If  the  arrival  of  a  great  family  at  an 
hotel  be  a  scene  of  unusual  bustle  and 
excitement,  with  teeming  speculations  as 
to  the  rank  and  the  wealth  of  the  new 
comers,  the  departure  has  also  its  interests, 
and  even  of  a  higher  nature.  In  the 
former  case  all  is  vague,  shadowy,  and  un- 
certain ;  the  eye  of  the  spectator  wanders 
from  the  muffled  figures  as  they  descend, 
to  scrutinize  the  lackeys,  and  even  the 
luggage,  as  indicative  of  the  strangers' 
habits  and  condition  ;  and  even  to  the 
shrewd  perceptions  of  that  dread  func- 
tionary— -the  head  waiter — the  identity  of 
the  traveler  assumes  no  higher  form,  nor 
any  more  tangible  shape,  than  that  they 
are  No.  42  or  57. 

When  the  hour  of  leave-taking  has  come, 
however,  their  characters  have  become 
known,  their  tastes  and  habits  understood. 


and  no  mean  insight  obtained  into  their 
prejudices,  their  passions  and  their  })ursuifcs. 
The  imposing  old  gentleman,  whose  rubi- 
cund nose  and  white  waistcoat  are  the 
guarantees  for  a  taste  in  port,  has  already 
inspired  the  landlord  with  a  sincere  regard. 
"My  lady's"  half-invalid  caprices  about 
diet,  and  air,  and  sunshine,  have  all  written 
themselves  legibly  in  "the  bill."  The  tall 
son's  champagne  score  incurred  of  a  night, 
and  uncounted  of  a  morning,  are  not  un- 
recorded virtues  ;  while  even  the  pale  young 
ladies,  Avhose  eketching  pi'opensities  in- 
volved donkeys,  and  ponies  and  picnics,  go 
not  unremembcrcd. 

Their  hours  of  rising  and  retiring — their 
habits  of  society  or  seclusion — their  prefer- 
ences for  the  Post  or  the  Times,  have  all 
silently  been  ministering  to  the  estimate 
formed  of  them  ;  so  that  in  the  commonest 
items  of  the  hotel  ledger  are  tb.e  materials 
for  their  histoiy.  And  with  what  true 
charity  are  their  characters  weighed  !  How 
readily  does  mine  host  forgive  the  trans- 
gressions which  took  their  origin  in  his  own 
Burgundy ;  hov/  blandly  smiled  at  the  fol- 
lies begotten  of  his  Johannisberg  !  With 
what  angelic  temper  does  the  hostess  pardon 
the  little  lilierties  "young  gentlemen  from 
college  will  take  !"  Oh  !  if  our  dear, 
dear  friends  would  but  read  us  with  half 
the  charity,  or  even  bestow  upon  our  pec- 
cadilloes a  tithe  of  this  forgiveness  !  And 
v.diy  should  it  not  be  so  ?  What  arc  these 
same  friends  and  acquaintances  but  gTiests 
in  the  same  great  inn  vdiich  we  call  "the 
world  ;"  and  who,  as  they  never  take  upon 
them  to  settle  our  score,  need  surely  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  "items"  ? 

While  the  Dalfcons  were  still  occupied  in 
the  manner  our  last  chapter  has  described, 
the  "  Hotel  de  Eussie "  was  the  scene  of 
considerable  bustle,  the  preparations  for  de- 
parture engaging  every  department  of  the 
household  within  doors  and  without.  There 
were  carriagf^-springs  to  be  lashed  with  new 
cordage  ;  drag-chains  new  tipped  v\'ith  steel ; 
axles  to  smear  ;  hinges  to  oil ;  imperials  to 
buckle  on  ;  cap-cases  to  be  secured ;  and 
then  what  a  deluge  of  small  articles  to  be 
stowed  away  in  most  minute  recesses,  and 
yet  bo  always  at  hand  when  called  for. 
Cushions  and  cordials,  and  "  chauffe-pied.i " 
and  "  Quarterlies,"  smclling-boxes  and  slip- 
pers, and  spectacles  and  cigar-cases,  jour- 
nals and  "  John  Murrays  " — to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  most  convenient  places.  Every 
corridor  and  landing  was  blocked  up  with 
baggage,  and  the  courier  wiped  his  fore- 
head, and  "sr/crr^-?"  in  half  desperation  at 
the  mountain  of  truuKS  and  portmanteaus 
that  lay  before  him. 
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''  This  is  not  ours  !"  said  he,  as  he  came 
to  a  very  SDiart  valise  of  hicquered  leather, 
with  the  initials  A.  J.  in  brass  on  the  top. 

"No;  that's  Mr.  Jekyl's,"  said  Mr. 
George's  man,  T\vig  ;  "  he  ain't  a-goin'  with 
you— he  travels  in  our  britzska." 

"  I'm  more  like  de  conducteur  of  a  dili- 
genz  than  a  family  courier,"  muttered  the 
other  sulkily.  "  I  know  noting  of  de  bag- 
gage, since  we  take  up  strangers  at  every 
stage  !  and  always  arme  Teufeln — poor 
devils — that  have  not  a  sou  en  poche  !" 

'•  What's  the  matter  now,  Mister  Greg'- 
ry  ?"  said  Twig,  who  very  imperfectly 
understood  the  other's  Jargon. 

•'  The  matter  is,  I  will  resign  my  '  func- 
tion ' — je  m'en  vais — dat's  all  !  This  is 
noting  besser  than  an  '  Eil  wagen '  mit  pas- 
sengers !  Fust  of  all  we  have  de  doctor,  as 
dey  call  him — wid  his  stuff  birds  and  beasts, 
his  dried  blnmen  and  sticks,  till  de  roof  is 
like  de  Jardin  des  PLintes  at  Paris,  and  he 
himself  like  de  bear  in  de  middle  ;  den  avo 
have  das  verflucthe  parrov-ipiet  of  l\Iilady,  and 
Flounce,  de  hipdog,  dat  must  drink  every 
post-station,  and  run  up  all  de  hills  for  ex- 
ercise !  Dam  !  Ich  bin  kein  Ilund,  and 
needn't  run  up  de  hills  too  !  Mademoiselle 
Celestine  have  a  what  d'ye  call  '  Affe ' — a 
ape  !  and  though  he  be  little,  a  reg'lar  tcu- 
felchen  to  hide  the  keys  and  de  money, 
when  he  find  'em  ;  and  den  dere  is  de  yong 
lady  collcctin'  all  do  stones  off  de  road — 
lauter  paving-stones — v/hich  she  smash  wid 
a  lectle  hammer  !  Ach  Gott — what  is  de 
world  grow  !  when  a  FrJiulein  fall  in  love 
wid  Felsen  and  Steine  !" 

"Monsieur  Gregoire!  Monsieur  Gregoire!" 
screamed  out  a  sharp  voice  from  a  v/indow 
overhead. 

"  Mademoiselle  !"  replied  he,  politely 
touching  liis  cap  to  the  femme-dc-chambrc. 

"  Be  good  enough.  Monsieur  Grt'goirc,  to 
have  my  trunks  tukcn  down — there  are  two 
in  the  fourgon,  and  a  cap-case  on  the  large 
carriage." 

"  Hagel  and  Sturm — dcy  are  under  every- 
ting.     How  am  I " 

"  I  can't  possibly  say,"  broke  she  in, 
"  but  it  must  be  done." 

"  Can't  you  wait,  mademoiselle,  till  we 
reach  Basle  ?" 

"  I'm  going  away.  Monsieur  Gregoire. 
I'm  off  to  Paris  !"  was  the  reply,  as  the 
speaker  closed  the  sash  and  disappeared. 

"  What  does  she  say  ?"  inquired  Twig, 
who,  as  this  dialogue  was  carried  on  in 
French,  was  in  total  ignorance  of  its  mean- 
ing. ^ 

"  She  has  given  her  'demission,'  said  the 
courier,  pompously — "  resign  her  porte- 
feuille,  and  siie  have  made  a  very  bad  af- 
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fair  ! — dat's  all.  Your  gros  milor  is  very 
often  bien  bete — he  is  very  often  rude,  sav- 
age, forget  his  manners,  and  all  dat — but  " 
and  here  his  voice  swelled  into  the  full 
soundness  of  a  perfect  connection — "but  he 
is  alway  rich.  Jii — ja,  immer  reich,"  said 
he  over  to  himself.  "  Allons  !  now  to  get 
at  her  verdammte  baggage  !  de  two  trunks, 
and  de  leetle  box,  and  de  ape,  and  de  sac, 
and  do  four  or  live  baskets  !  Diable  d'aliaire! 
Monsieur  Tig,  do  me  the  grace  to  mount  on 
high  dere,  and  give  me  dat  box." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  your  carriage, 
Mister  Greg'ry  ;  I'm  the  C.iptain's  gentle- 
man, and  never  do  take  any  but  a  single- 
handed  situation  ; "  and  with  this  very 
haughty  speech,  Mr.  Twig  lighted  a  fresh 
cigar  and  strolled  away. 

"Alle  bose  Teufeln  holen  de  good  for 
nichts,"  sputtered  Gregoire,  who  now  wad- 
dled into  the  house  to  seek  for  assistance. 

Whatever  apathy  and  indifference  he 
might  have  met  with  from  tlie  English 
servants,  tlie  peoiilo  of  the  hotel  were  like 
his  bond-slaves.  Old  and  young,  men  and 
women,  the  waiter,  and  the  ostler,  and  the 
chambermaid — and  that  strange  species  of 
granda  utilite,  which  in  German  house- 
holds goes  by  the  name  of  "  Haus-knecht  " 
— a  compound  of  boots,  scullion,  porter, 
pimp,  and  drudge, — v/ere  all  at  his  com- 
mand. Nor  was  he  an  over-mild  monarch; 
a  running  fire  of  abuse  and  indignity  ac- 
companied every  order  he  gave,  and  he 
stimulated  their  alacrity  by  the  most  in- 
sulting allusions  to  their  personal  defects 
and  deficiencies. 

Seated  u])on  a  caj)acious  cap-case,  with 
his  courier's  cap  set  jauntily  on  one  side, 
his  meerschaum  like  a  scepter  in  his  hand, 
Gregoire  gave  out  his  edicts  right  royally  ; 
and  soon  the  court-yard  was  strewn  with 
trunks,  boxes,  and  bags  of  every  shape, 
size,  and  color.  The  scene,  indeed,  was 
not  devoid  of  tumult ;  for,  while  each  of 
the  helpers  screamed  away  at  the  top  of 
his  throat,  and  Gregoire  rejoined  in  shouts 
tliat  would  have  done  credit  to  a  bull,  the 
parrot  gave  vent  to  the  most  terrific  cries 
and  yells  as  the  ape  poked  him  through 
the  bars  of  his  cage  with*  the  handle  of  a 
parasol. 

"There,  that's  one  cf  them,"  cried  out 
Monsieur  Gregoire,  "that  round  box  be- 
side you  ;  dov/]i  with  it  h.erc." 

"Monsieur  Gregoire  —  .Monsieur  Gre- 
goire ! "  cried  mademoiselle  from  the  win- 
dow once  more. 

The  courier  looked  up,  and  touched  his 
caj). 

"  I'm  not  going,  Monsieur  Gregoire ; 
the  affair  is  arranged." 
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"All!  I  am  charmed  to  hear  it,  made- 
moiselle," said  he,  smiling  in  seeming  ec- 
stasy, while  he  muttered  a  malediction  be- 
tween liis  teeth. 

"  Miladi  has  made  submission,  and  I 
forgive  everytliing.  You  must  pardon  all 
tlie  trouble  I've  given  yon." 

"These  hapjiy  tidings  have  made  me 
forget  it,"  said  lie,  with  a  smile  that  verged 
upon  a  grin,  "  Peste  !  "  growled  he,  un- 
der his  breath,  "  we'd  unpacked  tlie  whole 
fourgon." 

"All  que  vous  etcs  aimablc  !  "  said  she, 
sighing. 

"  Belle  tigresse  !"  exclaimed  he,  return- 
ing the  leer  she  bestowed  ;  and  the  windov/ 
was  once  more  closed  upon  her  exit.  "I 
submitted  to  the  labor,  in  the  hope  vre  had 
done  with  you  forever  ! "  said  he,  wiping 
his  forehead;  "and  la  voila — there  you 
are — back  again.  Throw  that  ape  down  ; 
away  with  him,  cursed  beast ! "  cried  he, 
venting  his  spite  upon  the  minion,  since  ho 
dared  not  attack  the  mistress.  "But  what 
have  we  here  ?  " 

This  latter  exclamation  was  caused  by 
the  sudden  entrance  into  the  court-yard  of 
two  porters,  carrying  an  enormous  trunk, 
whose  iron  fastenings  and  massive  p'adlock 
gave  it  the  resemblance  of  an  emigrant's 
sea-chest.  A  few  paces  behind  Avalked  Mr. 
Dalton,  followed  again  by  old  Andy,  -who, 
with  a  huge  oil-silk  umbrella  under  one 
arm,  and  a  bundle  of  cloaks,  shawls,  and 
hoods  on  the  other,  made  his  Vf  ay  with  no 
small  difficulty. 

Gregoire  surveyed  the  procession  with 
cool  amazement,  and  then,  with  a  kind  of 
mopk  civility,  he  touched  his  cap,  and  said, 
"You  have  mistak  de  road,  saar;  de  dili- 
genz-office  is  over  de  way." 

"And  who  told  yon  1  wanted  it  ?"  said 
Dalton,  sternly.  "Maybe  I'm  just  vv'here 
I  ought  to  be!  Isn't  this  Sir  Stafford 
Onslow's  coach  ?" 

"  Yes,  saar  ;  but  you  please  to  remember 
it  is  not  de  '  Eil  wagen.'  " 

"Just  hold  your  prate,  my  little  chap, 
and  it  will  be  pleasantcr  and  safer — ay, 
safer,  too,  d'ye  mind  ?  You  see  that  trunk 
there  ;  it's  to  go  up  v/ith  the  luggage  and 
be  kept  dry,  for  there's  valuable  effects 
inside." 

"Dat  is  not  a  trunk — it  is  a  sentry- 
house,  a  watsch-box.  No  gentleman's  car- 
riage ever  support  a  ting  of  dat  dimen- 
sion ! " 

"  It's  a  trunk,  and  belongs  to  me,  and 
my  name  is  Peter  Dalton,  as  the  letters 
there  will  show  you  ;  and  so  no  more  about 
it,  but  put  it  up  at  once." 

"I  have  de  orders  about  a  young  lady's 


luggage,  but  none  about  a  great  coffin  with 
iron  hoops,"  said  Gregoire,  tartly. 

"  Be  quiet,  now,  and  do  as  I  tell  you, 
my  little  chap.  Put  these  trifles,  too, 
somewhere  inside,  and  this  umbrella  in  a 
safe  spot  ;  and  here's  a  little  basket,  with 
a  cold  pic  and  a  bottle  of  wine  in  it." 

"  Himrael  and  Erde  !  how  you  tink 
milady  travel  mit  da.ss  schweincrci  ?" 

"It's  not  pork  ;  'tis  mutton,  and  a  pig- 
eon in  the  middle,"  said  Dalton,  mistaking 
his  meaning.  "  I  brought  a  taste  of  cheese, 
too,  but  it's  a  trifle  high,  and  m.ay  be  it's 
as  well  not  to  send  it." 

"Is  the  Icetle  old  man  to  go,  too?" 
asked  Gregoire,  with  an  insolent  grin,  and 
not  touching  the  profanation  of  cither 
cheese  or  basket. 

"That's  my  ov/n  servant,  and  he's,  not 
going,"  said  Dalton  ;  "  and  now  that  you 
know  my  orders,  jutt  stir  yourself  a  little, 
my  chap,  for  I'm  not  going  to  spend  my 
time  here  v/ith  you." 

A  very  deliberate  stare,  without  uttering 
a  word,  Avas  all  the  reply  Gregoire  returi^cd 
to  this  speech  ;  and  then  addressing  hin> 
celf  to  the  helj^ers,  ho  gave  some  orders  in 
German  about  the  other  trunks.  Dalton 
waited  patiently  for  some  minutes,  but  no 
marks  of  attention  showed  that  the  courier 
even  remembered  his  presence,  and  at  last 
he  said : 

"  I'm  waiting  to  see  that  trunk  put  up  ; 
d'y  hear  me  ?  " 

. "  I  hear  yer  well,  but  I  mind  noting  at 
all,"  said  Gregoire,  with  a  grin. 

"  Oh  !  that's  it,"  said  Dalton,  smiling, 
but  with  a  twinkle  in  his  grey  eyes  that, 
had  the  other  known  him  better,  he  would 
scarcely  have  fancied — "that's  it,  then!" 
And  taking  the  umbrella  from  beneath 
Andy's  arm,  he  walked  deliberately  across 
the  yard  to  where  a  large  tank  stood,  and 
which,  fed  from  a  small  jd  (Teau,  served 
as  a  v/atering-place  for  the  post-horses. 
Some  taper  rods  of  ice  now  stood  up  in  the 
midst,  and  a  tolerably  thick  ccating  covered 
the  surface  of  the  basin. 

Gregoire  could  not  help  w^atching  the 
proceedings  of  the  stranger,  as  with  the 
iron-shod  umbrella  he  smashed  the  ice  in 
one  or  two  places,  piercing  the  mass  till  the 
water  si)outed  up  through  the  apertures. 

"  Have  you  any  friend  who  live  dere  ?  " 
said  the  courier,  sneeringly,  as  the  sound 
of  the  blows  resembled  the  noise  of  a  door- 
knocker. 

"  Not  exactly  my  man,"  said  Dalton, 
calmly  ;  "but  something  like  it." 

"What  is't  you  do,  den?"  asked  Gre- 
goire, curiously. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Dalton;  "  I'm  break- 
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ing  the  ice  for  a  ncvv'  acquaintance  ;  "  and, 
as  he  spoke,  lie  seized  the  courier  by  the 
stout  leather  belt  which  he  wore  around  his 
waist,  and,   notwithstanding  his  struggles 
a.nd   his   weight,    he   jerked   him   off   the 
ground,  and,   Avith  a   swing,   would   have  j 
hurled  him  head  foremost  into  the  tank, 
when,  the  leatlicr  giving  way,  he  fell  heav- 1 
ily  to  the  ground,  almost  senseless  from  '[ 
shock  and  fright  together.       "  You  may 
thank    that  strap  for  your   escape,"  said 
Dalton,    contemptuously,     as     lie     threw 
towards    him    the    fragments   of    broken 
leather. 

"■  I  will  have  de  lav/,,  and  dc  Polizei,  and 
de  Gcricht.  I  will  have  you  in  de  Kcrker, 
in  chains,  for  dis  !  "  screamed  Gregoire, 
half  choked  with  passion. 

"  May  I  never  see  peace,  but  if  you  don't 
hold  your  prate  I'll  put  you  in  it  !  Sit  up 
there,  and  mind  your  business  ;  and,  Jibove 
all,  be  civil,  and  do  what  you're  bid." 

"  I  v/ill  fort;  I  will  away.  Noting  make 
me  remain  in  de  service,"  said  Gregoire, 
brushing  off  the  dirt  from  his  sleeve,  and 
shaking  his  cap.  ''I  am  respectable  courier 
— travel  wid  de  Fiirsten  vom  Koniglichen 
Hansen — mit  liussen,  Franzosen,  Osterei- 
chen  ;  never  mit  barbaren,  never  mit  de 
wilde  animalen." 

''Don't,  now — don't,  I  tell  you,"  said 
Dalton,  with  another  of  those  treacherous 
smiles  whose  expression  the  courier  began 
.  to  comprehend.  "  No  balderdash  !  no 
nonsense  !  but  go  to  your  work,  like  a  de- 
cent servant." 

"lam  no  Diener  ;  no  serve  anybody," 
cried  the  courier,  indignantly. 

But  somehow  there  vv^as  that  in  old  Dal- 
ton's  face  that  gave  no  encouragement  to 
an  open  resistance,  and  Monsieur  Gregoire 
knew  well  the  case  where  compliance  was 
the  wisest  policy.  He  also  knew  that  in 
his  vocation  there  lay  a  hundred  petty 
vengeances  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  ort 
any  indignity  that  could  be  .inflicted  upon 
him.  "  I  will  wait  my  times,"  was  the  re- 
flection with  which  he  soothed  down  his 
rage,  and  affected  to  forget  the  insult  he 
had  just  suffered  under. 

Dalton,  whose  mind  was  cast  in  a  very 
different  mould,  and  who  could  forgive 
either  himself  or  his  neighbor  without  any 
great  exertion  of  temper,  turned  now  coolly 
away,  and  sauntered  out  into  the  street. 
The  flush  of  momentary  anger  that  colored 
his  cheek  had  fled,  and  a  cast  of  pale  and 
melancholy  meaning  sat  upon  his  features, 
for  his  eye  rested  on  the  little  wooden 
bridge  Avhich  crossed  the  stream,  and  where 
now  two  muilled  figures  were  standing,  that 
he  recognized  as  his  daughters. 


They  were  leaning  on  the  balustrade, 
and  gazing  at  the  mountain  that,  covered 
with  its  dense  pine  wood,  rose  abruptly 
from  the  river-side.  It  had  been  the  scene 
of  many  a  hai)py  ramble  in  the  autumn,  of 
many  a  delightful  excursion,  when,  with 
Frank,  they  used  to  seek  for  fragments  of 
wood  that  suited  Nelly's  sculptures.  How 
often  had  they  carried  their  little  basket  up 
yonder  street  path,  to  eat  their  humble 
supper  upon  the  rock,  from  which  the  set- 
ting sun  could  be  seen.  There  was  not  a 
cliff  nor  crag,  not  a  mossy  slope,  not  a  grass 
bank,  they  did  not  know;  and  now,  as  they 
looked,  all  the  past  moments  of  pleasure 
were  crowding  upon  their  memory,  tinged 
with  the  sad  foreboding  that  they  were 
never  again  to  be  renewed. 

"  That's  the  '  Riesen  Fels,'  Nelly,  yon- 
der," said  Kate,  as  she  pointed  to  a  tall, 
dark  rock,  on  whose  slopes  the  drifting 
snow  had  settled.  "How  sad  and  dreary 
it  is,. compared  with  what  it  seemed  on 
Frank's  birthday,  when  the  nightingale 
was  singing  overhead,  and  the  trickling 
stream  came  sparkling  along  the  grass  when 
we  sat  together.  I  can  bear  to  part  with  it 
better  thus,  than  if  all  were  as  beautiful  as 
then." 

Nelly  sighed,  and  grasped  her  sister's 
hand  closer,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  Do  you  remember  poor  Hanserl's  song, 
and  his  little  speech  about  our  all  meeting 
there  again  in  the  next  year,  Nelly  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Nelly,  in  a  low  and  whis- 


permg  voice. 

"And  when  Frank  stood  up, 
little  gilt  goblet,  and  said. 


with  his 


'  With  hearts  as  free  from  grief  or  care, 
Hei'e's  to  our  happy ' 

'  Wiederkehr,'  cried  Hanserl,  supplying  the 
word  so  ajitly,  how  we  all  laughed,  Nelly, 
at  his  catching  the  rhyme  ?  " 

"I  remember,"  sighed  Nelly,  still  lower. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Nelly  dear- 
est ?  "  said  Kate,  as  she  stood  for  a  few 
seconds  gazing  at  the  sorrow-struck  feat- 
ures of  the  other. 

"I  was  thinking,  dearest,"  said  Nelly, 
"that  when  we  were  met  togctlier  thereon 
that  night,  none  of  us  foresaw  what  since  has 
happened.  Not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  a 
se])aration  crossed  our  minds.  Our  des- 
tinies, whatever  else  might  betide,  seemed 
at  least  bound  up  together.  Our  very  pov- 
erty was  like  tlie  guarantee  of  our  unity, 
and  yet  see  what  has  come  to  pass — Frank 
gone  ;  you,  Kate,  going  to  leave  us  now. 
How  shall  we  speculate  on  the  future,  then, 
when  the  past  has  so  betrayed  us  ?    How 
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pilot  our  coiirso  in  the  storm,  when,  even 
in  the  cahu,  still  sea,  we  have  wandered 
from  tlie  track  ?  " 

"Nelly!  Nelly!  every  moment  I  feel 
more  faint-hearted  at  the  thought  of  sepa- 
ration. It  is  as  thoug',1,  in  the  indulgence 
of  a  mere  caprice,  I  v/ere  about  to  incur 
some  great  hazard.  Is  it  thus  it  appears 
to  you?'' 

"  With  wliat  expectations  do  you  look 
forward  to  this  great  world  you  are  going 
to  visit,  Kate?  Is  it  mere  curiosity  to  sco 
with  your  own  eyes  the  brilliant  scenes  cf 
Avhich  you  have  only  read?  Is  it  with  the 
hope  of  finding  tliat  elegance  and  goodness 
are  sisters,  that  refinement  of  manners  is 
the  constant  companion  of  noble  sentiments 
and  light  actions — or  does  there  lurk  in 
your  heart  the  longing  for  a  sphere  wherein 
you  yourself  might  contest  for  the  prize  of 
admiration  ?  Oh  !  if  this  have  a  share  in 
your  wishes,  my  own  dear  sister,  beware  of 
it.  The  more  wortliy  you  are  of  such  hom- 
age, tlie  greater  is  your  peril !  It  is  not 
that  I  am  removed  from  all  temptations  of 
this  kind  ;  it  is  not  because  I  have  no  at- 
tractions of  beauty,  that  I  speak  thus — 
even  poor  lame  Nelly  cannot  tear  from  her 
woman's  heart  the  love  of  admiration.  But 
for  you,  I  fear — for  you,  Kate,  to  whom 
these  temptations  will  be  heightened  by 
your  own  deservings.  You  are  beautiful, 
and  you  blush  as  I  speak  tlie  word ;  but 
what  if  the  time  come  when  you  hear  it 
unm^oved — the  modest  sense  of  shame  gone, 
what  will  replace  it?  Pride — yes,  my  dear 
sister,  Pride  and  Ambition !  You  will  long 
for  a  station  more  in  accordance  with  your 
pretensions,  more  suited  to  your  tastes." 

"  How  you  wrong  me,  Nelly  ! "  burst 
Kate  in.  "  The  brightest  dream  of  all 
this  brilliant  future  is  the  hope  that  I  may 
come  back  to  you  more  worthy  of  your 
love  ;  that,  imbibing  som.e  of  those  traits 
whose  fascinations  we  have  already  felt,  I 
may  bring  beneath  our  humble  roof  some 
memories,  at  least,  to  beguile  yonr  toil." 

"  Oh,  if  that  time  should  come  ! " 

''And  it  will  come,  dearest  Nelly,"  said 
Kate,  as  she  threw  her  arms  around  her, 
and  kissed  her  affectionately.  "  I'ut,  see  ! 
there  is  papa,  yonder ;  he  is  beckoning  to 
U3  to  join  him."  And  the  two  girls  lias- 
tened  forward  to  where  Dalton  was  str.nd- 
ing  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 

"  I'm  thinking  we  ought  to  go  up  there 
now,"  said  Dalton,  with  a  motion  of  his 
hand  in  the  direction  of  the  hotel.  "  Take 
my  arm,  each  of  you. " 

They  obeyed,  and  walked  along  in  si- 
lence, till  they  reached  the  inn,  Avhere 
Dalton   entered,    with  a   certain   assumed 


ease  and  confidence  that  very  commonly, 
with  him,  covered  a  weak  purpose  and  a 
doubting  spirit. 

"Is  Sir  Stafford  at  home,  or  Lady  Ons- 
low?" asked  he  of  Mr.  Twig,  who,  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  a  Galiynani  in  his 
hand,  never  rose  from  the  seat  he  occupied. 

"  Can't  say,  sir,"  Avas  the  cool  response, 
which  he  delivered  without  lifting  his  eyes 
from  the  newspaper. 

"Do  you  know,  ma'am?"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing Mademoiselle  Celestine,  who  hap- 
pened to  pass  at  the  moment — "do  you 
know,  ma'am,  if  Lndy  Onslow's  at  home?" 

"  She  never  recejve  in  de  morning,"  was 
the  curt  reply.  And,  with  a  veiy  impu- 
dent stare  at  the  tv/o  sisters,  whose  dress 
imposed  no  restraint  upon  her  insolence, 
mademoiselle  flounced  past.  "  Come  along, 
girls,"  said  Dalton,  angrily,  and  offended 
that  he  should  ajipear  to  his  children  as  if 
wanting  in  Avorldly  tact  and  knoAvledge — 
"  come  with  7ne."  And  he  proceeded  bold- 
ly upstairs. 

A  folding-door  lay  open  before  them  into 
a  large  chamber,  littered  with  boxes, trunks, 
and  traveling  gear  of  all  kinds.  Making 
his  way  through  these,  Avhile  he  left  his 
daughters  outside,  Dalton  approached  a 
door  that  led  into  an  inner  room,  and 
knocked  sharply  at  it  with  his  knuckles. 

"  You  may  take  it  away,  now  ;  I've  used 
cold  Avater! "  cried  a  A'oice  from  within,  that 
at  once  proclaimed  Dr.  Grounscll. 

Dalton  repeated  his  summons  more  con- 
fidently. 

"'  Go  to  the  devil,  I  say  ! "  cried  the  doc- 
tor; "you've  made  me  cut  my  chin  ; "  and 
the  enraged  Grounsell,  Avith  his  face  cov- 
ered with  lather,  and  streaming  Avith  blood. 
Hung  open  the  door  in  a  passion.  "  Oh  ! 
Dalton,  this  you,  and  the  ladies  here," 
springing  back  ashamed,  as  Kate's  hearty 
burst  of  laughter  greeted  him.  "  Come 
in,  Dalton,  come  in,"  said  he,  dragging  the 
father  forward  and  shutting  the  door  upon 
him.  "  I  Avas  longing  to  see  you,  man  ;  I 
was  just  thinking  hoAV  I  could  haA'e  five 
minutes'  talk  with  you.  AVhat  ansAver  iiave 
you  giA^en  to  the  letter  they've  sent  you  ?  " 

"What  d'ye  think?"  said  Dalton,  jocu- 
larly, as  he  seated  himself  in  a  comfortable 
chair. 

"'  What  do  I  think?"  repeated  he  twice 
or  tlirice  over.  "  Egad,  I  don't  knoAV  Avhat 
to  think  !  I  only  know  what  to  hope  and 
wish  it  may  have  been  ! " 

"And  Avhat's  that?"  said  Dalton,  with 
a  look  of  almost  sternness,  for  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  doctor's  sentiments  en  the 
subject, 

"  A  refusal,  of  course,"  said  Grounscll, 
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wlio  never  vet  was  dcteri-ecl  ])y  a  look,  a 
sign,  or  an  innuendo,  from  any  expression 
of  liis  sentiments. 

"And  why  so,  sir?"  rejoined  Dalton, 
warmly. 

"  On  every  ground  in  tlic  vvorld.  What 
has  your  fine,  gcncrous-lioarted,  dear  cliild 
in  common  with  tiiat  vile  world  of  envy, 
malice,  and  all  wickedness  you'd  throw  her 
amongst  ?  What  similarity  in  thought, 
feeling,  or  instinct  hetween  licr  and  that 
artificial  class  with  Avhom  you  would  asso- 
ciate her,  with  their  false  honor,  false  prin- 
ciple, and  false  delicacy — nothing  real  or 
substantial  about  them  but  their  wicked- 
ness? If  you  were  a  silly  woman,  like  the 
mother  in  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  I  could 
forgive  you  ;  but  a  man — a  hardened, 
worldly  man,  that  has  tasted  poverty,  and 
knows  the  rubs  of  life — I've  no  patience 
with  you,  d — n  me  if  I  have  ! " 

**  A  little  more  of  tliis,  and  I'll  have  done 
with  you,"  said  Dalton,  as  he  clenched  his 
fist,  and  struck  his  knee  a  hard  blow.  "  You 
presume  to  talk  of  us  as  people  whose  station 
was  always  what  our  present  means  im})ly  ; 
but  I'd  have  you  to  know  that  we've  better 
blood  in  our  veins " 

"  Devil  take  your  blood  !  you've  made 
me  spill  mine  again,"  cried  Grounscll,  as  he 
sliced  a  piece  off  his  chin,  and  threw  down 
his  razor  in  a  torrent  of  anger,  while  Dal- 
ton grinned  a  look  of  malicious  satisfaction. 
"  Couldn't  your  good  blood  have  kept  you 
above  anything  like  dependence  ?  " 

Dalton  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  clutching 
the  chair,  raised  it  in  the  air  ;  but  as  sud- 
denly dashed  it  on  the  floor  again,  without 
speaking. 

''  Go  on,"  cried  Grounsell,  daring  him. 
"I'd  rather  you'd  break  my  skull  than  that 
dear  girl's  heart ;  and  that's  what  you're 
bent  on.  Ay,  break  her  heart  !  no  less. 
You  can't  terrify  mo,  man,  by'  those  angry 
looks.  You  couldn't  wound  me,  cither,  by 
retaliating,  and  calling  me  a  dependent.  I 
know  I  am  such.  I  know  well  all  the  ig- 
nominy, all  the  shame  ;  but  I  know,  too, 
all  the  misery  of  the  position.  But,  mark 
me,  the  disgrace  and  the  sorrow  end  where 
they  begin — with  myself  alone.  I  have 
none  to  blush  for  me  ;  I  stand  alone  in  the 
world,  a  poor,  scathed,  sapless,  leafless 
trunk.  But  it  is  not  so  Avith  yrm.  Come, 
come,  Dalton,  you  fancy  that  you  know 
something  of  life  because  you  have  passed 
so  many  years  of  it  among  your  erpuils  and 
neighbors  in  your  own  country  ;  but  you 
know  nothing — a))solutely  nothing — of  the 
world  as  it  exists  here./' 

A  hearty  l)ut  contemptuous  laugh  broke 
out  from  Dalton  as  lie  heard  this  speech. 


It  was,  indeed,  somcAvhat  of  a  surprise  tc 
listen  to  such  a  charge.  He,  Peter  Dalton, 
that  knew  a  spavined  horse,  or  could  detect 
a  windgall  better  than  any  man  in  the  coun- 
try— he,  that  never  was  "'taken  in"  by  a 
roarer,  nor  deceived  by  a  crib-biter — to  tell 
him  that  he  knew  nothing  of  life  ! 

"That'll  do,  doctor,  that'll  do,"  said  he, 
with  a  most  compassionate  smile  at  the 
other's  ignorance.  "I  liopcyou  know  more 
about  medicine  than  you  seem  to  do  about 
men  and  women."  And,  with  these  words, 
he  left  the  room,  banging  the  door  after 
him  as  lie  went,  and  actually  ashamed  that 
he  had  been  Ix'trayed  into  warmth  by  one  so 
evidently  deficient  in  the  commonest  knowl- 
edge in  the  world. 

"I'm  sorry  I  kept  you  waiting,  girls," 
said  he,  approaching  them.  "  And,  in- 
deed, I  might  have  spent  my  time  better, 
too.  But  no  matter  ;  we  must  try  and  find 
out  her  ladysliiji  now,  for  the  morning  is 
slipping  over." 

As  he  spoke,  George  Onslow  appeared, 
and  recognizing  the  party  with  much  cor- 
diality, conducted  them  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  where  Sir  Stafford,  Lady  Hester  and 
Miss  Onslow  were  seated.  If  Sydney's  re- 
ception of  the  two  sisters  was  less  enthusi- 
astic than  Lady  Hester's,  it  was  not  less 
kind.  Nelly  Avas  won  almost  instantane- 
ously by  the  unaffected  ease  and  simplicity 
of  her  manner.  As  for  Dalton  himself,  her 
ladyship  had  intended  to  carry  him  by 
storm.  She  suffered  him  to  declaim  about 
his  ancestors  and  their  wealth ;  heard 
him  with  assumed  interest  in  all  his  inter- 
m'inable  stories  of  Daltons  for  six  genera- 
tions ;  and  artfully  opposed  to  his  regrets 
at  the  approaching  departure  of  his  daugh- 
ter the  ingenious  consolation  that  she  was 
not  about  to  sojourn  with  mere  strangers, 
but  with  those  united  to  her  by  the  ties  of 
kindred.  George  had,  meauAvhile,  made 
tAvo  or  three  efforts  to  engage  Kate  in  con- 
versation, but,  whether  from  the  preoccu- 
jiation  of  her  mind,  agitated  as  it  w^ell 
might  be  at  such  a  moment,'  or  that  his 
topics  Avere  so  utterly  new  and  strange  to 
her,  his  attempt  Avas  not  attended  Avith  any 
signal  success.  A  sense  of  shame,  too,  at 
the  disparity  of  her  own  and  her  sister's  ajD- 
pearance,  in  contrast  with  the  quiet  ele- 
gance of  Lady  Hester  and  Miss  Onslow's 
dress,  oppressed  hei".  Strange  was  it  that 
this  feeling  should  liave  jsgitatcd  her  now, 
slie  Avho  always  hitherto  liad  never  wasted 
a  thought  on  such  matters,  and  yet  she  felt 
it  acutely  ;  and  as  she  ghmced  from  the 
rustling  robe  of  silk  to  the  folds  of  her  OAvn 
homely  costume,  her  heart  beat  jjainfully, 
and  her  breathing  came  short.      Was  she 
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already  changed,  that  thoughts  like  these 
coukl  impress  her  so  strongly  ?  Had  Adam's 
first  shame  descended  to  his  daughter  ? 
"How  unlike  I  am  to  them!"  vvas  the 
hitter  thought  that  rose  to  her  mind,  and 
eat  like  a  cancer  into  her  heart. 

The  sense  of  inferiority,  galling  and  tor- 
turing as  it  is,  hecomes  infinitely  more  un- 
endurable when  connected  Avith  matters  of 
trivial  importance.  There  is  a  sense  of  in- 
dignant anger  in  the  feeling  that  we  are 
surpassed  by  what  seem  the  mere  conven- 
tionalities and  tricks  of  society,  and,  al- 
thougli  Kate  knew  not  the  source  of  her 
unhappiness,  some  of  it  lay  in  this  fact. 
Every  little  gesture,  every  little  motion, 
the  merest  peculiarities  of  voice  or  accent, 
now  struck  her  as  distinctive  of  a  class — a 
class  to  which  no  imitation  would  ever  give 
her  a  resem.blance.  If  it  Avere  not  for  very 
shame,  she  would  have  draAvn  back  now  at 
the  eleventh  hour.  More  than  once  was 
she  on  the  verge  of  confessing  what  was 
passing  Avithin  her  mind,  but  fears  of  vari- 
ous kinds — of  her  father's  anger,  of  ridi- 
cule, of  the  charge  of  frivolity — all  con- 
spired to  keep  her  silent,  and  she  sat  and 
listened  to  descriptions  of  pleasure  and 
scenes  wherein  she  had  already  lost  CA'ery 
interest,  and  which  somelioAV  came  associ- 
ated with  a  sense  of  her  OAvn  inferiority. 

Never  did  home  seem  so  regrettable  as  at 
that  moment :  the  humble  fireside  in  Avin- 
ter ;  the  happy  evenings  with  little  Han- 
6erl ;  the  summer's  day  ramljlo  in  the  for- 
est ;  their  little  feasts  jjeside  the  Avaterfall, 
under  the  iv}"-clad  walls  of  Eberstein — all 
rose  before  her.  They  Avere  pleasures  whi'cli 
had  no  alloy  in  her  humble  lot,  and  Avhy 
desert  them  ?  She  had  almost  gained  cour- 
age to  say  that  she  Avould  not,  when  a 
chance  word  caught  her  ear — one  word  ! — 
hoAv  little  to  hang  a  destiny  upon  !  It  Avas 
Lady  Hester,  who,  conversing  in  a  half- 
whisper  with  Mr.  Dalton,  said  : 

"  She  will  be  perfectly  beautiful  when 
dressed  becomingly." 

"  Was  this,  then,  all  that  was  needed  to 
give  her  the  stamp  and  semblance  of  the 
others  ?  Oh,  if  she  could  belicA'e  it !  If 
she  could  but  fancy  that,  at  some  future 
time,  such  graceful  elegance  would  be  her 
own,  that  gentle  laiiguor  that  chastened 
quietude  of  Sydney,  or  that  sparkling  light- 
ness of  Lady  Hester  herself  ! 

^'  What  time  de  horses,  saar  ?  "  said  the 
courier,  popping  his  head  into  the  room. 

"■  I  scarcely  know — Avhat  do  you  say,  Lady 
Hester  ?  " 

"I'm  quite  ready — this  instant  if  you 
like — indeed,  I'm  always  the  first,"  said 
she,  gaily;  "nobody  traA'els  with  less  pre- 


paration than  I  do.  There,  see  ah  I  want ! " 
and  she  ])ointed  to  a  fan,  and  a  book, 
and  a  smelling-l)ottle  ;  as  if  all  her  worldly 
effects  and  re(iuiremcnts  Avent  no  further, 
and  that  four  great  imperials  and  a  dozen 
capacious  boxes  Avere  not  packed  Avith 
her  wardrobe.  "I  do  detest  the  Avorry  and 
fuss  some  i)eople  make  about  a  journey 
for  a  week,  or  even  a  month  beforehand ; 
they  unsettle  themselves  and  every  one 
around  them  ;  putting  under  lock  and  key 
half  the  things  of  every-day  utility,  and 
makirg  a  kind  of  'gaol-delivery '  of  all  the 
imprisoned  old  cloaks  and  dresses  of  the 
toilet.  As  for  me,  I  take  the  road  as  I'd  go 
to  the  opera,  or  drive  out  in  the  park — I 
ask  for  my  bonnet,  that's  all  !  " 

There  Avas  some  truth  in  this.  Her  lady- 
ship did,  in  fact,  give  herself  not  a  whit 
more  thought  or  consideration  for  prepara- 
tion of  any  kind,  than  if  the  excursion  had 
been  a  promenade. 

"It  is  now  two  o'clock,"  said  Sir  Staf- 
ford, "  and  if  Ave  mean  to  reach  Offenburg 
to-night  we  must  not  lose  more  time.  Isn't 
it  Offenburg  you  advised  as  our  halt,  Mr. 
Jekyl ?  " 

"Yes,  Sir  Stafford,"  simpered  out  that 
bland  personage.  "  It  is  a  most  comfor- 
table little  inn,  and  a  very  praiseworthy 
cook." 

"  By-the-by,  has  any  one  thought  of  or- 
dering luncheon  here  ?"  cried  George. 

Jekyl  gave  a  nod,  to  intimate  that  he 
had  taken  that  i:)recaution. 

"  And,  Mr.  Jekyl,"  said  Lady  Hester, 
"what  of  those  bullfinches,  l^r  I  must  have 
them  ?  " 

"They  are  safely  caged  and  packed  m 
our'  Britzska,  madam.  You'll  also  find 
that  your  sketch-book  and  the  water-colors 
are  available  at  any  moment,  Miss  0ns- 
loAV,"  faid  he,  v/ith  a  respectful  g'^^sture. 
She  smiled"  and  bowed  her  thanks  in  si- 
lence. 

"  And  de  horses,  saar  ?"  asked  the  cou- 
rier once  more,  for  during  this  colloquy  he 
had  been  standing  in  expectation  of  his 
orders. 

"Do  tell  him,  Mr.  Jekyl,"  said  Lady 
Hester,  with  that  tone  of  languor  that  be- 
spoke her  dislike  to  the  trouble  of  even  a 
trifiing  degree  of  resolution. 

''''  j^  think  Ave  shall  say  in  one  hour, 
Gregoire,"  said  Jekyl,  mildly.  "And, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  better  that  you  should 

see "     What  this  matter,  was  that  the 

courier  should  bestoAv  his  special  attention 
upon  is  not  on  record  in  this  history,  inas- 
much as  when  the,  speaker  had  reached 
thus  far,  he  passed  out  of  the  door,  talking 
as  he  Avent,  in  a  low  and  confidential  tone. 
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"  Capital  fellow  —  Jekyl  !  "  exclaimed 
George  ;  "  ho  forgets  notliiiig." 

"  He  appears  to  be  a  niodt  accomplished 
traveler,"  said  Sir  Stafford. 

"And  such  a  linguist !"  said  Sydney. 

''  And  so  amusing  !  "  added  my  lady. 

"  And  such  a  rogue  !  "  muttered  Dalto7i 
to  himself,  who,  although  so  open  to  any 
imposition  that  took  the  form  of  flattery, 
could  at  once  detect  the  knavery  that  was 
practiced  upon  others,  and  who,  at  a  glance, 
read  the  character  of  the  now  acquaintance. 

"  Don't  you  like  the  stir  and  excitement 
of  the  road,  my  dear  child  ?  "  said  Lady 
Hester  to  Kate,  who,  with  very  red  eyes 
and  very  pale  cheeks,  stood  in  a  window  to 
avoid  being  observed.  "•'  There  is  something 
so  adventurous  about  a  Journey  always.  One 
may  be  robbed,  you  know,  or  the  carriage 
upset,  as  happened  to  ourselves  t'other  day; 
or  mistaken  for  somebody  else,  and  carried 
off  to  prison.  It  gives  such  a  flurry  to  the 
spirits  to  think  of  these  things,  and  a  life 
of  monotony  is  so  very  detestable." 

Kate  tried  to  smile  an  assent,  and  Lady 
Hester  ran  on  in  the  same  strain,  extolling 
the  delights  of  anything  and  everything 
that  promised  an  excitement.  "  You  know, 
my  dear  child,  that  this  little  place  has 
almost  been  death  to  me,"  added  she.  "I 
never  was  so  bored  in  all  my  life  ;  and  I  vow 
I  shall  detest  a  mill  and  a  pine  forest  to 
the  last  day  I  live.  If  if  had  not  been  for 
you  and  your  sweet  sister,  I  do  not  know 
what  we  should  have  done  ;  but  it's  all  over 
now.  The  dreary  interval  is  passed,  and 
when  we  turn  the  foot  of  that  hill  yonder, 
we  shall  have  seen  the  last  of  it." 

Kate's  heart  was  almost  bursting  as  she 
heard  these  words.  To  speak  thus  of  the 
little  valley  would  have  been  a  profanation 
at  any  time,  but  to  do  so  now  when  she 
was  about  to  leave  it — when  she  was  about 
to  tear  herself  away  from  all  the  ties  of 
love  and  affection,  seemed  an  actual  cruelty. 

"Small  places  are  my  aversion,"  con- 
tinued Lady  Hester,  who,  when  satisfied 
with  her  own  talk,  never  cared  much  what 
effect  it  was  producing  upon  others.  "One 
grows  down  insensibly  to  the  measure  of  a 
petty  locality,  with  its  little  interests,  its 
little  people,  and  its  little  gossip — don't 
you  think  so,  dear  ?" 

"  We  were  so  happy  here  !"  murmured 
Kate,  in  a  voice  that  a  choking  fullness  of 
her  throat  almost  stifled. 

"Of  course  you  were,  child,  very  happy, 
and  it  was  very  good  of  you  to  be  so.  Yes, 
very  good  and  very  right."  Here  Lady 
Hester  assumed  a  i)eculiar  tone,  which  she 
always  put  on  whenever  she  fancied  that 
she  was  moralizing.       "Natural  amiability 


of  disposition,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
is  very  nice  indeed;  but  there's  luncheon, 
I  see,  and  now,  my  dear,  let  us  take  onr 
places  without  loss  of  time.  George,  will 
you  give  your  arm  to  Miss  Dalton  ?  Mr. 
Dalton — but  where's  Mr.  Dalton  ?  " 

"  Papa  has  taken  him  with  liim  to  his 
dressing-room,"  answered  Sydney,  "but 
begged  you'd  not  wait ;  they'll  "be  back 
presently." 

"No  lady  does  wait  at  luncheon,"  said 
Lady  Hester,  snappishly,  while,  drawing 
Kate's  arm  within  her  own,  she  led  her 
into  the  adjoining  room. 

The  party  had  scarcely  seated  themselves 
at  table  when  they  were  joined  by  Jekyl. 
Indeed,  Lady  Hester  had  only  time  to 
com])lain  of  his  absence  when  he  appeared; 
for  it  was  a  trick  of  that  gentleman's  tact 
merely  to  make  himself  sufficiently  regret- 
ted not  to  be  blamed.  And  now  he  came 
to  say  that  everj'thing  was  ready — the 
postilions  in  the  saddle,  the  carriages  drawn 
up  before  the  door,  the  relays  all  been 
ordered  along  the  road,  the  supper  be- 
spoken for  the  end  of  the  journey.  These 
pleasant  facts  he  contrived  to  season  with 
a  running  fire  of  little  gossip  and  mimicr}% 
in  which  the  landlord,  and  Gregoire,  and 
Mademoiselle  Celestine  were  the  indivi- 
duals personated. 

ISTever  were  Mr.  Jckyl's  peculiar  abilities 
more  in  request ;  for  the  moment  was  an 
awkward  and  embarrassing  one  for  all,  and 
none,  save  himself,  were  able  to  relieve  its 
seriousness.  Even  Nelly  smiled  at  the 
witty  sallies  and  playful  conceits  of  this 
clever  talker,  and  felt  almost  grateful  t® 
him  for  the  momentary  distraction  he 
afforded  her  from  gloomier  thoughts. 
With  such  success  did  he  exert  himself, 
that  all  the  graver  sentiments  of  the  occa- 
sion were  swallowed  up  in  the  pleasant 
current  of  his  small-talk,  and  no  time 
given  for  a  thought  of  that  parting  which 
was  but  a  few  minutes  distant.  Sir  Stafford 
and  Mr.  Dalton  were  not  sorry  to  discover 
the  party  in  this  pleasant  humor,  and 
readily  chimed  in  with  the  gayety  around 
them. 

The  bugle  of  the  postilions  at  length 
announced  that  "time  was  up,"  and  the 
half-hour  which  German  politeness  accords 
to  leave-taking  expired.  A  dead  silence 
succeeded  the  sound,  and,  as  if  moved  by 
the  same  instinctive  feeling,  the  two  sisters 
arose  and  withdrew  into  a  window.  Close 
locked  in  each  other's  arms,  neither  could 
speak.  Kate's  thick  sobs  came  fast  and 
full,  and  her  heart  beat  against  her  sister's 
side  as  though  it  were  bursting.  As  for 
Nelly,  all  that  she  had  meant  to  say,  the 
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many  iliing.?  she  had  kept  for  the  hist 
moment,  v\ere  forgotten,  and  she  could  hnt 
press  the  wet  cheek  to  her  own,  and  mur- 
mur a  tremulous  blessing. 

'<  Oh.,  if  I  could  but  remain  with  you, 
Nelly  dearest,"  sobbed  Kate;  "I  feel  even 
already  my  isolation.  Is  it  too  late,  sister 
dear,  is  it  too  late  to  go  ])ack  ?  " 

"  Not  if  this  bo  not  a  sudden  im])ulse  of 
sorrow  for  parting,  Kate;  not  if  yuu  think 
you  would  be  happier  here." 

"  But  i)apa !  how  y^ill  ho — what  will 
he •' 

She  had  not  time  for  more,  when  her 
father  joined  them.  A  certain  flurry  of 
his  manner  showed  that  he  was  excited  by 
talking  and  wane  together.  There  was 
that  in  the  expression  of  his  features,  too, 
that  betokened  a  mind  ill  at  ease  Avith 
itself — a  restless  alternating  between  two 
courses. 

"  'Tis  5'ou  are  the  lucky  girl,  Kate,"  said 
he,  drawing  liis  arm  around  her,  and  press- 
ing her  to  him.  "  This  day's  good  luck 
pays  jne  off  for  many  a  hard  blow  of  fortune. 
They're  kind  people  you  are  going  with, 
real  gentry,  and  our  own  blood  into  the 
bargain." 

A  thick,  heavy  sob  was  all  the  answer 
she  could  make. 

"  To  be  sure  you're  sorry;  why  wouldn't 
yon  be  sorry,  leaving  your  own  home  and 
going  away  among  strangers;  and  'tis  I  am 
sorry  to  let  you  go  ! " 

"Are  you  so,  dearest  papa?  Are  you 
really  sorry  to  part  with  mo  ?  Would  you 
rather  I'd  stay  behind  vvith  you  and  Nelly?" 
cried  she,  looking  up  at  him  with  eyes 
swimming  in  tears. 

"AVoiildl,  is  it?"  said  ho,  eagerly,  as 
he  kissed  her  forehead  twice;  then,  suddenly 
checking  himseK,  he  said,  in  an  altered 
voice,  "But  that  would  be  selfish,  Kate, 
nothing  else  than  downright  selfish.  Ask 
Nelly,  there,  if  that's  my  nature  ?  Not 
that  Nelly  will  ever  give  me  too  good  a 
character  ! "  added  he,  bitterly.  But  poor 
Ellen  neither  heard  the  question  nor  the 
taunt;  her  mind  was  traveling  many  a  long 
mile  away  in  realms  of  dreary  specula- 
tion. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  interrnpt  a  moment  like 
this,"  said  Sir  Stafford,  "  but  I  believe  I 
must  take  yon  away,  Miss  Dalton;  our  time 
is  now  of  the  shortest." 

One  fond  and  long  embrace  the  sisters 
took,  and  Kate  was  led  away  between  Sir 
Stafford  and  her  father,  while  Nelly  went 
through  a  round  of  leave-takings  with  the 
others,  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness 
that  resembled  a  dream.  The  courteous 
flatteries  of  Lady  Hester  fell  as  powerless 


on  her  ear  as  the  rougher  good  wishes  of 
Grouusell.  George  Onslow's  respectful 
manner  was  as  unnoticed  as  the  fli])])ant 
smartness  of  Albert  Jckyl's.  Even  Syd- 
ney's gentle  attempt  at"  consolation  was 
heard  without  heeding;  and  when  one  by 
one  they  had  gone  and  left  her  alone  in 
that  dreary  room,  she  was  not  more  aware 
of  her  solitude  than  Avhen  they  stood 
around  her. 

Couriers  and  waiters  passed  in  and  out  to 
see  tlii't  nothing  had  been  forgotten;  doors 
were  slammed  on  every  side  ;  loud  voices 
were  calling;  all  the  turmoil  of  a  dei)arture 
was  there,  but  she  knew  nothing  of  it. 
Even  when  the  loud  cracking  of  the  pos- 
tilions' Avhips  echoed  in  the  court-yard,  and 
the  qnick  clatter  of  horses'  feet  and  heavy 
wheels  resounded  through  the  arched  door- 
way, she  was  still  unmoved  ;  nor  did  she 
recover  full  liberty  of  thought  till  her 
father  stood  beside  her,  and  said,  "Come, 
Nelly,  let  ns  go  home." 

Then  she  arose,  and  took  his  arm  with- 
out a  word.  ShcAvould  have  given  her  life 
to  have  been  able  to  speak  even  a  few  words 
of  comfort  to  the  j'-oor  old  man,  Avhose 
cheeks  were  v/et  with  tears,  but  rhe  could 
not  utter  a  syllable. 

"Ay,  indeed,"  muttered  he,  "it  v/ill  be 
dreary  home  now  ! " 

Not  another  word  was  spoken  by  either 
as  they  trod  their  v/ay  along  the  silent 
streets,  over  v/liich  the  coming  glow  of 
evening  threw  a  mournful  shadow.  They 
walked,  Avith  bent-down  heads,  as  if  ac- 
tually fearing  to  recognize  the  objects  that 
they  had  so  often  looked  upon  with  her, 
and,  slowly  traversing  the  little  Platz, 
they  gained  their  own  door.  There  they 
halted,  and,  from  habit,  pulled  the  bell. 
Its  little  tinkle,  heard  in  the  stilhiess, 
seemed  suddenly  to  recall  tliem  both  to 
thought,  for  Dalton,  with  a  melancholy 
smJle,  said  : 

"  'Tis  old  Andy  is  comJng  now  !  'Tisn't 
her  foot  I  hear  !  Oil,  Nelly,  Nelly,  how 
did  you  ever  persuade  me  to  this  !  Sure 
I  know^  I'll  never  be  happy  again  ! " 

Nelly  made  no  answer.  The  injustice 
of  the  speech  v.-as  Avell  atoned  for  in  her 
mind  by  the  thought  that,  in  shifting  the 
blame  from  himself  to  her,  her  father 
might  find  some  sort  of  consolation  ;  well 
satisfied  to  become  the  subject  of  his  re- 
in-oach,  if  tho  eaci'ifice  could  alleviate  his 
sorroAV. 

"  Take  that  chair  away  ;  throw  it  out  of 
the  window,"  cried  he,  angrily  ;  "  it  breaks 
my  heart  to  look  at  it."  And  with  this  he 
leaned  his  head  upon  the  table  and  sobbed 
like  a  child. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A   VERY   SMALL   "INTERIOR." 

Ix  one  of  the  most  favored  spots  of  that 
pleasant  quay  wliicii  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Luugo  rAriio,  at  Florence,  there  stood 
a  small,  miserable-looking,  rickety  old 
building  of  two  stories  higli,  wedged  in 
between  tAVo  massive  and  imposing  i)alaces, 
as  though  a  buffer  to  deaden  the  force  of 
collision.  In  all  probability  it  owed  its 
origin  to  some  petty  usurpation,  and  had 
gradually  grown  up,  from  the  unobtrusive 
humility  of  a  cobbler's  bulk,  to  the  more 
permanent  nuisance  of  stone  and  mortar. 
The  space  oocupied  v/as  so  small  as  barely 
to  permit  of  a  door  and  a  little  windovv^ 
beside  it,  within  v/hich  hung  a  variety  of 
bridles,  halters,  and  such  like  gear,  with 
here  and  there  the  brass-mounted  harness- 
ing of  a  Galasina,  or  the  gay  v/orsted  tas- 
sels and  fringed  finery  of  a  peasant's  Bar- 
roccino.  The  little  spot  was  so  completely 
crammed  with  wares,  that  for  all  purposes 
of  traffic  it  was  useless  ;  hence,  everything 
that  pertained  to  sale  was  carried  on  in 
the  street,  thus  contributing  by  another 
ingredient  to  the  annoyance  of  this  mis- 
placed residence.  Threats,  tyranny,  brib- 
ery, seductions  of  twenty  kinds,  intimi- 
dation in  as  many  shapes,  had  all  failed  in 
inducing  its  owner  to  remove  to  another 
]xirt  of  the  town.  Gigi — every  one  in 
Florence  is  known  by  his  Christian  name, 
and  we  never  heard  him  called  by  any 
other — resisted  oppressions  as  manfully  as 
he  was  proof  against  softer  influences,  and 
held  his  ground,  hammering  away  at  his 
old  '•' demi-piques,"  burnishing  bits  and 
scouring  housings,  in  utter  indifference  to 
the  jarred  nerves  and  chafed  susceptibili- 
ties of  his  fine  neighbors.  It  was  not  that 
the  man  was  indifferent  to  money.  It  was 
not  that  the  place  was  associated  with  any 
family  reminiscences.  It  was  not  from  its 
being  very  favorable  to  the  nature  of  his 
dealings,  since  his  chief  customers  were 
usually  the  frequenters  of  tlie  less  fashion- 
able localities.  It  was  the  simple  fact  that 
Gigi  was  a  Florentine,  and,  like  a  Floren- 
tine, he  saw  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't 
have  the  sun  and  the  Arno  as  well  as  the 
Guiciardoni  who  lived  at  his  riglit,  or  the 
Rinuncini,  who  dwelt  on  liis  left  hand. 

Small  and  contracted  as  tliat  miserable 
frontage  was,  the  sun  did  shine  \\])0\\  it 
just  as  pleasantly  as  on  its  proud  neiglibors, 
and  the  bright  Arno  glided  by  with  its 
laughing  ripples  ;  while,  from  the  little 
window  above-stairs,  the  eye  ranged  over 
the  cypressrclad  hill  of  San  Miniato  and  the 


fair  gardens  of  the  Boboli.  On  one  side 
lay  the  quaint  old  structure  of  the  Ponte 
Vecchio,  with  its  glittering  stores  of  jewel- 
ry, and  on  the  other  the  graceful  elliptic 
arches  of  St.  Trinita  spanned  the  stream. 
The  quay  before  the  door  was  the  chosen 
rallying-point  of  all  Florence  ;  the  prome- 
nade where  lounged  all  its  fasliionables 
of  an  evening,  as  they  descended  from  their 
carriages  after  the  accustomed  drive  in  the 
Cascini.  The  Guardie  Nobili  passed  daily, 
in  all  tlieir  scarlet  bravery,  to  and  from  the 
Pitti  Palace  ;  tlie  Grand  Ducal  equipage 
never  took  any  other  road.  A  continual 
flov/  of  travelers  to  the  great  hotels  on  the 
quay  contributed  its  share  of  bustle  and 
animation  to  the  scene;  so  that  here  might 
be  said  to  meet,  as  in  a  focus,  all  that  made 
up  tlic  life,  the  stir,  and  the  movement  of 
the  capital. 

Full  of  amusement  and  interest,  as  that 
morning  panorama  often  is,  our  object  is 
less  to  linger  beside  it  than,  having  squeezed 
our  way  between  the  cliaotic  vairesof  Gigi's 
shop,  to  ascend  the  little,  dark,  and  creak- 
ing stairs  which  leads  to  the  first  story,  and 
into  which  we  now  beg  to  introduce  our 
reader.  There  are  but  two  rooms,  each  of 
them  of  the  dimensions  of  closets,  but  fur- 
nished v/itli  a  degree  of  pretension  that 
cannot  fail  to  cause  amazement  as  you 
enter.  Silk  draperies,  carved  cabinets, 
bronzes,  china,  chairs  of  ebony,  tables  of 
Buhl,  a  Persian  rug  on  the  floor,  an  alabas- 
ter lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  minia- 
tures in  handsome  frames,  and  armor  cover 
the  walls;  while,  scattered  about,  are  richly- 
bound  books  and  prints,  and  drawings  in 
water-color.  Through  the  half-drawn 
curtain  that  covers  the  doorway — for  there 
is  no  door — you  can  pee})  into  the  back 
room,  where  a  lighter  and  more  modern 
taste  prevails  ;  the  gold-s])riggcd  curtains 
of  a  French  bed,  and  the  Bohtmian  glass 
that  glitters  everywhere,  bespeaking  an- 
other era  of  decorative  luxury. 

It  is  not  with  any  individious  pleasure 
for  depreciation,  but  purely  in  the  interests 
of  truth,  that  we  must  now  tell  our  reader 
that,  of  all  this  seeming  elegance  and  splen- 
dor, nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  is  real. 
The  brocaded  silks  have  been  old  petti- 
coats ;  the  ebony  is  lacquer  ;  the  ivory  is 
bone  ;  the  statuettes  are  j)lastcr,  glazed  so 
as  to  look  like  marble;  the  armor  is  "pa- 
pier mache" — even  to  the  owner  himself, 
all  is  im])osition,  for  he  is  no  other  than 
Albert  Jekyl. 

Now,  my  dear  reader,  you  and  I  see  these 
things  in  precisely  the  same  light  ;  the  illu- 
sion of  a  first  glance  stripped  c>ti',  we  smile 
as  we  examine,  one  by  one,  the  ingenious 
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devices  meant  to  counterfeit  ancient  art  or 
modern  elegance.  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
we  derive  as  much  amusement  from  the 
ingenuity  exercised,  as  we  should  have  had 
pleasure  in  contemplating  the  realities  so 
ty]iified.  Still  there  is  one  individual  to 
■u'hom  this  consciousness  brings  no  alloy  of 
enjoyment — Jelcyl  has  persuaded  himself 
tc  accept  all  as  fact.  Like  the  Indian,  who 
first  carves  and  then  worships  his  god,  he 
has  gone  through  the  whole  process  of  fab- 
rication, and  now  gazes  on  his  handiwork 
with  the  eyes  of  a  true  believer.  Grace- 
fully reclined  upon  an  ottoman,  the  mock 
amber  mouthpiece  of  a  gilt  hookah  between 
his  lij^s,  he  dreams,  with  half-closed  eyes, 
of  Oriental  luxury  !  A  Syljarite  in  every 
taste,  he  has  invented  a  little  jihilosophy  of 
his  own.  He  has  seen  enough  of  life  to 
know  that  thousands  might  live  in  enjoy- 
ment out  of  the  suj^erfluities  of  rich  men,  j 
and  yet  make  them  nothing  the  poorer. 
"What  banquet  would  not  admit  of  a  guest 
the  more?  What/e^e  to  which  another 
might  not  be  added  ?  What  four-in-hand 
prances  by  without  some  vacant  seat,  be  it , 
even  in  the  rumble  ?  'What  gilded  gondola , 
has  not  a  place  to  spare  ?  To  be  this  "  com- 
plement" to  the  world's  want  is,  then,  his 
mission. 

No  man  invents  a  "  metier"  without  a 
strong  element  of  success.  The  very  cre- 
ative powder  is  an  earnest  of  victory.  It  is 
true  that  there  had  been  great  men  before 
Agamemnon  ;  so  had  there  been  a  race  of 
"diners-out"  before  Jekyl  ;  but  he  first  re- 
duced the  practice  to  system,  showing  that 
all  the  triumphs  of  cookery,  all  the  splen- 
dor of  equipage,  all  the  blandishments  of 
l)eauty,  all  the  fascinations  of  high  society, 
may  be  enjoyed  by  one  who  actually  does 
not  hold  a  "  share  in  the  company,"  and, 
without  the  qualification  of  scrip,  takes  his 
place  among  the  directors. 

Had  he  brought  to  this  new  profession 
common-place  abilities  and  inferior  acquire- 
ments, he  would  have  been  lost  amid  that 
vulgar  herd  of  indistinguishables  which  in- 
fest eveiy  city,  and  whose  names  are  not 
even  "writ  in  water."  Jekyl,  however, 
possessed  many  and  varied  gifts.  He  might 
have  made  a  popular  preacher  in  a  watering- 
place  ;  a  very  successful  doctor  for  nervous 
invalids  ;  a  clever  practitioner  at  the  bar  ; 
an  admirable  member  of  the  newspaper 
press  !  He  might  have  been  very  good  as 
an  actor  ;  he  would  have  been  glorious  as 
an  auctioneer  !  With  qualities  of  this  order, 
a  most  plastic  wit,  and  an  India-rubber 
conscience,  what  bound  need  there  be  to 
his  success  !  Nor  was  there.  He  was,  in 
all  the  society  of  the  capital,  not  alone  an 


admitted  and  accepted,  but  a  welcome, 
guest.  He  might  have  failed  to  strike  this 
man  as  being  clever,  or  thjit  as  lieing  agree- 
able. Some  might  be  disapjjointed  in  his 
smartness ;  some  might  think  his  social 
claims  overrated  ;  none  were  ever  offended 
by  anything  that  fell  from  him.  His  great 
secret  seemed  to  lie  in  the  fact  that,  if 
generally  easy  to  be  found  when  required, 
he  was  never  in  the  way  when  not  wanted. 
Had  he  possessed  the  gift  of  invisibility,  he 
could  scarcely  have  lieen  more  successful  in 
this  latter  good  quality.  He  never  inter- 
rupted a  confidence  ;  never  marred  a  tvte- 
ii-fcfe  ;  a  kind  of  instinct  would  arrest  his 
steps  as  he  approached  a  boudoir  where  his 
presence  would  be  undesirable  ;  and  he 
has  been  known  to  retire  from  a  door  on 
which  he  had  already  placed  his  hand,  with 
a  sudden  burst  of  intelligence  suggesting 
"  to  come  another  day." 

These,  however,  seem  mere  negative' 
qualities  ;  his  positive  ones  were,  however, 
not  less  remarkable.  The  faculties  which 
some  men  might  have  devoted  to  abstract 
science  or  metaphysical  inquiry,  he,  with  a 
keen  perception  of  his  own  fitness,  resolved 
to  exercise  upon  the  world  around  him. 
His  botany  was  a  human  classification  ;  all 
his  chemistry  an  analysis  of  men's  motives. 
It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  the  poet's  line  may 
have  been  received  by  him  with  a  peculiar 
limitation,  and  that,  if  "the  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man,"  his  investigations 
took  a  shape  scarcely  contemplated  by  the 
writer.  It  was  not  man  in  his  freedom  of 
thought  and  action,  not  man  in  all  the 
consciousness  of  power,  and  in  the  high  hope 
of  a  great  destiny  that  attracted  him — no! 
it  was  for  small  humanity  that  he  cared — 
— for  all  the  struggles  and  wiles,  and  plots 
and  schemings  of  this  wicked  world — for 
man  amid  its  pomps  and  vanities,  its  balls, 
its  festivals,  its  intrigues,  and  its  calami- 
ties. 

Ho  felt,  with  the  great  dramatist,  that 
:  "all  the  world's  a  stage,"  aiid,  the  l)etter 
to  enjoy  the  performance,  he  merely  took 
a  "  walking  character,"  that  gave  him  full 
leisure  to  watch  the  others.  Such  was  our 
friend,  Albert  Jekyl,  or  as  he  was  properly 
called  by  his  acquaintance,  Le  Due  de 
Dine-out,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Tal- 
leyrands,  who  are  Dues  de  Dino. 

Let  us  now,  without  further  speculation, 
come  back  to  him,  as  with  his  window 
open  to  admit  the  "  Arno  sun,"  he  lay  at 
full  length  upon  his  ottoman,  conning  over 
his  dinner-list.  He  had  been  for  some  time 
absent  from  Florence,  and  in  the  interval  a 
number  of  new  people  had  arrived,  and 
some  of  the  old  had  gone  aAvay.      He  was. 
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therefore,  running  over  the  names  of  the 
present  and  the  missing,  with  a  specula- 
tive thouglit  for  the  future. 

"  A  bad  season,  it  would  seem  ! "  mut- 
tered ho,  as  his  eye  traced  rapidly  the  list 
of  English  names,  in  which  none  of  any 
distinction  figured.  "  This  comes  of  Car- 
])onari  and  Illuminati  humbug.  They 
frighten  John  Bull,  and  he  will  not 
come  abroad  to  see  a  barricade  under  his 
window.  Great  numbers  have  gone  away 
too — the  Scotts,  the  Carringdons,  the 
Hopleys  ! — three  excellent  houses  ;  and 
those  dear  Milnwoods,  who,  so  lately 
*  reconciled  to  Eome,'  as  the  phrase  is, 
*took  out  their  piety'  in  Friday  fish- 
dinners. 

"  Tlie  Russians,  too,  have  left  us  ;  the 
Geroboffskys  gone  back  to  their  snows 
again,  and  expiating  their  '  liberal  tenden- 
cies'  by  a  tour  in  Siberia.  The  Chap- 
towitsch,  recalled  in  disgrace  for  asking 
one  of  Louis  Philippe's  sons  to  a  break- 
fast !  We  have  got  in  exchange  a  few 
Carlists,  half  a  dozen  '  Legitimists,'  with 
very  stately  manners  and  small  for- 
tunes. But  a  good  house  to  dine  at,  a 
good  salon  for  a  lounge,  a  pleasant  haunt 
for  all  seasons  and  at  all  hours,  what  is 
there  ?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  And 
what  a  city  this  was  once — crammed,  as  it 
used  to  be,  with  dear  delightful  'ruined 
families ; '  that  is,  those  who  left  ruin  to 
their  creditors  at  home,  to  come  out  and 
live  gloriously  abroad.  And  now  I  look 
down  my  list,  and,  except  my  little  Sun- 
day dinner  at  '  Marescotte's/  .and  that 
half-luncheon  thing  I  take  at  the  Villa 
Pessarole,  I  really  see  nothing  for  the 
whole  week.  The  Onslows,  alone,  figure 
in  strong  capitals.  Let  me  see,  then,  hovv^ 
they  must  be  treated.  I  have  already 
housed  them  at  the  Palazzo  Mazzarini, 
and,  for  some  days  at  least,  their  time  will 
be  filled  up  with  upholsterers,  decorators, 
and  such  like.  Then  the  campaign  will 
open,  and  I  can  but  watch  eventualities, 
and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  these.  The 
young  Guardsman  likes  play.  I  must  see 
that  Prince  Carini  does  not  get  hold  of 
him.  Miss  Onslow  has  a  taste  for  Gothic 
and  stained  glass  ;  that,  nowadays,  often 
ends  in  a  love  of  saints'  shin-bones  and 
other  relics.  My  lady  is  disposed  to  be  a 
'fast  one  ;'  and,  in  fact,  except  the  gruff 
old  doctor,  who  is  a  confounded  bore,  the 
Avhole  craft  is  deficient  in  ballast.  But 
I  was  forgetting  '  the  Dalton  ' — shame  on 
me,  for  she  is  very  pretty  indeed  ! "  He* 
seemed  to  ruminate  and  reflect  for  some 
minutes,  and  then  said  aloud,  "Yes,  ma 
belle   Catharine,   with  the   aid   of  Albert 


Jekyl,  with  hifi  counsel  to  gTiide,  and  his 
head  to  direct  you,  there's  no  saying  what 
your  destiny  m'ight  not  be  !  It  would  be, 
I  know  well,  very  hard  to  (♦onvince  you  of 
the  fact,  and  possibly,  were  I  to  try  it, 
you'd  be  silly  enougli  "to  fancy  me  in  love 
with  you  ! "  Albert  Jekyl  in  love  !  The 
idea  was  so  excellent  that  he  lay  back  and 
laughed  heartily  at  it.  "And 'yet,"  said 
he,  after  a  pause,  "you'll  see' this  fact 
aright  one  of  these  days.  You'll  learn  the 
immense  benefit  my  knowledge  would  be 
when  joined  to  your  own  beauty.  Ay, 
Kate  !  but  it  will  be  too  late — just  so,  too 
late  ;  then,  like  every  one  else,  you'll  have 
played  all  your  trumps  before  you  begin  to 
learn  the  game.  A  girl  who  has  caught  up 
every  trick  of  manner,  every  little  tactic  of 
society  within  a  month,  and  who,  at  this 
hour,  would  stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  most 
fastidious  eye,  is  a  great  prize  in  the  wheel. 
This  aptitude  might  lead  to  great  things, 
though,  in  all  probability,  it  will  never 
conduce  save  to  very  little  ones  ! " 

With  this  reflection  Jekyl  arose  to  begin 
his  toilet,  an  occupation  which,  less  from 
dandyism  than  pure  self-love,  he  usually 
prolonged  during  the  whole  morning.  It 
was  to  him  a  period  of  self-examination. 
He  seemed — to  use  a  mercantile  figure — to 
be  taking  stock  of  his  own  capabilities,  and 
investigating  his  own  means  of  future  suc- 
cess. It  was  an  "open  day" — that  is,  he 
knew  not  where  he  should  dine ;  so  that 
his  costume,  while  partaking  of  all-  the 
characteristics  of  the  morning,  had  yet 
combined  certain  little  decorative  traits 
that  would  not  be  unsuitable  if  pressed 
to  accept  an  unpremeditated  hospitality. 

There  were  very  few,  indeed,  with  whom 
Jekyl  would  have  condescended  so  to  dine, 
not  only  from  the  want  of  dignity  incurred, 
but  that  on  principle  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  humblest  fare  at  home  to  the 
vulgarity  of  a  pot-luck  dinner,  which  in- 
variably, as  he  said  himself,  deranged  your 
digestion,  and  led  to  wrong  intimacies. 

His  dress  being  completed,  he  looked  out 
along  the  crowd  to  see  in  whose  carriage  he 
v/as  to  have  a  seat  to  the  Cascini.  More 
than  one  inviting  gesture  motioned  him  to 
a  place,  as  equipage  after  equipage  passed 
on ;  but,  although  some  of  those  who 
sought  him  were  high  in  rank,  and  others 
distinguished  for  beauty  and  attraction, 
Jekyl  declined  the  courtesies  with  that 
little  wave  of  the  hand  so  significative  in 
all  Italian  intercourse.  Occasionally,  in- 
deed, a  bland,  regretful  smile  seemed  to 
convey  the  sorrow  the  refusal  cost  him  ; 
and  once  he  actually  placed  his  hand  over 
where   his  heart  might  be,  as  though  to 
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express  a  perfect  ]-;ang  of  suHering  ;  but 
still  he  bided  his  time. 

At  last,  a  very  dark  visage,  surrounded 
by  a  whisker  of  blackest  hair,  jieeped  from 
beneath  tlic  head  of  a  very  shabby  calOclie, 
■whose  liorse  and  coachman  were  all  of  the 
"seediest,"  and  Jekyl  cried  out,  "  Mor- 
lachc  ! "  Avhilc  he  made  a  sign  towards  the 
Cascini.  Tlie  other  replied  by  sjireading 
out  his  hand  horizontally  from  his  month, 
and  blowing  along  the  surface — a  i)anto- 
niime  meant  to  express  a  railroad.  Jekyl 
immediately  descended  and  took  his  j^lace 
beside  him. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


A  FAMILY  PICTURE. 


The  fashioua])lo  life  of  a  grcnt  city  has  a 
character  of  sameness  which  defies  all  at- 
tempts at  poi-traiture.  Well-bred  peoi)le, 
and  their  amusements,  are  all  constructed 
so  perfectly  alike — certain  family  traits  ])er- 
vading  them  throughout — that  every  eifort 
at  individualization  is  certain  to  be  a  failure. 
You  may  change  the  venue,  if  you  v/ill, 
from  London  to  Paris,  to  Vienna,  or  St. 
Petersburg,  but  the  issue  is  always  the 
same  ;  the  very  same  interests  are  at  work, 
and  the  same  passions  exorcised  by  the  self- 
same kind  of  people.  If  such  be  the  rule 
among  the  iirst-rato  capitals  of  Europe,  it  is 
very  far  "from  being  the  case  in  those  smaller 
cities  which  belong  to  inferior  states,  and 
which,  from  reasons  of  health,  pleasure  or 
economy,  are  the  resort  of  strangers  from 
different  parts  of  the  v/orld.  In  these,  so- 
ciety is  less  disciplined,  social  rank  less  de- 
fined ;  conflicting  claims  and  rival  nation- 
alities disturb  the  scene,  and  there  is,  so  to 
say,  a  kind  of  struggle  for  pre-eminence, 
which  in  better-regulated  communities  is 
never  witnessed.  If,  as  is  unquestionably 
true,  such  places  rarely  present  the  attrac- 
tions of  good  society,  they  offer  to  the  mere 
observer  infinitely  more  varied  and  amus- 
ing views  of  life  than  he  would  ever  expect 
to  see  elsevv'here.  As  in  the  few  days  of  a 
revolution,  when  the  ''barricades  are  up," 
and  all  hurrying  to  the  conflict,  more  of 
national  character  vvill  be  exhibited  than  in 
half  a  century  of  tame  obedience  to  the 
law  ;  so  here  are  displayed,  to  the  sun  and 
the  noonday,  all  those  passions  and  preten- 
sions wh-icii  rarely  see  the  light  in  other 
places. 

The  great  besetting  sin  of  this  social 
state  is  the  taste  for  notoriety.  Every- 
thing must  contribute  to  this  !  Not  alone 
v/^ealth,  splendor,  rank,   and  genius,    but 


vice,  in  all  its  shapes  and  forms,  must  be 
notorious.  "Better  be  calumniated  in  all 
the  moods  and  tenses  than  untalked  of,"  is 
the  grand  axiom.  Do  sometliing  that  can 
be  rei)ortcd  of  you  ;  good,  if  you  will — l)ad, 
if  you  must ;  but  do  it.  If  you  be  not  rich 
enough  to  astonish  by  the  caprices  of  your 
wealth,  do  something  l)y  your  wits,  or  even 
your  wliiskers.  The  color  of  a  man's  gloves 
has  sufficed  to  make  his  fortune. 

Upon  this  strange  ocean,  which,  if 'rarely 
storm-shaken,  was  never  i^erfectly  tranquil, 
the  Onslows  wore  now  launched,  as  well 
pleased  as  people  usually  are  who,  from  be- 
ing of  third  or  fourth-rate  importance  in 
their  own  country,  suddenly  awake  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  cclcbrifies  abroad. 

Tlie  Mazzarini  Palace  had  long  been  un- 
tenanted ;  its  last  occupant  had  been  one  of 
the  Borghese  family,  whose  princely  fortune 
was  still  unabte  to  maintain  the  splendor  of 
a  residence  fitted  only  for  royalty.  To 
learn,  therefore,  that  a  rich  "milordo" 
had  arrived  there  with  the  intention  of  pass- 
ing his  winter,  was  a  piece  of  news  that  oc- 
cupied every  tongue  in  the  city.  Gossips 
were  questioned  about  the  private  history, 
the  Peerage  consulted  for  such  facts  as 
were  public.  Sir  Stafford's  wealth  was 
actively  discussed,  and  all  possible  inroads 
upon  it  his  son's  extravagance  might  have 
made,  debated  and  decided  on.  A  minute 
investigation  into  their  probable  reasons  for 
leaving  England  was  also  instituted,  in 
which  conjectures  far  more  ingenious  than 
true  figured  prominently.  "What  they  were 
like — Vv'hat  they  said,  did,  and  meant  to 
do — was  the  sole  table-talk  of  the  capital. 

"  They've  had  their  horses  out  from  Eng- 
land," said  one  ;  "  They've  taken  the  best 
box  at  the  Pergola,"  said  another  ;  "They've 
engaged  Midchekoff's  cook,"  said  a  third  ; 
"They've  been  speaking  to  Gridani  about 
his  band,"  chimed  in  a  fourth  ;  and  so  on. 
All  their  proceedings  v/ere  watched  and  fol- 
lovvTd  by  that  eager  vulturehood  which 
liungers  for  ortolans,  and  thirsts  for  iced 
champagne. 

Xor  were  the  Onslows  without  offering 
food  for  this  curious  solicitude.  From  the 
hour  of  her  arrival.  Lady  Hester  had  been 
deeply  engaged,  in  concert  with  her  grand 
vizier,  Albert  Jekyl,  in  preparations  for  the 
coming  campaign.  An  army  of  upholster- 
ers, decorators,  and  such  like,  beset  the 
palazzo  with  enormous  vans  crammed  full 
of  wares.  Furniture,  that  had  served  royal 
guests,  and  was  even  yet  in  high  preserva- 
tion, was  condemned,  to  give  way  to  newer 
and  more  costly  decoration  ;  rich  stuffs  and 
hangings,  that  had  been  the  admiration  of 
many  a  visitor,  were  ruthlessly  pulled  down, 
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to  be  replaced  by  even  more  gorgeous 
materials  ;  till  at  last  it  was  wiiispered 
about,  that,  except  some  antique  cabinets, 
the  pictures,  and  a  few  tal)les  of  malachite 
or  marble,  little  or  nothing  remained  of 
what  once  constituted  the  splendor  of  tiie 
place. 

These  were  mere  rumors,  however,  for  as 
yet  none,  save  Albert  Jokyl  himself,  hud 
'seen  the  interior  ;  and  from  him,  uidcss  dis- 
posed to  accord  it,  all  confidence  was  hope- 
less. Indeed,  his  little  vague  stare  when 
questioned — his  simpering,  ''I  shouldn't 
wonder,"  "It  is  very  likely,"  or,  ''Now 
that  you  mention  it,  I  begin  to  think  so, 
too" — would  have  disarmed  the  suspicion  of 
all  who  had  not  studied  him  deeply.  What 
the  Onslovfs  were  going  to  do,  and  when 
they  would  do  it,  were,  then,  the  vexed 
questions  of  every  coterie.  In  a  few  days 
more  the  carnival  would  begin,  and  yet  no 
announcement  of  their  intentions  had  yet 
gone  forth — no  programme  of  future  festivi- 
ties been  issued  to  the  world.  A  vague  and 
terrible  fear  began  to  prevail  that  it  was 
possible  they  meant  all  these  splendid 
preparations  for  themselves  alone.  Such  a 
treason  was  incredible  at  first  ;  but  as  day 
followed  day,  and  no  sign  was  made,  sus- 
picion ripened  into  actual  dread  ;  and  noAV 
the  eager  expectants  '  began  to  whisper 
among  themselves  dark  reasons  for  a  con- 
duct so  strange  and  inexplicable. 

Haggerstone  contributed  his  share  to 
these  mysterious  doubtings  ;  for,  Avhile  not 
confessing  that  liis  acquaintance  with  the 
Onslows  v/as  of  the  very  slightest,  and 
dated  but  from  a  week  before,  ho  «poke  of 
them  with  all  the  alfected  ease  and  infor- 
mation of  one  who  had  known  them  for 
years. 

Nor  were  his  comments  of  the  most  flat- 
tering kind ;  for,  seeing  how  decidedly  every 
effort  he  made  to  renew  acquaintance  Avas 
met  by  a  steady  opposition,  he  lost  no  time 
in  assuming  his  stand  as  enemy.  The  in- 
terval of  doubt  which  had  occurred  as  to 
their  probable  mode  of  life  was  favorable 
for  this  line  of  action.  None  knew  if  they 
were  ever  to  partake  of  the  splendor  and 
magnificence  of  the  Mazzarini ;  none  could 
guess  what  chance  they  had  of  the  sumptu- 
ous banquets  of  the  rich  man's  taJde.  It 
was  a  lottery,  in  which,  as  yet,  they  had 
not  even  a  ticket,  and  what  so  natural  as 
to  depreciate  the  scheme  ! 

If  the  courts  of  laAv  and  ef(uity  be  the 
recognized  tribunals  l)y  which  the  rights  of 
property  are  decided,  so  there  exist  in 
every  city  not  less  decisive  courts,  which  pro- 
nounce upon  all  questions  of  social  claims, 
and  deliver  judgments  upon  the  pretensions 


of  every  new  arrival  amongst  them.  High 
amid  the  number  of  these  was  a  certain 
family  called  llicketts,  who  had  been  resi- 
dents of  Florence  for  thirty  odd  years  back. 
They  consisted  of  three  persons— General 
Ivicketts,  his  wife,  and  a  maiden  sister  of 
the  general.  They  inhabited  a  small  house 
in  a  garden  within  the  boulevard,  dignified 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Villino  Zoe."  It  had 
originally  been  the  huml3le  residence  of  a 
market-gardener,  but,  by  the  aid  of  paint 
and  plaster,  contrived  to  imj)ose  upon  the 
world  almost  as  successfully  as  did  the  fair 
owner  herself  by  the  help  of  similar  ad- 
juncts. A  word,  however,  for  the  human- 
ities before  we  speak  of  their  abiding-place. 
The  "  general  "  —  heaven  alone  knew 
when,  where,  or  in  what  service  he  became 
so — was  a  snia.ll,  delicate  little  man,  with 
bland  manners,  a  weak  voice,  a  weak  stom- 
ach, and  a  wcal;er  head  ;  his  instincts  all 
mild,  gentle,  and  inoffensive,  and  his  whole 
pursuit  in  life  a  passion  for  inventing  forti- 
ficatior;s,  and  defending  passes  and  tctes-du- 
poiit  by  lines,  circumvallations,  and  rave- 
lins, which  cost  reams  of  paper  and  w^hole 
buckets  of  water-color  to  describe.  The 
only  fire  which  burned  with.in  his  nature 
was  a  little  flickering  flame  of  hope  that 
one  day  the  v/orld  would  awake  to  the  re- 
cognition of  his  great  discoveries,  and  his 
name  be  associated  with  thoeo  of  '\^auban 
and  Carnot.  Sustained  by  this,  he  bore 
up  against  contemporary  neglect  and  ac- 
tual indifference  ;  he  wln'cpered  to  hhnself 
that,  like  Nelson,  lie  would  one  day  "  have 
a  gazette  of  his  own,"  and  in  this  firm  con- 
viction, he  went  on  with  rule  and  compass, 
measuring  and  daubing  and  drawing  from 
morn  till  night,  happy,  humble,  and  con- 
tented :  nothing  coulcl  possibly  be  more 
inoffensive  than  such  an  existence.  Even 
the  French  —  our  natural  enemies  —  or 
the  Eussians — our  Palmerctonian  ''  BCtes 
Noires" — ^would  have  forgiven,  had  they 
but  seen,  'the  devices  of  his  patriotism. 
Never  did  heroic  ardor  burn  in  a  milder 
bosom;  for,  though  his  brain  reveled  in  all 
the  horrors  of  siege  and  slaughter,  he  would 
not  have  had  the  heart  to  crush  a  beetle. 

Unlike  him  in  every  respect  was  the 
partner  of  his  joys  :  a  more  bustling,  plot- 
ting, scheming  existence  it  was  hard  to 
conceive.  Most  pretenders  are  satisfied 
with  aspiring  to  one  crown  ;  her  ambitions 
were  "legion."  AVhen  Columbus  received 
the  taunts  of  the  courtiers  on  the  case  of 
his  discovery,  and  merely  replied  that  the 
merit  lay  simply  in  the  fact  that  he  alone 
had  made  it,  he  Avas  uttering  a  truth  sus- 
ceptible of  very  Avide  application.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  inventions  Avhich  promote  the 
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happiness  or  secure  the  ease  of  mankind, 
have  not  "been  a  whit  more  difficult  than 
that  of  balancing  the  Qgg.  They  only 
needed  that  some  one  should  tliink  of  them 
"jmictically."  Thousands  may  have  done 
so  in  moods  of  speculation  or  fancy  ;  the 
grand  requisite  was  a  practical  intelligence. 
Such  was  Mrs.  Ricketts's.  As  she  had  seen 
at  jSTaples  the  lava  used  for  mere  road- 
making,  which,  in  other  hands  and  by 
other  treatment,  might  have  been  fashioned 
iuto  all  the  shapes  and  colors  of  Bohemian 
glass,  so  did  she  perceive  that  a  certain  raw 
material  Avas  equally  miyapplied  and  de- 
voted.to  base  US3S,  but  which,  by  the  touch 
of  genius,  might  be  made  powerful  as  the 
wand  of  an  enchanter.  This  was  "  Flat- 
tery.'' Do  not,  like  the  Spanish  courtiers, 
my  dear  reader — do  not  smile  at  her  dis- 
covery, nor  suppose  that  she  had  been 
merely  exploring  an  old  and  exhausted 
mine.  Her  llattery  was  not,  as  the  world 
employs  it,  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  ex- 
isting qualities,  but  a  grand  poetic  and 
creative  power,  that  actually  begot  the 
great  sublime  it  praised.  Whatever  your 
walk,  rank,  or  condition  in  life,  she  in- 
-stantly  laid  hold  of  it  to  entrap  you.  No 
matter  what  your  size,  stature,  or  sym- 
metry, she  could  costume  you  in  a  minute  ! 
Her  praises,  like  an  elastic-web  livery,  fitted 
all  her  slaves  ;  and  slaves  were  they  of  the 
most  abject  slavery,  v/ho  were  led  by  the 
dictation  of  her  crafty  intelligence  ! 

A  wOrd  about  poor  Martha,  and  we  have 
done  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  need  Ave 
should  say  more  than  that  she  was  univer- 
sally known  as  "  poor  Martha"  by  all  their 
acquaintance.  Oh  !  what  patience,  sub- 
mission, and  long-suffering  it  takes  before 
the  world  Avill  confer  its  degree  of  martyr 
— before  they  will  condescend  to  visit,  even 
with  so  cheap  a  thnig  as  compassion,  the 
life  of  an  enduring  self-devotion.  Martha 
had  had  but  one  idol  all  her  life — her 
brother  ;  and  although,  when  he  married 
late  in  years,  she  had  almost  died  broken- 
hearted at  the  shock,  she  clung  to  him  and 
his  fortunes,  unable  to  separate  from  one 
to  Avhose  habits  she  had  been  ministering 
for  a1)0ve  thirty  years.  It  was  said  that 
originally  she  Avas  a  person  of  good  com- 
mon faculties,  and  a  reasonably  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  ;  but  to  see  lier  at  the 
time  of  which  Ave  noAv  speak,  not  a  vestige 
remained  of  either — not  a  stone  marked 
AAdiere  the  edifice  once  stood.  Nor  can  this 
be  matter  of  wonderment.  Who  could 
have  passed  years  amid  all  the  phantasma- 
goria of  that  iinreal  existence,  and  either 
not  gone  clean  mad,  or  made  a  weak  com- 
promise  with  sanity,  by  accepting  every- 


thing as  real?  Poor  Martha  had  exactly 
these  tAvo  alternatives — either  to  "  believe 
the  crusts  mutton,"  or  be  eternally  shut 
out  from  all  hope.  AVho  can  tell  the  long 
and  terrible  struggle  such  a  mind  must 
have  endured? — Avhat  little  bursts  of  hon- 
est energy  repelled  by  fear  and  timidity  ? — 
Avhat  good  intentions  ballled  by  natural 
humility,  and  the  affection  she  bore  her 
brotlier  ? 

It  may  have,  nay,  it  did,  cost  her  much 
to  believe  this  strange  creed  of  her  sister- 
in-law  ;  but  she  ended  by  doing  so.  So 
implicit  was  her  faith,  that,  like  a  true 
devotee,  she  would  not  trust  the  evidence 
of  her  oAvn  senses,  if  opposed  by  the  articles 
of  her  belief.  The  very  jiictures,  at  whose 
purchase  she  had  been  ])rcsent,  and  whose 
restoration  and  rclacquering  had  been  the 
Avork  of  her  OAvn  hands,  she  was  willing  to 
aver  had  been  the  gifts  of  royal  and  princely 
personages.  The  books  for  A\hich  she  had 
herself  written  to  the  publishers,  she  Avould 
swear  Avere  all  tributes  offered  by  the  re- 
spective Avriters  to  the  throne  of  ta!-te  and 
erudition.  Every  object  Avith  Avliose  humble 
birth  and  origin  she  was  familiar,  was  as- 
sociated in  her  mind  with  som.e  curious 
history,  which,  got  off  by  rote,  she  repeated 
Avith  full  credulity.  Like  the  well-knoAvn 
athlete,  who  lifted  a  bull  because  he  had 
accustomed  himself  to  the  feat  since  the 
animal  had  been  a  calf,  rising  from  small 
beginnings,  she  had  so  educated  her  facul- 
ties, that  now  nothing  v/as  above  her 
poAvers.  Not  all  the  straits  and  contriv- 
ances by  which  this  motley  display  was  got 
up — not  all  tlic  previous  schemes  and  plot- 
tings — not  all  the  discussions  as  to  what 
king. or  kaiser  this  should  be  attributed — 
by  Avhat  artist  that  was  painted — who 
carved  this  cup — who  enameled  that  vase 
— could  shake  the  firmness  of  her  faith 
when  the  matter  was  once  decided.  She 
might  oppose  the  bill  in  every  stage  ;  she 
might  caA'il  at  it  in  committee,  and  divide 
on  every  clause  ;  but  Avlien  it  once  l)eeame 
laAV,  she  revered  it  as  a  statute  of  the  land. 
All  her  own  doubts  faded  aAA'ay  on  the  in- 
staut ;  all  her  former  suggestions  vanished 
at  once  ;  a  ncAV  light  seemed  to  break  on 
her  mind,  and  she  appeared  to  see  Avitli  the 
eyes  of  truth  and  discernment.  We  have 
been  led  away  beyond  our  intention  in  this 
sketch,  and  have  no  space  to  devote  to  that 
temple  wherein  the  mysteries  Avere  cele- 
brated. Enough,  if  we  say  that  it  is  small 
and  ill-arranged,  its  discomfort  increased 
by  the  incongruous  collection  of  rare  and 
curious  objects  by  which  it  was  filled. 
Stuffed  lions  stood  in  the  hall  ;  mock  men 
in  armor  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  li- 
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"brary ;  vast  glass  cases  of  mineralogical 
wealth,  botanical  specimens,  stuffed  birds, 
impaled  biitterilies,  Indian  weapons,  Etru- 
rian cups,  Irish  antiquities,  Chinese  curi- 
osities, covered  the  walls  on  every  side. 
!N"ot  a  specimen  amongst  them  that  could 
not  trace  its  presentation  to  some  illustri- 
ous donor.  Mi  nuitures  of  dear,  dear  friends 
were  everywhere ;  and  what  a  catholic 
friendship  was  that  which  included  every 
one,  from  Lord  BjTon  to  Chalmers,  and 
took  in  the  whole  range  of  morals,  frorti 
Mrs.  Opie  to  Fanny  Elssler.  Indeed,  al- 
though the  fair  Zoe  was  a  "rigid  virtue," 
her  love  of  genius,  her  "mind-worship," 
as  she  called  it,  often  led  her  into  strange 
intimacies  with  that  intellectiuil  class  whose 
strength  lies  in  pirouettes,  and  Avhose  gifts 
are  short  petticoats.  In  a  Avord,  whatever 
was  "notorious"  was  her  natural  prey;  a 
great  jiainter,  a  great  radical,  a  great  basso, 
a  great  traveler  ;  any  one  to  lionize,  any- 
thing to  hang  history  upon  ;  to  enlist,  even 
"for  one  night  only,"  in  that  al^surd  com- 
edy which -was  performed  at  her  liouse,  and 
to  display  among  her  acquaintances  as  an- 
other in  "that  long  catalogue  of  those  who 
came  to  lay  the  tribute  of  their  genius  at 
her  feet. 

That  a  large  section  of  society  Avas  dis- 
posed to  be  rude  and  ungenerous  enough 
to  think  her  a  bore,  is  a  fact  that  Ave  are, 
howcA'er  unAvilling,  obliged  to  confess  ;  but 
her  actual  influence  Avas  little  affected  by 
the  fact.  Tlie  real  serious  business  of  life 
is  often  carried  on  in  localities  surrounded 
by  innumerable  incouA-enienceo.  Men  buy 
and  sell  their  millions,  subsidize  states,  and 
raisefloans  in  dens  dark  and  dismal  enough 
to  be  prison-cells.  In  the  same  Avay,  the 
Villino  was  a  recognized  rendezvous  of  all 
who  wanted  to  hear  Avhat  Avas  going  on  in 
the  world,  and  Avho  wished  to  be  a  la  hau- 
teur of  every  current  scandal  of  the  day. 
Not  that  such  was  ever  the  tone  of  the 
couA-ersation  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  "all 
taste  and  the  musical  glasses,"  the  "naughty 
talk  "  being  the  mere  asides  of  the  scene. 

NoAv,  in  that  season  of  foreign  life  which 
precedes  the  CarniA'al,  and  on  those  nights 
Avhen  there  is  no  opera,  any  one  bencAolent 
enough  to  open  his  doors  to  receive  is 
sure  of  full  houses;  so  the  Villino  "im- 
proved the  occasion  "  by  announcing  a  series 
of  Tuesdays'  and  Fridays,  Avhich  Avere,-  as 
the  pa])ers  say,  frequented  by  all  the  rank 
and  fashion  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  at  one 
of  these  "at  homes"  that  Ave  Avould  noAV 
present  our  reader — not,  indeed,  during 
the  full  moon  of  the  reception,  Avhen  the 
croAvded  rooms,  suffocating  Avith  heat,  Avere 
crammed  with  visitors,  talking  in   every 


tongue  of  Europe,  and  every  imaginable 
dialect  of  each.  The  great  mcUe  tourna- 
ment Avas  over,  and  a  f  cnv  lingered  over  the 
noAv  empty  lists,  discussing  in  familiar  con- 
verse the  departed  guests  and  the  events  of 
the  evening. 

.  Til  is  privy  council  consisted  of  the  read- 
er's old  acquaintance,  Ilaggerstone;  a  Russo- 
Polisli  Count  Petrolaffski,  a  dark,  salloAV- 
skinned,  odd-looking  gentleman,  whose  na- 
tional predilections  had  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  an  enemy  to  the  emperor,  but 
AAdiose  priAate  resources,  it  was  rumored, 
came  from  the  imperial  treasury  to  reward 
his  serA;ices  as  a  spy;  a  certain  Mr.  Scroope 
Purvis,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Eicketts,  com- 
pleting the  party.  lie  Avas  a  little,  rosy- 
cheeked  old  man,  Avith  a  limp  and  a  stut- 
ter, perpetually  running  about  retailing 
gossip,  Avhich,  by  some  accident  or  other, 
he  invariably  got  all  wrong,  never,  on  even 
the  most  trifling  occasion,  being  able  to 
record  a  fact  as  it  occurred. 

Such  were  the  individuals  of  a  group 
Avliich  sat  around  the  fire  in  close  and  secret 
confab,  Mrs.  Eicketts  herself  placed  in  the 
midst,  her  fair  proportions  gracefully  dis- 
posed in  a  chair  whose  embroidery  displayed 
all  the  quarterings  and  emblazonment  of 
lier  family  for  centuries  back.  The  "bill" 
before  the  liouse  was  tlie  Onslows,  whose 
res  geslm  were  causing  a  most  intense  in- 
terest everywhere. 

"  Have  dey  return  your  call,  madam?" 
asked  the  Pole,  Avith  an  almost  impercept- 
ible glance  beneath  his  dark  brows. 

"  Not  yet,  count;  we  only  left  our  cards 
yesterday."  This,  be  it  said  in  parenthesis, 
Avas  "  inexact  "—the.  visit  had  been  made 
eight  days  before.  "  Nor  should  we  have 
gone  at  all,  but  Lady  Foxington  begged 
and  entreated  Ave  Avould.  '  They  will  be  so 
utterly  without  guidance  of  any  kind,'  she 
said;  'you  must  really  take  them  in  hand.'  " 

"  And  you  will  take  dem  in  your  hand 
—eh?"       ■ 

"  That  depends,  my  dear  count — that 
depends,"  said  she,  pondering.  "  We  must 
see  what  line  they  adoj^t  here;  rank  and 
Avealtli  have  no  influence  with  us  if  un- 
united Avith  moral  and  intellectual  excel- 
lence." 

"  I  take  it,  then,  your  circle  will  be 
more  select  than  amusing  this  Avinter,"  said 
Haggerstone,  Avith  oneof  his  wliip-cracking 
enunciations. 

"  Be  it  so,  colonel,"  sighed  she,  plaint- 
ively. "'  Like  a  lone  beacon  on  a  rock, 
Avith 1  forget  the  ((notation." 

"  With  the  phos-phos-phos-phate  of  lime 
upon  it?"  said  Purvis,  "  that  new  discov- 
co-covery?" 
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*  With  no  such  thing!  A  figure  is,  I 
perceive,  a  dangerous  mode  of  expression." 
"  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  cried  he,  with  a  })eculiar 
cackle,  whose  hysteric  notes  always  carried 
liimself  into  the  seventh  heaven  of  enjoy- 
ment, ^'  you  would  cut  a  pretty  figure  if 
you  were  to  be  made  a  beacon  of,  and  be 
burned  like  Mos-s.     Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

The  lady  turned  from  him  in  disdain, 
and  addressed  the  colonel. 

'*'  So  you  really  think  that  they  arc  em- 
barrassed, and  that  is  the  true  reason  of 
their  coming  abroad?" 

"  I  believe  I  may  say  I  know  it,  ma'am!" 
rejoined  he.  "  There  is  a  kind  of  connec- 
tion between  our  families,  although  1  should 
be  very  sorry  they'd  hear  of  it — the  Badel}  s 
and  the  Harringtons  are  first  cousins." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure!"  broke  in  Purvis. 
'*'  Jane  Harrington  was  father — no,  no,  not 
father — she  was  mo-mo-motlier  of  Tom 
Badely;  no!  that  isn't  it,  she  was  his  aunt, 
or  his  brother-in-law,  I  forget  which." 

"  Pray  be  good  enough,  sir,  not  to  in- 
volve a  respectal^le  family  in  a  breach  of 
the  common  law,"  said  Haggerstone,  tartly, 
"  and  leave  the  explanation  to  me." 

"  How  I  do  dislike  dat  English  habit  of 
countin'  cousins,"  said  the  Pole;  "  you 
never  see  tree,  four  English  togcder  widout 
a  leetle  tree  of  genealogie  in  do  middle,,  and 
dey  do  sit  all  round,  fighting  for  do  fruit." 

"  Financial  reasons,  then,  might  dictate 
retirement,"  said  Mrs.  Eicketts,  coming 
back  to  the  original  theme. 

A  very  significant  nod  from  Haggerstone 
inferred  that  he  concurred  in  the  remark. 

"  Four  contested  elections  for  a  county, 
ma'am,  a  speuthrift  wife,  and  a  gambling 
son,  rarely  increase  a  man's  income,"  said 
he,  sententiously. 

"  Do.  he  play?  What  for  play  is  he  fond 
of?"  asked  the  Pole,  eagerly. 

"  Play,  sir?  There  is  nothing  an  Eng- 
lishman will  not  play  at — from  the  turf, 
to  tossing  for  sovereigns." 

"  So  Hamlet  ii'Ay,  in  Shakspearc,  '  de  play 
is  de  ting,'"  cried  the  count,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  made  a  happy  quotation, 

"  They  are  going  to  have  plays,"  broke 
in  Purvis;  ;  "  Jekyl  let  it  out  "^to  night. 
They're  to  get  up  a  Vau-vau-vau-vau " 

''  A  tcte  dc  veau,  probably,  sir,"  said 
Haggerstone;  "  in  which  case,"  continued 
he,  in  a  whisper,  "you  would  be  invaluable." 

"  ISo,  it  isn't  that,"  broke  in  Purvis; 
"  they  are  to  have  what  they  call  Pro- 
verbs." 

"  I  trust  they  have  engaged  your  services 
as  Solomon,  sir,"  said  Haggerstone,  with 
that  look  of  satisfaction  which  always  fol- 
lowed an  impudent  speech. 


"  I  heard  the  subject  of  one  of  them,*' 
resumed  the  other,  v.ho  Avas  far  too  occu- 
pied with  his  theme  to  bestow  a  thought 
u])on  a  sarcasm.  "  There's  a  lady  in  love 
with — with — with  her  Miim-mam-mam — " 

'•'  Her  mamma,"  suggested  the  Pole. 

^'  Xo,  it  isn't  lier  mamma;  it's  her  Mam- 
ame-ameluke  slave;  and  he,  who  h  a  native 
prince,  wuth  a  great  many  wives  of  his 
own " 

''  Oh,  for  shame,  Scroope,  you  forget 
Martina  is  here,"  said  Mrs.  Eicketts,  who 
was  always  ready  to  suppress  the  bore  by  a 
call  to  order  on  the  score  of  morals. 

"  It  isn't  wrong,  I  assure  you;  just  hear 
me  out;  let  me  only  explain " 

"  There,  pray  don't  insist,  I  beg  you," 
said  Mrs.  Eicketts,  with  a  regal  v/aveof  her 
hand. 

''Why,  it's  Miss  Dalton  is  to  i)]ay  it, 
Jekyl  says,"  cried  Purvis,  in  a  tone  of  most 
im])lorir.g  cadence. 

"And  who  may  Miss  Dalton  be?"  asked 
Mrs.  Eicketts 

'•'  She's  the  niece — no,  she's  the  aunt — 
or  rather  her  father  is  aunt  to — to " 

"  He  may  be  an  old  lady,  sir;  but, 
surely " 

"  Oh,  I  have  it  now  ! "  broke  in  Purvis. 
"It  was  her  mother;  Miss  Da-a-alton's 
mother  was  uncle  to  a  Stafford." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  shorten  the  pedigree," 
said  Haggerstone,  tartly.  "  The  young  lady 
is  the  daughter  of  a  man  whom  this  same 
Sir  Stafford  tricked  out  of  his  fortune  ; 
they  were  distant  relatives,  so  ho  hadn't 
even  the  plea  of  blood-relationship  to  cover 
liis  iniquity.  It  was,  however,  an  Irifh 
fortune,  and,  like  a  Spanish  chateau,  its 
loss  is  more  a  question  of  feeling  than  of 
fact.  The  lav/yers  still  say  tliat  Dalton's 
riglit  is  unimpeachable,  and  that  the  0ns- 
lows  have  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  case  for 
a  jurv." 

"  An'  have  de  lady  no  broder  nor  sister  ^  " 
asked  the  count,  who  had  heard  this  story 
Vv'itli  much  attention. 

"She  has,  sir,  both  brother  and  sister, 
but  both  illegitimate,  so  that  this  girl  is  the 
heiress  to  the  estate." 

"And  probably  destined  to  be  tliewife  of 
the  young  Guardsman,"  said  ]\Irs.  Eicketts. 

"  Guessed  with  your  habitual  perspicuity, 
madam,"  said  Haggerstone,  bowing. 

"  How  very  shocking  !  What  worldlincss 
one  sees  everywhere  ! "  cried  she,  plaintively. 

"  The  world  is  excessively  worldly,  mad- 
am," rejoined  Haggerstone  ;  "but  I  really 
believe  that  we  are  not  a  jot  worse  than 
were  the  patriarchs  of  old." 

"  Ah,  oui,  les  patriarches  ! "  echoed  the 
Pole,  laugliing,  and  always  ready  to  seize 
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upon  an"  allusion  thit  savored  of  irrever- 
ence. 

"  Count !  Colonel  Haggerstone  !  "  cried 
Mrs.  Kicketts,  in  reproof,  and  with  a  look 
to  where  Martha  sat  at  her  embroidery- 
frame.  "And  this  Miss  Dalton — is  she 
prett}'^  ?  " 

*'  She  is  pretty  at  this  moment,  madam  ; 
but,  with  a  clever  hairdresser  and  a  good 
milliner,  would  be  downright  beautiful.  Of 
course  these  are  adjunc's  she  is  likely  to 
find  during  her  sojourn  with  the  Onslows." 

"  Poor  thing  !  how  glad  one  would  be  to 
offer  her  a  kinder  asylum,"  said  Mrs.  Eick- 
etts,  while  she  threw  her  eyes  over  the 
cracked  chiiia  monsters  and  mock  Vandykes 
around  her ;  "  a  home,"  added  she,  "  where 
intellectuality  and  refinement  might  com- 
pensate for  the  vulgar  pleasures  of  mere 
wealth ! " 

"  She  may  want  such,  one  of  these  days 
yet,  or  I'm  much  mistaken,"  said  Hagger- 
stone. "  Onslow  has  got  himself  very  deep 
in  railway  speculations ;  he  has  heavy  lia- 
bilities in  some  Mexican  mining  affairs,  too. 
They've  all  been  living  very  fast ;  and  a 
crash — a  real  '  crash ' '' — this  word  he  gave 
with  a  force  of  utterance  that  only  malig- 
nity could  compass — "is  almost  certain  to 
follow.  What  an  excellent  stable  will  come 
to  the  hammer  then  !  There's  a  '  Bone- 
setter  '  colt  worth  a  thousand  guineas,  with 
his  engagements." 

And  now  there  was  a  little  j^ause  in  the 
dialogue,  while  each  followed  out  the 
thoughts  of  his  own  mind.  Haggerstone's 
were  upon  the  admirable  opportunity  of 
picking  up  a  first-rate  batch  of  horses  for  a 
fourth  of  their  value  ;  Mrs.  Eicketts  was 
pondering  over  the  good  policy  of  securing 
possession  of  a  rich  heiress  as  a  member  of 
her  family,  to  be  held  in  bondage  as  long 
as  possible,  and  eventually — if  it  muf<t  be — 
given  in  marriage  to  some  unprovided-for 
cousin  ;  the  Pole's  dreams  were  of  a  rich 
wife  ;  and  Purvis,  less  auilntious  than  the 
rest,  merely  reveled  in  the  tliought  of  all 
the  gossip  this  great  event,  when  it  should 
come  off,  would  afford  him  ;  the  innumer- 
able anecdotes  he  would  have  to  retail  of 
the  family  and  their  wastefulness  ;  tiie  tea- 
parties  he  should  enliven  by  his  narratives  ; 
the  soirees  he  would  amuse  with  his  sallies. 
Blessed  gift  of  imbecility  !  how  infinitely 
more  pleasurable  to  its  possessor  than  all 
the  qualities  and  attributes  of  genius  ! 

"Dat  is  ver  pretty,  indeed,  tres  jolie!" 
said  the  count,  bestowing  a  look  of  approval 
at  the  embroidery-frame,  whereupon,  for 
eight  mortal  months,  poor  Martha  labored 
at  the  emblazonment  of  the  Eicketts  arms ; 
"de  leetle  dogs  are  as  de  life." 
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"They  are  tigers.  Monsieur  le  Comte," 
replied  she,  modestly. 

"  Oh,  pardon  !  de  are  '  tigres  ! ' " 

"  Most  puppies  are  somewhat  tigerish 
nowadays,"  chimed  in  Haggerstone,  rising 
to  take  his  leave. 

"  You  are  leaving  us  early,  colonel,"  said 
the  old  genei-al,  as  he  awoke  from  a  long 
nap  on  the  little  corner  sofa,  which  formed 
his  resting-place. 

"It  is  past  two,  sir;  and,  even  in  your 
society,  one  cannot  cheat  time.  Then,  hav- 
ing acquitted  himself  of  his  debt  of  imperti- 
nence, he  wished  them  good-night.  The 
others,  also,  took  their  leave  and  departed. 


CHAPTEE  XXII. 


Let  us  now  return  to  Kate  Dalton,  whose 
life,  since  we  last  saw  her,  had  been  one 
round  of  brilliant  enjoyment.  To  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  journe}^,  with  all  its  varied  ob- 
jects of  interest,  the  jiicturesque  scenery  of 
the  Via  Mala,  the  desolate  grandeur  of  the 
Splugen,  the  calm  and  tranquil  beauty  of 
Como,  succeeded  the  thousand  treasures  of 
art  in  tlie  great  cities  where  they  halted. 
At  first  every  image  and  object  seemed  asso- 
ciated by  some  invisible  link  with  thoughts 
of  home.  What  would  Nelly  think  or  say 
of  this  ?  was  the  ever-recurring  question  of 
her  mind.  How  should  she  ever  be  able  to 
treasure  up  her  own  memories  and  tell  of 
the  wonderful  things  that  every  moment 
met  her  eyes  ?  The  quick  succession  of 
objects,  all  new  and  dazzling,  were  but  so 
many  wonders  to  bring  back  to  that  "  dear 
fireside"  of  home.  The  Onslows  them- 
selves, who  saw  everything  without  enthu- 
siasm of  any  kind,  appeared  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  the  freshness  of  the  young  girl's 
admiration.  It  gave  them,  as  it  were,  a 
kind  of  reflected  pleasure,  while,  amid  gal- 
leries and  collections  of  all  that  Avas  rare 
and  curious,  nothing  struck  them  as  half 
so  surprising  as  the  boundless  delight  of  her 
unhackneyed  nature. 

Educated  to  a  certain  extent  by  watch- 
ing the  pursuits  of  her  sister,  Kate  knew 
how  to  observe  with  taste,  and  admire  Avith 
discrimination.  Beauty  of  high  order 
would  seem  frequently  endowed  with  a 
power  of  appreciating  the  beauty  of  art — a 
species  of  relation  appearing  almost  to  sub- 
sist between  the  two. 

Gifted  with  this  instinct,  there  was  an 
intensity  in  all  her  enjoyments,  which  dis- 
played itself  in  the  animation  of  her  maU' 
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ner,  and  the  elevated  expression  of  lier 
features.  The  coldest  and  most  worldly- 
natures  are  seldom  able  to  resist  the  inllu- 
ence  of  this  enthusiam  ;  however  hard  the 
metal  of  their  hearts,  they  must  melt  be- 
neath this  flame.  Lady  Hester  Onslow, 
herself,  could  not  remain  insensible  to  the 
I)ure  sincerity  and  generous  warmth  of  this 
artless  girl.  For  a  time  the  combat,  silent, 
unseen,  but  eventful,  was  maintained  be- 
tween these  two  opposite  natures,  the  prin- 
ciple of  good  warring  with  the  instincts  of 
evil.  The  victory  might  have  rested  with 
the  true  cause — there  was  every  prospect  of 
its  doing  so — when  Sydney  Onslow,  all 
whose  sympathies  were  with  Kate,  and 
whose  alliance  had  every  charm  of  sister- 
hood, was  suddenly  called  to  England  by 
tidings  of  her  aunt's  illness.  Educated 
by  her  aunt  Conway,  she  had  always 
looked  \\])  to  her  as  a  mother,  nor  did  the 
unhappy  circumstances  of  her  father's 
second  marriage  tend  to  weaken  this  feel- 
ing of  attachment.  The  sad  news  reached 
them  at  Genoa  ;  and  Sydney,  accompanied 
by  Doctor  Grounsell,  at  once  set  out  for 
London.  If  the  sudden  separation  of  the 
two  girls,  just  at  the  very  moment  of  a 
budding  friendship,  was  sorrowfully  felt  by 
both,  to  Lady  Hester  the  event  was  any- 
thing but  welcome. 

She  never  had  liked  Sydney ;  she  now 
detested  the  notion  of  a  stepdaughter,  al- 
most of  her  own  age,  in  the  same  society 
with  herself  :  she  dreaded,  besides,  the 
influence  that  she  had  already  acquired 
over  Kate,  whose  whole  heart  and  nature 
she  had  resolved  on  monopolizing.  It  was 
not  from  any  feeling  of  attachment  or  af- 
fection— it  was  the  pure,  miser-like  desire 
for  possession,  that  animated  her.  The 
plan  of  carrying  away  Kate  from  her 
friends  and  home  had  been  her  own  ;  she, 
therefore,  owned  her ;  the  original  title 
was  vested  in  her  ;  the  young  girfs  whole 
future  was  to  be  in  her  hands  ;  her  ''  road 
in  life  "  was  to  be  at  her  dictation.  To  be 
free  of  Sydney  and  the  odious  doctor  by 
the  same  event  was  a  double  happiness, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  decorous  re- 
straints bad  news  impose,  actually  dis- 
played itself  in  the  most  palpable  form. 

The  Palazzo  Mazzarini  was  now  to  be 
opened  to  the  world,  with  all  the  splendor 
wealth  could  bestow,  untrammeled  by  any 
restriction  the  taste  of  Sydney  or  the  pru- 
dence of  the  doctor  might  impose.  Sir 
Stafford,  ever  ready  to  purchase  (juiet  for 
himself  at  any  cost  of  money,  objected  to 
nothing.  The  cheapness  of  Italy,  the  ex- 
pectations formed  of  an  Englisliman,  were 
the  arguments  which  always  silenced  him 


if  he  ventured  on  the  very  mildest  remon- 
strance about  ex])enditure  ;  and  Jekyl  was 
immediately  called  into  tlie  a\  itness-box, 
to  show  that,  among  the  economies  of  the 
Continent,  nothing  was  so  striking  as  the 
facilities  of  entertaining.  George,  as  might 
be  supposed,  had  no  dislike  to  see  their  own 
house  the  great  center  of  society,  and  him- 
self the  much  sought-after  and  caressed 
youth  of  the  capital. 

As  for  Kate,  pleasure  came  associated  in 
her  mind  with  all  that  could  elevate  and 
exalt  it — refinement  of  manners,  taste, 
luxury,  the  fascinations  of  wit,  the  glitter 
of  conversational  brilliancy.  She  had  long 
known  that  she  was  handsome,  but  she  had 
never  felt  it  till  now  ;  never  awoke  to  that 
thrilling  emotion  which  whispers  of  power 
over  others,  and  which'  elevates  the  posses- 
sor of  a  great  quality  into  a  si)ecics  of  petty 
sovereignty  above  their  fellows.  Her  pro- 
gress in  this  conviction  was  a  good  deal 
aided  by  her  maid  ;  for,  at  Jekyl's  sugges- 
tion, a  certain  Mademoiselle  Nina  had 
been  attached  to  her  personal  staff. 

It  was  not  easy  at  first  for  Kate  to  be- 
lieve in  the  fact  at  all  that  she  should  have 
a  peculiar  attendant ;  nor  was  it  without 
mncli  constraint  and  confusion  that  she 
could  accejit  of  services  from  one  whose 
whole  air  and  bearing  bore  the  stamp  of 
breeding  and  tact.  Mademoiselle  Nina 
had  been  the  maid  of  the  Princess  Menzi- 
koff,  the  most  distinguished  belle  of  Flor- 
ence, the  model  of  taste  and  elegance  in 
dress ;  but  when  the  prmcess  seixarated 
from  her  husband,  some  unexplained  cir- 
cumstances had  involved  the  name  of  the 
femme  de  chainhre,  so  that,  instead  of  "ex- 
changing without  a  difference,"  as  a  person 
of  her  great  abilities  might  readily  have 
done,  she  had  disappeared  for  a  while  from 
the  scene  and  sphere  m  which  habitually 
she  moved,  and  only  emerged  from  her 
seclusion  to  accept  the  humble  position  of 
Kate  Dalton's  maid.  She  was  a  perfect 
type  of  her  own  countrywomen  in  her  own 
class  of  life.  Small  and  neatly  formed, 
her  head  was  too  large  for  her  size,  and  the 
forehead  over-large  for  the  face,  the  brows 
and  temples  being  developed  beyond  all 
proportion  ;  her  eyes,  jet  black  and  deeply 
set,  were  cold,  stern-looking  and  sleepy, 
sadness,  or  rather  weariness,  being  the 
characteristic  expression  of  tlie  face.  Her 
mouth,  however,  when  she  smiled,  relieved 
this,  and  gave  a  look  of  softness  to  her 
features.  Iler  manner  was  tluit  of  great 
distance  and  respect — tlie  trained  observ- 
ance of  one  who  had  been  always  held  in 
the  firm  hand  of  discipline,  and  never  suf- 
fered to  assume  the  slightest  approach  to  a 
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liberty.  She  contrived,  however,  even  in 
her  silence,  or  in  the  very  few  words  she 
ever  uttered,  to  throw  an  air  of  devotion 
into  lier  service  tliat  took  away  from  the 
formality  of  a  manner  that  at  lirst  seemed 
cold,  and  even  repulsive.  Kate,  indeed, 
in  the  beginning,  was  thrown  back  by  the 
studied  reserve  and  deferential  distance 
she  observed  ;  but  as  days  went  over,  and 
she  grew  more  accustomed  to  the  girl's 
manner,  she  began  to  feel  pleased  Avith  the 
placid  and  unchanging  demeanor  that 
seemed  to  bespeak  a.  mind  admirably 
trained  and  regulated  to  its  own  round  of 
duties. 

Wliile  Kate  sat  at  a  writing-table  adding 
a  few  lines  to  that  letter  which,  begun  more 
than  a  week  ago,  was  still  far  from  being- 
completed,  Nina,  whose  place  was  beside 
the  window,  worked  away  with  bent-down 
head,  not  seeming  to  have  a  thouglit  save 
for  the  occupation  before  her.  Not  so 
Kate  :  fancies  came  and  went  at  every  in- 
stant, breaking  in  upon  the  tenor  of  her 
thoughts,  or  wending  far  away  on  errands 
of  speculation.  Now,  she  would  turn  her 
eye  from  the  page  to  gaze  in  wondering 
delight  at  the  tasteful  decorations  of  her 
little  chamber — a  perfect  gem  of  elegance 
in  all  its  details  ;  then  she  would  start  up 
to  step  out  upon  the  terrace,  where  even  in 
winter  the  orange-trees  were  standing, 
shedding  their  sweet  odor  at  every  breeze 
from  the  Arno  ;  with  what  rapturous  de- 
light she  would  follow  the  windings  of  that 
briglit  river  till  it  was  lost  in  the  dark 
woods  of  the  Cascini  !  How  the  sounds 
of  passing  equipages,  the  glitter  and  dis- 
play of  the  moving  throng,  stirred  her 
heart,  and  then,  as  she  turned  back  within 
the  room,  with  what  a  thrill  of  ecstasy  her 
eyes  rested  oh  the  splendid  ball-dress  which 
Nina  had  just  laid  upon  the  sofa  !  With 
a  trembling  hand  she  touched  the  delicate 
tissue  of  Brussels  lace,  and  placed  it  over 
her  arm  in  a  graceful  fold,  her  cheek  flush- 
ing and  her  chest  heaving  in  consciousness 
of  heightening  beauty. 

Nina's  head  was  never  raised,  her  nim- 
ble fingers  never  ceased  to  ply,  but  beneath 
her  -dark  brows  her  darker  eyes  shot  forth 
a  glance  of  deep  and  subtle  meaning,  as  she 
watched  the  young  girl's  gesture. 

"  Nina,"  cried  she,  at  last,  "it  is  much 
too  handsome  for  me  ;  although  I  love  to 
look  at  it,  I  actually  fear  to  wear  it.  You 
know  I  never  have  worn  anything  like  this 
before. " 

''  Mademoiselle  is  too  diffident  and  too 
unjust  to  her  own  charms  ;  beautiful  as  is 
the  robe,  it  only  suits  the  elegance  of  its 
wearer. " 


"  One  ought  to  be  so  graceful  in  every 
gesture,  so  perfect  in  every  movement  be- 
neath folds  like  these,"  cried  Kate,  still 
gazing  at  the  fine  tracery. 

"  Mademoiselle  is  grace  itself  !  "  said  she, 
in  a  low,  soft  voice,  so  quiet  in  its  utterance 
that  it  sounded  like  a  reflection  uttered 
unconsciously. 

"  Oh,  Nina  !  if  I  were  so  !  If  I  only 
could  feel  that  my  every  look  and  move- 
ment were  not  recalling  the  peasant  girl  ; 
for,  after  all,  I  have  been  little  better — our 
good  blood  could  not  protect  us  from  being 
poor,  and  poverty  means  so  much  that 
lowers  ! " 

Nina  sighed,  but  so  softly  as  to  be  in- 
audible, and  Kate  went  on  : 

"  My  sister  Nelly  never  thought  so  ;  she 
always  felt  differently.  Oh  !  Nina,  how 
you  would  love  her  if  you  saw  her,  and  how 
you  would  admire  her  beautiful  hair,  and 
those  deep  blue  eyes,  so  soft,  so  calm,  and 
yet  so  meaning." 

Nina  looked  up,  and  seemed  to  give  a 
glance  that  implied  assent. 

''  Nelly  would  be  so  happy  here,  wander- 
ing through  these  galleries  and  sitting  for 
hours  long  in  those  beautiful  churches, 
surrounded  with  all  that  can  elevate  feel- 
ing or  warm  imagination  ;  she,  too,  would 
know  how  to  profit  by  these  treasures  of 
art.  The  frivolous  enjoyments  that  please 
me  would  be  beneath  her.  Perhaps  she 
would  teach  me  better  things  ;  perhaps  I 
might  turn  from  mere  sensual  pleasure  to 
higher  and  jDurer  sources  of  happiness." 

"  Will  mademoiselle  permit  me  to  try 
this  wreath  ?"  said  Nina,  advancing  with 
a  garland  of  white  roses,  which  she  grace- 
fully placed  around  Kate's  head. 

A  half  cry  of  delight  burst  from  Kate  as 
she  saw  the  effect  in  the  glass. 

"  Beautiful,  indeed  ! "  said  Nina,  as 
though  in  concurrence  with  an  unspoken 
emotion. 

"But,  Nina,  I  scarcely  like  this — it 
seems  as  though — I  cannot  tell  what  I 
wish — as  though  I  would  desire  notice — I, 
that  am  nothing — that  ought  to  pass  unob- 
served. " 

"You,  mademoiselle,"  cried  Nina — and 
for  the  first  time  a  slight  .warmth  coloring 
the  tone  of  her  manner — "you,  mademoi- 
selle, the  belle,  the  beauty,  the  acknowl- 
edged beauty  of  Florence  !  " 

"  Nina  !  Nina  !  "  cried  Kate,  rebuk- 
ingly. 

"1  hope  mademoiselle  will  forgive  me. 
I  would  not  for  the  Avorld  fail  in  my  re- 
spect," said  Nina,  with  deep  humility  ; 
"but  I  was  only  repeating  what  others 
spoke." 
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"I  am  not  an.2:rv,  Nina — at  least,  not 
with  yon,"  said  Kate,  Inirriedl y.  ''  With 
mvself,  indeed,'  I'm  scarcely  quite  i)leased. 
But  who  could  have  said  such  a  silly 
tiling  ?  " 

*'  Every  one,  mademoiselle  ;  every  one, 
as  they  were  standing  beneath  the  terrace 
t'other  evening.  I  overheard  Count 
Labinski  say  it  to  Cu})tain  Onslow  ;  and 
then  my  lady  took  it  up  and  said,  '  You 
are  quite  right,  gentlemen  ;  there  is  noth- 
ing that  approaches  her  in  beauty." 

''Nina  !  dear  Xina  !  "  said  Kate,  cover- 
ing her  flushed  face  with  both  hands. 

"The  Count  de  Melzi  was  more  enthu- 
siastic than  even  the  rest.  He  vowed  tluit 
he  had  grown  out  of  temper  with  his  Raf- 
ffielles  since  he  saw  you." 

A  hearty  burst  of  laughter  from  Kate 
told  that  "this  flattery,  at  least,  hud  gone 
too  far.  And  now  she  resumed  her  seat  at 
the  writing-table.  It  was  of  the  Splugen 
Pass  and  Conio  she  had  been  writing  ;  of 
tlie  first  burst  of  Italy  upon  the  senses,  as, 
crossing  the  High  Alps,  the  land  of  the 
terraced  vine  lay  stretched  beneath.  She 
tried  to  fall  back  upon  the  memory  of  that 
glorious  scene  as  it  broke  upon  her  ;  but  it 
was  in  vain.  Other  and  far  different 
thoughts  had  gained  the  mastery.  It  was 
no  longer  the  calm  lake,  on  whose  mirrored 
surface  snow-peaks  and  glaciers  were  re- 
flected— it  was  nat  of  those  cra||s,  over 
which  the  wild-fig  and  the  olive,  the 
oleander  and  the  mimosa,  are  spreading, 
she  could  think.  Other  images  crowded 
to  her  brain;  troops  of  admirers  were  before 
her  fancy  ;  the  hum  of  adulation  filled  her 
ears;  splendid  salons,  resounding  with  de- 
licious music,  and  ablaze  with  a  thousand 
vv^ax-liglits,  rose  before  her  imagination, 
and  her  heart  swelled  with  conscious  tri- 
umph. The  transition  was  most  abrupt, 
then,  from  a  description  of  scenery  and 
natural  objects  to  a  narrative  of  the  actual 
life  of  Florence  : 

"  Up  to  this,  Nelly,  we  have  seen  no  one, 
except  Mr,  Jekyl,  whom  you  will  remem- 
ber as  having  met  at  Baden.  He  dines 
here  several  days  every  week,  and  is  most 
amusing  with  liis  funny  anecdotes  and  im- 
itations, for  he  knows  everybody  and  is  a 
wonderful  mimic.  You'd  swear  Doctor 
Grounsell  was  in  the  next  room  if  you  heard 
Mr.  Jekyl's  imitation.  There  has  been 
some  difficulty  about  an  opera-box,  for  Mr. 
Jekyl,  who  manages  everybody,  will  insist 
upon  having  Prince  Midchekoff's,  wdiich  is 
better  than  the  royal  box,  and  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. For  this  reason  we  have  not  yet 
been  to  the  opera  ;  and,  as  the  palace  has 
been  undergoing  a  total  change  of  decora- 


tion and  furniture,  there  has  been  norecep« 
tion  here  as  yet;  but  on  Tuesday  we  are  to 
give  our  first  ball.  All  that  I  could  tell 
you  of  sjjlendor,  my  dearest  Nelly,  would 
be  nothing  to  the  reality  of  what  I  see  here. 
Such  magnificence  in  every  detail ;  such 
troops  of  servants,  all  so  respectful  and 
obliging,  and  some  dressed  in  liveries  that 
resemble  handsome  uniforms!  Such  gold 
and  silver  plate  ;  such  delicious  flowers 
everywliere — on  the  staircase,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room— here,  actually, 'betide  me  as  I 
write.  And,  oh  !  Nelly,  if  you  could  see 
my  dress !  Lace,  with  bouquets  of  red 
camellia,  and  looped  up  with  strings  of  small 
pearls.  Think  of  me,  of  ]ioor  Kate  Dalton, 
wearing  such  splendor!  And,  strange 
enough,  too,  I  do  not  feel  awkward  in  it. 
My  liair,  that  you  used  to  think  I  dressed 
so  well  myself,  has  been  pronounced  a  per- 
fect horror  ;  and  although  I  own  it  did 
shock  me  at  first  to  hear  it,  I  now  see  that 
they  were  perfectly  right.  Instead  of 
bands,  I  wear  ringlets  down  to  my  very 
shoulders  ;  and  Nina  tells  me  there  never 
was  such  an  improvement,  as  the  character 
of  my  features  requires  softening.  Such 
quantities  of  dress  as  I  have  got,  too  !  for 
there  is  endless  toilet  here  ;  and  although 
I  am  now  growing  accustomed  to  it,  at  first 
it  worried  me  dreadfully,  and  left  me  no 
time  to  read.  And,  a  jjropos  of  reading. 
Lady  Hester  has  given  me  such  a  strange 
book.  'Mathilde,'  it  is  called — very  clever, 
deeply  interesting,  but  not  the  kind  of 
reading  you  would  like  ;  at  least,  neither 
the  scenes  nor  tlie  characters  such  as  you 
would  care  for.  Of  course  I  take  it  to  be 
a  good  picture  of  life  in  another  sjohere 
from  what  I  have  seen  myself;  and  if  it  be, 
I  must  say  there  is  more  vice  in  high  so- 
ciety tlian  I  believed.  One  trait  of  man- 
ners, however,  I  cannot  help  admiring:  the 
extreme  care  tliat  every  one  takes  never  to 
give  even  the  slightest  offense ;  not  only 
that  the  wrong  thing  is  never  said,  but 
never  even  suggested.  Such  an  excessive 
deference  to  others'  feelings  bespeaks  great 
refinement,  if  not  a  higher  and  better  qual- 
ity. Lady  Hester  is  delightful  in  this  re- 
spect, I  cannot  tell  you  how  the  chaito  of 
her  manner  grows  into  a  fascination.  Cap- 
tain Onslow  I  see  little  of,  but  he  is  always 
good-humored  and  gay ;  and  as  for  Sir 
Stafford,  he  is  like  a  father  in  the  kindliness 
and  affection  of  his  cordiality,  Sydney  I 
miss  greatly  ;  she  was  nearly  of  my  own 
age,  and  although  s<*  mucli  superior  to  me 
in  every  way,  so  companionable  and  sister- 
like. We  are  to  write  to  each  otlier  if  she 
does  not  return  soon,  I  intended  to  have 
said  so  much  about  the  galleries,  but  Mr. 
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Jckyl.  does  quiz  so  dreadfully  about  artistic 
enthusiasm,  I  am  actually  ashamed  to  say 
a  word ;  besides,  to  me,  Nelly,  beautiful 
pictures  impart  pleasure  less  froui  iutrinsic 
merit  than  from  the  choice  of  subject  and 
the  train  of  thoughts  they  originate  ;  and 
for  this  reason  I  i)refcr  Salvator  Rosa  to  all 
other  painters.  The  romantic  character  of 
his  scenery,  the  kind  of  story  that  seems 
to  surround  his  characters,  the  solemn 
tranquility  of  his  moonlights,  the  mellow 
s})lendor  of  his  sunsets,  actually  heighten 
one's  enjoyment  of  the  realities  in  nature. 
I  am  asliamed  to  own  that  Raphael  is  less 
my  favorite  than  Titian,  whose  portraits 
appear  to  reveal  the  whole  character  and 
life   of    the   individual   represented.       In 

Velasquez   there  is  another   feature " 

Here  came  an  interruption,  for  Nina  came 
with  gloves  to  choose,  and  now  arose  the 
difficult  decision  between  a  fringe  of  silver 
filigree  and  a  deep  fall  of  Valenciennes  lace 
— a  question  on  both  sides -of  which  Mad- 
emoiselle Nina  had  much  to  say.  In  all 
these  little  discussions,  the  mock  import- 
ance lent  to  mere  trifles  at  first  amused 
Kate,  and  even  provoked  her  laughter;  but, 
by  degrees,  she  learned  not  only  to  listen 
to  them  with  attention,  but  even  to  take 
her  share  in  thq  consultation.  Nina's 
great  art  lay  in  her  capacity  for  adapting  a 
costume  to  the  peculiar  style  and  character 
of  the  wearer,  and,  however  exaggerated 
were  some  of  her  notions  on  this  subject, 
there  was  always  a  sufficiency  of  shrewd 
sense  and  good  taste  in  her  remarks  to 
overbear  any  absurdity  in  her  theory.  Kate 
Dalton,  whose  whole  nature  had  been  sim- 
plicity and  frankness  itself,  was  gradually 
brought  to  assume  a  character  with  every 
change  of  toilet ;  for,  if  she  came  down 
to  breakfast  in  a  simple  robe  of  muslin, 
she  changed  it  for  a  "costume  do  paysanne" 
to  walk  in  the  garden  ;  and  this  again  for 
a  species  of  hunting-dress  to  ride  in  the 
Casciui — to  appear  afterwards  at  dinner  in 
some  new  type  of  a  past  age.  An  endless 
variety  of  these  devices  at  last  engaging 
attention,  and  occupying  time,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  topics  more  important  and 
interesting. 

The  letter  was  now  to  be  resumed  ;  but 
the  clue  was  lost,  and  her  mind  was  only 
fettered  with  topics  of  dress  and  toilet. 
She  walked  out  upon  the  tei'race  to  recover 
her  composure;  but  beneath  the  Avindow 
was  rolling  on  that  endless  tide  of  people 
and  carriages  that  swells  up  the  great  flood 
of  a  capital  city.  She  turned  her  steps  to 
another  side,  and  there,  in  tlie  pleasure- 
ground,  WJ16  George  Onslow,  with  a  great 
horse-sheet    rovind     him,    accustoming    a 


newly-purchased  Arabian  to  the  flapping 
of  a  riding-skirt.  It  was  a'  present  Sir 
Stafford  had  made  her  the  day  before. 
Everything  she  saw,  everytbing  she  heard, 
recalled  but  one  image — herself  !  The  in- 
toxication of  this  thought  was  intense. 
Life  assumed  features  of  delight  and  j^leas- 
ure  she  had  never  conceived  possible  before, 
There  was  an  interest  imparted  to  every- 
thing, since  in  everything  she  had  her 
share.  Oh- !  most  insidious  of  all  poisons 
is  that  of  egotism,  which  lulls  the  conscience 
by  the  soft  flattery  we  whisper  to  ourselves, 
making  us  to  believe  that  we  are  such  as 
the  world  affects  to  think  us.  How  ready 
are  we  to  take  credit  for  gifts  that  have 
been  merely  lent  us  by  a  kind  of  courtesy, 
and  of  which  we  must  make  restitution, 
when  called  upon,  with  what  appetite  we 
may. 

For  the  time,  indeed,  the  ecstasy  of  this 
delusion  is  boundless  !  Who  has  not,  at 
some  on-e  moment  or  other  of  his  life, 
experienced  the  entrancing  delight  of  think- 
ing that  the  Avorld  is  full  of  his  friends  and 
admirers,  tliat  good  wishes  follow  him  as 
he  goes,  and  kind  welcomes  await  his 
coming  ?  Much  of  our  character  for  good 
or  evil,  of  our  subsequent  utility  in  life,  or 
our  utter  helplessness,  will  depend  upon 
how  we  stand  the  season  of  trial.  Kate 
Dalton  possessed  much  to  encourage  this 
credulity;  she  ^^'as  not  only  eminently  hand- 
some, but  she  had  that  species  of  fascina- 
tion in  her  air  v/hich  a  clever  French 
writer  defines  as  the  feminine  essence, 
"plus  femme  que  les  autres  femmes.'' 
If  a  very  critical  eye  might  have  detected 
in  her  manner  and  address  certain  little 
awkwardnesses,  a  less  exacting  judgment 
would  have  probably  been  struck  with  them 
as  attractions,  recalling  the  fact  of  her 
youth,  her  simplicity,  and  the  freshness  of 
her  nature.  Above  all  other  charms,  how- 
ever, was  the  radiant  happiness  that  beam- 
ed out  in  every  word,  and  look,  and  gesture: 
such  a  thorough  sense  of  enjoyment— so 
intense  a  pleasure  in  life — is  among  the 
very  rarest  of  all  gifts. 

There  Avas  enough  of  singularity,  of  the 
adventurous,  in  the  nature  of  her  position 
to  excel  all  the  romance  of  her  nature; 
there  was  more  than  enough  of  real  splen- 
dor around  her  to  give  an  air  of  fact  and 
truth  to  the  highest  flights  of  her  imagina- 
tion. Had  she  been  the  sole  danghter  of 
the  house  and  name,  flatteries  and  caresses 
could  not  have  been  lavished  on  her  more 
profusely — her  will  consulted — her  wishes 
inquired — her  taste  evoked  on  every  occa- 
sion. And  yet,  with  all  these  seductions 
about   her,    she  was  not  yet  spoiled — not 
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yet !  Home  and  its  dear  associations  were 
ever  present  to  her  mind ;  her  humble 
fortune,  and  that  simple  life  she  used  to 
lead,  enforcing  lessons  of  humility  not  yet 
distasteful.  She  could  still  recur  to  the 
memory  of  the  little  window  that  looked 
over  tlie  "Murg,"  and  think  the  scenery 
beautiful.  Her  dear,  dear  papa  was  still 
all  she  had  ever  thought  him.  Nelly  was 
yet  the  sweet-tempered,  gentle,  gifted 
creature  she  worshiped  as  a  sister  ;  even 
Hanserl  was  the  kiryi,  quaint  emblem  of 
his  own  dreamy  "Vaterland."  As  yet  no 
conflict  had  arisen  between  the  past  and 
the  present — between  the  remembrance  of 
narrow  fortune  and  all  its  crippling  exigen- 
cies, and  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  that 
seems  to  expand  the  generous  feelings  of  the 
heart.  The  luster  of  her  present  existence 
threw,  as  yet,  no  sickly  light  over  the  by- 
gone— Avould  it  might  have  been  always  so ! 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A    SMALL    SUPPER    PARTY. 

The  great  ball  at  the  Mazzarini  Palace 
'^came  off "  just  as  other  great  balls  have 
done,  and  Avill  continue  to  do,  doubtless, 
for  ages  hence.  There  was  tlio  usual,  per- 
haps a  little  more  than  the  usual,  splendor 
of  dress  and  diamonds — the  same  glare, 
and  crash,  and  glitter,  and  crowd,  and  heat; 
the  same  buoyant  light-heartedness  among 
the  young;  the  same  corroding  ouiiii  of  the 
old  ;  taste  in  dress  was  criticised — looks 
were  scanned — flirtations  detected — quar- 
rels discovered — fans  were  mislaid — licarts 
were  lost — flounces  were  torr  ^  and  feelings 
hurt.  There  was  the  ordinary  measure  of 
what  people  call  enjoyment,  mixed  up  with 
the  ordinary  proportion  of  envy,  shyness, 
])retension,  sarcasm,  coldness  and  malice. 
It  was  a  grand,  tournament  of  human  pas- 
sions in  white  satin  and  jewels  ;  and  if  tlie 
wounds  exchanged  were  not  as  rudely  ad- 
ministered, tliey  were  to  the  full  as 
dangerous  as  in  the  real  lists  of  combat. 
Yet,  in  this  mortal  conflict,  all  seemed 
happy ;  there  was  an  air  of  voluj^tuous 
abandonment  over  everything  ;  and  what- 
ever cares  they  might  have  carried  within, 
as  far  as  appearance  went,  tlie  world  went 
v/ell  and  pleasantly  with  them.  The  ball 
was,  however,  a  splendid  one ;  there  was 
everything  that  could  make  it  such.  The 
salons  were  magnificent  in  decoration — 
the  lighting  a  perfect  blaze.  There  was 
beauty  in  abundance — diamonds  in  masses 
— and  a  Royal  Highness  from   the  court. 


an  insignificant  little  man,  it  is  true,  with 
a  star  and  a  stutter,  who  stared  at '  every 
one,  and  spoke  to  nobody.  Still  he  was 
the  center  of  a  glittering  grou])  of  hand- 
some aides-de-camp,  who  displayed  their 
fascinations  in  every  gesture  and  look. 

Apart  from  the  great  floodtide  of  pleasure 
— down  which  so  many  float  buoyantly — 
there  is  ever  on  these  occasions  a  deeper 
current  that  flows  beneath,  of  human  wile 
and  cunning  and  strategy,  just  as,  in  many  a 
German  fairy  talc,  some  curious  and  recon- 
dite philosojjhy  lies  hid  beneath  the  little 
incidents  related  to  amuse  childhood.  It 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  path  of  our 
story  were  we  to  seek  for  this  "  tiny  thread 
amid  the  woof ; "  enough  for  our  present 
purpose  if  we  slightly  advert  to  it,  by  ask- 
ing our  reader  to  accompany  us  to  the  small 
chamber  which  called  Albert  Jekyl  master, 
and  where  now,  at  midnight,  a  little  table  of 
three  covers  was  laid  for  supioer.  Three  flasks 
of  champagne  stood  in  a  little  ice-pail  in  one 
corner,  and  on  a  dumb-Avaiter  was  arrayed 
a  dessert,  which,  for  the  season,  displayed 
every  charm  of  rarity  ;  a  large  bouquet  of 
moss-roses  and  camellias  ornamented  the 
center  of  the  board,  and  shed  a  pleasant 
odor  through  the  room.  The  servant— 
whose  dress  and  look  bespoke  him  a  waiter 
from  a  restaurant  in  the  neighborhood — 
had  just  completed  all  the  arrangements  of 
the  table,  placing  chairs  around  it,  and 
heaped  fresh  wood  upon  the  hearth,  ^^hen 
a  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door.  The  meriy 
sound  of  voices  and  the  step  of  feet  were 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  the  next  moment 
a  lady  entered,  whose  dress  of  black  lace, 
adorned  with  bouquets  of  blue  flowers, 
admirably  set  off  a  flgure  and  complexion 
of  Spanisli  mould  and  character.  To  this, 
a  black  lace  veil  fastened  to  the  hair  be- 
hind, and  worn  across  the  shoulders,  con- 
tributed. There  was  a  lightness  and  in- 
trepidity in  her  step  as  she  entered  the 
room  that  suited  the  dark,  flashing,  steady 
glance  of  her  full  black  eyes.  It  would 
have,  indeed,  been  difhcult  to  trace  in  that 
almost  insolent  air  of  conscious  beauty  the 
calm,  subdued  and  almost  sorrow-struck 
girl  whom  we  have  seen  as  Nina  in  a  former 
cliapter  ;  but,  however  dissimilar  in  appear- 
ance, they  were  the  same  one  individual, 
and  the  hnrahle  fcmme  cle  chambre  of  Kate 
Dalton  was  tlie  celebrated  ballet-dancer  of 
the  great  theater  of  Barcelona, 

The  figure  which  followed  was  a  strange 
contrast  to  that  light  and  elegant  form.  He 
was  an  old,  short  man,  of  excessive  corpu- 
lence in  body,  and  whose  face  was  bloated 
and  jmrple  by  intemperance.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  j)riest,  and  was  in 
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reality  a  canon  of  the  Dome  Catliedral. 
His  unwieldy  gait,  his  short  and  labored 
respiration,  increased  almost  to  suffocation 
by  the  ascent  of  the  stairs  and  his  cumbrous 
dress,  seemed  doubly  absurd  beside  the  flip- 
pant lightness  of  the  "  Ballerina."  Jekyl 
came  last,  mimicking  tlic  old  canon  behind 
his  back,  and  putting  the  waiter's  gravity 
to  a  severe  test  by  the  bloated  expansion  of 
his  cheek  and  the  fin-like  motion  of  his 
hands  as  he  went. 

"  Ecco  me  !  "  cried  he  out,  with  a  deep 
grunt,  as  he  sank  into  a  cliair,  and  wiped 
the  big  drops  from  his  forehead  with  the 
skirt  of  his  gown. 

"  You  tripped  up  the  stairs  like  a 
gazelle,  Padre,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  ar- 
ranged her  hair  before  the  glass,  and  dis- 
posed the  folds  of  her  veil  with  all  the  tact 
of  coquetry. 

A  thick  snort  like  the  ejaculation  a  hip- 
popotamus might  have  uttered,  was  the  only 
reply,  and  Jekyl,  having  given  a  glance 
over  the  table  to  see  all  was  in  order,  made 
a  sign  fcr  Nina  to  be  seated. 

"  Accursed  be  the  stairs  and  he  that 
made  them  ! "  muttered  the  Padre.  ''  I 
feel  as  if  my  limbs  had  l^een  torn  on  the 
rack.  I  have  been  three  'times  up  the  steps 
of  the  high  altar  already  to-day,  and  am 
tired  as  a  dog." 

"  Here  is  your  favorite  soup.  Padre,"  said 
Jekyl,  as  he  moved  a  ladle  through  a  smok- 
ing compound,  whence  a  rich  odor  of  to- 
niato  and  garlic  ascended.  "  This  will  make 
you  young  again. " 

"  And  who  said  I  would  wish  to  be  young 
again  ?"  cried  the  priest,  angrily.  "  I  have 
experience  of  what  youth  means  every  day 
in  the  confessional,  and  I  promise  you  age 
has  the  best  of  it." 

"  Such  a  ripe  and  ruddy  age  as  yours, 
Padre  !"  said  the  girl,  with  affected  sim- 
plicity. 

"Just  so,  minx,"  rejoined  he;  "such 
ripeness  as  portends  falling  from  the  tree  ! 
Better  even  that  than  to  be  worm-eaten  on 
the  stalk — ay  !  or  a  wasp's  nest  within,  girl 
— you  understand  me." 

"  You  will  never  be  good  friends  for  half 
an  hour  together,"  said  Jekyl,  as  he  filled 
their  glasses  with  champagne,  and  then 
touching  his  own  to  each,  drank  off  a 
bumper. 

"  These  arc  from  Savoy,  these  truffles, 
and  have  no  flavor,"  said  the  Padre,  pusliing 
'away  his  plate.  "  Let  me  taste  that  lobster, 
for  this  is  a  half-fast  to-day." 

"  They  are  like  the  priests,"  said  Nina, 
laughing ;  '*'  all  black  without  and  rotten 
within  !" 

"  The  ball  went  off  admirably  last  night," 


interposed  Jekyl,  to  stop  what  he  foresaw 
might  prove  a  shai'i")  altercation, 

"  Yes,"  said  Nina,  languidly.  "'  The 
dresses  were  fresher  than  tlie  wearers.  It 
was  tlie  first  time  for  much  of  the  satin — 
the  same  could  not  be  said  for  many  of  the 
company." 

"  The  Balderoni  looked  well,"  said  Jekyl. 
j  ''Too  fat,  caro  mio — too  fat!"  replied 
!  Nina. 

I      "And  she  has  eight  penancesinthe  week," 
'  grunted  out  the  canon. 
I      "  There's   nothing  like   wickedness  for 
[  emloyiimint ,  Padre,"  said  Nina,  laughing. 

"  Angels  are  always  re])resented  as  chubby 
girls,"  said  the  priest,  whose  temper  seemed 
I  to  improve  as  he  ate  on. 
I      "  Midchekoff,  I  thought,  was  out  of  tem- 
per all  the  evening,"  resumed   Jekyl ;  "he 
went  about  with  his  glass  in  his  eye  seeking 
for  flaws  in  the  lapis  lazuli,  or  retouclics  i«n 
the  pictures  ;  and  seemed  terribly  provoked 
;  at  the  goodness  of  the  supper." 
I      "I  forgive  him  all,  for  not  dancing  with 
rmy  lady,'"  said  Nina.     "She  kept  her- 
I  self  disengaged  for  the  prince  for  half  the 
i  night,  and  the  only  reward  was  his  Russian 
I  compliment  of,  '  What  a  bore  is  a  ball,  when 
j  one  is  past  the  age  of  dancing  !' " 

"  Did  the  Noncio  eat  much  ?"  asked  the 
!  Padre,  who  seemed  at  once  curious  and  en-. 
'  vious  about  the  dignitary. 
I      "He  played  whist  all  night,"  said  Jekyl, 
"  and  never  changed  Iiis  partner  !"' 
I      "  The  old  Marchesa  Guidotti  ?"' 
I      "The  same.     You  know  of  that,  then. 
Padre?"  asked  Jekyl. 

A  grunt  and  a  nod  were  all  the  response. 
"What  a  curious  chapter  on  'La  vie 
privee'  of  Florence  your  revelations  might 
be.  Padre,"  said  Jekyl,  as  if  reflectingly. 
"  What  a  deal  of  iniquity,  great  and  small, 
comes  to  your  ears  every  season  !" 

"  What  a  vast  amount  of  it  has  its  origin 
in  that  little  scheming  brain  of  thine,  Signor 
Jekyli,  and  in  the  fertile  wits  of  your  fair 
neighbor  !  The  unhappy  marriages  thou 
hast  made — the  promising  unions  thou  hast 
broken — the  doubts  thou  hast  scattered  here, 
the  dark  suspicions  there — the  rightful  dis- 
trust thou  hast  lulled,  the  false  confidences 
encouraged — ^ Youth,  Youth,  thou  hast  a 
terrible  score  to  answer  for  ! " 

"When  I  think  of  the  long  catalogue  of 
villany  you  have  been  listening  to,  Padre, 
not  only  without  an  effort,  but  a  wi?h  to 
check  ;  Mdien  every  sin  recorded  has  figured 
in  your  ledger,  with  its  little  price  annexed  ; 
when  you  have  looked  out  upon  tlie  stormy 
sea  of  society,  as  a  wrecker  ranges  liis 
eye  over  an  iron-bound  coast  in  the  gale, 
and  thinks  of  the  'waifs'  that  soon  will  be 
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his  own  ;  when,  as  I  have  myself  seen  you, 
you  have  looked  indulgently  down  on  i)etty 
transgressions,  that  must  one  day  become 
big  sins,  and,  like  a  skillful  angler,  throw 
the  little  lish  back  into  the  stream,  in  the 
confidence  that  when  full-grown  you  can 
take  them — when  you  have  done  all  these 
things  and.  a  thousand,  more.  Padre,  I  can- 
not help  muttering  to  myself.  Age,  Age,  what 
a  terrible  score  thoii  hast  to  answer  for  !" 

'^  I  must  say,''  interposed  Nina,  "you 
are  both  very  bad  company,  and.  that  noth- 
ing can  be  fn  worse  taste  than  this  inter- 
change of  compliments.  You  are  both 
right  to  amuse  yourselves  in  this  world  as 
your  faculties  best  point  out,  but  each  rad- 
ically Avrong  in  attributing  motives  to  the 
other.  What,  in  all  tli^it  is  wonderful, 
have  we  to  do  with  motives  ?  I'm  sure  / 
have  no  grudges  to  cherish,  no  debts  of  dis- 
like to  pay  off,  anywhere.  Any  diahlerie  I 
take  part  in,  is  for  pure  mischief  sake.  I 
do  think  it  rather  a  hard  case,  that,  with 
somewhat  better  features,  and  I  know  a  far 
shrewder  wit  than  many  others,  I  should 
perform  second  an.d  third-rate  parts  in  this 
great  comedy  of  life,  while  many  without 
higher  qualifications  are  '  cast  for  the  best 
characters.'  This  little  score  I  do  try  and 
exact,  not  from  individuals,  but  the  world 
at  large.  Mischief  with  me  is  the  child's 
pleasure  in  deranging  the  chessmen  when 
the  players  are  nio.st  intent  on  the  game."' 

"Now,  as  to  these  Onslows — for  we  must 
be  practical,  Padre  mio,"  said  Jekyl,  "let 
us  see  what  is  to  be  done  with  them.  As  re- 
gards matrimony,  the  real  prize  has  left  for 
England — this  Dalton  girl  may  or  may  not 
be  a  'hit ;'  some  aver  that  she  is  lieiress  to  a 
large  estate,  of  which  the  Onslov/s  have  ob- 
tained j)osses3ion,  and  that  they  destine  her 
for  the  young  Guardsman.  This  must  be 
inquired  into.  My  lady  has  '  excellent  dis- 
positions,' and  may  become  anything  or 
everything." 

"Let  her  come  to  '  the  Church',  then," 
growled  out  the  canon. 

"Gently,  Padre,  gently,"  said  Jekyl; 
"you  are  really  too  covetous,  and  would 
drag  the  river  always  from  your  own  net. 
We  have  been  generous,  hugely  generous,  to 
you  for  the  last  three  seasons,  and  have  made 
all  your  converts  the  pets  of  society,  no  mat- 
ter how  small  and  insignificant  their  pre- 
tensions. The  vulgar  have  been  ado})ted 
in  the  best  circles  ;  the  ugly,  dubbed  beau- 
tiful ;  tlie  most  tiresome  of  old  maids  liave 
been  reissued  from  the  mint  as  new  coin- 
age. We  have  petted,  flattered,  and  fawn 
ed  upon  those  '  interesting  Christians,'  as 
the  Tablet  would  call  them,  till  the  girls 
began  to  feel  that  there  were  no  partners  for 


a  polka  outside  the  Church  of  Komc,  and 
that  all  the  '  indulgences'  of  pleasure,  like 
those  of  religion,  came  from  the  Pope.  We 
cannot  give  you  to  the  Onslows,  or,  at  least, 
not  yet.  AVe  have  yet  to  rnarry  the  daugh- 
ter, ])rovide  for  the  friend,  squeeze  the 
son." 

"Profligate  young  villain  ! — Reach  me  the 
champagne,  Nina ;  and,  Nina,  tell  your 
young  mistress  that  it  is  scarcely  respectful 
to  come  on  foot  to  the  mid-day  mass  ;  that 
the  clergy  of  the  town  like  to  see  the  equi- 
pages of  the  rich  before  the  doors  of  the 
cathedral,  as  a  suitable  homage  to  the 
Church.  The  Onslows  have  carriages  in 
abundance,  and  their  liveries  are  gorgeous 
and  splendid  !" 

"It  was  her  own  choice,"  said  Nina; 
"  she  is  a  singular  girl  for  one  that  never 
before  knew  luxury  of  any  kind." 

"  I  hate  these  simple  tastes,"  growled  out 
the  Padre  ;  "  they  bespeak  that  obstinacy 
which  people  call  a  'calm  temperament.' 
Her  own  dress,  too,  has  no  indication  of  her 
rank,  Nina." 

"  That  shall  be  cared  for.  Padre." 

"Why  shouldn't  that  young  soldier  come 
along  svitli  her  ?  Tell  him  that  our  choir 
is  magnificent  ;  whisper  him  that  the  beau- 
tiful Marchesa  di  Guardoni  sits  on  the  very 
bench  beside  Miss  Dalton." 

Nina  nodded  an  assent. 

"  The  young  girl  herself  is  lax  enough 
about  her  duties,  Nina  ;  she  has  not  been 
even  once  to  confession."  * 

"That  comes  of  these  English  !"  cried 
Nina  :  "they  make  our  service  a  constant 
jest.  There  is  always  some  vulgar  quizzing 
about  saint-worship,  or  relic  reverence,  or 
the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  going  on 
amongst  them." 

"Does  she  permit  this?"  asked  the 
priest,  eagerly. 

"  She  blushes  sometimes  occasionally, 
she  smiles  with  a  good-humor  meant  to  de- 
precate these  attacks,  and  now  and  then, 
when  the  sallies  have  been  pushed  too  far, 
I  have  seen  her  in  tears  for  some  hours 
after." 

•'  Oh,  if  these  heretics  would  but  abstain 
from  ridicule  !  "  cried  the  canon.  "  The 
least  lettered  amongst  them  can  scoff,  and 
gibe,  and  rail.  They  have  their  stock  sub- 
jects of  sarcasm,  too,  handed  down  from 
father  to  son — poor,  witless,  little  blas- 
phemies— thefts  from  Voltaire,  who  laughed 
at  themselves — and  much  mischief  do  tliey ' 
work  !  Let  them  begin  to  read,  however, 
— let  them  commence  to  'inquire,'  as  the 
phrase  has  it,  and   the  game  is  our  own." 

"I  think.  Padre,"  said  Jekyl,  "that 
more  of  your  English  converts  are  made 
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npon  principles  of  pure  econom}' — Poiiery, 
like  truffles,  is  so  cheap  .ibroad  !  " 

"Away  Avith  you  !  away  with  you  !" 
cried  the  Padre,  rebukingly.  "  They  come 
to  us  as  the  children  seek  their  mother's 
breast.     Hand  me  the  macaroni." 

"Padre  mio,-'  broke  in  Jekyl,  "  I  wish 
you  wonld  be  Catholic  enough  to  be  less 
Popish.  We  liave  other  plots. in  hand  here, 
besides  increasing  the  funds  of  the  '  Holy 
Carmelites;'  and  while  we  are  disputing 
about  the  spoil,  the  game  may  betake 
themselves  to  other  hunting-grounds. 
These  Onslows  must  not  be  suft'ered  to  go 
hence." 

"Albert  is  right,"  interposed  Nina. 
"  When  the  '  Midchekoff  '  condescends  to 
think  himself  in  love  with  the  Dalton  girl 
— when  the  Guardsman  has  lost  some 
thousands  more  than  he  can  poy — when 
my  lady  has  offended  one-half  of  Florence, 
and  bullied  the  other — then  the  city  will 
have  taken  a  hold  upon  their  hearts,  and 
you  may  begin  your  crusade  when  you 
please.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure,  if  the  sea- 
son be  a  dull  one,  I  would  not  listen  to  you 
myself. " 

"As  you  listened  once  before  to- the  Abbe 
B'Esmonde,"  said  the  cauon  maliciously. 

The  girl's  cheek  became  deep  red.  and 
even  over  neck  ^and  shoulders  the  scarlet 
flush  spread,  while  her  eyes  flashed  a  look 
of  fiery  passion. 

.  "  Do  you  dare — are  you  insolent  enough 
to " 

Her  indignation  had  carried  her  thus 
far,  when,  by  a  sudden  change  of  temper, 
she  stopped,  and,  clasping  her  hands  over 
her  face,  burst  into  tears. 

Jekyl  motioned  the  priest  to  be  silent, 
while,  gently  leading  the  other  into  the 
adjoining  room,  he  drew  the  curtain,  and 
left  her  alone. 

"How  could  you  say  that?"  said  he — 
"  you  Padre,  who  know  that  this  is  more 
than  jest  ?  " 

"  Spare  not  the  sinner,  neither  let  the 
stripes  be  light — 'Non  sit  levis  flagella,' 
says  Origen." 

"Arc  the  ortolans  good.  Padre  ?"  asked 
Jekyl,  while  his  eye  glittered  with  an  in- 
tense appreciation  of  the  old  canon's  hy- 
pocrisy. 

"  They  are  delicious,  succulent,  and 
tender,"  said  the  priest,  wiping  his  lips. 
"Francesco  docs  them  to  perfection." 

"You  at  least  believe  in  a  cook,"  said 
Jekyl,  but  in  so  low  a  voice  as  to  escape 
the  other's  notice. 

"  She  is  sobbing  still,"  said  the  canon, 
in  a  whisper,  and  with  a  gesture  towards 
the  curtained   doonv^ay.     "  I  like  to  hear 


them  gulping  down  their  sighs.  It  is  like  the 
glug-ghig  of  a  rich  flask  of  '  Lagrime.'  " 

"But  don't  you  pity  them.  Padre?" 
asked  Jekyl,  in  mock  earnestness. 

"  Never  !  never  !  First  of  all,  they  do 
not  suffer  in  all  these  outbursts.  It  is  but 
decanting  their  feelings  into  another  vessel, 
and  they  love  it  themselves  !  I  have  liad 
them  for  hours  together  thus  in  the  con- 
fessional, and  they  go  away  after,  so  re- 
lieved in  mind,  and  so  light  of  heart, 
there's  no  believing  it." 

"  But  Nina,"  said  Jekyl,  seriously,  "^  h 
not  one  of  these." 

"Shcisa  woman,"  rejoined  the  Padre, 
"  and  it  is  only  a  priest  can  read  them." 

"You  see  human  nature  as  the  phy- 
sician does.  Padre,  always  in  some  aspect 
of  suffering.  Of  its  moods  of  mirth  and 
levity  you  know  less  than  we  do  who  jxiss 
more  butterfly  lives  !  " 

"  True  in  one  sense,  boy  ;  ours'  are  the 
stony  paths — ours  are  the  weary  roads  in 
life  !     1  like  that  Burgundy." 

"  It's  very  j>leasant.  Padre.  It  is  part  of 
a  case  I  ordered  for  the  Onslows,  but  their 
butler  shook  the  bottle  when  bringing  it 
to  table,  and  tliey  begged  me  to  get  rid  of 
it." 

"  These  wines  are  not  suited  to  Italy 
generally,"  said  the  canon  ;  "but  Florence 
has  the  merit  of  possessing  all  climates 
within  the  hounds  of  a  single  day,  and 
even  Chambertin  is  scarcely  generous 
enough  when  the  Tramontana  is  blowing!" 

"Well,  have  you  become  better  man- 
nered ?  May  I  venture  to  come  in  ? " 
cried  Nina,  appearing  at  the  doorway. 

"  '  Venga  pure  !  venga  pure  I  "  growled 
out  -the  canon.  "I  forgive  thee  every- 
thing. Sit  down  beside  me,  and  let  us 
pledge  a  friendship  forever." 

"  There,  then,  lot  this  be  a  peace-offer- 
ing," said  she,  taking  the  wreath  of  flowers 
from  her  own  head  and  placing  it  on  the 
brows  of  the  Padre.  "  You  are  now  like 
old  Bacchus  in  the  Boboli," 

"  And  thou  like " 

"  Like  what  ?  speak  it  out !"  cried  she, 
angrily. 

"  Come,  come,  do,  I  beseech  3^ou,  be  good 
friends,"  interposed  Jekyl.  "  We  have 
met  for  other  objects  than  to  exchange  re- 
proaches." 

"  These  are  but  the  '  ira^  amantium,' 
boy,"  said  the  priest ;  "the  girl  loves  me 
with  her  whole  heart. " 

"  How  you  read  my  most  secret  thoughts !" 
said  she,  with  a  coquettish  affectation  of 
sincerity. 

"  Lectiones  pravissimas  would  they  be  ! " 
muttered  he,  between  his  teeth. 
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'"  What  is  that  ?  What  is  ho  mumbling 
there,  Albert  ?  "  cried  she,  hastily. 

"It  is  a  benediction,  Nina,"  replied 
Jeky]  ;  "  did  you  not  hear  the  Latin  ?  " 

Peace  was  at  last  restored,  and  what  be- 
tween the  adroit  devices  of  Jckyl  and  the 
goodness  of  his  champagne,  a  feeling  of 
pleasant  sociality  now  succeeded  to  all  the 
bickering,  in  Avhich  the  festivity  was  pro- 
longed to  a  late  houT.  The  graver  business 
which  brought  them  together — the  Onslows 
and  their  affairs — being  discussed,  they  gave 
way  to  all  the  seductions  of  their  exalted 
fancies.  Jekyl,  taking  up  his  guitar,  war- 
l)led  out  a  French  love  song,  in  a  little  treble 
a  bullfinch  might  have  envied  ;  Nina,  with 
the  aid  of  the'Padre's  beads  for  castanets, 
stepped  the  measure  of  a  bolero  ;  while  the 
old  priest  himself  broke  out  into  a  long 
chant,  in  which  Ovid,  Petrarch,  Anacreon 
and  his  breviary  alternately  figured,  and  un- 
der thC'  influence  of  which  he  fell  fast 
asleep  at  last,  totally  unconscious  of  the 
corked  mustache3  and  eyebrows  with  which 
Nina  ornamented  his  reverend  countenance. 

The  sound  of  wheels  in  ths  silent  street 
at  last  admonished  them  of  the  hour,  and, 
opening  the  windovr,  Jckyl  sav/  a  brougham 
belonging  to  Sir  Stafford  just  drawing  up 
at  the  door. 

"  Fran9ois  is  punctual,"  said  Nina,  look- 
ing at  her  watch  ;  '•  I  told  him  iive  o'clock." 

"  Had  we  not  better  set  him  down  first  ?  " 
said  Jekyl,  with  a  gesture  towards  the  priest; 
"  he  does  not  live  far  away." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  she  ;  "  but 
you're  not  going  to  vrash  his  face  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  am,  Nina.  The  jest  might 
cost  us  far  more  than  it  was  worth."  And, 
so  saying,  Jekyl  j)roceeded  to  arrange  the 
disordered  dress  and  disheveled  hair  of  the 
Padre,  during  the  jierformance  of  which 
the  old  priest  recovered  sufficient  conscious- 
ness to  permit  himself  to  l^e  led  downstairs 
and  deposited  in  the  carriage. 

An  hour  later  and  all  was  still  !  Jekyl 
slumbering  peacefully  on  his  little  French 
bed,  over  which  the  rose-colored  mosquito 
curtains  threw  a  softened  hali-sunset  hue  ; 
a  gentle  smile  parted  his  lips,  as  in  his 
dreams — the  dreams  of  a  happy  and  con- 
tented nature — he  woTC  pleasant  fancies  and 
devised  many  a  future  scheme. 

In  his  own  dreary  little  den,  behind  the 
"  Duomo,"  the  Padre  also  slept  heavily,  not 
a  thought,  not  a  single  passing  idea  breaking 
the  stagnant  surface  of  his  deep  lethargy. 

Nina,  however,  was  wakeful,  and  had  no 
mind  for  repose.  Her  brilliant  costume  care- 
fully laid  aside,  she  was  arranging  her  dark 
hair  into  its  habitually  modest  braid  ;  her 
very  features  composing  themselves,  as  she 


did  so,  into  their  wonted  aspect  of  gentle- 
ness  and  submission. 

All  the  change  of  dress  being  little  in 
comparison  with  the  complete  alteration 
now  observable  in  her  whole  air  and  de- 
meanor, she  seemed  a  totally  different  be- 
ing. And  she  was  so,  too  ;  for,  while  hypo- 
crites to  the  Avorld,  we  completely  forget 
that  we  share  in  tlie  deception  ourselves. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

A    M  I  D  N  I  G  II  T     It  li  C  li  P  T  I  ()  X  . 

It  was  past  midnight,  the  opera  was  just 
over,  and  the  few  i)rivileged  guests  who 
were  i^ermitted  to  pay  their  visits  to  Lady 
Hester  Onslow  were  assembling  in  the  little 
drawing-room  and  boudoir,  sacred  to  these 
exclusive  receptions.  Nothing  could  be  in 
stronger  contrast  than  the  gorgeous  splen- 
dor of  the  apartment  and  the  half-dressed, 
careless,  lounging  ease  of  the  men  as  they 
stretched  themselves  on  the  ottomans, 
lounged  cai  the  sofas,  or  puffed  their  cigars, 
alike  indifferent  to  the  place  and  the  pres- 
ence of  two  ladies  who,  dressed  in  the  very 
perfection  of  "toilet/^  did  the  honors  of 
the  reception. 

Lady  Hester,  who  wore  a  small  em- 
broidered velvet  cap,  coquettishly  set  on 
one  side  of  the  head,  and  a  species  of  velvet 
jacket,  such  as  is  common  in  Greece,  lay 
upon  a  sofa  beneath  a  ca)iopy  of  pink  silk 
covered  with  laee  ;  a  most  splendidly  orna- 
mented hookah,  the  enieiald  mouthpiece  of 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  stood  on  a  lit- 
tle cushion  beside  her ;  while  grouped 
around  in  every  attitude  that  taste  or  ca- 
price suggested — on  chairs,  on  cushions, 
squabs,  ''  prie-Dieu,'"  and  other  drawing- 
room  devices  of  a  like  nature — were  some 
half-dozen  men,  whose  air  and  bearing  pro- 
nounced them  long  habituated  to  all  the 
usages  of  society.  One  stamp  of  feature 
and  style  pervaded  all  ;  pale,  dark-eyed, 
black-bearded,  and  weary-looking,  they 
seemed  as  though  they  were  tired  of  a  life 
of  dissipation,  and  yet  utterly  incajiable  of 
engaging  in  any  other. 

All  born  to  high  rank,  some  to  large  for- 
tune, they  found  that  no  other  career  wae 
open  to  them  except  vice  in  one  shape  or 
other.  The  policy  of  their  rulers  had  ex- 
cluded them  from  every  road  of  honorable 
ambition  ;  neither  as  statesmen  nor  soldiers 
could  they  hope  to  win  fame  or  glory. 
,  Their  habits  of  life  and  the  tone  of  society 
I  gave  no    impulse   to  the    cultivation    of 
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science  or  literature.  The  topics  discussed 
in  their  circle  never  by  chance  adverted  to 
&  book ;  and  there  they  were,  witli  heads 
whose  development  indicated  all  tliat  was 
intellectual,  with  brows  and  foreheads  that 
betokened  every  gift  of  mental  excellence, 
wearing  away  life  in  the  dullest  imaginable 
routine  of  dissipation,  their  minds  neglect- 
ed, their  hearts  corrupted,  enervated  in 
body,  and  deprived  of  all  energy  of  charac- 
ter ;  they  wore,  even  in  youth,  the  ex- 
hausted look  of  age,  and  bore  in  every  linea- 
ment of  their  features  the  type  of  lassitude 
and  discontent. 

In  the  adjoining  room  sat  Kate  Dalton 
at  a  tea-table.  She  was  costumed — for  we 
cannot  use  any  milder  word — in  a  species 
of  "  moyen-age  "  dress,  whose  length  of 
stomacher  and  deep-hanging  sleeves  re- 
called the  portraits  of  Titian's  time;  a  small 
cap  covered  the  back  of  her  head,  through 
an  aperture  in  which  the  hair  appeared,  its 
rich  auburn  masses  fastened  by  a  short 
stiletto  of  gold,  whose  hilt  and  liandle  were 
studded  with  precious  stones;  a  massive 
gold  chain,  with  a  heavy  cross  of  the  same 
metal,  was  the  only  ornament  she  wore. 
Widely  different  as  was  the  dress. from  that 
humble  guise  in  v/liich  the  reader  first  knew 
her,  the  internal  change  was  even  greater 
still;  no  longer  the  bashful,  blushing  girl, 
beaming  with  all  the  delight  of  a  happy 
nature,  credulous,  light-hearted,  and  buoy- 
ant, she  was  now  composed  in  feature, 
calm,  and  gentle-mannered;  the  placid 
smile  that  moved  her  lips,  the  graceful  mo- 
tion of  her  head,  her  slightest  gestures,  her 
least  words,  all  displaying  a  polished  ease 
and  elegance  which  made  even  her  beauty 
and  attraction  secondary  to  the  fascination 
of  her  manner.  It  is  true,  the  generous 
frankness  of  her  beaming  eyes  was  gone; 
she  no  longer  met  you  with  a  look  of  full 
and  fearless  confidence;  the  cordial  warmth, 
the  fresh  and  buoyant  sallies  of  her  ready 
wit,  had  departed,  and  in  their  place  there 
was  a  timid  reserve,  a  cautious,  shrinking 
delicacy,  blended  with  a  quiet  but  watchful 
spirit  of  repartee,  that  flattered  by  the  very 
degree  of  attention  it  betokened. 

Perhaps  our  reader  will  not  feel  pleased 
with  us  for  saying  that  she  was  more  beau- 
tifal  now  than  before;  that  intercourse 
with  the  world,  dress,  manners,  the  tact  of 
society,  the  stimulus  of  admiration,  the  as- 
sured sense  of  her  own  charms, however  they 
may  have  detracted  from  the  moral  purity 
of  her  nature,  had  yet  invested  her  ap- 
pearance with  higher  and  more  striking 
fascinations.  Her  walk,  her  curtsey,  the 
passing  motion  of  her  hand,  her  attitude  as 
*  she  sat,  were  perfect  studies  of  grace.    Not 


a  trace  was  left  of  her  former  manner;  all 
was  ease,  pliancy,  and  elegance.  Two  per- 
sons were  seated  near  her:  one  of  these,  our 
old  acquaintance,  George  Onslow;  the  othei 
was  a  dark,  sallow-visagcd  man,  whose  ag*^ 
might  have  been  anything  from  tliirty-fivc 
to  sixty ;  for,  while  his  features  were 
marked  I)y  the  hard  lines  of  time,  his  figure 
had  all  the  semblance  of  youth.  By  a  broad 
blue  ribbon  round  his  neck  he  wore  the 
decoration  of  Saint  Nicholas,  and  the  breast 
of  his  coat  was  covered  with  stars,  crosses, 
and  orders  of  half  the  courts  of  Europe. 
This  was  Prince  Midchekoff,  whose  grand- 
father, having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Emperor  Paul,  had  never 
been  reconciled  to  the  Imperial  family,  and 
was  permitted  to  reside  in  a  kind  of  honor- 
able banishment  out  of  Russia:  a  punish- 
ment which  be  bore  up  under,  it  was  said, 
with  admirable  fortitude.  His  fortune  was 
reputed  to  be  immense,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  capital  of  Europe  in  which  he  did 
not  possess  a  residence.  The  character  of 
his  face  was  peculiar;  for,  while  the  fore- 
head and  eyes  were  intellectual  and  candid, 
the  lower  JaAv  and  m.outh  revealed  his 
Calmuck  origin,  an  expression  of  intense, 
unrelenting  cruelty  being  the  impression  at 
once  conveyed  by  the  thin,  straight,  com- 
pressed lips,  and  the  long,  projecting  chiii 
seeming  even  longer  from  the  black-pointed 
beard  he  wore.  There  was  nothing  vulgar 
or  commonplace  about  him;  he  never  could 
have  passed  unobserved  anywhere,  and  jet 
he  was  equally  far  from  the  type  of  high 
birth.  His  manners  were  perfectly  well 
bred;  and,  although  he  spoke  seldom,  his 
quiet  and  attentive  air,  and  his  easy  smile, 
showed  he  possessed  the  still  rarer  quality 
of  listening  well. 

There  v\^as  another  figure,  not  exactly  of 
this  group,  but  at  a  little  distance  off, 
beside  a  table  in  a  recess,  on  which  a  num- 
ber of  prints  and  drawings  were  scattered, 
and  in  the  contemplation  of  which  he 
affected  to  be  absorbed;  while,  from  time  to 
time,  his  dark  eyes  flashed  rapidly  across  to 
note  all  that  went  forward.  He  was  a  tall 
and  singularly  handsome  man,  in  the  dress 
of  a  priest.  His  hair,  black  and  waving, 
covered  a  forehead  high,  massive,  and  well 
developed  ;  his  eyes  were  deep-set,  and 
around  the  orbits  ran  lines  that  told  of 
long  and  hard  study — for  the  Abbe  D'Es- 
nionde  was  a  distinguished  scholar;  and,  as 
a  means  of  witlidrawing  him  for  a  season 
from  tlie  overtoil  of  reading,  he  had  been 
attached  temporarily  as  a  species  of  under- 
secretary to  the  mission  of  the  "  Nonce." 
In  this  guise  he  was  admitted  into  all  the 
society  of  the  capital,  where  his  ]:)olished 
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address  and  gentle  manner  soon  made  liiui 
a  general  favorite. 

Equally  romoved  from  the  flippant  levity 
of  the  abbe  as  a  class,  and  the  gross  and 
sensual  coarseness  of  the  "  old  priest," 
D'Esmonde  was  a  perfect  man  of  the  world, 
so  far  as  taking  a  lively  interest  in  all  the 
great  events  of  politics,  watching  eagerly 
the  changeful  features  of  the  times,  and 
studying  acutely  the  characters  of  the  lead- 
ing men,  at  whose  dictates  they  were  modi- 
fied. Its  pleasures  and  amusements,  too, 
he  was  willing  to  partake  of  moderately 
and  unobtrusively;  but  lie  held  himself  far 
apart  from  all  those  subjects  of  gossip  and 
small-talk  which,  in  a  society  of  lax  morali- 
ty, occupy  so  considerable  a  space,  and  in 
which  the  great  dignitaries  who  wear  scar- 
let and  purple  stockings  are  often  seen  to 
take  a  lively  and  animated  share.  Some 
ascribed  this  reserve  to  principle;  others 
called  it  h3'pocrisy;  and  some,  again,  per- 
haps with  more  truth,  deemed  it  the  settled 
line  of  action  of  one  who  already  destined 
himself  for  a  high  and  conspicuous  station, 
and  had  determined  that  his  character 
should  add  weight  and  dignity  to  his 
talents. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  he  was 
a  singular  guest  to  have  been  admitted  to 
receptions  like  the  present  ;  but  Jekyl,  who 
managed  everything,  had  invited  him,  on 
the  principle,  as  he  said,  that  a  gourmand 
has  a  decanter  of  water  always  beside  him 
at  dinner,  "  not  to  drink,  but  because  it 
looks  temperate."  The  abbe's  presence  had 
the  same  effect ;  and,  certainly,  his  calm 
and  dignified  demeanor,  his  polished  ad- 
dress, and  cultivated  tone,  were  excellent 
certificates  of  good  character  for  the  rest. 

At  the  tea-tal)le  the  conversation  lan- 
guished, or  only  went  forward  at  intervals. 
Onslow's  French  wa3  not  fluent,  and  he  was 
silent  from  shame.  Kate  felt  that  she 
ought  not  to  take  the  lead  ;  and  the  prince, 
habitually  reserved,  spoke  very  little,  and 
even  that  in  the  discursive,  unconnected 
tone  of  a  man  who  was  always  accustomed 
to  find  that  any  topic  he  started  should  bo 
instantly  adopted  by  the  company. 

The  cold  and  steady  stare  with  which  he 
surveyed  her  would,  but  a  short  time  back, 
have  covered  her  face  with  a  blush  ;  she 
could  not  have  borne  unabashed  the  glance 
of  searching,  almost  insolent,  meaning  he 
bestowed  upon  her  ;  but  noAv,  Avhateverher 
heart  might  have  felt,  her  features  were 
calm  and  passionle5-:s  ;  nor  did  she  in  the 
slightest  degree  show  any  consciousness  of 
a  manner  that  was  costing  Onslow  a  strug- 
gle whetlier  to  laugh  at  or  resent. 

In  one  sense  these  two  men  were  rivals. 


but  each  so  impressed  with  jiroud  contempt 
for  tiie  other,  their  rivalry  was  unknown  to 
both.  Kate,  however,  with  her  v/oman's 
tact,  saw  this,  and  knew  Avell  lunv  her 
least  smile  or  slightest  word  inclined  the 
balance  to  this  side  or  to  that.  The  prince 
Avas  inveighing  against  the  habit  of  winter- 
ing in  Italy  as  one  of  the  most  capital 
blunders  of  the  age. 

'•  We  forget,"  said  he,  "  that,  in  our 
present  civilization,  art  is  always  first  and 
nature  second,  as  we  see  evidenced  in  all 
the  results  of  agriculture.  It  is  not  the 
most  fertile  soil,  but  the  highest-labored 
one,  which  produces  the  best  fruits.  So 
with  respect  to  climate,  we  never  bcr.r  in 
mind  that,  vrhere  nature  does  most,  man 
always  does  least." 

^'According  to  that  rule,  j^riiice,  wo 
should  winter  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  spcnrJ 
the  dog-days  at  Calcutta,"  said  Kate,  sm  A- 
ing. 

"•' So  we  should,"  replied  he;  ''thp;  ap- 
pliances to  resist  heat  or  cold,  of  niai'ti  in- 
vention, are  far  better  adapted  to  en;'oyment 
than  the  accidental  variations  of  climate." 

*'In  my  country,"  said  Onslov,',  tartly, 
"men  study  less  how  to  avoid  iho  inclem- 
encies of  weather  than  how  to  become 
indifferent  to  them.  Hunt:ng,  shooting, 
and  deer-stalking,  are  very  ova-e  methods  to 
acquire  this." 

The  prince  paid  no  attrition  to  the  re- 
mark, but  turned  the  conversation  into 
another  channel,  by  asking  Kate  if  she  had 
ever  read  Fourier's  book ;  from  this  he 
wandered  away  to  the  characteristic  differ- 
ences of  national  music  ;  thence  to  the  dis- 
coveries then  making  in  Central  America  ; 
and  lastly,  engaged  her  in  an  animated  dis- 
cussion of  the  ([uestion  of  slavery.  On  none 
of  these  points  was  he  deeply  cr  even  well 
informed,  but  he  possessed  that  fluency  and 
facility  which  intercourse  Avith  society  con- 
fers ;  and  as  all  his  knowledge  was  derived 
from  men,  and  not  from  books,  it  bore  a 
certain  stamp  of  originality  about  it  that 
secured  attention.  Not,  indeed,  from 
George  Onslow  ;  he  was  the  most  bored  of 
men.  None  of  the  topics  were  his  topics. 
Of  Tattersall's,  the  Guards'  Club,  the  so- 
ciety of  London,  the  odds  on  the  "  Derby," 
he  could  have  discoursed  well  and  jjleasantly 
— from  what  was  ''wrong  "  with  the  Sam- 
bucca  filly,  to  what  was  not  right  with  Lady 
Flutterton's  niece,  he  could  have  told  you 
everything ;  but  all  these  other  themes 
Avere,  in  his  estimation,  but  sheer  pedantry  ; 
and,  indeed,  they  only  lacked  a  little  knoAV- 
ledge— a  very  little  Avould  have  sufficed — 
to  be  so. 

"He  is  gone,"  said  the  prince,   Avith  a 
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caustic  smile  which  revealed  <i  i)laii  ;  "gone 
at  last." 

"  So,  then,  this  v/as  a  device  of  yours, 
prince,"  said,  she,  laughing.  "I  really 
must  call  my  cousin  hack,  and  tell  him  so." 

"No,  no,"  said  he,  seriously.  "I  have 
won  my  battle,  let  me  profit  by  my  victory. 
Let  me  -speak  to  you  on  another  subject." 
He  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer  to  the  table 
as  he  spoke,  and  laid  his  arm  on  it.  Kate's 
heart  beat  fast  and  full  ;  the  color  came 
and  went  rapidly  in  her  cheek ;  a  vague 
sense  of  fear,  of  shame,  and  of  triumphant 
pride,  were  all  at  conflict  within  her.  There 
was  but  one  theme  in  the  world  that 
could  have  warranted  such  a  commence- 
ment— so  serious,  so  grave,  so  purpose-like. 
Was  this,  then,  possible  ?  The  glitter- 
ing stars — all  a  blaze  of  brilliants — that 
shone  beside  her,  seemed  an  emblem  of 
that  high  state  which  was  now  within 
her  reach  ;  and  what  a  torrent  of  varied 
emotions  rushed  through  her  heart  !  Of 
home,  of  her  father,  of  Nelly,  of  Frank, 
and  lastly,  what  thoughts  of  George — poor 
George — who  she  knew  loved  her,  and  to 
whom,  without  loving,  she  was  not  alto- 
gether indifferent.  "  Do  not  be  agitated, 
mademoiselle,"  said  the  prince,  laying  the 
slightest  touch  of  his  jeweled  fingers  on  her 
arm  ;  "  I  ask  a  little  patience,  and  a  little 
calm  consideration,  for  what  I  am  about  to 
say." 

"  Is  that  really  like  an  Irish  peasant's  cot- 
tage, Miss  Dalton  ?"  said  the  abbe,  as  he 
held,  before  her  a  drawing  of  one,  in  all  the 
details  of  its  most  striking  misery. 

"  Yes,  perfectly — not  exaggerated  in  the 
leas%"  said  she,  hurriedly,  blushing  alike  at 
the  surprise  and  the  interruption. 

"  You  have  no  such  misery.  Monsieur  le 
Prince,  in  Russia,  I  believe  ?"  remarked 
the  priest,  with  a  courteous  bend  of  the 
head. 

"We  are  well  governed,  sir;  and  noth- 
ing displays  it  more  palpa.bly  than  that  no 
man  forgets  his  station,"  said  tlie  prince, 
with  an  insolent  hauteur  that  made  Kate 
blush  over  neck  and  forehead,  while  D'Es- 
monde  stood  calm  and  passionless  under 
the  sarcasm. 

"  So  I  have  always  heard,  sir,"  said  he, 
blandly.     "I  remember,  when  at  Wredna 


"  You  have  been  at  Wredna  ?  "  asked 
the  prince,  in  an  altered  voice. 

But  the  other,  not  heeding  the  inter- 
ruption, went  on  : 

"  I  remember,  when  at  Wredna,  to  have 
heard  an  anecdote,  which  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  rigid  obedience  yielded  to  power, 
and  the  condition  of  public  oj)inion  at  the 


same  time.  A  manumitted  slave,  who  was 
raised  to  high  rank  and  wealth  by  the 
favor  of  the  dzar,  had  returned  to  Wredna 
in  the  capacity  of  governoi-.  A  short  time 
after  his  arrival,  he  was  tormented  by 
ajiplications  and  letters  from  a  Avoman  iii 
gi-cat  poverty,  who  asserted  that  she  was 
his  mother.  Fedcorovna,  of  course  in 
secret,  proved  the  truth  of  her  assertion, 
but  the  only  answer  she  received  was  a 
significant  caution  to  be  silent,  and  not 
appeal  to  a  relationship  which  could  only 
prove  ofl'ensive.  Perhaps  incredulous  of 
the  authentic  character  of  so  cruel  a  re|)ly, 
perhaps  stung  to  angry  indignation  by  it, 
she  carried  the  humble  basket  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  that  she  hawked  for  a  livelihood- 
before  the  door  of  the  great  mansion  where 
her  son  resided,  but,  instead  of  advertising- 
her  wares,  as  is  customary  in  these  Mus- 
covite markets,  by  some  picture  of  a  saint 
or  some  holy  inscription,  she  carried  a 
little  placard,  with  the  inscription — '  The 
Mother  of  Alexovitch,'  the  name  of  the 
governor.  A  crowd  soon  gathered  around 
this  singular  booth,  heralded  by  so  strange 
an  announcement,  and  as  speedily  the 
police  resorted  to  the  spot,  and  carried  the 
offender  before  the  judge.  The  defense 
was  the  simple  one,  that  she  had  merely 
averred  the  truth.  I  need  not  weary  you 
with  the  mockery  of  investigation  that  fol- 
lowed ;  the  result  is  all  I  need  tell.  This 
woman  was  knouted  and  cent  away  to 
Siberia.  So  much  for  the  governor.  As 
for  the  governed,  they  were  enthusiastic 
in  praise  of  his  justice  and  clemency  ; 
for  he  might  have  ordered  her  to  be 
beheaded." 

"  Do  you  tell  this  story  as  a  fact,  sir  ?" 
said  the  prince,  whose  dark  cheek  became 
almost  green  in  its  sallowness  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  tell  it  distinctly  as  a  fact.  The  papa 
who  received  the  woman's  confession  re- 
peated the  tale  on  his  own  death-bed,  from 
whence  it  reached  me." 

"Priests  can  be  liars,  whether  Greek  or 
Roman,"  said  the  prince,  in  a  voice  almost 
suffocated  with  passion ;  and  then,  sud- 
denly checking  the  course  of  his  anger,  he 
turned  to  Kate  with  a  sickly  smile,  and 
said,  "'  Mademoiselle  will  pardon  a  rude- 
ness in  her  presence  which  nothing  short 
of  so  gross  a  calumny  could  have  elicited." 

"  I  TNill  furnish  you  with  all  the  names 
to-morrow.  Monsieur  le  Prince,"  said  D'Es- 
monde,  in  a  whisper  ;  and  sauntered  away 
into  the  adjoining  room. 

"  You  look  ])ale.  Miss  Dalton,"  said  the 
prince. 

"  That  shocking  story " 

"  Which  of  course  you  don't  believe." 
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"The  Abbe  D'Esnionde  I  liave  always 
heard  to  be  a  person  of  strict  veracity  and 
of  extreme  caution." 

"  Be  careful  of  him,  Miss  Dalton.  It  is 
not  without  good  reason  tiiat  I  say  this." 

Tliere  was  a  degree  of  solemnity  in  the 
way  lie  uttered  these  words  that  made  Kate 
thoughtful  and  serious.  Unaccustomed  to 
see  m  society  anytliing  but  features  of 
pleasure  and  amusement,  she  was  sud- 
denly awakened  to  the  conviction  that  its 
calm  waters  covered  rocks  and  quicksands 
as  perilous  as  stormier  seas.  Could  people 
so  full  of  amiabilities  be  dangerous  ac- 
quaintances ? — was  there  poison  in  this 
charmed    cup  ? — was     the     doubt    which 

sprang  to  her  mind But  she  had  not 

time  for  the  inquiry,  as  the  prince  offered 
her  his  arm  to  the  supper-room. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


"  A  LEVANTEK. 


In  our  penal  settlements  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  the  places  of  honor 
and  distinction  filled  by  men  who  were 
once  convicts,  and  who  may  date  the  favor- 
able turn  of  their  fortune  to  the  day  of 
their  having  transgressed  the  law  ;  so  in 
certain  continental  cities  are  individuals  to 
be  found  occupying  conspicuous  stations 
and  enjoying  a  large  share  of  influence 
whose  misdeeds  at  home  first  made  them 
exiles,  and  who,  leaving  England  in  shame, 
are  received  abroad  with  honor.  There  is 
this  difference  between  the  two  cases  :  for, 
while  the  convict  owes  all  his  future  ad- 
vancement to  his  own  efforts  at  reforma- 
tion, the  absentee  obtains  his  "brevet'" 
of  character  by  the  simple  fact  of  his  extra- 
dition. He  shakes  off  his  rascalities  as  he 
does  his  rheumatism,  when  he  quits  the 
foggy  elimate  of  England  and  emerges, 
spotless  and  without  stain,  upon  the  shores 
of  Ostend  or  Boulogne. 

To  do  this,  however,  he  must  not  bear  a 
plebeian  name,  nor  pertain  to  the  undis- 
tinguishable  herd  of  vulgar  folk.  He  must 
belong  to  some  family  of  mark  and  note, 
with  peers  for  his  uncles  and  peeresses  for 
cousins  ;  nor  is  he  always  safe  if  he  himself 
be  not  a  member  of  an  hereditary  legis- 
lature. We  have  been  led  to  these  reflec- 
tions by  having  to  chronicle  the  arrival 
in  Florence  of  Lord  Norwood  ;  a  vague  and 
confused  murmur  of  his  having  done  some- 
thing, people  knew  not  what,  in  England 
having  preceded  him.  Some  called  him 
"  poor  Norwood,"  and  expressed  sorrow  for 


him  ;  others  said  he  was  a  capital  fellow, 
up  to  everything,  and  that  they  were 
delighted  at  his  coming.  A  few  of  very 
tender  and  languishing  virtue  themselves 
Avondered  if  they  ought  to  meet  him  as 
before,  but  the  })revading  impression  was 
Charitable.  The  affair  at  Graham's  might 
have  been  exaggerated,  the  Newmarket 
business  was  possibly  a  mistake.  "  Any 
man  might  owe  money,  and  not  be  able 
to  pay  it,"  was  a  sentiment  pretty  generally 
repeated  and  as  generally  believed  ;  and,  in 
fact,  if  to  be  tried  by  one's  peers  be  an 
English  privilege,  the  noble  viscount  here 
enjoyed  it  at  the  hands  of  a  jury  un- 
impeachable on  the  score  of  equality. 

We  are  far  from  suggesting  that  Nor- 
wood's character  as  a  "  shot "  had  any  con- 
cern with  this  mild  verdict ;  but  certain  it 
is  his  merits  in  this  capacity  were  fre- 
quently remembered,  and  always  with  hon- 
orable mention. 

''No  man  plays  ccarte  better,"  said 
Haggerstone,  while  as  yet  the  viscount's 
arrival  was  unknown,  and  as  he  discussed 
the  rumors  iipon  him  before  a  group  of 
listening  Englishmen  at  the  door  of  the 
"Club"' — no  man  plays  ccarte  better — 
nor  with  better  luck  !"  added  he,  with  a 
chuckle  tliat  was  intended  to  convey  a 
.meaning  beyond  the  mere  words. 

"Has  he  been  a  large  winner,  then?" 
asked  one  of  the  .bystanders,  respectfully, 
looking  to  the  colonel  for  information,  for, 
in  a  certain  set,  he  was  regarded  as  the 
most  thoroughly  conversant  man  with  all 
the  faults  and  follies  of  high  life. 

"  No  man  wins  invariably,  sir,  except 
Brooke  Morris,  perhaps,"  replied  he,  al- 
Avays  happy  at  the  opportunity  to  quote 
the  name  of  a  man  of  fashion  in  a  tone  of 
familiarity. 

"That  Avas  the  Mo-Mo-Morris  that 
ruined  Hopeton,  wasn't  it  ? "  broke  in 
Purvis,  quite  forgetting  that  the  individual 
he  addressed  was  reported  to  haA^e  a  share 
in  the  transaction,  Haggerstone,  howcA^cr, 
did  not  deign  a  reply,  but  puffed  his  cigar 
in  perfect  contempt  of  his  questioner. 

"Who  is  this  coming  up  here?"  said 
one  ;  "  he  looks  like  a  new  arrival.  He  is 
English,  certainly — that  frock  has  a  Lon- 
don cut  there's  no  mistaking." 

"By  Jove,  it's  Norwood  !"  cried  Hag- 
gerstone, edging  aAvay,  as  he  spoke,  from 
the  group.  Meanwhile,  the  noble  viscount, 
a  Avell-di:essed,  well-whiskered  man,  of 
about  thirty,  came  leisurely  forward,  and 
touching  his  hat  familiarly,  said  : 

"Ha  !  you  here.  Haggerstone  !  What  is 
Florence  doing  ?  " 

"  Pretty  much  as  it  always  did,  my  lord. 
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I  don't  think  its  morals  have  improved 
since  you  knew  it  a  few  years  ago." 

"  Or  you  wouldn't  be  here,  Haggy — 
eh?"  said  the  viscount,  laughing  at  his 
own  joke.  "  Not  suit  your  book,  if  it  took 
a  virtuous  turn — eh  ?  " 

''  I  i:)lcad  guilty,  my  lord.  I  believe  I 
do  like  to  shoot  folly  as  it  flics." 

"  Ah,  yes  !  And  I've  seen  you  taking  a 
sitting  shot  at  it  too,  Haggy,"  said  the 
other,  with  a  heartier  laugh,  which,  despite 
of  the  colonel's  efforts  not  to  feel,  brought 
a  crimson  flush  to  his  cheek. 

**  Is  there  any  play  going  on,  Haggy  ?  " 

*' Nothing  that  you  would  call  play,  my 
lord ;  a  little  whist  for  Nap.  points,  a 
little  ecarte,  a  little  piquet,  and,  now  and 
then,  we  have  .a  round  game  at  Sablou- 
koff's." 

"  Poor  old  fellow  !  and  he's  alive  still  ? 
And  where's  the  Jariominski  ?  " 

"  Gone  back  to  Russia." 

"  And  Maretti  ?  " 

''In  Saint  Angelo,  I  believe." 

"And  that  little  Frenchman — what  was 
his  name  ? — his  father  was  a  marshal  of 
the  empire. 

^'D'Acosta." 

"  The  same.     Where  is  he  ?" 

"  Shot  himself  this  spring." 

"  Pretty  girl,  his  sister.  "What  became 
of  her  ?  " 

"Some  one  told  me  that  she  had  become 
a  Soeur  de  Charite." 

"■  What  a  pity  I  So  they're  all  broken 
up,  I  see." 

•'Completely  so." 

"Then  what  have  you  got  in  their 
place?" 

"Nothing  fast,  my  lord,  except,  per- 
haps, your  friends  the  Onslows." 

"Yes;  they're  going  it,  I  hear.  Isn't 
there  a  rich  niece,  or  cousin,  or  something 
of  that  sort  wiih  them  ?  " 

"  They've  got  a  prettyish  girl,  called  Dal- 
ton ;  but  as  to  her  being  rich,  I  think  it 
very  unlikely,  seeing  that  her  family  are 
living  in  Germany  in  a  state  of  the  very 
closest  poverty." 

"And  Master  George,  how  does  he  carry 
on  the  war  ? "  said  the'  viscount,  who 
seemed  quite  heedless  of  the  other's  cor- 
rection. 

"He  plays  a  little  peddling  ecarte  now 
and  then  ;  but  you  can  see  that  he  has 
burned  his  fingers,  and  dreads  the  fire. 
They  say  he's  in  love  with  the  Dalton 
girl." 

"Of  course  he  is,  if  they  live  in  the 
same  house  ;  and  he's  just  the  kind  of  fool 
to  marry  her  too.  Who's  that  little  fellow 
listening  to  us  ?  " 


"  Purvis,  my  lord  ;  don't  you  remember 
him  ?     He's  one  of  the  Ricketts's  set." 

"To  be  sure  I  do.  How  are  yon,  Pur- 
vis ?  You  look  so  young  and  so  fresh,  I 
could  not  persuade  myself  it  could  be  my 
old  acquaintance." 

"I  have  taken   to  homoe-homoe-homoe- 

homoe "     Here   he  opened  his  mouth 

wide,  and  gasped  till  he  grew  black  in  t'le 
face. 

"  What's  the  word?  Give  it  him, 
Haggy.  It's  all  up  with  him,"  said  the 
viscount. 

' '  Homoeopathy — eh  ?  " 

"  Just  so.     Homoe-homoe " 

"  Confound  it,  man,  can't  you  be  satis- 
fied ?  when  you're  once  over  the  fence  you 
needn't  go  back  to  leap  it.  And  how  is 
the  dear — what's  her  name — Agathe  ? — no, 
Zoe — how  is  she  ?  '' 

"  Quite  well,  my  lord,  and  would  be  cha- 
cha-cha-rmed  to  see  you." 

"  Living  in  that  queer  humbug  still — 
eh  ?  " 

"'  In  the  Vill-ino,  my  lord,  you  mean  ?" 

"  Egad  !  she  seems  the  only  thing  left  ; 
like  the  dog  on  the  wreck — eh,  Haggy  ?  " 

"Just  so,  my  lord,"  said  the  other,  with 
a  complacent  laugh. 

"  What  a  mass  of  old  crockery  she  must 
have  got  together  by  this  time!  "  said  the 
viscount,  yawning  with  a  terrible  recollec- 
tion of  her  tiresomeness. 

"  You  came  out  with  a  yacht,  my  lord?" 
asked  Haggerstone. 

"  Pretty  well,  for  a  man  that  they  call 
ru-ru-ruined,"  said  Purvis,  laughing. 

Norwood  turned  a  look  of  angry  indigna- 
tion at  him,  and  then,  as  if  seeing  the  un- 
worthiness  of  the  object,  merely  said  : 

"A  yacht  is  the  only  real  economy  now- 
adays. You  get  rid  at  once  of  all  trains  of 
servants,  household,  stable  people — even 
the  bores  of  your  acquaintance  y(Ju  cut  olf. 
Bye-bye,  Purvis."  And,  with  a  significant 
wink  at  Haggerstone,  he  passed  across  the 
street,  in  time  to  overtake  Onslow,  who 
was  just  passing. 

"  1  think  I  ga-ga-gave  it  him  there," 
cried  Purvis,  with  an  hysterical  giggle  of 
delight ;  who,  provided  that  he*  was  per- 
mitted to  fire  his  shot,  never  cared  liow  se- 
verely he  was  himself  riddled  by  tlie  ene- 
my's fire.  Meanwhile,  the  viscount  and 
his  friend  were  hastening  forward  to  the 
Mazzarini  Palace,  as  totally  forgetful  of 
Purvis  as  though  that  valuable  individal 
had  never  existed. 

We  may  take  this -opportunity  to  men- 
tion, that  when  tlic  rumors  wiiich  attrib- 
uted a  grand  breach  of  honorable  conduct 
to  Lord  Norwood  had  arrived  at  Florence, 
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ISir  Stafford,  who  never  hud  any  peculiar 
affection  for  the  viscount,  declared  himself 
in  the  very  strongest  terms  on  the  subject 
of  his  offending,  and  took  esjiecial  pains  to 
shoAV  the  marked  distinction  betvveen  occa- 
sions of  mere  wasteful  extravagance  and 
instances  of  fraudulent  and  dishonest  debt. 
It  was  in  vain  he  was  told  that  the  rigid 
rule  of  English  morality  is  always  relaxed 
abroad,  and  that  the  moral  latitude  is  very 
different  in  London  and  Naples.  He  was 
old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  honor 
is  the  same  in  all  climates;  and  having  re- 
ceived from  England  a  very  detailed  and 
specific  history  of  the  noble  lord's  mis- 
doings, he  firmly  resolved  not  to  receive 
him. 

With  all  George  Onslow's  affection  and 
respect  for  his  father,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  that  this  was  a  mere  prejudice — one 
of  the  lingering  remnants  of  a  past  age  ;  a 
sentiment  very  respectable,  perhaps,  but 
totally  inapplicable  to  present  civilization, 
and  quite  impracticable  m  society.  In 
fact,  as  he  said  himself,  "  Who  is  to  be 
known,  if  this  rule  be  acted  on  ?  What 
man,  or,  further  still,  what  woman  of 
fashionable  life  will  stand  this  scrutiny  ? 
To  attempt  such  exclusiveness,  one  should 
retire  to  some  remote  provincial  town — 
some  fishing  village  of  patriarchal  simplic- 
ity ;  and,  even  there,  what  security  was 
there  against  ignoble  offendings  ?  How 
should  he  stand  the  ridicule  of  his  club 
and  his  acquaintance,  if  he  attempted  to 
assume  such  a  standard  ?  "  These  arjru- 
ments  were  strengthened  by  his  disbelief, 
or  rather  his  repugnance,  to  believe  the 
worst  of  Norwood  ;  and  furthermore,  sup- 
ported by  Lady  Hesters  open  scorn  for  all 
such  "hypocritical  trumpery,"  and  her 
avowal  that  the  viscount  should  be  received, 
by  her,  at  least.  Exactly,  as  of  old,  George 
Onslow's  niind  was  in  a  state  of  oscillation 
and  doubt — now,  leaning  to  this  side,  novv', 
inclining  to  that — when  the  question  was  de- 
cided for  him,  as  it  so  often  is  in  like  cases, 
by  a  mere  accident ;  for,  as  he  loitered 
along  the  street,  he  suddenly  felt  aa  arm 
introduced,  within  his  own ;  he  turned 
hastily  round,  and  saw  Norwood,  who, 
Avith  all  his  customary  coolness,  asked  after 
each  member  of  the  family,  and  at  once 
proposed  to  pay  them  a  visit. 

Of  all  men  living,  none  were  less  suited 
than  Onslow  for  assuming  any  part,  or 
taking  any  decisive  line,  which  could  pos- 
sibly oe  avoided,  or  even  postponed.  He 
hated,  besides,  to  do  an  ungracious  thing 
anyw-here,  or  to  any  one.  It  miglit  be, 
thought  he,  that  Norwood's  scrape  could 
ail  be  explained  away.     Perhaps,  after  all. 


the  thing  is  a  mere  trifle  ;  and  if  he  were 
to  take  the  decided  line  of  cutting  a  man 
without  due  cause,  the  consequences  might 
be  most  injurious.  These,  and  fifty  such- 
like scruples,  warred  within  him,  and  so 
engaged  his  attention,  that'  he  actually 
heard  not  one  word  of  all  that  "  town 
gossip  "  Avliich  Norwood  was  retailing  for 
his  amusement.  At  last,  while  following 
out  his  own  thoughts,  George  came  to  the 
resolution  of  finding  out  at  once  the  precise 
position  in  which  Norwood  stood,  and  to 
tliis  end  asked  the  last  news  from  New- 
market. 

Norwood's  coolness  never  forsook  him  at 
a  question  whose  ver}'  suddenness  v/as  some- 
what awkward. 

''■  Bad  enough,"  said  ho,  with  an  easy 
laugh.  ''  We  have  all  of  us  been  '  hit  hard.' 
Knolesby  has  lost  heavily.  Burchester,  too, 
has  had  a  smasher  ;  and  I  myself  have  not 
escaped.  In  fact,  George,  the  "legs'  have 
had"  it  all  their  own  way.  I  suppose  you 
heard  something  about  it  out  here  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes  ;  there  were  reports " 

'"'  Oh,  hang  reports,  man  !  Never  trust 
to  old  women's  tales.  And  that  confound- 
ed fellow  Haggerstoue,  I'm  certain,  has 
been  spreading  all  kinds  of  stories.  But 
the  facts  are  simple  enough." 

"  I'm  heartily  glad  you  say  so  ;  for,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  Norwocd,  my  father  is 
one  of  the  prejudiced  about  this  rfi'air,  and 
I  am  dying  to  be  able  to  give  him  a  full 
explanation  of  the  whole." 

"  Ah  !  Sir  Stafford,  tco,  among  the  cred- 
ulous!" said  Norwood,  slowly.  "I  could 
scarcely  have  supposed  so.  No  matter ; 
only  I  did  fancy  that  he  was  not  exactly 
the  person  to  form  hasty  conclusions  against 
any  man's  character.  However,  you  may 
tell  him — for,  as  for  myself,  I'll  not  conde- 
scend to  explain  to  any  one  but  you — the 
thing  is  a  very  simple  one.  There  Avas  a 
mare  of  Hopeton's,  a  Brockdon  filly,  en- 
tered for  the  Slingsby,  and  a  number  of  us 
agreed  to  'go  a  heavy  thing'  upon  her 
against  the  field.  A  bold  coup  always, 
George,  that  backing  against  the  field. 
Never  do  it,  my  boy,  and  particularly 
when  you've  a  set  of  rascally  foreign  legs 
banded  against  you — Poles  and  Hungarian 
fellows,  George,  the  downiest  coves  ever 
you  met,  and  who,  in  their  confounded 
jargon,  can  sell  you  before  your  own  face. 
Nothing  like  John  Bull,  my  boy.  Straight, 
frank,  and  open  John  forever  !  Hit  him 
hard,  and  he'll  hit  you  again  ;  but  no 
treachery,  no  stab  in  the  dark.  Oh,  no, 
no  !  The  turf  in  Eti gland  was  another 
thing  before  these  coiitinental  rascals  came 
amongst  us.     I  was  rJways  against  admit- 
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ting  them  within  the  ring.  I  blackballed 
a  dozen  of  tlieui  at  the  club.  But  see  Avhat 
perseverance  does ;  they're  all  in  now. 
There's  no  John  Bull  feeling  among  our 
set,  and  we're  paying  a  smart  jirice  for  it, 
Never  trust  those  German  fellows,  George. 
Out  of  England  there  is  no  trutli,  no  htjnor. 
But,  above  all,  don't  back  against  the  field; 
there  are  so  many  dodges  against  you  ;  so 
many  '  dark  horses '  come  out  fair.  That's 
it,  you  see  ;  that's  the  way  I  got  it  s<» 
heavily ;  for  when  Ruxton  came  and  told 
me  that  '  Help-me-Over '  was  dead  lame,  I 
believed  him.  A  fetlock  lameness  is  no 
trifle,  you  know  ;  and  there  was  a  swelling 
as  large  as  my  hand  around  the  coronet. 
The  foreign  fellows  can  manage  that  in  the 
morning,  and  the  horse  will  run  to  win  ■ 
the  same  day,  I  saw  it  myself.  Ah  ! 
John  Bull  forever  !  No  guile,  no  deceit 
ill  him.  Mind  me,  George,  I  make  this 
confession  for  you  alone.  I'll  not  stoop  to 
repeat  it.  If  any  man  dare  to  insinuate 
anything  to  my  discredit,  I'll  never  give 
myself  the  trouble  of  one  word  of  explana- 
tion, but  nail  him  to  it — twelve  paces,  and 
no  mistake.  I  don't  think  my  right  hand 
has  forgot  its  cunning.  Have  him  out  at 
once,  George  ;  parade  him  on  the  spot,  my 
boy  ;  that's  the  only  plan.  What,  is  this 
your  quarter  ?  "  asked  he,  as  tliey  stopped 
at  the  entrance  of  the  spacious  palace.  "I 
used  to  know  this  house  well  of  old.  It 
was  the  embassy  in  Templeton's  time. 
Very  snug  it  used  to  be.  Glad  to  see 
you've  banished  all  those  maimed  old  dei- 
ties that  used  to  line  the  staircase,  and  got 
rid  of  that  tiresome  tapestry,  too.  Pretty 
vases  those — fresh-looking  that  conserva- 
tory— they're  always  strong  in  camellias  in 
Florence.  This  used  to  be  the  biliia.,rd- 
room  ;  I  think  you've  made  a  good  altera- 
tion ;  it  looks  better  as  a  salon.  Ah  !  I 
like  thi^: — excellent  taste  tliat  chintz  fur- 
niture— just  the  thing  for  Italy,  and  ex- 
actly what  nobody  ever  thought  of  be- 
fore ! " 

"I'll  see  if  my  lady  be  visible,"  said 
George,  as  he  threw  the  Morning  Post  to 
his  friend,  and  hastily  quitted  the  cham- 
ber. 

Norwood  was  no  sooner  left  alone  than 
he  proceeded  to  take  a  leisurely  survey  of 
the  apartment,  in  the  course  of  which  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  water-color 
di'awiug,  representing  a  young  girl  leaning 
over  a  Jjalcony,  and  which  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  at  once  guessing  to  be  Kate  Dal- 
ton.  There  was  something  in  the  charac- 
ter of  her  beauty — an  air  of  almost  daring 
haughtiness — that  seemed  to  strike  his 
fancy,  for,  as  he  gazed,  he  drew  himself 
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up  to  his  full  height,  and  seemed  to  assume 
in  his  own  featiires  the  proud  expression  of 
the  portrait. 

"  With  a  hundred  thousand  and  thiit 
face  one  might  make  you  a  viscountess, 
and  yet  not  do  badly  either  ! "  said  he  to 
himself  ;  and  then,  as  if  satisfied  that  he 
had  given  time  enough  to  a  mere  specula- 
tive thought,  he  turned  over  the  visiting 
cards  to  see  the  names  of  the  current 
acquaintance  :  "  Midchekoif,  Estrolenka, 
Janini,  Tiverton,  Latrobe — the  old  set ; 
the  Eicketts,  too,  and  Haggerstone.  What 
can  have  brought  tbem  here  ?  Oh,  there 
must  have  been  a  ball,  for  here  arc  shoals 
of  outsiders  ;  the  great  Smith-Brown-and- 
Thompson  community ;  and  here,  one  the 
very  smallest  of  pasteboards,  in  the  very 
meekest  of  literals,  have  we  our  dear  friend, 
'  Albert  Jekyl.'  He'll  tell  me  all  I  want  to 
know,"  said  Norv/ood,  as  he  threw  himself 
back  on  the  comfortable  depth  of  a  well- 
cushioned  chair,  and:  gave  way  to  a  pleas- 
ant reverie. 

When  George  Onslow  had  informed  Lady 
Hester  of  Norwood's  arrival,  he  hastened 
to  Sir  Stafford's  apartment,  to  tell  him 
how  completely  the  viscounc  had  exoner- 
ated himself  from  any  cliarge  that  might  be 
made  to  his  discredit ;  not,  indeed,  that 
George  understood  one  syllable  of  the  ex- 
planation,  nor  could  trace  anything  like 
connection  between  the  disjointed  links  of 
the  narrative  ;  he  could  only  affirm  his 
own  perfect  conviction  in  Norwood's  honor, 
and  hope  an  equal  degree  of  faith  from  his 
father.  Fortunately  for  his  powers  of  per- 
suasiveness, they  were  not  destined  to  be 
so  sorely  tried,  for  Sir  Stafford  had  just 
walked  out,  and  George,  too  eager  to  set 
all  right  about  Norwood,  took  his  hat  and 
followed,  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  him. 

Lady  Hester  was  already  dressed,  and 
about  to  enter  the  drawing-room,  when 
George  told  her  that  Norwood  was  there  ; 
and  yet  she  returned  to  her  room,  and 
made  some  changes  in  her  toilet,  sliglit, 
and  perhaps  too  insignificant  to  recoid, 
but  yet  of  importance  enough  to  occupy 
some  time,  and  afford  her  an  interval  for 
thoughts  which,  whatever  their  nature, 
served  to  flush  her  cheek  t;nd  agitate  her 
deeply. 

It  is  an  awkward  tiling  at  any  time  to 
meet  with  the  jicrson  to  Avhtmi  you  once 
believed  you  should  have  been  married  ;  to 
see,  on  the  terms  of  mere  common  acquaint- 
ance, the  individual  with  whose  fate  and 
fortune  you  at  one  time  fancied  your  own 
was  indissolubly  bound  up,  for  weal  or  woe, 
for  better  or  for  worse.  To  exchange  the 
vapid  commonplaces  of  the  world  ;  to  bar- 
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ter  the  poor  counters  of  that  petty  game 
culled  society  with  her  or  liim  with  Avhoui 
you  have  walked  in  all  tlie  unbounded  con- 
fidence of  alfection,  speculating  on  a  golden 
future,  or  glorying  in  a  delicious  dream  of 
jn-esent  bliss  ;  to  \oucli  with  ceremonious 
respect  that  hand  you  have  so  often  held 
fast  within  your  o\*vn  ;  to  behold  with  re- 
spectful distance  that  form  beside  which 
you  have  s:it  for  liours,  lost  in  happy  fan- 
cies ;  to  stand,  as  it  were,  and  trace  out 
with  the  eye  some  path  in  life  we  might 
have  followed,  wondering  whither  it  might 
have  led  us,  if  to  some  higher  pinnacle 
of  gratified  ambition,  if  to  disappoint- 
ments darker  than  those  we  have  ever 
known  ;  speculating  on  a  future  which  is 
already  become  a  past,  and  canvassing  with- 
in our  hearts  the  follies  that  have  misled 
and  the  faults  that  have  wrecked  us  !  Such 
are  among  the  inevitable  reminiscences  of 
meeting  ;  and  they  are  full  of  a  soft  and 
touching  sorrow,  not  all  unpleasing  either, 
as  they  remind  us  of  our  youth  and  its  buoy- 
ancy. Far  otherwise  was  the  present  case. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  bold  confi- 
dence with  which  Lady  Hester  protested  her 
belief  in  Norwood's  honor,  her  own  heart- 
felt knowledge  of  the  man  refuted  the  as- 
sertion. She  knew  thoroughly  that  he  was 
l)erfectly  devoid  of  all  principle,  and  merely 
possessed  that  conventional  degree  of  fair- 
dealing  indispensable  to  association  with  his 
equals.  That  he  would  do  anything  short 
of  what  would  subject  him  to  disgrace,  she 
had  long  seen  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  unhappy 
moment  had  come  when  even  this  restraint 
was  no  longer  a  barrier.  And  yet,  with  all 
this  depreciating  sense  of  the  man,  would 
it  be  believed  that  she  had  once  loved  him  ! 
ay,  with  as  sincere  an  affection  as  she  was 
capable  of  feeling  for  anything. 

'Tis  true,  time  and  its  consequences  had 
effaced  much  of  this  feeling  ;  his  own  in- 
difference had  done  something,  her  new  re- 
lations with  the  world  had  done  more  ;  and 
if  she  ever  thought  of  him  now,  it  was  with 
a  degree  of  half  terror  that  there  lived  one 
man  who  had  so  thoroughly  read  all  the 
secrets  of  her  heart,  and  knew  every  senti- 
ment of  her  nature. 

Norwood  was  sitting  in  a  chair  as  she  en- 
tered, amusing  himself  with  the  gambols  of 
a  little  Blenheim  spaniel,  whose  silver  col- 
lar bore  the  coronet  of  the  Russian  prince. 
He  never  perceived  Lady  Hester  until  she 
was  close  beside  him,  and  in  an  easy,  half 
mdifi'erent  tone,  said  : 

"  How  d'ye  do,  my  lord  ?  " 

"What,  Hester!''  said  he,  starting  up, 
and  taking  her  hand  in  both  his  own. 

She  withdrew  it  languidly,  and,  seating 


herself,  not  upon  the  sofa  to  which  he 
wished  to  lead  her,  but  in  a  chair,  asked 
Avhen  he  had  arrived,  and  by  what  route. 

"  I  came  out  in  a  yacht ;  stopping  a  few 
days  at  Gibraltar,  and  a  week  at  Malta." 

''  Had  you  pleasant  weather  ?  " 

'•After  we  got  clear  of  the  Channel,  ex- 
cellent weather." 

' '  You  came  alone,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Quite  alone." 

"  How  do  you  get  on  without  your  dear 
friend,  Effingdale,  or  your  'familiar,'  Y\)- 
ton  ?  " 

Nonvood  colored  a  little  at  a  question  the 
drift  of  which  he  felt  thoroughly,  but  tried 
with  a  laugh  to  evade  an  answer. 

''Are  they  in  England?  I  thought  I 
read  their  names  at  the  Newmarket  meet- 
ing ?  "  asked  she,  after  waiting  in  vain  for 
a  reply. 

"  Yes;  they  were  both  at  Newmarket," 
replied  he,  shortly. 

"  Was  it  a  good  meeting  ?  " 

"  I  can  scarcely  say  so,"  rejoined  he,  at- 
tempting a  laugh.  "  My  book  turned  out 
very  unfortunately." 

"  I  heard  so,"  was  the  short  reply  ;  and 
in  a  tone  so  dry  and  significant  that  a  dead 
silence  followed. 

"  Pretty  spaniel,  that,"  said  Norwood, 
trying  a  slight  sortie  into  the  enemy's  camp. 
"  A  present,  I  suppose,  from  Midchekoff  ?'' 

"Yes." 

"  It  is  not  clean-bred,  however,  no  more 
than  his  late  master.  Have  you  seen  much 
of  the  prince  ?" 

"He  comes  here  every  evening,  after  the 
opera." 

"  What  a  bore  that  must  be — he  is  a  most 
insufferable  proser." 

"I  must  say  I  disagree  with  you;  I 
reckon  him  excessively  agreeable." 

"  How  changed  you  must  be,  Hes — Ladv 
Hester."  _ 

"  I  believe  I  am,  my  lord." 

"  And  yet  you  look  the  same — the  very 
same  as  wlien  we  sauntered  for  hours 
through  the  old  woods  at  Dipsley."  She 
blushed  deeply  ;  less,  jierhaps,  at  the  words, 
than  at  the  look  which  accompanied  them. 

"  Ls  this  your  newly-found  niece  or 
cousin  ?  "  said  Norwood,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  portrait  of  Kate  Dalton. 

"Yes.     Isn't  she  prettv  ?  " 

"  The  picture  is." 

"She  is  much  handsomer,  however — a 
charming  creature  in  every  respect — as  you 
will  confess  when  you  see  her." 

"And  for  Avhat  high  destiny  is  she 
meant  ?  Is  she  to  be  a  Russian  princess,  a 
duchessa  of  Italy,  or  the  good  wife  of  an 
untitled  Englishman  ?" 
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"  She  may  have  her  choice,  I  believe,  of 
eitlier  of  the  three." 

■^^  Happy  girl  !"  said  he,  half  scornfully; 
''and  when  may  I  hope  to  behold  so  much 
excellence  ?" 

"  To-day,  if  you  like  to  dine  here." 

*'I  should  like  it  much — but — but " 

"But  what?" 

"  It's  better  to  be  frank  at  once,  Hester," 
said  he,  boldly,  '''  and  say  that  I  feel  you 
arc  grown  very  cold  and  distant  towards  me. 
This  is  not  your  old  manner,  this  not  ex- 
actly the  reception  I  looked  for.  Now,  if 
you  have  any  cause  for  this,  would  it  not  be 
better  and  fairer  to  speak  it  out  openly  than 
continue  to  treat  me  in  this  slighting  fash- 
ion ?  You  are  silent — so  tlicre  is  some- 
thing; pray  let's  hear  it," 

'MVhat  of  Newmarket?"  said  she,  in  a 
low  voice,  so  faint  as  almost  to  be  a  whisper. 

"  So  that's  it,"  said  he,  as  he  folded  his 
arms  and  looked  steadfastly  at  her. 

There  was  something  in  the  cold  and 
steady  gaze  he  bestowed  upon  her  that 
abashed,  if  not  actually  alarmed,  Lady  Hes- 
ter. She  had  seen  the  same  look  once  or 
twice  before,  and  always  as  the  prelude  to 
some  terrible  evidence  of  his  temper. 

"  Lady  Hester,"  said  he,  in  a  low,  dis- 
tinct, and  very  slow  voice,  as  though  he 
would  not  have  her  lose  a  word  he  spoke, 
"  the  explanation  which  a  man  would  ask 
for  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  ought  not,  in 
common  justice,  to  be  quite  costless  to  a 
lady.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  you  may 
not  care  for  the  price — l)e  it  so;  only  I  warn 
you  that  if  you  wish  for  any  information  on 
the  subject  you  allude  to,  /  will  inquire 
whether " 

Here  he  dropjjed  his  voice,  and  whispered 
two  or  three  words  rapidly  in  her  ear,  after 
which  she  lay  back,' pale,  sick,  and  almost 
fainting,  without  strength  to  speak  or  even 
to  move. 

"  Do  not  say,  or  still  less  feel,  that  this 
contest  is  of  my  provoking.  Never  was 
any  man  less  in  the  humor  to  provoke  hos- 
tilities, and  particularly  from  old  friends. 
I  have  just  hud  bad  luck — the  very  worst  of 
bad  luck.  I  have  lost  everything  but  my 
head;  and  even  that,  cool  and  calculating 
as  it  is,  may  go  too  if  I  be  pushed  too  far. 
Now  you  have  a  frank  and  free  confession 
from  me.  I  have  told  you  more  than  I 
would  to  any  other  living-;— more,  perhaps, 
than  I  ought  even  to  you." 

"  TJien  what  do  you  intend  to  do  here?" 
asked  she,  faintly. 

"  Wait — wait  patiently  for  a  while.  Fix 
upon  any  one  that  I  can  discover  mutters  a 
syllable  "to  my  discredit,  and  shoot  him  as  I 
would  a  dog." 


"  There  may  b'e  some  who,  Avithout  open- 
ly discussing,  will  shun  your  society,  and 
avoid  your  intercourse." 

"Sir  Stafford,  for  instance,"  said  he, 
with  an  insolent  laugh.  She  nodded 
slightly,  and  he  went  on:  ''My  lady's  influ- 
ence will,  I  am  certain,  set  me  right  in 
that  quarter." 

"  I  may  be  unequal-  to  the  task." 

"You  can  at  least  tr}^,  rnadam." 

"  I  have  tried,  Norwood.  I  have  gone 
the  length  of  declaring  that  I  disbelieved 
every  story  agaiiist  you — that  I  reposed  the 
most  implicit  faith  in  your  honor — and  that 
I  would  certainly  receive  you  and  admit 
your  visits  as  heretofore." 

"  And,  of  courpc,  you'll  keep  your 
word  ?" 

"  If  you  extict  it '' 

"Of  course  1  shall  !  Hester,  this  is  no 
time  for  quibbling.  I've  got  into  a  mess, 
the  worst  of  all  the  bad  scrapes  which  have 
ever  befallen  me.  A  little  time  and  a  little 
management  will  pull  me  through — but  I 
must  have  both  ;  nor  is  it  in  such  a  j^lace, 
and  with  such  a  society  as  this,  a  man  need 
fear  investigation.  I  came  here,  as  former- 
ly one  went,  to  live  'within  the  rules.' 
Let  me,  at  least,  have  the  benefit  of  the 
protection  for  condescending  to  the  local- 
ity."  _ 

"  Sir  Stafford,  my  lady,"  said  a  servant, 
throwing  open  a  door ;  and  the  old  bar- 
onet entered  hastily,  and,  without  deigning 
to  notice  Lord  Norwood,  walked  straight 
up  to  Lady  Hester,  and  said  a  few  words 
in  a  low  voice. 

Affecting  to  occupy  himself  with  the 
books  upon  the  table,  Norwood  watched 
the  dialogue  with  keen  but  stealthy  glances, 
and  then,  as  the  other  turned  suddenly 
round,  said  : 

"How  d'ye  do,  Sir  Stafford  ?  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  looking  so  well." 

"I  thank  yon,  my  lord;  lam  perfectly 
well,"  said  he,  with  a  most  repelling  cold- 
ness. 

"  You  are  surprised  to  see  me  in  Flor- 
ence, for  certiiin,"  said  the  other,  with  a 
forced  laugh. 

"Very  much  surprised  to  ^qq  you  here, 
my  lord."  was  the  abrujit  reply. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  thought  so  !"  cried 
Norwood,  laughing,  and  pretending  not  to 
feel  the  point  of  the  remark.  "  But,  now- 
adays, one  flits  about  the  Avorld  in  slippers 
and  dressing-gown,  and  traveling  inflicts 
no  fatigue.-  I  only  left  England  ten  davs 
ago." 

"The  post  comes  ni  seven,  my  lord,  ' 
said  Sir  Stafford.  "  I  have  had  letters  this 
morning,  written  this  day  week,  and  which 
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give  the  last  events  in  town  life  up  to  tlie  ' 
ver)''  hoar." 

"Indeed  !  and  what's  the  news,  then  ?" 
said  \\c,  negligently. 

"  If  yoiii'  lordsliip  will  favor  me  with 
your  company  for  a  few  minutes,  I  may  bo 
able  to  enlighten  you,"  said  Sir  Stafford, 
moving  tov/ards  the  door.  { 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  Good- 
bye, Lady  Hester,"  said  he,  rising.  "  You 
said  seven  o'clock  dinner,  I  think?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  she,  but  in  a  voice  almost 
inarticulate  from  shame  and  terror. 

"Now,  Sir  Stafford,  I'm  at  your  orders," 
said  the  viscount,  gaily,  as  lie  left  the  room, 
followed  by  the  old  man,  whose  crimson 
check  and  flashing  eye  bespoke  the  passion 
which  was  struggling  v.dthin  him. 

Of  the  two  who  now  entered  Sir  Stafford's 
library,  it  must  be  owned  that  Lord  Nor- 
wood was,  by  many  degrees,  the  more  calm 
and  collected.  No  one,  to  have  looked  at 
him,  could  possibly  have  supposed  that  any 
question  of  interest,  not  to  say  of  deep  mo- 
ment, awaited  him  ;  and  as  he  carried  his 
eyes  over  the  well-filled  shelves  and  the 
handsome  fittings  of  the  chamber,  nothing 
could  be  more  naturally  spoken  than  the 
few  complimentary  expressions  on  Sir  Staf- 
ford's good  taste  and  judgment. 

"  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  be  seated,  my 
lord,"  said  the  old  baronet,  whose  tremulous 
lip  and  shaking  cheek  showed  how  deep- 
felt  was  his  agitation.  "The  few  moments 
of  iiiterview  I  have  requested  will  be,  I 
have  no  doubt,  too  painful  to  either  of  us, 
nor  could  we  clesire  to  prolong  them.  To 
me,  I  own,  they  are  very,  very  painful." 

These  hurried,  broken  and  unconnected 
sentences  fell  from  him  as  he  searched  for 
a  letter  among  a  number  of  others  that 
littered  the  table. 

Lord  Norvv'ood  bowed  coldly,  and,  with- 
out making  any  reply,  turned  his  back  to 
the  fire,  and  waited  in  patience. 

"I  have,  I  fear,  mislaid  the  letter,"  said 
Sir  Stafford,  whose  nervous  anxiety  had 
now  so  completely  mastered  him  that  he 
threw  the  letters  and  papers  on  every  side 
without  perceiving  it. 

The  viscount  made  no  sign,  but  suffered 
the  search  to  proceed  without  remark. 

"It  was  a  letter  from  Lord  Effingdale," 
continued  the  baronet,  still  busied  in  the 
pursuit — "a  letter  written  after  the  New- 
market settling,  my  lord  ;  and,  if  I  should  be 
unfortunate  enough  not  to  find  it,  I  must 
only  trust  to  my  memory  for  its  contents. " 

Lord  Norwood  gave  another  bow,  slighter 
and  colder  than  the  former,  as  though  to 
say  that  he  acquiesced  perfectly,  without 
i».uowin2r  in  what. 


"  Ah  !  here  it  is  !  here  it  is  ! "  cried  bL' 
Stafford,  at  last  detecting  the  missing  docu- 
ment, which  he  hastily  opened  and  ran  his 
eyes  over.  "This  letter,  my  lord,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  announces  that,  in  consequence 
of  certain  defalcations  on  your  part,  the 
meinbors  of  the  '  Wliip  Club'  have  erased 
your  lordshi])'s  name  from  their  list,  and 
declared  you  incapacitated  from  either  en- 
tering a  horse  or  naming  a  Avinner  for  the 
stakes  in  future.  There,  there,  my  lord,  is 
the  paragraph,  coupled  with  what  you  will 
doubtless  feel  to  be  a  very  severe,  but  just, 
comment  on  the  transaction." 

Norwood  took  the  letter  and  read  it  lei- 
surely— as  leisurely  and  calmly  as  though 
the  contents  never  concerned  him,  and 
then,  folding  it  up,  laid  it  on  the  chimney- 
piece  beside  him. 

"Poor  Effingdale!"  said  he,  smiling; 
"he  ought  to  spell  better,  considering  that 
his  mother  was  a  governess.  He  writes 
' naminfj'  with  an  *e.'  Didn't  vou  remark 
that  ?  " 

But,  as  Sir  Stafford  paid  no  attention 
to  the  criticism,  he  went  on  : 

"  As  to  the  '  Whip,'  I  may  as  well  tell 
you,  that  I  scratched  my  own  name  myself. 
They  are  a  set  of  low  'legs,'  and,  except 
l^oor  Effy,  and  two  or  three  others  of  the 
same  brilliant  stamp,  not  a  gentleman 
amongst  them." 

"  The  defalcation  is,  however,  true  ? " 
asked  Sir  Stafford. 

"If  you  mean  to  ask  whether  a  man  al- 
ways wins  at  Doncaster  or  Newmarket,  the 
question  is  of  the  easiest  to  answer." 

"  I  certainly  presume  that  he  always  pays 
Trdiat  he  loses,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Stafi'ord, 
coloring  at  the  evasive  impertinence  of  the 
other. 

"  Of  course  he  does,  when  he  has  it.  Sir 
Stafford  ;  but  that  is  a  most  essential  con- 
dition, for  the  '  turf  is  not  precisely  like  a 
mercantile  pursuit." 

Sir  Stafford  winced  under  the  flippant 
insolence  v/ith  Avhich  this  was  spoken. 

"  There  is  not  exactly  a  fair  way  to  cal- 
culate profit,  nor  any  assurance  against 
accidental  loss.  A  horse.  Sir  Stafford,  is 
not  an  Indiaman  ;  a  betting  man  is,  there- 
fore, in  a  position  quite  exceptional." 

"  If  a  man  risks  what  he  cannot  pay,  he 
is  dishonorable,"  said  Sir  Stafford,  in  a 
short,  abrupt  tonp. 

"  I  see  that  you  cannot  enter  into  a  theme 
so  very  different  from  all  your  habits  and 
pursuits.  You  tlnnk  there  is  a  kind  of 
bankruptcy  when  a  man  gets  a  little  be- 
hind with  his  bets.  You  don't  see  that 
all  these  transactions  are  on  '  honor,'  and 
that,  if  one  does  'bolt,' he  means  to  'book 
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np '  another  time.     There  was  George,  your  j 
own  son— — " 

"What   of    him?— what   of    George?"! 
cried  Sir  Stafiord.  with  a  convul.sive  grasp 
of  the  chair,  wliile  all  the  color  fled  from 
his  cheek,  and  he  seemed  ready  to  faint 
with  emotion. 

"  Oh,  nothing  in  the  world  to  cajiso  you  ! 
uneasiness,    A  more  honorable  fellow  never 
breatlied  than  George."  I 

'•Tlien,  what  of  him  ?  How  comes  his 
name  to  your  lips  at  such  a  discussion  as 
this  ?  Tell  me,  this  instant,  my  lord.  I 
command — I  entreat  you  ! " 

And  the  old  man  shook  like  one  in  an 
ague  ;  but  Norwood  saw  his  vantage-ground, 
and  determined  to  U!-'e  it  unspanngly.  He 
therefore  merely  smiled  and  said  : 

''■  Pray  be  calm,  Sir  Stafford.  I  repeat, 
that  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  a  moment's 
chagrin.  I  was  only  about  to  observe  that, 
if  I  had  the  same  taste  for  scandal-writing  as 
poor  E£fy,  I  might  have  circulated  a  similar 
story  about  your  son  George.  He  left  Eng- 
land, owing  me  a  good  round  sum,  for  Avhich, 
by  the  way,  I  was  terribly  '  hard  up  ; '  and, 
although  the  money  was  paid  eventually, 
wdiat  would  you  have  thought  of  uie — what 
would  the  world  have  thought  of  1n')n — if  I 
nad  written  such  an  epistle  as  this  ?  " 

And,  as  he  spoke,  his  voice  and  manner 
warmed  into  a  degree  of  indignant  anger, 
in  which,  as  if  carried  away,  he  snatched 
the  letter  from  the  chimney-piece  and  threw 
it  into  the  fire.  The  act  was  unseen  by  Sir 
Stafford,  who  sat  with  his  head  deeply 
buried  between  his  hands,  alow  faint  groan 
alone  bespeaking  the  secret  agony  of  his 
heart. 

''  My  son  has,  then,  paid  you  ?  He  owes 
nothing,  my  lord  ?"  said  he,  at  last,  look- 
ing u]),  with  a  countenance  furrowed  by 
agitation. 

*'  Like  a  trump  !"  said  Norwood,  assum- 
ing the  most  easy  and  self-saiistled  man- 
ner. '' My  life  upon  George  Onslow!  Back 
him  to  any  amount  and  against  the  field 
anywhere!  A  true  John  Bull ! — no  humbug, 
no  nonsense  about  liini  ! — straightforward 
and  honoral)le  always  !" 

"  Your  position  is,  then,  this,  my  lord," 
said  Sir  Stafford,  whose  impatience  would 
not  permit  him  to  listen  longer — "  you 
have  quitted  England,  leaving  for  future 
settlement  a  number  of  debts,  for  which 
you  have  not  the  remotest  prospect  of 
liquidation." 

"Too  fast — you  go  too  fast !"  said  the 
viscount,  laughing, 

"  Lord  Effingd ale  writes  the  amount  at 
thirty  thousand  ])ounds,  and  adds  that,  as 
a  defaulter " 


"There's  the  whole  of  it,"  broke  in 
Norwood,  "  You  ring  the  changes  about 
that  one  confounded  word,  and  there  is  no 
use  in  attempting  a  vindication,  'Give  a 
dog  a  bad  name,'  as  the  adage  says.  Now, 
I  took  the  trouble  tliis  very  morning  to  go 
over  the  whole  of  this  tiresome  business 
with  George,  I  explained  to  him  fully, 
and  I  hope,  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  that 
I  was  simply  unfortunate  in  it — nothing 
more,  A  man  cannot  always  '  ride  the 
winner  :'  I'm  sure  I  wish  /  could.  Of 
course,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  it's  not  a 
confounded  '  bore'  to  come  out  here  and 
live  in  such  a  place  as  this,  and  just  at  the 
opening  of  the  season,  too,  when  town  is 
beginning  to  fill ;  but  'needs  must,'  we  are 
told,  when  a  certain  gent  sits  on  the  coach 
box," 

Sir  Stafford  stood,  during  the  wdiole  of 
this  speech,  with  his  arms  folded  and  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor.  He  never  heard 
one  Avord  of  it,  but  was  dee]ily  intent  upon 
his  own  thoughts.  At  length  he  spoke  in 
a  full,  collected,  and  firm  voice:  "Lord  Nor- 
wood— I  am,  as  you  have  told  me,  perfectly 
unfited  to  pronounce  upon  transactions  so 
very  unlike  every  pursuit  in  which  my  life 
has  been  passed.  I  am  alike  ignorant  of 
the  feelings  of  those  who  engage  in  them, 
and  of  the  rules  of  honor  by  which  they 
are  guided  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  man 
whom  his  equals  decline  to  associate  with 
at  home,  is  not  recognizable  abroad  ;  and 
that  he  who  leaves  his  country  with  shame, 
cannot  reside  away  from  it  with  credit." 

"  This  would  be  a  very  rude  speech.  Sir 
Stafford  Onslow,  even  with  the  palliative 
preface  of  your  ignorance,  if  our  relative 
ages  admitted  any  equality  between  us.  I 
am  the  least  bellicose  of  men — I  believe  I 
can  say  I  may  afford  to  be  so.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  you  confine  such  sentiments 
to  yourself,  I  will  never  complain  of  them  ; 
but  if  the  time  comes  that  you  conceive 
they  should  bo  issued  for  general  circula- 
tion  " 

"Well,  my  lord,  vdiat  then  ?" 

"  Your  son  must  answer  for  it — that's 
all !"  said  Norwood  ;  and  he  drew  himself 
up  and  fixed  his  eye  steadily  on  the  distant 
w^all  of  the  room,  with  a  look  and  gesture 
that  made  the  old  man  sick  at  heart,  Nor- 
wood saw^  "how  his  shot  told,"  and  turn- 
ing hastily  round,  said  :  "  This  interview, 
I  conclude,  has  lasted  quite  long  enough 
for  either  of  us.  If  you  have  any  further 
explanations  to  seek  for,  let  them  come 
through  a  younger  man,  and  in  a  more 
regular  form.     Good  morning." 

Sir  Stafford  bowed,  without  speaking,  as 
the  other  passed  out. 
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To  have  seen  them  both  at  that  moment, 
few  would  have  guessed  aright  on  which 
side  hiy  all  the  disgrace,  and  where  the 
spirit  of  rectitude  and  honor. 

Sir  Stafford,  indeed,  was  most  miserable. 
If  the  viscount's  mock  explanations  did 
not  satisfy  a  single  scruple  of  his  mind, 
was  it  not  possible  they  might  have  sufficed 
with  others  more  conversant  with  such 
matters  ?  Perhaps  lie  is  not  worse  than 
others  of  his  own  class.  What  would  be 
his  feelings  if  he  were  to  involve  George  in 
a  quarrel  for  such  a  cause?  This  was  a 
con.sideration  that  pressed  itself  in  twenty 
different  forms,  eacli  of  them  enough  to 
appal  him.  ''  But  the  man  is  a  defaulter  ; 
he  has  fled  from  England  with  'shame,'  " 
was  the  stubborn  conviction  which  uo  ef- 
forts of  his  casuisrry  could  banish ;  and 
the  more  he  reflected  on  this  the  less 
possible  seemed  anything  like  evasion  or 
compromise. 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 

"THE  END   OP   THE  FIRST  ACT." 

The  point  discussed  in  our  last  chapter, 
if  not  a  momentous  one  in  itself,  was  des- 
tined to  exercise  a  very  imj)ortant  influence 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Onslow  family. 
The  interview  between  Sir  Stafford  and  the 
viscount  scarcely  occupied  five  minutes  ; 
after  Avhich  the  baronet  wrote  a  note  of 
some  length  to  her  ladyship,  to  which  she 
as  promptly  replied  ;  a  second,  and  even  a 
third  interchange  of  correspondence  fol- 
lowed. .  The  dinner-party  appointed  for 
that  day  was  put  off  ;  a  certain  ominous 
kind  of  silence  pervaded  the  house.  The 
few  privileged  visitors  were  denied  admis- 
sion. Mr.  Proctor,  Sir  Stafford's  man, 
wore  a  look  of  more  than  common  serious- 
ness. Mademoiselle  Celestine's  glances  re- 
vealed a  haughty  sense  of  triumph.  Even 
the  humbler  menials  appeared  to  feel  that 
something  had  occurred,  and  betrayed  in 
their  anxious  faces  some  resemblance  to 
that  vague  sense  of  half-curiosity,  half-ter- 
ror, the  passengers  of  a  steamboat  experi- 
ence when  an  accident,  of  whose  nature 
they  know  nothing,  has  occurred  to  the  ma- 
cliinery. 

Their  doubts  and  suspicions  assumed 
more  shape  when  the  order  came  that  Sir 
Stafford  would  dine  in  the  lil:)rary,  and  her 
ladyship  in  her  own  room,  George  Onslow 
alone  appearing  in  the  dining-room.  There 
was  an  air  of  melancholy  over  everything, 
the  silence  deepening  as  night  came  on. 
Servants  went  noiselesslv  to  and  fro,  drew 


the  curtains  and  closed  the  doors  with  a 
half-stealthy  gesture,  and  seemed  as  though 
fearful  of  awakening  some  slumbering  out- 
break of  passion. 

We  neither  have,  nor  desire  to  have, 
secrets  from  our  readers.  We  will  there- 
fore proceed  to  Sir  Stafford's  dressing-room, 
where  tlie  old  baronet  sat  moodily  over  the 
fire,  his  anxious  features  and  sorrow-struck 
expression  showing  the  ravages  even  a  few 
hours  of  sufl'ering  had  inflicted.  His  table 
was  littered  with  pa})ers,  parchments,  and 
other  formidable-looking  documents.  Some 
letters  lay  sealed  here  ;  others  were  half- 
written  there  ;  everything  about  him 
showed  the  conflict  of  doubt  and  indecision 
that  was  going  on  within  his  mind  ;  and 
truly  a  most  painful  struggle  was  main- 
tained there. 

For  some  time  back  he  had  seen  with 
displeasure  the  course  of  extravagance  and 
waste  of  all  his  household  ;  he  had  observed 
the  habits  of  reckless  expense  with  whicli 
his  establishment  was  maintained  ;  but, 
possessing  a  very  ample  fortune,  and  feel- 
ing that  probably  some  change  would  be 
made  with  the  coming  summer,  he  had 
forborne  to  advert  to  it,  and  endured  with 
what  patience  he  could  a  mode  of  life 
whose  very  display  was  distasteful  to  him. 
Now,  however,  a  more  serious  cause  for 
anxiety  presented  itself,  in  the  class  of  in- 
timates admitted  by  Lady  Hester  to  her 
.society.  Of  the  foreigners  he  knew  com- 
paratively little,  but  that,  little  was  not  to 
their  advantage.  Some  were  wealthy 
voluptuaries,  ghid  to  propagate  their  own 
habits  of  extravagance  among  those  they 
suspected  of  fortunes  smaller  than  their 
own.  Others  were  pennilc£:s  adventurers, 
speculating  upon  everything  that  might 
turn  to  their  profit.  All  v/cre  men  of  pleas- 
ure, and  of  that  indolent,  lounging,  pur- 
poseless character  so  peculiarly  unpleasing 
to  those  who  have  led  active  lives,  and  been 
always  immersed  in  the  cares  and  inter- 
ests of  business. 

Such  men,  he  rightly  Judged,  were  dan- 
gerous associates  to  his  son,  the  very  worst 
acquaintances  for  Kate,  in  wliom  already 
he  was  deeply  interested;  but  still  no  actual 
stain  of  dishonor — no  palpable  flaw  could 
be  detected  in  their  fame  till  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Norwood  added  his  name  to  the  list. 

To  receive  a  man  of  whose  misconduct 
in  England  he  had  acquired  every  proof, 
was  a  step  beyond  his  endurance.  Here 
or  never  must  he  take  his  stand  ;  and  man- 
fully he  did  so.  At  first,  by  calm  argu- 
ment and  remonstrance,  and  at  last  b}^  firm 
resolution  and  determination.  Without 
adverting  to  what  had  passed  between  the 
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viscount  and  himself,  the  letter  he  ad- 
dressed to  Lady  Hester  conveyed  his  unal- 
terable resolve  not  to  know  Lord  Norwood. 
Lady  Hester's  reply  was  not  less  pereni])- 
tory,  and  iscarcely  as  courteous.  The  cor- 
respondence continued  with  increasing- 
warmth  on  both  sides,  till  Sir  Stafford 
•  palpably  hinted  at  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  a  spirit  of  discordance  and 
disagreement  so  ill-adapted  to  conjugal  wel- 
fare. Her  ladyshij)  caught  up  the  sugges- 
tion with  avidity,  and  professed  that, 
Avhatever  scruples  his  delicacy  might  feel, 
to  hers  there  was  none  in  writing  the  word 
— "  separation." 

If  the  thought  had  already  familiarized 
itself  to  his  mind,  the  word  had  not ;  and 
strange  it  is,  that  the  written  syllables 
should  have  a  power  and  a  meaning  that 
the  idea  itself  could  never  realize. 

To  men  who  have  had  little  publicity  in 
their  lives,  and  that  little  always  of  an 
honorable  nature,  there  is  no  thought  so 
poignantly  miserable  as  the  dread  of  a 
scandalous  notoriety.  To  associate  their 
names  with  anything  that  ministers  to  gos- 
sip— to  make  them  tea-table  talk — still 
worse,  to  expose  them  to  sneering  and  im- 
pertinent criticisms,  by  revealing  the  se- 
crets of  their  domesticity,  is  a  torture  to 
which  no  mere  physical  suffering  has  any- 
thing to  compare.  Sir  Stafford  Onslow 
was  a  true  representative  of  this  class  of 
feeling.  The  sight  of  his  name  in  the 
list  of  directors  of  some  great  enterprise, 
as  the  patron  of  a  charity,  the  governor 
of  an  hospital,  or  the  donor  to  an  insti- 
tution, was  about  as  much  of  newspaper 
notoriety  as  he  could  bear  without  a  sense 
of  shrinking  delicacy ;  but  to  become  the 
mark  for  public  discussion  in  the  relations 
of  his  i^rivate  life — ^to  have  himself  and 
his  family  brought  up  to  the  ])ar  of  that 
terrible  ordeal,  where  bad  tongues  are  the 
eloquent,  and  evil  speakers  are  the  witty, 
was  a  speculation  too  terrible  to  think  over: 
and  this  was  exactly  what  Lady  Hester  was 
suggesting ! 

Is  it  not  very  strange  that  woman,  with 
whose  nature  we  inseparably  and  truly 
associate  all  those  virtues  that  take  tlieir 
origin  in  refinement  and  modesty,  should 
sometimes  be  able  to  brave  a  degree  of  pub- 
licity to  which  a  man,  the  very  hardiest 
and  least  shamefaced, .  would  succumb, 
crestfallen  and  abashed ;  that  her  timid 
delicacy,  her  shrinking  l)ashfulness,  can  be 
so  hardened  by  the  world,  that  she  can  face 
a  notoriety  where  every  look  is  an  indict- 
ment, and  every  whisper  a  condemnation  ? 

Now,  if  Lady  Hester  was  yet  remote 
from  this,  she  had  still  journeyed  one  stage 


of  the  road.  She  had  abundant  examples 
around  her  of  those  best  received  and  be^t 
looked  on  in  society,  whose  chief  claim  to 
the  world's  esteem  seemed  to  be  the  con- 
tempt with  which  they  treated  all  its  ordi- 
nances. There  was  a  dash  of  heroism  in 
their  effrontery  that  pleased  her  ;  they  ap- 
peared more  gay,  more  buoyant,  more  clas- 
tic ,  in  spirits  than  other  people  ;  their 
increased  liberty  seemed  to  impart  enlarged 
and  •  more  generous  views,  and  they  were 
always  "  good-natured,"  since,  living  in  the 
very  glassiest  of  houses,  they  never  "shied" 
a  pebble. 

While,  then,  Sir  Stafford  sat  overwhelm- 
ed with  shame  and  sorrow^  at  the  bare 
thought  of  the  public  discussion  that  await- 
ed him,  Lady  Hester  was  speculating  upon 
condolence  here,  approbation  there,  pane- 
gyrics upon  her  high  spirit,  and  congra- 
tulations ujoon  her  freedom.  The  little, 
half-shadowy  allusions  her  friends  would 
throw  out  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
strange  unsuitableness  of  her  marriage  with 
a  man  so  much  her  senior,  would  scon  be 
converted  into  comments  of  unrestricted 
license.  Besides — and  perhaps  the  greatest 
charm  of  all  was — she  would  then  have  a 
grievance  ;  not  the  worn-out  grievance  of 
some  imaginary  ailment  that  nobody  be- 
lieves in  but  the  "  doctor  " — not  the  meek 
agonies  of  a  heart  complaint,  that  &aves 
the  sufferer  from  eating  bad  dinners  in 
vulgar  company,  but  always  allows  them  a 
respite  for  a  (Ujcuver  at  the  court  or  a 
supper  after  the  opera  with  a  few  chosen 
"  convives  " — but  a  real,  substantial  griev- 
ance, over  which  men  might  be  clc<jucnt 
and  ladies  pathetic.  Such  were  the  different 
feelings  with  which  two  persons  con- 
temphited  the  same  event.  Sir  Stafford's 
thoughts  turned  instantly  towards  England. 
What  would  be  said  there  by  all  these 
friends  who  had  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  from  this  ill-suited  union  ?  Their 
sorrowful  compassion  was  even  less  endur- 
able than  the  malice  of  others ;  and 
Grounsell,  too — what  would  his  old  friend 
think  of  a  catastrophe  co  sudden  ?  In  his 
heart,  Sir  Stafford  was  glad  that  the  doctor 
was  absent;  much  as  he  needed  his  counsel 
and  advice,  he  still  more  dreaded  the  terror 
of  his  triumphant  eye  at  the  acccmplish- 
ment  of  his  often-repeated  prediction. 

From  George  he  met  no  siijiport  what- 
ever. He  either  believed,  or  thought  that 
he  believed,  Norwood's  garbled  explanation. 
Intercourse  with  a  certain  set  of  "fast  men" 
had  shown  him  that  a  man  might  do  a 
"screwy"  thing  now  and  then,  and  yet  not 
be  cut  by  his  acquaintance  ;  and  the  young 
Guardsman  deemed  his  father's  rigid    no- 
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lions  nothing  but  prejudices — A'ciy  ex- 
cellent and  commendable  ones,  no  donbt, 
but  as  inapplicable  to  our  present  civiliza- 
tion as  would  be  a  coat  of  mail  or  a  back- 
piece  of  chain-armor.  George  Onslow; 
therefore,  halted  between  tlie  two  opinions. 
Adhering  to  his  father's  side  from  feelings 
of  affection  and  respect,  he  was  drawn  to 
Lady  Hester's  by  his  convictions  ;  not, 
indeed,  avrare  how  formidable  the  difference 
had  already  become  between  them,  'and 
that,  before  that  very  night  closed  in,  they 
had  mutually  agreed  upon  a  separation, 
which,  while  occupying  the  same  house, 
was  eisentially  to  exclude  all  intercourse. 

One  consideration  gave  Sir  Stafford  much 
painful  thought.  TV'hat  was  to  become  of 
Kate  Dalton  in  this  new  turn  of  affairs  ? 
The  position  of  a  young  girl  on  a  visit  with 
a  family  living  in  apparent  unity  and  hap- 
piness was  very  wide  apart  from  her  situa- 
tion as  the  companion  of  a  woman  sepa- 
rated, even  thus  much,  from  her  husband. 
It  would  be  equally  unfair  to  her  own 
family,  as  unjust  to  the  girl  herself,  to 
detain  her  then  in  such  a  conjuncture. 
And  yet  what  was  to  be  done?  Apart  from 
all  the  unpleasantness  of  projwsing  an 
abrupt  return  to  her  home,  came  the 
thought  of  the  avowal  that  must  accompany 
the  suggestion — the  very  confession  he  so 
dreaded  to  make.  Of  course  the  gossiping 
of  servants  would  soon  circulate  the  runior. 
But  til  en  they  might  not  spread  it  beyond 
the  Alps,  nor  make  it  the  current  talk  of 
a  German  watering-place.  Thus  vv^ere  his 
selfish  feelings  at  war  with  higher  and 
purer  thoughts.  But  the  straggle  was  not 
a  long.  one.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  to 
Lady  Hester.  Naturally  assuming  that  all 
the  reasons  which  had  such  force  for  him- 
self would  weigh  equally  with  her,  he  dwelt 
less  upon  the  arguments  for  Kate's  depart- 
ure than  upon  the  mode  in  which  it  might 
be  proposed  and  carried  out.  He  adverted 
with  feeling  to  the  sacrifice  the  loss  would 
inflict  upon  Lady  Hester,  but  professed 
his  conviction  in  the  belief  that  all  merely 
selfish  considerations  would  give  way  before 
higher  and  more  important  duties. 

"  As  it  is,"  said  he,  "  I  fear  much  that 
we  have  done  anything  but  conduce  to  this 
dear  girl's  welfare  and  happiness.  We 
have  shown  her  glimpses  of  a  life  whose 
emptiness  she  cannot  appreciate,  but  by 
whose  glitter  she  is  already  attracted.  We 
have  exposed  her  to  all  the  seductions  of 
flatterv,  pampering  a  vanity  which  is  per- 
haps her  one  only  failing.  We  have  doubt- 
less suggested  to  her  imagination  dreams 
of  a  future  never  to  be  realized,  and  we 
must  now  consisrn  her  to  a  home  where  all 


the  affections  of  fond  relatives  will  be  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  blinding  her  to  its 
poverty  and  its  obscurity.  And  yet  even 
this  is  better  than  to  detain  her  here.  It 
shall  be  my  care  to  see  in  what  way  I  can 
— I  was  about  to  write  'recompense,'  nor 
would  the  word  be  unsuitable — recomjiense 
Mr.  Dalton  for  the  injury  we  have  done 
him  as  regards  his  child  ;  and  if  you  have 
any  suggestion  to  make  me  on  this  head, 
I  will  gladly  accept  it." 

The  note  concluded  with  some  hints  as 
to  the  manner  of  making  the  communica- 
tion to  Kate,  the  whole  awkwardness  of 
which  Sir  Stafford,  if  need  were,  would 
take  ujDon  himself. 

The  whole  temi^er  of  the  letter  was  feel- 
ing and  tender.  Without  even  in  the  most 
remote  v/ay  adverting  to  vrhat  had  occurred 
between  Lady  Hester  and  himself,  he  spoke 
of  their  separation  simply  in  its  relation  to 
Kate  Dalton,  for  whom  they  were  both 
bound  to  think  and  act  with  caution.  As 
if  concentrating  every  thought  upon  her, 
he  did  not  suffer  any  other  consideration 
to  interfere.  Kate,  and  Kate  only,  was 
all  its  theme. 

Lady  Hester,  however,  read  the  lines  in 
a  very  different  ■  spirit.  She  had  just 
recovered  from  a  mesmeric  trance,  into 
which,  to  c:ilm  her  nervous  exaltation,  her 
physician.  Dr.  Buccellini,  had  thrown  her. 
She  had  been  lying  in  a  state  of  half- 
hysterical  apathy  for  some  hours,  all  volition 
— almost  all  vitality— suspended,  under 
the  influence  of  an  exaggerated  credulity, 
when  the  letter  v'as  laid  upon  the  table. 

"  What  is  that  your  maid  has  just  left 
out  of  her  hand  ?  "  asked  "the  doctor,  in  a 
tone  of  semi-imperiousness. 

"  A  letter — a  sealed  letter,"  replied  she, 
mystically  waving  her  hand  before  her  half- 
closed  eyes. 

The  cToctor  gave  a  look  of  triumph  at  the 
bystanders,  and  went  on  : 

"  Has  the  letter  come  from  a  distant 
country,  or  from  a  correspondent  near  at 
hand?" 

"  Near  !  "  said  she,  with  a  shudder. 

•'Where  is  the  writer  at  this  moment  ?  "' 
asked  he. 

"  In  the  house,"  said  she,  with  another 
and  more  violent  shuddering. 

"  I  now  take  the  letter  in  my  hand,"  said 
the  doctor,  "and  what  am  1  looking  at  ?" 

"A  seal  with  two  griffins  supporting  a 
spur." 

The  doctor  showed  the  letter  on  every 
side,  with  a  proud  and  commanding  gest- 
ure. "  There  is  a  name  written  in  the 
j  corner  of  the  letter,  beneath  the  address. 
;  Do  you  know  that  name  ?  " 
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A  heavy,  thick  sob  was  all  the  reply. 

"  There — there — be  calm,  be  still,"  said 
he,  majestically  motioning  with  both  hands 
towards  her  ;  and  slie  immediately  became 
composed  and  tranquil.  "^  Are  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter  such  as  will  give  you 
pleasure  ?  " 

A  shake  of  the  head  was  the  answer. 

''Are  they  painful  ?" 

'•'Very  painful,"  said  she,  pressing  her 
hand  to  her  temples. 

'•Will  these  tidings  be  productive  of 
grand  consequences  ?  " 

''Yes,  yes  I""  cried  she,  eagerly. 

"  What  will  you  do,  wlieu  you  read 
them?" 

"  Act  !  "  ejacvilated  she,  solemnly. 

*'  In  compliance  with  the  spirit,  or  in 
rejection  ?  " 

"Rejection  !" 

''Sleep  on — sleep  on,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  ;  and,  as  he  spoke, 
her  head  drooped,  her  arm  fell  listlessly 
down,  and  her  long  hand  heavy  breathing 
denoted  deep  slumber.  *'  There  are  people, 
Miss  Dalton,"  said  he  to  Kate,  "who  affect 
to  see  nothing  in  mesmerism  but  deception 
and  trick,  whose  philosophy  teaclics  them  to 
discredit  all  that  they  cannot  comprehend. 
I  trust  you  may  never  be  of  this  number." 

"  It  is  very  wonderful,  very  strange," 
said  she,  thoughtfully. 

"  Like  all  the  secrets  of  nature,  its  phe- 
nomena are  above  belief ;  yet,  to  those  who 
study  them  with  j^atience  and  industry, 
how  compatible  do  they  seem  with  the 
Vtdiole  order  and  spirit  of  creation  !  The 
great  system  of  vitality  being  a  grand 
scheme  of  actionary  and  reactionary  in- 
fluences, the  centrifugal  being  in  reality  the 
centripetal,  and  those  impulses  we  vainly 
fancy  to  be  our  own  instincts  being  the 
impressions  of  external  forces.  Do  you 
cor.'iprehend  me  ?  " 

""Not  perfectly;  in  part,  perhaps,"  said 
she,  diffidently. 

"Even  that  is  something,"  replied  he, 
with  a  bland  smile.  "One  whose  future 
fortunes  will  j^lace  her  in  a  station  to  exert 
influence  is  an  enviable  convert  to  have 
brought  to  truth." 

"  1  ! "  said  she,  blushing  with  sliame  and 
surprise  together;  "surely,  you  mistake, 
sir  ;  I  am  neither  born  to' rank,  nor  like  to 
attaui  it." 

"  Botli  one  and  the  other,  young  lady," 
said  he,  solenmly  ;  "  high  as  your  position 
will  one  day  be,  it  will  not  be  above  the 
claims  of  your  descent.  It  is  not  on  fal- 
lible evidence  tluit  I  read  the  future." 

"  And  can  you  really  predict  my  fortune 
in  life  ?  "  asked  she,  eagerly. 


"  More  certainly  than  you  would  credit 
it,  when  told,"  said  he,  deliberately. 

"  How  i  should  like  to  hear  it — how  I 

should  like  to  know "  She  stopped,  and 

a  deep  blush  covered  her  face. 

"And  why  should  you  not  know  that 
your  dreams  will  be  realized  ?"  said  he, 
hastily,  as  if  speaking  from  some  irresist- 
ible impulse.  "  What  more  natural  than 
to  desire  a  glance,  fleeting  though  it  be, 
into  that  black  vista,  Avhere  the  bright 
lightning  of  prophecy  throws  its  momentary 
splendor  !" 

"And  how  know  you  that  I  have  had 
dreams  ?  "  said  she,  innocently. 

"I  know  of  them  but  by  their  accom- 
plishment. I  see  you  not  in  the  present  or 
the  past,  Init  in  the  future.  There  your 
image  is  revealed  to  me,  and  surrounded 
by  a  splendor  I  cannot  describe.  It  is 
gorgeous  and  ])arbaric  in  magnificence  ; 
there  is  something  feudal  in  the  state  by 
which  you  are  encompassed  tluit  almost 
speaks  of  another  age." 

"  This  is  mere  dreamland,  indeed,"  said 
she,  laughing. 

"  IS'ay,  not  so  ;  nor  is  it  all  bright  and 
glorious,  as  you  think.  There  are  shadows 
of  many  a  dark  tint  moving  along  the  sun- 
lit surface." 

"'  But  how  know  you  all  this  ?  "  asked 
she,  half  incredulously. 

"As  you  slept  last  evening  in  a  mesmeric 
slumber  on  that  sofa  ;  but  I  will  hear  no 
further  questioning.  Look  to  our  patient 
here,  and  if  .  that  letter  agitate  her  over- 
much, let  me  be  sent  for."  And,  with 
these  words,  delived  oracularly,  the  doctor 
left  the  room  ;  while  Kate  seated  herself 
beside  the  sofa  wliere  Lady  Hester  skqit. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  when  Lady  Hes- 
ter awoke,  and  soon  remembering  that  a 
letter  had  arrived,  broke  the  seal  and  read 
it.  If  the  proposal  of  Sir  Stafford  was  in 
every  way  unacceptable,  there  was  some- 
thing which  compensated  for  all  in  the 
excitement  of  spirits  an  act  of  opposition 
was  sure  to  i)roduce  ;  nor  was  it  without  a 
sense  of  triumph  that  she  read  lines  penned 
in  evident  sorrow  and  depression  of  s])irit. 
In  fact,  she  made  the  not  uncommon  error 
of  mistaking  sorrow  for  repentance,  and 
thought  she  })erceived  in  her  husband's  tone 
a  desire  to  retrace  his  stejjs.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  such  an  amende  would  have 
given  her  pleasure  ;  certainly  she  would 
not  have  accepted  it  without  subjecting 
him  to  a  term  of  probation  of  more  or  less 
length.  In  any  case,  as  regarded  Kate,  she 
was  decided  at  once  upon  a  positive  refusal; 
and  as,  with  her,  a  resolve  and  a  mode  of 
action  were  usually  the  work  of  the  same 
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moment,  she  motioned  to  Kate  to  sit  down 
beside  her  on  the  sofa,  and  ])assing  lier  arm 
around  her,  drew  her  lV)ndly  tt)warcls  her. 

Kate  dearest,"  said  she,  "  I'm  sure  noth- 
ing woukl  induce  you  to  leave  nic — I  mean, 
to  desert  and  forsake  me." 

Kate  pressed  tlie  hand  slie  held  in  her 
o^vn  to  her  lips  Avith  fervor,  but  could  not 
speak  for  emotion. 

*'I  say  this,''  said  Lady  Hester,  rapidly, 
''because  the  moment  has  come  to  test 
j-our  iidolity.  Sh-  Stafford  and  I  —  it  is 
needless  to  state  how  and  by  what  means — 
have  at  last  discovered,  what  I  fancy  the 
■whole  world  has  seen  for  many  a  day,  that 
we  wTre  totally  unsuited  to  each  other,  in 
taste,  age,  habit,  feeling,  mode  of  life  and 
thought;  that  we  have  nothing  in  common, 
neither  liking  nor  detesting  the  same 
things,  but  actually  at  variance  upon  every 
possible  subject  and  person.  Of  course  all 
attempt  to  cover  such  discrepancies  must 
be  a  failure.  We  might  trump  up  a  hollow 
truce,  child,  but  it  never  could  be  an  al- 
liance ;  and  so  we  have  thought — I'm  sure 
it  is  well  that  we  have  hit  iipon  even  one 
topic  for  agreement — we  have  thought  that 
the  best,  indeed  the  only,  thing  we  could 
do,  was — to  separate." 

An  exclamation,  almost  like  an  accent  of 
pain,  escaped  Kate  at  these  words. 

"Yes,  dearest,"  resumed  Lady  Hester, 
"it  was  his  own  proposal,  made  in  the  very 
coldest  imaginable  fashion  ;  for  men  have 
constantly  tliis  habit,  and  always  take  the 
tone  of  dignity  when  they  are  about  to  do 
an  injustice.  All  this,  however,  I  was  pre- 
pared for,  and  could  suffer  without  com- 
plaint ;  but  he  desires  to  rob  me  of  you, 
my  dear  child  —  to  depriA^e  me  of  the  only 
friend,  tlie  only  confidante  I  have  in  the 
world.  I  don't  wonder  that  you  grow  pale 
and  look  shocked  at  such  cruelty,  con- 
cealed, as  it  is,  under  the  mask  of  care  for 
your  interests  and  regard  for  your  welfare  ; 
and  this  to  me,  dearest — to  me,  who  feel  to 
you  as  to  a  sister  —  a  dear,  dear  sister!" 
Here  Lady  Hester  drew  Kate  towards 
her,  and  kissed  her  twice  affectionately. 
"  There's  his  letter,  my  sweet  child  ;  you 
can  read  it ;  or  better,  indeed,  that  you 
should  not,  if  you  would  preserve  any 
memory  of  your  good  opinion  of  him." 

"And  he  that  Avas  CAcr  so  kind,  so 
thoughtful,  and  so  generous  ! "  cried  Kate. 

"  You  know  nothing  of  these  creatures, 
my  dear,"  broke  in  Lady  Hester.  "All 
those  plausibilities  that  they  play  off  in  the 
world  are  little  emanations  of  their  own 
selfish  natures.  They  are  eternally  craving 
admiration  from  us  Avomen,  and  that  is  the 
true  reason  of  their  mock   kindness  and 


mock  generosity  !  I'm  sure,"  added  she, 
sighing,  "?/?// experience  has  cost  me  pretty 
dearly  !  What  a  life  of  trial  and  privation 
has  mine  been  !" 

Lady  Hester  sighed  heavily  as  her  jewel- 
ed lingers  pressed  to  her  eyes  a  handker- 
chief Avorth  a  hundred  guineas,  and  really 
believed  herself  a  case  for  world-wide  sym- 
pathy. She  actually  did  shed  a  tear  or 
two  over  her  sorroAvs,  for  it  is  wonderful 
on  Avhat  slight  pretension  we  can  compas- 
sionate ourselves  !  She  thought  over  all 
the  story  of  her  life,  and  "^e})t !  She  re- 
membered hoAv  she  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
fuse the  husband  of  her  choice  ;  she  forgot 
to  be  grateful  for  having  escaped  a  heart- 
less spendthrift ;  she  remembered  her  ac- 
ceptance of  one  inferior  to  her  in  rank, 
and  many  years  her  senior  ;  but  forgot  his 
Avcalth,  his  generosity,  his  kindliness  of  na- 
ture, and  his  high  character.  She  thought 
of  herself  as  she  Avas  at  eighteen — the  flat- 
tered beauty,  daughter  of  a  peer,  court- 
ed, sought  after,  and  admired  ;  but  she  to- 
tally forgot  Avhat  she  was  at  thirty,  with 
faded  attractions,  unthought  of,  and,  worse 
still,,  unmarried.  Of  the  credit  side  of  her 
account  with  fortune  she  omitted  not  an 
item  ;  the  debits  she  slurred  over  as  un- 
Avorthy  of  mention.  That  she  should  be 
able  to  deceive  herself  is  nothing  very  ncAV 
or  strange,  but  that  she  should  succeed  in 
deceiving  another  is  indeed  singular  ;  and 
such  was  the  case.  Kate  listened  to  her, 
and  believed  everything ;  and  Avhen  her 
reason  failed  to  convince,  her  natural  soft- 
ness of  disposition  served  to  satisfy  her  that 
a  more  patient,  long-suffering,  unrepining 
being  never  existed  than  Lady  Hester  Ons- 
low. 

"And  now,"  said  she,  after  a  long  pero- 
ration of  woes,  "can  you  leave  me  here, 
alone  and  friendless  ?  —  will  you  desert 
me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ncA^er,  never  ! "  cried  Kate,  kissing 
her  hand  and  pressing  her  to  her  heart. 
"I  would  willingly  lay  down  my  life  to 
avert  this  sad  misfortune ;  but,  if  that 
cannot  be,  I  Avill  share  your  lot  Avith  the  de- 
votion of  my  Avhole  heart." 

Lady  Hester  could  scarcely  avoid  smiling 
at  the  poor  girl's  simplicity,  who  really  fan- 
j  cied  that  separation  included  a  life  of  se- 
clusion and  sorrow,  Avitli  restricted  means, 
;  and  an  obscure  position  ;  and  it  was  with 
a   kind   of   subdued   drollery   she   assured 
Kate  that,   even   in  her  altered   fortunes, 
a  great  number  of  little  pleasures  and  com- 
forts would  remain  for  them.     In  fact,  by 
degrees  the  truth  came  sloAvly  out,  that  the 
great  change  implied  little  else  than  unre- 
;  strained  liberty  of  action,  freedom  to  go 
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anywhere,  know  any  one,  and  he  questioned 
by  nobody.  The  cqui  vocal  character  of  the 
position  adding  a  piquancy  to  tlie  society, 
inexpressibly  cliarming  to  all  those  Avho, 
like  the  Duchessc  d'Abrantes,  think  it  only 
necessary  for  a  thing-  to  be  "wrong,"  to 
make  it  perfectly  delightful. 

Having  made  a  convert  of  Kate,  Lady 
Hester  briefly  replied  to  Sir  Stafford  that  i 
his  proposition  was  alike  repugnant  to  Miss 
Dal  ton  as   to   herself — tliat   slie  regretted  j 
the  want  of  consideration  on  his  part,  which  j 
could  have  led  him  to  desire  that  she  should 
be  friendless  at  a  time  when  the  presence 
of  a  companion  was  more  than  ever  needed. 
This  done,  she  kissed  Kate  three  or  four 
times    affectionately,    and    retired  to   her 
room,  well  satisfied  with  what  the  day  liad 
brought   forth,   and  only  wishing  for  the 
morrow,  which  should  open  her  new  path 
in  life. 

It  often  happens  in  life  that  wo  are  never 
sufficiently  struck  with  tlie  force  of  our  own 
opinions  or, their  consequences,  till,  from 
some  aocident  or  other,  we  come  to  record 
them.  Then  it  is  that  the  sentiments  we 
have  expressed,  and  the  lines  of  action 
adopted,  suddenly  come  forth  in  all  their 
unvarnished  truth.  Like  tlie  images  which 
the  painter,  for  the  first  time,  commits  to 
canvas,  they  stand  out  to  challenge  a  criti- 
cism whicli,  so  long  as  they  remained  in 
mere  imagination,  thoy  had  escaped. 

This  was  precisely  Kate  Dalton's  case 
now.  Her  natural  warm-heartedness,  and 
her  fervent  sense  of  gratitude,  had  led  her 
to  adopt  Lady  Hester's  cause  as  her  own  ; 
generous  impulses,  carrying  reason  all  be- 
fore them,  attached  her  to  what  she  fancied 
to  be  the  weaker  side.  "  The  divinity  that 
doth  hedge''  ''beauty"  made  her  believe 
that  so  much  loveliness  could  do  no  wrong  ; 
nor  was  it  till  she  came  to  write  of  the 
event  to  her  sister,  that  even  a  doul)t  crossed 
her  mind  on  the  subject.  The  difficulty  of 
explaining  a  circumstance  of  which  she 
knew  but  little,  was  enhanced  by  her  know- 
ledge of  Ellen's  rigid  and  unbending  sense 
of  rigiit.  "  Poor  dear  Nelly,"'  said  she, 
"  with  her  innocence  of  mind,  will  under- 
stand nothing  of  all  this,  or  she  will  con- 
demn Lady  Hester  at  once.  Submission  to 
her  husband  would,  in  lier  opinion,  have 
been  the  first  of  duties.  She  cannot  appre- 
ciate motives  which  actuate  society  in  a 
rank  different  from  lier  own.  In  lier  igno- 
rance of  tlie  world,  too,  she  might  deem 
.  my  remaining  here  unadvisable  ;  she  might 
counsel  my  return  to  liome  ;  and  thus  I 
should  be  deserting,  forsaking,  the  dear 
friend  who  has  confided  all  her  sorrows  to 
ray  heart,  and  reposes  all  her  trust  in  my 


fidelity.  This  would  break  Lady  Hester's 
heart  and  my  own  together;  and  yet  nothing 
is  more  likely  than  such  a  coui'sc.  Better 
a  thousand  times  not  expose  her  friend's 
cause  to  such  a  casualty.  A  little  time 
and  a  little  patience  may  place  matters 
in  a  position  more  intelligible  and  less  ob- 
jectionable ;  and,  after  all,  the  question  is 
purely  a  family  secret,  the  divulgence  of 
which,  even  to  a  sister,  is  perhaps  not  war- 
rantable." 

Such  were  among  the  plausibilities  with 
which  she  glanced  over  her  conduct ;  with- 
out, however,  satisfying  herself  that  she 
was  in  the  right.  She  had  only  begun  the 
descent  of  lax  morality,  and  her  head  was 
addled  by  the  new  sensation.  Happy  are 
they  who,  even  from  weak  nerves,  relinquish 
the  career  ! 

Kate's  letter  home,  then,  was  full  of  gay 
revelations.  Galleries,  churches,  gardens  ; 
objects  of  art  or  historic  interest ;  new  pic- 
tures of  manners,  sketches  of  society, 
abounded.  There  were  descriptions  of  fetes, 
too,  and  brilliant  assemblies,  with  great 
names  of  guests  and  gorgeous  displays  of 
splendor.  Well  and  sweetly  were  they 
written  ;  a  quick  observation  and  a  keen 
insight  into  character  in  every  line.  The 
subtle  analysis  of  people  and  their  preten- 
sions, which  comes  of  mixture  with  the 
world,  was  pre-eminent  in  all  she  said  ; 
while  a  certain  sharp  wit  pointed  many  of 
the  remarks,  and  sparkled  in  many  a  bril- 
liant passage. 

It  was  altogether  a  lively  and  a  jdeasant 
letter.  A  stranger,  I'cading  it,  would  have 
pronounced  the  writer  clever  and  witty  ;  a 
friend  would  have  regretted  the  want  of 
personal  details,  the  hundred  little  traits 
of  egoism,  that  speak  confidence  and 
trust.  But  to  a  sister — and  such  a  sister  as 
Nelly — it  was,  indeed,  barren  !  No  out- 
pouring of  warm  affection  ;  no  fond  memory 
of  home  ;  no  reference  to  that  little  fire- 
side, whence  her  own  image  had  never  de- 
parted, and  where  her  presence  was  each 
night  invoked. 

Oh  !  Kate,  has  Hanserl's  dark  prophecy 
thrown  its  shadow  already  to  your  feet  ? 
Can  a  young  heart  be  so  easily  corrupted, 
and  so  soon  ? 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

A   SMALL  DINNER   AT  THE  VILLINO  ZOE. 

Among  the  penalties  great  folk  jiay  for 
their  ascendency,  there  is  one  most  remark- 
able, and  that  is  the  intense  interest  taken 
in  all  their  afftiirs  by  hundreds  of  worthy 
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people  wlio  arc  not  of  tlieir  acquaintance. 
This  feeling,  which  transcends  every  other 
known  description  of  sympathy,  flonrishcs 
in  small  communities.  In  the  capital 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  it  was 
at  its  yery  highest  ]>itch  of  develo))ment. 
The  Onslows  furnished  all  tlie  table-talk 
of  the  city  ;  but  in  no  circle  were  their 
merits  so  frequently  and  ably  discussed  as 
in  that  little  parliament  of  gossip  which  held 
its  meetings  at  the  "'  Villino  Zoe. " 

Mrs.  Rickettt-,  who  was  no  common  di- 
plomatist, had  done  her  utmost  to  estal)lish 
relations  of  amity  with  her  great  neiglibor. 
She  had  expended  all  the  arts  of  courtesy, 
and  all  the  devices  of  ])oliteness.  to  effect 
this  ''entente  cordiale;"  but  all  in  vain. 
Her  advances  had  been  met  with  coldness, 
and  "  something  more  ; "  her  perfumed 
little  notes,  vrritten  in  a  style  of  euphuism 
all  her  own,  had  been  left  unanswered  ;  her 
presents  of  fruits  and  flowers  unacknowl- 
edged— it  is  but  fair  to  add.  that  they  never 
proceeded  farther  than  the  porter's  lodge — 
even  her  visiting-cards  were  only  replied  to 
by  the  stiff  courtesy  of  cards,  left  by  Lady 
Hester's  "  chasseur  ;  "  so  that,  in  fact, 
failure  had  fallen  on  all  her  endeavors,  and 
she  had  not  even  attained  to  the  barren 
honor  of  a  recognition  as  they  passed  in  the 
promenade. 

This  was  a  very  serious  discomfiture,  and 
might,  when  it  got  abroad,  have  sorely  dam- 
aged the  Eicketts's  asccfndency  in  that  large 
circle,  who  v/ere  accustomed  to  regard  her 
as  the  glass  of  fashion.  Heaven  knew  what 
amount  of  insubordination  might  spring 
out  of  it !  what  rebellious  notions  might 
gain  currency  and  credit  !  It  was  but  the 
winter  before  when  a  duchess,  who  passed 
through,  on  her  way  to -Rome,  asked  "who 
Mrs.  "Ricketts  was  ?"  and  the  shock  was 
felt  during  the  whole  season  after.  The 
Yandyk,  for  whose  authenticity  Martha 
swore,  v/as  actually  called  in  question.  The 
*'  Sevres  "  cup  she  had  herself  painted,  was 
the  suljject  of  a  heresy  as  astounding.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  movement  and  convulsion 
— no  man's  landmarks  are  safe  now — and 
Mrs.  Ricketts  knew  this. 

The  Onslows,  it  was  clear,  would  not 
know  her  ;  it  only  remained,  then,  to  show 
why  she  would  not  know  them.  It  was  a 
rare  thing  to  tind  a  family  settling  down  at 
Florence  against  whom  a  "  true  bill " 
might  not  easily  be  found  of  previous  mis- 
conduct. FoAv  left  England  withoxit  a 
reason  that  might  readily  become  an  allega- 
tion. Bankruptcy  and  divorce  were  the  light 
offenses ;  the  higher  ones,  we  must  not 
speak  of.  Now  the  Onslows,  as  it  hap- 
pened, were  not  in  this  category.     Sir  Staf- 


ford's character  was  unimpeachable — ^her 
ladyship's  had  nothing  more  grave  against 
it  than  the  ordiiuiry  levities  of  her  station. 
George  "  had  gone  the  pace,"  it  was  true, 
but  nothing  disreputable  attaclied  to  him. 
There  was  no  use,  therefore,  in  "trying 
back  "  for  a  charge,  and  Mrs.  Ricketts  per- 
ceived that  they  must  be  arraigned  on  the 
very  vaguest  of  evidence.  Many  a  head  has 
fallen  beneath  the  guillotine  for  a  suspicion, 
and  many  a  heart  been  broken  on  a  sur- 
mise ! 

A  little  dinner  at  the  Villino  opened  the 
plan  of  jiroceedings.  It  was  a  small  "  auto- 
da-fe  "  of  character,  at  which  the  Onslows 
were  to  be  the  victims,  while  the  grand  in- 
quisitors were  worthily  represented  by  the 
Polish  count,  Haggerstone,  Purvis  and  a 
certain  Mr.  Foglass,  then  passing  through 
Florence  on  his  way  to  England.  Tiiis 
gentleman,  who  was  the  reputed  son  of  a 
supposed  son  of  George  the  Fourth,  was  re- 
ceived as  "very  good  royalty "  in  cei'tain 
circles  abroad,  and,  by  virtue  of  a  wig,  a 
portly  chest,  and  a  most  imposing  pomj)OR- 
ity  of  manner,  taken  to  be  exceedingly 
like. his  grandfather  —  just  on  the  same 
principle  as  red  currant  jelly  makes  mid- 
dling mutton  resemble  venison. 

To  get  rid  of  his  importunity,  a  minister 
had  made  him  consul  in  some  remote  vil- 
lage of  the  East,  but  finding  that  there  were 
neither  fees  nor  perquisites,  Foglass  had 
left  his  post  to  besiege  the  doors  of  Down- 
ing Street  once  more,  and,  if  rejected  as  a 
suppliant,  to  become  an  admirable'  griev- 
ance for  a  Radical  member,  and  a  "very 
cruel  case  of  oppression  "  for  the  morning 
papers. 

Foglass  was  essentially  a  "  humbug,"  but, 
unlike  most,  if  not  all  other  humbugs, 
without  the  smallest  ingredient  of  any  kind 
of  ability.  When  men  are  said  to  live  by 
their  wits,  their  capital  is.  generally  sjDcak- 
ing,  a  very  sutticient  one  ;  and  that  inter- 
esting class  of  persons  known  as  adven- 
turers, numbers  many  clever  talkers,  shrewd 
observers,  subtle  tacticians  and  admirable 
billiard-players  ;  with  a  steady  hand  on  a 
pistol,  but  ready  to  "  pocket "  either  an 
"  insult  "  or  a  "  ball,"  if  the  occasion  re- 
quire it.  None  of  these  gifts  pertained  to 
Foglass.  He  had  not  one  of  the  qualities 
which  either  succeed  in  the  world  or  in 
society,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  intol- 
erable bore  had  a  kind  of  pojiularity  ;  that 
is  to  say,  people  gave  him.a  vacant  place  at 
their  dinners,  and  remembered  him  at  pic-  • 
nics. 

His  whole  strength  lay  in  his  wig,  and  a 
certain  slow,  measured  intonation,  which 
he  found  often  attracted  attention  to  what 
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he  said,  and  gave  his  tiresome  anecdotes  of 
John  Kemble,  Munden  and  Mathews,  the 
semblance  of  a  point  they  never  possessed. 
Latterly,  however,  he  liad  grown  deaf,  and, 
like  most  who  suffer  nnder  that  infirmity, 
taken  to  speaking  in  a  whisper  so  low  as  to 
be  inaudible  —  a  piece  of  politeness  for 
whicli  even  our  reader  will  be  grateful,  as 
it  will  spare  him  the  misery  of  his  twaddle. 

Haggerstone  and  he  were  intimates — 
were  it  not  a  profanation  of  the  word,  we 
should  say,  friends.  They  were,  however, 
always  together  ;  and  Haggerstone  took 
pains  to  speak  of  his  companion  as  a  "  mon- 
stj-ous  clever  fellow,  who  required  to  be 
known  to  be  appreciated."  Jekyl  probably 
discovered  the  true  secret  of  the  alliance,  in 
tlie  fact  that  they  always  talked  to  each 
other  about  the  nobility,  and  never  gave 
them  their  titles — an  illusory  familiarity 
with  dukes  and  earls  that  appeared  to  ren- 
der them  supremely  happy.  Richmond, 
Beaufort,  Cleveland  and  Stanley  were  in 
their  mouths  as  "  household  words." 

After  all,  it  was  a  harmless  sort  of  pas- 
time ;  and  if  these  "  imaginary  conversa- 
tions" gave  them  pleasure,  why  need  we 
grumble  ? 

We  have  scruples  about  asking  our  reader 
even  to  a  description  of  the  Ricketts's  din- 
ner. It  was  a  true  Barmecide  feast.  There 
was  a  very  shovv'y  bouquet  of  flowers  ;  there 
was  a  lavish  display  of  what  seemed  silver  ; 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  queer  china  and 
impracticable  glass  ;  in  short,  much  to  look 
at,  and  very  little  to  eat. '  Of  this  fact  the 
Pole's  appreciation  was  like  an  instinct, 
and  as  the  entrees  were  handed  round,  all 
who  came  after  him  became  soon  aware  of. 
Neither  the  wine  nor  the  dessert  were 
temptations  to  a  long  sitting,  and  tiie  party 
soon  found  themselves  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  Son  Excellence  is  going  to  England  ?  " 
said  the  Pole,  addressing  Fogiass,  who  had 
been  announced  as  an  ambassador  ;  "  ]f  you 
do  see  de  Count  Ojeifskoy,.  tell  him  I  am 
living  here,  as  well  as  a  poor  exile  can,  who 
have  lost  palaces,  and  horses,  and  dia- 
monds, and  all  de  rest." 

''Ah!  the  poor  dear  count!"  sighed 
Mrs.  Ricketts,  while  Martha  prolonged  the 
echo. 

"  You  carry  on  the  war  tolerably  well, 
notwithstanding,"  said  Haggerstone,  who 
knew  something  of  the  other's  resources  in 
piquet  and  ccarte. 

"  Carry  on  de  war!"  rejoined  he,  in- 
dignantly; "  wid  my  fader,  who  work  in  de 
mines!  and  my  beautiful  sisters,  who  walk 
naked  about  de  streets  of  Crakow!" 

**  What    kind   of  climate  have  they  in 


Crak-Crak-Crak "     A    lit  of  coughing 

finished  a  question  wliich  nobody  thought 
of  answering;  and  Purvis  sat  down, abashed, 
in  a  corner. 

"  Arthur,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Ricketts 
— she  was  gi'cat  at  a  diversion,  whenever 
such  a  tactic  was  wanted — "  do  you  hear 
what  Colonel  Haggerstone  has  been  say- 
ing?" 

"  No,  dearest,"  muttered  the  old  gen- 
eral, as  he  worked  away  with  rule  and 
compa&s. 

"  He  tells  me,"  said  thelad}^  still  louder, 
"  that  the  Onslows  have  separated.  Not 
an  open,  formal  separation,  but  that  they 
occup3^  distinct  apartments,  and  hold  no 
intercourse  whatever." 

"  Sir  Stafford  lives  on  the  rez  de  chavs- 
.«c'e,"  said  Haggerstone,  who,  having  already 
told  the  story  seven  times  the  same  morn- 
ing, was  quite  perfect  in  the  recital — "  Sir 
Stailord  lives  on  the  rez  de  chaussee,  with  a 
small  door  into  the  garden.  My  lady  retains 
the  entire  first  floor  and  the  grand  conser- 
vatory. George  has  a  small  gar^on  apart- 
ment off  the  terrace. " 

"  How  very  distressing!"  sighed  Mrs. 
Ricketts,  whose  woe-worn  looks  seemed  to 
imply  that  she  had  never  heard  of  a  similar 
incident  before  ;  "  and  how  unlike  us, 
Arthur,"  added  she, with  a  smile  of  beaming 
affection.  "  He  has  ever  been  v/hat  you  see 
him,  since  the  day  he  stole  my  young,  un- 
suspecting heart." 

The  colonel  looked  over  at  the  object 
thus  designated,  and,,  by  the  grin  of  malice 
on  his  features,  appeared  to  infer  that  the 
compliment  was  but  a  sorry  one,  after  all. 

"  '  John  iViidcrson,  my  Jo,  John,' " 
muttered  he,  half  aloud. 

"  '  We've  climbed  the  hill  toge-ge-ge- 
ther,'  "  chimed  in  Purvis,  with  a  cackle. 

"■  Gather  what,  sir? — blackberries,  was 
it?"  cried  Haggerstone. 

"  Don't  quote  that  low-lived  creature," 
said  Mrs.  Ricketts;  "a  poet  only  conversant 
with  peasants  and  their  habits.  Let  us 
talk  of  our  own  order.  What  of  these  poor 
Onslows?" 

"  Sir  Stafford  dines  at  two,  madam.  A 
cutlet,  a  vegetable,  and  a  cherry  tart;  two 
glasses  of  Gordon's  sherry,  and  a  cup  of 
coffee." 

"  Without  milk.  I  had  it  from  Proc- 
tor," broke  in  Purvis,  who  was  bursting 
with  jealousy  at  the  accuracy  of  the  other's 
narrative. 

"  You  mean  without  sugar,  sir,"  snapped 
Haggerstone.  ''  Nobody  does  take  milk- 
coft'ee  after  dinner." 

"  I  always  do,"  rejoined  Purvis,  "  when 
I  can't  get  mara-niara-mara " 
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"  I  hope  you  can  get  maraschino  down 
easier  than  you  pronounce  it,  sir." 

"  Be  quiet.  Scroope/'  said  his  sister  ; 
'' \o\\  always  interru])t.*' 

'*  He  do  make  de  devil  of  misverstand- 
ness  wit  his  what-ye-call-'em,"  added  the 
Pole,  contemi)tnously. 

And  poor  Purvis,  rebuked  on  every  side, 
was  obliged. to  fall  back  beside  Martini  and 
her  embroidery. 

"  My  lady,"  resumed  Hagcrerstone,  "  is 
served  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  moment 
Granzini's  solo  is  over  in  the  ballet,  an  ex- 
press is  sent  off  to  order  dinner.  The  table 
is  far  more  costly  than  Midchekoff's.' 

*'  I  do  believe  well,"  said  the  count,  who 
always,  for  nationality's  sake,  deemed  it 
proper  to  abuse  the  Russian.  "  De  Mid- 
chekolf  cook  tell  me  he  have  but  ten  paoli 
— hoAV  you  say — par  tete — by  the  tete — for 
his  dinner;  dat  to  include  everything,  from 
de  caviar  to  de  slieeze." 

"  That  was  not  the  style  at  the  Pavilion 
formerly,"  roared  out  Haggerstone,  repeat- 
ing the  remark  in  Foglass's  ear. 

And  the  ex-consul  smiled  blandly  towards 
Mrs.  Ricketts,  and  said  ''  he'd  take  any- 
thing to  England  for  her  with  pleasure. " 

"  He's  worse  than  ever,"  remarked  Hag- 
gerstone, irritably.  "  When  people  have 
a  natural  infirmity,  they  ought  to  confine 
themselves  to  their  own  room." 

'''  Particularly  when  it  is  one  of  the  tem- 
tem-temper,"  said  Purvis,  almost  choked 
with  passion. 

"  Better  a  hasty  tejnper  than  an  imprac- 
ticable tongue,  sir,"  said  Haggerstone. 

"  Be  quiet,  Scroope, "  _added  Mrs. 
Ricketts;  and  he  was  still, 
to  the  colonel,  she  went  on 
ful  we  ought  to  be  that  we  never  knew 
these  people!  They  brought  letters  to  us 
— some,  indeed,  from  dear  and  valued 
friends.  That  sweet  Diana  Comerton,  who 
married  the  Duke  of  Ellswater,  wrote  a 
most  pressing  entreaty  that  I  should  call 
upon  them." 

"  She  didn't  marry  the  duke  ;  she 
married  his  chap-chaplain,"  chimed  in 
Purvis. 

"  Will  you  be  quiet,  Scroope?"  remarked 
the  lady. 

"•  I  ought  to  know,"  rejoined  he,  grown 
courageous  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause. 
''  He  was  Bob  l^utty.  Bitter  Bob,  we  al- 
ways called  him  at  school.  He  had  a  kind 
of  a  poly-poly-poly " 

"A  polyanthus," suggested  Haggerstone. 

"  No.  It  was  a  poly-polypus,  that  made 
him  snuffle  in  his  speech." 

'•'  Ach  Gott ! "  sighed  the  Pole  ;  but 
whether   in   sorrow   for    poor  Bob,   oi-  in 


Then,  turning 
''How  thank- 


utter  weariness  at  his  historian,  was  hard 
to  say. 

"  Lady  Foxington,  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Ricketts,  "  made  a  serious  request  that  we 
should  be  intimate  with  her  friend,  Lady 
Hester.  She  was  candid  enough  to  say 
that  her  ladyship  Avould  not  suit  me.  'She 
has  no  soul,  Zoe,'  wrote  she,  '  so  I  needn't 
say  more.' " 

"  Dat  is  ver  bad,"  said  the  Pole,  gravely, 
"  Still  I  should  have  made  her  acquaint- 
ance, for  the  sake  of  that  young  creature 

—  Miss  Dalton,  I  think  they  call  her — and 
whom  I  rather  suspect  to  be  a  distant  cousin 
of  ours." 

"  Yes  ;  there  were  Dawkinses  at  Exeter 

—  a  very  respectable  solicitor,  one  was  Joe 
Dawkins,"  came  in  Purvis;  "he  used  to 
say  we  were  co-co-co-connections." 

"This  family,  sir,  is  called  Dalton,  and 
not  even  a  stutter  can  make  that  Dawkins." 

"  Couldn't  your  friend  Mr,  Foglass  find 
out  something  about  these  Daltons  for  us, 
as  he  goes  through  Germany  I "  asked 
Mrs.  Ricketts  of  the  colonel. 

"  No  one  could  execute  such  a  commis- 
sion better,  madam,  only  you  must  give 
him  his  instructions  in  writing.  Foglass," 
added  he,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "let  me 
have  your  note-book  for  a  moment." 

"With  pleasure,"  said  he,  lu'csenting 
his  snuff-box. 

"No;  your  memorandum-book!" 
screamed  the  other,  louder. 

"It's  gone  down,"  whispered  the  deaf 
man.     "  I  lost  the  key  on  Tuesday  last." 

"Not  your  watch,  man.  I  want  to 
write  a  line  in  your  note-book  ; "  and  he 
made  a  pantomimic  of  writing. 

"Yes,  certainly;  if  Mrs.  R.  will  permit, 
I'll  write  to  her  with  pleasure." 

"Confound  him!"  muttered  Hagger- 
stone ;  and,  taking  up  a  visiting-card,  he 
wrote  on  the  back  of  it,  "  Could  you  trace 
the  Daltons,  as  you  go  back  by  Baden  ?" 

The  deaf  man  at  once  brightened  up  ;  a 
look  of  shrewd  intelligence  lighted  up  his 
fishy  eyes  as  he  said  : 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  say,  what  do  you 
want  ?  " 

"  Antecedents — family — fortune,"  wvote 
Haggerstone. 

"If  they  have  de  tin,"' chimed  in  the 
Pole. 

"  If  they  be  moral  and  of  irreproachable 
reputation,"  said  Mrs.  Ricketts. 

"Are  they  related  to  the  other  Daw- 
kinses?" asked  Purvis.  "Let  him  ask 
if  their  mother  was  not  godfather  to — no, 
I  mean  grandfather — to  the  Reverend  Jere- 
Jere-Jere " 

"  Be  quiet,  Scroope — will  you  be  quiet?" 
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"There,  you  have  it  all,  now,"  said 
Haggerstone,  as  he  finished  writing;  "their 
'family,  fortune,  flaws,  and  frailties' — 
'  what  they  did,  and  where  they  did  it ' — 
observing  accuracy  as  to  Christian  names, 
and  as  many  dates  as  possible." 

"  I'll  do  it,"  said  Foglass,  as  he  read 
over  the  instruction. 

"  We  want  it  soon,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Rick- 
etts.  "  Tell  him  we  shall  need  the  infor- 
mation at  once." 

"  This  with  speed,"  wrote  Haggerstone 
at  the  foot  of  the  memorandum. 

Foglass  bowed  a  deep  assent. 

''How  like  his  grandfather  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Ricketts,  in  ecstasy. 

"  I  never  knew  he  had  one,"  whispered 
Haggerstone  to  the  Pole.  "His  father 
was  a  coachmaker  in  Lgng  Acre." 

"  Is  he  not  thought  very  like  them  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Ricketts,  with  a  sidelong  glance 
of  admiration  at  the  auburn  peruke. 

"  I've  heard  that  the  wig  is  authentic, 
madam." 

"  He  lias  so  much  of  that  regal  urbanity 
in  his  manner." 

"if  he  is  not  the  first  gentleman  of  Eng- 
land," muttered  Haggerstone  to  himself, 
"he  IS  the  first  one  in  his  own  family,  at 
least." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Mrs.  Ricketts,  hast- 
ily, "  let  him  inquire  into  that  afl'air  of 
Lord  Norwood." 

"  No  necessity,  madam.  The  affair  is 
in  BelVs  Life,  with  the  significant  ques- 
tion, '  AYliere  is  he  ? '  But  he  can  learn 
the  particulars,  at  all  events."  And  he 
made  a  note  in  the  book. 

"  How  dreadful  all  this,  and  how  sad  to 
think  Florence  should  be  the  resort  of  such 
people  ! " 

"If  it  were  not  for  rapparees  and  re- 
fugees, madam,  house-rent  would  be  very 
inexpensive,"  said  the  colonel,  in  a  sub- 
dued voice  ;  while,  turning  to  the  Pole,  he 
added,  "And  if  respectability  is  to  be  al- 
ways a  caricature,  I'd  as  soon  have  its  oppo- 
site. I  suppqse  you  do  not  admit  the  vis- 
count, madam  ?  " 

"  He  has  riot  ventured  to  present  him- 
self," said  Mrs.  Ricketts,  proudly.  "I 
hope  that  there  is  at  least  one  sanctuary 
where  virtue  can  live  unmolested."  And, 
as  she  spoke,  she  looked  over  to  Martha, 
who  was  working  away  patiently ;  but 
whether  happy  in  the  exclusive  tariff  afore- 
said, or  somewhat  tired  of  "protection," 
we  are  unable  to  say. 

"  What  has  he  do  ?"  asked  the  count. 

"He  has  done  the  'Ring'  all  round,  I 
believe,"  said  Haggerstone,  chuckling  at  a 
Joke  which  he  alone  could  appreciate. 


"  Dey  do  talk  of  play  in  England!"  said 
the  Pole,  contemptuonsly.  "Dey  never 
do  play  high,  wit  dere  leetle — how  you  call 
'em  ? — bets,  of  tree,  four  guinea,  at  ecartc. 
But  in  Polen  we  have  two,  tree,  five  tou- 
sand  crowns  on  each  card.  Dere,  crack  ! 
you  lose  a  fortune,  or  I  do  win  one  !  One 
evening  at  Garowidsky's  1  do  lose  one  es- 
tate of  seventeen  million  florins,  but  I  no 
care  noting  for  all  dat  !  I  was  ver  rich, 
wit  my  palaces  and  de  mayorat — how  you 
call  dat?"  _ 

Before  this  question  could  be  answered, 
the  servant  tlirew  open  the  double  door  of 
the  salon,  and  announced,  "  Milordo  Nor- 
wood !  "  A  shell  might  have  burst  in  the 
apartment  and  not  created  much  more 
confusion.  Mrs.  Ricketts  gave  a  look  at 
Martha,  as  though  to  assure  herself  that 
she  was  in  safety.  Poor  Martha's  own 
fingers  trembled  as  she  bent  over  her  frame. 
Haggerstone  buttoned  up  his  coat  and  ar- 
ranged his  cravat  with  the  air  of  a  man  so 
consummate  a  tactician  that  he  could  ac- 
tually roll  himself  in  pitch  and  yet  never 
catch  the  odor  ;  while  Purvis,  whose  dread 
of  a  duelist  exceeded  his  fear  of  a  mad  dog, 
ensconced  himself  behind  a  stand  of  geran- 
iums, where  he  resolved  to  live  in  a  stat« 
of  retirement  until  the  terrible  viscount 
had  withdrawn.  As  for  the  count,  a  pre- 
paratoiy  touch  at  his  mustache,  and  a 
slight  arrangement  of  his  hair,  sufficed 
liim  to  meet  anything  ;  and  as  these  were 
the  ordinary  details  of  his  daily  toilet,  he 
performed  them  with  a  rapidity  quite  in- 
stinctive. 

To  present  one's  self  in  a  room  where  one's 
appearance  is  unacceptable  is,  perhaps,  no 
slight  test  of  tact,  manner,  and  effrontery  ; 
to  be  actually  indifferent  to  the  feelings 
around  is  to  be  insensible  to  the  danger  ; 
to  see  the  peril,  and  yet  appear  not  to  notice 
it,  constitutes  the  true  line  of  action.  Lord 
Norwood  was  perfect  in  this  piece  of  per- 
formance, and  there  was  neither  exag- 
gerated cordiality  nor  any  semblance  of  con- 
straint in  his  manner  as  he  advanced  to 
Mrs.  Ricketts,  and,  taking  her  hand, pressed 
it  respectfully  to  his  lips. 

"This  salutation,"  said  he,  gaily,-  "is  a 
commission  from  Lord  Kennycroft,  your 
old  and  constant  admirer.  It  was  his  last 
word  as  we  parted  :  '  Kiss  Mrs.  Ricketts's 
hand  for  me,  and  say  I  am  faithful  as  ever.' " 

"  Poor  dear  lord  !  General,  here  is  Lord 
Norwood  come  to  see  us." 

"  How  good  of  him — how  very  kind  ! 
Just  arrived  from  the  East,  my  lord  ?"  said 
he,  shaking  Foglass  by  the  hand  in  mistake. 

"No,  sir;  from  Malta."  He  wouldn't 
say  England,  for  reasons.     "  Miss  Ricketts, 
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I  am  most  happy  to  see  you — and  still  oc- 
cupied with  the  fine  arts  ?  Haggy,  how 
d'ye  do  ?  Really  it  seoms  to  me  like  yes- 
terday since  I  sat  here  last  in  this  delight- 
ful arm-cliair,  and  looked  about  me  on  all 
these  dear  familiar  objects.  You've  var- 
nished the  Correggio,  I  think  ?" 

'^  The  Vandyke,  my  lord." 

"  To  be  sure — the  Vandyke.  Hovv^  stupid 
I  am  !  Indeed,  Lady  Foxington  said  that 
not  all  your  culture  would  ever  make  any- 
thing of  me." 

"How  is  Charlotte  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Rick- 
etts — this  being  the  familiar  for  Lady  F. 

"Just  as  you  saw  her  last.  Tliiuner, 
perhaps,  but  looking  admirably." 

*'  And  the  dear  duke — how  is  he  ?  " 

"Gouty — always  gouty — but  able  to  be 
about." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  it.  It  is  ,so  refresh- 
ing to  talk  cf  old  friends." 

"  They  are  always  talking  of  you.  Fm 
sure  '  Zoe' — forgive  me  the  liberty — Zoe 
Ricketts  is  an  authority  on  every  subject 
of  taste  and  literature." 

"How  did  you  come  here,  my  lord?" 
whispered  Haggcrstone. 

"  The  new  opera  broke  down,  and  there 
is  no  house  oj^en  before  twelve,"  was  the 
hasty  reply. 

"  Is  Jemima  married,  my  lord  ?" 

"  1^0.  There's  somei  hing  or  other  wrong 
about  the  settlements.  Who's  the  foreigner, 
Hag-gv  ?" 

''^A  Pole.     Petrolaffsky." 

"  No,  no — not  a  bit  of  it.  /  know  him," 
said  the  other,  rapidly  ;  then,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Ricketts,  he  grew  warmly  interested 
in  the  private  life  and  adventures  of  tlie 
nobilit}',  for  all  of  whom  she  entertained  a 
most  catholic  atrection. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  grand' field-day  for  the 
peerage  ;  even  to  the  "^^ensioners  "  all  were 
under  arms.  It  v\'as  a  re\"iow  such  as  slio 
rarely  enjoyed,  and  certamly  she  "improved 
the  occasion."  She  scattered  about  her 
noble  2:)ersonages  with  the  profusion  of  a 
child  strewing  wild-ilowers.  Tliere  were 
dukes  she  had  knov/n  from  tlieir  cradles  ; 
marchionesses  with  whom  she  had  disported 
in  childhood  ;  earls  and  viscounts  who  had 
been  her  earliest  jilaymates  ;  not  to  speak 
of  a  more  advanced  stage  in  her  history, 
when  all  these  distinguished  individuals 
were  suppliants  and  suitors.  To  listen  to  her 
you  would  swear  that  she  had  never  played 
shuttlecock  with  anything  under  an  earl, 
nor  trundled  a  hoop  with  aught  below  a 
lord-in-waiting  !  Norwood  fooled  her  to 
the  top  of  her  bent.  To  use  his  own  phrase, 
"  he  left  her  easy  hazards,  and  everything 
on  the  balls."     It  is  needless  to  state  that, 


in  such  pleasant  converse,  she  had  no 
memory  for  the  noble  viscount's  own  trans 
gressions.  He  might  have  robbed  the  ex- 
cherpier,  or  stolen  the  crown  jewels,  forany^ 
thing  that  she  could  recollect  ;  and  when, 
by  seeming  accident,  he  did  allude  to  New- 
market, and  lament  his  most  "  ujiluck} 
book,"  she  smiled  com])]acently,  as  though 
to  say  that  he  could  afford  himself  even 
the  luxury  of  being  ruined  and  not  care 
for  it. 

"  Florence  is  pretty  much  as  it  used  to 
be,  I  suppose,"  said  he  ;  "  and  one  really 
needs  oiie's  friends  to  rebut  and  refute 
foolish  rumors,  when  they  get  abroad.  Now, 
you'll  oblige  me  by  contradicting,  if  you 
ever  hear,  tliis  absurd  story.  I  neither  did 
win  forty  thousand  from  the  Duke  of  Strat- 
ton,  nor  slioot  him  in  a  duel  for  non-pay- 
ment."— Both  these  derelictions  were  in- 
vented on  the  moment. — "  You'll  hear  fifty 
other  similar  offenses  laid  to  my  charge ; 
and  I  trust  to  you  and  the  Onslov/s  for  the 
refutation.  In  fact,  it  is  the  duty  of  one's 
own  class  to  defend  '  their  order.'  " 

Mrs.  Ricketts  smiled  blandly,  and  bowed 
— bowed  as  though  her  gauze  turban  had 
been  a  coronet,  and  the  tinsel  finery  jeweled 
strawberry  leaves  !  To  be  coupled  with  the 
Onslows  in  the  defense  of  a  visconnt  was  a 
proud  thought.  What  if  it  might  be  made 
a  grand  rerJity  ! 

^'A  propos  of  the  Onslows,  my  lord."  said 
she,  insidiously,  "you  are  very  intimate 
with  them.  How  is  it  that  we  have  seen  so 
little  of  each  other  ?  Arc  we  not  congenial 
spirits  ?  " 

"  Good  heavens  !  I  thought  you  were 
like  sisters.  There  never  were  iieople  so 
made  for  each  other.  All  your  tastes,  hab- 
its, associations — forgive  me,  if  I  say  your 
very  antipathies— are  alike  ;  for  you  both 
are  unforgiving  enemies  of  vulgarity.  De- 
pend upon  it,  there  has  been  some  under- 
hand influence  at  work.  Rely  on't,  that 
evil  tongues  have  kept  you  apart."  This  he 
said  in  a  whisper,  and  wrth  a  sidelong 
glance  towards  where  Haggcrstone  sat  at 
ccarfe  with  the  Pole. 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  asked  she, 
reddening  with  anger,  as  she  followed  the 
direction  of  his  eyes. 

"  I  can  hit  upon  no  other  solution  of  the 
mystery,"  said  he,  thoughtfully;  "but 
know  it  I  will,  and  must.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  they  can't  endure  him  ?  " 

"  No,  I  never  heard  that." 

"  It  is  not  mere  dislike,  it  is  actual  de- 
testation. I  have  striven  to  moderate  the 
feeling.  I  have  said,  'True  enough,  the 
man  is  bad  "  t(m/"  but  you  needn't  admit 
him  to  anything  like  intimacy.     Let  him 
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come  and  go  with  the  herd  you  receive  at 
your'hu'ge  parties,  and,  above  all,  never  re- 
peat anything  after  him,  for  he  has  always 
the  vulgar  version  of  every  incident  in  high 
life.'" 

Mrs.  Eicketts  raised  her  arched  eyebrows 
and  looked  astonished,  but  it  was  a  feeling 
in  which  acquiescence  was  beautifully 
blended  ;  and  tiie  viscount  marked  it  well. 

"  You  must  tell  me  something  of  this 
Miss  Dalton,''  said  he,  drawing  his  chair 
closer  ;  "  they  aifect  a  kind  of  mystery 
about  her.     Who  is  she  ?     What  is  she  ?" 

"  There  are  various  versions  of  her  story 
abroad,"  said  Mrs.  Eicketts,  who  now  spoke 
like  the  Chief  Justice  delivering  a  charge. 
"  Some  say  that  she  is  a  natural  daughter 
of  Sir  Stafford's  ;  some  aver  that  she  is  the 
last  of  a  distinguished  family,  whose  for- 
tune was  embezzled  by  the  Onslows  ;  otliers 
assert  that  she  is  a  half-sister  of  Lady  Hes- 
ter's own  ;  but  who  ought  to  know  the 
truth  better  than  you,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  I  know  absolutely  nothing.  She  joined 
them  in  Germaay,  l)ut  where,  when,  and 
how,  I  never  heard." 

"I'll  soon  be  aide  to  inform  you,  my 
lord,  on  eyery  detail  of  the  matter,"  said 
she,  proudly.  ''Our  kind  friend  yonder, 
Mr.  Foglass,  has  undertaken  to  discover 
everything.  Mr.  F. — will  you  touch  his 
arm  for  me,  Martha  ? "  and,  the  gentle- 
man, being  aroused  to  consciousness,  now 
arose  and  approached  Mrs.  Eicketts's  chair 
— "may  I  be  permitted  to  take  a  glance  at 
your  note-book  ? "  This  speech  was  ac- 
companied by  a  pantomimic  gesture  which 
he  quickly  understood.  "I  wish  to  show 
you,  my  lord,"  said  she,  addressing  the  vis- 
count, ^'  that  we  proceed  most  methodically 
in  our  searches  after  title,  as  I  sometimes 
call  it — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Now,  here  is  the 
precious  little  volume,  and  this  will  explain 
the  degree  of  accuracy  such  an  investiga- 
tion demands.  This  comes  of  living  abroad, 
my  lord,"  added  she,  with  a  smile.  "  One 
can  never  be  too  cautious — never  too  guard- 
ed in  one's  intimacies  !  The  number  of 
dubious  people  one  meets  with — the  equi- 
vocal  characters   that   somehow    obtain   a 

footing  in  society Here,  I  really  must 

ask  you  to  deci})her  these  ingenious  hiero- 
glyphics yourself."  And  she  handed  the 
book  to  his  lordship. 

He  took  it  courteously  at  the  spot  she 
opened  it,  and,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
page,  a  slight — very  slight — flush  rose  to 
his  cheek,  while  he  continued  to  read  the 
lines  before  him  more  than  once  over. 
''Very  explicit,  certainly!"  said  he,  while 
a  smde  of  strange  meaning  curled  his  lip; 
and  then,  closing  the  book,  he  returned  it 
vot.  VI.— 9 


to  the  lady's  hand  ;  not,  however,  before  he 
had  adroitly  torn  out  the  ])age  he  had  been 
looking  at,  and  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "Norwood's  affair  —  the 
precise  story  of  the  N.  M.  business — if  cut 
in  England,  and  scratched  at  the  '  Whi]).'" 
"  I  cannot  sufficiently  commeiul  either  your 
caution  or  your  tact,  Mrs.  Eicketts,"  said 
he,  bowing  urbanely;  "without  a  little 
scrutiny  of  this  kind,  our  salons  would  be 
overrun  with  blacklegs  and  bad  charac- 
ters ! " 

It  was  now  late — late  enough  for  Lady 
Hester — and  the  viscount  rose  to  take,  his 
leave.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  tlie 
results  of  his  visit.  He  had  secretly  en- 
joyed all  the  absurdities  of  his  hostess,  and 
even  stored  uj)  some  of  her  charming  flights 
for  repetition  elsewhere  ;  he  had  damtJgcd 
Haggerstone,  whose  evil-speaking  he  dread- 
ed, and,  by  imjuigning  his  good  breeding, 
had  despoiled  him  of  all  credit ;  he  had 
seen  the  Polish  count  in  a  society  Avhich, 
even  such  as  it  was,  was  nuiny  degrees 
above  his  pretensions,  and,  although  they 
met  without  recognition,  a  masonic  glance 
of  intelligence  had-  passed  between  them  ; 
and,  lastly,  he  had  made  an  ally  of  the 
dear  Zoe  herself,  ready  to  swear  to  his 
good  character,  and  vouch  for  the  spotless 
honor  of  all  his  dealings  on  turf  or  card- 
table. 

•■'  Has  he  explained  the  Newmarket  affair, 
madam  ? "  said  Haggerstone,  as  the  door 
closed  on  the  viscount's  departure. 

"Perfectly,  colonel;  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  suspicion  against  him." 

"  And  so  he  was  not  scr-scr-scratched  at 
the  '  Whip '?"'  cried  Purvis,  emerging  from 
his  leafy  retreat. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  Scroope." 

"  A  scratch,  but  not  a  Vv^ound,  perhaps," 
said  Haggerstone,  with  a  grin  of'  malice. 

"  I  am  ver  happy — please  ver  moosh," 
said  the  count,  "for  de  sake  of  de  order. 
I  am  republiquecain,  but  never  forget  Em 
de  noble  blood  ! " 

"  Beautiful  sentiment !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Eicketts,  enthusiastically.  "Martha,  did 
you  hear  what  the  count  said  ?  General,  I 
hope  you  didn't  lose  it  ?." 

"  I  was  alway  for  de  cause  of  de  people," 
said  the  count,  throwing  back  his  hair 
wildly,  and  seeming  as  if  ready  to  do  battle 
at  a  moment's  warning, 

"  For  an  anti-monarchist,  he  turns  up 
the  king  wonderfully  often  at  ecartu/'  said 
Haggerstone,  in  a  low  muttering,  only 
overheard  by  Martha. 

"'  I  don't  think  the  demo-demo-demo 
But  before  Purvis  had  finished  his 


polysyllabic  word,  the  company  had  time 
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to  make  ilieir  farewell  speeches  and  depart; 
Indeed,  as  the  servant  came  to  extinguish 
the  lamps,  he  found  the  patient  Purvis 
very  rod  in  the  face,  and  Avit  li  other  signs 
of  excitement,  deeply  seated  in  a  chair,  and 
as  if  struggling  against  an  access  of  suffo- 
cation. 

What  the  profound  sentiment  which  he 
desired  to  enunciate  might  therefore  be, 
is  lost  to  hist  or}',  and  this  true  narrative  is 
unable  to  record. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE    VISCOrXT'S     VISIOX. 

TVhex  Lord  Xorwood  arrived  at  the 
Mazzariui  Pulacc,  he  was  surprised  not  to 
iind  the  usual  lialf -dozen  carriages  of  the 
h'lbitues  drawn  up  in  the  court-yard,  and 
still  more  so  to  learn  that  her  ladyship  did 
not  receive  tliat  evening.  He  ascended  to 
George  Onslow's  apartment,  and  discovered 
that  he  had  dined  with  Prince  Midchekoff, 
and  not  yet  returned.  Not  knowing  how 
to  spend  the  hours,  so  ciuch  earlier  than 
those  of  his  usually  retiring  to  rest,  he 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  threw  himself  on  a  sofa 
before  the  fire. 

The  reveries  of  men  who  live  much  in 
the  world  are  seldom  very  agreeable  ;  the 
work  of  self-examination  comes  with  a 
double  penalty  when  it  is  rarely  exercised, 
and  the  heavy  arrears  of  time  are  formida- 
ble scores  to  confront.  Lord  Norwood  was 
no  exception  to  this  theory.  Not  that  he 
was  one  to  waste  time  or  temiaer  in  self-re- 
proaches. The  bygone  was  essentially  with 
him  the  "irrevocable."'  It  might,  it  is 
true,  occasionally  suggest  a  hint  for  the 
future,  but  it  never  originated  a  sorrow  for 
the  past.  His  philosopliy  w,as  a  very  brief 
code,  and  comprised  itself  in  this — "  That 
he  didn't  tliink  well  of  himself,  but  thought 
worse  of  all  others."  All  that  he  had  seen  of 
life  was  duplicity,  falsehood,  selfishness  and 
treacheiy.  In  different  stations  these  char- 
acteristics took  different  forms;  and  what 
was  artfully  cloaked  in  courtesy  by  the 
lord,  was  displayed. in  all  its  naked  deform- 
ity by  the  plebeian. 

He  might  have  conducted  himself  re- 
spectably enough  had  he  been  rich — at  least 
he  fervently  believed  so — but  he  was  poor, 
and  therefore  driven  to  stratagems  to  main- 
tain his  position  in  society.  Cheated  by 
his  guardians  and  neglected  by  his  tutor, 
he  v/as  sent  into  the  world  half-ruined  and 
wholly  ignorant,  to  become  at  first  a  victim, 
and  afterwards  the  victimizer.  With  no 
spirit  of  retributive  vengeance — there  was 


nothing  of  reprisal  in  his  line  of  conduct — 
he  simi)ly  thought  that  such  was  the  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  course  of  events,  and  that 
ever\'  man  begins  as  dupe  and  ends  as 
knave.  The  .highest  flight  of  the  human 
mind,  in  his  esteem,  was  successful  hypoc- 
risy ;  and  although  without  the  plastic  wit 
or  the  actual  knowledge  of  life  which  are 
required  well  to  sustain  a  part,  he  had  con- 
trived to  im]>ose  upon  a  very  large  number 
of  persons  who  looked  up  to  his  rank  ;  for, 
strange  enough,  many  Avho  would  not  have 
been  duped  by  a  commoner  fell  easy  vic- 
tims to  the  arts  of  "  my  lord." 

The  value  of  his  title  he  understood  per- 
fectly. He  knew  everything  it  could,  and 
everything  it  could  not,  do  for  him.  He 
was  aware  that  the  aristocracy  of  England 
will  stand  by  one  of  their  order  through 
many  vicissitudes;  and  that  he  Avho  is  born 
to  a  coronet  has  a  charmed  life,  in  circum- 
stances where  one  less  noble  must  perish 
ingloriously.  He  knew,  too,  how,  for  veiy 
shame's  sake,  they  Avould  screen  one  of 
themseh'es,  and  by  a  hundj:"ed  devices  seem 
to  contradict  before  the  world  Avhat  they 
lament  over  behind  its  back  ;  and,  lastly, 
he  knew  Avell  that  he  had  always  a  title  and 
a  lineage  to  bestov/,  and  that  the  peerage 
was  the  great  prize  'among  the  daughters  of 
men. 

Now,  latterly,  he  had  been  pushing  pre- 
rogative someAvhat  too  far  ;  he  had  won 
large  sums  from  young  men  not  out  of  their 
teens;  he  had  been  associated  in  play  trans- 
actions witli  names  less  than  reputable  ; 
and,  finally,  having  backed  a  stable  to  an 
immense  amount  at  Newmarket,  had 
levanted  on  the  day  of  his  losing.  He  had 
done  the  act  deliberately  and  calmly.  It 
was  a  coup  Avhich,  if  successful,  replaced 
him  in  credit  and  affluence  ;  if  a  failure,  it 
only  confirmed  the  waveri»g  Judgment  of 
his  set,  and  left  him  to  shift  for  the  future 
in  a  different  sphere;  for,  while  a  disgraced 
viscount  is  very  bad  company  for  vis- 
counts, he  is  often  a  ycry  welecme  guest 
amongst  that  amiable,  innocent  class  who 
think  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy  in- 
clude bad  morals  Avith  blue  ribbons. 

The  turf  could  noAv  no  longer  be  a  career 
with  him.  ^carte  and  lansquenet  were 
almost  as  much  out  of  the  question.  Bil- 
liards, as  Sir  Walter  said  of  literature, 
"  might  be  a  walking-stick,  but  never  a 
crutch."  There  was,  then,  nothing  left 
for  it  but  marriage.  A  rich  heiress  was  his 
last  coup,  and  as,  in  all  likelihood,  the 
thing  could  not  be  done  twice,  it  required 
great  circumspection. 

In  England  this  AA^as  easy  enough.  The 
manufacturing  districts  were  grown  ambi- 
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tious.  Cotton  lord  were  desirous  of  a  more 
recognizt!d  nobility  ;  and  millowners  could 
be  found  ready  to  buy  a  coronet  at  the  cost 
of  half  their  fortune.  But  from  England 
late  cveoits  had  banished  him,  and  with  a 
most  damaged  reputation. 

Now,  carrying  nobility  to  the  continent 
was  like  bringing  coals  to  I^ewcastle,  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  being 
covered  with  counts,  barons,  dukes  and 
princes ;  and  although  English  nobility 
Gtands  on  a  different  footing,  there  was  no 
distinguishing  the  "  real  article  "  amid  this 
mass  of  counterfeit. 

Every  Frenchman  of  small  fortune  was 
an  emigre  count ;  every  German,  of  none, 
was  sure  to  be  a  baron ;  all  Poles,  un- 
washed, uncombed  and  uncared  for,  were 
of  the  very  cream  of  the  aristocracy  ;  and 
as  for  Italians  !  it  was  a  nation  of  princes, 
with  their  uncles  all  cardinals.  To  be  a 
viscount  in  such  company  was,  perhaps, 
like  Lord  Castlcreagh's  uns'tarred  coat,  plus 
distingue,  but  certainly  more  modest.  The 
milor,  if  not  associated  with  boundless 
wealth,  six  carriages,  two  couriers,  three 
cooks,  and  a  groom  of  the  chambers,  the 
vv'hole  of  the  "Eussic,"  or  the  "Black 
Eagle,"  means  nothing  abroad  ;  if  not 
bound  up  with  all  the  extravagance  and  all 
the  eccentricities  of  riches,  if  not  dazding 
by  display  or  amazing  by  oddity,  it  is  a 
contradiction  of  terms  ;  and  to  be  an  Eng- 
lish noble  without  waste,  profusion  and 
absurdity,  is  to  deny  your  country  or  be  a 
counterfeit  of  your  class. 

Lord  Xorwood  knew  and  felt  all  these 
things.  They  had  often  occupied  his  specu- 
lations and  engaged  his  thoughts  ;  so  that, 
if  his  mind  reverted  to  them  now,  it  was  to 
regard  them  as  facts  for  future  theory  to 
build  upon,  as  mathematicians  make  use  of 
the  proofs  of  geometry  without  going  over 
the  steps  which  lead  to  conviction.  E"o  ; 
all  his  present  reflections  took  a  practical 
form,  and  might  be  summed  up  in  the  one 
resolve,  "I  must  go  no  further.  I  have 
done  ever)i;hing  that  a  man  dare  do — per- 
hai^s  a  little  more — and  yet  keep  his  footing 
in  the  world,"  That  tacit  verdict  of  "  not 
proven,"  which  had  been  passed  upon  so 
many  of  his  actions,-  miglit  at  any  moment 
be  reversed  now  :  and  a  review  of  his  life's 
career  presented  anything  but  a  bright  re- 
trospect. Expulsion  from  a  great  school  at 
thirteen  ;  three  years' private  dissipation  and 
secret  wickedness  in  a  clergyman's  family  ; 
a  dissolute  regiment,  from  which  he  was 
given  leave  to  sell  out  at  Malta  ;  two  years 
with  tlic  Legion,  or  Don  Carlos,  it  mattered 
not  Avhicli,  in  Spain  ;  a  year  or  so  in  Lon- 
don, with  a  weak  attempt  at  reformation  ; 


a  staff  aiipointment  in  India  obtained  and 
sold  ;  exposure  partly  hushed  up  ;  debts  ; 
Jews  ;  renewals  ;  the  fleet ;  the  bankruptcy 
court ;  a  few  disreputable  duels  ;  an  action 
for  seduction  ;  ending  v/ith  the  la^  affair 
at  Newmarket,  made  up  the  grand  outline, 
the  details  comprising  various  little  episodes 
with  which  we  must  not  trouble  ourselves. 

One  incident,  however,  would  come  up 
prominently  before  his  lordship's  mind, 
and,  however  little  given  to  let  the  past 
usurp  the  thoughts  which  should  be  given 
to  the  present,  it  still  insisted  upon  sharing 
his  attention.  This  was  no  less  than  a  lit- 
tle love  affair  in  Spain  with  a  ''ballerina" 
of  the  opera,  with  whom,  by  the  aid  of  a 
young  priest  then  studying  at  Saragcsi-a,  ho 
had  contracted  a  mock  marriage.  The  sud- 
den movement  of  a  corps  of  the  army  to 
which  he  Avas  attached  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  an  easy  divorce  from  his  bride, 
and  it  is  likely  he  had  not  twice  thcught  of 
her  since  the  event  had  happened.  Now, 
however,  that  an  intention  of  marrying  in 
reality  occurred  to  him,  the  incident  came 
freshly  to  his  mind,  and  he  jocularly  won- 
dered if  his  second  marriage  might  prove 
more  fortunate  than  his  first. 

The  hour  and  the  place  v/ere  favorable  to 
reverie.  It  was  past  midnight ;  all  was  si- 
lent and  noiseless  in  the  great  palace  ;  the 
sharj)  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece was  the  only  sound  to  be  heard,  save, 
at  a  long  distance  off,  the  dull,  subdued 
flow  of  the  Arno.  The  room  itself,  un- 
lighted,  except  by  the  flickering  wood-fire, 
was  in  deep  shadow  ;  and,  lulled  by  these 
influences  and  his  mild  "Manilla,"  Nor- 
wood was  free  to  revel  in  so  much  of  dream- 
land as  natures  like  his  ever  explore. 

Who  can  tell  whether  men  of  this  stamp 
know  what  it  is  to  "grieve" — whether 
chagrin  for  some  momentary  disappoint- 
ment, anger  at  being  thwarted,  is  not  the 
nearest  approach  to  sorrov\^  that  they  ever 
feel  ?  The  whole  course  of  their  lives 
seems  opposed  to  the  notion  of  deep  or  in- 
tense feeling,  and  the  restless  activity  of 
their  ingenious  minds  appears  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  regrets.  As  for  Norwood,  he 
would  have  laughed  at  the  puerility  of  go- 
ing over  the  bygone  ;  therefore,  if  he  did 
recur  to  a  former  incident  of  his  life,  it 
was  involuntarily  and  ])robably  induced  by 
the  accidental  similarity  with  those  which 
now  engaged  his  thoughts. 

"If  this  Dalton  girl  be  rich,"  thought  he, 
"  I  might  do  worse.  There  are  no  relatives 
to  make  impertinent  inquiries,  or  ask  awk- 
ward questions.  Hester  can,  and  must,  if 
I  desire,  assist  me.  Living  out  of  Eng- 
land, the  girl  herself  Mill  have  heard  noth- 
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ing  of  my  doings,  and  in  name,  ai)potirance 
and  £ur,  she  is  presentable  anywhere."  He 
thought,  too,  that,  as  a  married  man,  his 
character  would  be  in  a  measure  rehabili- 
tated. *  It  would  be  like  entering  on  a  new- 
road  in  life  ;  and  if  this  could  be  done  with 
a  certain  degree  of  style  and  outlay,  he  had 
great  trust  iji  the  world's  charity  and  for- 
giveness to  pnrdon  all  the  past.  "A  good 
house  and  a  good  cook,"  thought  he,  "arc 
the  best  Avitnesses  to  call  to  character  I  have 
ever  met.  Turtle  and  champagne  have 
proved  sovereign  remedies  for  slander  in 
\11  ages  ;  and  the  man  who  can  sport  La- 
ittc  in  the  evening,  and  si)lit  a  pencil  at 
;wenty  paces  of  a  morning,  may  defy  envy, 
hatred  and  malice,  and  all  uucharitable- 
ness." 

To  find  out  about  this  girl's  fortune  was, 
then,  his  first  object.  As  for  family,  his 
ov/n  rank  was  enough  for  both.  The  mat- 
ter must  be  done  quickly.  The  London 
season  over,  England  would  be  pouring  its 
myriads  of  talking,  gossiping  travelers  over 
the  continent,  and  then  he  should  be  dis- 
cussed— probably  avoided  and  shunned,  too. 

Even  alread}'  certain  iinmistakable  signs 
of  coolness  announced  themselves  amongst 
the  men  of  his  acquaintance.  George  Onslow 
avoided  play  when  in  his  company.  Trevili- 
ani,  one  of  Lady  Hester's  chief  danglers, 
and  the  patron  of  the  turf  in  Tuscany, 
wouldn't  even  allude  to  a  horse  before  him. 
Prince  Midchekoff  went  further,  and  actu- 
ally, save  on  rare  occasions,  omitted  him 
from  his  dinner  list.  Now,  although  Nor- 
wood averred  that  he  detested  '^ petit  jeii," 
hat43d  spooney  talk  about  racing,  and  dreaded 
the  tiresome  display  of  a  "  Tartar  feast," 
these  were  all  threatening  indications,  and 
he  savA  their  meaning.  He  would  willingly 
have  fastened  upon  some  one  man — fixed  a 
quarrel  on  him  and  shot  him.  He  had 
more  than  once  in  life  adopted  this  policy 
if'iih  success ;  but  here  it  would  have  been 
napplicable,  and  the  public  opinion  he 
wrought  to  bring  on  his  own  side  would  have 
been  only  more  inevitably  arrayed  against 
him. 

"  In  what  a  mess  does  the  want  of  money 
involve  a  man  !"  thought  he,  as  he  lay 
before  the  half-dying  emljers  of  the  wood 
•fire.  "Had  I  won  my  bets  on 'Chanti- 
cleer,' or  had  I  backed  'Amontillado,'  how 
diSerent  had  been  my  position  to-day  ! 
That  the  simple  change  of  one  name  for 
another  in  my  betting-book — the  mere 
hazard  of  a  choice — of  a  horse,  too — should 
influence  a  ni^iu's  whole  life,  is  a  pretty  fair 
instance  of  vrliat  the  world  is  !  Had  I  'come 
right,'  I  should  now  be  the  favored  guest 
cf  seme  noble  duke,  shootin'i^   his   grace's 


pheasants,  drinking  his  Burgundy,  and 
flirting  with  hisdaughtert^,  Eortuue  willed 
it  otiierwise,  and  here  1  imi,  actually  plot- 
ting a  match  with  a  nameless  girl  to  rescue 
myself  from  utter  ruin.  Chree  weeks  ago  I 
would  not  have  believed  this  could  happen; 
and  who  can  tell  what  another  three  weeks 
may  bring  forth  ? — perhaps  already  there  is 
mischief  brewing.  What  if  my  lady's  re- 
fusal to  receive  this  eveniujrmay  have  some 
signification  in  it  ?  Haggorstone  is  too 
courteous  by  half,  and  Jekyi  has  never 
called  upon  me  since  my  arrival  !  "  He 
laughed  ironically  as  he  said  this,  and 
added,  "  It  is  a  bold  game  after  all  ^or  tlicm 
to  play  !  Reprisals — to  two  of  them  at  least 
— might  prove  awkward  ;  and  as  for  '  blas- 
ter Albert,'  he  lives  but  on  general  suffer- 
ance !  There  has  been  a  long  run  of  lu^^k 
against  me — nothing  but  ill-fortune  since 
the  day  I  might  have  married  Hester,  and 
yet  hung  back,  and  that  s^ery  same  year  sho 
marries  another,  and  inherits  an  immense 
fortune  in  India.  What  a  blow  to  each  of 
us  !  Such  has  been  my  lot  through  life  ; 
always  backing  the  loj-cr  till  the  very  mo- 
ment vv^hen  luck  changes,  and  his  turn 
comes  to  win." 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  his 
mind,  weariness,  the  silence  of  the  hour, 
the  darkened  room,  induced  slumber  ;  and 
although  once  or  twice  he  made  a  half- 
effort  to  arouse  himself  and  go  home,  the 
listless  feeling  gained  the  mastery,  and  he 
dropped  off  to  sleep.  The  uneasy  con- 
sciences have  oftentimes  very  easy  slumbers. 
]Nrorwood's  Avas  of  the  calmest  :  not  a 
dream,  not  one  flitting  fancy  disturbed  it. 

It  was  already  nigh  day  as  he  lay  thus, 
when  the  dull  roll  of  wheels  beneath  the 
window  in  part  awoke  him  ;  at  least,  it  so 
far  aroused  him  that  he  remembered  where 
he  was,  and  fancied  that  it  might  be 
George  Onslow,  on  the  return  from  his 
dinnner-party.  Ho  lay  for  some  minutes  ex- 
pecting to  hear  his  step  upon  the  stair, 
and  see  him  enter  the  room  ;  but  as  all 
seemed  to  resume  its  wonted  quiet,  he  was 
dozing  off  again,  wheii  he  heard  the  sound 
of  a  hand  upon  the  lock  of  the  door. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  instincts  of  half- 
slumber  to  be  often  more  alive  to  the 
influence  of  subdued  and  stealthy  sounds 
than  to  louder  noise.  The  slightest  whis- 
perings, the  low  murmurings  of  a  human 
voice,  the  creaking  of  a  chair,  the  cautious 
drawing  back  of  a  curtain,  Avill  jar  upon 
and  arouse  the  faculties  that  have  been 
insensible  to  the  rushing  flow  of  a  cataract, 
or  the  dull  booming  of  the  sea. 

Slight  as  were  the  sounds  now  heard, 
Norwood  started  as  he  listened  to  them. 
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and,  at  once  rousing  himself,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  door,  in  Avhich  tlie  liandle 
was  seen  to  turn  slowly  and  cautiously. 
The  first  impression  that  it  was  a  robber 
immediately  occurred  to  him,  and  he  de- 
termined to  lie  still  and  motionless,  to 
watch  wliat  might  happen.  He  was  not 
wanting  in  personal  courage,  and  had  full 
confidence  in  his  strength  and  activity. 

The  door  at  last  opened  ;  at  first,  a  very 
little  and  slowly,  then  gradually  more  and 
more,  till,  by  the  mysterious  half-light  to 
which  his  eyes  had  grown  accustomed, 
Norwood  could  see  the  flounces  of  a  female 
dress,  and  the  small,  neat  foot  of  a  woman 
beneath  it.  The  faint,  uncertain  flame 
of  the  fire  showed  him  thus  much,  but 
left  the  remainder  of  the  figure  in  deep 
shadow. 

Whether  from  excess  of  caution,  or  that 
she  was  yet  hesitating  what  course  to  take, 
she  remained  for  some  seconds  motionless, 
and  Norwood,  who  had  subdued  his  breath- 
ing to  the  utmost,  lay  in  the  deep  shadow 
speculating  on  the  upshot  of  an  adventure 
from  which  he  promised  himself  at  least 
an  amusing  story.  The  deep  black  lace 
which  fell  over  the  arched  inste]!  indicated 
a  degree  of  rank  in  the  wearer  that  gave 
a  piquancy  to  the  incident,  and  imparted 
a  zest  to  the  curiosity  of  a  man  who  prolj- 
ably  knew  no  higher  pleasure  in  life  than 
in  possessing  the  secrets  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

He  had  time  to  run  over  in  his  mind  a 
dozen  little  speculations  of  who  she  was, 
ere  she  stirred ;  and  at  last,  as  if  with  change 
of  purpose,  he  saw,  or  fancied  that  he  saw, 
the  door  begining  slowly  to  close.  Whether 
this  was  a  mere  trick  of  his  excited  im- 
agination, or  not,  a  sudden  gesture  of 
impatience  on  his  part  threw  down  one  of 
the  cushions  of  the  sofa,  A  slight  shriek 
— so  slight  as  to  be  barely  heard — broke  from 
the  female,  and  she  banged  the  ddor  to. 
Norwood  reached  it  with  a  spring  ;  but 
although,  as  he  wrenched  it  open,  he  could 
yet  hear  the  rustling  of  a  woman's  dress  in 
the  passage,  the  sharp  sound  of  a  door 
hastily  shut  and  locked  defied  all  thought 
of  pursuit,  and  he  stood  pondering  over 
\That  had  happened,  and  almost  doubtful 
of  its  reality. 

"At  least  the  fair  visitor  belongs  to  the 
family  ;  that  much  I  may  rely  upon,"  said 
he,  as  he  lighted  a  candle  to  explore  the 
locality  a  little  closer.  The  corridor,  how- 
ever, abruptly  stopped  at  a  small  door, 
wliich  was  locked  on  the  inside,  but  to 
what  portion  of  the  house  it  led  he  could 
not  even  conjecture.  He  was  not  a  vei-y 
unlikely  man  to  trace  the  clue  of  such  an 


'  adventure  as  this  seemed  to  be.      It  was 

I  one    of    those    incidents   with    which   his 

course   of    life    had   made   him  somewhat 

j  conversant ;  and  few  were  better  able  to 

!  fill  up  from  conjecture  every  blank  of  such 

j  a  history.      Nor  was  he  one  to  shrink  from 

any  suspicion,  no    matter  how   repugnant 

to  every  thought  of  honor,  nor  how   im- 

I  probable  to  every  mind   less   imbued   Avith 

I  vice  than  his  own. 

j  For  a  moment  or  two,  however,  he  al- 
most doubted  whether  the  whole  might  not 
have  been  a  dream,  so  sudden,  so  brief,  so 
trackless  did  it  all  appear.  This  doubt 
was,  however,  quickly  resolved,  as  his  eyes 
:  fell  upon  the  floor,  where  a  small  fragment 
of  a  lace  dress  lay,  as  it  was  caught  and 
torn  off  in  the  closing  door.  Norwood 
took  it  up,  and  sat  down  to  examine  it  with 
attention. 

i  "  Point  d'Alen^on,"  said  he,  "bespeaks 
'  no  vulgar  wearer;  and  such  is  this!  Who 
could  have  thought  of  George  Onslow  pk:y- 
ing  Lothario!  But  this  comes  of  Italy. 
And  now  to  find  her  out."  He  ran  over  to 
himself  half  a  dozen  names,  in  v/hicli  were 
nearly  as  many  nationalities,  but  some 
doubt  accompanied  each.  "No  matter," 
thought  he,  "the  secret  will  keep." 

He  suddenly  remembered  at  the  instant 
that  he  had  promised  an  acquaintance  to 
pass  some  days  with  him  in  the  Maremma, 
shooting;  and,  not  sorry  to  have  so  good  a 
rcason/or  a  few  days'  absence,  he  arose  and 
set  out  towards  '  '.s  hotel,  having  first  care- 
fully placed,  within  his  pocket-book  the  lit- 
tle fragment  of  lace — a  clue  to  a  mystery 
he  was  resolved  to  explore  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


FRANK'S    JOURNEY. 


Our  readm's  may,  ere  this,  have  surmised 
that  Frank  Dalton's  career  as  a  soldier  was 
neither  very  adventurous  nor  exciting, 
since  otherwise  we  should  scarcely  have  so 
nearly  forgotten  htm.  When  he  jjarted 
with  Hanserl  to  pursue  his  journey,  his 
heart  was  full  of  warring  and  conflicting 
emotions,  love  of  home,  and  hope  of  future 
distinction,  alternately  swaying  him;  so 
that,  while  his  affections  drew  him  ever 
backwards,  his  ambitions  urged  him  to 
go  on. 

"  I  could  liave  been  so  happy  to  have 
lived  with  them,"  thought  he,  "  even  as  a 
peasant  lives — a  life  of  diiily  toil.  I  would 
have  asked  for  no  higher  fortune  than  that 
i:)eaceful  home  we  had  made  for  ourselves 
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by  our  own  affections — the  liappy  fireside, 
that  sufficed  us  for  all  the  blandishments 
of  wealth  and  riches.  Still  there  would 
have  been  something  ignoble  in  this  humil- 
ity— something  that  would  ill  become  my 
blood  as  a  Dalton.  It  was  not  thus  my 
ancestors  nuderstood  their  station — it  was 
not  with  such  lowly  ambitions  their  hearts 
were  stirred.  Count  Stephen  himself 
might  at  this  hour  have  been  in  obscurity 
and  poverty — as  great,  perhaps,  as  our  own 
—had  lie  been  thus  minded;  and  now  he 
is  a  field-marshal,  with  a  'Maria  Teresa' 
cross  on  his  breast!  and  this  without  one 
friend  to  counsel  or  to  aid  him!  What  a  no- 
ble service  is  that  where  merit  can  win  its 
way  self-sustained  and  independent— where, 
without  the  indiguity  of  a  patron,  the 
path  of  honoral>le  entei'prise  lies  free  and 
open  to  all!  What  generous  promptings, 
what  bold  aspirations  such  a  career  engen- 
ders! He  shall  not  be  asliamed  of  me — he 
fjhall  not  have  to  blush  for  the  Dalton 
blood,"'  said  the  boy,  enthusiastically;  and 
he  reveled  in  a  dream  of  the  old  count's 
ecstasy,  on  finding  a  nephew  so  worthy  of 
their  name,  and  in  his  fancy  he  saw  pic- 
tures of  future  scenes  in  which  he  figured. 
All  of  these  had  the  same  rose  tint;  for 
wliile  in  some  he  imagined  himself  winning 
the  high  rewards  of  great  achievements,  in 
others  he  was  the  caressed  and  flattered 
guest  of  rank  and  beaut}'.  "  To  think 
that  I  should  once  have  been  thus!"  cried 
he,  laughing  at  the  conceit,  "trudging 
along  'the  high  road  with  a  knapsack  on 
my  shoulder,  like  a  Bursch  in  his  '  Wan- 
der-Jahre;' '"  and  then  he  vowed  to  himself 
that  he  would  have  a  picture  taken  of  his 
humble  guise  as  first  he  started  in  life,  to 
liang  up  at  some  future  day  beside  the  de- 
corated soldier  he  was  yet  to  bc. 

Selfishness  can  wear  many  a  mask. 
Sometimes  it  can  array  itself  in  features  al- 
most noble — more  often  its  traits  are  of  the 
very  meanest.  Frank's  egotism  was  of  the 
former  kind.  He  wanted  to  attain  dis- 
tinction by  an  honorable  path— he  would 
not  have  stooped  to  any  other.  He  was 
ready  to  do,  or  dare,  all  for  greatness.  Xo 
peril  could  deter,  no  danger  could  daunt, 
him;  but  yet  was  he  totally  deficient  in 
that  greatest  element  of  success — that  pa- 
tient discipline  of  the  mind  wliich,  made 
up  of  humility  and  confidence,  cnu  wait 
and  bide  its  time,  earning  the  prizes  of  life 
before  it  claim  them.  His  pride  of  family, 
however,  was  his  gi-eatest  blemish,  since  it 
euggested  a  false  notion  of  distinction — a 
l^retension  so  groundless,  that,  like  a  forged 
bank-note,  it  was  sure  to  involve  even  the 
bearer  in  disgrace. 


So  full  was  he  of  Jiimsclf  and  his  own 
future,  that  he  took  but  little  note  of  the 
way  as  he  went.  Avoiding,  from  a  sense  of 
jn-ide,  to  associate  with  the  "traveling 
youths,"  as  they  are  called,  he  walked 
along  from  early  morning  to  late  evening, 
alone  and  companion  less.  It  was  mostly  a 
dreary  and  uninteresting  road,  either  lead- 
ing through  dark  and  gloomy  pine  forests, 
or  over  great  ])lains  of  swampy  surface, 
where  the  stubble  of  the  tall  maize,  or  the 
stunted  vines,  were  the  only  traces  of  vege- 
tation. As  he  drew  near  the  Tyrol,  how- 
ever, the  great  mountains  came  in  sight, 
while  the  continual  ascent  told  that  he  was 
gradually  reaching  the  land  of  glaciers  and 
snow-peaks.  Day  by  day  he  found  the 
road  less  and  less  frequented:  these  lonely 
districts  were  little  resorted  to  by  the  wan- 
dering apprentices,  so  that  frequently 
Frank  did  not  meet  a  single  traveler  from 
day-dawn  till  night.  Perhaps  he  felt  little 
regret  at  this,  leaving  him,  as  it  did,  more 
time  for  those  d;;y-dre{:ms  in  which  he 
loved  to  revel.  Now  and  then,  some  giant 
mountain,  glittering  in  the  sun;  or  sc^me 
dark  gorge,  thousands  of  feet  below  him, 
would  chase  away  his  reverie,  and  leave 
him,  for  a  time,  in  a  half-bewildered  and 
wondering  astonishment;  but  his  thoughts 
soon  resumed  their  old  track,  and  he  would 
plod  along,  staff  in  hand,  as  before. 

Walking  from  before  daybreak  to  a  late 
hour  of  the  evening,  Frank  frequently  ac- 
complished in  his  day's  journey  as  many 
miles  as  the  traveler  who,  by  post,  only 
spent  the  few  hours  of  midday  on  the 
road ;  in  fact,  he  might  have  thus  meas- 
ured his  speed  had  he  been  less  wrapped 
up  in  his  own  fancies,  since,  for  several 
days,  a  caleche,  drawn  by  three  post- 
horses,  had  regularly  passed  him  on  the 
road,  and  always  aljout  the  same  hour. 

Frank  saw  nothing  of  this  ;  and  when, 
on  a  bVight  and  frosty  day  he  began  the 
ascent  of  the  Arlberg,  he  little  knew  that 
the  carriage,  about  half  a  .mile  in  front, 
had  been  his  traveling  companion  for  the 
past  week:  Disdaining  to  follow  the  wind- 
ing high-road,  Frank  ascended  by  those 
foot-tracks  wliich  gain  upon  the  zig-zags, 
and  thus  soon  was  miles  in  advance  of  the 
caleche.  At  last  he  reached  the  half-way 
point  of  ascent,  and  was  glad  to  rest  him- 
self for  a  few  minutes  on  one  of  the 
benches  which  German  thoughtfulness  for 
the  waj'farer  never  neglects  to  place  in  suit- 
able spots.  A  low  parapet,  of  a  couple  of 
feet,  separated  the  road  from  a  deep  and. 
almost  peri)endiculai"  precipice,  at  the  foot 
of  which,  above  two  thousand  feet  beneath, 
stood  the  village  of  Stuben.     There,  was 
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the  little  cliapcl  in  which  lie  had  his  morn- 
ing's mass — there,  the  little  phitz,  where 
he  had  seen  the  post-horses  getting  ready 
for  the  travelers ;  there,  too,  the  little 
fountain,  covered  over  with  a  shed  of 
straw,  and  glistening  with  many  an  icicle 
in  the  bright  sun.  Tlie  very  voices  of  the 
people  reached  him  wlicre  he  sat ;  and  the 
sounds  of  a  street-organ  floated  upwards 
tlirough  the  still  atmosphere.  It  was  a 
scene  of  peaceful  isolation,  such  as  would 
have  [)leascd  Nelly's  fancy.  It  was  like 
one  of  those  "  Dorfs  "  she  herself  had  often 
carved  to  amuse  a  winter's  evening,  and 
Frank's  eyes  filled  up  as  he  thought  of  her 
and  of  home. 

The  sound  of  feet  upon  the  snow  sud- 
denly roused  him,  and,  on  looking  round, 
Frank  saw  a  traveler  slowly  coming  up  the 
pass.  His  dress  at  once  proclaimed  that 
he  was  not  a  jiedestrian  save  from  choice, 
and  was  merely  sauntering  along  in  ad- 
vance of  his  carriage.  In  the  mere  cursory 
glance  Frank  bestowed  upon  him  he  could 
see  that  he  was  a  young  and  handsome 
man,  with  a  certain  soldierlike  bearing  in 
his  air  that  well  suited  his  bold  but  some- 
what stern  features. 

"  You  journey  well,  young  fellow,"  said 
he,  addressing  Frank  familiarly.  "  This  is 
the  fifth  day  we  have  been  fellow-travelers  ; 
and  although  I  have  post-horses,  you  have 
always  kept  up  with  me  on  your  feet." 

Frank  touched  his  cap  with  a  somewhat 
stiif  courtesy  at  this  unceremonio^^s  ad- 
dress ;  and,  without  deigning  a  reply,  em- 
ployed himself  in  arranging  the  straps  of 
his  knapsack. 

"  Are  you  a  soldier  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

''  A  cadet ! "  replied  Frank  as  bluntly. 

"  In  what  regiment,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  The  Franz  Carl." 

"  Ah  !  my  own  old  corps,"  said  the  other, 
gayly.  "  I  served  four  years  with  them  in 
the  Banat.  From  what  part  of  the  empire 
are  you — you  haven't  the  accent  of  an 
Austrian  ?  " 

"  I  am  an  Irishman." 

"  Oh  !  that  explains  it.  And  your 
name  ?" 

"  Dalton.  And  now,  sir,  what  may  be 
yours  ?  for  I  don't  see  why  this  curiosity  is 
to  be  one-sided,"  said  Frank,  with  an  air 
even  more  insolent  than  the  words. 

''  I  am  Count  Ernest  of  Walstein,"  said 
the  other,  without  a  touch  of  irritation, 

*'  AVhat  rank  do  you  hold  in  the  ser- 
vice ?'"  asked  Frank,  boldly. 

"  That  of  lieutenant-colonel,  boy." 

"  Ami  your  age  may  be  about  thirty  ?  " 
said  Frank,  half  in  question  and  half  in 
sarcasm. 


"  I  was  twenty-eight  last  August,"  was 
the  calm  re])ly. 

"  By  Jove  !  that  is  a  service  !  "  exclaimed 
Frank,  "  where  a  man  scarcely  ten  years 
my  senior  may  command  a  regiment  !  " 

The  other  laughed,  and  after  a  brief 
pause,  said,  "  People  are  in  the  habit  of 
calling  me  fortunate,  so  that  you  must  not 
sup])(jse  my  case  to  be  the  rule." 

"  Be  it  so  :  even  as  an  exception,  the 
example  is  a  bright  one.  Another  may  do 
what  you  have  done." 

'^  If  you  mean  that  I  have  earned  my 
rank  by  services,  boy,"  said  the  count, 
smiling,  '''you  would  make  a  grave  mis- 
take.    My  promotion  had  another  source." 

Frank  looked  as  though  he  were  curious 
to  hear  the  explanation,  but  the  other  gave 
none. 

"  How  do  you  call  yourself  ?"  asked  ho 
of  Frank,  after  a  pause. 

"  Dalton,''  replied  the  boy,  more  respect- 
fully than  before. 

"  We  have  a  field-marshal  of  that  name 
in  the  service — a  most  gallant  old  soldier, 
too." 

"  My  grand-uncle  !  "  cried  Frank,  with 
enthusiasm. 

"Indeed!  So  you  are  a  grand-nephew 
to  the  Graf  von  Auersberg,''  said  the  count,, 
taking  a  more  deliberate  view  than  he  had 
yet  bestowed  upon  him.  "  Then  how  comes 
it  you  are  traveling  in  this  fashion,  and  on 
foot  ?  " 

"I  have  not  asked  you  why  you  journey 
in  a  caleche  with  three  horses,"  said  Frank, 
insolently. 

"  It's  my  habit  to  do  so." 

"This,  then,  may  be  onine,  sir,"  said 
Frank,  throwing  his  knapsack  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  preparing  to  depart. 

"  Is  not  the  Franz  Carl  at  Vienna  ? " 
said  the  count,  not  seeming  to  notice  the 
irritation  of  his  manner. 

"  I  believe  so." 

"Well,  then,  as  I  am  going  thither, 
perhaps  you  will  accept  of  a  seat  in  my 
caleche  ?" 

There  was  a  frankness  in  the  way  this 
offer  was  made  that  suddenly  routed  the 
ill-temper  Frank  had  fallen  into.  No  one. 
was  less  disposed  than  himself  to  accept  of 
a  favor  from  a  perfect  stranger  ;  but  the 
tone  and  manner  of  the  proffer  had,  some- 
how, disarmed  it  of  all  appearance  of  such; 
and  as  he  stood  uncertain  what  answer  to 
make,  the  count  added  :  "  I'm  always 
lucky.  I  was  just  wishing  for  a  traveling 
com})anion,  and  fortune  has  thrown  us  into 
acquaintanccshi])." 

"T  don't  know — I  can  scarcely  tell,"  said 
Frank,  hesitating,  "how  orwhat  toanswer." 
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''You  forget  that  we  are  comrades.  Dal- 
ton — or  shall  be,  at  least,  in  another  day  or 
two,"  said  the  count,  familiarly  ;  *'  so  step 
in,  and  no  more  about  it." 

The  caK'che  had  drawn  up  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  courier  stood,  cap  in  hand,  beside 
the  door,  so  that  Frank  had  no  time  for 
any  but  an  abrupt  refusal,  and  that  he 
could  not  give  ;  he  therefore  bowed  his 
head,  and  .si)rang  in.  The  door  was 
slammed  sharjdy  to,  and  the  next  moment 
the  horses  were  rattling  along  over  the 
snow,  the  merry  bells  of  the  harness  jin- 
g.ling  plea!?aiit]y  as  they  v/ent. 

Probably  no  two  beings  could  present  a 
mucli  stronger  contrast  than  the  two  who 
now  journeyed  along  side  by  side.  The 
one,  rich,  highly  placed,  and  distinguished 
with  every  gift  of  fortune  at  his  command, 
and  yet  pleasure-sick,  weary,  and  discon- 
tented ;  the  other,  poor,  and'  almost  friend- 
less, full  of  hope,  and  ardent  with  all  the 
buoyancy  of  youth.  The  count  was  as 
jaded  and  tired  of  life  as  the  cadet  was 
eager  to  enjoy  it.  Notwithstanding,  per- 
liaps  we  sliould  rather  say  in  virtue  of, 
these  strong  contrarieties,  they  made  ad- 
mirable traveling  companions,  and  the  road 
slipped  away  unconsciously  to  each. 

At  Innspruck  they  halted  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  Frank  accompanied  his  new  friend 
to  the  cafes  and  theaters,  mingling  in  the 
throng  of  those  wliose  life  is  a  round  of 
easy  dissipation.  It  is  true  that,  to  con- 
form by  dress  and  demeanor  with  these, 
Frank  was  obliged  to  spend  the  golden 
coins  of  Xelly's  purse  ;  louis  after  louis 
"went  in  some  one  extravagance  or  another 
— sacrifices  that  cost  him  many  a  ]iang,  but 
which,  from  pride,  he  bore  up  against  with 
geeming  indifference.  Walstein  presented 
him  everywhere  as  tlie  nephew  of  the  old 
Field -Marshal  von  Auersberg ;  and  as 
nothing  was  more  common  than  to  see  a 
young  cadet  dispensing  the  most  lavish 
sums,  with  equipages,  liveries,  and  ser- 
vants, none  seemed  surprised  that  the 
youth  should  indulge  in  these  habits  and 
tastes  of  extravagance.  .  His  very  enjoy- 
ment seemed  like  an  earnest  of  being 
long  habituated  to  these  modes  of  life,  for 
whether  he  played  or  drank,  or  in  whatever 
excesses  he  mingled,  there  was  ever  the 
same  joyous  spirit ;  and  Frank  Dalton  had 
all  the  outward  signs  of  a  youth  rich  in 
every  accident  of  fortune.  At  first,  thoughts 
of  his  humble  home,  and  of  those  by  whose 
sacrifices  he  was  enabled  to  indulge  in  such 
costly  pleasures,  would  cross  his  mind, 
and,  what  between  shame  and  sorrow,  he 
felt  degraded  and  debased  before  himself  ; 
but,   by  degrees,  the  levity  of  action  in- 


duced, as  it  ever  will  do,  the  levity  of 
thinking  ;  and  he  suffered  himself  to  be- 
lieve tliat  '*  he  was  no  worse  than  others." 
A  more  fatal  philosophy  than  this,  youth 
never  adopted;  and  he  who  seeks  a  low 
standard  rarely  stops  till  he  falls  beneath 
even  that.  Frank's  pride  of  family  made 
him  vain,  and  his  vanity  made  him  credu- 
lous ;  he,  therefore,  implicitly  believed  all 
that  his  new  companions  told  him,  the 
familiar  ''thee  and  thou"  of  "camara- 
derie "  giving  an  air  of  friendship  to  all  the 
flatteries. 

"Were  I  a  nejihew  of  a  field-marshal, 
like  thee,  I'd  not  sei've  in  an  infantry 
corps.  I'd  be  in  the  Lichtenstcin  Hussars, 
or  the  Lancers  of  tlie  Kaiser,"  said  one. 

"So  he  will,"  cried  another.  "Dalton 
only  joined  the  Franz  Carl  to  get  his  pro- 
motion quickly.  Once  at  Vienna,  he  will 
be  an  officer,  and  ready  to  exchange  his 
regiment." 

"  Old  Auersberg  can  make  thee  what  he 
will,  lad,"  said  a  third.  "He  might  have 
been  Minister  of  War  himself  if  he  had 
liked  it.  The  Emperor  Franz  loved  him 
as  a  brother." 

"  And  he  is  rich,  too  ;  no  one  knows 
how  rich,"  broke  in  a  fourth.  "He  com- 
manded for  many  years  on  the  Turkish 
frontier,  in  those  good  days  when  our  Gren- 
zers  used  to  make  forays  upon  the  villages, 
and  every  Pashalic  paid  its  blackmail  for 
peace'  sake." 

"Thou  art  a  lucky  dog,  Dalton,  to  find 
thy  promotion  and  an  inheritance  thus 
secured  to  thee." 

"  When  thou  hast  a  regiment,  lad,  don't 
forget  us  poor  devils  here,  that  have  no 
uncles  in  the  '  Maria  Teresa'  category. 

"  I'd  lay  my  life  on't,  that  he  is 
a  colonel  before  I  become  Eittmeister," 
said  a  young  lieutenant  of  dragoons, 
"  and  I  have  had  five  years'  hard  service  in 
Gallicia  and  Servia." 

"And  why  not  ?"  broke  in  Count  Wal- 
stein,  who  sat  silently,  up  to  this,  smoking 
his  meerschaum  in  a  comer.  "  Has  the 
empire  lost  its  aristocratic  character  ?  Arc 
not  birth  and  blood  to  have  their  claims,  as 
of  old  ?" 

This  speech  met  a  ready  acceptance,  for 
the  company  consisted  of  those  who  either 
were,  or  affected  to  be,  of  noble  extrac- 
tion. 

"  How  our  fathers  deceive  themselves  in 
trying  to  deceive  us!"  said  a  young  Hun- 
garian cadet.  "  I,  too,  was  sent  off  to 
join  my  regiment  on  foot.  Just  fancy — 
to  walk  from  Arad  to  Presburg  !  I,  that 
never  went  twenty  miles  in  my  life  save  on 
the  saddle  1    They  fitted  me  with  my  knap- 
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sack — just  such  a  thing  as  Dalton's.  I 
sui^pose  about  as  many  florins  jingled  in 
my  i>urso  as  in  his.  They  gave  me  their 
blessing  and  a  map  of  the  road,  with  each 
day's  journey  marked  out  upon  it.  And 
how  far  did  I  go  afoot,  thinkst  thou  ? — 
two  miles  and  a  half.  There  I  took  an 
*Eil  Bauer,' with  four  good  horses  and  a 
wicker  caleche,  and  we  drove  our  sixty, 
sometimes  seventy,  miles  a  day.  Each 
night  we  put  up  at  some  good  country 
house  or  other — Honyadi's — Ctzyscheny's 
— Palfi's  ;  all  lay  on  the  road,  and  I  found 
out  about  lif  ty  cousins  I  never  knew  of  be- 
fore, and  made  a  capital  acquaintance,  too, 
the  Prince  Paul  of  Ettlingen,  who,  owning 
a  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  took  me  in- 
to his  corps,  and  when  I  joined  them  at 
Leutmeritz,  I  was  already  an  officer.  What 
stuif  it  is  they  preach  about  economy  and 
thrift !  Are  we  the  sons  of  peasants  or 
petty  shopkeepers  ?  It  comes  well,  too, 
from  them  in  their  princely  chateaux  to 
tell  us  that  we  must  live  like  common  sol- 
diers. So  that,  while  yesterday,  as  it 
were,  I  sat  at  a  table  covered  with  silver, 
and  drank  my  Tokay  from  a  Venetian  glass, 
to-morrow  I  must  put  up  with  sour  Mel- 
niker,  or,  mayhap,  Bavarian  beer,  with 
black  bread  and  a  sausage  to  help  it  down! 
Our  worthy  progenitors  knew  better  in  their 
own  younger  days,  or  we  should  not  have 
so  many  debts  and  mortgages  on  our  es- 
tates— eh,  Walstein  ?" 

"  I  suppose  the  world  is  pretty  much 
alike,  in  every  age,"  said  the  count,  laugh- 
ing. '"It  now  and  tiien  takes  a  virtuous 
fit,  and  affects  to  be  better  than  it  used  to 
be  ;  but  [  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  only 
difference  is  in  the  hypocritical  pretension. 
When  I  entered  the  service — and  it  is  not 
so  many  years  ago  that  I  cannot  recollect 
it — the  cant  was,  to  resemble  that  rough 
school  of  the  days  of  old  Frederick  and 
Maria  Teresa.  Trenck's  '  Pandours,' with 
their  scarlet  breeches  stuffed  into  their  wide 
boot-tops,  were  the  mode  ;  and  to  wear 
your  moustache  to  vour  shoulders — to  cry 
■'  Bey'm  Henker  !'  ^  and  '  Alle  Blitzen  !' 
every  moment,  were  the  veritable  ty]ies  of 
the  soldier.  Now  we  have  changed  all 
that.  We  have  the  Anglomania  of  English 
grooms  and  ecpiipages,  top-boots,  curri- 
cles, hurdle  races,  champagne  suppers. 
Dalton  will  be  the  'ton'  in  his  regiment, 
and  any  extravagance  he  likes  to  launch 
into  certain  to  have  its  followers." 

The  youth  blushed  deeply  ;  partly  in 
conscious  ])ride  at  the  flattery,  partly  in 
the  lieartfelt  sliamc  at  its  inapiiropriateness 
to  himself;  and  even  the  sincerity  with 
which  his  comrades  drank  his   health  could 


not  drown  the  self-reproaches  he  was  suffer- 
ing under. 

"Thou  art  an  only  son,  too,  Dalton," 
said  another.  "  What  favors  fortune  will 
shower  upon  one  happy  fellow  !  Here  am  I, 
one  of  seven  ;  and,  although  my  father  is 
a  Count  of  the  Emj)ire,  four  of  us  have  to 
take  service  in  the  infantry." 

"What  of  that  ?"  said  a  dark-complexion- 
ed fellow,  whose  high  cheek-bones  and 
sharp  under  jaw  bespoke  a  Pole.  "I  am 
a  second-lieutenant  in  the  regiment  my 
grandfather  raised  and  equipped  at  his 
own  cost  ;  and  if  I  were  to  lose  a  thou- 
sand pounds  at  '  lansquenet'  to-morrow 
I'd  be  broke,  like  the  meanest  '  Bursch'  in 
the  corps." 

"  It's  better  to  be  a  ricli  England  er," 
cried  one. 

"And  with  a  field-marshal  for  a  grand- 
uncle  !''  chimed  in  another. 

"  And  a  '  Maria  Teresa'  to  ask  for  thy 
grade  as  officer,"  said  a  third. 

"It's  a  jolly  service  to  all  of  us,"  said  a 
young  Bohemian,  who,  althougli  but  a  ca- 
det, was  a  prince,  with  a  princely  fortune. 
"I  ask  for  nothing  but  a  war  to  make  it 
the  best  life  going." 

"A  war  with  whom  ?"  cried  several  to- 
gether. 

"What  care  I  with  whom  or  where! 
With  Prussia,  if  you  will,  to  fight  out  our 
old  scores  about  Franconia  ;  with  Russia, 
if  you  like  better,  for  the  Danubian  prov- 
inces, and  her  Servian  supremacy ;  with 
France — she's  always  ready,  with  a  cause 
or  without  one  ;  with  Italy — to  round  off 
our  frontier,  and  push  our  limits  to  the 
Apennines  ;  I'd  say  with  England,  only 
Dalton  mightn't  like  it." 

"And  where  would  you  pick  your  quar- 
rel with  England  ?"  said  Frank,  l;:ughing. 

"Easily  enough — through  our  ambassa- 
dor at  the  Porte,  or  some  outlying  station, 
where  Eussia  is  her  rival." 

"Hang  your  politics,"  broke  in  a  Hun- 
garian. "  Let  us  fight  when  the  time 
comes,  but  not  bother  our  heads  about  the 
cause.  I'd  rather  take  my  chance  of  a  sa- 
ber-cut any  day  than  addle  my  brains 
with  too  much  thought.  Here's  to  you, 
Dalton — mayst  soon  be  a  Rittmeister  of 
hussars,  lad':  a  prouder  thing  thou  needst 
not  ask  for." 

"Thou  slialt  give  us  a  jolly  supper  at 
the  '  Schwan,'  Dalton,  when  we  meet  at 
Vienna,"  said  another. 

"  And  we'll  pledge  those  fair  sisters  of 
thine — and  they're  both  handsome,  I'll  be 
sworn — in  the  best  Tokay  Palfi's  vineyard 
can  yield." 

**  My  regiment  wil^  be  in  garrison,  in  the 
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Leopoldstadt,  next  month,  and  Til  remind 
thee  of  this  pledge." 

"And  we  shall  be  at  Lintz,"  broke  in 
another;  "and  thou  mayst  reckon  on  me, 
if  I  have  to  suffer  an  arrest  for  it  after- 
wards." 

''  So  it  is  a^eed,  Dalton,  we  are  thy 
guests.     For -Ndiat  day  shall  it  be?" 

''Ay,  let  us  name  the  day,"  cried  several 
together. 

''  When  luc  is  named  an  officer,"  said 
Walstein.  "'  That  will  be  time  enough." 

"Nay,  nay  —  the  day  month  after  he 
arrives  at  Vienna,"  cried  the  Bohemian. 
"I  have  given  three  breakfasts  and  five 
suppers  on  the  occasion  of  my  promotion, 
and  the  promotion  has  never  come  yet." 

"  The  day  month  after  I  arrive,  then, 
be  it,"  said  Dalton.  "We  meet  at — 
where  is  it?  " 

"'  The  'Sell wan,'  lad — the  first  restaurant 
of  Europe.  Let  men  talk  as  they  will  of 
the  Cadran  Bleu  and  the  Trois  Freres,  Fd 
back  Hetzinger's  cook  against  the  world; 
and  as  for  Avine,  he  has  Steinkammer  at 
thirty  florins  the  flask  !  And  we'll  drink 
it,  too — eh,  Dalton?  and  we'll  give  a  'Hoch 
Lebe'  to  that  old  grandfather  or  grand- 
uncle  of  thine.  We'll  add  ten  vears  to  his 
life." 

"A  poor  service  to  Dalton  I"  said  an- 
other; "but  here  come  Walstein's  horses, 
and  now  for  a  last  glass  together  before  we 
part." 

The  parting  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  "sweet 
sorrow,"  for  each  leave-taking  led  to  one 
flask  more,  friendship  itself  appearing  to 
make  wondrous  progress  as  the  bottle  went 
round.  The  third  call  of  the  postilion's 
bugle  — ■  a  summons  that  even  German 
loyalty  could  scarcely  have  courage  to  resist 
— at  last  cut  short  the  festivities,  and  Frank 
once  more  found  himself  in  the  caleche, 
where  at  least  a  dozen  hands  contested  for 
the  last  shake  of  his,  and  a  shower  of  good 
wishes  mingled  with  the  sounds  of  the 
crashing  wheels. 

"  Glorious  fellows  ! "  cried  Dalton,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  deliglit;  "such  comrades  are  like 
brothers." 

Walstein  smiled  at  the  boy's  enthusiasm, 
and  lighted  his  meerschaum  in  silence;  and 
thus  they  journeyed,  each  too  full  of  his 
own  thouglits  to  care  for  converse.  It  was 
not  at  such  a  moment  that  Dalton  could 
give  away  to  dark  or  serious  reflections; 
the  blandishments  and  caresses  of  his  new 
friends  were  too  powerful  to  admit  of  any 
rivalry  in  his  mind  ;  and  even  when  he  did 
revert  to  thoughts  of  home,  it  was  to  joic- 
ture  to  himself  his  father's  pride  at  seeing 
him   in  the    society    of    these    high-born 


youths;  of  Kate's  deliglit  at  the  degree  of 
notice  he  attracted  ;  and  even  Kelly — poor 
Nelly  ! — he  fancied  yielding  a  gentle,  half- 
reluctant  assent  to  a  companionship  which, 
if  costly  and  expensive,  was  sure  to  be 
honorable  and  high-minded. 

"What  would  Hanserl  say,  too,"  thought 
he,  "if  he  saw  me  seated  at  the  table  with 
those  Avhose  high-sounding  names  are  the 
pride  of  Austrian  chivalry — the  ThUns,  the 
Lichtensteins,  the  Schwartenschilds,  and 
the  Walsteins — families  old  as  the  Haps- 
burgs  themselves?  Little  Hanserl,  to  whom 
these  glorious  families  were  the  great  lights 
of  history — oh,  if  he  could  have  set  eyes 
on  me  this  last  evening,  when,  with  armo 
around  my  neck,  they  called  me  comrade!" 
From  this  he  wandered  on  to  thoughts  of 
his  uncle,  investing  the  old  field-marshal 
with  every  noble  and  soldierlike  attribute, 
and,  above  all,  fancying  him  as  overflow- 
ing with  affection  and  kindness.  What 
hosts  of  questions  did  he  ask  about  his 
father  and  his  sisters — how  often  had  he 
to  re])eat  their  names  and  paint  their  re- 
semblances, going  over  the  most  minute 
details  of  family  history,  and  recounting 
the  simplest  'incidents  of  their  daily  life^ 
for  "  Uncle  Stephen  would  know  all." 

In  such  pleasant  fancies  he  fell  fast 
asleep,  even  in  his  dreams  to  carry  out 
those  imaginings  that,  waking,  had  no 
control  of  reason. 

Frank  Dalton  was  awaked  from  a  sound 
sleep  and  a  pleasant  dream  of  home  by  the 
hoarse  voice  of  a  mounted  dragoon,  order- 
ing the  postilion  to  halt;  and,  on  looking 
out,  he  saw  that  they  were  drawn  up  close 
beside  the  angle  of  the  great  wooden  bridge 
that  crosses  the  Danube,  under  the  walls 
of  Vienna.  The  whole  scene  Avas  one  of 
wonderment  and  sur]>rise  to  him.  At  his 
feet,  as  it  were,  rolled  the  stream  of  the 
rapid  Danube;  its  im])etuous  flood  splash- 
ing and  foaming  amid  the  fragments  of 
ice  floated  down  from  the  mountain  regions, 
and  vv^hich  every  moment  were  shivered 
against  the  stone  breakwaters  with  the 
crash  of  thunder.  Beyond  the  river,  rose 
the  fortified  walls  of  the  city,  covered  with 
a  dense  multitude  of  people,  eager  specta- 
tors of  a  grand  military  display,  which, 
with  all  the  pomp  of  war,  poured  forth 
beneath  the  dark  archway  of  the  entrance- 
gate,  and,  winding  over  the  "glacis,"  cross- 
ed the  bridge  and  held  on  its  course  towards 
the  Prater. 

It  was  a  clear,  bright  day  of  winter,  the 
l)lue  sky  almost  cloudless,  and  the  sharp  out- 
line of  every  object  stood  out,  crisp  and  well 
defined,  in  the  thin  atmosphere.  Nothing 
could  be  more  favorable  for  the  effect  of 
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sncli  a  spectacle.  The  bright  weapons 
glanced  and  glittered  like  silver — the  gay 
trai)pings  and  brilliant  nniforms  showed 
in  all  tlieir  splendor — tlie  scarlet  lancers, 
the  blue-clad  hussars,  the  cuirassiers,  with 
their  towering  lielmets,  vied  with  each 
other  in  soldierlike  bearing;  wliile  the  dense 
mass  of  infantry  moved  along  with  a  surg- 
ing, waving  motion — like  a  vast  sea  heav- 
ing with  a  ground-swell.  It  was  an  army 
complete  in  every  detail — for,  even-  to  the 
* 'ambulances"  for  the  wounded,  everything 
was  there! 

*'  A  review  by  the  emperor!  *'  said  Wal- 
stoiu  ;  ''and  see,  there  comes  his  staff." 
And  he  pointed  to  a  group  of  horsemen, 
whose  waving  plumes  and  floating  dolmans 
were  seen  at  a  little  distance  olf  in  the 
plain. 

"  Oil,  let  us  follow  them!"  cried  Frank, 
enthusiastically.  "Such  a  glorious  sight 
as  tliis  I  never  even  imagined." 

"  You'll  sec  enough — perha])s  too  many 


such!"  said  the  count,  languidly. 


It's  a 


favorite  pastime  of  our  old  general's  to 
drag  us  out  of  quarters  in  the  very  depth 
of  winter,  and  spend  a  day  in  the  snow  of 
the  Prate]-." 

"  Who  could  have  a  thought  for  weather 
or  hardship  when  engaged  in  such  a 
scene?"  said  Frank. 

"  So,  evidently,  think  those  worthy  field- 
marshals  and  generals  of  division,  who, 
well  mounted,  and  swathed  in  furs,  canter 
down  to  the  ground,  an  hour  after  wo  have 
reached  it,  and  ride  back  again  when  they 
have  'taken  the  salute,'  leaving  us  to  plod 
wearily  home,  through  wet  roads  and 
sloppy  streetij;  to  our  cold  barracks.  But 
just  the  reverse  is  the  o])inion  of  those  poor 
fellovfs  yoiider,  ?."ith  blue  faces  and  frost- 
bitten knuckles,  and  Avho  have  neither 
pride  in  this  display,  nor  sympathy  with. 
the  success  of  what  is  called  '  a  fine  ma- 
noeuvre.'" 

Frank  shook  his  head  distrustfully.  He 
wished  not  to  credit  the  opinion,  but  knew 
not  how  to  refute  it,  and  was  silent. 

"That  is  the  '  Franx  Carl,'  Dalton," 
said  Walstein,  pointing  to  a  column  of  in- 
fantry, who,  in  their  dark  grey  over- 
coats, seemed  a  sad-looking,  gloomy  mass. 
"  They've  got  the  best  band  and  the  most 
savage  colonel  in  the  service." 

Frank  gazed  at  the  regiment  with  a 
strange  sensation  of  awe  and  fear. 

"There  lies  my  destiny!"  thought  he, 
"  Who  knows  what  friendships  or  enmities 
await  me  yonder?  What  hearts  in  that  dark 
mass  will  beat  responsively  Avith  my  own — 
what  sources  of  sorrow  or  affliction  may  I 
meet  w^ith  amongst  them!  " 


"  I  wish  thou  hadst  a  better  regiment, 
Dalton,"  said  Walstein. 

"How  a  better?  Is  it  not  a  brave  and 
distinguished  cor])s?" 

"Brave  enough,'' said  the  other,  laugh- 
ing; "and  as  for  dit tinction,  an  archduke 
owns  and  commands  it.  But  that  is  not 
what  I  mean.  The  regiment  is  a  poor  one; 
the  officers  are  from  Upper  Austila,  with 
little  or  no  fortune — fellows  who  dine  for  a 
zwanziger,  play  dominoes  for  two  kreutzers, 
waltz  at  the  wine-gardens,  and  fight  duels 
Avith  sabers." 

Frank  laughed  at  the  description;  but 
his  laugh  had  more  of  gloom  than  mirth 
about  it,  for  he  felt  at  every  moment  the 
false  position  he  occupied  and  how  inextri- 
cably com]3licated  his  circumstances  Avere 
becoming.  Every  allusion  to  others  shoAved 
him  in  Avliat  light  he  Avas  himself  regarded. 
"Was  this  deception  honorable? — Avas  it 
possible  to  continue  it?  "  were  the  questions 
that  Avould  obtrude  upon  him,  and  for 
which  no  ingenuity  could  find  answer. 

"  There's  the  corps  for  you,  Dalton," 
said  Walstein,  drawing  his  attention  to  the 
"  Hungarian  guard,"  all  glittering  with 
gold  embroidery,  and  mounted  upon  the 
most  beautiful  white  chargers — at  once  the 
most  i^erfect  riders  and  the  best  mounted 
caA'alry  in  Europe.-  "In  that  regiment 
you  are  certain  of  being  quartered  either 
here  or  in  Prague.  Those  laced  -Jackets 
are  too  costly  wear  to  send  doAvn  to  the 
Banat,  or  among  the  Avilds  of  Wallachia. 
Besides,  the  empress  likes  to  see  these 
gaudy  fellows  on  their  '  Schimmels '  beneath 
the  palace  windoAvs.  Your  uncle  will,  cf 
course,  grumble  a  little  about  the  ccst; 
jierhaps  your  father,  too,  will  look  a  little 
grave  when  he  hears  of  six  thousand  florins 
for  a  '  dolman,'  and  four  for  a  '  schabrach ; ' 
Avhile  ten  or  twelve  horses — the  very  least 
you  could  keep — Avould  scarcely  sound  hko 
a  moderate  stable.  Still,  depend  upon  it, 
the  corps  is  as  good  for  service  as  it  is  cost- 
ly, and  Creptowitz,  their  colonel,  is  a  true 
hussar." 

For  a  moment  Dalton  hesitated  whether 
he  should  not  make  the  honest  avowal  of 
his  narrow  fortune,  and  tell  that  he  liad  no 
pretension  to  such  habits  of  cost  and  ex- 
pense; but  shame  was  too  poAverful  to  per- 
mit the  acknoAvledgment.  He  had  already 
gone  too  far  to  retract,  and  he  felt  that  any 
candor  now  Avould  be  the  confession  of  a 
cheat.  If  these  Avere  harassing  and  tortur- 
ing reflections,  one  flickering  ray  of  hope 
still  glimmered  through  the  gloom;  and 
this  was,  what  he  might  expect  from  his 
uncle.  "  If  he  be  really  rich,  as  they  say," 
thought  Frank — "if  his  favor  be  so  gre£;t 
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with  the  emperor— eveu  such  a  career  as 
this  may  not  be  above  my  ])rospects."  As 
lie  revolved  these  thoughts,  he  sat  with  his 
head  buried  betwecu  his  iuiuds.  forgetful  of 
where  he  was  and  all  around  him. 

"  You're  losing  everything,  Dalton," 
said  Waistein.  ''  See,  there  go  the  '  Kaiser 
Jilgers,'  with  their  bugles,  the  finest  in  the 
service;  and  yonder  are  the  Lichtenstein 
'  light-horse,"  mounted  ou  thoroughbred 
cattle;  and  there,  to  the  left,  those  savage- 
looking  fellows  with  long  beards,  they  are 
the  Croat  grenadiers.'  But  here  comes 
the  emperor!"  And,  as  he  spoke,  one 
deafening  cheer  burst  forth  along  the  line, 
and  was  echoed  back  from  the  walls  of  Vi- 
enna; while  every  band  struck  up  the  na- 
tional hymn  of  Austria,  and  the  proud 
notes  of  "  God  preserve  the  emperor! " 
floated  through  the  air. 

A  brilliant  stalf  of  generals  of  every  arm 
of  the  service  accompanied  the  Kaiser; 
and  Waistein  ran  quickly  over  the  names  of 
these,  many  of  whom  were  among  the  first 
nobility  of  the  empire.  Some  were  the 
war-worn  veterans  of  the  great  campaigns; 
some,  the  young  hopes  of  Austrian  chivalry; 
but,  conspicuous  above  all,  was  a  figure, 
whose  stature,  as  well  as  the  singularity  of 
his  uniform,  attracted  Frank's  notice.  He 
was  a  very  tall  old  man,  dressed  in  a  uni- 
form of  purple  velvet  slashed  with  gold, 
and  actually  covered  with  the  crosses  and 
decorations  of  various  orders.  His  cap  was 
a  tall  shako  of  red-brown  fur,  from  which 
a  long,  straight  scarlet  plume  floated,  and 
beneath  which  his  grey  hair  was  fastened 
in  a  queue,  that  hung  half-way  down  his 
back.  Yellow  buskins,  ornamented  with 
massive  gold  spurs,  completed  a  costume 
which  seemed  almost  a  compromise  between 
the  present  and  some  bygone  age. 

The  figure  of  the  wearer,  too,  suited  well 
this  impression.  There  was  a  stern  rigidity 
of  look  as  he  sat  still  and  'motionless  in  his 
saddle,  which  relaxed  into  the  polished  ur- 
banity of  an  old  courtier  as  often  as  the 
emperor  addressed  him.  When  bowing  to 
the  mane  of  his  charger,  he  seemed  the  very 
type  of  courtesy  ;  while,  as  he  retired  his 
horse,  there  was  all  the  address  and  ease  of 
a  practiced  rider. 

''  There,  to  the  left  of  Walmoden,  on  the 
])0werful  black  horse,  do  you  see  that 
handsome  old  man  in  the  j)urj)le  tunic  ?" 
said  Waistein. 

"  I  have  been  watching  him  for  several 
minutes  back,"  replied  Frank.  "'  What  a 
singular  uniform  ! '' 

"■  Yes.  It  was  the  dress  of  the  artilleiT 
of  the  Imperial  Guards,  in  the  days  of 
Wagram  and  Lobau  ;  and  he  is  jiermitted 


!  to  retain  it,  by  a  special  leave  of  the  em- 
peror— a  favor  he  only  avails  himself  of  on 
occasions  like  the  present." 
I      ''  What  a  mass  of  orders  he  wears  ! " 
I      "  He  has  all  tliat  the  empire  can  bestow, 
from  the  '  Iron  Cross '  to  the  '  Maria  Teresa. ' 
He  has  the  '  Legion  of  Honor,'  too,  sent 
him  by  Xai)oleon    himself  !     It   was   that 
I  officer  who  at  Elchingen  rode  up  to  the  head 
I  of  a  French  column,  and.  told  them  that 
I  the  wagons  they  were  pursuing  were  the 
I  ' ammunition  of  the  rear  guard  ! '    'If  you 
advance,'  said  he,  'we'll  fire   them,   and 
blow  you  and  ourselves  to  atoms  ! '     The 
coolness  and  heroism   of   the  daring  were 
acknowledged   by   a   brave    enemy.      The 
French  halted,  and  our  train  proceeded  on 
its  way.    Mayhap  you  have  heard  the  anec- 
dote before  ?  " 

"  Never,"  said  Frank,  still  gazing  with 
admiration  at  the  old  soldier. 

'-'  The3i  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  he  is 
the  Count  Dalton  von  Auersberg,"  said 
Waistein,  lying  back  to  enjoy  the  youth's 
amazement. 

"  What  I  ITncle  Stephen  ?— Is  that  our 
uncle  ?  "  burst  out  Frank,  in  delight. 

"  I  wish  I  could  call  him  '  ours,'  with 
all  my  heart,"  said  Waistein,  laughing. 
'•'  Any  ma?i  might  v/ell  be  proud  of  such  a 
relative." 

But  Frank  never  heard  nor  heeded  the 
remark  ;  his  whole  soul  was  wrapped  up  in 
the  contemijlation  of  the  old  field-marslial, 
on  whom  he  gazed  as  a  devotee  might  have 
done  upon  his  saint. 

"  He's  like  my  father, "muttered  Frank, 
half  aloud;  "  but  haughtier-looking  and 
older.  A  true  Dalton  in  every  featui'c  ! 
How  I  long  to  speak  to  him — ^to  tell  him 
who  I  am." 

"  Not  here,  though — not  here  ! "  said 
Waistein,  laying  his  hand  on  the  youth's 
arm,  for  he  almost  feared  lest  he  should 
give  way  to  the  sudden  impulse.  "  Were  you 
even  the  colonel  of  your  regiment,  you  could 
not  approach  him  now." 

Frank  stared  with  some  surprise  at  a  re- 
mark which  seemed  to  treat  so  slightingly 
the  ties  of  blood  and  kindred  ;  while  Wai- 
stein, by  no  means  easy  on  the  score  of  his 
companion's  prudence,  gave  the  word  to 
the  i)ostilion  to  drive  on  ;  and  they  entered 
the  city  of  Vienna. 


CHAPTEE  XXX. 

THE   THREAT  OF    "A    SLIOHT  EMBARRASSMENT," 

The  Mazzarini  Palace  was  now  a  proverb 
for  all  that  was  dissipated  and  extravagant 
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throughout  Florence,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  society  wliich  frccjuented  it  was  select 
and  few  in  number,  the  more  absurd  were 
the  rumors  tliat  vv'cnt  abroad  of  its  dissipa- 
tions and  excesses.  In  default  of  a  real, 
good,  tangible  scandal,  the  world  invented 
a  thousand  shadowy  little  slanders,  that, 
if  not  as  deadly  to  i'e])utation  at  once,  woi'C 
just  as  certain  to  kill  character  in  the  long 
run. 

Sir  Stafford's  gout,  by  which  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  or  a  sofa,  was  pronounced 
the  lingering  agonies  of  a  broken  heart. 
"  My  lady's  "  late  dinners  were  orgies  where 
every  licentiousness  held  sway.  George  was 
a  reckless  gambler  wdio  had  already  jeopar- 
dized all  the  wealth  of  his  family ;  and, 
as  for  Kate,  she  was  at  the  mercy  of  that 
amiable  temperament  of  the  human  mind 
which  always  believes  the  worst,  and  as 
constantly  draws  the  darkest  inference  from 
its  belief. 

Now,  Sir  Stafford  was  very  gouty,  very 
irritable  and  very  unhai)py  to  boot,  about  a 
number  of  matters,  which,  however  deeply 
interesting  to  himself,  should  have  had  no 
concern  for  the  world.  My  lady  did  dine 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  company 
was  assuredly  not  that  from  which  a  dis- 
criminating public  would  have  selected 
archbishops,  or  even  minor  canons,  consist- 
ing for  the  most  part  of  that  class  of  which 
we  have  already  made  mention  in  a  former 
ehapte]',  with,  now  and  then,  some  passer- 
through  of  rank,  or  some  stray  diplomate 
on  his  way  to  or  from  his  post.  George 
Onslow  was  a  large  loser  at  play,  but  with- 
out having  recourse  to  those  stratagems  for 
payment  which  were  so  generally  ascribed 
to  him.  While  Kate  —  poor  Itate — was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  reader 
has  hitherto  known  her. 

We  do  not,  in  this  admission,  seek  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  she  was  very  different  from 
what  lirst  we  saw  her.  Society  had  taught 
her  taot,  grace,  and  elegance  of  deport- 
ment. Admiration  had  rendered  her — yes, 
we  say  it  advisedly — admiration  had  ren- 
dered her  very  attractive,  drawing  forth  a 
thousand  resources  of  fascination,  and  a 
thousand  arts  of  i^easing,  tliat  often  wither 
and  die  in  the  cold  chdl  of  neglect.  The 
most  fastidious  critic  could  not  have  de- 
tected a  fault  in  her  manner  ;  an  ill-natured 
one  miglit  have  ol)jected  to  what  seemed  an 
excess  of  gi'acefulness  ;  but  even  this  was 
relieved  by  a  youthful  freshness  and  buoy- 
ancy of  temperament,  the  last — the  very 
last  remnant  of  her  former  self. 

She  was  the  belle  of  Florence.  Her 
sovereignty  admitted  of  nothing  like  a 
nval.     Wiiether   she    drove,    or    rode,    or 


danced,  or  walked,  the  same  admiring 
throng  surrounded  her ;  some,  sincere  in 
all  their  admiration  ;  others,  but  following 
the  lead  which  fashion  took  ;  and  others, 
again,  v/atehful  observers  of  a  manner 
]n  T/hich  they  fancied  they  could  trace  the 
settled  ])lan  of  a  daring'  and  ambitious 
character.  Vanity  had  been  the  foible  of 
her  childish  years  ;  it  was  now  the  vice  of 
her  womanhood.  Lady  Hester  ministered 
to  this  failing  in  a  hundred  ways.  Liking 
Kate  as  well  as  it  was  possible  for  her 
to  like  anything,  she  took  an  intense 
pleasure  in  all  the  admiration  she  met 
with. 

As  an  actor  is  said,  to  "create  the  part " 
which  is  written  for  him,  when  he  im- 
presses the  personation  with  traits  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  so  did  she  fancy  that  Kate 
was  but  a  reflected  imago  of  all  her  own 
graces  and  fascinations  ;  and  probably  the 
proudest  days  of  her  own  triumphs  never 
yielded  more  enjoyment  than  she  now  felt 
in  the  flattering  j)raises  bestowed  upon 
Kate  Dalton. 

There  were  good-natured  people  who 
said  that  Lady  Hester's  admiration  had 
another  source,  and  that,  as  a  somewhat 
2)af<see  beauty,  she  knew  the  full  a  alue  of  a 
younger  and  handsomer  woman  in  attract- 
ing to  her  circle  and  society  all  that 
was  distinguished  by  rank  or  station.  We 
arc  not  prepared  tp  deny  some  force  to  this 
argument,  but  assuredly  it  had  less  weight 
than  other  reasons.  Lady  Hester's  own 
claims,  besides,  were  higher  than  these 
detractors  admitted.  She  was,  although 
not  very  young,  still  very  handsome,  her 
rank  and  wealth  both  considerable,  and 
her  manner  the  perfection  of  that  school 
to  which  she  belonged.  If  her  afl:ectinn 
for  Kate  was  only  another  form  of  selfish- 
ness, it  was  not  the  less  strong  on  that 
account.  She  was  the  confidante  of  her 
sorrows — by  no  means  a  sinecure  office  ; 
the  chief  counselor  in  all  her  plans  ;  she 
was  the  lay-figure  on  which  she  experi- 
mented a  hundred  devices  in  costume  and 
toilet ;  and  lastly — greatest  charm  of  all — 
she  vv^as  a  dependent.  Not,  indeed,  that 
Kate  herself  so  understood  her  position  : 
pride  of  family,  the  Dalton  heritage,  was 
too  powerful  in  her  to  admit  of  this. 
Deeply,  sincerely  grateful  she  was  for  all 
Lady  Hester's  knidness  ;  her  affection  she 
returned  tenfold ;  but  no  sense  of  in- 
feriority mingled  with  this  feeling,  save 
that  which  arose  from  her  own  devoted 
admiration  of  her  friend. 

The  homage  amid  which  she  passed  her 
life,  the  unceasing  flow  of  flatteries  around 
her,    were    not   very    likely   to    undeceive 
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on  tliis  point.  A  more  respectful  devotion 
could  not  have  vv-aitcd  on  a  princess  of  the 
royal  house.  The  great  Midcliekoff  gave 
balls  in  her  honor.  The  Arab  horses  of 
Treviliani  were  all  placed  at  her  disposal. 
The  vtirious  visits  to  objects  of  curiosity  or 
taste  were  arranged  for  her  pleasure,  and 
nothing  omitted  that  could  tend  to  stimu- 
late her  vanity  and  heighten  her  self- 
esteem. 

The  utmost  we  can  say  for  her  all  this 
while  is,  that  if  she  was  carried  away 
by  the  excitement  of  this  adulation,  yet, 
in  her  heart,  she  was  as  little  corrupted  as 
wai  well  possible.  She  could  not  be  other 
than  enamored  of  a  Jife  so  unchauging  in 
its  happiness,  nor  could  she  disconnect  the 
enjayments  around  her  from  the  possession 
of  great  wealth.  Slie  thought  of  what  she 
had  been  a  few  months  back  :  the  same 
Kate  Dalton,  braving  tlie  snows  of  a  dark 
German  winter,  with  threadbare  cloak  and 
peasant  "  sabots,"  an  ol^ject  of  admiration 
to  none  except  to  poor  Hanserl,  perhaps  ! 
An:l  yet  now,  unchanged,  unaltered,  save 
in  what  gold  can  cliange,  hov/  different 
was  her  position  !  It  had  been  well  if  her 
love  of  splendor  had  stopped  here.  It  went 
farther,  however,  and  inspired  a  j'^^'rfect 
dread  of  humble  fortur.e. 

Over  and  over  again  did  she  hear  dis- 
paraging remarks  bestowed  upon  the  striv- 
ing efforts  of  "  respectable  poverty/'  its 
contrivances  derided,  its  little  straits  held 
up  to  ridicule.  In  dress,  equipage,  or 
liouseliold,  whatever  it  did,  was  certain  to 
be  absurd  ;  and  yet  all  of  these  people,  so 
laughed  at  and  scorned,  were  in  tlie  enjoy- 
ment of  means  far  above  her  own  fatlier's  ! 

What  a  false  position  was  this  !  How 
full  of  deceit  must  she  become  to  sus- 
tain it !  She  invoked  all  her  sophistry 
to  assure  herself  that  their  condition  was  a 
mere  passing  state  ;  that  at  some  future — 
perhaps  not  even  a  remote  one — they  should 
have  "their  own  again;"  and  that,  as 
in  family  and  descent  they  were  the  equals 
of  any,  so  they  were  not  inferior  in  all  the 
just  claims  to  consideration  and  respect. 
She  tried  to  think  of  her  father  and  Nelly 
moving  in  the  circles  she  now  lived  in  ;  but, 
even  alone,  and  in  the  secrecy  of  her 
own  thoughts,  her  cheek  became  scarlet 
with  sliame,  and  she  actually  shuddered  at 
the  very  notion.  And  even  Frank,  her 
once  ideal  of  all  that  was  graceful  and 
noble-looking,  hov/  would  he  pass  muster 
beside  these  essenced  "^'fashionables "  who 
now  surrounded  her  !  She  endeavored  to 
console  lierself  by  thinking  that  her  father 
would  have  despised  the  lounging,  unmanly 
lives  they  led ;  that    Ellen    would    have 


I  retired  in  bashful  modesty  from  a  society 
whose  tone  of  freedom  and  license  would 
have  shocked  her  ;  and  that  Frank  would 
have  found-  no  companionship  in  a  class 
whose  pleasures  lay  only  in  dissipation  ; 
and  yet,  all  her  casuistry  could  not  re- 
assure her.  The  fascinations  amid  Avhich 
she  lived  were  stronger  than- her  reason. 

She  became  first  aware  of  the  great 
change  in  herself  on  recognizing  how  dif- 
ferently a  letter  from  home  affected  her  to 
what  it  had  done  some  months  before. 
At  first,  she  would  have  hastened  to  her 
room,  and  locked  the  door,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight  to  be  alone  with  dearest  Xelly — 
to  commune  with  her  ov/n  sweet  sister  in 
secret — to  hang  on  every  line,  every  Avord, 
with  delight,  fancying  herself  once  more 
with  arms  clasped  around  her,  or  bending 
down  beside  her  cheek  as  she  leaned  over 
her  work-table.  How  every  little  detail 
would  move  her  ;  how  every  allusion  would 
bring  up  home  before  her — the  snug  little 
chamber  of  an  evening,  as  the  bright  fire 
glowed  on  the  hearth,  and  Nellie  brought 
oiit  her  tools  for  modeling,  while  Hanserl 
was  searching  for  some  ])assage,  a  line,  or 
a  description  that  Nelly  v/antcd  ;  and  then 
the  little  discussions  that  would  ensue  as 
to  the  shape  of  some  v/eapon,  crthe  fashion 
of  some  costume  of  a  past  age,  so  often 
broken  in  upon  by  her  father,  whose  droll- 
eries would  set  them  laughing  ! 

With  what  interest,,  too,  slic  would  fol- 
low each  trifling  occurrence  cf  their  daily 
life  ;  the  progress  Nelly  was  making  in  her 
last  group  ;  its  difficulties  how  would  she 
ponder  over,  and  wonder  how  to  meet 
them  !  With  what  eager  curiosity  would 
she  read  the  commonest  details  of  the 
household,  the  dreary  burden  of  a  winter's 
tale  !  and  how  her  heart  bounded  to  hear 
of  Frank — the  soldier — although  all  the 
tidings  were  that  he  was  with  his  regi- 
ment, but  "  spoke  little  of  himself  or  the 
service." 

Now,  however,  the  glow  of  delight  which 
a  letter  used  to  bring  up  was  changed  for 
a  deep  blush  of  anxiety  and  shame — anxi- 
ety, she  knew  not  wherefore  or  how ;  of 
shame,  because  Nelly's  writing  on  the  ad- 
dress was  quaint  and  old-fashioned  ;  while 
the  paper  and  the  seal  bespoke  the  very 
lowliest  acquaintance  with  epistolary  ele- 
gance. The  letter  she  used  to  grasp  at 
with  a  high-beating  heart  she  now  clutched 
with  greater  eagerness,  but  in  terror  lest 
others  should  see  and  mark  its  vulgar  ex- 
terior ! 

How  differently,  too,  did  the  contents 
affect  her  :  so  long  as  they  referred  to  her- 
self, in  lier  own  latest  narrative  of  her  life. 
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she  read  with  avidity  and  pleasure.  Nelly's 
innocent  wonderment  was  a  very  delightful 
sensation  ;  her  affectionate  i)articipati()n  in 
her  hap])iness  was  all  gratcfiTl ;  even  her 
gentle  warnings  against  the  seductions  of 
such  a  career  were  not  un})leasing  ;  but  the 
subject  changed  to  home,  and  what  an 
alteration  came  over  her  spirit !  How  dark 
and  dismal  became  the  picture — how  pov- 
erty-stricken each  incident  and  event — 
what  littleness  in  every  detail — how  insig- 
nificant the  occupations  that  interested 
them  ! 

How  great  the  surprise  she  felt  at  their 
interest  in  such  trifles !  how  astonished 
that  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  wishes  or 
their  dreads,  could  take  so  mean  a  form  ! 
This  came  witli  peculiar  force  before  her, 
from  a  paragraj)!!  that  closed  Nelly's  last 
letter,  and  which  ran  thus  : 

"  Xhiiik  of  our  happiness,  dearest  Kate  ! 
We  have  just  seen  one  who  saw  you  lately 
— one  «f  your  Florence  acquaintances;  and 
I  believe  I  might  go  further,  and  say 
friends,  for  the  terms  in*  which  he  spoke 
of  you  evinced  sincere  and  true  regard.  It 
was  so  kind  of  him  to  find  us  out,  just  to 
come  and  tell  us  about  you  ;  indeed,  he 
remained  a  day  here  for  no  other  purpose, 
since  his  diplomatic  duties  were  urging 
liim  to  England  with  sj^eed." 

When  Kate  had  read  thus  far,  she 
stopped  ;  lier  face  and  neck  crimson  with 
shame,  and  her  heart  beating  almost  au- 
dibly. With  lightning  rapidity  she  ran 
over  to  herself  three  or  four  names  of  min- 
istei's  and  envoys  who  had  lately  left  Flor- 
ence, trembling  to  think  it  might  be  the 
gorgeous  Russian,  Naradskoi,  the  princely 
Neapolitan,  Camporese,  or  the  haughty 
Spaniard,  Don  Hernandez  Orloes,  who  had 
visited  their  humble  interior.  What  a  hu- 
miliation for  her,  if  she  were  ever  to  see 
them  again  !  Home,  at  tliat  instant,  pre- 
sented itself  before  her  but  as  the  witness 
of  her  shame  :  how  sordid  and  miserable 
did  its  poverty  appear,  and  with  what  vul- 
garity associated  !  Her  poor  old  father, 
around  whoso  neck  but  a  moment  before 
she  would  have  hung  with  rapture,  slie 
shrank  from  with  very  terror  ;  his  dress, 
his  look,  his  accent — every  word  he  spoke, 
every  allusion  he  made,  were  tortures  to 
her;  and  Nelly  —  even  Nelly  —  how  she 
blushed  to  fancy  her  humble  guise  and 
poor  exterior  ;  the  little  dress  of  colored 
wool,  from  the  pockets  of  which  her  carv- 
ing tools  appeared  ;  and  tiien  how  the 
scene  rose  before  her  ! — her  father  jiroduc- 
ing  Nelly's  last  work,  scJme  little  group  in 


clay  or  wood.     She  pictured  to  herself  his 
pride — her  sister's  bashfulness — the  stran- 
ger's ]n-etended  admiration  1    Till  now,  these 
emotions  liad  never  seemed  a  counterfeit. 
Oh  !   how  she  shuddered  as  her  thoughts 
took  more  and  more  the  colors  of  reality, 
I  and  the  room  itself,  and  its  poverty-struck 
I  furniture,  rose  before  her !    At  last  she 
read  on  : 
i 

I  "  His  visit  was  of  course  a  great  honor, 
I  and,  probably,  had  he  come  on  any  other 
errand  but  to  speak  of  you,  we  should  have 
;  been  half  overwhelmed  with  the  conde- 
[  scension  ;  but  in  very  truth,  Kate,  I  f|uite 
forgot  all  his  greatness  and  his  grandeur, 
and  lost  sight  of  his  ever  holding  any 
higher  mission  than  to  bring  news  of  my 
dearest  sister.  Papa,  of  course,  asked  him 
to  dinner.  I  believe  he  would  have  invited 
the  Czar  himself  under  like  circumstances  ; 
but,  fortunately  for  us,  for  him,  and  per- 
haps for  you,  too,  he  was  too  deaf  to  hear 
the  request,  and  politely  answered  that  he 
w^ould  send  my  letter  to  you  with  pleasure, 
under  his  own  diplomatic  seal ;  and  so  we 
parted.  I  ought  to  add  that  Mi*.  Foglass 
intends  speedily  to  return  to  Florence." 

Three  or  four  times  did  Kate  read  this 
name  over  before  she  could  persuade  her- 
self that  she  had  it  aright.  Foglass  !  she 
had  never  even  heard  of  him.  The  name 
was  remarkable  enough  to  remember,  as 
belonging  to  a  person  of  diplomatic  rank, 
and  yet  it  was  quite  new  to  her.  She 
turned  to  Lady  Hester's  invitation  book, 
but  no  such  name  was  there.  What  form 
her  doubts  might  have  taken  there  is  no 
knowing,  when  Mr.  Albert  Jekyl  was  seen 
to  cross  the  court-yard,  and  enter  the 
house. 

Knowing  that,  if  any  could,  he  would  be 
the  person  to  resolve  the  difficulty,  she  has- 
tened downstairs  to  meet  him. 

"Mr.  Jekyl,"  cried  she,  hurriedly,  *'is 
there  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Foglass  in  this 
breathing  world  of  ours  ?  " 

"  Of  course  there  is.  Miss  Dalton,"  said 
he,  smiling  at  her  eagerness. 

"  A  minister  or  an  envoy  at  some  court?" 

''Not  that  1  have  ever  heard,"  repeated 
he,  with  a  more  dubious  smile. 

"  Well,  a  secretary  of  embassy,  perhaps? 
— something  of  that  kind  ?  Who  is  he  ? — 
what  is  he  ? — where  does  he  belong  to  ?  " 

''You  mean  Bob,  Miss  IJalton,"  said  he, 
at  once  puffing  out  his  cheeks  and  running 
his  hand  tiirougli  his  hair,  till  it  became  a 
very  good  resemblance  of  the  ex-consul's 
wig,  while,  by  a  slight  adjustment  of  his 
waistcoat,    he     imitated    the    i3retentious 
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})reseiice  of  the  mock  royaky.  " '  You 
mean  Bob,  madam,'"  said' he,  mimicking^ 
liis  measured  intonation  and  ])ompou3  tone 
— "  *  Old  Fogey,  as  ]\[athews  always  called 
me.  Mathews  and  I  and  Townsend  were 
•always  together — dined  at  Greenwich  eyery 
Sunday  regularly.  What  nights  they  were! 
Flows  of  reasons,  and  feasts  of — eh  ? — yes, 
that's  what  they  were. '  " 

''I  must  remind  you  that  I  never  saw 
him,"  said  she,  laughing;  "though  I'm 
certain,  if  I  should  hereafter,  it  will  not 
be  very  hard  to  recognize  him.  Noy.%  who 
is  he  ?^" 

''  He  himself  says,  a  grandson  of  George 
the  Fourth.  Less  interested  biographers 
call  him  a  son  of  Foglass  and  C rattles, 
who,  I  belieye,  were  not  even  coach  makers 
to  royalty.  He  was  a  consul  Jit  Ezmeroum, 
or  some  such  place.  At  least,  they  showed 
him  the  name  on  a  map,  and  bade  him  find 
it  out  ;  but  he  found  out  something  more, 
it  seems — that  there  v.-as  neither  pay  nor 
perquisites — neither  passports  nor  pecula- 
tion ;  and  he  has  brought  back  his  wis- 
dom once  again  to  besiege  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice. But  hoy/  do  you  happen  to  ask  about 
him?" 

"  Some  of  my  friends  met  him  in  Ger- 
many," said  she  hesitatingly.  She  might 
have  blushed,  had  Jckyl  looked  at  her; 
but  he  knew  better,  and  took  pains  to  be- 
stow his  glances  in  another  direction. 

"  It  would  be  kind  to  tell  them  that  the 
man  is  a  most  jjrying,  inquisitive  sort  of 
creature,  who,  if  he  only  had  the  sense  of 
hearing,  would  be  as  mischievous  as  Pur- 
vis." 

"  I  fancy  they  will  see  but  little  of  him," 
said  she,  with  a  saucy  toss  of  the  head. 
"He  made  their  acquaintance  by  affecting 
to  know  me.  I'm  sure  I've  no  recollection 
of  having  ever  seen  him." 

"  Of  course  you  never  knew  him.  Miss 
Dalton  !  "  replied  he,  with  a  subdued  hor- 
ror in  his  voice  as  he  spoke. 

"  A  letter  for  you,  mademoiselle,"  said 
the  servant  to  Kate  ;  "  and  the  man  Avaits 
for  an  answer. " 

Kate  bi'oke  the  seal  with  sudden  trepida- 
tion. Siie  had  no  correspondents  nearer 
than  her  home,  and  wondered  what  this 
might  mean.  It  was  in  a  strange  commo- 
tion of  spirit  that  she  read  the  following 
lines  : 

"Mrs.  Montagu  Eicketts  presents  her 
respectful  compliments  to  Miss  Dalton,  and 
begs  to  know  at  what  hour  to-day  Mrs.  M. 
E.  may  wait  upon  Miss  D. ,  to  present  a 
letter  which  has  been  committed  to  Mrs. 
R.'s  hands  for  personal  delivery.     It  may 


secure  an  earlier  hour  of  audience  if  Mrs. 
E.  mentions  tliat  the  precious  document  is 
from  Miss  D.  's  father. " 

What  could  this  possibly  mean  ?  It  was 
but  that  very  same  day  the  post  brought 
her  a  letter  from  Nelly.  Why  had  not  her 
father  said  what  he  wished  to  say,  in  that  ? 
What  need  of  tliis  roundabout,  mysterious 
nK)de  of  communicating  ? 

The  sight  of  the  servant  still  in  wait- 
ing recalled  her  from  these  cross-question- 
ings, and  she  liurried  away  to  consult 
Lady  Hester  about  the  reply. 

"It  is  very  shocking,  my  dear  child," 
said  she,  as  she  listened  to  the  explanation. 
"The  Eicketts,  they  tell  me,  is  something 
too  dreadful ;  and  we  have  escaped  hei 
hitherto.    You  couldn't  be  ill,  could  you?" 

"  But  the  letter  ?  "  said  Kate,  half  smd- 
ing,  half  provoked. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure — the  letter  !  Bui  Buc~ 
cellini,  you  know,  miglit  take  the  letter 
and  leave  it,  with  unbroken  seal,  wear  you; 
you  could  read  it  just  as  avcII.  I'm  sure  I 
read  everything'  Sir  Stafford  said  in  his 
without  ever  opening  it.  You  saw  that 
yourself,  Kate,  or,  with  your  skepticism,  I 
suppose,  you'd  not  believe  it,  for  you  are 
very  skeptical ;  it  is  ^^our  fault  of  faults, 
my  dear.  D'Esmondo  altnost  shed  tears 
about  it,  the  other  day.  He  told  me  that 
you  actually  refused  to  believe  in  the  Ma- 
donna della  Torre,  although  he  showed  you 
the  phial  with  the  tears  in  it !" 

"I  only  said  that  I  had  not  seen  the 
Virgin  shed  them,"  said  Kate. 

"  True,  child  ;  but  you  saw  the  tears  ! 
and  you  heard  D'Esmonde  remark,  that 
when  you  saw  -the  garden  of  a  morning,  all 
soaked  with  wet,  the  treee  and  flowers 
dripping,  you  never  doubted  that  it  had 
rained  during  the  night,  although  you 
might  not  have  been  awake  to  hear  or  see 
it." 

Kate  Avas  silent ;  not  that  she  was  un- 
prepared with  an  answer,  but  dreaded  to 
prolong  a  discussion  so  remote  from  the 
object  of  her  visit. 

"Now,  Protestant  that  I  am,"  said  Lady 
Hester,  with  the  triumphant  tone  of  one 
who  rose  above  all  the  slavery  of  prejudice 
— "  Protestant  that  I  am,  I  believe  in  the 
'  Torre.'  The  real  distinction  to  make  is, 
between  what  is  above,  and  what  is  con- 
trary to,  reason,  Kate.  Do  you  under- 
stand me,  child  ?  " 

"I'm  sure  Mrs.  Eieketts's  visit  must  be 
both,"  said  Kate,  adroitly  bringing  back 
the  original  theme. 

"Very  true;  and  I  was  forgetting  the 
dear   woman    alto'gether.     I   suppose    you 
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must  receire  her,  Kate  ;  there's  no  help 
for  it !  Say  three  o'clock,  and  I'll  sit  in 
the  small  drawing-room,  and,  with  the  gal- 
lery and  the  library  between  us,  I  shall  not 
hear  her  dreadful  voice." 

"Has  she  such?"  asked  Kate,  inno- 
cently. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Lady 
Hester,  pettishly;  "  but  of  course  she  has  ! 
Those  dreadful  ])eople  always  have!  Make 
the  visit  as  brief  as  possible,  Kate.  Let  it 
not  be  a  ])retext  for  anything  after.  Use 
your  eyeglass  on  every  occasion,  so  that  you 
can  be  shortsighted  enough  never  to  know 
her  again.  I  have  seen  you  very  supercili- 
ous at  times,  child — it  is  precisely  the  man- 
ner for  this  interview.  It  was  really  very 
wrong  of  3'our  papa  to  write  in  this  fash- 
ion; or  your  sister,  or  whoever  it  was.  No- 
body thinks  of  anything  but  the  post  now- 
adays. Pray  tell  them  so  ;  say  it  makes 
me  quite  nervous;  you  see  I  am  nervous  to- 
day !  There,  there  !  I  don't  want  to  fret 
you,  child — but  everything  has  gone  wrong 
to-day,  Midchekoff  has  given  away  his  box, 
and  I  have  ])romised  mine  to  the  Lucche- 
sini;  and  that  blonde  flounce  is  much  too 
narrow,  so  Celestine  tells  me;  but  I'm  sure 
she  has  cut  a  piece  off  it  to  make  a  'berthe' 
for  herself.  And  then  the  flowers  are  pos- 
itively odious.  They  are  crimson,  instead 
of  cherry-color,  although  I  told  Jekyl  twice 
over  that  they  ought  to  be  the  very  tint  of 
Lady  Melgund's  nose  !  There  now,  good- 
bye. Remember  all  I've  been  saying,  and 
don't  forget  that  this  is  a  ^giorno  infelice,' 
and  everything  one  does  will  prove  unlucky. 
I  hope  D'Esmonde  will  not  come  to-day. 
I'm  really  not  equal  to  controversy  this 
morning.  I  should  like  to  sec  Buccellini, 
however,  and  have  a  globule  of  the  Elysian 
essence.  Bye-bye  ;  do  think  better  about 
the  '  Madonna  clella  Torre,'  and  get  rid  of 
that  odious  Ricketts  affair  as  speedily  as 
may  be." 

With  these  injunctions.  Kate  withdrew  to 
indite  her  reply  to  Mrs,  Ricketts,  appoint- 
ing three  o'clock  on  that  same  afternoon 
for  a  visit,  which  she  assuredly  looked 
forward  to  with  more  of  curiosity  than 
pleasure. 


CHAPTER    XXXL 

A    CONVIVIAL    EVE  XING. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  reader  should 
participate  in  Kate  Dalton's  mystification 
regarding  her  father's  letter,  that  document 
being  simply  a  piece  of  Ricketts's  strategy, 
and  obtained  to  secure  an  admission  to  the 
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Mazzarini  Palace,  which,  notwithstanding 
Lord  Norwood's  assurances,  still  remained 
an  impregnable  fortress  to  all  her  assaults. 

Foglass  was  then  commissioned  to  induce 
Mr.  Dalton  to  write  something — anything, 
to  liis  daugliter,  to  be  transmitted  under 
the  Embassy  seal — a  magnificent  mode  of 
conveyance,  which  was  reason  enough  to 
call  into  exercise  those  powers  of  j^enman- 
ship  which,  since  he  had  ceased  to  issue 
promissory  notes,  had  lain  in  the  very  rusti- 
est state  of  disuse.  The  command  to  ob- 
tain this  credential  reached  Foglass  just  as 
he  was  about  to  start  from  Baden  ;  but  be- 
ing desirous,  for  various  little  social  reasons, 
to  conciliate  the  Ricketts's  esteem,  he  at 
once  altered  his  arrangements,  and  feign- 
ing a  sudden  attack  of  gout — a  right  royal 
malady — he  took  himself  to  bed,  and  sent  a 
few  lines  to  Dalton,  detailing  his  misfor- 
tune, and  entreating  a  visit. 

Never  backward  in  the  cause  of  good- 
nature, poor  Dalton  sallied  forth  at  night, 
and  notwithstanding  tlio  cutting  blasts  of  a 
northwind,  and  the  sharp  driftings  of  the 
half-frozen  snow,  held  on  his  way  to  the 
"Russie, "where,  in  a  very  humble  chamber 
for  so  distinguished  a  guest,  lay  Mr.  Foglass 
in  the  mock  agonies  of  gout. 

"  How  devilish  kind  of  you — how  very 
considerate!  "  said  Foglass,  as  he  gave  one 
finger  of  his  hand  to  shake.  "  So  like  jwor 
Townsend  this — Lord  Tom  we  used  to  call 
him.     Not  wet,  though,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  And  if  I  was,  it  wouldn't  be  the  firs^ 
time.  But,  how  arc  you  yourself — where 
is  the  pain  ?  " 

"  You  must  speak  louder;  there's  a  kind 
of  damper  on  the  voice  in  this  room." 

"Where's  the  pain  ?"  screamed  Dalton. 

"  There — there — no  need  to  roar,"  whis- 
pered the  other.  "  The  j>ain  is  here — over 
the  stomach,  round  the  ribs,  the  back — 
everywhere." 

"Ah,  1  know  it  well,"  said  Dalton,  with 
a  wry  contortion  of  the  face.  "  It's  the 
devil  entirely  Vv^hen  it  gets  under  the  short 
ribs!  It  begins  like  a  rat  nibbling  you,  as 
it  might  be,  biting  away  little  bits,  with 
now  and  then  a  big  slice  that  makes  you 
sing  out ;  and  then  the  teeth  begin  to  get 
hot,  and  he  bites  quicker,  and  tears  you 
besides — sure,  I  know  it,  this  many  a 
year." 

To  this  descriijtion,  of  which  Foglass 
heard  nothing,  he  bowed  blandly,  and  made 
a  sign  to  Dalton  to  be  seated  near  him. 

"  You'd  like  a  little  wine  and  water,  I'm 
sure,"  said  he,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
rarely  figured  as  a  liost,  and  liked  it  more 
rarely  still. 

"Spirits  and  water — boiling  water — with 
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sugar  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon,  is  what  1*11 
take  ;  and  see  now,  you'd  not  be  worse  of 
the  same  yourself.  I've  an  elegant  receipt 
for  the  gout,  but  whether  it's  sulphur  or 
saltpetre's  in  it,  1  don't  well  remember;  but 
I  know  you  mix  it  witii  treacle,  ash-Iwrk, 
and  earthworms,  the  yolk  of  four  ego\s,  and 
a  little  rosemary.  But  as  you  miglitn't 
like  the  taste  of' it  at  lirst,  we'll  just  begin 
with  a  jug  of  punch." 

The  waiter  had  by  this  time  made  his 
appearance,  and  the  order  being  communi- 
cated by  a  most  expressive  pautomirne  of 
drinking,  and  a  few  solitary  words  of  Ger- 
man Dalton  possessed,  the  room  assumed  a 
look  of  sociality,  to  which  Dalton's  presence 
m:iinly  contributed. 

In  the  confidence  such  a  moment  of 
secrecy  suggested,  Foglass  produced  an  ear- 
trumpet — a  mark  of  the  most  unl;)ounded 
good  faith  on  his  part,  and  which,  had 
Dalton  known  him  better,  he  would  have 
construed  into  a  prooJ  of  implicit  reliance 
on  his  honor. 

"  I've  been  many  years  at  Constanti- 
nople," said  he,  adjusting  the  instrument, 
^'andthe  confounded  muezzin  has  made  me 
a  little  deaf.  It's  an  everlasting  calling  to 
prayers,  day  and  night,  there." 

'•  How  they- ever  expect  to  get  to  heaven 
by  tormentin'  and  teazin,'  is  more  than  I 
know,"  said  Dalton. 

"  They're  Mohammedans  !"  said  Foglass, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  uttering  a  profound 
sentiment. 

"  Aye,  to  be  sure,"  observed  Dalton  ; 
''  it's  not  like  Christians.  Xow,  is  it  true, 
tliey  tell  me  they  never  eat  salt  meat  ?" 

"  :N"ever  !" 

"  Think  of  that !  Not  a  bit  of  corned 
beef,  nor  as  much  as  a  leg  of  pork— ^ — " 

"  Wouldn't  hear  of  it,"  interrupted  Fo- 
glass.     "  Wine,  too,  is  forbidden." 

'•'  And  punch  ?" 

"  Of  course,  punch  also.  A  pipe,  a  cup 
of  coffee,  the  bath,  and  a  little  opium,are  the 
luxuries  of  Turkish  existence." 

"  To  the  devil  I  fling  them  all  four, "cried 
Dalton,  impatiently.  "  How  a  man  is  to  be 
social  beside  a  cotfee-pot.or  up  to  his  neck  in 
hot  water,  beats  me  entirely.  Faix  !  I  don't 
envy  the  Turks  I"  And  he  sipped  his  glass 
as  he  spoke,  like  one  who  had  fallen  upon  a 
happier  destiny. 

"If  you'll  mix  me  a  very  small  glass  of 
that  punch,  l"d  like  to  propose  a  toast,"  said 
Foglass. 

"There,  now,  that's  spoke  like  a  sensible 
man  ;  pleasant  company  and  social  enjoy- 
ment are  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  gout. 
Make  your  mind- easy,  and  keep  your  heart 
ligiit,  and  the  de^il  a  fear  but  your  knees 


will  get  limber,  and  the  swellin'  will  leave 
your  ankles  ;  but  weak  punch  and  tiresome 
peoi)le  would  undermine  the  best  constitu- 
tion in  the  world.     Taste  that." 

To  judge  from  Mr.  Foglass's  face,  Dallon 
had  at  least  i)rovided  one  element  of  health 
for  his  comi)anion. 

'•  It  is  very  strong — very  strong,  indeed  !" 
said  he,  puckering  up  his  eyes. 

"It's  the  fault  of  the  water  hereabouts," 
said  Dalton.  "  It  doesn't  mix  right  with  the 
spirits  ;  so  that  one-half — the  first,  gener- 
ally— of  your  liquor  tastes  stiff,  but  the  bot- 
tom is  as  mild  as  milk." 

The  explanation  gave  such  encourage- 
ment to  Foglass,  that  he  drank  away  freely, 
and  it  was  only  when  he  had  finished  that 
he  remembered  his  intention  of  giving  a 
toast. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Dalton,"  said  he,  as  he  sat 
up  with  a  replenished  glass  in  his  hand,  "I 
•  am  going  to  redeem  my  pledge,  and  about 
to  give  you  the  health  of  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  Italy — one  whose  attractions  are  the 
theme  of  every  tongue,  and  whose  ambi- 
tions may  realize  any  height,  or  attain  any 
eminence,  that  she  pleases." 

"  Here's  to  you,  K{\te   Dalton,"  broke  in 
,  the  father,  "  my  own  sweet  child  ;  and  if  you 
only  come  Imck  to  me  as  you  went  away^ 
the  sorrow  l^etter  I  ask,  or  grander." 

"  She  will  be  a  duchess  ;  she  may  be  a 
princess  if  she.  likes." 

"  Who  knows — who  knows  ?"  said  Dal- 
ton, as  he  hung  down  his  head,  and  ham- 
mered away  with  his  spoon  at  the  sugar  in 
his  glass. 

j      "  Every  one  knows,   every  one   sees  it, 

!  Mr.  Dalton,"  said  Foglass,  authoritatively. 

"  From  the   Archduke  Ernest  of  Austria 

to  the  very  pages  of  the  court,  all  are  her 

worshipers    and    admirers.       She'll    come 

I  back  to  you  with  a  proud  name  and  a  high 

I  coronet,  Mr.  Dalton." 

!      "  The  devil  a  better'  than    Dalton  ever 

i  'twill  be  !  that  I  can  tell  you.     'Tisn't  yes- 

j  terday  we  took  it,  the  same   name  ;  there's 

I  stones  in  the  churcliyard  of  Ballyhack  can 

show  who  we  are  ;  and  if  she  married  the — 

the — God   forgive   me,  I  vras   going  to  say 

the  Pope,   but    I  meant  the  Grand  Turk 

— she  wouldn't  be  better  than  she  is  now 

'as  Kate  Dalton." 

j      "Not  better,  certainly,  but  in  a  more 

exalted  rank  ;  in  a  position  of  more  recog- 

jnized  distinction,"  said  Foglass,  blandly. 

I      "  No  ;  nor  that  neither,"  cried  Dalton, 

!  angrily.     "  The  Daltons  goes   back  to  the 

ancient  times  of  all.     There's  one  of  our 

names  in  the  Bible.     I'm  not   sure  where, 

but  I  believe  it's  in  the  Book   of   Kings,  or 

mav  be  the  Psalms  ;  \mt  wherever  it  is,  he 
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was  a  real  gentleman,  living  on  his  own 
estate,  with  his  livery-servants,  and  his 
horses,  and  overytliing  in  good  style  about 
him  ;  higli  on  the  Grand  Jury — maybe  the 
sheritf  of  the  county." 

Foglass,  wlio  had  followed  tliis  descrip- 
tion but  imperfectly,  could  oidy  bow  in  a 
deep  acknowledgment  of  what  he  did  not 
understand. 

"  The  man  that  marries  Kate  Dalton  isn't 
doing  a  piece  of  condescension,  anyhow  ! 
that  I  can  tell  liim.  Tlie  dirty  acres  may 
slip  away  from  us,  but  our  good  blood 
won't."  ^ 

''  No  man  has  a  higher  veneration  for 
blood,  sir,"  said  Foglass,  proudly;  "few 
men  have  better  reason  for  the  feeling." 

"  Is  Fogies  an  old  stock  ?"  asked  Dalton, 
eagei'ly. 

"Foglass,  like  Fitzroy,  sir,  may  mean 
more  than  loyalty  would  dare  to  avow.     My 

father,  Mr.  Dalton But   this   is   a  very 

sad  theme  witli  me,  let  us  change  it  ;  let  us 
drink  to  a  better  feeling  in  our  native 
land,  when  that  abominable  statute  may  be 
erased  from  our  code- — when  that  offspring 
of  suspicion  and  distrust  shall  no  longer  be 
the  offense  and  opprobrium  of  Englishmen. 
Here's  to  its  speedy  and  everlasting  re-_ 
peal  ! 

The  word  was  talismanic  to  Dalton,  con- 
nected, as  it  was,  in  his  mind  with  out  one 
subject.  He  arose  at  once,  and  holding  up 
his  goblet  in  the  air,  cried  out, 

"  Hip  !  hip  !  hurrah  !  three  cheers  and 
success  to  it  !     Eepeal  forever  !  " 

Foglass  echoed  tlie  sentiment  with  equal 
enthusiasm,  and  draining  his  glass  to  the 
bottom,  exclaimed  : 

'*'  Thank  you,  Dalton  !  thank  you  ;  the 
heartiness  of  that  cheer  tells  me  we  are 
friends  ;  and  although  you  know  not  what 
my  feelings  are — indeed  none  can — you  can 
execrate  with  honest  indignation  those  hate- 
ful unions." 

"  Bad  luck  to  it  ! "  exclaimed  Dalton, 
with  energy.  "  We  never  had  grace  nor 
luck  since  we  saw  it !  " 

"Those  petty  German  sovereigns,  with 
their  territories  the  size  of  Hyde  Park  !" 
said  Foglass,  .with  intense  contempt. 

"Just  so.  The  Hessians!"  chimed  in 
Dalton,  who  had  a  faint  consciousness  that 
the  other  was  alluding  to  the  troops  of  the 
Electorate,  once  quartered  in  Ireland. 

"  Let  us  change  the  topic,  Dalton,"  said 
Foglass,  pathetically,  as  he  wiped  his  l)row 
like  a  man  dispelling  a  dark  train  of 
thought.  "  Here's  to  that  charming  young 
lady  I  saw  last  evening,  a  wortby  sister  of 
the  beautiful  Miss  Dalton." 

"A  better  child   never  breatlied,"  said 


I  Dalton,  drin'king  off  his  glass.     "  My  own 
poor  Nelly,"  muttered  he,  below  his  breath, 
I  "  'tis  better  than  handsome  ye  are — true- 
hearted,  and  fond  of  your  old  father." 

"She    has    accomplishments,    sir,    that 

!  would  realize  a  fortune  ;    that  is,"  said  he, 

])erceiving  the  dark»cloud  that   passed  over 

l)alton''s  features — "  that  is,  if  she  were  in 

a  rank  of  life  to  need  it." 

"  Yes — very  true — Just  so,"  stammered 
out  Dalton,  not  quite  sure  how  to  accept 
the  speech.  " 'Tis  a  fine  thing  to  be  able 
to  make  money — not  that  it  was  ever  the 
gift  of  the  Daltons.  We  were  real  gentle- 
men to  the  backbone  ;  and  there  wasn't 
one  of  the  name  for  five  generations — bar- 
ring Stephen — that  could  earn  sixpence  if 
he  was  starving." 

"  But  Stephen,  what  could  he  do  ?  "  in- 
quired Foglass,  curious  to  hear  of  this 
singular  exception  to  the  family  rule. 

"He  took  to  soldiering  in  the  Austrian 
army,  and  he's  a  field-marshal,  and  I 
don't  know  what  more  besides,  this  minute. 
My  son  Frank's  there  now." 

"And  likes  it  ?" 

"  Troth,  he  doesn't  say  a  great  deal  about 
that.  His  letter  is  mighty  short,  and  tells 
very  little  more  than  where  he's  quartered, 
how  hardworked  he  is,  and  that  he  never 
gets  a  minute  to  himself,  poor  fellow  .' " 

"  Miss  Kate,  then,  has  drawn  the  prize 
in  the  lottery  of  life  ?  "  said  Foglass,  who 
was  anxious  to  bring  the  subject  back  to 
her. 

"  Faix  !  that's  as  it  maybe,"  said  the 
other,  thoughtfully.  "  Iler  letters  is  full 
of  high  life  and  great  people,  grand  dances 
and  balls,  and  the  rest  of  it ;  but  sure,  if 
she's  to  come  back  here  again  and  live  at 
home,  won't  it  come  mightv  strange  to 
her  ?  "       , 

"  But  in  Ireland,  when  you  return  there, 
the'  society,  I  conclude,  is  very  good  ?" 
asked  Foglass,  gradually  drawing  him  on 
to  revelations  of  his  future  intentions  and 
plans. 

"  Who  knows  if  I'll  ever  see  it  again  ? 
The  estate  has  left  us.  'Tis  them  Onslows 
has  it  now.  It  might  be  in  worse  hands, 
no  doubt  ;  but  they've  no  more  right  to  it 
than  you  have." 

"  No  right  to  it — how  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  what  I  say — that  if  every  one 
had  their  own,  sorrow  an  acre  of  that  prop- 
erty would  be  theirs.  'Tis  a  long  story, 
but  if  you  like  to  hear  it,  you're  welcome. 
It's  more  ])leasure  than  pain  to  me  to  tell 
it,  though  many  a  man  in  my  situation 
wouldn't  have  the  heart  to  go  over  it." 

Foglass  pronounced  his  willingness  at 
once  ;  and,  a  fresh  jorum  of  punch  being 
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concocted,  Dalton  commenced  that  narra- 
tive of  liis  marriage,  widovvliood,  and  loss 
of  fortune,  of  which  the  reader  ah'eady 
knows  the  chief  particulars,  and  with 
whose  details  we  need  not  twice  inflict  him. 

The  narrative  was  a  very  long  one  ;  nor 
was  it  rendered  more  SHiccincfc  by  the  man- 
ner of  the  narrator,  nor  the  frequent  inter- 
ru])tions  to  which,  for  explanation's  sake, 
Foglass  subjected  him.  Shall  we  own,  too, 
that  the  punch  had  some  share  in  the  in- 
tricacy, Dalton's  memory  and  Foglass's  per- 
ceptions growing  gradually  more  and  more 
nebulous  as  the  evening  wore  on.  Without 
at  all  wishing- to  impugn  Dalton's  good 
faith,  it  must  be  owned  that,  what  between 
his  occasional  reflections,  his  doubts, 
guesses,  surmises,  and  suspicions,  his  spec- 
ulations as  to  the  reason  of  this  and  the 
cause  of  that,  it  was  very  difficult  for  a  man 
so  deeply  versed  in  punch  as  Foglass  to 
carry  away  anything  like  a  clear  notion  of 
the  eventful  occurrences  related.  The 
strength  of  the  potation,  the  hour,  the 
length  of  the  story,  the  parenthetical  inter- 
ruptions— which,  although  only  by-patlis, 
often  looked  exactly  like  the  high  road — 
and  ])robably.  too,  certain  inaccuracies  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  ear-trumpet,  which 
grew  to  be  very  difficult  at  last — all  contrib- 
uted, more  or  less,  to  a  mystification  which 
finally  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  very 
confused  dream. 

Had  the  worthy  ex-consul  then  been  put 
on  his  oath,  he  cuuldu't  have  said  whether 
or  not  Sir  Stafford  had  murdered  the  late 
Mr.  Godfrey,  or  if  that  crime  should  be 
attributed  to  Dalton's  late  wife.  Between 
Sir  Guy  Stafford  and  Sir  Stafford  Onslow, 
he  had  a  vague  suspicion  of  some  Siamese 
bond  of  union,  but  that  they  were  cut 
asunder  late  in  life,  and  were  now  drifting 
in  different  currents,  he  also  surmised. 
But  which  of  them  "got  the  fortune,"*and 
which  had  not — who  held  the  estate  at 
present,  and  how  Dalton  came  to  be  there 
at  that  moment  relating  the  story — were 
Chinese  puzzles  to  him. 

Murder,  matrimony,  debts,  difficulties, 
and  chancery  suits  danced  an  infernal  reel 
through  his  brain  ;  and,  what  with  the 
scattered  fragments  of  Irish  life  thrown  in 
incidentally,  of  locking  dmner-parties  in, 
and  barring  the  sheriff  out,  of  being  chased 
by  bailiffs,  or  hunting  tliem — all  these 
"  divertisements  "  ending  in  a  residence 
abroad,  with  its  manifold  discomforts  and 
incongruities — poor  Foglass  was  in  a  state 
which,  were  it  only  to  be  permanent,  would 
have  presented  a  spectacle  of  very  lament- 
able insanity. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  fact  that  he 


could  come  to  was,  that  Dalton  ought  to 
be  enormously  rich,  and  that  now  he  hadn't 
a  sixpence  ;  that  the  Avealthy  banker  was 
somehow  the  cause.  Count  Stephen  being 
not  altogether  blameless  ;  and  that  Kate 
was  living  a  life  of  extravagance  and  waste, 
while  her  father  and  sister  were  waging  a 
hard  fight  with  the  very  grimmest  of  pov- 
erty. 

"L'homme  propose."'  etc.,  says  the  ad- 
age ;  and  the  poet  tells  us  an  instance,  that 
"  those  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to 
pray."  So  in  the  present  case,  Mr.  Fo- 
glass, whose  mission  was  to  pump  Peter 
Dalton  out  of  every  family  secret  and  cir- 
cumstance, had  opened  such  an  unexpected 
stream  of  intelligence  upon  himself  that  he 
was  actually  carried  away  in  the  flood. 

"You've  been  hardly  used,  Dalton," 
said  he  at  last.  "  I  may  say,  infamously 
treated  !  Not  only  your  fortune  taken 
away,  but  your  children  torn  from  you  !" 

"Ay,  just  so."  Dalton  liked  sympathy 
too  well  to  cavil  about  his  title  to  it. 
"  True  for  you  ;  a  harder  case  than  mine 
you'll  not  hear  of  in  a  summer's  day.  My 
elegant  fine  place,  my  beautiful  domain, 
the  seat  of  my  ancestors — or,  if  they  weren't, 
they  were  my  wife's,  and  that's  all  the 
same — and  to  be  sitting  here,  in  a  foreign 
country,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
home  !  Oh,  dear  I  oh,  dear!  but  that's  a 
change!"  For  an  instant  thought  over- 
whelmed him,  and  he  was  silent ;  then, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  Foglass,  he  added,  in  a 
dreamy  soliloquy,  "  Hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  home,  drinking  bad  brandy, 
with  a  deaf  chap  in  a  red  wig  for  com- 
pany ! " 

"I  call  yours  a  case  of  downright  oppres- 
sion, Dalton,"  resumed  the  other,  who  for- 
tunately heard  nothing  of  the  last  remark. 
"  If  you  had  been  residing  in  Persia  or  the 
Caucasus — even  in  the  Danubian  provinces 
— we'd  have  made  you  a  case  for  the  For- 
eign Office.  You'd  have  had  your  compen- 
sation, sir.  Ay,  faith  !  you'd  have  had  «a 
good  round  sum  for  the  murder  of  your 
father — old  what's  his  name  ?  You'd  "have 
had  your  claim,  sir,  for  the  loss  of  that  fine 
boy  the  Austrians  have  taken  from  you, 
Mrs.  Dalton's  wardrobe,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  I  must  repeat  my  conviction, 
you've  been  grossly — infamously  treated  ! " 

"  And  just  to  think  of  my  own  flesh  and. 
blood — Stephen,  my  uncle  f" 

"  I  can't  think  of  him,  sir  !  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  him  I"  cried  Foglass,  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

"  A  count  of  the  empire  ! "  resumed 
Dalton  ;  "a  field-marshal,  and  a  something 
else,  with  his  Maria  Teresa  ! " 
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*'  At  his  age  lie  might  give  up  those  hab- 
its/* said  Foglass,  who  liad  converted  the 
cross  of  the  empress  into  a  very  different 
relationsliip. 

"  And  now,  there's  Kuce,"  said  Dalton, 
who  never  heard  liis  comment — "there's 
Kate,  my  own  favorite  of  them  all  !  thinks 
no  more  about  ns  than  if  we  didn't  belong 
to  her  ! " 

"  Living  in  splendor  ! "  miimbled  Fo- 
glass.      "  Boundless  extravagance  !  " 

"Just  so!     Wasting  hundreds 
the  money  about  like  chaff  ! " 

"I  saw  a  ball-dress  of  hers  myself,  at 
Madame  Fanchonc's,  that  was  to  cost  three 
thousand  francs  !" 

"  Three  thousand  francs!  How  am  I  to 
bear  it  all  ? "  exclaimed  Dalton,  fiercely. 
**  Will  any  man  tell  me  how  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman, with  an  embarrassed  estate,  and  in 
the  present  times,  can  meet  such  extrava- 
gance as  that  ?  Three  thousand  francs  ! 
and,  maybe,  for  a  flimsy  rag,  that  wouldn't 
stand  a  sliowcr  of  rain  !  Oh,  Fogies  !  you 
don't  know  the  man  that's  sitting  before 
you — hale  and  stout  and  hearty  as  he  looks 
— the  trials  he  has  gone  througli,  and  the 
troubles  he  has  faced — just  for  his  children. 
Denying  himself  every  enjoyment  in  life!  " 
— here  he  sipped  his  glass — "giving  up 
every  little  comfort  he  was  used  to  ! " — 
another  sip — "  all  for  his  family  !  Look 
at  my  coat!  feel  the  wool  of  it ;  see  my 
breeches,  'tis  like  the  hide  of  a  bear  they 
are  ;  take  notice  of  my  shoes  ;  and  there's 
my  purse,  with  two  florins  and  eight 
kreutzers  in  it ;  and,  may  I  never  see 
glory,  if  I  don't  owe  a  little  bill  in  every 
shop  that  will  trust  me  !  And  for  what  ? 
Answer  me  that.     For  what  ?"' 

Although  the  savage  energy  with  which 
this  question  was  put  would  have  extorted 
an  answer  from  the  least  willing  witness, 
Foglass  was  unable  to  reply,  and  only  stared 
in  mute  astonishment. 

"  I'll  tell  you" for  what,  Fogies,"  resumed 
Dalton,  with  a  stroke  of  his  clenched  fist 
upon  the  table — "111  tell  you  for  what  !  | 
To  have  a  son  in  the  hussars,  and  a  daugh- 
ter in  all  the  height  of  fashion  and  fine 
life  !  That's  it,  Fogies.  My  boy  keeping 
company  with  all  the  first  people  in  Aus- 
tria, hand  and  glove  with — what's  his 
name  ? — something  like  j\Iisty  or  Hazy — I 
forget  it  now — dining,  driving,  and  shoot- 
ing with  them.     And  my  girl,  Kate 

But  you  know  better  than  myself  what 
style  she's  keeping  !  That's  the  reason  I'm 
what  you  see  me  here! — pining  away  in 
solitude  and  small  means !  All  for  my 
children's  sake  ! " 

"It  is  liighly  meritorious.     It  does  you 


honor,    Dalton,"  said  the  other   emphati 
cally. 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  does,"  said  he,  with  n 
sigh.     "  But  how  few  know  it,  after  all  ! '" 

"And  has  this  same  Sir  .Stafford  never 
taken  any  steps  towards  reeom])cnsing  vou  ? 
Has  there  been  nothing  like  an  aliunde  for 
the  great  losses  you've  sustained  ?" 
I      "  Oh,  indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  he  made 
me  a  kind  of  an  offer  once  ;  but  you  see  it 
j  was  hampered  with  so  many  conditions  and 
restrictions,  and  the  like,  that  I  rejected  it 
I  with  contempt.      '  No,'  says  I,  '  'tisn't  pov- 
erty  will    ever   make  me   demean  the  old 
family  !     The  Daltons  won't  suffer  disgrace 
j  from  me  !"' 

[      "He   could   have   assisted   you  without 
'  such  an  alternative,  Dalton." 
j      "  Maybe  he  could,  indeed  ! "  sighed  the 
other. 

i  _  "  I  know  it  well  ;  the  man  is  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  England — the  head  of  a 
great  bank  besides,  making  thousands  every 
week." 

"  I  often  thought  of  that,"  said  Dalton. 
"  Sure  it  would  cost  him  little  just  to  dis- 
count a  small  thing  for  me  at  three  months. 
I'd  take  care  to  meet  it,  of  course  ;  and  he'd 
never  lose  a  sixpence  by  me.  Indeed,  he'd 
be  gaining  ;  for  he'd  have  the  commission, 
and  the  discount,  and  the  interest,  and 
the  devil  knows  what  besides  of  law  ex- 
penses  " 

Here  he  stopped  abruptly,  for  he  had  un- 
wittingly strayed  ijito  another  and  very 
different  hypothesis  regarding  the  fate  of 
his  bill.  However,  he  pulled  up  short, 
tossed  off  his  punch,  and  said,  "I  only 
wish  lie'd  do  it  !" 

"  Why  not  try  him,  then  ? — you  ought, 
at  least,  to  give  yourself  the  chance." 

"  And,  if  he  refused  me,  I'd  have  to  call 
him  out,"  said  Dalton,  gravely  ;  "  and  just 
see  all  the  confusion  that  would  lead  to. 
My  daughter  on  a  visit  there,  myself  here, 
maybe,  obliged  to  go  hundreds  of  miles  to 
meet  liini,  and  no  end  to  the  expense,  tak- 
ing a  friend  with  me,  too.  ^o,  no  !  that 
would  be  too  selfisli  entirely." 

"What  if  you  were  to  thi-ow  out  a  hint, 
when  yon  write  to  your  daughter.  Allude 
to  present  pressure  for  money — speak  of 
tenants  in  arrear — remittances  not  arrived." 

"  Oh,  faith  !  there's  no  need  promjiting 
me  about  these  things,"  said  Dalton,  with 
a  bitter  laugh.  "I  know  them  too  w^ell 
already. " 

"  Write  a  few  lines,  then  ;  you'll  find 
paper  and  pens  on  that  table.  I've  told 
you  that  I  will  send  it  under  my  own  seal, 
with  the  despatches." 

Dalton   was   verv  little  ffiveii  to  letter- 
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writing  at  any  period,  bnt  to  encounter  the 
labor  at  night  by  candleliglit,  and  after  a 
four  liours'  carouse,  seemed  to  him  quite 
out  of  the  question.  Still,  the  Embassy 
seal,  whatever  tiiat  might  be,  was  no  com- 
mon temptation.  Perhaps  he  fancied  it  to 
be  like  one  of  tiiose  ])()rtentous  appendages 
which  are  seen  attached  to  roynl  grants  ! 
Wlio  can  tell  what  amount  of  wax  and  rib- 
bon his  imagination  bestowed  upon  it  ! 
Besides  this,  there  was  another  motive — 
never  again,  pei'haps,  should  he  be  able  to 
write  without  Nelly's  knowledge.  This 
consideration  decided  the  question  at  once. 
Accordmgly  he  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
seated  himself  gravely  to  the  work,  which 
proceeded  thus  ; 

"^'Dear  Kate  : — I'm  spending  the  even- 
ing with  your  friend  the  ambassador  of — I 
forget  where — Fogies  is  his  name — and  as 
pleasarit  a  man  as  I  ever  met ;  and  he  sends 
his  regards  to  you  and  all  the  family,  and 
transmits  this  under  his  ov.'u  seal.  Things 
is  going  on  bad  enough  here.  Not  a  shil- 
ling out  of  Crognoborraghaji.  Healey  ran 
away  with  the  November  rent  and  the  crops, 
and  Sweeney's  got  into  the  place,  and  won't 
give  it  up  to  any  one  without  ho  gets  forty 
pound  !  I'd  give  him  forty  of  my  teeth  as 
soon,  if  I  had  them  !  Ryan  shot  Mr.  John- 
son coming  home  from  work,  and  will  be 
hanged  on  Saturday  ;  and  that's  in  our 
favor,  as  he  was  a  life  in  Ilonan's  lease. 
There's  no  money  in  Ireland,  Kellet  tells 
me,  and  there's  none  here.  Where  the 
blazes  is  it  all  gone  to  ?  Maybe,  like  the 
potatoes,  'tis  dying  out  ! 

"  Frank's  well  sick  of  soldiering  ;  they 
chained  him  up  like  a  dog,  with  his  hand 
to  his  leg,  the  other  night  for  going  to  the 
play ;  and  if  he  wasn't  a  born  gentleman, 
he  says,  they'd  have  given  him  '  four-and- 
twenty,'  as  he  calls  it,  with  a  stick  for  im- 
pudence. Stephen's  no  more  good  to  him 
than  an  old  umbrella — never  gave  him  l)it 
nor  sup  !  Bad  luck  to  the  old  neygur — I 
can't  speak  of  him. 

''  Nelly  goes  on  carving  and  cutting  away 
as  before.  There's  not  a  saint  in  the  calen- 
dar that  she  didn't  make  out  of  rotten 
wood  this  winter,  and  little  Hans  buys  them 
all,  at  a  fair  price,  she  says  ;  but  I  call  a 
Holy  Family  cheap  at  ten  florins,  and  'tis 
giving  the  Virgin  away  to  sell  her  for  a 
Prussian  dollar.  'Tis  a  nice  way  for  one  of 
the  Daltons  to  be  living — by  her  own  in- 
dustry ! 

"  I  often  wish  for  you  back  here  ;  but  Pd 
be  sorry,  after  all,  ye'd  come,  for  the  place 
is  poorer  than  ever,  and  you're  in  good 
quarters,  and  snug  where  you  are. 


"  Tell  me  how  they  treat  you — if  they're 
as  kind  as  before — and  how  is  the  old  man, 
and  isthegoutbadwitli  him  still?  I  send  you 
tliis  little  bill  Martin  Cox,  of  Drumsnagh, 
enclosed  me  for  sixty-tAvo  ten-and-eight. 
Could  you  get  the  old  baronet  to  put  bis 
name  on  it  for  me  ?  Tell  him  'tis  as  good 
as  the  bank  paper,  that  Cox  is  as  respect- 
able a  man  as  any  in  Lcitrim,  and  an  es- 
tated  gentleman,  like  myself,  and  of  coutfc 
tliat  we'll  take  care  to  I'ave  the  cash  ready 
for  it  when  due.  This  Avill  be  a  great  ccm- 
venience  to  me,  and  Fogies  says  it  will  be 
a  i^leasure  to  Sir  Stafford,  besides  extend- 
ing his  connection  among  Irish  gentlemen. 
If  ho  seems  to  like  the  notion,  say  that  your 
father  is  well  known  in  Ireland,  and  can 
help  him  to  a  very  lively  business  in  the 
same  way.  Indeed,  I'd  have  Ijeen  a  fortune 
to  him  myself  alone,  if  he'd  had  the  dis- 
counting of  me  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

"  Never  mind  this,  however,  for  brag- 
ging is  not  genteel;  but  get  me  his  name, 
and  send  me  the  'bit  cf  stif['  by  return  of 
post. 

"  If  he  v/ants  to  be  civil,  maybe  he'll  put 
it  into  the  bank  himself,  and  send  me  the 
money;  and  if  so,  let  the  order  be  on  Hallar 
and  Oelcher.  for  I've  a  long  account  with 
Kock  and  Elz,  and  maybe  they'd  keep  a 
grip  of  the  cash,  and  I'd  just  be  Avhere  I 
v/as  before. 

''  If  I  can  get  out  of  this  next  spring  it 
would  be  a  great  economy,  for  I  owe  some- 
thing to  everybody,  and  a  new  place  always 
gives  courage. 

"  I'm  hesitating  whether  I'll  go  to  Genoa 
or  New  York,  but  cheapness  will  decide 
me,  for  I  only  live  noAV  for  my  family. 

''  With  all  my  affection,  believe  me  your 
"  fond  father, 

"  Peter  Dalton. 

"  P.S. — If  Sir  S.  would  rather  have  my 
own  acceptance,  let  him  draw  for  a  hundred, 
at  three  months,  and  I'm- ready;  but  don't 
disappoint  me,  one  way  or  other.  Wood  is 
fifteen  florins  a  'klafter'  here,  now,  and 
I've  nobody  to  cut  it  Avhcn  it  comes  home, 
as  Andy  tciok  a  slice  out  of  his  shin  on  Fri- 
day last  Avith  the  hatchet,  and  is  in  bed  ever 
since.  Vegetables,  too,  is  dear,  and  since 
Frank  Avent,  we  never  see  a  bit  of  game. 

''  2nd  P.S. — If  you  had  such  a  thing  as 
a  warm  Avinter  cloak  that  you  didn't  want, 
vou  might  send  it  to  Nelly.  She  goes  out 
in  a  thing  like  a  bit  of  brown  paper,  and 
the  wooden  shoes  is  mighty  unhandy  Avith 
her  lameness. 

"  Mind  the  bill." 

"  You  are  Avriting  a  rather  lengthy  de- 
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spatch,Dalton,"  said  Foglass,  who  had  twice 
do^ed  off  to  sleep,  and  woke  again,  only  to 
see  him  still  occupied  with  his  e})istle. 

"  It's  done  now,"  said  Dalton,with  a  sigh; 
for,  without  well  knowing  why,  he  was  not 
quite  satisfied  with  tlie  peiiormance. 

"  I  wish  you'd  just  atld  a  line  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Ricketts — ]\lrs.Major-Greneral  Eicketts 
— who  resides  at  Florence,  is  so  desirous  to 
know  her.  You  can  mention  that  she  is 
one  of  the  first  people,  but  so  exclusive 
about  acquaintance,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  presented  to  her,  but  that 
this  coming  winter  the  Embassy  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  open  a  door  to  so  very  desirable 
an  object." 

"  Lady  Hester  will  know  her,  of  course?" 
said  Dal  ton,  whose  sense  of  proprieties  was 
usually  clear  enough  when  selfishness  did 
not  interfere,  "  and  1  don't  see  that  my 
daughter  should  extend  her  acquaintance 
through  any  other  channel." 

'•'  Oil,  very  true;  it's  of  no  consequence. 
I  only  meant  it  as  an  attention  to  Miss 
Dalton;  but  your  observation  is  very  just," 
said  Foglass,  who  suddenly  felt  that  he  Avas 
on  dangerous  ground. 

"  Depend  upon't.  Fogies,  my  daughter 
is  in  the  best  society  of  the  place,  whatever 
it  is.     It's  not  a  Dalton  would  be  left  out." 

Foglass  repeated  his  most  implicit  con- 
viction in  this  belief,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  efface  the  memory  of  the  sugges- 
t'ion,  but  without  success.  Family  pride 
was  a  kind  of  birdlime  with  old  Dalton,  and 
if  he  but  touched,  he  could  not  leave  it. 
The  consequences,  however,  went  no  fur- 
ther than  long  and  intricate  dissertation  on 
the  Dalton  blood  for  several  centuries  back, 
through  which  Foglass  slept  just  as  soundly 
as  the  respected  individuals  there  recorded, 
and  was  only  awoke  at  last  by  Dalton  rising 
to  take  leave— an  event  at  last  suggested  Ijy 
the  empty  decanter. 

"  And  now.  Fogies,"  said  he,  summing 
up,  "  you'll  not  wonder,  that  if  we're  poor, 
we're  proud.  I  suppose  you  never  heard 
of  a  better  stock  tlian  that  since  you  Avero 
born?" 

"  ]^ever,  by  Jove!  Guelphs,  Ghibellines, 
and  Hapsburgs  are  nothing  to  them.  Good 
night,  good  night!  I'll  take  care  of  your 
letter.  It  shall  go  to-morrow  in  the  Em- 
bassv-bag. " 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


AN    INVASION. 


To  afford  the  reader  the  explanation  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  chapter,   we  have 


been  obliged  to  leave  Kate  Dalton  waiting, 
in  mingled  anxiety  and  suspense,  for  the 
hour  of  Mrs.  liicketts's  visit.  Although  her 
mind  principally  dwelt  upon  the  letter 
which  had  been  announced  as  coming  from 
hei'  father — an  event  so  strange  as  natur- 
ally to  cause  astonishment — she  also  occa- 
sionally recurred  to  the  awkwardness  of 
receiving  persons  whom  Lady  Hester  had  so 
scrupulously  avoided,  and  being  involved 
in  an  acquaintanceship  so  unequivocally 
pronounced  vulgar.  A  few  short  months 
before,  and  the  incident  would  have  worn 
a  very  different  asiDcct  to  her  eyes.  She 
would  have  dwelt  alone  on  the  kindness  of 
one,  an  utter  stranger,  addressing  her  in 
terms  of  respectful  civility,  and  ijrofl'ering 
the  intention  of  a  visit.  She  would  have 
been  grateful  for  the  good-nature  that  took 
charge  of  a  communication  for  her.  She 
would  have  viewed  the  whole  as  a  sort  of 
flattering  notice,  and  never  dreamed  of  that 
long  catalogue  of  "  inconveniences  "  and 
annoyances,  so  prolifically  associated  with 
the  event  as  it  at  present  stood.  She  was 
greatly  changed  in  many  respects.  She 
had  been  daily  accustomed  to  hear  the 
most  outrageous  moral  derelictions  lightly 
treated,  or  at  least  but  slightly  censured. 
For  every  fault  and  failing  there  was  a 
skillful  excuse  or  a  charitable  explanation. 
The  errors  of  the  fashionable  world  were 
shown  to  bo  few,  insignificant,  and  venial  ; 
and  the  code  showed  no  exception  to  the 
rule  that  '^well-bred  people  can  do  no 
wrong;"  vulgarity  alone  was  criminal  ;  and 
the  sins  of  the  underbred  admitted  of  no 
palliation.  Her  sense  of  justice  might 
have  revolted  against  such  judgments,  had 
reason  been  ever  appealed  to;  but  such  was 
not  the  case.  Ridicule  alone  was  the  ar- 
biter: whatever  could  be  scoffed  at  was  de- 
testable; and  a  solecism  in  dress,  accent,  or 
demeanor,  was  a  higher  crime  than  many  a 
grave  transgression  or  glaring  iniquity. 

The  little  mimicries  of  Albert  Jekyl,  as 
he  descrilicd  Mrs.  Ricketts — the  few  depre- 
ciatory remarks  of  Lady  Hester  concerning 
her — Avould  have  outweighed  her  woi'th 
had  her  character  been  a  cornucopia  of 
goodness.  It  was,  then,  in  no  pleasant 
flurry  of  spirits  that,  just  as  the  clock 
struck  three,  Kate  heard  the  heavv  door  of 
the  palace  flung  wide,  and  the  sound  of 
wheels  echo  beneath  the  vaulted  entrance. 
The  next  moment  a  small,  one-horse  phae- 
ton, driven  by  a  very  meagre  servant  in  a 
tawdry  livery,  passed  into  the  court-yard, 
having  deposited  its  company  in  the  hall. 

There  had  been  a  time,  and  that  not  so 
very  far  back  either,  when  the  sight  of  that 
humble  equipage,  with  visitors,  Avould  have 
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made  her  heart  beat  to  the  lull  as  strong, 
albeit  with  very  different  emotions. 
Now,  however,  she  actually  glanced  at  tiie 
windows  to  see  if  it  had  attracted  notice, 
with  a  kind  of  terror  at  the  ridicule  it 
wonld  excite.  Never  did  slie  tiiink  an. old 
grey  horse  could  1)C  so  ugly — never  did 
wheels  make  so  intolerable  a  noise  before  ! 
Why  would  jjcople  dress  up  their  servants 
like  harlequins  ?  What  was  the  meaning 
of  that  leopard-skin  rug  for  the  feet  ?  It 
was  an  odious  little  vehicle  altogether. 
There  was  a  tawdry,  smirking,  self-satisfied 
pretension  about  its  poverty  that  made  one 
wish  for  a  break-down  on  looking  at  it ! 

"  Mrs.  Montague  Ricketts  and  Miss  Rick- 
ctts,"  said  a  very  demure-looking  groom  of 
the  chambers  ;  and  although  his  features 
were  immaculate  in  their  expression  of  re- 
spect, Kate  felt  offended  at  what  she 
thought  was  a  flippancy  in  the  man's  man- 
ner. 

Although  the  announcement  was  thus 
made,  the  high  and  mighty  personages 
were  still  three  rooms  off,  and  visible  only 
in  the  dim  distance,  coming  slowly  for- 
ward. 

Leaning  on  her  sister's  arm,  and  with  a  step 
at  once  graceful  and  commanding,  Mrs. 
Ricketts  came  on.  At  least,  so  Kate  judged 
an  enormous  pyramid  of  crimson  velvet  and 
ermine  to  be,  from  the  summit  of  which 
waved  a  sufficiency  of  plumes  for  a  moder- 
ate hearse.  The  size  and  dignity  of  this 
imposing  figure  almost  entirely  eclipsed 
poor  Martha,  and  completely  shut  out  the 
slender  proportions  of  3Ir.  Scroope  Purvis, 
Avho,  from  being  loaded  like  a  sumpter-mule 
with  various  articles  for  the  road,  was  pass- 
ed over  by  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  and 
believed  to  be  a  servant.  Slow  as  was  the 
order  of  march,  Purvis  made  it  still  slower, 
by  momentarily  dropping  some  of  the  ar- 
ticles with  which  he  was  charged  ;  and  as 
they  comprised  a  foot-stool,  a  poodle,  two 
parasols,  an  album,  a  smelling-bottle,  a 
lorgnette,  with  various  cushions,  shawls 
and  a  portable  fire-screen,  his  difficulties 
may  be  rather  compassionated  than  cen- 
sured. 

"  Scroope,  how  can  you  ?  Martha,  do 
speak  to  him.  It's  down  again  !  He'll 
smash  my  lorgnette — he'll  smother  Fidele. 
How  very  awkward — how  absurd  we  shall 
look  !  "  Such  were  the  sotto  voce  accom- 
paniments that  filled  up  the  intervals  till 
they  arrived  at  the  great  drawing-room 
where  Kate  Dalton  sat. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  watched  a  great 
tragedy  queen  emerging  from  the  flats,  when 
after  a  lively  dialogue  with  the  prompter  and 
the  utterance    of   a  pleasant  jest,  she   is- 


sues forth  ui)on  the  open  stage,  to  vent  the 
sorrows  or  the  wrongs  of  injured  woman- 
hood, he  may  form  some  faint  idea  of  the 
rapid  transformation  that  Mrs.  Ricketts  un- 
derwent as  she  j^assed  the  door-sill.  Her 
first  movement  was  a  sudden  bound  for- 
wards, or,  at  least,  such  an  a^jproaeh  to  a 
spring  as  a  body  so  imposing  could  accom- 
plish, and  then,  throwing  her  arms  wide, 
she  seemed  as  if  about  to  enclose  Miss  Dal- 
ton in  a  fast  embrace  ;  and  so  doubtless 
had  she  done  if  Kate  had  responded  to  the 
sign.  A  deep  and  very  formal  curtsey  was, 
however,  her  only  acknowledgment  of  this 
spontaneous  burst  of  feeling,  and  Mrs. 
Ricketts,  like  a  skillful  general,  at  once 
changing  her  plan  of  attack,  converted  her 
ardor  into  astonishment,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  resemblance  ! 
Could  you  believe  it  possible,  Martha  ?  A 
thousand  apologies,  my  dear  Miss  Dalton, 
for  this  rudeness' ;  but  you  are  so  wonder- 
fully like  our  dear,  dear  friend,  Lady  Caro- 
line Montressor,  that  I  actually  forgot  my- 
self. Pray  forgive  me,  and  let  me  present 
my  sister, 'Miss  Ricketts.  My  brother,  Mr. 
Scroope  Purvis,  Miss  Dalton." 

The  ceremonial  of  introduction  over,  and 
Mrs.  Ricketts  being  at  last  seated — a  very 
tedious  operation,  in  which  the  arrange- 
ment of  cushions,  pillows  and  footstools 
played  a  consi)icuous  part — that  bland  lady 
began,  in  her  very  softest  of  voices  : 

"This,  indeed,  repays  me — amply,  fully 
repays  me  ! — eh,  Martha  ?  " 

"Quite  so,  sister,"  responded  Martha,  in 
a  meek  whisper. 

"  A  poor  invalid  as  I  am,  rarely  rising 
from  a  sofa  except  to  snatch  the  perfumed 
odors  of  a  violet  in  spring,  or  to  listen  to 
ihiQ  murmurs  of  a  rippling  fountain  ;  de- 
nied all  the  excitements  of  society  by  a  ner- 
vous temperament  so  finely  strung  as  to  be 
jarred  by  contact,  even  the  remotest,  with 
inferior  souls — think  of  what  ecstasy  a  mo- 
ment like  this  affords  me  !  " 

As  Kate  was  profoundly  ignorant  to  what 
happy  combination  of  circumstances  this 
blissful  state  could  be  attributed,  she  could 
only  smile  courteously,  and  mutter  some 
vague  expression  of  her  pleasure,  satisfac- 
tion, and  so  forth. 

"Eve  in  her  own  paradise  !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Ricketts,  as  she  turned  her  eyes  from 
Kate  to  the  gorgeous  chamber  in  which 
they  were  seated.  "  May  I  ask  if  the  taste 
of  these  decorations  be  yours.  Miss  Dalton?  " 

"Lady  Hester  Onslow's,  madam,"  said 
Kate,  quietly. 

"I  declare  I  like  these  hangings  better 
than  '  Gobelins' — they  are  lighter  and  more 
o-raceful.     You  remember,  Martha,  I  told 
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the  dear  Queen  of  Saxony  that  blue  velvet 
would  go  so  well  with  her  small  pictures. 
We  discussed  the  point  every  moniing  at 
breakfact  for  a  week,  and  the  poor  dear 
king  at  last  called  us  the  *'  blue  devils ' — 
very  hapjiy,  wasn't  it.  Miss  Dalton  ?  But  he 
speaks  English  just  like  one  of  ourselves." 

"  These  arc  all  Dutch  pictures,  I  per- 
ceive," said  Purvis,  who,  with  his  poodlo 
under  his  arm,  was  making  a  tour  of  the 
room,  peering  into  everything,  opening  \ 
books,  prying  into  china  jars,  and  spying 
into  work-boxes,  as  though  in  search  of 
some  missing  article.  I 

"  I'm  tired  of  Wou-Wou-Wou "  Here 

the  poodle  barked,  doubtless  in  the  belief 
tluit  he  was  responding  to  an  invitation. 
"Down,  Fidcle  !  Wou-vermans,"  gulped 
out  Purvis.     "He's  always  the  same." 

"But  those  dear  white  palfreys,  how  I 
love  tliem  !  I  always  have  a  white  horse 
out  of  regard  for  Wouvermans." 

Kate  thouglit  of  the  poor  grey  in  the 
courtyard,  and  said  nothing. 

"  And  tliere  is  something  so  touching — 
so  exquisitely  touching — in  those  Flemish 
interiors,  where  the  good  wife  is  seated 
reading,  and  a  straggling  sunbeam  comes 
slanting  in  upon  the  tiled  floor.  Little 
peeps  of  life,  as  it  were,  in  a  class  of  which 
we  know  nothnig  ;  for  really.  Miss  Dalton, 
in  our  order,  sympathies  are  too  much  fet- 
tered ;  and  I  often  think  it  would  be  better 
that  we  knew  more  of  the  middle  classes  ! 
When  I  say  this,  of  course  I  do  not  mean 
as  associates — far  less  as  intimates — but  as 
ingredients  in  the  grand  scheme  of  uni- 
versal nature." 

"  'The  no-no-noblcst  study  of  man-man- 
kind is ' — what  is  it,  sister  ?  " 

"  '  Man,'  Scroope  ;  but  the  poet  intended 
to  refer  to  the  great  aims  and  objects  of 
our  being.  Don't  you  think  so.  Miss  Dal- 
ton ?  It  was  not  man  in  the  little  cares  of 
every-day  life,  in  his  social  relations,  but 
man  in  his  destinies,  in  his  vast  future, 
when  he  goes  beyond  '  that  ))ourne '  " 

"  From  which  nobody  ever  got  out  again," 
cackled  Purvis,  in  an  ecstasy  at  the  readi- 
ness of  his  quotation. 

"'From  which  no  traveler  returns,' 
Scroope,  is,  I  believe,  the  more  correct  ver- 
sion." 

"Then  it  don't  mean  pur-jiur-pur-purga- 
tory,"  gulped  Scroope,  who,  as  soon  as  the 
word  was  uttered,  became  shocked  at  what 
he  said.  "  I  forgot  you  were  a  Ro-Ro-Ro- 
man.  Miss  Dalton,"  said  he,  blushing. 

"You  are  in  error,  Scroope,"  said  Mrs. 
Ricketts.  "  Miss  Dalton  is  one  of  our- 
selves. All  the  distinguished  Irish  are  of 
the  Reformed  faith." 


"I  am  a  Catholic,  madam,"  said  Kate, 
not  knowing  vvhether  to  be  more  amused 
or  annoyed  at  the  turn  the  conversation 
had  taken. 

"I  knew  it,"  cried  Purvis,  in  delight. 
"  I  tracked  your  carriage  to  the  D-I)-Duo- 
mo,  and  I  went  in  after  you,  and  saw  you 
at  the  co-co-co-co " 

"  Corner,"  whispered  Martha,  who,  from 
his  agonies,  grew  afraid  of  a  lit. 

"No,  not  the  corner,  but  the  co-co-co- 
confessional — confessional,  where  you  stayed 
for  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  by  my  own 
watch  ;  and  I  couldn't  help  thinlcing  that 
your  pee-pec-pec-peccadilloes  were  a  good 
long  score,  by  the  time  it  took  to — to — to 
tell  them." 

"Thanks,  sir,"  said  Kate,  bowing,'  and 
with  difficulty  restraining  her  laughter ; 
"thanks  for  the  very  kind  interest  you 
seem  to  have  taken  in  my  spiritual  welfare." 

"Would  that  I  might  be  suffered  a  par- 
ticipation in  that  charge,  Miss  Dalton," 
cried  Mrs.  Ricketts,  with  enthusiasm,  "and 
allowed  to  hold  some  converse  with  you  on 
doctrinal  questions." 

"Try  her  with  the  posers,  sister,"  whis- 
i:)ered  Puiwis. 

"Hush,  Scroope.  Mere  opportunities  of 
friendly  discussion,  nothing  more  I  ask  for, 
Miss  Dalton." 

"Give  her  the  posers,"  whispered  Pur- 
vis, louder. 

"'Be  quiet,  Scroope.  I  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  resolve  the  doubts  of 
more  than  one  ere  this.  That  dear  angel, 
the  Princess  Ethelinda  of  Cobourg,  I  be- 
lieve I  may  say,  owes  her  present  enlight- 
enment to  our  sweet  evenings  together." 

"  Begin  with  the  posers." 

"Hush!  I  say,  Scroope." 

"May  I  ask,"  said  Kate,  "what  is  the 
suggestion  Mr.  Purvis  has  been  good  enough 
to  repeat  ?  " 

"  That  I  should  give  you  this  little  tract, 
Miss  Dalton,"  said  Mrs.  Ricketts,  as  she 
drew  out  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  arti- 
cles from  a  deep  pocket,  and  selected  from 
the  mass  a  small  blue-covered  pamphlet, 
bearing  the  title,  "Three  Posers  for  Papists, 
by  M.  R." 

"Montague  Ricketts,"  said  Purvis,  proud- 
ly ;  "  she  wrote  it  herself,  and  the  Pope 
won't  let  us  into  Rome  in  consequence. 
It's  very  droll,  too  ;  and  the  ])art  about 
the — the — Vir-gin " 

"  You  will,  I'm  sure,  excuse  me,  madam," 
said  Kate,  "  if  I  beg  that  this  subject  bc- 
suffered  to  drop.  My  thanks  for  the  inter- 
est this  gentleman  and  yourself  have  vouch- 
safed me  will  only  be  more  lasting  by  leav- 
ing the  impression  of  them  unassociated 
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with  anything  unpleasing.    You  were  good 
enough  ta  saytluit  you  Ir.id  u  letter  for  me? ' 

"■  A  letter  from  your  father — that  dear, 
fond  father,  who  dotes  so  ttistractingly  upon 
you,  and  who  really  seems  to  live  but  to 
cujov  your  triumphs.  Martha,  where  is 
the  letter  ?  " 

"I  gave  it  to  Scroope,  sister." 

"  No,  you  didn't.     I  never  saw " 

'•  Yes,  Scroo])e,  I  gave  it  to  you,  at  the 
drawing-room  tire '" 

'•  Yes,  to  be  sure,  and  I  put  it  into  the 
ca-ca-ca " 

'*' Not  the  candle,  I  hope,"  cried  Kate, 
in  terror. 

•'No,  into  the  card-rack  ;  and  there  it  is 
now." 

"  How  provoking  I"  cried  Mrs.  Ricketts  ; 
*'but  you  shall  have  it  to-morrow,  Miss 
Dalton.     I'll  leave  it  here  myself." 

"  Shall  I  appear  impatient,  madam,  if  I 
send  for  it  this  evening  ?" 

"  Of  course,  not,  my  dear  ]Miss  Dalton ; 
but  shall  [  commit  the  precious  charge  to 
a  menial's  hand  ?  " 

"  You  may  do  so  with  safety,  madam," 
said  Kate,  not  without  a  slight  irritation 
of  manner  as  she  spoke. 

"Mr.  Foglass,  the  late  minister  and  en- 
voy at " 

Here  a  tremendous  crash,  followed  by  a 
terrific  yelping  noise,  broke  in  npon  the 
collorpiy ;  for  it  was  Fidele  had  thrown 
down  a  Sevres  jar,  and  lay,  half-buried  and 
howling,  under  the  ruins.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  general  rising  of  the  company, 
some  to  rescue  the  struggling  poodle,  and 
others  in  vain  solicitude  to  gather  up  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  once  beautiful 
vase.  It  was  a  favorite  object  with  Lady 
Hester  ;  of  singular  rarity,  both  for  form 
and  design  ;  and  Kate  stood  speechless,  and 
almost  sick  with  shame  and  sorrow,  at  tiie 
sight,  not  heeding  one  syllable  of  the  ex- 
cuses and  apologies  poured  in  upon  her, 
nor  of  the  equally  valueless  assurances  that 
it  could  be  easily  mended  ;  that  Martha 
Avas  a  perfect  proficient  in  such  arts,  and 
that,  if  Scroopo  would  only  collect  the 
pieces  carefully,  the  most  difficult  connois- 
seur would  not  be  able  to  detect  a  flaw  in  it. 

"  I've  got  a  head  here  ;  but  the  no-nose 
is  off."  cried  Purvis. 

"Here  it  is,  Scroope.     I've  found  it." 

"No,  that's  a  toe,"  said  he  ;  "there's  a 
nail  to  it." 

"lam  getting  ill  —  I  shall  faint,"  said 
Mrs.  Ricketts,  retiring  upon  a  well-cushion- 
ed sofa  from  the  calamity. 

Martha  now  flew  to  the  bell-ro]ie  and 
pulled  it  violently,  while  Purvis  threw  open 
the  window,  and  with  such  rash  haste  as  to 


upset  a  stand  of  camellias,  thereby  scatter- 
ing plants,  biuls,  earth,  and  crockery  over 
the  floor,  while  poor  Kate,  thunderstruck 
at  the  avalanche  of  ruin  around  her,  leaned 
against  the  wall  for  su])])ort,  unable  to  stir 
or  even  speak.  As  Martha  continued  to 
tug  away  at  the  bell,  the  alarm,  suggesting 
the  idea  of  fire,  brought  three  or  four  serv- 
ants to  the  door  togethi'r. 

"  Madeira  !  quick,  iladoira  ! "  cried  ]\rar- 
tha,  as  she  unloosed  various  articles  of 
dress  from  her  sister's  throat,  and  prepared 
a  i)lan  of  operations  for  resuscitation  that 
showed  at  least  an  experienced  hand. 

"Bring  wine,"  said  Kate,  faintly,  to  the 
astonished  butler,  who,  not  noticing  Miss 
Ricketts's  order,  seemed  to  await  hers. 

"  Madeira  !  it  must  be  Madeira  ! "  cried 
Martha,  mildl3% 

"  She  don't  dislike  Mar-Mar-Marco-brun- 
ner,"  whisi3ered  Purvis  to  the  servant, 
"and  I'll  take  a  glass  too." 

Had  the  irru})tion  been  one  of  veritable 
housebreakers,  had  the  occasion  been  what 
newspapers  stereotype  as  a  "daring  burg- 
lary," Kate  Dalton  might,  in  all  likelihood, 
have  distinguished  herself  as  a  heroine. 
She  would,  it  is  more  than  probable,  have 
evinced  no  deficiency  either  of  courage  or 
presence  of  mind,  but  in  the  actual  con- 
tingency nothing  could  be  more  utterly 
helpless  than  she  i^roved  ;  and,  as  she  glided 
into  a  chair,  her  pale  face  and  trembling 
features  betrayed  more  decisive  signs  of 
suffering  than  the  massive  countenance 
Avliich  Martha  was  now  deluging  with  eau- 
de-Cologne  and  lavender. 

The  wine  soon  made  its  appearance — a 
very  imiDOsing  array  of  restoratives  —  the 
ambulatory  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Ricketts 
family,  was  all  dis]5layed  ujion  a  table. 
Martha,  divested  of  shawl,  bonnet,  and 
gloves,  stood  ready  for  action ;  and  thus, 
everything  being  in  readiness,  Mrs.  Rick- 
etts, whose  consideration  never  suffered  her 
to  take  people  unawares,  now  began  her 
nervous  attack  in  all  form. 

If  ague — hysterics — recover}^  from  drown- 
ing—  tic-dooloureux,  and  an  extensive 
burn,  had  all  sent  rei')resenta fives  of  their 
peculiar  agonies,  with  injunctions  to  strug- 
gle for  a  mastery  of  expression,  the  symp- 
toms could  scarcely  have  eqtialed  those 
now  exhibited.  There  was  not  a  contor- 
tion nor  convulsion  that  her  countenance 
did  not  undergo,  while  the  devil's  tattoo, 
kept  up  by  her  heels  upon  the  floor,  and 
her  knuckles  occasionally  on  the  table,  and 
now  and  then  on  Scroo]ie's  head,  added 
fearfully  to  the  effect  of  her  screams,  which 
varied  from  the  deep  groan  of  the  melo- 
dramc  to  the  wildest  shrieks  of  tragedy. 
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"  There's  no  danger,  Miss  Dalton,"  wliis- 
l^ered  Martliu,  whose  functions  of  liand- 
rubbing,  temple-batliing,  wine-giving,  and 
so  forth,  were  performed  with  a  most  jog- 
trot reguhirit3'. 

^' Wlien  she  sc-sc- screams, she's  all  right," 
added  Purvis" ;  and,  certainly,  the  most 
anxious  friend  might  have  been  comforted 
on  the  present  occasion. 

'"Shall  I  not  send  for  a  i)hYsician  ? " 
asked  Kate,  eagerly. 

"  On  no  account.  Miss  Dalton.  We  are 
quite  accustomed  to  these  seizures.  My 
dear  sister's  nerves  are  so  susceptible." 

"  Yes,"  said  Scroope,  who,  be  it  re- 
marked, had  already  half-finished  a  bottle 
of  hock,  ''poorZoe  is  all  sensibility  —  the 
scabbard  too  sharp  for  the  sword.  Won't 
you  have  a  glass  of  wine.  Miss  Dalton  ?  " 

''  Thanks,  sir,  I  take  none.  I  trust  she 
is  better  now — she  looks  easier." 

"  She  is  better  ;  but  this  is  a  difficult 
moment,"  whispered  Martha.  ''Anv  shock 
— anv  sudden  imj^ression  now  might  prove 
fatal.'" 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  then?"  said  Kate, 
in  terror. 

"She  must  be  put  to  bed  at  once,  the 
room  darkened,  and  the  strictest  silence 
preserved.     Can  you  spare  your  room?" 

"  Oh,  of  course,  anything — everything 
at  such  a  moment,"  cried  the  terrified  girl, 
whose  reason  was  now  completely  mastered 
by  her  fears. 

"  She  must  be  carried.  Will  you  give 
orders.   Miss  Dalton  ?    and  Scroope,   step 

down  to  the  carriage,  and  bring  up " 

Here  Miss  Ricketts's  voice  degenerated  into 
an  inaudil^le  whisper ;  but  Scroope  left  the 
room  to  obey  the  command. 

Her  sympathy  for  suffering  had  so  thor- 
oughly occupied  Kate,  that  all  the  train  of 
unpleasant  consequences  that  were  to  fol- 
low this  unhappy  incident  had  never  once 
occurred  to  her;  nor  did  a  thought  of  Lady 
Hester  cross  her  mind,  till,  suddenly,  the 
whole  flashed  upon  her,  by  the  appearance 
of  her  maid  Nina  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  To  your  own  room,  mademoiselle  ?  " 
asked  she,  with  a  look  that  said  far  more 
than  any  words. 

*•  Yes,  Nina,"  whispered  she.  "What  can 
I  do  ?  She  is  so  ill!  They  tell  me  it  may 
be  dangerous  at  any  moment,  and " 

"  Hush,  my  dear  Miss  Dalton  !  "  said 
Martha  ;  "  one  word  may  wake  her. " 

"  I'd  be  a  butterfly!"  whispered  the  sick 
lady,  in  a  low,  weak  treble  ;  Avlrile  a  smile 
of  angelic  beatitude  beamed  on  her  feat- 
ures. 

"Hush!  be  still !"  said  Martha,  motion- 
ifig  the  surrounders  to  silence. 


j      "  What  shall  I  do,  Nina?    Shall  I  go  and 
speak  to  my  lady?"  asked  Kate. 

A  significant  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  more 
negative  than  affirmative,  was  the  only  an- 
swer. 

"  I'd  be  a  gossamer,  and  you'd  be  the 
King  of  Thebes,"  said  Mrs.^Eicketts,  ad- 
dressnig  a  tall  footman,  who  stood  ready 
to  assist  in  carrying  her. 
j      "Yes,  madam,"  said  he,  respectfully. 

"'  She's  worse,"  whispered  Martha, 
'  gravely. 

I  "  And  we'll  walk  on  the  wall  of  China 
j  by  moonlight,  with  Cleopatra  and  Mr.Cob- 
1  den  ?  " 

I      "  Certainly,    madam,"    said    the   man, 
who  felt  the  question  too  direct  for  cvasicu. 

"  Has  she  been  working  slippers  for  the 
i  planet  Ju-Ju-Jupitcr  yet  ?"  asked  Purvis, 
j  eagerly,  as  he  entered  the  room,  heated 
!  and  flushed  from  the  weight  of  a  porteu- 
j  tons  bag  of  colored  wool. 
1  "No,  not  yet,"  whisjiered  Martha.  "You 
may  lift  her  now,  gently — very  gently,  and 
not  a  word. " 

And  in  strict  obedience  the  servants 
raised  their  fair  burden,  and  bore  her  from 
the  room,  after  Nina,  who  led  the  way  witli 
an  air  that  betokened  a  more  than  common 
indiiierence  to  human  suffering. 

"When  she  gets  at  Ju-Jupiter,"  said 
Purvis  to  Kate,  as  they  clo'sed  the  proces- 
sion, "it's  a  bad  symptom  ;  or  when  she 
fancies  she's  Hec-Hec-Hec-Hec " 

"  Hecate?" 

"  No  ;  not  Hec-Hecate,  but  Hecuba — 
Hecuba  ;  then  it's  a  month  at  least  before 
she  comes  round." 

"How  dreadful!"  said  Kate.  And  cer- 
tainly there  was  not  a  grain  of  hypocrisy 
in  the  fervor  with  which  she  uttered  it. 

"  I  don't  think  she'll  go  beyond  the  San- 
Sandwich  Islands  this  time,  however," 
added  he,  consolingly. 

"'  Hush,  Scroope!"  said  Martha.  And 
now  they  entered  the  small  and  exquisitely 
furnished  dressing-room  which  was  ajipro- 
priated  to  Kate's  use  ;  within  which,  and 
opening  upon  a  small  orangery,  stood  her 
bedroom. 

Nina,  who  scrupulously  obeyed  every  or- 
der of  her  young  mistress,  continued  the 
while  to  exhibit  a  hundred  j^etty  signs  of 
mute  rebellion. 

"  Lady  Hester  wishes  to  see  Miss  Dal- 
ton," said  a  servant  at  the  outer  door. 

"  Can  you  permit  me  for  a  moment  ?  " 
asked  Kate,  in  a  tremor. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  my  dear  Miss  Dalton  ; 
let  tiiere  be  no  ceremony  with  us,''  said 
Martha.  "  Your  kindness  makes  us  feel 
like  old  friends  already." 
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"  I  feel  myself  quite  ;it  liome,''  cried 
Scroope,  whose  head  was  not  proof  against 
so  much  wine;  and  then,  turning  to  one  of 
the  servants,  he  added  a  mild  recijiest  for 
the  two  bottles  that  were  left  on  the  draw- 
ing-room tal)le. 

Martlia  happily,  however,  overlicard  and 
revoked  the  order.  And  now  tlie  various 
attendants  withdrew,  leaving  tlic  family  to 
themselves. 

It  was  "in  no  pleasant  mood  that  Kate 
took  her  Avav  towards  Lady  Ilcster-s  apart- 
ment. The  drawing-room,  as  she  passed 
tlirough  it,  still  exhibited  some  of  the  signs 
of  its  recent  ruin,  and  the  servants  were  bus- 
ied in  collecting  fragments  of  porcelain  and 
flower-pots.  Their  murmured  comments, 
hushed  as  she  went  by,  told  her  how  the 
occurrence  was  already  the  gossip  of  the 
household.  It  was  impossible  for  her  not 
to  connect  herself  with  the  whole  misfor- 
tune.   '•'  But  for  her!" But  she  could  not 

endure  the  thought,  and  it  was  with  deep 
humiliation  and  trembling  in  every  limb 
that  she  entered  Lady  Hester's  chamber. 

*•'  Leave  me.  Celadon;  I  want  to  speak  to 
Miss  Dalton,"  said  Lady  Hester  to  the- hair- 
dresser, who  had  just  completed  one-half 
of  her  ladyship's  clicvehire,  leaving  the 
ether  side  pinned  and  rolled  up  in  those 
various  preparatory  stages,  Vv'hich  have  more 
of  promise  than  picturesque  about  them. 
Her  cheek  was  flushed,  and  her  eyes 
.sparkled  with  an  animation  that  betrayed 
more  passion  than  pleasure. 

"  What  is  this  dreadful  story  I've  heard, 
child,  and  that  the  house  is 'full  of  ?  Is 
it  possible  there  can  be  any  truth  in  it  ? 
Have  these  odious  people  actually  dared  to 
establish  themselves  here  ?  Tell  me,  cliild 
— speak  !'' 

*'Mrs.  Eicketts  became  suddenly  ill," 
said  Kate,  trembling ;  "  her  dog  threw 
down  a  china  jar." 

"  Xot  my  Sevres  jar — not  the  large  green 
one  with  the  figures  ?  " 

"  I  grieve  to  say  it  was  !  " 

"Go  on.  AViiat  then?"  said  Lady 
Hester,  dryly. 

"  Shocked  at  the  incident,  and  alarmed, 
besides,  by  the  fall  of  a  flower-stand,  she 
fainted  away,  and  subsequently  was  seized 
with  what  1  supposed  to  be  a  convulsive 
attack,  but  to  which  her  friends  seemed 
perfectly  accustomed,  and  pronounced  not 
dang-erous.  In  this  dilemma  they  asked 
me  if  they  migb.t  occupy  my  room.  Of 
course  I  could  not  refuse,  and  yet  felt, 
the  while,  that  I  had  no  right  to  extend 
the  hospitality  of  this  house.  I  saw  the 
indelicacy  of  what  I  was  doing.  I  Avas 
shocked  and  ashamed,  and  yet — — " 


"■  Go  on,"  said  Lady  Hester  once  more, 
and  with  a  stern  quietude  of  manner  that 
Kate  felt  more  acutely  than  even  an  angry 
burst  of  temper. 

"  I  have  little  more  to  say  ;  in  fact,  I 
know  not  what  I  am  saying,"  cried  she, 
guljiing  to  repress  the  torrent  of -suffering 
that  was  struggling  within  her. 

"Miss  Dalton,"  began  Lady  Hester 

"  Oh  !  why  not  Kate  ? "  broke  she  in 
with  a  choking  utterance. 

"  Miss  Dalton,"  resumed  Lady  Hester, 
and  as  if  not  hearing  the  entreaty,  "very 
little  knowledge  of  that  world  you  have 
lived  in  for  the  past  three  or  four  montlis 
might  have  taught  you  some  slight  self- 
possession  in  difficulty.  Still  less  acquaint- 
ance with  it  might  have  suggested  the 
recollection  that  these  people  are  no  inti- 
mates of  mine  ;  so  that,  even  were  tact 
wanting,  feeling,  cit  least,  should  have  dic- 
tated a  line  of  action  to  you." 

"  I  know  I  have  done  wrong.  I  knew  it 
at  the  time,  and  yet,  in  my  inexperience,  I 
could  not  decide  on  anything.  My  memory, 
too,  helped  to  mislead  me,  for  1  bethought 
me  that,  although  these  persons  were  not 
of  your  o^m  rank  and  station,  yet  you  had 
stooped  lower  than  to  them  when  j'ou  came 
to  visit  Xelly  and  myself." 

"Humph!"  ejaculated  Lady  Hester, 
with  a  gesture  that  very  unequivocally 
seemed  to  say  that  her  having  done  so  was 
a  grievous  error.  Kate  saw  it  quickly,  and 
as  suddenly  the  blood  rushed  to  her  cheek, 
coloring  her  throat  and  neck  with  the  deep 
crimson  of  shame.  A  burst  of  pride — the 
old  Dalton  pride — seemed  to  have  given 
way  within  her  ;  and,  as  she  drew  herself 
up  to  her  full  height,  her  look  and  atti- 
tude woi*e  every  sign  of  haughty  indigna- 
tion. 

Lady  Hester  looked  at  her  for  a  few 
seconds  with  a  glance  of  searching  import. 
Perha])s,  for  a  moment,  the  ])ossi)j]lity  of  a 
deception  struck  her,  and  that  this  might 
only  be  feigned  ;  but  as  suddenly  did  she 
recognize  the  unerring  traits  of  truiii,  and 
said  : 

"  What  !  child,  are  you  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  said  Kate,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  kissing  the  hand  that  Avas  now 
extended  towards  her — "  oli,  no,  no  !  but  I 
could  hate  myself  for  Avhat  seems  so  like 
ingratitude." 

"  Come,  sit  down  here  at  my  feet  on  this 

'  stool,  and  tell  me  all  about  it  ;  for,  after 

■  all,  I  could  forgive  them  the  jar  and  the 

camellias,   if  they'd  only  have  gone  away 

afterwards.     And  of  course  the  lesson  will 

not  be  thrown  away  upon  you — not  to  be 

I  easily  deceived  again." 
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'*  How,  deceiTecI  ? "  exclaimed  Kate. 
"  She  was  very  ill.     I  saw  it  myself." 

**  Nonsense,  child.  The  trick  is  the  very 
stalest  piece  of  roguery  going.  Since  Toe 
MoiTis,  as  they  call  him — the  man  that 
treads  ujion  ]ieople,  and  by  his  apologies 
scrapes  acquaintance  Avith  them — there  is 
nothing  less  original.  Why,  just  before 
we  left  England," there  was  old  Bankhead 
got  into  Slingshy  House,  merely  because 
the  new's]:)a]iers  might  announce  his  death 
at  the  Earl  of  Grindleton's— '  On .  the 
eighth,  of  a  few  days'  illness,  deeply  re- 
gretted by  the  noble  lord,  wijh  whom  he 
was  on  a  visit.'  Now,  that  dear  Ricketts 
woman  would  almost  consent  to  take  leave 
of  the  world  for  a  similar  i)aragri)-ph.  I'm 
sure  I  should  know  nothing  of  such  peo- 
ple but  that  Sir  Stafford's  relations  have 
somewhat  enlightened  me.  He  has  a  nest 
of  cousins  down  in  Shropshire,  not  a  whit 
better  than  your — T  Avas  going  to  call  them 
'your  friends,'  the  Rickettses." 

"  It  is  almost  incredible  to  suppose  this 
could  be  artifice." 

"  Why  so,  child  ?  There  is  no  strategy 
too  deep  for  people  who  are  always  aspir- 
ing to  some  society  above  them.  Besides, 
after  all,  I  was  in  a  measure  prepared  for 
this." 

''Prepared  for  it  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  Jekyl  told  me  that,  if  they  once 
got  in,  it  would  be  next  to  impossilde  to 
keep  them  out  afterwards.  A  compromise, 
he  said,  v»'as  the  best  thing  ;  to  let  them 
have  so  many  days  each  year,  with  certain 
small  privileges  about  showing  the  house  to 
strangers,  cutting  bouquets,  and  so  on  ;  or, 
if  we  preferred  it,  let  them  carry  away  a 
Tetiiers  or  a  Gerard  Dow  to  copy,  and  take 
care  never  to  ask  for  it.^  He  inclined  to 
the  latter  as  the  better  plan,  because,  after 
a  certain  lapse  of  time,  it  can  end  in  a 
cut." 

"  But  this  is  inconceivable  !  "  exclaimed 
Kate. 

"And  yet,  half  the  absurd  and  incon- 
gruous intimacies  one  sees  in  the  world 
have  had  some  such  origin  ;  and  habit  will 
reconcile  one  to  acquaintance  that  at  first 
inspired  feelings  of  abhorrence  and  detesta- 
tion. I'm  sure  I  don't  know  one  good 
house  in  town  where  there  arc  not  certain 
intimates  that  have  not  the  slightest  pre- 
tension, either  from  rank,  wealth,  dis- 
tinction, or  social  qualities,  to  be  there. 
And  yet,  there  they  are  ;  not  merely  as 
sujiernumeraries,  either,  but  very  promi- 
nent and  foreground  figures,  giving  advice 
and  offering  counsel  on  questions  of  family 
policy,  and  writing  their  vulgar  names  on 
every   will,    codicil,    mai-riagc-settlement. 


and  trust-deed,  till  they  seem  to  be  \yiXrt 
of  the  genealogical  tree,  to  which,  rafter 
all,  they  are  only  attached  like  fungi. 
You  look  very  unhappy,  my  poor  Ka^te,  at 
all  this  ;  but,  believe  me,  the  sysiem  will 
outlive  both  of  us.  And  so,  now  to  your 
room,  and  dress  for  dinner.  But  I  forgot; 
you  haven't  got  a  room  ;  so  Celestine  must 
give  you  hers,  and  you  will  be  close  beside 
me,  and  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  con- 
cert measures  about  these  Ricketts  folk, 
who  really  resemble  those  amiable  ])easants, 
your  father  told  me  of,  on  his  Irish  pro])erty, 
and  whom  he  designated  as  'squatters. 
I'm  delighted  that  I  haven't  forgot  the 
word." 

And  thus,  chaMing  on.  Lady  Hester  re- 
stored Kate's  wonted  happiness  of  nature, 
sadly  shaken  as  it  had  been  by  the  contrari- 
eties of  the  morning.  Nothing,  too,  was 
easier  than  to  make  her  forget  a  source  of 
irritation.  Ever  better  satisfied  to  look  on 
the  bright  side  of  life,  her  inclinations 
needed  but  little  aid  from  conviction  to 
turn  her  from  gloomy  themes  to  pleasant 
ones  ;  and  already  some  of  the  absurdities 
of  the  morning  were  recurring  to  her  mind, 
and  little  traits  of  Mrs.  Ricketts  and  her 
brother  were  involuntarily  coming  up 
through  all  the  whirlpool  of  annoyance  and 
confusion  in  which  they  had  been  sub- 
merged. 

The  coming  dinner,  too,  engrossed  some 
share  of  her  thoughts  ;  for  it  was  a  grand 
entertainment,  to  which  all  Lady  Hester's 
most  distinguished  friends  were  invited. 
An  archduke  and  a  cardinal  were  to  make 
part  of  the  company,  and.  Kate  looked  for- 
ward to  meeting  these  great  personages 
with  no  common  interest.  It  was  less  the 
vulgar  curiosity  of  observing  the  manners 
and  bearing  of  distinguished  characters, 
than  the  delight  she  felt  in  following  out 
some  child-invented  narrative  of  her  future 
life — some  fancied  story  of  her  own  career, 
wherein  princes  and  prelates  were  to  figure, 
and  scenes  of  splendor  and  enjoyment  to 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

THE  C0NC1,USI0N  OF  A    "'  GRAND  DINNER." 

Lady  Hester's  dinner  of  that  day  was 
a  "grand  one," — that  is  to  say,  it  Avas  one 
of  those  great  displays  which  from  time  to 
time  are  offered  uj)  as  sacrifices  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world.  Few  of  her  own  peculiar 
set  were  present.  Some  she  omitted  her- 
self ;  others  had  "  begged  off  "  on  their  own 
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accord.  MidchokofE,  however,  was  there  ;  Hester,  suffering  liimself  to  bo  amnsed  by 
for,  however  accustomed  to  the  tone  and  the  resources  ot"  her  small-talk,  bowing 
habits  of  a  life  of  mere  dissipation,  he  pos-  blandly  at  times,  occasionally  condescend- 
sessed  every  requirement  for  mixing  with  ing  to  a  smile,  but  rarely  uttering  even  a 
general  society.  It  Avas  true  he  was  not  monosyllable.  Even  that  little  social  warmth 
fond  of  meeting  "  royal  bigbnesses,"  before  tbat  -was  kindled  by  the  dinner-table  seemed 
wliom  his  own  equivocal  rank  sank  into  in-   to  have  been  chilled  by  the  drawing-room, 


significance  ;  nor  did  he  love  "cardinals," 
whose  haughty  pretensions  always  overtop- 
ped every  otber  nobility.     To  oblige  Lady 
Hester,  however,  he  did  come,  and  conde 
scended,  for  ''the  nonce 
most  amiable  of   moods. 


where  the  conversation  was  maintained  in 
a  low,  soft  tone,  that  never  roi:e  above  a 
murmu]-.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  some  sort  of 
consolation  to  little  folk  to  think  that 
to  assume  his  princes  are  generally  sad-looking.  The  im- 
The    Marchesa   passable  barrier  of  reserve  around  them,  if 


Guardoni,  an  old  coquette  of  the  days  of  it  protect  from  all  the  rubs  and  frictions  of 
tbe  French  Empire,  but  now  a  rigid  devotee,  life,  equally  excludes  from  much  of  its 
and  a  most  exclusive  moralist  ;  a  few  el-  genial  enjoyment  ;  and  all  those  little  pleas- 
derly  diplomates,  of  a  quiet  and  catlike  antries  which  grow  out  of  intimacy  are  de- 
smoothness  of  manner  ;  with  certain  nota-  nied  those  who  have  no  equals, 
bilities  of  the  court,  made  up  the  party.  It  was  in  some  such  meditation  as  this 
There  were  no  English  Avhatever  ;  Jekyl,  Kate  Dalton  sat,  roused  occasionally  to  bc- 
who  made  out  the  list,  well  knovring  that  stow  a  smile  or  a  passing  word  of  acknowl- 
riorence  oifered  none  of  a  rank  sufficiently  edgment  in  return  for  some  of  those  little 
distinguished,  except  Norwood,  whose  tem-  morsels  of  compliment  and  flattery  which 
porary  absence  from  the  city  was  rather  a  \  old  courtiers  pay  as  their  rightful  tribute 
boon  than  the  reverse;  for  the  noble  vis-  to  a  young  and  handsome  woman.  She 
count,when not  "slang,"  was  usually  silent,  was  sufficiently  accustomed  to  this  kind  of 
and,  by  long  intercourse  with  the  turf  homage  to  accept  it  without  losing,  even 
and  its  followers,  had  ceased  to  feel  any  in-  for  an  instant,  any  train  of  thought  her 
terest  in  topics  which  could  not  end  in  a  mind  was  joursuing.  Nor  did  the  entrance 
wager.  of  any  new  guest,  a  number  of  Vvdiom  had 

The   entertainment   was   very  splendid,    been  invited  for  the  evening,  distract  her 


which    luxury    or 
The  wines  were  de- 


from  her  half  reverie. 

The  salons,  without  being  crowded,  now 


Nothing   was   wanting 
taste  could  contribute. 

licious ;  the  cookery  perfect.  The  guests  showed  a  numerous  company,  all  of  whom 
were  courteous  and  pleasing  ;  but  all  was  of  exhibited  in  tlicir  demeanor  that  respectful 
the  quietest.  None  of  the  wntty  sallies,  the  reserve  the  jiresence  of  royalty  ever  inspires, 
piquant  anecdotes,  the  brilliant  repartees,  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  though  all  the  con- 
which  usually  pattered  like  hail  around  that  vcrsation  that  went  forward  was  like  a  mere 
board.  Still  less  were  heard  those  little  "  aside "  to  that  more  important  dialogue 
histories  of  private  life  where  delinquencies  which  was  maintained  beside  the  prince, 
furnish  all  the  interest.  The  royal  guest ,  A  slow  but  measured  tide  of  persons 
imposed  a  reserve  which  the  presence  of  the  passed  before  him,  bowing  with -respectful 
cardinal  deepened.  The  conversation,  like  deference  as  they  went.  With  some  he 
the  cuisine,  was  flavored  for  fine  palates  :  {  deigned  to  speak  a  few  words,  others  had  a 
both  were  light,  suggestive  and  of  easy  di-  smile  or  a  little  nod  of  recognition,  and 
gestion.  Events  were  discussed  rather  than  some  again  one  of  those  cold  and  vacant 
the  actors  in  them.  All  was  ease  and  sim-  stares  with  which  great  people  are  occa- 
plicity  ;  but  it  was  a  stately  kind  of  sim-  sionally  wont  to  regard  little  ones.  His 
plicity,  which  served  to  chill  those  that  royal  highness  was  not  one  of  those  accom- 
were  unaccustomed  to  it.  So  Kate  Dalton  plished  princes  whose  pride  it  is  to  know  the 
felt  it  ;  and,  however  sad  the  confession,  name,  the  family,  the  pursuits,  and  predi- 
we  must  own  that  she  greatly  preferred  the  lections  of  each  new  presentee  ;  on  the  con- 
free  and  easy  tone  of  Lady  Hester's  mid-  trary,  he  was  absent  and  forgetful,  to  a  de- 
niglit  receptions  to  the  colder  solemnity  of  gree  scarcely  credible  ;  his  want  of  memory 
Ihese  distinguished  guests.  1  betraying  him  into  innumerable  mistakes, 

Even  to  the  cardinal's  whist-table  every-  from  which,  even  had  he  known,  no  adroit- 
thing  wore  a  look  of  state  and  solemnity,  ness  of  his  own  could  have  extricated  him. 
The  i^layers  laid  down  their  cards  with  On  this  evening  he  had  not  been  peculiarly 
a  measured  gravity,  and  scored  their  lion-  fortunate;  he  had  complimented  a  minister 
ors  with  the  air  of  men  discharging  a  who  had  just  received  his  recall  in  disgrace 
high  and  important  function.  As  for  the  — he  had  felicitated  a  young  lady  on  her 
archduke,  he  sat  upon  a  sofa  beside  Lady  approaching    marriage,    which    had    been 
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broken  off ;  while  the  burden  of  his  talk  to 
L:idy  Hester  was  in  disparagement  of  thoso 
foreigners  Avho  brought  a  scandal  upon  his 
court  by  habits  and  manners  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  their  own  countries. 
Divorce,  or  CA^on  separation,  met  his  heavy 
reprobation  ;  and  Avliilo  his  code  of  moral- 
ity, on  the  wliole,  exhibited  very  merciful 
dispositions,  lie  bestowed  unmitigated  se- 
verity upon  till  that  could  shock  the  world's 
opinion. 

To  til  is  Lady  Hester  iiad  to  listen  as  best 
she  miglit — a  task  not  the  less  trying  and 
difficult  from  the  ill-suppressed  looks  of 
malice  and  enjoyment  she  saw  on  every 
side.  From  all  these  causes  put  together, 
the  occasion,  however  flattering  to  her  van- 
ity, was  far  from  being  pleasurable  to  her 
feelings,  and  she  longed  for  it  to  be  over. 
Tlie  prince  looked  wearied  enough, but  some- 
how there  is  nothing  like  royalty  for  endur- 
ance ;  their  whole  lives  would  seem  to  teach 
the  lesson,  and  so  he  sat  on,  saying  a  stray 
word,  bowing  with  half-closed  lids,  and 
looking  as  though  very  little  more  would 
set  him  fast  asleep. 

It  was  the  very  culminating  point  of  the 
whole  evening's  austerity  ;  one  of  those 
little  pauses  which  now  and  then  occur  had 
succeeded  to  the  murmur  of  conversation. 
The  whist  party  had  been  broken  up,  and 
the  cardinal  was  slowly  advancing  up  the 
rcom,  the  company,  even  to  the  ladies, 
rising  respectfully  as  he  pas,:ed,  when  the 
folding-doors  were  thrown  wide,  and  a  ser- 
vant announced  Mr.  Scroope  Purvis. 

If  the  name  was  unknown  to  the  assem- 
bled guests,  there  was  one  there  at  least 
who  heard  it  with  a  sensation  of  actual  ter- 
ror, and  poor  Kate  Dal  ton  sank  liack  into 
her  cliair  with  a  kind  of  instinctive  effort 
at  concealment.  By  this  time  the  door  had 
closed  behind  him,  leaving  Mr.  Purvis 
standing  with  an  expression  of  no  small 
bewilderment  at  the  gorgeous  assembly 
into  wliich  he  had  intruded. 

Lady  Hester's  quick  ear  had  caught  the 
name,  even  from  the  farthest  end  of  the 
room  ;  but,  while  she  attributed  it  to  the 
mispronunciations  of  which  foreign  servants 
are  so  liberal,  looked  out  with  some  curios- 
ity for  him  who  owned  it. 

Nor  had  she  to  look  long,  for,  his  first 
moment  of  surprise  over,  Purvis  put  up 
his  double  eyeglass  and  commenced  a  tour 
of  the  rooms,  in  that  peculiarly  scrutinizing 
way  for  which  he  was  distinguished.  The 
fact  that  all  the  faces  were  unknown  to  him 
seemed  to  impart  additional  courage  to  his 
investigations,  for  he  stared  about  with  as 
little  concern  as  he  might  have  done  in  a 
theater. 


Most  men  in  his  situation  would  have 
beon  egoist  enough  to  have  thought  only 
of  themselves,  and  the  awkwardness  of 
their  own  position.  Purvis,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  an  eye  for  everything  ;  from  the 
chandeliers  on  the  walls  to  the  crosses  on 
the  dress-coats— from  the  decorations  of 
the  salons  to  the  diamonds  — he  missed 
nothing  ;  and  with  such  im])artial  fairness 
did  he  bestow  his  glances,  that  the  cardi- 
nal's cheeks  grew  red  as  his  own  stockings 
as  Scroope  surveyed  him.  At  last  he 
reached  the  end  of  the  great  drawing-room, 
and  found  himself  standing  in  front  of  the 
canopied  seat  where  the  archduke  sat  with 
Lady  Hester.  Not  heeding,  if  he  even  re- 
marked, the  little  circle  which  etiquette 
had  drawm  in  front  of  the  prince,  Purvis 
advanced  within  the  charmed  precincts 
and  stared  steadily  at  the  duke. 

''I  perceive  that  one  of  your  friends  is 
most  anxious  to  pay  his  respects  to  you. 
Lady  Hester,"  said  the  prince, .with  a  very 
peculiar  smile. 

"I  beg  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  gentle- 
man is  unknown  to  me  ;  his  presence  here 
is  an  honor  for  which  I  am  totally  unpre- 
pared." 

"  My  name  is  Purvis,  madam — Sc-Sc- 
Scroope  Purvis.  Miss  Dalton  knows  me  ; 
and  my  sister  is  Mrs.  Ricketts." 

"You  will  find  Miss  Dalton  yonder,  sir," 
said  Lady  Hester,  all  whose  efforts  were 
barely  sufficient  to  restrain  her  temper. 

"I  see  her!"  cried  Purvis,  putting  his 
glass  up;  "  but  she's  trying  to  escape  me. 
She's  got  a  man  with  a  re-re-red  beard 
before  her,  but  it  vv^on't  do — I'm  too  sh- 
sh-sharp  for  that." 

The  archduke  laughed,  and  heartily, 
too,  at  this  sally;  and  Purvis,  emboldened 
by  the  complaisance,  edged  more  closely 
towards  him  to  point  out  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion. "  She  has  a  droll  kind  of  sc-sc-scarf 
in  her  hair.  There!  don't  you  see  her  noAv? 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  pictures  in  the 
Pitti  Palace?" 

The  question  was  a  little  startling,  as  the 
personage  to  whom  it  v/as  addressed  had 
his  residence  there.  The  archduke,  how- 
ever, merely  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and 
Purvis  went  on  :  "  My  sister  Zoe  copied 
one — and  I  like  it  better  than  the  Ti-Tit- 
Titian  itself.  We  smoked  it,  too,  and 
made  it  look  so  brown,  you'd  never  guess 
it  to  be  mo-mo-mo-modern." 

To  judge  from  the  bcAvildered  look  of 
the  duke,  the  whole  of  this  speech  was 
pure  Chaldee  to  him;  and  when  he  turned 
to  Lady  Hester  for  an  explanation,  he  dis- 
covered that  she  had  left  her  seat.  Whether 
mistaking  the  motion  as  an  invitation  to 
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be  seated,  or  merely  acting  by  his  own 
impulses,  Seroope  crossed  over  and  sat 
down  on  the  sofa  with  a  degree  of  self- 
satisfaction  that  lighted  up  all  his  features. 

'•'  You're  not  one  of  the  family,  arc  you?" 
asked  he. 

'"I  have  not  that  honor,''  said  the  prince, 
with  a  bow. 

'•'  I  thought  not.  I  suspected  that  there 
was  a  tw-tw-twang  in  your  English  that 
lacked  foreign,  but  I  know  vour  face  quite 
well." 

The  duke  bowed  again. 

'•Pretty  rooms  these,"  said  Purvis,  with 
Iiis  glass  to  his  eye  ;  "  what  a  d-d-deal  of 
money  they  must  have  cost!  They're  going 
it  fast,  these  Onslows." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  prince,  who  only 
half  understood  the  remark. 

"I  know  it,"  said  Seroope,  with  a  con- 
fidential wink.  "  Their  butcher  se-se-serves 
us,  and  he  won't  give  anything  till  they 
have  sent  their  orders  ;  and  as  for  wine, 
they  drink 'Bordeaux  in  the  servants'  hall. 
I  don't  know  what  you  have,  but  a  d-d- 
deuced  sight  better  than  ever  J  get." 

"  Good  wine,  however,  can  be  had  here, 
I  hope,"  said  the  duke,  blandly. 

"Yes,  if  you  sm-sm-smuggle  it,"  said 
Seroope,  with  a  knowing  cackle  ;  while,  to 
add  poignancy  to  the  remark,  he  nudged 
the  prince  with  his  elbow.  "  That's  the 
only  way  to  have  it.  The  st-stupid  govern- 
ment sees  nothing." 

"Is  that  the  case,  sir?" asked tlie  prince, 
with  a  degree  of  interest  he  had  not  man- 
ifested before. 

"To  be  sure  it  is.  My  sister  Zoe  never 
pays  duty  on  anything,  and  if  you  like  your 
c-c-cigars  cheap,  just  t-t-tell  me,  that's  all. 
The  g-g-grand-duke  never  got  a  six- 
pence of  my  money  yet,  and  if  I  kn-know 
myself,  he  never  shall." 

"  Do  you  bear  him  any  grudge,  sir,  that 
you  say  this  so  emphatically?'' 

"  No;  not  at  all.  They  tell  me  that  he's 
good-hearted,  although  somewhat  we-w^eak 
in  the  a-a-attic  story" — and  here  Scrooj)e 
tapped  his  forehead  signiticantly — "  but 
that's  in  the  family.  My  sister  Zoe  could 
tell  you  such  st-stories  about  them,  you'd 
die  of  laughing  ;  and  then  there's  Jekyl 
takes  them  off  so  well  !  It's  c-c-capital  fun. 
He  gives  a  dia-dia-dialogue  between  the 
grand-duke  and  the  Pope's  nuncio  that's 
better  than  a  farce." 

How  far  Mr.  Purvis  might  have  been 
carried  in  his  zeal  to  be  agreeable  there  is 
no  saying,  when  Lady  Hester  came  up  with 
Kate  leaning  on  her  arm. 

"  This  gentleman  claims  acquaintance 
with  you,  Miss  Dalton,"  said  she  haughtily. 


"  Oh,  to  be  sure,  she  knows  me  ;  and  I 
have  a  letter  from  her — her  lather,"  said 
Purvis,  drawing  forth  a  packet  like  a  post- 
man's. 

"  Miss  Dalton  would  prefer  being  seated, 
sir,"  said  Lady  Hester,  while  she  motioned 
towards  another  part  of  the  room. 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course;  we'll  find  out  a 
snug  co-corner  somewhere  for  a  chat ;  just 
take  my  arm,  will  you  ?  Let  us  get  away 
from  all  these  great  'dons,'  with  their 
stars  and  crosses."  And,  without  waiting 
for  Kate's  reply,  he  drew  her  arm  within 
his  own,  and  set  out  in  that  little  shuHling 
trot  which  he  always  assumed  when  he 
fancied  he  had  business  on  hand. 

The  ridicule  of  being  associated  wltli 
such  a  companion  would  at  any  other 
moment  have  overwhelmed  Kate  Dalton 
with  shame,  but  now,  whether  from  the 
few  words  which  Lady  Hester  had  whis- 
pered in  her  ear,  whether  the  fact  of  his 
unauthorized  appearance,  or  whether  it 
Avere  the  dread  of  some  greater  disgrace  to 
follow,  she  actually  felt  a  sense  of  relief  in 
the  continuous  flow  of  twaddle  which  he 
kept  up  as  they  passed  down  the  room. 

"Who  was  that  smiled  as  we  passed  ?  " 
asked  he. 

"Prince  Midehekoff." 

"  Oh,  that  was  he,  was  it  ?  You  must 
introduce  me." 

"  ]^ot  now — pray,  not  now;  at  any  otlior 
time,"  cried  she,  in  ]:)erfect  terror. 

"  Well,  but  don't  forget  it.  Zoo  would 
never  forgive  me  if  I  told  her  that  I  lost 
the  op-op-opportnnity  ;  she  vrants  to  know 
him  so  very  much." 

"  Of  course,  at  another  time,"  said  Kate, 
hurrying  him  along  With  increasing  speed. 

"Who's  he?"  asked  Purvis,  as  a  tall 
and  stately  personage  bowed  blandly  to 
Kate. 

"  The  Austrian  minister." 

"  Not  the  follow  that  st-st-stranglcd  the 
emperor  ?  Oh,  I  forgot;  he  v>'as  a  Entsian, 
wasn't  he?  They  got  him  down,  and  ch- 
ch-choked  him — ha  I  ha  !  ha  !  There's  a 
man  with  a  red  mustache,  so  like  the 
fellow  who  sells  the  bou-bou-bouquets  at 
the  Cascini." 

"A  Hungarian  magnate,"  whispered 
Kate. 

"Is  he,  though  ?  Then  let's  have  an- 
another  look  at  him.  He  has  as  many  gold 
chains  about  him  as  a  shop  on  the  Ponte 
Vecchio.    Zoe  would  like  him,  he's  so  odd! "' 

At  last,  but  not  witiiout  great  cffcrts, 
Kate  succeeded  in  reaching  a  small  chamber, 
where  two  others  were  seated,  and  Avhose 
figures  were  undistinguishal)le  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  studiously  shaded  lamp. 
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"Isn't  it  strange  she  never  asked  for 
Zoe  ?  "  said  Purvis,  as  he  took  liis  seat  on  a 
sofa — "  not  to  iiKjuire  for  a  person  sick 
under  her  own  r-r-roof  ?  " 

"  Lady  Hester  is  not  acquainted  Avitli 
Mrs.  Ricketts.'" 

"  AVell,  but  sh-sh-she  ought  to  be.  Zoe 
made  a  party  for  her  ;  a  d-d-dinncr  party  ; 
and  had  Hagg-Haggerstone  and  Foghi.ss, 
and  the  rest  of  them.  And  after  all,  you 
know,  they  are  only  b-baiikcrs,  these 
Onslows,  and  needn't  give  themselves  airs." 

"  You  have  a  letter  for  me,  Mr.  Purvis  ? 
will  you  pardon  my  impatience " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  I've  a  letter,  and  an 
enclosure  in  it  too  ;  at  least,  it  feels  crisp 
like  a  note — a  bank-note  ;  that's  the  reason 
you're  impatient  ;  perhaps  the  re-re-remit- 
tance was  long  a-coming,  eh  ?  " 

Kate  made  no  re})ly  to  this  speech,  but 
her  cheek  grew  scarlet  as  she  heard  it. 

Purvis,  meanwhile,  spread  his  packet  of 
papers  before  him,  and  began  his  search  for 
Dalton's  letter. 

"  No,  that  ain't  it  ;  that's  from  Foglass, 
all  about  Norwood,  and  his  N-N-jSTew- 
market  affair.  That's  a  letter  from  Lord 
Gullstpn's  valet,  with  such,  a  droll  ac-ac- 
count  of  the  whole  family.  Zoe  recom- 
mended him  ;  and  the  poor  fellow's  very 
grateful,  for  he  writes  about  all  that  goes 
on  in  the  house.  Lady  G. ,  it  seems,  has 
the  temper  of  a  f-f-fiend.  Well,  don't  be 
im-impatient ;  I'll  find  your  father's  letter 
in  a  minute.  He  writes  such  a  cr-cr-cramp 
old  hand,  one  should  detect  it  at  once.  I 
ta-take  it  that  he's  a  bit  of  a  character,  the 
old  gen-gentleman.  I'm  sure  he  is  ;  but 
what  have  I  done  with  his  letter  !  Oh  ! 
here  it  is !  here  it  is  !  and  '  with  haste ' 
"written  on  the  corner,  too." 

Kate  caught  the  letter  impatiently,  and, 
without  any  thought  for  Purvis  or  the 
place,  tore  it  open  at  once.  In  doing  so, 
the  enclosure  fell  to  the  ground  without 
her  perceiving  it ;  and,  stranger  still,  it 
escaped  the  attention  of  Purvis  ;  but  that 
worthy  man,  not  exactly  venturing  to  read 
over  her  shoulder,  had  established  himself 
directly  in  front,  where,  with  his  double 
eyeglass,  he  scanned  every  change  in  her 
features  during  the  perusal. 

"  All  well  at  home,  I  hope,  eh  ?  How 
she  changes  color!  "  muttered  he  to  himself. 

"  N9body  ill ;  nobody  dead,  eli  ?"  asked 
he,  louder.  "  It  must  be  something  serious, 
though  ;  she's  trembling  like  ague.  Let 
me  give  you  a  chair  ;  that  is,  if  I  can  f-find 
one  in  this  little  den  ;  they've  got  nothing 
but  d-divans  all  round  it."  And  he 
hurried  forth  into  the  larger  sa/ow  in  search 
of  a  seat. 
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It  was  not  without  considerable  trouble 
to  himself  and  inconvenience  to  various 
others  that  he  at  last  succeeded,  and 
returned  to  the  boudoir  with  a  massive 
arm-chair  in  his  hands  ;  but  M'hat  Avas  his 
dismay  to  iind  that  Miss  Dalton  had  made 
her  escape  in  the  meanwhile  !  In  vain  did 
he  seek  her  through  the  saloiis,  Avhich  now 
were  rapidly  thinning;  the  distinguished 
guests  having  already  departed. 

A  stray  grou]i  lingered  here  and  there, 
conversing  in  a  low  tone;  and  around  the 
fires  were  gathered  little  knots  of  ladies 
muflled  and  cloaked,  and  only  waiting  for 
the  carriages.  It  was  like  a  stage,  when 
the  performance  was  over  !  Scarcely  deign- 
ing to  notice  the  little  man,  who,  with 
palpable  keenness  of  scrutiny,  pursued  his 
search  in  every  quarter,  they  gradually 
moved  off,  leaving  Purvis  alone  to  tread 
the  "banquet-hall  deserted."  The  servants, 
as  they  extinguished  the  lights,  passed  and 
repassed  him  without  remark  ;  so  that,  de- 
feated and  disajipointed,  he  was  obliged  at 
last  to  retire,  sorrowfully  confessing  to  his 
own  heart  how  little  success  had  attended 
his  bold  enterprise. 

As  he  passed  along  the  galleries  and 
descended  the  stairs,  he  made  various  little 
efforts  to  open  a  conversation  with  some 
one  or  other  of  ther  servants  ;  but  these 
dignified  officials  responded  to  his  questions 
in  the  driest  and  shortest  manner  ;  and  it 
was  only  as  he  reached  the  great  gate  of  the 
palace  that  he  chanced  upon  one  courteous 
enough  to  hear  him  to  the  end  in  his  oft- 
repeated  question  of,  "  WlioAvas  th-th-that 
with  the  large  st-st-star  on  his  breast,  and 
a  wh-wh-white  beard  ?" 

The  porter  stared  at  the  speaker,  and 
said,  respectfully. 

"  The  signer  probably  means  the  arch- 
duke ?" 

"Not  the  Archduke  Fr-Fr-Fr " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man;  and  closed 
the  heavy  door  after  him,  leaving  Purvis  in 
a  state  of  astonishment,  and  as  much  shame 
as  his  nature  permitted  him  to  feel.  Neither 
upon  himself,  nor  his  sensations",  have  we 
any  intention  to  dwell ;  and  leaving  him  to 
pursue  his  way  homeward,  we  beg  to  return 
once  more  wiUiin  those  walls  from  which 
he  had  just  taken  his  dei^arture. 

If  Lady  Hester's  grand  company  had 
gone,  the  business  of  the  evening  was  by  no 
means  over  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
hour  of  her  night  recei)ti(ms,  and  now  the 
accustomed  guests  of  those  favored  precincts 
came  drojiping  in  from  theaters,  and  operas, 
and  late  dinners.  These  men  of  pleasure 
looked  jaded  and  tired,  as  usual  ;  and. 
except  tiie  little  tinkling  sounds  of  Jekyl's 
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small  treble,  no  other  voice  sounded  us 
thev  walked  along  the  corridors. 

VVhen  they  entered  Lady  Hester's  bou- 
doir, they  found  that  lady  recounting  to 
MidchekofE  the  whole  circumstances  ot  the 
morning's  adventure — a  recital  which  she 
continued  without  other  interruption  than 
a  smile  or  a  nod,  or  a  little  gesture  of  the 
hand,  to  each  of  the  new  arrivals  as  he 
came  in.  If  the  lady's  manner  was  devoid 
of  all  ceremony,  that  of  the  gentlemen  was 
less  ceremonious  still,  for  they  stretched 
themselves  on  divans,  rested  their  legs 
upon  chairs,  and  stood,  back  to  tlie  fire, 
with  a  degree  of  careless  ease  that  bespoke 
them  thoroughly  at  home — Jekyl,  perhaps, 
the  only  one  present  who  mingled  with  this 
freedom  a  certain  courteous  respect  that  no 
familiarity  made  him  ever  forget. 

'' And  "they  are  still  here?"  asked  the 
prince.  '"Actually  in  the  house  at  this 
moment  ?" 

*•  At  this  very  moment ! "  responded  she, 
emphatically. 

"The  whole  thing  passes  belief,"  ex- 
claimed he. 

And  now  the  listless  loungers  drew  their 
chairs  closer  to  hear  the  story,  and  laugli, 
as  men  do,  who  are  seldom  moved  to  mirth 
save  when  ridicule  or  malice  is  the  pro- 
vocative. 

'•  But  you  haven't  heard  the  worst  yet," 
said  Midchekoii.  "  Pray  tell  them  of  your 
visitor  of  this  evening." 

And  Lady  Hester  narrated  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Purvis,  who,  having  secured 
his  entrance  by  a  visit  to  his  sister,  had  so 
unceremoniously  presented  himself  in  the 
drawing-room. 

"•  Heaven  knows  what  he  said  to  his 
royal  highness  when  I  was  away.  To  judge 
from  his  face,  it  must  have  been  something 
atrocious  ;  and  the  last  thing  he  said  on 
leaving  was,  '  I  must  try  and  not  forget 
your  agreeable  friend's  name.'  " 

"  You  might  as  well  have  invited  7ne,  as 
have  had  your  'friend'  Purvis,  after  all," 
said  a  young  Italian  noble,  Avliose  political 
opinions  found  no  favor  at  court. 

"Bnt  Avhat  do  you  mean  to  do,  my 
lady  ?  "  asked  Midchekoff.  "  Is  the  enemy 
to  hold  undisputed  possession  of  the  for- 
tress?" 

"It  is  precisely  on  that  point  I  want  ad- 
vice, prince." 

"  What  if  we  form  ourselves  into  a  coun- 
cil of  state  ?  "  said  an  Austrian  general. 

"  By  all  means,"  said  the  others,  who 
now  formed  a  semicircle  in  front  of  Lady 
Hester's  sofa. 

"  The  youngest  officer  always  speaks 
first,"  said  the  Austrian. 


"  Then  that  duty  is  mine,"  said  a  little 
man  of  about  eighty-two  or  three,  and  who 
had  represented  France  at  half  the  courts 
of  Europe.  "1  should  advise  a  protocol 
in  the  form  of  protest.  It  is  ;i  j)alpable  in- 
vasion of  territory,  but,  foHowed  by  an 
ample  apology  and  a  speedy  evacuation, 
may  be  forgiven.  There  are  historical  war- 
rants for  sucli  transgressions  being  accepted 
as  acts  almost  of  compulsion.'' 

"  The  case  of  Anspach,  for  instance," 
said  the  Austrian,  with  a  malicious  smile. 

"  Precisely,  general — precisely  a  case  in 
point,"  rejoined  tlie  old  diplomate,  with  a 
bow  and  a  smile  tliat  almost  seemed  grate- 
ful. "  The  shortest  road  to  victory  is  ever 
the  best." 

"  Let's  try  a  fever  or  a  fire  ;  by  Jove  ! 
the  sacrifice  of  a  few  chairs  and  window- 
curtains  would  bQ  a  cheap  alternative," 
said  George  Onslow. 

"Why  not  essay  a  compromise,  my 
lady,"  interposed  a  young  German  secre- 
tary of  legation  :  "a  mixed  garrison,  like 
that  of  Rastadt  ?  " 

"  Lady  Hester's  troops  to  mount  guard 
alternately  with  tlie  Ricketts's !  Down- 
right treason — base  treason  !  "  exclaimed 
another. 

"  What  would  you  think  of  a  special 
mission,  iny  lady  ?"  simpered  Jekyl.  "It 
would  at  least  serve  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
views  of  the  enemy.  The  discussion  of  the 
past  often  throws  much  light  on  the  future. " 

"Jekyl  wants  to  earn  a  decoration,"  said 
another,  laughing  ;  "he  intends  to  be  the 
envoy  himself." 

"  I'll  wager  that  I  know  Midchekoff's 
policy,"  said  a  young  Sicilian,  who  always 
spoke  with  a  frank  fearlessness  that  is  most 
rare  with  other  Italians. 

"  Well,  let  us  hear  it,"  said  the  prince, 
gravely. 

"You  would  counsel  the  national  expe- 
dient of  retiring  before  the  enemy,  and 
making  the  country  too  cold  to  hold 
them  ?  " 

"How  absurd!"  said  Lady  Hester,  half 
angrily;  "give  up  one's  house  to  a  set  of 
people  who  have  had  the  impertinence  to 
intrude  themselves  unasked  ?  " 

"  And  yet  Giasconi  is  right,"  said  the 
prince.  "  It  is  the  best  suggestion  we 
have  heard  yet.  Hostilities  imply,  to  a 
certain  extent,  equality ;  negotiation  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  acquaintanceshij)  ;  i; 
dignified  retreat,  however,  avoids  either 
difficulty." 

"In  "that  case,  let's  starve  them  out," 
said  George.  "Suffer  no  supplies  to  be 
thrown  into  the  place,  and  exact  the  most 
humble  terms  of  submission." 
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"  Then,  where  to  go  to  ?  that's  another 
question,"  said  Lady  Hester. 

"  His  eminence  expects  to  see  you  in 
Eome,"  whispered  the  abbe,  who  had  wait- 
ed for  an  opportunity  for  the  suggestion. 
''^  I  believe  he  relies  on  a  promise." 

"  Very  true  ;  but  not  just  yet.  Besides, 
the  season  is  almost  over,"  said  Lady  Hes- 
ter, with  a  slight  degree  of  confusion. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  abbe,"  whispered 
Jekyl  in  D'Esmonde's  car.  "  Pier  lady- 
ship is  assuredly  'going  to  Eome'  later 
on." 

The  priest  smiled,  with  an  expression 
that  told  how  fully  he  comprehended  the 
phrase. 

"  There's  a  little  villa  of  mine,  on  the 
Lake  of  Como,  very  much  at  your  service," 
said  Midchekoff,  with  the  easy  indifference 
of  one  suggesting  something  perfectly  in- 
different to  him. 

"  Do  you  mean  La  Rocca,  prince?  "  added 
the  Sicilian. 

"  Yes.  They  tell  me  it  is  prettily  sit- 
uated, but  I've  never  seen  it.  The  empress 
passed  a  few  weeks  there  last  year,  and 
liked  it,"  said  Midchekoff,  languidly. 

"  Really,  prince,  if  I  don't  know  how 
to  accept,  I  am  still  more  at  a  loss  for  power 
to  refuse  your  offer." 

"  When  will  you  go  ?"  said  he,  dryly, 
and  kiking  out  his  memorandum  book  to 
Avrite. 

"  What  says  Mr.  Jekyl  ?"  said  Lady  Hes- 
ter, turning  to  that  bland  personage,  who, 
without  apparently  attending  to  what  went 
forward,  had  heard  everv  svHable  of  it. 

"  This  IS  Tuesday,"  said  Jekyl.  "  There's 
not  much  to  be  done  ;  the  villa  wants  for 
nothing  :  I  know  it  perfectly." 

'*Ah!  it's  comfortable,  then  ?"  said  the 
prince,  with  a  slight  degree  of  animation. 

"La  Rocca  is  all  that  Conterete's  taste 
could  make  it,"  replied  Jekyl. 

"  Poor  Contarete  !  he  was  an  excellent 
maitre  d'hotel,"  said  Midchekoff".  "He's 
still  with  me,  somewhere  I  believe  in  Tar- 
tary,  just  now." 

"  Your  ladyship  may  leave  this  on 
Thursday,"  said  Jekyl  ;  who  well  kncAV 
that  he  was  paying  the  most  flattering  com- 
plement to  Midchekoff  in  naming  the 
shortest  possible  time  for  preparation. 

"  Will  this  be  inconvenient,  prince  ?" 
asked  Lady  pester. 

,"N"o;  not  in  the  least.  If  Jekyl  will 
precede  you  by  a  couple  of  hours,  I  trust 
all  will  be  ready." 

"With  your  permission,  then,  we  will 
say  Thursday,"  said  she,  who,  with  her 
habitual  delight  in  novelty,  was  already 
wild  with  i)leasure  at  the  whole  scheme. 


"  Perhaps  I'll  come  and  visit  you."  said 
Midchekolt".  "  I  shall  have  to  go  to  Vienna 
soon," 

Lady  Hester  bowed  and  smiled  her  ac- 
knowledgments for  tills  not  over-gracious 
speech. 

"  M^y  we  follovf  you  too.  Lady  Hester  ?" 
asked  the  Sicilian. 

"  W"e  expect  that  much  from  your  loyalty, 
gentlemen.  Our  exile  will  test  your  fidel- 
ity." 

"  There's  something  or  other  inconven- 
ient about  the  stables,"  said  Midcbekoff, 
"  but  I  forget  what  it  is;  they  are  up  a 
mountain,  or  down  in  a  valley.  I  don't 
remember  it,  but  the  emperor  said  it  was 
wrong,  and  sliould  be  changed." 

"  They  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake,  prince,"  interposed  Jekyl,  "  and  you 
must  cross  over  to  your  carriage  by 
boat." 

"Oh,  delightful,  quite  delightful!"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Hester,  with  childish  joy,  at 
the  novelty. 

"  La  Rocca  is  on  a  little  ])romontorj'," 
said  Jekyl,  "only  approachable  from  the 
water,  for  the  mountain  is  quite  inaccessi- 
ble." 

"You  shall  have  a  road  made,  if  you 
wish  it,"  said  the  prince,  languidly. 

"  On  no  account.  I  wouldn't  for  the 
world  destroy  the  isolation  of  the  spot." 

"  Do  you  happen  to  remcmljer,  Mr. 
Jekyl,  if  there  be  any  pictures  there  ?" 

"  There  are  some  perfect  gems,  by 
Greuze." 

"Oh!  that's  where  they  arc,  is  it  ?  I 
could  never  call  to  mind  v/here  they  were 
left." 

The  conversation  now  became  general, 
in  discussing  Lady  Hester's  change  of 
abode,  the  life  they  should  all  lead  when  on 
the  lake,  and  the  innumerable  stories  that 
would  be  circulated  to  account  for  her  sud- 
den departure.  This  same  mystery  was 
not  the  least  agreeable  feature  ot'  the 
whole,  and  Lady  Hester  never  wearied  in 
talking  of  all  the  speculations  her  new  steji 
was  certain  to  originate ;  and  although 
some  of  the  company  regretted  the  ap- 
proaching closure  of  a  house  which  formed 
the  resource  of  every  evening,  others  were 
not  sorry  at  the  prospect  of  anything  which 
offered  a  change  to  the  monotony  of  their 
lives. 

"You'll  come  to  breakfast  to-morrow, 
Mr.  Jekyl,"  said  Lady  Hester,  as  he  fol- 
lowed the  departing  guests.  "  I  shall  want 
you  the  whole  day." 

He  bowed  with  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and 
never  did  features  of  like  mould  evince  a 
deeper  aspect  of  devotion.   . 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

jekyl's  counsels. 

OxE  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  our  present  age  is  the  singular  mixture 
of  frivolity  and  seriousness — tlie  almost  ab- 
surd contrast  between  grave  inquiry  and 
reckless  dissipation,  winch  jiervades  the 
well-to-do  classes.  Xever  was  there  a  pe- 
riod when  merely  sensual  gratification  was 
more  higiily  prized  and  paid  for  ;  and 
never,  perhaps,  a  time,  when  every  rank  in 
life  was  more  eager  in  the  pui-suit  of  knowl- 
edge. To  produce  this  state  of  things 
u  certain  compromise  avus  necessary;  and 
while  the  mere  man  of  pleasure  affected  a 
taste  for  literature  and  politics,  the  really 
active-minded  either  sought  his  relaxation, 
or  extended  his  influence,  by  mingling  in 
scenes  of  frivolity  and  amusement. 

The  age  which  made  dandies  philoso- 
ophers,  made  lord  chancellors  droll,  and 
bishops  eccentric.  A  paradoxical  spirit 
v/as  abroad,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  matter 
of  pride  with  every  one  to  do  something 
out  of  his  station.  The  whole  temper  of 
society,  and  the  tone  of  conversation,  ex- 
hibited this  new  taste. 

Lady  Hester  Onslow  was  not  a  bad  spec- 
imen of  the  prevailing  mania.  There  was 
by  nature  a  certain  fidgety,  capricious  vola- 
tility about  her,  that  defied  anything  like 
a  regular  pursuit,  or  a  contniued  purpose. 
With  'a  reasonably  quick  apprehension  and 
no  judgment,  in  being  everything,  she  be- 
came nothing.  Always  mi^aking  sympa-  j 
thies  for  convictions,  it  was  quite  sufficient , 
to  interest  her  imagination  to  secure  her  | 
adhesion — not,  indeed,  that  it  was  worth  i 
much  when  obtained,  seeing  that  she  was  I 
but  a  feeble  ally  at  the  best.  Her  employ- 
ment of  the  day  was  a  type  of  herself.  The 
mornings  were  passed  in  mesmeric  experi- 
ences with  her  doctor,  or  what  she  fancied 
were  theological  discussions  with  the  Abbe 
D'Esmonde.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
in  which  the  imaginative  exaltation  more 
predominated.  All  the  authentic  and  in- 
credible phenomena  of  the  one,  all  the  mi- 
raculous pretensions  of  the  other,  were  too 
little  for  a  credulity  that  stopped  at  noth- 
ing. Of  second  sight,  remote  sympathy, 
and  saintly  miracles,  she  never  could  hear 
enough.  ''  Give  me  facts,''  she  would  say; 
by  which  she  meant  narratives.  "I  will 
have  no  theories,  doctor."  "  Don't  bear  me 
down  with  arguments,  Monsieur  rAbbe." 
"  Facts,  and  facts  alone,  have  any  influ- 
ence with  ?;;c." 

Now,  such  facts  as  she  asked  for  were 
easily  obtainable,  and  the  greatest   miser 


need  not  have  grudged  her  an  ample  meal 
of  them.  Many  of  the  facts,  too,  ])ossessed 
the  pleasing  featuj'e  of  being  personal  in 
their  interest.  One  day,  it  was  a  charming 
young  patient  of  the  doctor,  who,  having 
touched  a  tress  of  Lady  Hester's  hair,  made 
the  most  astonishing  revelations  of  her 
ladysliip's  disposition;  telling  facts  of  her 
feelings,  her  nature,  and  even  her  affec- 
lions,  tliat  "  siie  knew  were  only  confided 
to  her  own  heart."  Various  little  inci- 
dents of  lier  daily  life  were  foretold,  even 
to  such  minute  matters  as  the  purchase  of 
articles  of  jewelry,  which  she  had  not  even 
seen  at  the  time,  and  only  met  her  eyes  by 
accident  afterwards.  The  abl)e,  with  equal 
success,  assured  her  of  the  intense  interest 
taken  in  her  by  the  Church.  Beautifully 
bound  and  richly  illustrated  books  were  of- 
fered to  her,  with  the  flattering  addition 
that  prayers  were  then  being  uttered  at 
many  a  shrine  for  her  enlightenment  in 
their  perusal.  Less  asked  to  conform  her- 
self to  a  new  belief  than  to  reconcile  the 
faith  to  her  own  notions,  she  was  given  the 
very  wildest  latitude  to  her  opinions.  If 
she  grew  impatient  at  argument,  a  subtle 
illustration,  an  apt  metaphor,  or  sometimes 
a  happy  mot,  settled  the  question.  The 
abbe  was  a  clever  talker,  and  varied  his 
subjects  with  all  the  skill  of  a  master.  He 
knew  how  to  invoke  to  his  aid  all  that  po- 
etry, art,  and  romance  could  contribute. 
The  theme  was  a  grand  one  when  the  im- 
agination was  to  be  interested,  and  really 
deserved  a  better  listener,  for,  save  when 
the  miraculous  interposition  of  saints,  or 
the  gaudy  ceremonials  of  the  church  were 
spoken  of,  she  heard  the  subject  Avith  indif- 
ference, if  not  apathy.  Tlie  consideration 
of  self  could,  however,  always  bring  her 
back;  and  it  was  ever  a  successful  flattery 
to  assure  lier  how  fervently  such  a  cardinal 
prayed  for  her  "right-mindedness,"  and 
how  eagerly  even  his  Holiness  looked  for- 
ward to  the  moment  of  counting  her  among 
his  children. 

Her  very  tastes — those  same  tastes  that 
ascetic  Protestantism  was  always  caviling 
at — were  beautifully  Roman.  The  Church 
liked  display.  Witness  her  magnificence 
and  splendor,  her  glorious  cathedrals,  the 
pomp  and  grandeur  of  her  ceremonial!  As 
to  music,  the  choir  of  the  "Duomo"  was 
seraphic,  and  needed  not  the  association  of 
the  dim,  vaulted  aisles,  the  distatit  altar, 
and  the  cl!equered  rays  of  stained-glass 
windows,  to  wrap  the  soul  in  a  fervor  of 
enthusiasm.  Even  beauty  was  cherished 
by  the  Church,  and  the  fair  Madonnas  were 
types  of  an  admiring  love  that  was  beauti- 
fully catholic  in  its  worship. 
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With  all  this,  the  work  of  conversion 
was  a  Penelope's  web,  that  must  each  day 
be  be^n  anew,  for,  as  tlio  liour  of  the 
Cascini  drew  nigli,  Lady  Hester's  carriage 
drew  up,  and  mesmerism,  miracles,  and  all, 
gave  way  to  the  fresher  interests  of  courtly 
lounger,",  chit-chat,  and  ''bouquets  of  ca- 
mellias." 

For  the  next  hour  or  so.  her  mind  was 
occupied  with  the  gossii^ing  stories  of 
Florentine  life,  its  surface  details  all  re- 
counted by  the  simj^ering  dandies  who 
gathered  around  her  carriage;  its  deeper — 
not  unfrequently  darker — histories  being 
the  province  of  Mr.  Albert  Jekyl.  Then 
home  to  luncheon,  for,  as  Haggerstone  re- 
lated, she  dined  always  after  the  opera,  ar.d 
it  was  then,  somewhere  verging  on  mid- 
night, that  she  really  began  to  live.  Then, 
in  all  the  blaze  of  dress  and  jewels,  with 
beauty  little  impaired  by  years,  and  a  man- 
ner the  perfection  of  that  peculiar  school 
to  which  she  attached  herself,  she  was  in- 
deed a  most  attractive  person. 

Kate  Dalton's  life  was,  of  course,  pre- 
cisely the  same.  Except  the  few  hours 
given  to  controversial  topics,  and  which 
she  passed  in  reading,  and  the  occasional 
change  from  driving  to  riding  in  the  Cas- 
cini, Kate's  day  was  exactly  that  of  her 
friend.  Not,  however,  with  the  same  re- 
sults; for,  while  oue  was  wearied  with  the 
tame  routine  of  unvaryiug  ])leasure,  tired 
of  the  monotonous  circle  of  amusement, 
the  other  became  each  day  more  and  more 
enamored  of  a  life  so  unchanging  in  its 
happiness.  What  was  uniformity  to  Lady 
Hester,  imparted  a  sense  of  security  to 
Kate.  It  was  not  alone  the  s]:)lendor  that 
surrounded  her,  the  thousand  objects  of 
taste  and  elegance  that  seemed  to  multiply 
around  them,  that  captivated  her  so  much; 
it  was  the  absence  of  all  care,  the  freedom 
from  every  thought  that  this  state  was  a 
mere  passing  one.  This  Kate  felt  to  be 
the  very  highest  of  enjoyments,  and  when 
at  night  she  whispered  to  herself,  "To- 
morrow will  be  like  to-day,"  she  had  said 
everything  tliat  could  brighten  anticipation. 

Her  fatlier's  letter  was  the  first  shock  to 
this  delightful  illusion.  Her  own  false  posi- 
tion of  splendor,  in  contrast  to  his  poverty, 
now  came  up  ])alpably  before  her,  and  in 
place  of  those  blissful  reveries  in  which  she 
often  passed  hours,  there  rose  to  her  mind 
the  bitter  self-accusings  of  a  penitent  spirit. 
She  never  slept  during  the  night  ;  the 
greater  part  of  it  she  spent  in  tears.  Her 
absence  from  home,  brief  as  it  was,  was 
quite  enough  to  make  her  forget  much  of 
its  daily  life.  She  could,  it  is  true,  recall 
the  penury  and  the  privation,  but  not  the 


feelings  that  grew  out  of  them.  ''How 
changed  must  he  have  become  to  stoop  to 
this  ! "  was  the  exclamation  that  she  uttered 
again  and  again.  "Where  was  all  that 
Dalton  pride  they  used  to  boast  of  ?  What 
became  of  that  family  dignity  which  once 
was  their  bulwark  against  every  blow  of 
fortune  ?  " 

To  these  thoughts  succeeded  the  sadder 
one,  of,  wliat  course  remained  for  her  to 
adopt  ?  A  difficulty  the  greater,  since  she 
but  half  understood  what  was  re(|uired  of 
her.  He  spoke  of  a  bill,  and  yet  the  letter 
contained  none  :  before  she  broke  the  seal, 
it  felt  as  though  there  was  mi  enclosure, 
yet  she  found  none  ;  and  if  there  were,  of 
what  use  Avould  it  bo  ?  It  was  perfectly 
impossible  that  she  could  approach  Sir  Staf- 
ford with  such  a  request ;  every  sense  of 
shame,  delicacy,  and  self-respect,  revolted  at 
the  very  thought.  Still  less  could  she  apply 
to  Lady  Hester,  whose  extravagant  and 
wasteful  habits  always  placed  her  in  want 
of  money  ;  and  yet  to  refuse  her  father  on 
grounds  which  he  would  deem  purely  self- 
ish was  equally  out  of  the  question.'  She 
well  knew  that  in  a  moment  of  anger  and 
impatience — stung  by  Avhat  he  would  call 
the  ingratitude  of  his  children — he  would 
proba])ly  himself  write  to  Sir  Srafford,  nar- 
rating every  circumstance  that  drove  him 
to  the  step.  Oh,  that  she  had  never  left 
him — never  ceased  to  live  the  life  of  want 
and  hardship  to  which  time  had  accustomed 
her  !  all  the  poverty  she  had  ever  known 
brought  no  such  humiliation  as  this  !  Poor 
Nelly's  lot  now  was  a  hundred-fold  superior 
to  hers.  She  saw,  too,  that,  reserve  once 
broken  on  such  a  theme,  her  father  Avould 
not  scruple  to  renew  the  application  as  often 
as  he  needed  money.  It  was  clear  enough 
that  he  saw  no  embarrassment,  nor  any 
difficulty  for  her  in  the  matter  ;  that  it 
neither  could  offend  her  feelings,  nor  com- 
promise her  position.  Could  she  descend 
to  an  evasive  or  equivocal  reply,  his  temper 
would  as  certainly  boil  over,  and  an  insult- 
ing letter  Avould  at  once  be  addressed  to  Sir 
Stafford.  Were  she  to  make  the  request  and 
fail,  he  would  order  her  home,  and  under 
what  circumstances  should  she  leave  the 
house  of  her  benefactors  !  And  yet  all  this 
was  better  than  success. 

In  such  harassing  reflections  warring  and 
jarring  in  her  mind,  the  long  hours  of  the 
night  were  passed.  She  wept,  too  ;  the 
bitterest  tears  are  those  that  are  wrung 
from  shame  iind  sorrow  mingled.  Many  a 
generous  resolve,  many  a  thought  of  self- 
devotion  and  sacrifice,  rose  to  her  mind  ;  at 
moments,  she  would  have  submitted  her- 
self to  any  wound  to  self-esteem  to  have 
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obtained  her  father's  kind  word  ;  and  at 
others,  all  the  indignity  of  a  false  position 
overwhelmed  her ;  and  she  cried  as  if  her 
very  heart  were  bursting. 

VVeariod  and  fevered,  she  arose  and  went 
into  the  garden.  It  was  one  of  the  brilliant 
mornings  which — for  a  week  or  ten  days,  in 
Italy — represent  the  whole  season  of  spring. 
Although  still  early,  the  sun  was  hot,  and 
the  dowers  and  shrubs,  refreshed  by  the 
heavy  dew,  were  bursting  out  into  renewed 
luxuriaucy  in  the  warm  glow.  The  foun- 
tains sparkled,  and  the  birds  were  singing, 
and  all  seemed  aninnited  by  that  joyous 
spirit  which  seems  the  very  l)reath  of  early 
morning.  All  save  poor  Kate,  who,  with 
bent-down  head  and  slow  step,  loitered 
along  the  walks,  lost  in  her  gloomiest 
thoughts. 

To  return  home  again  was  the  only  issue 
she  could  see  to  her  difficulties,  to  share  the 
humble  fortunes  of  her  father  and  sister, 
away  from  a  world  in  which  she  had  no 
pretension  to  live  !  And  this,  too,  just 
when  that  same  world  had  cast  its  fascina- 
tions round  her — just  when  its  blandish- 
ments had  gained  possession  of  her  heart, 
and  made  her  feel  that  all  without  its  pale 
was  ignoble  and  unworthy.  No  other  course 
seemed,  however,  to  offer  itself,  and  she 
had  just  determined  on  its  adoption,  when 
the  short,  quick  step  of  some  one  following 
her  made  her  turn  her  head.  As  she  did 
so,  her  name  was  pronounced,  and  Mr. 
Albert  Jekyl,  Avith  his  hat  courteously  re- 
moved, advanced  towards  her. 

"  I  see  with  what  care  Miss  Dalton  pro- 
tects the  roses  of  her  cheeks,"  said  he,  smil- 
ing ; ''  and  yet  how  few  there  are  that  know 
this  simple  secret." 

"  You  give  me  a  credit  I  have  no  claim 
to,  Mr.  Jekyl.  I  have  almost  forgotten  the 
sight  of  a  rising  sun,  but  this  morning  I 
did  not  feel  quiue  well — a  headache— asleep- 
less  night " 

"  Perhaps  caused  by  anxiety,"  interposed 
he,  quietly.  "I  wish  I  had  discovered  your 
loss  in  time,  but  I  only  detected  that  it  must 
be  yours  when  I  reached  home." 

"  I  don't  comprehend  you,"  said  she, 
with  some  hesitation. 

''Is  not  this  yours,  Miss  Dalton  ?"  said 
he,  producing  the  bill,  which  had  fallen 
unseen  from  her  father's  letter.  "  I  found 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  small  boudoir,  and 
n.ot  paying  much  attention  to  it  at  the  time, 
did  not  perceive  the  signature,  Avhich  would 
at  once  have  betrayed  the  ownership." 

"  It  must  have  dropped  from  a  letter  I 
was  reading,"  said  Kate,  whose  cheek  was 
now  scarlet,  for  she  knew  Jekyl  well  enough 
to  be  certain  that  her  whole  secret  was  by 


that  time  in  his  hands.  Slighter  materials 
than  this  Avould  have  sufficed  for  his  in- 
telligence to  construct  a  theory  upon. 
Nothing  in  his  manner,  however,  evinced 
this  knowledge,  for  he  handed  her  the 
paper  with  an  air  of  most  impassive  (juie- 
tude  ;  while,  as  if  to  turn  her  thoughts 
from  any  unjdeasantness  of  the  incident, 
he  said  : 

"  You  haven't  yet  heard,  I  suppose, 
of  Lady  Hester's  sudden  resolve  to  quit 
Florence  ?  " 

"  Leave  Florence  !  and  for  where  ?  "  ask- 
ed slie,  hurriedly. 

"For  Midchekoff's  villa  at  Como.  We 
discussed  it  all  last  night  after  you  left,  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  we  are  to  be  on  the 
road." 

"What  is  the  reason  of  this  hurried 
departure  ?  " 

"The  Ricketts  invasion  gives  the  pre- 
text ;  but  of  course  you  know  better  than 
I  do  what  a  share  the  novelty  of  the 
scheme  lends  to  its  attractions." 

"And  Ave  are  to  leave  this  to-morrow  ?" 
said  Kate,  rather  to  herself  than  for  her 
companion. 

Jekyl  marked  well  the  tone  and  the 
expression  of  the  speaker,  but  said  not 
a  word. 

Kate  stood  for  a  few  seconds  lost  in 
thought.  Her  difficulties  Avere  thickening 
around  her,  and  not  a  gleam  of  light  shone 
tiirough  the  gloomy  future  before  hei". 
At  last,  as  it  Avere,  overpowered  by  the 
torturing  anxieties  of  her  situation,  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  to  hide  the 
tears  that  would  gush  forth  in  spite  of  her. 

"  Miss  Dalton  will  forgive  me,"  said 
Jekyl,  speaking  in  a  low  and  most  respect- 
ful voice,  "if  I  step  for  once  from  the 
humble  path  I  have  tracked  for  myself  in 
life,  and  offer  my  jjoor  services  as  her 
adviser. " 

Nothing  could  be  more  deferential  than 
the  sj^eech,  or  the  way  in  which  it  was 
uttered,  and  yet  Kate  heard  it  with  a  sense 
of  jiain.  She  felt  that  her  personal  m- 
dependence  was  already  in  pen!,  and  that 
the  meek  and  bashful  Mr.  Jekyl  had  gained 
a  mastery  over  her.  He  saw  all  this,  he 
read  each  struggle  of  her  mind,  and,  were 
retreat  practicable,  he  would  have  re- 
treated ;  but,  the  step  once  taken,  the  only 
course  was  "  forAvards." 

"Miss  Dalton  may  reject  my  counsels, 
but  she  will  not  despise  the  devotion  in 
which  they  are  proffered.  A  mere  acci- 
dent " — here  he  glanced  at  the  paper  which 
she  still  held  in  her  fingers — "a  mere  acci- 
dent has  shown  me  that  you  have  a  diffi- 
culty ;  one  for  which  neither  your  habits 
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nor  knowledge  of  life  can  suggest  the 
solution."  He  paused,  and  a  very  slight 
nod  from  Kate  emboldened  him  to  proceed. 
"  Were  it  not  so,  Miss  Dalton — were  the 
case  one  for  which  your  own  exquisite  tact 
could  suiiice,  I  never  would  have  ventured 
on  the  liberty.  I,  wlio  have  watched  you 
with  wondering  admiration,  directing  and 
guiding  your  course  amid  shoals,  and  reefs, 
and  quicksands,  where  the  most  skillful 
might  have  found  shipwreck,  it  would 
have  been  hardihood  indeed  for  -me  to  have 
offered  my  pilotage.  But  here,  if  1  err  not 
greatly,  here  is  a  new  and  unknown  sea, 
and  here  I  may  be  of  service  to  you." 

"  Is  it  so  plain,  then,  what  all  this 
means?"  said  Kute,  holding  out  the  bill 
towards  Jekyl. 

"Alas!  Miss  Dalton,"  said  he,  with 
a  faint  smile,  "  these  are  no  enigmas  to  us 
who  mix  in  all  the  worries  and  cares  of 
life." 

"  Then,  how  do  you  read  the  riddle  ?" 
said  she,  almost  laughing  at  the  easy  flip- 
pancy of  his   tone. 

"  Mr.  Dalton,  being  an  Irish  gentleman 
of  a  kind  disposition  and  facile  temper, 
suffers  his  tenantry  to  run  most  grievously 
into  arrear.  They  won't  pay,  and  he  won't 
make  them  ;  his  own  creditors,  having  no 
sympathy  with  such  proceedings,  become 
pressing  and  importunate  ;  Mr.  Dalton 
grows  angry,  and  they  grow  irritable  ;  he 
makes  his  agent  write  to  tliem,  they  '  in- 
struct '  their  attorney  to  write  to  him. 
Mr.  D.  is  puzzled,  and  were  it  not  that 
But,  may  I  go  on  ?  " 

"Of  course;  proceed,"  said  she,  smiling. 

*'  You'll  not  be  oiiendcd,  though  ? " 
said  he,  "because,  if  I  have  not  the  privi- 
lege of  being  frank,  I  shall  be  worthless  to 
you. " 

"  There  is  no  serious  offense  without 
intention." 

"  Very  true  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  there 
should  be  even  a  trivial  transgression." 

"  I'm  not  afraid.  Go  on,"  said  she,  nod- 
ding her  head. 

"Where  was  I,  then?  Oli !  I  remem- 
ber. I  said  that  Mr.  Dalton,  seeing  diffi- 
culties thickening  and  troubles  gathering, 
suddenly  bethinks  him  that  he  has  a 
daughter,  a  young  lady  of  such  attractions 
that,  in  a  society  where  wealth  and  splen- 
dor and  rank  hold  highest  place,  her 
beauty  has  already  established  a  dominion 
which  nothing,  save  her  gentleness,  pre- 
vents being  a  despotism." 

"  Mr.  Jekyl  mistakes  the  part  of  a  friend 
when  he  becomes  flatterer." 

"  There  is  no  flattery  in  a  plain,  un- 
adorned truth/'  said  he,  hastily. 


"And  were  it  all  as  you  say,"  rejoined 
she,  speaking  with  a  heightened  color  and 
a  flashing  eye,  "liow  could  such  cir- 
cumstances be  linked  with  those  you  spoke 
of?" 

"  Easily  enough,  if  I  did  but  dare  to  tell 
it,"  was  his  reply. 

"  It  is  too  late  for  reserve  ;  go  on  freely," 
said  she,  with  a  faint  sigh. 

Jekyl  resumed  : 

"  Mr.  Dalton  knows^there  are  thousands 
could  have  told  him  so — that  his  daughter 
may  be  a  princess  to-morrow  if  she  wishes 
it.  She  has  but  to  choose  her  rank  and 
her  nationality,  and  there  is  not  a  land  in 
Europe  in  whose  peerage  she  may  not  in- 
scribe her  name.  It  is  too  late  for  re- 
serve," said  he,  quickly,  "  and  conse- 
quently too  late  for  resentment.  You 
must  not  be  angry  with  me  now  :  I  am  but 
speaking  in  your  presence  what  all  the 
world  says  behind  your  back.  Hearing 
this,  and  believing  it,  as  all  believe  it,  what 
is  there  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
address  himself  to  lier  at  wdiose  disposal  lies 
all  that  wealth  can  compass  ?  The  sun 
bestows  many  a  gleam  of  warmth  and 
brightness  before  he  reaches  the  zenith. 
Do  not  mistake  me.  This  request  was 
scarcely  fair  ;  it  was  ill-advised.  Your 
freedom  should  never  have  been  jeoparded 
for  such  a  mere  trifle.  Had  your  father 
but  seen  with  his  own  eyes  your  position 
here,  he  would  never  have  done  this  ;  but, 
being  done,  there  is  no  harm  in  it." 

"But  what  am  I  to  do?"  said  Kate,  trem- 
bling with  embarrassment  and  vexation  to- 
gether. 

"  Send  the  money,  of  course,"  said  he, 
coolly. 

"  But  how — from  what  source?" 

"  Your  own  benevolence — none  other," 
said  he,  as  calmly.  "  There  is  no  question 
of  a  favor;  no  stooping  to  an  obligation 
necessary.  You  will  simply  give  your 
promise  to  repay  it  at  some  future  day,  not 
specifying  when;  and  I  will  find  a  banker 
but  too  hai)py  to  treat  with  you. " 

"  But  wliat  i)rospect  have  I  of  such 
ability  to  pay?  what  resources  can  I  reckon 
upon?" 

"  You  will  be  angry  if  I  repeat  myself," 
said  Jekyl,  with  deep  humility. 

"  I  am  already  angry  Avith  myself  that  I 
should  have  listened'to  your  proposal  so  in- 
dulgently; my  troubles  must,  indeed,  have 
affected  me  deeply  when  I  so  far  forgot 
myself. " 

Jekyl  dropped  his  head  forward  on  his 
breast,  and  looked  a  picture  of  sorrow; 
after  awhile  he  said: 

"  Sir  Stafford  Onslow  would,  I  well  know, 
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but  be  honored  by  your  asking  him  the 
slight  favor;  but  I  could  not  counsel  you 
to  do  80.  Your  feelings  would  have  to 
pay  too  severe  a  sacrifice,  and  hence  I 
advise  making  it  a  mere  business  matter; 
depositing  some  ornament — a  neckhice  you 
were  tired  of,  a  bracelet,  anything — in  fact, 
u  nothing — and  thus  there  is  neither  a 
difficulty  nor  a  disclosure.'' 

"  I  have  scarcely  anything,"  said  Kate; 
*'  and  what  I  have,  have  been  all  presents 
from  Lady  Hester." 

"  Morlache  would  be  quite  content  with 
your  word,"  saidJekyl,  blandly. 

"  And  if  I  should  be  unable  to  acquit  the 
debt,  will  these  few  things  I  possess  be 
sufficient  to  do  it?" 

'*  I  should  say  double  the  amount,  as  a 
mere  guess." 

"  Can  I — dare  I  take  your  counsel?"  cried 
she,  in  an  accent  of  intense  anxiety. 

"  Can  you  reject  it,  when  refusal  will  be 
so  bitter?" 

Kate  gave  a  slight  shudder,  as  though 
that  pang  was  greater  than  all  the  rest. 

"  There  is  fortunately  no  difficulty  in 
the  matter  whatever,"  said  Jekyl,  speaking 
rapidly.  "  You  will,  of  course,  have  many 
things  to  purchase  before  you  leave  this. 
Well;  take  tJie  carriage  and  your  maid,  and 
drive  to  the  Poiite  Vecchio.  '  The  last  shop 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  bridge  is  Mor- 
lache's.  It  is  unpromising  enough  out- 
side, but  there  is  wealth  within  to  subsidize 
a  kingdom.  I  will  be  in  waiting  to  receive 
you,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  will 
be  concluded;  and  if  you  have  your  letter 
ready,  you  can  enclose  the  sum,  and  post  it 
at  once." 

If  there  were  many  things  in  this  arrange- 
ment which  shocked  Kate,  and  revolted 
against  her  sense  of  delicicy  and  propriety, 
there  was  one  counterpoise  more  than 
enough  to  outweigh  them  all:  she  should 
be  enabled  to  serve  her  father — she,  who 
alone  of  all  his  children  had  never  contrib- 
uted, save  by  affection,  to  his  comfort, 
should  now  materially  assist  him.  She 
knew  too  well  the  sufferings  and  anxieties 
his  straitened  fortune  cost  him — she  wit- 
nessed but  too  often  the  half-desperation  in 
which  he  would  pass  days,  borne  down  and 
almost  broken-hearted;  and  she  had  wit- 
nessed that  outbreak  of  joy  he  would  in- 
dulge in  when  an  unexpected  help  had 
suddenly  lifted  him  from  the  depth  of  his 
poverty.  To  be  the  messenger  of  such  good 
tidings — to  be  associated  in  his  mind  with 
this  assistance — to  win  his  fervent  "  God 
bless  you !"— she  would  have  put  life  itself  in 
peril;  and  when  Jekyl  placed  so  paljmbly 
before  her  the  promptitude  w^ith  which  the 


act  could  be  accomplished,  all  hesitation 
ceased,  and  she  promised  to  be  ])unctual  at 
the  a])pointed  place  by  three  o'clock  that 
same  afternoon. 

"  It  is  too  early  to'  expect  to  see  Lady 
Hester,"  said  Jekyl;  "  indeed,  my  real 
business  here  this  morning  was  with  your- 
self, so  that  now  1  shall  drive  out  to  Mid- 
chekoffs  and  make  all  the  arrangements 
about  the  villa.  Till  three,  then,  good- 
bye!" 

•'  Good-bye,"  said  Kate,for  the  first  time 
disposed  to  feel  warmly  to  the  little  man, 
and  half  reproach  herself  with  some  of  the 
prejudices  she  used  to  entertain  regarding 
him. 

Jekyl  now  took  his  way  to  the  stables, 
and  ordering  a  brougham  to  be  got  ready 
for  him,  sauntered  into  the  house,  and  took 
his  coffee  while  he  waited. 


CHAPTER  XXXV, 

RACCA     MORLACHE. 

There  is  something  of  mediasvallook  and 
air  about  the  Ponte  Vecchio  in  Florence, 
which  gives  it  a  peculiar  interest  to  the 
traveler.  The  quaint  little  low  shops  on 
either  side,  all  glittering  with  gold  and 
gems — the  gorgeous  tiaras  of  diamonds — 
the  richly-enameled  cups  and  vases  aside 
of  the  grotes({ue  ornaments  of  peasant 
costume — the  cumbrous  earrings  of  stamped 
gold — the  old-fashioned  clasps  and  buckles 
of  massive  make — the  chains  fashioned 
after  long-forgotten  models — the  strings  of 
Oriental  pearls,  costly  and  rare  enough  for 
queens  to  wear — are  all  thrown  about  in  a 
rich  profusion,  curiously  in  contrast  to  the 
humble  sheds — for  they  are  little  more — 
that  hold  them. 

The  incessant  roll  of  equipages — the 
crowd  and  movement  of  a  great  city — the 
lingering  peasant,  gazing  with  rapturous 
eyes  at  the  glittering  wares — the  dark, 
Israelitish  face  that  peers  from  within — 
the  ever-floAving  tide  of  population  of 
every  rank  and  age  and  country,  giving  a 
bustle  and  animation  to  the  scene,  so  beau- 
tifully relieved  by  the  view  that  opens  on 
the  center  of  the  bridge,  and  where,  m  a 
vacant  space,,  the  Arno  is  seen  wending 
peacefully  along,  and  scattering  its  circling 
eddies  beneath  the  graceful  arches  of  the 
"Santa  Trinita  ;"  that  little  glimpse  of 
hill,  and  vineyard,  and  river,  the  cypress- 
clad  heights  of  San  Miniato,  and  the  dis- 
tant mountain  of  Valombrosa,  more  beauti- 
ful far  than  all  the  gold  Pactolus  ever  rolled. 
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or  all  the  gems  thut  ever  glittered  on  crown 
or  coronet. 

There  was  one  stall  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  so  humble-looking,  and  so  scantily 
provided,  that  no  stranger  was'  seen  to 
linger  beside  it.  A  few  coral  ornaments 
for  peasant  Avear,  some  stamped  medals  for 
pious  use,  and  some  of  those  little  silver 
tokens  hung  up  by  devout  hands  as  votive 
offerings  at  a  holy  shrine,  were  all  that  ap- 
peared, while,  as  if  to  confirm  the  impres- 
sion of  the  scanty  traffic  that  went  on,  the 
massive  door  was  barred  and  bolted  like  the 
portal  of  a  prison  ;  an  almost  erased  in- 
scription, unrenewed  for  nigh  half  a  cen- 
tury, told  tliat  this  was  the  shoji  of  "  Eacca 
Mori  ache." 

There  may  have  been  much  of  exaggera- 
tion in  the  stories  that  went  of  the  Jew's 
enormous  wealth  ;  doubtless,  many  of  the 
accounts  were  purely   fabulous  ;    but   one  \ 
fact   is   certain,  that  from  that  lowly   roof  i 
went  forth  sums  sufficient  to  maintain  the  I 
credit  of  many  a  tottering  state,  or  support 
the  cost  of  warlike   struggles  to  j-eplace  a ; 
dynasty.       To  him  came  the  heads  of  des- 
potic governments — the    leaders  of   rebel-  , 
lious  democracy — the  Russian  and  the  Cir- 1 
cassian — the  Carlist  and  the  Cristino.     To  j 
the  proud  champion  of  divine  right,  or  the 
fearless  promulgator  of  equality,  to  all  he 
was  accessible  ;  solvency  and  his  profit  were 
requirements  he  could  not  dispense  with  ; 
but,  for  the  rest,  in  what  channel  of  future 
good   and   evil    his   wealth    was   to    flow, 
whether  to   maintain  a  tlirone,  or  sap  its 
foundation — to  uphold  a  faith,  or  to  dese- 
crate its  altars — to  liberate  a  people,  or  to 
bind  their  fetters  more  closely,  were  cares 
that  sat  lightly  on  his  heart. 

He  might,  with  his  vast  means,  have  sup- 
ported a  style  like  royalty  itself.  There 
was  no  splendor  nor  magnificence  he  need 
have  denied  himself  ;  nor,  as  the  world  goes, 
any  society  from  which  he  should  be  de- 
barred^-gold  is  the  picklock  to  the  doors  of 
palaces  as  of  prisons  ;  but  he  preferred  this 
small  and  miserable  habitation,  which  for 
above  two  centuries  had  never  borne  any 
other  name  than  the  "  Casa  Morlache." 

Various  reasons  were  given  out  for  a 
choice  so  singular  ;  among  others,  it  was 
said  that  the  grand  duke  was  accustomed  to 
visit  tlie  ^QVf  by  means  of  a  secret  passage 
from  the  "  Pitti,"  while  some  alleged  that 
the  secret  frequenters  of  Morlache's  abode 
all  came  by  water,  and  that,  in  the  dark 
night,  many  a  boat  skimmed  the  Arno,  and 
directed  its  course  to  the  last  arch  of  the 
Ponte  Vecchio.  With  these  rumors  we  have 
no  concern,  nor  with  Morlache  himself  have 
we  more  than  a  passing  business. 


When  Kate  Dalton  had  driven  up  to  the 
door,  she  had  all  but  determined  to  aban- 
don her  intention.  The  arguments,  which 
in  the  morning  had  taken  her  by  surprise, 
seemed  now  weak  and  futile,  tnd  she  was 
shocked  with  herself  for  even  the  momen- 
tary yielding  to  Jekyl's  counsels.  Her  only 
doubt  was  whether  to  drive  on  without  fur- 
ther halt,  or  leave  some  short  message,  to  the 
effect  that  she  had  called,  but  could  not  de- 
lay there.  This  seemed  the  better  and  more 
courteous  proceeding  ;  and  while  she  was 
yet  speaking  to  the  dark-eyed,  hook-nosed 
boy  v/ho  appeared  at  the  door,  Jekyl  came 
up. 

"  Be  quick,  Miss  Dalton  !  Don't  lose  an 
instant,"  said  he.  "  Morlache  is  going  to 
the  palace,  and  we  shall  miss  him." 

"■  But  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  have 
resolved  not  to  accept  this  assistance.  It  is 
better — far  better,  that  I  should  not."' 

"  It  is  too  late  to  tliink  of  that  now,"  said 
he,  interrupting,  and  speaking  with  some 
slight  degree  of  irritation. 

'*  How  too  late  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  That  I  have  already  told  Morlache  the 
whole  story,  and  obtained  his  promise  for 
the  loan." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  why  have  you  done  this  ?  " 
cried  she,  in  a  voice  of  anguish. 

"  I  had  your  free  permission  for  it.  Miss 
Dalton.  When  we  parted  this  morning  the 
matter  was  fully  agreed  on  between  us  ;  but 
still,  if  you  desire  to  retract,  your  secret  is 
in  safe  keeping.  ]\Iorlache  never  betrays  a 
confidence." 

"And  he  has  heard  my  name '."cried 
she,  in  a  broken,  sobbing  tone. 

"  Not  for  the  first  time,  be  assured. 
Even  Croesus  looked  up  from  his  ingots  to 
ask  if  it  were  '  la  belle  Dalton  ; '  and  when 
I  said  'Yes,'  '  That's  enough,'  replied  he  ; 
'  would  that  all  my  money  had  so  safe  in- 
vestment !'  But  stay  ;  there  is  Purvis  yon- 
der. He  is  pretending  to  examine  an  eye- 
glass in  that  shop  opposite,  but  I  see  well 
that  he  is  there  only  en  vedette." 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  exclaimed  the  ])oor 
girl,  now  torn  by  impulses   and   emotioiis 
[  the  most  opposite. 

I      "  One  thing  you  must  do  at  once,"  said 

Jekyl  ;  "get  out  of  the  carriage  and  visit 

'  two  or  three  of  the  shops,  as  if  in  quest  of 

!some  article  of   jewelry.      His  anxiety  to 

learn  the  precise  object  of  your  search  will 

soon  draw  him  from  his  '  lair.' "' 

i      The  decision  of  this  counsel,  almost  like 

a  command,  so  far  imposed  upon  Kate  that 

j  she  at  once  descended,  and  took  Jekyl's  arm 

j  along   the   bridge.      They    had    not  gone 

I  many  yards,   when  the  short,  little,  shuf- 

!  fling  step  of  Purvis  was  heard  behind  them. 
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Lingering  to  gaze  at  some  of  the  sjjlcn- 
did  objects  exposed  for  sale,  tlicy  at  last 
reached  a  very  splendid  stall,  where  dia- 
monds, pearls,  and  rubies  lay  in  heaps  of 
gorgeous  profusion.  And  now  Purvis  had 
stationed  himself  exactly  behind  them,  with 
his  head  most  artistically  adjusted  to  hear 
everything  that  passed  between  them. 

Jekyl  seemed  to  feel  his  presence  as  if 
by  an  instinct,  and,  without  ever  turning 
his  eye  from  tlie  glass-case,  said,  in  a  voice 
of  some  disparagement : 

"All  modern  settings  ! — very  lustrous — 
very  brilliant,  but  not  at  all  what  we  are 
looking  for." 

Kate  made  no  reply  ;  for,  while  she  had 
scruples  about  abetting  a  mere  scheme,  she 
was  not  the  less  eager  to  be  free  of  the 
presence  of  the  '*'  Great  Inquisitor." 

"That,  perha^js,"  said  Jekyl,  pointing  to 
a  magniticent  cross  of  brilliants,  "Avould 
not  go  ill  with  the  necklace,  although  the 
stones  are  smaller.  Say  something — any- 
thing," added  he,  in  a  lower  tone;  "the 
spell  is  working." 

"■  That  is  very  handsome,"  said  Kate, 
pointing  at  a  venture  to  an  object  before 
her. 

" So  it  is,"  said  Jekyl,  quickly.  "Let  us 
see  what  value  they  place  upon  it.  Oh, 
here  is  Mr.  Purvis — how  fortunate  !  per- 
haps in  all  Florence  there  is  not  one  so 
conversant  with  all  that  concerns  taste  and 
elegance,  and,  as  an  old  resident,  happily 
exempt  from  all  the  arts  and  wiles  played 
off  upon  our  countrymen." 

"How  d'ye  do — d'ye  do  ?  "  cried  Purvis, 
shaking  hands  with  both.  "  You  heard  of 
the  bl-bl-blunder  T  made  last  night  about 
the  ar-archduke  ?  " 

"  Xot  a  word  of  it,"  replied  Jekyl. 

"I  told  him  he  was  a-a-a  fool,"  cried 
Purvis,  with  a  scream  and  a  cackle  that 
very  constantly  followed  any  confession  of 
an  impertinence. 

"  Mono  male  ! "  exclaimed  Jekyl.  "  Even 
princes  ought  to  hear  truth  sometimes  ;  but 
you  can  help  us  here.  Mr.  Purvis,  do  you  see 
that  chatelaine  yonder,  with  a  large  emerald 
pendant  ?  Could  you  ascertain  the  price 
of  it  for  Miss  Dalton  ?  They'll  not  attempt 
to  extortionate  upon  ?/()?<,  which  they  would, 
assuredly,  if  she  entered  the  shoji." 

"  To  be  sure  ;  I'll  do  it  with  pl-pleasure. 
Who  is  it  for  ?  " 

"That's  a  secret,  Mr.  Purvis;  but  you 
shall  hear  it  afterwards." 

"I  guess  al-ready,"  said  Scroope,  with  a 
cunning  leer.  "  You're  going  to  be  m-m- 
m-married,  ain't  you  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Purvis,  Mr.  Purvis,  I  must  call  you 
to  order,"  said  Jekyl,  who  saw  that  very 


little  more  would  make  the  scene  unendur- 
able to  Kate. 

"  I  liope  it's  not  an  It-It-Italian  fel- 
low ;  for  they're  all  as  poor  as  Laza-Laza- 
Laza '' 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course  ;  we  know  that : 
your  discretion  is  invaluable,"  said  Jekyl  ; 
"but  pray  step  in,  and  ask  this  question 
for  us." 

"  I'll  tell  who'll  do  better,"  said  Pnrvis, 
who,  once  full  of  a  theme,  never  paid  any 
attention  to  what  was  said  by  others. 
"  Midche-Midche-Midche-k-k-ofi' !  he  owns 
half  of " 

"  Never  mind  what  he  owns,  but  remem- 
ber that  Miss  Dalton  is  waiting  all  thi^ 
time,"  said  Jekyl,  who  very  rarely  to  far 
lost  command  of  his  temper  ;  and  at  last 
Purvis  yielded  and  entered  the  shop. 

"Come  now,"  said  Jekyl  to  his  com- 
panion ;  "it  will  take  him  full  five  minutes 
to  say  '  chatelaine,'  and  before  that  we  shall 
be  safely  housed."  And  with  these  words 
he  hurried  her  along,  laughing,  in  spite  of 
all  her  anxieties,  at  the  absurdity  of  the  ad- 
venture. "He'll  see  the  carriage  wlicn  he 
comes  out,"  added  he,  "  and  so  Til  tell  the 
coachman  to  drive  slowly  on  towards  the 
Pitti."  And  thus,  without  asking  her  con- 
sent,-he  assumed  the  full  guidance  at  once, 
and,  ere  she  well  knew  Low  or  why,  she 
found  herself  within  the  dark  and  dusky 
precincts  of  Morlache's  shop. 

Jekyl  never  gave  Kate  much  time  for 
hesitation,  but  hurried  her  along  through 
a  narrow  passage,  from  which  a  winding 
flight  of  stone  steps  led  downwards  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  at  last  opened 
upon  a  neat  little  chamber  en  the  level  of 
the  Arno,  the  window  opening  on  the 
stream,  and  only  separated  from  it  by  a  lit- 
tle terrace,  covered  with  geraniums  in  full 
flower.  There  was  a  strange,  undulating 
motion  that  seemed  communicated  ficm 
the  stream  to  the  apartment,  which  Jekyl 
at  once  explained  to  his  cempanion  as  a 
contrivance  for  elevating  and  depressing 
the  chamber  with  the  changes  in  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river,  otherwise  the  room  must 
have  been  under  water  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  year.  While  he  descanted 
on  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanism,  and 
pointeel  attention  to  the  portraits  along  the 
walls — the  kings  and  kaisers  with  whom 
Morlache  had  held  moneyed  relations — the 
minutes  slipped  on,  and  Jekyl's  powers  as 
a  talker  were  called  upon  to  speak  against 
time,  the  fidgety  nervousness  of  his  man- 
ner, and  the  frequent  glances  he  bestowed 
at  the  timepiece,  showing  how  impatiently 
he  longed  for  the  Jew's  arrival.  To  all 
I  Kate's  scruples  he  opposed  some  plausible 
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pretext,  assuring  her  that,  if  she  desired  it, 
no  mention  should  be  made  of  tlic  loan  ; 
that  the  visit  miglit  he  as  one  of  mere  curi- 
osity, to  see  some  of  tliose  wonderful  gems 
which  liad  once  graced  the  crowns  of  roy- 
alty ;  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  brief  delay 
would  disembarrass  tliem  on  the  score  of 
Purvis,  whose  si)irit  of  inquiry  would  have 
called  him  off  in  some  other  direction.  At 
last,  when  now  upwards  of  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  and  no  sound  nor  sight  bore  token 
of  the  Jew's  coming,  Jekyl  resolved  to  go 
in  search  of  him,  and,  requesting  Kate  to 
wait  patiently  for  a  few  minutes,  he  left 
the  room. 

At  jBrst,  when  she  found  herself  alone, 
every  noise  startled  and  terrified  her ;  the 
minutes,  as  she  watched  tlic  clock,  seemed 
drawn  out  to  hours  ;  she  listened  with  an 
aching  anxiety  for  Jckyl's  return,  while, 
witli  a  sorrowing  heart,  she  reproached  her- 
self for  ever  having  come  there.  To  this 
state  of  almost  feverish  excitement  suc- 
ceeded a  low  and  melancholy  depression,  in 
which  the  time  passed  without  her  con- 
sciousness ;  the  half-dulled  sounds  of  the 
city,  the  monotonous  plash  of  the  stream  as 
it  flowed  past,  the  distant  cries  of  the  boat- 
men as  they  guided  their  swift  barks  down 
the  strong  current,  aiding  and  increasing  a 
feeling  that  was  almost  lethargic.  Already 
the  sun  had  sunk  below  the  hills,  and  the 
tall  palaces  were  throwing  their  giant  shad- 
ows across  the  river,  the  presage  of  ap- 
proaching night,  and  still  she  sat  tliere  all 
alone.  Jekyl  had  never  returned,  nor  had 
any  one  descended  the  stairs  since  his  de- 
parture. Twice  had  she  shaken  off  the 
dreamy  stupor  that  was  over  her,  and  tried 
to  find  the  door  of  the  chamber,  but,  con- 
cealed in  the  wainscoting,  it  defied  her 
efforts ;  and  now,  worn  out  with  anxiety, 
and  disappointed,  she  sat  down  beside  the 
window,  gazing  listlessly  at  the  water,  and 
wondering  when  and  how  her  captivity  was 
to  end. 

The  lamps  were  now  being  lighted  on 
the  quays,  and  long  columns  of  light 
streaked  tlie  dark  river.  Across  these  a 
black  object  was  seen  to  glide,  and  as  it 
passed,  Kate  could  perceive  it  was  a  boat 
that  advanced  slowly  against  tlie  current, 
and  headed  up  the  stream.  As  she  watched, 
it  came  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  now  she 
could  hear  distinctly  the  sound  of  voices 
talking  in  French.  What,  hoAvever,  was 
her  surprise  when,  instead  of  making  for 
the  center  arches  of  the  bridge,  the  boat 
was  vigorously  impelled  across  the  river, 
and  its  course  directed  towards  the  very 
place  where  she  sat. 

However   painful  her   situation   before. 


j  now  it  became  downright  agony.     It  was 
^  clear     there    were     persons     coming ;     in 
1  another  moment  she  would  be  discovered, 
unable  to  explain  by  what  course  of  events 
she  had  come  there,  and  thus,  exposed  to 
every  surmise  and  suspicion  that  chance  or 
:  calumny  might  originate.     In  that  brief, 
but  terrible  moment,  what  solf-accusings, 
what  reproaches  of  Jekyl  crossed  her  mind; 
and  yet  all  these  were  as  notbing  to  the 
misery  which   coming  events  seemed  full 
I  of.     For  a  second  or  two  she  stood  irreso- 
lute, and  then,  with  something  like  an  in- 
stinct of  escape,  she  stepped  out  upon  the 
j  little    terrace  that  supported  the  flowers, 
I  and,  trembling  with  fear,  took  her  stand 
beneath  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  great 
buttresses   of  the  bridge.     The  frail  and 
half-rotten   timbers  creaked  and  bent  be- 
neath her  weight,  and  close  under  her  feet 
rolled  along  the  dark  river,  with  a  low  and 
sullen    sound    like    moaning.     Meanwhile 
the  boat  came  nearer,  and   slowly  gliding 
along,  was  at  last  brought  up  at  the  win- 
dow.    Two  figures  passed  into  the  cham- 
ber, and  the  boatmen,  £:s  if  performing  a 
long-accustomed   task,    rowed    out   a   few 
lengths  into  the  stream  to  wait. 

From  the  window,  which  still  remained 
open,  a  stream  of  light  now  issued,  and 
Kate's  quick  hearing  could  detect  the  rust- 
ling sound  of  papers  on  the  table. 

"  There  they  are,"'  said  a  voice,  the  first 
accents  of  which  she  knew  to  belong  to  the 
Abbe  D'Esmonde.  "  There  they  are.  Sig- 
ner Mori  ache.  We  have  no  concealments 
nor  reserve  with  you.  Examine  them  for 
yourself.  You  will  find  reports  from  nearly 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  some  more, 
some  less,  favorable  in  their  bearings,  but 
all  agreeing  in  the  main  fact,  that  the 
cause  is  a  great  one,  and  the  success  all  but 
certain." 

''T  have  told  you  before,"  said  the  Jew, 
speaking  in  a  thick,  'guttural  utterance, 
*'  that  my  sympathies  never  lead  me  into 
expense.  Every  solvent  cause  is  good, 
every  bankrupt  one  the  reverse,  in  my  esti- 
mation." 

"  Even  upon  that  ground  I  am  ready  to 

meet  3'ou.     The  committee " 

"  Ay,  who  are  the  committee?"  inter- 
rupted tlK'  Jew,  hastily.   ' 

"  The  committee  contains  some  of  the 
first  Catholic  names  of  Ireland  ;  men  of 
landed  fortune  and  great  territorial  influ- 
ence, together  Avith  several  of  the  higher 
clergy." 

''  The  bishoi)s  ?  " 

''The  bishops  almost  to  a  man  are  with 
us  in  heart ;  but  their  peculiar  position 
requires  the  most  careful  and  delicate  con- 
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(Inct.     No  turn  of  fortune  must  implicate 
them,  or  our  cause  is  lost  forever." 

'•  If  your  cause  be  all  you  say  it  is — if  the 
nationality  be  so  strong,  and  the  energies 
so  i)owerful  as  you  describe — wliy  not  try 
the  issue,  as  the  Italians  and  the  Hungari- 
ans are  about  to  do  ?"  said  Morlache.  "  I 
can  understand  a  loan  for  a  defined  and 
real  object ;  the  purchase  of  military  stores 
and  equipment,  to  provide  arms  and  am- 
munition ;  and  I  can  understand  how  the 
lender,  too,  could  calculate  liis  risk  of 
profit  or  loss  on  the  issue  of  the  struggle  ; 
but  here,  you  want  half  a  million  sterling, 
and  for  what  ?  " 

"To  win  a  kingdom!"  cried  D'Esmonde, 
enthusiastically.  "To  l)ring  back  to  the 
fold  of  the  Church  the  long-lost  sheep  ; 
and  make  Ireland,  as  she  once  was,  the 
center  of  holy  zeal  and  piety  ! " 

"  I  am  not  a  pope,  nor  a  cardinal — not 
even  a  monsignore,"  said  Morlache,  with 
a  bitter  laugh.  ''You  must  try  other  ar- 
guments with  me  j  and  once  more  I  say, 
why  not  join  that  party  who  already  are 
willing  to  ]'isk  their  lives  in  the  venture  ?" 

'•'Have  I  not  told  you  what  and  who 
they  are  who  form  this  party  ?  "  said  D'Es- 
monde, passionately.  "Eead  those  papers 
before  you.  Study  the  secret  reports  sent 
from  nearl}^  every  parish  in  the  kingdom. 
In  some  you  will  lind  the  sworn  deposi- 
tions of  men  on  their  death-beds — the  last 
words  their  lips  have  uttered  on  earth — all 
concurring  to  show  that  Ireland  has  no 
hope  save  in  the  Church.  The  men  Avho 
now  stir  up  the  land  to  revolt  are  not  de- 
void of  courage  or  capacity.  They  are 
bold,  and  they  are  able,  but  they  are  infi- 
del !  They  would  call  upon  their  country- 
men in  the  name  of  past  associations — the 
wrongs  of  bygone  centuries  ;  they  would 
move  the  heart  by  appeals,  touching 
enough,  lieavcn  knows,  to  the  galling  sores 
of  serfdom,  but  they  will  not  light  one  fire 
upon  the  altar — they  will  not  carry  the 
only  banner  that  should  float  in  the  A'an  of 
an  Irish  army.  Their  bold  denouncings 
may  warn  some,  their  poetry  will,  perhaps, 
move  others  ;  but  their  prose  and  verse, 
like  themselves,  will  be  forgotten  in  a  few 
years,  and,  save  a  fcv»^  gi*assy  mounds  in  a 
village  churchyard,  or  a  prisoner's  plaint 
sent  over  the  sea  from  a  land  of  banish- 
ment, nothing  will  remain  of  Ireland's 
2^atri()ts." 

"England  is  too  powerful  for  such  as- 
sailants," said  the  Jew. 

"  Very  true  ;  but  remember  that  the 
stout  three-decker  that  never  struck  "to  an 
enemy  has  crumbled  to  ruin  beneath  the 
dry-rot,"  said   D'Esmonde,  with  a  savage 


energy  of  manner.  "  Sucli  is  the  case  now. 
All  is  rot  and  corruption  within  her;  ])au- 
perism  at  home,  rebellion  abroad.  The  no- 
bles more  intolerant  as  the  commonalty 
grows  more  ambitious;  resources  diminish- 
ing as  taxation  increases:  disaffection  every- 
where— in  the  towns  where  they  read,  m 
the  rural  districts  where  they  brood  over 
their  poverty  ;  and  lastly,  but  greatest  of 
all,  schism  in  the  Church,  a  mutiny  in 
that  disorderly  mass  that  never  was  dis- 
ciplined to  obedience.  Are  these  the 
evidences  of  strength,  or  are  they  sure  signs 
of  coming  ruin?  Mark  me,"  said  he, 
hurriedly,  "  I  do  not  mean  for  all  this  that 
such  puny  revolt  as  we  are  now  to  see  can 
shake  power  like  that  of  England.  These 
men  will  have  the  same  fate  as  T(mc  and 
Emmett,  without  the  sympathy  that  follow- 
ed them  !  They  will  fail,  and  fail  egregious- 
ly  ;  but  it  is  exactly  upon  this  failure  that 
our  hopes  of  success  are  based.  Not  a 
priest  will  join  them.  On  the  contrary, 
their  scheme  will  bo  denounced  from  our 
altars  ;  our  flocks  warned  to  stand  aloof 
from  their  evil  influence.  Our  bishops 
will  be  in  close  communication  with  the 
heads  of  the  government  ;  all  the  little 
coquetries  of  confidence  and  frankness  will 
be  played  off  ;  and  our  loyalty — that's  the 
phrase — our  loyalty  stand  high  in  public 
esteem.  The  very  jeers  and  insults  of  our 
enemies  will  give  fresh  luster  to  our  bright 
example,  and  our  calm  and  dignified  de- 
meanor form  the  contrast  to  that  rampant 
intolerance  that  assails  us." 

"  But  for  all  this  classic  dignity,"  said 
Morlache,  snceringly,  "  you  need  no  money; 
such  nobility  of  soul  is,  after  all,  the  cheap- 
est of  luxuries." 

"You  are  mistaken — mistaken  egregi- 
ously,"  broke  in  D'Esmonde.  "It  is  pre- 
cisely at  that  moment  that  we  shall  require 
a  strong  friend  behind  us.  The  '  press '  is 
all-powerful  in  England.  If  it  does  not 
actually  guide,  it  is  the  embodiment  of 
public  opinion,  without  which  men  would 
never  clothe  their  sentiments  in  fitting 
phrase,  or  invest  them  with  those  short  and 
pithy  apophthegms  that  form  the  watch- 
words of  party.  Happily,  if  it  be  great, 
it  is  venal ;  and  although  the  price  be  a 
princely  ransom,  the  bargain  is  worth  the 
money.  Fifty,  or  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  at  that  nick,  would  gain  our  cause. 
We  shall  need  many  advocates  ;  some,  in 
assumed  self-gratulation  over  their  own 
prescience,  in  supporting  our  claims  in 
time  i^ast,  and  reiterating  the  worn  assertion 
of  our  attachment  to  the  throne  and  the 
constitution  ;  others,  to  contrast  our  bear- 
ing with  the  obtrusive  loyalty  of   Orange- 
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ism  ;  >i.nd  others,  again,  going  further 
than  eitlier,  to  prochiim  that,  but  for  us, 
Ireland  would  have  been  lost  to  England  ; 
and  had  not  our  allegiance  stood  in  the 
breach,  the  cause  of  rebellion  would  have 
triumphed." 

"And  is  this  character  for  loyalty  worth 
so  much  money?  "  said  the  Jew,  slov/ly. 

"'  Not  as  a  mere  em])ty  name — not  as  a 
vain  boast,"  replied  D'Esmondc,  quickly  ; 
"but  if  the  tree  be  stunted,  its  fruits  are 
above  price.  Our  martyrdom  v/ill  not  go 
unrewarded.  The  moment  of  peril  over, 
the  season  of  concessions  will  begin.  How 
I  once  hated  the  word  ! — how  I  used  to 
despise  those  who  were  satisfied  with  these 
crumbs  from  the  table  of  the  rich  man, 
not  knowing  that  the  time  would  come 
when  we  should  sit  at  the  board  ourselves. 
Concession  ! — the  vocabulary  has  no  one 
word  -  I'd .  change  for  it — it  is  conquest, 
dominion,  sovereignty,  all  together.  By 
concession,  we  may  be  all  we  strive  for, 
but  never  could  Avrest  by  force.  Now,  my 
good  Signer  Morlache,  these  slow  and  sen- 
tentious English  are  a  most  impulsive 
people,  and  are  often  betrayed  into  the 
strangest  excesses  of  forgiveness  and  for- 
getf Illness  ;  insomuch,  that  I  feel  assured 
that  nothing  will  be  refused  us,  if  we  but 
play  our  game  prudently." 

'•  And  what  is  the  game?"  said  the  Jew, 
with  impatience  ;  "for  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  not  about  to  strike  for  freedom,  like 
the  Hungarians  or  the  Lombards.  .  What, 
then,  is  tlie  prize  you  strive  for  ?  " 

"The  Catholicism  of  Ireland,  and  then 
of  England — the  subjugation  of  the  haugh- 
tiest rebel  to  the  faith — the  only  one 
whose  disaffection  menaces  our  Holy 
Church";  for  the  Lutheranism  of  the 
German  is  scarce  worth  the  name  of  enemy. 
England  once  Catholic,  the  world  is  our 
own  !" 

The  enthusiasm  of  his  manner,  and  the 
excited  tones  of  his  round,  full  voice, 
seemed  to  check  the  Jew,  whose  cold,  sar- 
castic features  were  turned  tov/ards  the 
priest  with  an  expression  of  wonderment. 

"  Let  us  come  back  from  all  this  specu- 
lation to  matter  of  plain  fact,"  said  Mor- 
iache,  after  a  long  pause.  "What  secu- 
rities are  offered  for  the  repayment  of 
tins  sum  ? — for,  although  the  theme  be 
full  of  interest  to  you,  to  me  it  has  but  the 
character  of  a  commercial  enterprise." 

"  But  it  ought  not,"  said  D'Esmonde, 
passionately.  "The  do  wnf  all  of  the  tyranny 
of  England  is  i/our  case  as  much  as  ours. 
What  Genoa  and  Venice  were  in  times  past, 
they  may  become  again.  The  supremacy 
of  the  seas  once  wrested  from  that  haughty 


power,  the  long-slumbering  energies  of 
Southern  Europe  will  awaken  ;  the  great 
trading  communities  of  the  Levant  will 
resume  their  ancient  place,  and  the  rich  ar- 
gosies of  the  East  once  more  float  over  the 
waters  of  the  tideless  sea." 

•'  Not  in  our  time,  abbe — not  in  our 
time,"  said  the  Jew  smiling. 

"But  are  we  only  to  build  for  our- 
selves ?  "  said  D'Esmonde.  "  Was  it  thus 
vour  srcat  forefathers  raised  the  glorious 
Temple  ?  " 

The  allusion  called  up  but  a  cold  sneer 
on  the  Israelite's  dark  countenance,  and 
D'Esmonde  knew  better  than  to  repeat  a 
blow  that  showed  itself  to  be  powerless. 

A  tap  at  the  door  here  broke  in  upon  the 
colloquy,  and  Jekyl's  voice  was  heard  on 
the  outside. 

"  Say  you  are  engaged — that  you  cannot 
admit  him,"  whispered  D'Esmonde.  "  I 
do  not  wish  that  he  should  see  me  here." 

"A  thousand  ])ardons,  Morlache,"  said 
Jekyl,  from  without  ;  "  but  when  I  fol- 
lowed you  to  the  '  Pitti,'  I  left  a  young  lady 
here — has  she  gone  away,  or  is  she  still 
here  ?  " 

"  I  never  saw  her,"  said  Morlache.  "  She 
must  have  left  before  I  returned." 

"  Thanks — good-bye,"  said  Jekyl ;  and 
his  quick  foot  was  heard  ascending  the 
stairs  again. 

"The  night  air  grows  chilly,"  said  the 
abbe,  as  he  arose  and  shut  the  window  ; 
and  the  boatmen,  mistaking  the  sound  for 
a  summons  to  ajiproach,  pulled  up  to  the 
sjiot. 

With  a  sudden  spring,  Kate  bounded 
into  the  boat,  while  yet  some  distance  olf, 
and  hurriedlv  said,  "To  the  stairs  beside 
the  Santa  Trinitd." 

The  clink  of  money,  as  she  took  out  her 
purse,  made  the  brief  command  intelli- 
gible, and  they  shot  down  the  stream  with 
speed. 

"  Do  not  speak  of  me,"  said  she,  cover- 
ing her  face  Avith  her  kerchief  as  she  stepped 
from  the  boat  ;  and  a  gold  napoleon  en- 
forced the  caution. 

It  was  now  night,  the  lamps  were  all 
lighted,  and  the  streets  crowded  by  that 
bustling  throng  of  population  Avhose  hours 
of  business  or  pleasure  commence  when 
day  has  closed.  A  thin  drizzling  rain  was 
falling,  and  the  footway  was  wet  and 
muddy.  Dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion 
— all  her  attire  suited  to  a  carriage — Kate 
set  out  to  walk  homeward,  with  a  heart 
sinking  from  terror.  Many  a  time  in  her 
condition  of  poverty,  with  ])atched  and 
threadbare  cloak,  had  she  traveled  the  dark 
road  from  Lichtenthal  to  Baden  after  night- 
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fall,  fearless  aud  undismayed,  no  dread  of 
danger  nor  of  insult  occurring  to  her  ha])]n' 
spirit,  the  '' Gute  nacht "  of  some  home- 
ward-bound peasant  the  only  sound  that 
saluted  her  ;  but  now  she  was  no  longer  in 
the  secluded  valley  of  the  great  Yaterland  ; 
her  way  led  tlirough  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares of  a  great  city,  with  all  its  crash,  and 
noise,  and  movement. 

If,  in  her  wild  confusion,  she  had  no 
thought  for  each  incident  of  the  morning, 
her  mind  was  full  of  "^  self-accusings." 
How  explain  to  Lady  Hester  her  long  ab- 
sence, and  her  return  alone,  and  on  foot  ? 
Her  very  maid,  Nina,  might  arraign  her 
conduct,  and  regard  her  with  distrust  and 
suspicion.  How  should  she  appear  in 
JekyFs  eyes,  who  already  knew  her  secret ; 
and,  lastly,  what  answer  return  to  her  poor 
father's  letter— that  letter  which  Avas  the 
cause  of  all  her  misfortunes  ? 

"  I  will  tell  him  everything,"  said  she 
to  herself,  as  she  went  along.  "  I  will  de- 
tail the  whole  events  of  this  morning,  and 
he  shall  see  that  my  failure  has  not  come 
of  lukewarmness.  t  will  also  strive  to  show 
him  the  nature  of  my  position,  and  let  him 
know  the  full  extent  of  the  sacrifice  he 
would  exact  from  me.  If  he  persist,  what 
then  ?  Is  it  better  to  go  back  and  share 
the  poverty  I  cannot  alleviate  ?  But  wliat 
alternative  have  I  ?  Jckyl's  flatteries  are 
but  fictions.  Would  I  wish  them  to  be 
otherwise  ?  Alas  !  I  cannot  tell  ;  I  do  not 
even  know  my  own  heart  now  I  Oh,  for 
one  true-hearted  friend  to  guide  and  coun- 
sel me!  "  She  thought  of  George  Onslow 
— rash,  impetuous,  and  ardent ;  she  thought 
of  the  priest,  D'Esmondc — but  the  last 
scene  in  which  he  figured  made  her  shrink 
with  terror  from  the  man  of  dark  intrigues 
and  secret  Aviles  ;  she  even  thought  of  poor 
Hanserl,  whom,  in  all  the  simplicity  of  his 
nature,  she  wished  to  have  that  moment 
beside  her.  "  But  he  would  say,  '  Go  back 
— return  to  the  humble  home  you  quitted 
— put  away  all  the  glittering  gauds  that  are 
clinging  to  and  grasping  your  very  heart. 
Take,  once  more,  your  lowly  place  at  hearth 
and  board,  and  forget  the  bright  dream  of 
pleasure  you  have  passed  through.'  But 
how  forget  it?  Has  it  not  become  my 
hope,  my  very  existence?  How  easy  for 
those  who  have  not  tasted  the  intoxicating 
cup  to  say,  '  Be  cool  of  heart  and  head '  ! 
Iffor  am  I  what  I  was.  How  then  go  back 
to  be  that  which  I  have  ceased  to  be  ? 
Would  that  I  had  never  left  it  !  Would 
that  I  could  live  again  in  the  dreamland'of 
the  poets  that  we  loved  so  well,  and  wander 
with  dearest  Nellie  through  those  foi'est 
glades,  peopled  v/ith  the  creations  of  Uli- 


land,  Tieck,  and  Chamisso !  What  a 
glorious  world  is  theirs,  and  how  unlike 
the  real  one  !  " 

Thus  lost  in  thoughts  conflicting  and 
jarring  with  each  otiier — mingling  the  long 
])ast  with  the  distant  future — hoping  and 
fearing— now,  seeking  self-porsuasion  here; 
now,  controverting  her  own  ojjinions  there 
— she  walked  hurriedly  on,  unconscious  of 
the  time,  the  place,  and  even  the  rude 
glances  bestowed  upon  her  by  many  who 
gazed  at  her  with  an  insolent  admiration. 
What  an  armor  is  innocence  !  how  proof 
against  the  venomed  dart  of  malice!  Kate 
never  knew  the  ordeal  through  which  she 
was  passing.  She  neither  saw  the  looks 
nor  heard  the  comments  of  those  that 
passed.  If  her  mind  ever  turned  from  the 
throng  of  thoughts  that  oppressed  it,  it  was 
when  some  momentary  difficulty  of  the  Avay 
recalled  her  to  herself,  for,  as  she  escai)ed 
from  the  smaller  streets,  the  crowd  and 
crash  increased,  and  she  found  herself 
borne  along  as  in  a  strong  current. 

"  Does  this  lead  to  the  Piazza  Annun- 
ziata?"  asked  she  of  aAvoman  at  a  fruit- 
stall. 

"  Tell  her,  Giacomo,"  said  the  woman  to 
a  youth,  who,  with  a  Avater-melon  in  his 
hand,  lay  at  full  length  on  the  pavement. 

''  Per  Bacclio  I  but  she's  handsome  ! '" 
said  he,  holding  up  the  pajier  lantern  to 
gaze  at  her.    And  Kate  hurried  on  in  terror. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

A   STREET   RENCONTER. 

Lady  Hester  Onslow  had  passed  a  day 
of  martyrdom.  There  was  scarcely  a  sin- 
gle contrariety  in  the  long  catalogue  of  an- 
noyances which  had  not  fallen  to  her  share. 
Her  servants,  habitually  disciplined  to  per- 
fection, had  admitted  every  bore  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, while,  to  the  few  she  really 
wished  to  see,  admittance  had  been  denied. 
The  rumor  of  an  approaching  deiMrture 
had  gotwind  through  the  servants,  and  the 
hall  and  the  courtyard  were  crowded  with 
creditors,  duns,  and  begging  impostors  of 
every  age,  and  class,  and  country.  It 
seemed  as  if  every  one  with  a  petition,  or  a 
bill,  an  unsatisfied  complaint,  or  an  un- 
settled balance,  had  given  each  other  a 
general  rendezvous  that  morning  at  the 
Mazzarini  Palace. 

It  is  well  known  how  the  most  obsequious 
tradespeople  grow  perempto^-y  when  pass- 
ports are  signed  and  2)ost-hur3es  are  har- 
nessed.      The    bland    courteousness    with 
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which  they  receive  "your  ladyshi])'s 
orders"  undergoes  a  terrible  change.  De- 
parture is  the  next  thing  to  death.  .  An- 
other country  sounds  hke  another  world. 
The  deferential  hashfulness  that  could  not 
hint  at  the  mention  of  money,  now  talks 
boldly  of  his  debt.  The  solvent  creditor, 
who  said  always  "  at  your  own  conven- 
ience," has  suddenly  a  most  pressing  call 
*•'  to  make  up  a  large  sum  by  Saturday." 

All  the  little  cajoleries  and  coquetries, 
all  the  little  seductions  and  temptations 
of  trade,  are  given  up.  The  invitations  to 
buy  are  converted  into  suggestions  for  "  cash 
payment."  It  is  very  jirovoking,  and  very 
disenchanting!  From  a  liberal  and  gener- 
ous patron,  you  suddenly  discover  yourself 
transformed  into  a  dubious  debtor.  All  the 
halo  that  has  surrounded  your  taste  is 
changed  for  a  chill  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
and  distrust.  The  tradesfolk,  whose  re- 
spectful voices  never  rose  above  a  whisper 
in  the  hall,  now  grew  clamorous  in  the  ante- 
chamber ;  and  more  than  once  did  they 
actually  obtrude  themselves  in  person  with- 
in those  charmed  precincts  inhabited  liy 
Lady  Hester. 

What  had  become  of  Miss  Dalton  ? — 
where  could  she  be  ail  this  while  ?  Had  not 
Mr.  Jckyl  called  ?  What  was  he  about  that 
he  had  not  "aiTanged"  with  all  these  "  tire- 
some creatures"  ?  Was  there  no  one  who 
knew  what  to  do  ?  Was  not  Captain  Ons- 
low, even,  to  be  found  ?  It  was  quite  .im- 
l)0ssible  that  these  people  could  be  telling 
the  truth  ;  the  greater  number,  if  not  all 
of  them,  must  have  been  paid  already,  for 
she  had  spent  a  world  of  money  lattei'ly —  i 
*' somehow."  Celestme  was  charged  with 
a  message  to  this  effect,  which  had  a  result 
the  very  opposite  to  what  it  was  intended  ; 
and  now  the  noisy  tongues  and  angry  ac- 
cents grew  bolder  and  louder.  Still  none 
came  to  her  rescue  ;  and  she  was  loft  alone 
to  listen  to  the  rebellious  threatenings  that 
murmured  in  the  court-yard,  or  to  read  the 
ill-spelled  impertinences  of  such  as  pre- 
ferred to  epistolize  their  complaints. 

The  visitors  who  found  their  way  to  the  : 
drawing-room  had  to  pass  through  this ' 
motley  and  clamorous  host  ;  and,  at  each  \ 
opening  of  the  door,  the  sounds  swelled ! 
loudly  out.  I 

More  than  once  she  bethought  her  of 
Sir  Staffoi'd  ;  but  shame  opposed  the  reso- 
lution. His  liberality,  indeed,  was  bound- 
less ;  and  thei-ein  lay  the  whole  difficulty. 
Were  the  matter  one  for  discussion  or  angry 
remonstrance,  she  could  have  adventured 
it  without  a  dread.  »She  could  easily  have 
brought  herself  to  confront  a  struggle,  but 
was  quite  unequal  to  an  act  of  submission.  ' 


Among  the  numerous  visitors  who  now 
thronged  the  salnvs.  Lord  Norwood,  who 
had  just  returned  from  his  shooting  excur- 
sion in  the  Maremma,  was  the  only  one 
with  whom  she  had  anything  like  intimacy. 

"lam  but  a  poor  counselor  in  such  *a 
case,"  said  he,  laughing.  "  I  was  never 
dunned  in  my  life — ]icrsonally,  I  mean — ■ 
for  I  always  take  care  not  to  be  found  ;  and 
as  to  written  applications,  I  know  a  credi- 
tor's seal  and  superscription  as  well  as 
though  I  had  seen  him  affix  them.  The 
very  postmark  is  peculiar." 

"This  levity  is  very  unfeeling  at  such  a 
moment,"  said  Lady  Hester,  angi-ily ; 
"and  when  vou  see  me  so  uttcrlv deserted, 
too!" 

"  But  Where's  Jekyl  ?  He  ought  to 
know  how  to  manage  this  ! 

"  He  has  never  been  here  since  morning. 
His  conduct  is  inexcusable!" 

"And  George  ?" 

"Out  the  whole  day  !" 

"  And  the  '  Dalton,'  for  she  has  rather 
a  good  head,  if  I  don't  mistake  her." 

"  She  took  the  carriage  into  town,  and 
has  not  returned," 

"  By  Jove  !  I'd  write  a  line  to  Sir  Staf- 
ford ;  I'd  tell  him  that  I  was  going  for 
change  of  air,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
to  Como  for  a  week  or  two,  and  that  these 
people  were  so  pestering,  and  pressing,  and 
all  that  ;  that,  in  fact,  you  were  worried  to 
death  about  it ;  and  finding  that  youi 
means  were  so  very  limited " 

"But  he  has  been  most  liberal.  His 
generosity  has  been  without  bounds." 

"  So  much  the  better  ;  he'll  come  down 
all  the  readier  now." 

"I  feel  shame  at  such  a  course,"  said 
she,  in  a  weak,  faint  voice. 

"As  I  don't  precisely  know  what  that 
sensation  is,  T  can't  advise  against  it ;  but 
it  must  needs  be  a  very  powerful  emotion, 
if  it  prevent  you  accepting  money." 

"  Can  you  think  of  nothing  else,  Nor- 
wood ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  can  —  there  are  twenty 
ways  to  do  the  thing.  Close  the  shutters, 
and  send  for  Buccellini ;  be  ill — daugerously 
ill — and  leave  this  to-morrow,  at  daybreak  ; 
or  give  a  ball  like  Dashwood,  and  start 
when  the  company  are  at  supper.  You 
lose  the  spoons  and  forks,  to  be  sure  ;  but 
that  can't  be  helped.  You  might  try  and 
bully  them,  too  —  though  perhaps  it's  late 
for  'that ;  and  lastly  — and,  I  believe,  best 
of  all — raise  a  few  hundreds,  and  pay  them 
each  something." 

"But  how  or  where  raise  the  money  ?" 

"Leave  that  to  we,  if  it  must  be  done. 
The  great  benefactor  of  mankind  was  the 
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fellow  that  invented  bills.  The  glorious 
philanthropist  that  first  devised  the  bright 
expedient  of  living  by  paper,  when  bullion 
failed,  was  a  grand  and  original  genius. 
How  many  a  poor  fellow  might  have  been 
rescued  from  the  Serpentine,  by  a  few  words 
scrawled  over  a  five-shilling  stamp  !  What 
a  turn  to  a  man's  whole  earthly  career  has 
been  often  given,  as  his  pen  oHded  over  the 
imaginative  phrase,  'I  promise  to  pay' !'"' 

Lady  Hester  ])aid  no  attention  to  the 
viscount's  moralixings.  Sliame — indignant 
shame,  monopolized  all  her  feelings. 

"Well,"  said  she,  at  last,  "I  believe  it 
must  be  so.  I  cannot  endure  this  any 
longer.  Jekvl  has  behaved  shamefully;  and 
George  Fll  never  forgive.  They  ought  to 
have  taken  care  of  all  this.  And  now,  Nor- 
wood, to  procure  the  money,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  " 

"  Here's  the  patent  treasury  for  pocket 
use — the  '  Young  Man's  best  Companion,'  " 
said  he,  taking  out  of  a  black  morocco- 
case  three  or  four  blank  bill-stamps,  to- 
gether with  a  mass  of  acceptances  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  the  proceeds  of  various  play 
debts,  the  majority  of  which  he  well  knew 
to  be  valueless.  "What  amount  will  be 
sufficient — how  much  shall  we  draw  for  ?  " 
said  he,  seating  himself,  pen  in  hand,  at 
the  table. 

"I  cannot  even  guess,"  said  she,  trem- 
bling with  embarrassment  and  confusion, 
"There  are  all  these  people's  accounts  and 
letters.  I  suppose  they  are  all  horrid  cheats. 
Fm  sure  I  never  got  half  the  things,  and 
that  the  rest  are  already  paid  for.  But  no 
matter  now  ;  let  us  have  done  with  them 
at  any  cost." 

"  '  Morlandi,  coachmaker '  —  pretty  well 
for  Signor  Morlandi  ! "  said  Norwood  — 
"eleven  hundred  scudi  for  repairs  to  car- 
riages—  for  destroying  your  patent  axles, 
and  replacing  English  varnish  by  the 
lacquer  of  a  tea-fei'ay — something  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ! " 

"  He  is  an  obliging  creature,"  said  Lady 
Hester,  "and  always  punctual." 

"In  that  case  we'll  deal  generously  with 
him.  He  shall  have  half  his  money,  if  he 
give  a  receipt  in  full." 

"  '  Legendre,  coiffeur  ;  eight  thousand 
francs.'  Pasmal,  Monsieur  Legendre  ! — kid 
gloves  and  perfumes,  madonna  bands  and 
Macassar  oil,  are  costly  things  to  deal  in." 

"That  is  really  iniquitous,"  said  Lady 
Hester.  "  I  see  every  bouquet  is  put  down 
at  a  hundred  francs  !  " 

"A  conservatory,  at  that  rate,  is  better 
property  than  a  coal-mine.  Shall  Ave  say 
one  thousand  francs  for  this  honest  coif- 
feur ?  " 


"Impossible.     He  would  scorn  such  an 

offer. " 

"  Pardon  me.  I  know  these  people  some- 
what better  and  longer  than  you  do  ;  and 
so  far  even  from  suffering  in  his  estimation 
— if  that  were  a  matter  of  any  consequence 
— you  wull  rise  in  his  good  opinion.  An 
Italian  always  despises  a  dupe,  but  enter- 
tains a  sincere  respect  for  all  who  detect 
knavery.  I'll  set  him  down  for  one  thou- 
sand, to  be  increased  to  fifteen  hundred  if 
he'll  tell  me  how  to  cut  down  his  neighbor, 
Guercini." 

"  What  of  Guercini  ?  How  much  is  his 
claim  ?  " 

"A  trifle  under  five  thousand  crowns." 

"  Nearly  one  thousand  ])uunds  ! "  ex- 
claimed she. 

"  Say  rather  eleven  hundred  and  up- 
wards," said  Norwood. 

"It  is  incredible  how  little  I've  had  from 
him  ;  a  few  trifling  rings  and  brooches  ; 
some  insignificant  alterations  and  new  set- 
tings ;  one  or  two  little  presents  to  Kate ; 
and,  I  really  believe,  nothing  more." 

"We  are  getting  deeper  and  deeper," 
said  Norwood,  turning  over  the  bills. 
"  Contardo,  the  wine-merchant,  and  Fri- 
sani,  table-decker,  are  both  large  claimants. 
If  pine-apples  were  the  daily  food  of  the 
servants'  hall,  they  could  scarcely  cut  a 
more  formidable  figure  in  the  reckoning — 
indeed,  if  the  wliole  establishment  did 
nothing  but  munch  them  during  all  their 
leisure  hours,  the  score  need  not  be  gi'eater. 
Do  you  know,  Hester,  that  the  rogueries  of 
the  continent  are  a  far  heavier  infliction 
than  the  income-tax  ;  and  that  the  boasted 
economy  of  a  foreign  residence  is  sensibly 
diminished  by  the  unfortunate  fact,  that 
one  honest  tradesman  is  not  to  be  found 
from  Naples  to  the  north  pole  ?  They  are 
Spartans  in  deceit,  and  only  disgraced  when- 
ever the  rascality  is  detected.  Now,  it  is 
quite  absurd  to  read  such  an  item  as  this  : 
'  Bonbons  and  dried  fruits,  three  hundred 
and  seventy  crowns  ! '  Why^  if  your  guests 
were  stuffed  with  mar r on s  gJaciis,  ihi&y^-owldi 
an  exaggeration." 

"  You  are  very  tiresome,  Norwood,"  said 
she,  peevishly.  "I  don't  want  to  be  told 
\  that  these  people  are  all  knaves ;  their 
'•  character  for  honesty  is  no  affair  of  mine  ; 
if  it  were,  Buccellini  could  easily  mesmerize 
any  of  them  and  learn  all  his  secrets.  I 
only  wish  to  get  rid  of  them — it's  very  dis- 
tressing to  hear  their  dreadful  voices,  and 
see  their  more  dreadful  selves  in  the  court 
beneath." 

"  The  task  is   somewhat  more  difficult 

than     I    bargained    for,"    said    Norwood, 

,  thoughtfull}^    "  I  fancied  a  few  '  hundreds ' 
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would  suffice,  but  we  must  read  'thou- 
sands,' instead.  In  any  ciiso,  I'll  liold  a 
conference  with  them,  and  see  what -can  be 
done." 

"  Do  so,  then,  and  lose  no  time,  for  I  see 
Midchekoff's  chasseur  below,  and  I'm  sure 
the  prince  is  coming." 

Norwood  gave  lier  a  look  wliicli  made  her 
suddenly  become  scarlet,  and  then  left  the 
room  without  speaking. 

If  ho  liad  not  been  himself  a  debtor  with 
the  greater  number  of  those  who  waited  be- 
low, few  could  have  acquitted  themselves 
more  adroitly  in  such  a  mission.  He  was 
an  adopt  in  that  clever  game  by  wliich  duns 
are  foiled  and  tradesmen  mollified  ;  he  knew 
every  little  menace  and  every  flattery  to  ap- 
ply to  them,  when  to  soothe  and  when  to 
snub  them.  All  these  arts  he  was  both  ready 
and  willing  to  exercise,  were  it  not  for  the 
unpleasant  difficulty  that  his  own  embar- 
rassments rendered  him  a  somewhat  dubi- 
ous ambassador.  In  fact,  as  he  himself 
phrased  it,  "it  was  playing  advocate  with 
one  leg  in  the  dock." 

He  lingered  a  little,  therefore,  as  he 
went  ;  lie  stopped  on  the  landing  of  the 
stairs  to  pee])  out  on  the  tumultuous  assem- 
blage beneath,  like  a  general  surveying  the 
enemy's  line  before  the  engagement ;  nor 
was  he  overpleased  to  remark  that  little 
Purvis  was  bustling  al)out  among  the  crowd, 
nT)te-l30ok  and  pencil  in  hand,  palpably 
taking  evidence  and  storing  up  facts  for 
future  mention.  As  he  Avas  still  looking, 
the  great  gate  was  thrown  open  with  a 
crash,  and  a  caleche,  dirty  and  travel- 
stained,  was  whirled  into  the  court  by  three 
steaming  and  panting  posters.  After  a 
brief  delay,  a  short,  thick-set  figure,  envel- 
oped in  traveling  gear,  descended,  and  put- 
ting, as  it  seemed,  a  few  questions  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  assembled  throng,  entered 
the  house. 

Curious  to  learn  who,  what  and  whence 
the  new  arrival  came,  Norwood  hurried 
downstairs,  but  all  that  he  could  learn 
from  the  postilion  was,  that  the  stranger 
had  posted  from  Genoa,  using  the  greatest 
speed  all  the  way,  and  never  halting,  save  a 
few  minutes  for  refreshment.  The  traveler 
was  not  accompanied  by  a  servant,  and  his 
luggage  bore  neither  name  nor  crest  to  give 
any  clue  as  to  his  identity.  That  he  was 
English,  and  that  he  had  gone  direct  to 
Sir  Stafford's  apartments,  was  the  whole 
sum  of  the  viscount's  knowledge  ;  but  even 
this  seemed  so  worthy  of  remark,  that  he 
hastened  back  with  tbe  tidings  to  Lady 
Hester,  instead  of  proceeding  on  his  errand. 
She  treated  the  announcement  with  less  in- 
terest.    It  might  be  Proctor — Sir  Stafford's 
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\  man.  Was  he  tall,  and  black-whiskered  ? 
I  No,  he  was  short  ;  and,  so  far  as  Norwood 
saw,  he  thought  him  fair-haired.  '*  She 
j  knew  of  nobody  to  bear  that  description. 
It  might  be  an  English  physician  from 
Genoa — there  was  one  there,  or  in  Nice,  she 
forgot  exactly  which,  Avho  was  celebrated 
for  treating  gout,  or  sore  eyes — she  could 
not  remember  precisely,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly one  or  the  other.  On  recollection, 
however,  it  was  probably  gout,  because  he 
had  attended  Lord  Hugmore,  avIio  Avas 
blind." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Norwood,  "  Onslow 
would  seem  to  be  Avorse." 

"  Yes,  poor  man,  much  worse.  George 
sat  tip  with  him  the  night  before  last,  and 
said  he  suffered  terribly.  His  mind  used 
to  wander  at  intervals,  too,  and  he  spoke  as 
if  he  Avas  very  unhapi)y." 

"•'Unhappy  —  a  man  Avith  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  a  year — tmhappy  ! "  said 
NorAvood,  clasping  his  hands  over  his  head 
as  he  spoke. 

"  You  forget,  my  lord,  that  there  are 
other  considerations  than  moneyed  ones 
Avhich  weigh  at  least  with  some  persons  ; 
and  if  Onslow's  fortune  be  a  princely  one, 
he  may  still  feel  compunctious  regrets  for 
his  detestable  conduct  to  me  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  that !  "  said  Norwood,  with 
a  most  latidable  air  of  seriousness. 

"It  Avas  very  kind  of  you,  my  lord — A'ery 
considerate  and  very  kind  indeed,  to  forget 
it.  Yet  I  should  have  fancied  it  was  the 
very  sentiment  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  entering  this  chamlier — witnessing 
the  solitary  seclusion  of  my  daily  life — be- 
holding the  resources  by  Avhich  the  weary 
hours  are  beguiled — not  to  speak  of  the  rav- 
ages which  sorrow  has  left  ujjon  these 
features." 

"■  On  that  score,  at  least,  I  can  contradict 
you,  Hester,"  said  he,  Avith  a  smile  of  flat- 
tering meaning.  "It  is  now  above  eight 
years  since  first '' 

"  HoAv  can  you  be  so  tiresome?"  said 
she,  pettishly. 

"Prince  Midchekoff,  my  lady,  presents 
his  compliments,"  said  a  servant,  "and 
Avishes  to  knoAV  if  your  ladyship  Avill  re- 
ceive him  at  dinner  to-dav,  and  at  Avhat 
hour  ?  " 

"  HoAv  provoking  !  Yes — say,  '  Yes,  at 
eight  o'clock,' "  said  she,  Avalking  up  and 
down  the  room  with  iiiii)atience.  "  You'll 
stay  and  meet  him,  Norwood  ;  I  know  you're 
not  great  friends  ;  but  no  matter,  George  is 
so  uncertain — he  left  us  t'other  day  to  en- 
tertain the  prince  alone — Kate  and  myself 
— onlv  fancy  ;  and,  as  he  takes  half-hour 
fits  of  silence,  and  Kate  occasionally  won't 
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speak  for  a  v/hole  evening  together,  my  part 
was  a  pleasant  one." 

"  How  Florence  wrongs  you  both  1"  said 
Norwood  ;  "  they  say  that  no  one  is  more 
agreeable  to  your  ladyship  than  the  Mid- 
chekolf,"  said  lie,  slowly  and  pointedly. 

'' As  Miss  Dalton's  admirer — I  hope  ru- 
mor adds  that,"'  said  she,  hastily'. 

"  What  ?  Are  you  really  serious  ?  Has 
the  Daltori  ])retensions  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not  ;  but  the  prince  Las,"  in- 
terrupted Lady  Ilester  ;  "but  you  are  for- 
getting these  people  all  the  Avhile.  Do  pray, 
do  something — anything  with  them  ;  and 
don't  forget  us  at  eight  o'clock."  And  with 
this  Lady  Hester  hurried  from  the  room, 
as  if  admonished  by  her  watch  of  the 
lateness  of  tlie  hour  ;  but  really  anxious 
to  escape  further  interrogatory  from  the 
viscount. 

When  Norwood  reached  the  court,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  it  empty — not  one  of  the 
eager  creditors  remained  ;  but  all  was  still 
and  silent. 

''What  has  become  of  these  good  people?" 
asked  he  of  the  jiorter. 

"  The  stranger  who  arrived  in  the  ca- 
K'che  a  while  ago  spoke  a  few  words  to  them, 
and  they  went." 

This  was  all  that  he  knew,  and  being  a 
porter — one  of  that  privileged  caste,  whose 
prerogative  it  is  never  to  reveal  what  takes 
place  before  their  eyes — his  present  com- 
munication was  remarkable. 

"  Would  that  the  good  genius  had  re- 
membered mc  in  his  moment  of  generous 
abandonment  !  "  muttered  Norwood,  as  he 
took  his  road  homeward  to  dress  for 
dinner. 

Little  scrupulous  about  the  means  of 
getting  out  of  a  difficulty,  provided  it  were 
only  successful,  Norwood  scarcely  bestowed 
another  thought  upon  the  whole  matter, 
•and  lounged  along  the  streets  as  forgetful 
of  the  late  scene  as  though  it  had  passed 
twenty  years  before. 

As  the  viscount  strolled  along  towards 
hi.s  lodgings,  Kate  Dalton,  with  trembling 
limbs  and  palpitating  heart,  threaded  her 
way  through  the  thronged  streets  now  wet 
and  slippery  from  a  thin  rain  that  was 
falling.  So  long  as  her  road  lay  through 
the  less-frequented  thoroughfares,  her  ap- 
pearance excited  little  or  no  attention  in 
the  passers-by  ;  but  when  she  entered  the 
Piazza  Santa  Trinita,  all  ablaze  with  gas- 
lamps,  and  the  reflected  lights  from  brilliant 
shops,  many  stopped,  turned,  and  gazed 
at  the  strange  sight  of  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful girl,  attired  in  the  very  height  of 
fashion,  being  alone  and  afoot  at  such  an 
hour.     Unaccountable  even  to  mystery,  as 


it  seemed,  there  was  something  in  her  gait 
and  carriage  that  at  once  repelled  the  pos- 
sibility-of  a  disparaging  impression,  and 
many  touched  or  removed  their  hats  re- 
spectfully as  they  made  way  for  her  to 
pass.  To  avoid  the  carriages,  which  whirled 
past  in  every  direction  and  at  tremendous 
speed,  she  passed  close  along  by  the  houses, 
and,  in  doing  so,  came  within  that  brilliant 
glare  of  light  that  poured  from  the  glass 
doors  of  the  great  cafe  of  the  Piazza.  It 
was  exactly  the  hour  when  the  idle  loungers 
of  Florence  society — -that  listless  class  who 
form  the  staple  of  our  club  life  in  England 
— were  swarming  to  talk  of  the  plans  of 
the  evening,  what  resources  of  pleasure 
were  available,  and  what  receptions  were 
open.  The  drizzling  rain,  and  the  cold, 
raw  feeling  of  the  air,  prevented  their 
being  seated,  as  their  custom  was,  before 
the  doors,  where  in  every  attitude  of  grace- 
ful languor  they  habitually  smoked  their 
cigars  and  discussed  the  passers-by,  in  all 
the  plenitude  of  recreative  indolence.  The 
grouj)  consisted  of  men  of  every  age  and 
country. 

There  were  princes,  and  blacklegs,  and 
adventurers:  some  with  real  rank  and  for- 
tune; others  as  destitute  of  character  as  of 
means.  Many  owned  names  great  and  re- 
nowned in  history;  others  bore  designations 
only  chronicled  in  the  records  cf  criminal 
jurisj^rudence.  All  were  well  dressed,  and/ 
so  far  as  cursory  notice  could  detect, 
possessed  the  ease  and  bearing  of  men 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  good  society. 
Although  mixing  in  very  distinct  circles, 
here,  at  least,  they  met  every  day  on  terms 
of  familiar  equality,  discussing  the  politics 
of  the  hour  and  the  events  of  the  world 
with  seeming  frankness  and  candor. 

From  a  small  chamber  at  the  back  of 
the  cafe  a  little  tide  of  loungers  seemed  to 
ebb  and  flow,  while  the  sharp  rattling  sound 
of  a  dice-box  indicated  iha  nature  of  the 
occupation  that  went  forward  there.  The 
small  apartment  was  thronged  with  specta- 
tors of  the  game,  and  even  around  the 
door  several  were  standing,  content  to  hear 
the  tidings  of  a  contest  they  could  not 
witness. 

"To  sit  upon  the  Ponte  Carraja,  and 
chuck  rouleaux  of  gold  into  the  Avwo, 
would  be  to  the  full  as  amusing,  and  not  a 
more  costly  pastime,"  said  a  sharp,  ringing 
voice,  which,  once  heard,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  as  Haggerstone's, 

"  But  Onslow  plays  well,"  said  another. 

"  When  he's  in  luck,  sir,"  said  the 
colonel.  "Let  him  always  have  the  winning 
horse  to  ride,  and  I  don't  say  he'll  lose  the 
saddle;  butMaraffi  would  win  on  a  donkey." 
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*'  Is  he  a  Eussian?"  asked  one. 

'^  No,  sir,  he's  worse;  he's  a  Greek.  I 
know  everything  al)out  him.  His  mother 
wag  a  Finlander,  and  the  father  a  Cepha- 
lonian.  I  don't  think  Satan  himself  would 
ask  a  better  parentage." 

"  What  luck!  By  Jove!  I  never  saw  such 
luck!"  said  a  voice  from  within  the  door. 
*'Onslow  has  no  chance  with  him." 

**  Nor  will  y^ou,  sir,  if  you  persist  in  ex- 
pressing your  opinion  in  English,"  said 
Haggerstone.  "  Maraffi  speaks  every  lan- 
guage, plays  every  game,  and  knows  the 
use  of  every  weapon,  from  a  jereed  to  a  Joe 
Manton." 

''I'll  not  test  his  abilities  at  any  of  them," 
said  the  other,  laughing. 

"Per  Bacclto !  there  goes  something 
new,"  said  a  young  Italian,  from  the  win- 
dow that  looked  into  the  street.  "  Who's 
she?" 

"  Diantrc !'''  said  the  old  Due  de  Pari- 
vaux.  '•  That  is  something  very  exquisite 
indeed.  She  was  splashed  by  that  carriage 
that  passed,  and  I  just  saw  her  foot." 

"  She's  the  prima  donna  from  Milan." 

"  She's  the  Cipriani.  I  know  her  figure 
perfectly." 

"  She's  very  like  the  Princesse  de 
Raoule." 

"  Taller  and  younger." 

"  And  fifty  times  handsomer.  What 
eyes!  By  Jove!  I  wish  that  drosky  would 
never  more  on!  She  is  regularly  imprisoned 
there." 

"  You  are  very  ungallant,  gentlemen,  I 
must  say,"  said  the  yoiing  Count  de  Guil- 
mard,  the  French  secretary  of  legation, 
who,  having  finished  his  cofteeand  liqueur, 
coolly  arranged  his  curls  beneath  his  hat 
before  the  glass — "  very  ungallant  indeed, 
not  to  offer  an  arm  to  an  unprotected  prin- 
cess. We  Frenchmen  understand  our  '  de- 
voirs '  differently."  And,  so  saying,  he 
passed  out  into  the  street,  while  the  rest 
pressed  up  closer  to  the  window  to  observe 
his  proceedings. 

"Cleverly  done,  G-uilmard!"  cried  one. 
"See  how  he  affects  to  have  protected  her 
from  the  pole  of  that  carriage." 

"  She'll  not  notice  him."—"  She  will."— 
"  She  has."-"  She  hasn't."—"  She  is  mov- 
ing his  way!"— "Not  at  all."— "She's 
speaking!  " — "  There,  I  told  you  he'd  suc- 
ceed."— "But  he  hasn't,  though."  Amid 
all  these  jihrases,  which  rattled  on  more 
rapidly  than  we  can  write  them,  Onslow 
joined  the  party,  one  heavy  venture  on  a 
single  card  having  involved  him  in  a  tre- 
mendous loss. 

"Is  that  a  countrywoman  of  yours,  Ons- 
low? "  asked  a  young  Russian  noble.     "  If 


so,  the  entente  cordiale  with  France  seems 
scarcely  so  secure  as  statesmen  tell  us." 

Onslow  gave  one  glance  through  the 
window,  and  dashed  into  the  street  with  a 
bound  like  the  spring  of  a  wild  animal. 
He  threw  himself  between  Guilmard  and 
Kate.  The  Frenchman  lifted  his  cane, 
and  the  same  instant  he  fell  backwards 
upon  the  pavement,  rather  hurled  than 
struck  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
young  Guardsman.  Before  the  lookers-on 
could  hasten  out,  George  had  hailed  a  car- 
riage, and,  assisting  Kate  in.  took  his  seat 
beside  her,  and  drove  oft'. 

So  sudden  was  the  whole  incident,  and 
so  engrossing  the  terror  of  poor  Kate's 
mind,  that  she  saw  nothing  of  wliat  passed, 
and  was  merely  conscious  that  by  George's 
opportune  coming  she  was  rescued  from  the 
insolent  attentions  of  the  stranger. 

"  Did  he  speak  to  you?  Did  he  dare  to 
address  you?"  asked  Onslow,  in  a  voice 
which  boiling  passion  rendered  almost  un- 
intelligible. 

"  If  he  did,  I  know  not,"  said  she,  as 
she  covered  her  face  with  shame,  and  strug- 
gled against  the  emotion  that  almost 
choked  her. 

"He  took  your  arm — he  certainly  laid 
hold  of  your  hand!" 

"  It  was  all  so  rapid  that  I  can  tell  noth- 
ing," said  she,  sobbing;  "  and  although  my 
courage  never  failed  me  till  you  came,  then 
1 1  thought  I  should  have  fainted." 
I  "  But  how  came  you  alone  and  on  foot, 
1  and  at  such  an  hour,  too?  Where  had  you 
jbeen?" 

I  These  questions  he  put  with  a  sort  of 
\  stern  resolution  that  showed  no  evasive 
:  answer  would  rescue  her. 

"Did  you  leave  home  without  a  carriage, 

or  even  a  servant?"  asked  he  again,  as  no 

answer  was  returned  to  liis  former  question. 

I      "I  did  take  a  carriage  in  the  morning; 

:  and — and " 

I      "  Sent  it  away  again,"  continued  George, 
i  impetuously.     "  And  where  did  you  drive 
to — where  pass  the  day?" 

Kate  hung  her  head  in  silence,  while  her 
heart  felt  as  if  it  would  burst  from  very 
agony. 

"This  is  no  idle  curiosity  of  mine.  Miss 
Dalton,"  said  he,  si)eaking  with  a  slow  and 
measured  utterance.  "The  society  yon 
have  mixed  with  here  is  not  above  any  re- 
proach, nor  benealh  any  suspicion.  I  in- 
sist upon  knowing  where  you  have  been, 
and  with  whom?  So,  then,  you  refuse  to 
speak — you    will  not   tell.     If  it  be  Lady 

Hester's  secret " 

"No,  no!  The  secret  is  mine,  and  mine 
on^-  vfiiir  to  you,  by  all  we  both  be 
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lieve  in,  tlmt  it  has  no  concern  with  any  { 
one  save  myself/' 

"And  can  you  not  confide  it  to  me? 
Have  I  no  right  to  ask  for  the  confidence, 
Kate?  "  said  he,  with  tenderness.  ['  Know 
vou  any  one  more  deeply  and  sincerely 
your  friend  than  I  am — more  ready  to  aid, 
iprotect,  or  counsel  you?" 

''  But  this  I  cannot — must  not  tell  you," 
said  she,  in  accents  hroken  by  sobbing. 

"Let  me  know,  at  least,  enough  to  re- 
fute the  insolence  of  an  imputation  upon 
your  conduct.  I  cannot  tamely  sit  by  and 
"hear  the  slanderous  stories  that,  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  will  gain  currency  through  the 
town." 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot,"  was  all  that  she 
could  utter. 

'"'If  not  me,  then,  choose  some  other  de- 
fender. Unprotected  and  undefended  you 
must  not  be." 

''I  need  none,  sir;  none  will  asperse 
me!"  said  she,  haughtily. 

''What!  you  say  tliis,  Avhile  scarce  five 
minutes  since  I  saw  you  outraged — insulted 
in  the  open  street?  " 

A  burst  of  tears,  long  repressed,  here 
broke  from  Kate,  and  for  some  minutes  her 
sobs  alone  were  heard  in  the  silence. 

'•'  I  will  ask  but  one  question  more,  Miss 
Dalton,"  said  George,  slowly,  as  the  car- 
riage passed  under  the  arched  gateway  of 
the  palace,  "  and  then  this  incident  is 
sealed  to  ■  me  forever.  Is  this  secret — 
whatever  it  be — in  your  own  sole  keeping; 
or  is  your  confidence  shared  in  by  another?  " 

"It  is,"  murmured  Kate,  below  her 
breath. 

"  You  mean  that  it  is  shared?  "  asked  he, 
eagerly. 

^'  Yes:  Mr.  Jekyl  at  least  knows " 

"Jeivyl!"  cried  George,  passionately; 
"and  is  Alfred  Jekyl  your  adviser  and 
your  confidant?  Enough,  you  have  told  me 
quite  enough,"  said  he,  dashing  open  the 
door  of  the  carriage  as  it  drew  up  to  the 
house.  He  gave  his  hand  to  Kate  to  alight, 
and  then,  turning  away,  left  her,  without 
even  a  "good-bye,"  while  Kate  hurried  to 
her  room,  her  heart  almost  breaking  with 
agony. 

"  i  shall  be  late,  Nina,"  said  she,  affect- 
ing an  air  and  voice  of  unconcern,  as  she 
entered  her  room;  "you  must  dress  me 
rapidly." 

"  Mademoiselle  must  have  been  too  pleas- 
antly engaged  to  remember  the  hour,"  said 
the  other,  witli  an  easy  pertness  quite  dif- 
ferent from  her  ordinary  manner. 

More  struck  by  the  tone  than  by  the 
words  themselves,  Kate  turned  a  look  of 
surprise  on  the  speaker. 


"  It  is  so  easy  to  forget  one's  self  at  Mor- 
lache's,  they  say,"  added  the  girl,  with  a 
saucy  smile,;  and,  although  stung  by  the 
im})ertinence,  Kate  took  no  notice  of  the 
speech.  "'  Mademoiselle  will  of  course 
never  wear  that  dress  again,"  said  Nina, 
as  she  contemptuously  threw  from  her  the 
mutl-stained  and  rain-s]iotted  dress  she  had 
worn  that  morning.  "We  have  a  Basque 
proverb,  mademoiselle,  about  those  wlio  go 
out  in  a  carriage  and  come  back  on  foot." 

"  Nina,  what  do  you  mean  by  these 
strange  words,  and  this  still  more  strange 
manner  ?"  asked  Kate,  with  a  haughtiness 
slie  had  never  before  assumed  towards  the 
girl. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  mademoi- 
selle has  not  the  right  to  choose  her  confi- 
dantes, but  the  Pnncipessa  de  San  Martello 
and  the  Duchessa  di  Eivoli  did  not  think 
me  beneath  their  notice." 

"  Nina,  you  are  more  unintelligible  than 
ever,"  cried  Kate,  who  still,  through  all 
the  dark  mystery  of  her  words,  saw  the 
lowering  storm  of  coming  peril. 

"  I  may  speak  too  plainly — too  bluntly, 
mademoiselle,  but  I  can  scarcely  be  re- 
proached with  equivocating  ;  and,  I  repeat, 
tliat  my  former  mistresses  honored  me  with 
their  secret  confidence,  and  they  did  wisely, 
too,  for  I  should  have  discovered  every- 
thing of  myself,  and  my  discretion  would 
not  have  been  fettered  by  a  compact." 

"But  if  I  have  no  secrets,"  said  Kate, 
drawing  herself  up  with  proud  disdain, 
"  and  if  I  have  no  need  either  of  the 
counsels  or  the  discretion  of  my  waiting- 
woman  ?" 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Nina,  quietly, 
"mademoiselle  has  only  periled  herself 
for  nothing.  The  young  lady  who  leaves 
her  carriage  and  her  maid  to  pass  three 
hours  at  Morlache's,  and  returns  thence, 
on  foot,  after  nightfall,  may  truly  say  she 
has  no  secrets — at  least  so  far  as  the  city  of 
Florence  is  concerned." 

"This  is  insolence  that  you  never  per- 
mitted yourself  before,"  said  Kat^  passion- 
ately. 

"And  yet,  if  I  were  mademoiselle's 
friend  instead  of  her  servant,  I  should 
counsel  her  to  bear  it." 

"  But  I  will  not,"  cried  Kate,  indig- 
nantly. "  Lady  Hester  shall  know  of  your 
conduct  this  very  instant." 

"One  moment,  mademoiselle — just  one 
moment,"  said  Nina,  interposing  herself 
between  Kate  and  the  door.  "  My  tongue 
is  oftentimes  too  ready,  and  I  say  things 
for  which  I  am  deeply  sorry  afterwards  ; 
forgive  me,  I  beg  and  beseech  you,  if  I 
have  offended  ;  reject  my  counsels,  disdain 
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my  assistance,  if  you  will,  but  do  not  en- 
danger yourself  in  an  instant  of  anger.  If 
you  have  but  little  control  over  your  tem- 
per, /  have  even  less  over  mine  ;  pass  out 
of  that  door  as  my  enemy,  and  I  am  yours 
to  the  last  hour  of  my  life." 

There  was  a  strange  and  almost  incon- 
gruous mixture  of  feeling  in  the  way  she 
uttered  these  words  ;  at  one  moment  abject 
m  submission,  and  at  the  next  hurling  a 
defiance  as  haughty  as  though  she  were  an 
injured  e(jual.  The  conlli(;t  of  the  girl's 
passion,  which  first  flushed,  now  left  her 
pale  as  death,  and  trembling  in  every  limb. 
Her  emotion  bespoke  the  most  intense  feel- 
ing, and  Kate  stood  like  one  spellbound 
before  her.  Her  anger  had  already  passed 
away,  and  she  looked  witli  almost  a  sense 
of  compassion  at  tlie  excited  features  and 
heaving  bosom  of  the  Spanish  girl. 

"  You  wrong  yourself  and  me,  too, 
Nina,"  said  Kate  Dalton,  at  last.  "  I 
have  every  trust  in  your  fidelity,  but  I 
have  no  occasion  to  test  it." 

"Be  it  so,  mademoiselle,"  replied  the 
other,  with  a  curtsey. 

"  Then  all  is  forgotten,"  said  Kate,  af- 
fecting a  gayety  she  could  not  feel  ;  ''  and 
now  lot  me  hasten  downstairs,  for  I  am 
already  late." 

'*'The  prince  will  have  thought  it  an 
hour,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  girl ;  the 
f|uiet  demureness  of  her  manner  depriving 
the  words  of  any  semblance  of  imperti- 
nence. If  Kate  looked  gravely,  perhaps 
some  little  secret  source  of  pleasure  lay  hid 
within  her  heart,  and  in  the  glance  she 
gave  at  her  glass,  there  was  an  air  of  con- 
scious triumph  that  did  not  escape  the 
lynx-eyed  Nina. 

"My  lady  is  waiting  dinner.  Miss  Dal- 
ton," said  a  servant,  as  he  tapped  at  the 
door  ;  and  Kate,  with  many  a  trou])le  war- 
ring in  her  breast,  hastened  downstairs,  in 
all  the  pride  of  a  loveliness  that  never  was 
more  conspicuous. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

PROPOSALS. 

Kate  found  Lady  Hester,  the  prince, 
and  Mr.  Jekyl  awaiting  her  as  she  entered 
the  drawing-room,  all  looking  even  more 
bored  and  out  of  sorts  than  people  iisually 
do  who  have  been  kept  waiting  for  their 
dinner. 

"Everybody  has  sworn  to  be  as  tiresome 
and  disagreeable  as  possible  to-day,"  said 
Lady  Hester.      "  George    said  he'd   dine 


here,  and  is  not  coming  ;  Lord  Norwood 
promised,  and  now  writes  me  word  that  an 
unavoidable  delay  detains  him  ;  and  here 
comes  Miss  Dalton — the  mirror  of  ])unctu- 
ality  when  all  else  are  late — a  full  half-hour 
after  the  time.  There,  dear — no  excuses 
nor  explanations  about  all  you  have  been 
doing — the  thousand  calls  you've  made, 
and  shops  you've  ransacked.  I'm  certain 
you've  had  a  miserable  day  of  it." 

Kate  blusiicd  deeply,  and  dreaded  to 
meet  Jekyl's  eye;  but  when  she  did,  that 
little  glassy  orb  was  as  blandly  meaningless 
as  any  that  ever  rattled  in  the  head  of  a 
Dutch  doll.  Even  as  he  gave  his  arm  to 
lead  her  in  to  dine,  nothing  in  his  manner 
or  look  betrayed  anything  like  a  secret  un- 
derstanding between  them.  A  bystander 
might  have  deemed  him  a  new  acquaint- 
ance. 

"  Petits  diners  "  have,  generally,  the 
prerogative  of  agreeability — they  are  the 
chosen  reunions  of  a  few  intimates,  who 
would  not  dilute  their  pleasantry  even  by  a 
single  bore.  They  are  also  the  bright 
occasions  for  those  little  culinary  triumphs 
which  never  can  be  attempted  in  a  Avider 
sphere.  Epigrams,  whether  of  lamb  or 
language,  require  a  select  and  special  Jury 
to  try  them;  but  Just  in  the  same  proi)or- 
tion  as  the  success  of  such  small  parties  is 
greater,  so  is  their  utter  failure  when  by 
any  mischance  there  happens  a  break-down 
in  the  good  spirits  or  good  humor  of  the 
company. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the 
ladies,  at  least,  might  be  excused  for  not 
displaying  those  thousand  attractions  of 
conversation  which  all  center  en  the  one 
great  quality — ease  of  mind.  The  prince 
was  more  than  usual  out  of  sorts,  a  number 
of  irritating  circumstances  having  occurred 
to  him  during  the  morning.  A  great  sove- 
reign— on  whom  he  had  lavished  the  most 
profuse  attention — had  written  him  a  letter 
of  thanks,  through  his  private  secretary, 
enclosing  a  snuff-box,  instead  of  sending 
him  an  autograph,  and  the  first  class  of  the 
national  order.  His  glover,  in  Paris,  had 
forgotten  to  make  his  right  hand  larger 
than  the  left,  and  a  huge  packet  that  had 
Just  arrived  was  consequentl}  useless.  His 
chef\\2idL  eked  out  a  salmi  of  ortolans  by  a 
thrush;  and  it  was  exactly  that  unlucky 
morsel  the  cardinal  had  helped  himself  to 
at  breakfast,  and  immediately  sent  his 
plate  away  in  disap})ointuient.  Rubion, 
too,  his  ninth  secretary,  had  flatly  refused 
to  marry  a  little  (htiisense  that  had  just 
come  out  in  the  ballet — a  piece  of  in- 
solence and  rebellion  on  his  ])art  not  to  be 
tolerated;  and  when  we  add  to  these  griefs 
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an  uncomfortable  neckcloth,  and  the  tid- 
ings of  an  insurrection  in  a  Russian  ])rov- 
ince  where  he  owned  immense  property  in 
mines,  his  state  of  irritability  may  be 
leniently  considered. 

Jekyl,  if  truth  were  told,  had  as  many 
troubles  of  liis  own  to  confront  as  any  of 
the  rest.  If  the  ocean  he  sailed  in  was  not 
a  great  Atlantic,  his  bark  was  still  but  a 
cockle-shell — his  course  in  life  required 
consummate  skill  and  cleverness,  and  yet 
never  could  be  safe  even  with  that.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  lie  alone  was  easy, 
natural,  and  agreeable — not  as  many  an  in- 
ferior artist  would  have  been  agreeable,  by 
any  over-effort  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  co-operation  in  others,  and  thus  make 
their  silence  and  constraint  but  more  palp- 
able— his  pleasantry  was  tinged  with  the 
tone  of  the  company,  and  all  his  little 
smartnesses  were  rather  insinuated  than 
spoken.  Quite  satisfied  if  the  princeJistened 
or  Lady  Hester  smiled — more  than  rewarded 
when  they  once  both  laughed  at  one  of  his 
sallies — he  rattled  on  about  the  court  and 
the  town-talk,  the  little  scandals  of  daily 
histor}',  and  the  petty  defections  of  those 
dear  friends  they  nightly  invited  to  their 
houses.  While  thus,  as  it  were,  devoting 
himself  to  the  amusement  of  the  others, 
his  real  occupation  was  an  intense  study  of 
their  thoughts,  what  was  uppermost  in  their 
minds,  and  in  what  train  their  speculations 
were  following.  He  had  long  susjDccted  the 
prince  of  being  attracted  l)y  Kate  Dalton — 
now  he  was  certain  of  it.  Accustomed  al- 
most from  childhood  to  be  flattered  on  every 
hand,  and  to  receive  the  blandest  smiles  of 
beauty  evcryM'here,  Midchekoff's  native 
distrust  armed  him  strongly  against  such 
seductions,  and  had  Kate  followed  the  path 
of  others,  and  exerted  herself  to  please 
him,  her  failure  would  have  been  certain. 
It  was  her  actual  indifference — her  perfect 
carelessness  on  the  subject — was  the  charm 
to  his  eyes,  and  he  felt  it  quite  a  new  and 
agreeable  sensation  not  to  be  made  love  to. 

Too  proud  of  her  own  Dalton  blood  to 
feel  any  elevation  by  the  marked  notice  of 
the  great  Russian,  she  merely  accorded  him 
so  much  of  her  favor  as  his  personal  agreea- 
bility  seemed  to  warrant;  perhaps  no  de- 
signed flattery  could  have  been  so  success- 
ful! Another  feeling,  also,  enhanced  his 
admiration  of  her.  It  was  a  part  of  that 
barbaric  instinct  which  seemed  to  sway  all 
his  actions,  to  desire  the  possession  of  what- 
ever was  unique  in  life.  Those  forms  or 
fancies  of  which  nature  stamps  but  one, 
and  breaks  the  die — these  were  a  passion 
with  him.  To  possess  a  bluer  turquoise 
than  any  king  or  Kaiser — to  own  an  Arab 


of  some  color  never  seen  before — to  have  a 
picture  by  some  artist  who  never  painted 
but  one;  but  whether  it  were  a  gem,  a  vase, 
a  weapon,  a  diamond,  or  a  dog,  its  value 
had  l)ut  one  test — that  it  htul  none  its 
exact  equal.  Now,  Kate  Dalton  realized 
these  conditions  more  than  any  one  he  had 
ever  met.  Her  very  beauty  was  peculiar  ; 
combining,  with  much  of  fern i nine  softness 
and  delicacy,  a  degree  of  determination 
and  vigor  of  character,  that  to  Midchekoff 
smacked  of  queenly  domination.  There 
was  a  species  oifierU  about  her  that  dis- 
tinguished her  among  other  women.  All 
that  he  had  seen  done  by  an  illustrions 
title  and  a  diamond  tiara,  she  seemed 
capable  of  effecting  in  the  simplest  costume 
and  without  an  effort.  All  these  were 
wonderful  attractions  to  his  eyes;  and  if  he 
did  not  fall  in  love,  it  was  simply  because 
he  did  not  know  how.  He,  however,  did 
what  to  him  served  as  substitute  for  the 
passion:  he  coveted  an  object  which  should 
form  one  of  the  greatest  rarities  of  his  col- 
lection, and  the  possession  of  which  would 
give  him  another  title  to  that  envy — the 
most  delicious  tribute  the  world  could 
render  him. 

There  were  some  drawbacks  to  his  ad- 
miration ;  her  birth  was  not  sufficiently 
illustrious  ;  his  own  origin  was  too  recent 
to  make  an  alliance  of  this  kind  desirable, 
and  he  wished  that  sheliad  been  a  princess — 
even  " cle  la  tnain  gauche''  of  some  royal 
house.  Jekyl  had  done  his  best,  by  sun- 
dry allusions  to  Irish  greatness,  and  the 
blood  of  varioiis  monarchs  of  Munster  and 
Connaught,  in  times  past ;  but  the  prince 
was  incredulous  as  to  Hibernian  greatness; 
probably  the  remembrance  of  an  Irish  dia- 
mond, once  offered  him  for  sale,  had  tinged 
his  mind  Avith  this  sense  of  disparagement 
as  to  all  Irish  magnificence.  Still  Kate 
rose  above  every  detracting  influence,  and 
he  thought  of  the  pride  in  which  he  should 
parade  her  through  Europe  as  his  own. 

Had  she  been  a  barb  or  a  bracelet,  an 
antique  cup  or  a  Sevres  jar,  he  never 
would  have  hesitated  about  the  acquisition. 
]\Iarriage,  however,  was  a  more  solemn  en- 
gagement ;  and  he  did  not  quite  fancy  any 
purchase  that  cost  more  than  mere  money. 
Nothing  but  the  possibility  of  losing  her 
altogether  could  have  overcome  this  cau- 
tious scruple  ;  and  Jekyl  had  artfully  in- 
sinuated such  a  conjecture.  "  George  Ons- 
low's attentions  were,"  he  said,  "  quite 
palpable  :  and  although  up  to  this  Miss 
Dalton  did  not  seem  to  give  encourage- 
ment, Avho  could  tell  what  time  and  daily 
intercourse  might  effect  ?  There  was  Nor- 
wood, too,  with  the  rank  of  peeress  in  his 
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gift ;  there  was  no  saying  how  an  ambitious 
girl  might  be  tempted  by  that  bait."  In 
fact,  the  i)rince  had  no  time  to  lose  ;  and, 
altliough  nothing  less  accorded  with  his 
tastes  than  what  imposed  haste,  he  was 
obliged  to  bestir  himself  on  this  occasion. 

If  we  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the 
secret  thoughts  of  the  company,  it  is  be- 
cause their  conversation  was  too  broken 
and  unconnected  for  recording.  They 
talked  little,  and  that  little  was  discursive. 
An  occasional  allusion  to  some  social  topic 
— a  chance  mention  of  their  approaching 
departure  from  Florence — some  reference 
to  Como  and  its  scenery — formed  the  whole; 
and  then,  in  spite  of  Jekyl,  whose  func- 
tions of  '' fly-wheel"  could  not  keep  the 
machine  a-moving,  long  pauses  would  in- 
tervene, and  each  lapse  into  a  silence, 
apparently  more  congenial  than  conver- 
sation. All  this  while  Jekyl  seemed  to 
be  reading  the  complex  scheme  of  doubt, 
irresolution,  and  determination  that  filled 
Midchekoff's  mind.  The  stealthy  glances 
of  the  Russian's  eye  towards  Kate — the 
almost  painful  anxiety  of  his  manner,  to 
see  if  she  noticed  him  while  speaking — his 
watchful  observance  of  her,  in  her  every 
accent  and  gesture — told  Jekyl  the  struggle 
that  was  then  passing  within  him.  He  had 
seen  each  of  these  symptoms  before,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  when  the  coveted  object 
was  a  horse  or  a  picture,  and  he  well  knew 
liow  nothing  but  the  dread  of  a  competi- 
tion for  the  prize  would  rouse  him  from 
this  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

The  evening  dragged  slowly  over,  and  it 
was  now  late,  when  Lord  Norwood  made 
his  appearance.  With  a  brief  apology  for 
not  coming  to  dinner,  he  drew  Jekyl  to 
one  side,  and  slipping  an  arm  within  his, 
led  him  into  an  adjoinmg  room. 

"I  say,  Jekyl,''  whispered  he,  as  they 
retired  out  of  earshot  of  the  others,  '"  here's 
a  pretty  mess  Onslow's  got  in.  There  has 
been  a  fracas  in  the  street  about  Miss  Dal- 
ton.  How  she  came  there  at  such  a  time, 
and  alone,  is  another  matter  ;  and  George 
has  struck  Guilmard — knocked  him  down, 
by  Jove,  and  no  mistake  ;  and  they're  to 
meet  to-morrow  morning.  Of  course, 
there  was  nothing  else  for  it ;  a  blow  has 
but  one  reparation — George  will  have  to 
stand  the  fire  of  the  first  shot  in  Europe." 

Jekyl  hated  a  duel.  Had  he  been  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Congress,  he  could 
not  have  detested  the  ar])itrament  of  arms 
more  heartilv.  It  involved  partisanship,  it 
severed  mtimacies,  it  barred  general  inter- 
course, and  often  closed  up  for  a  whole 
season  the  pleasantest  houses  of  a  town. 
The   announcement    of  a  strict   blockade 


never  struck  a  mercantile  community  with 
more  terror.  To  Norwood,  the  prospect 
was  directly  the  oi)})osite.  Not  only  an 
adept  in  all  the  eti({uette  a.^l  ceremonial 
of  such  meetings,  he  liked  to  see  his  name 
circulated  in  these  affairs  as  a  kind  of 
guarantee  of  his  readiness  to  seek  a. similar 
reparation  for  injury.  He  had  trusted  for 
many  a  year  on  his  dexterity  at  twelve 
paces,  and  he  never  missed  an  o})portunity 
of  sustaining  the  prestige  of  a  "dea^ 
shot," 

It  was,  then,  with  an  ardor  of  amateur- 
ship  that  he  narrated  the  various  little  pre- 
liminary steps  which  had  already  been 
taken,  Merkheim,  the  Austrian  secretary, 
had  called  on  him,  on  the  part  of  Guil- 
mard ;  and  as,  in  a  case  so  clear,  there  was 
little  to  arrange,  the  only  difficulty  lay  in 
the  choice  of  weapons, 

"The  Frenchman  claims  the  sword," 
said  Norwood  ;  "and  it  is  always  awkward 
to  decline  that  proposition  for  a  soldier. 
But  I  suppose  George  has  about  as  much 
chance  with  one  weapon  as  the  other," 

"  You  think  he'll  kill  him,  my  lord  ?" 

"  I  think  so.  If  the  offense  had  been 
less  flagrant  or  less  public,  possibly  not. 
But  a  blow  !  to  be  struck  down  in  the  open 
street !     I  don't  see  how  he  can  do  less." 

"AVhat  a  break-up  it  will  cause  here  !" 
said  Jekyl,  with  a  nod  of  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  drawing-room, 

"  It  will  send  them  all  back  to  England, 
I  suppose," 

"  I  suppose  it  will,"  added  Jekyl,  mourn- 
fully, 

"  What  a  bore  !  It's  particularly  unpleas- 
ant for  me,  for  I  hold  some  half-dozen  of 
George's  acceptances,  not  due  yet ;  and,  of 
course,  the  governor  will  never  think  of 
acquitting  them," 

''  I  conclude  it  is  inevitable — the  meeting 
I  mean  ? ''  said  Jekyl, 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,  Onslow  took  care  of 
that !  By  the  way,  Jekyl,  how  came  she 
there  at  such  an  hour,  and  alone,  too  ?  " 

"She  had  been  shopping,  I  fancy,  and 
missed  the  carriage.  There  was  some 
blunder,  I  have  heard,  about  the  coachman 
drawing  up  at  the  wrong  door,'' 

"  No  go,  Master  Jekyl,  Don't  try  it  on 
with  me,  old  fellow.  You  know  all  about 
it,  if  you  like  to  tell," 

"I  assure  you,  my  lord,  you  give  me  a 
credit  I  don't  deserve." 

"  You  know  the  whole  story  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  Jekyl.  I'd  back  you  against 
the  field,  my  boy." 

The  other  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of 
supreme  innocence. 

"  Then  George  knows  it  ?"  added  Nor. 
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wood,  half  asserting,  half  asking  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  He  may,  my  lord,  for  aught  I  can 
tell." 

"If  so,  he's  treating  me  unfairly,"  said 
Norwood,  rising  and  })aeing  the  room. 
"  As  his  friend  in  this  affair,  there  should 
be  no  reserve  or  concealment  with  me. 
You  can  surely  say  tluit  much,  Jekyl,  eh  ? 
What  a  close  fellow  you  are!" 

"  It  is  so  easy  not  to  blab  when  one  has 
nothing  to  tell,"  said  Jekyl,  smiling. 

*•'  Come,  tliere  is  something  you  can  tell 
me.  Where  does  that  small  corridor  be- 
hind George's  apartment  lead  to  ?  There 
is  a  door  at  the  end  of  it,  and,  I  fancy,  a 
stair  beyond  it." 

"  That,  if  I  mistake  not,  leads    up   to 

Lady  Hester ^o,  I  remember  now  ;  it 

leads  to  Miss  Dalton'sroom." 

"Just  so;  I  could  have  sworn  it." 

"  Why  so,  my  lord?"  asked  Jekyl,  whose 
curiosity  was  now  excited  to  the  utmost. 

"That's  my  secret.  Master  Jekyl." 

"  But  the  door  is  always  locked  and 
bolted  from  within,"  said  Jekyl,  "  and 
there  is  no  keyhole  on  the  outside." 

"  I'll  not  stand  pumping,  Jekyl.  If  you 
had  been  frank  with  me,  perhaps  I  should 
have  been  as  open  witli  you.'" 

For  an  instant  Jekyl  hesitated  what 
course  to  follow.  It  might  be  that  Nor- 
wood really  knew  something  of  great  im- 
portance. It  might  be  that  his  discovery 
Avas  valueless.  And  yet,  if  it  concerned 
Kate  in  any  way,  the  information  would  be 
all-important,  his  great  game  being  to 
make  her  a  princess,  and  yet  preserve  such 
an  ascendency  over  her  as  would  render  her 
his  own  slave. 

"  She's  a  strange  girl,  that  Dalton,"  said 
Norwood.  "  I  wish  she  had  about  forty 
thousand  pounds." 

"  She  may  have  more  than  that  yet,  my 
lord,"  said  Jekyl,  dryly. 

"How  do  you  mean,  Jekyl?  Is  there 
any  truth  in  that  story  about  the  Irish 
property  ?  Has  she  really  a  claim  on  the 
estate  ?  Tell  me  all  you  know,  old  fellow, 
and  I'll  be  on  the  square  with  you  through- 
out." 

Jekyl,  who  in  his  remark  had  darkly 
alluded  to  the  prospect  of  Kate's  marriage 
with  Midchekoff,  now  saw  that  Norwood 
had  totally  misconceived  his  meaning,  and, 
like  a  shrewd  tactician,  determined  to 
l^rfit  by  the  blunder. 

"'  Come,  Jekyl,  be  frank  and  aboveboard. 
What  are  her  prospects  ?  " 

"  Better  than  I  have  told  you,  my  lord," 
replied  he,  coolly.  "  If  I  cannot — ^for  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  explain  why — I  am  quite 


ready  to  pledge  my  word  of  honor  to  the 
truth  of  what  I  say,  or,  what  your  lordship 
•will  think  more  of,  to  back  mv  opinion  by 
abet." 

"  By  Jove  !  that  is  news!"  said  the  vis- 
count, leaning  his  head  on  the  chimney  to  re- 
flect. "  You  are  such  a  slippery  dog.  Master 
Jekyl,  you  have  so  many  turnings  and 
windings  in  you,  one  is  never  quite  sure 
with  you  ;  but  supposing  now,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  one  thought  of  making 
this  fair  damsel  a  peeress,  is  there  no  hitch 
in  the  affair — no  screw  loose  that  one  ought 
to  look  to?" 

"  In  her  birth,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  No  ;  d — n  her  birth.  I  mean  about 
the  tin." 

"  I  believe,  my  lord,  that  I  can  save  you 
all  speculation  on  the  siibject  when  I  say 
that  pursuit  would  be  hopeless  there.  The 
Midchekoff  lias  gained  the  start,  and  must 
win  in  a  canter." 

"  That  Tartar  fellow!  nonsense,  man  ;  I 
know  better  than  thiit.  He'll  never  marry 
anything  under  royalty;  the  fellow's  mother 
was  a  serf,  and  he  must  Avash  tliat  spot  out 
of  his  blood  whenever  he  can." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  lord.  He  only 
waits  to  be  certain  of  being  accepted,  to 
offer  himself." 

"  Refuse  him!"  said  Norwood,  laughing, 
"  there's  not  the  girl  in  Europe  would  re- 
fuse him.  If  every  decoration  he  wore  on 
his  breast  were  a  stripe  of  the  knout  upon 
his  back,  his  wealth  would  cover  all." 

"  The  prince  would  give  half  his  fortune 
to  be  assured  of  all  you  say,  my  lord,"  said 
Jekyl,  gravely. 

"  By  Jove!  one  might  make  a  good  thing 
of  it,  even  that  way,"  said  Norwood,  half 
aloud.  "  I  say,  Jekyl,"  added  lie,  louder, 
"how  much  are  you  to  have? — nay,  nay, 
man,  there's  no  impertinence  in  the  ques- 
tion, we  are  both  too  much  men  of  the 
world  for  that.  It's  quite  clear  that  this  is 
your  scheme.     Now,  what's  the  damage?" 

"  My  lord,  you  are  as  flattering  to  my 
abilities  as  unjust  to  my  character." 

"We'll  suppose  all  that  said,"  broke  in 
Norwood,  impatiently;  "and  now  we  come 
back  to  the  original  question — whether  I 
cannot  afford  to  be  as  liberal  as  the  Russian. 
Only  be  explicit,  and  let  us  understand 
each  other." 

"My  lord,  I  will  not  insult  myself  by 
believing  I  comprehend  you,"  said  Jekyl, 
calmly. 

And  before  Norwood  could  detain  him, 
he  left  the  room. 

"Jekyl,  come  back,  man  !  just  hear  me 
out — you've  mistaken  me  1  Confound  the 
cur,"   muttered  the  viscount,    "with  his 
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hypocritical  affectation — as  if  I  did  not 
know  liis  metier  as  well  as  I  know  my  boot- 
maker's." 

Norwood  walked  noiselessly  to  the  door 
of  the  salon  and  peeped  in.  Lady  Hester, 
the  prince,  and  Jekyl  were  in  earnest  con- 
versation in  one  quarter,  while  Kate  sat 
apart,  apparently  engaged  with  her  em- 
broidery frame,  but,  in  reality,  too  deeply 
sunk  in  thought  to  notice  the  bright  tints 
before  her.  Norwood  entered  listlessly, 
and,  strolling  across  the  room,  took  a  place 
beside  her.  She  moved  slightly  as  he  drew 
forward  his  chair,  and  tlien,  as  she  drew 
back  her  flounce,  Norwood  saw  that  it  was 
of  deep  black  lace.  He  coolly  took  out  his 
pocketbook,  wherein  he  liad  deposited  the 
torn  fragment,  and  regarding  it  with  atten- 
tion, saw  that  it  perfectly  corresponded 
with  the  dress.  So  leisurely,  and  with  such 
circumspection  did  he  proceed,  that  several 
minutes  elapsed  before  he  looked  up, 

"  You  are  meditative,  my  lord,  to- 
night," said  Kate,  at  last,  making  an  effort 
to  relieve  an  awkward  situation  ;  "  what 
are  you  thinking  of,  pray  ?  " 

''Admiring  your  dress.  Miss  Dalton, 
which  strikes  me  as  singularly  beautiful 
and  becoming." 

"Great  praise  this,  from  such  an  ac- 
knowledged judge  as  Lord  Norwood,"  said 
she,  smiling. 

'*'  I  prefer  it  to  antique  lace,  which  in 
general  is  too  heavy  and  cumbrous  for  my 
taste  ;  I  like  these  fine  and  delicate  tissues, 
so  frail  and  gossamer-like — not  but  their 
frailty,  like  all  other  frailty,  incurs  occa- 
sionally a  heavy  penalty  ;  as  here,  for 
instance,  you  see  this  has  been  torn," 

"  So  it  has,"  said  Kate,  with  confusion, 
"  and  I  never  noticed  it.  What  a  quick 
eye  you  must  have,  my  lord  ! " 

"  And  a  sharp  ear,  too,  Miss  Dalton," 
said  he,  significantly  ;  "in  fact,  I  am  one 
of  those  people  whose  everyday  faculties 
do  duty  for  what  in  others  goes  by'  the 
name  of  cleverness.  It's  a  great  pity," 
said  he,  looking  down  at  the  dress  ;  "you 
see,  Miss  Dalton,  what  a  false  stcii  can  do," 

"  And  yet  I  cannot  remember  when  this 
occurred,"  said  she,  assuming  to  misunder- 
stand his  equivocal  expression, 

"Not  recall  it— not  a  clue  to  the  mis- 
hap ?  "  asked  he,  shrewdly, 

"None,"  said  she,  blushing  at  the  per- 
tinacity with  Avhich  he  clung  to  the  theme  ; 
"  but  it's  of  no  consequence." 

"  Would  Miss  Dalton  think  it  very 
singular  if  I  should  be  able  to  assist  her 
memory  ?  Would  she  accept  the  service  as 
kindly  as  it  was  proffered  too  ?  " 

"  Really,  my  lord,  you  begin  to  speak  in 


riddles,"  said  she,  more  than  ever  piqued  at 
his  persistence. 

"And  yet,"  said  he,  following  out  the 
thread  of  his  own  thoughts,  "I  am  assur- 
edly as  safe  a  counselor  "as  Albert  Jekyl." 

Kate  grew  deadly  pale,  but  never  replied 
to  this  speech, 

"  And  certainly,"  resumed  he,  "the  man 
who  speaks  in  his  own  name  should  ever 
take  precedence  of  an  envoy," 

"  My  lord,"  said  she,  firmly,  "the  very 
little  Avhich  I  can  understand  of  your  words 
implies  a  pretension  to  knowledge  and 
influence  over  me,  which  I  disdain  to 
accept ;  but  still  I  cannot  believe  that  you 
seriously  mean  to  insult  mc." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  he;  "I  have 
come  on  a  very  different  errand.  If  I  did 
passingly  allude  to  bygones,  it  was  to  show 
you  that  you  can  afford  to  be  candid  when 
I  am  frank.  We  two,  united,  would  walk 
over  the  course,  and  no  mistake — tliat's 
what  I  was  coming  to.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  the  Russian  is  not  riclicr — egad  ! 
there's  no  disputing  that — still,  as  to  rank, 
a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  I  take  it,  is  the 
equal  of  any  man.  Not  to  remind  you  of 
the  old  adage  about  '  a  bird  in  the  hand ' — 
I  speak  frankly,  because  you  are  your  own 
mistress. " 

"  Kate,,  if  Lord  Norwood  will  excuse 
you,  come  to  me  for  one  instant,"  cried 
Lady  Hester, 

"Just  say  yes,  before  you  go — or,  if  not 
yes,  tell  me  that  I  have  ground  for  hope," 
whispered  Norwood.  But  she  arose  with- 
out speaking, 

"I'll  not  stand  a  'hedge'  by  Jove!" 
said  Norwood,  sulkily  ;  "  play  or  pay — 
nothing  else  for  me." 

"Allow  me  to  joass  you,  my  lord,"  said 
Kate,  courteously. 

"One  word — off  or  on — Miss  Dalton," 
said  he,  rising,  and  affecting  to  make  way, 
while  he  still  barred  the  passage.  A  proud, 
disdainful  smile  was  all  the  reply  she 
vouchsafed. 

"  All  right,'  said  he,  insolently  ;  "  only 
remember  how  we  stand.  Miss  Dalton,  and 
whenever  you  want  to  repair  the  mischance 
of  your  lace  flounce,  don't  forget  the  piece 
is  in  my  keeping ; "  and  he  opened  the 
pocketbook  as  bespoke,  and  exhibited  the 
fragment  before  her.  Sick  with  a  terror 
she  could  neither  explain  or  realize,  she 
lay  back  again  in  her  chair  unable  to  move, 
while  Norwood  glided  quietly  away  and 
left  the  room, 

"Dear  Kate,  have  you  forgotten  me  all 
this  time  ?  "  said  Lady  Hester,  who  Kate 
now  perceived  was  alone  on  the  sofa  ;  Mid- 
chekoff  and  Jekyl  having  retired  into  an 
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adjoining  gallery,  where  tliey  walked  slowly 
along  side  by  t^ido,  deep  in  conversation. 

"  You  sliouldn't  have  suffered  Norwood 
to  engross  your  attention  in  that  manner, 
my  dear.  The  prince  has  been  quite  put 
out  by  it,  and  at  such  a  moment,  too — and 
how  flushed  you  are  !  AVhat  has  he  been 
Baying  ?  "' 

"lean  scarcely  remember,"  sail  Kate, 
confusedly. 

"  Well,  it's  of  no  consequence,  dear,  be- 
cause I  have  got  something  to  tell  you  that 
would  speedily  make  you  forget  it.  You 
know,  Kate,  how  I  always  prophesied  won- 
derful things  for  you,  just  as  I  did  before 
for  poor  Georgina  Elderton,  and  slie  mar- 
ried a  Rajah  afterwards,  and  died  Begum 
of  sometliing  ending  in  'bad.'  Indeed,  I 
might  say  it  ended  in  bad  for  herself,  poor 
dear,  for  I  believe  she  was  poisoned.  But, 
to  come  back,  I  always  said  tliat  you,  also, 
would  have  astonishing  luck.  I  told  Sir 
Stafford  po.  The  first  day  I  saw  you,  'She'll 
be  like  Georgina,''  I  said.  '  You'll  see  that 
girl  in  a  wonderful  position  one  of  these 
days.'  It  is  not  tliat  men  care  for  their 
wives  more  than  formerly — I  rather  fancy 
the  reverse — but  they  have  got  a  most  in- 
tense passion  just  now  for  beauty.  Wealth 
and  good  blood  were  once  the  only  requi- 
sites, but  they  are  both  disregarded  now,  in 
comparison  with  good  looks.  I  suppose  the 
fashion  won't  last — it  would  be  very  absurd 
if  it  should — but,  while  it  is  the  mode,  one 
ought  to  profit  by  it.  Just  as  I  am  wear- 
ing all  those  horrid  old  brocades  of  my  great 
grandaunt's,  with  odious  flowers  of  crimson 
and  yellow,  now  that  the  taste  in  dress  is 
'rococo,' but  of  course  in  a  year  or  two 
people  will  recover  their  senses  again,  and 
pretty  girls  without  portion  be  left  for  sub- 
alterns in  the  line,  as  Providence  intended 
they  should.     Don't  you  tliink  so,  dear  ?  " 

The  ))rief  question  at  the  end  of  this 
long,  rambling  speech  would  possibly  have 
puzzled  Kate  to  reply  to,  had  not  Lady 
Hester  been  far  too  much  occupied  in  her 
own  speculations  to  care  for  a  rejoinder. 

"  You'll  hear  people  talk  a  deal  of  non- 
sense about  unequal  marriages,  and  they'll 
quote  heaven  knows  what  instances  of  girls, 
generally  Irisii  ones,  picking  up  princes 
and  royal  dukes,  and  all  ending  unhappily. 
Don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  dearest  ;  there's 
never  misery  where  there's  large  fortune. 
The  people  who  cry  in  velvet  always  shed 
rose-water  tears,  that  don't  hurt  the  skin  or 
spoil  the  com])lexion.  Not  that  I  can  say 
so  for  myself,"  added  she,  with  a  deep  sigh  ; 
"  but  I  am  a  creature  apart.  I  fervently 
trust  nature  does  not  often  form  similar 
ones.     Buccellini  told  me  that  I  had  a  fifth 


pair  of  nerves — I  assure  you  he  did.  It  was 
a  very   shocking   thing,  and   probably   he 
I  ought  never  to  have  mentioned  it  to  me  ; 
but  it  perfectly  ex])lains  the  excessive  sensi- 
bility of  my  whole  nature — doesn't  it,  dear?" 
}      Kate  smiled  assent,  and   Lady    Hester 
I  went  on  : 

i      "  Then,   as  to  religion,    my  dear,    I'm 
'  afraid,  indeed,  we  all  tliink  too  little  about 
it.     I'm  sure  I'm  quite  shocked  at  what  I 
^see  in  society.     It  was  only  the  other  night 
I  Lady  Grace  Morton  kept  her  seat  when  the 
cardinal  was  speaking  to  her.     I  apologized 
to  him  for  it  afterwards,  and  he  said,  with 
such  a  sweet   smile,   'If  tlicfe  Protestants 
Avould  only  give  us  back  our  churches,  Ave'd 
forgive  their  keeping  their   chairs.'     The 
'  mot '  was  very  pretty,  in  French,  and  well 
turned — wasn't  it  ?   Of  course,  then,  you'll 
I  make  no  obstacle  about  the  Greek  Church, 
which  I  believe  is  exactly  like  your  own, 
only  that  the  priest   has  a  beard,  which  / 
think  more  becoming.   It  looks  affectionate, 
too  ;  it  always  gives  one  the  idea  of  devo- 
tion, a  girl  changing  her  faith  for  her  hus- 
band ;  and  really,  in  this  tiresome  age  we 
live  in,  a  new  religion  is  the  only  new  thing 
one  ever  hears  of.     Your  excelk^it  family 
■ — that  sweet  sister  and  tlie  dear  old  papa — 
will    probably  make  a  fuss   about   it  ;   but 
you  know,  after   all,  how  absurd  that   is  ; 
and  if  you  were  to  marry  a  Chinese,  there's 
no  saying  what  strange  creatures  you'd  have 
to  pray  to.     You'll  have  to  go  to  Eussia, 
but  only  for  presentation  ;  that  over,   the 
prince  will  obtain  a  renewal  of  his  permis- 
[  sion  to  reside  abroad  ;  still,  if  you  have  to 
'  pass  a  winter  at  St.  Petersburg,  it  will  be 
i  far  from  disagreeable.     The  women  are  too 
!  fond  of   caviare  and  high  play  ;  but  they 
I  dress  just  as  well  as  in  Paris,  and  wear  bet- 
ter diamonds.     Midchekoff  "s  jewels  are  un- 
'  equaled ;    and,    now   that   I   think   of   it, 
1  there's  one  thing  I've  set  my  heart  on,  and 
I  you.  must  positively  promise  to  give  me — a 
little   stiletto   with    an   emerald   hilt   and 
;  handle.     I   have  pined   for  it — there's  no 
!  other  word — these  three  years.     He  wore  it 
I  in  London,  and  I  have  never  had  it  out  of  my 
[  thoughts  since.     Y^ou  can  afl'ord  to  be  very 
I  generous,  dearest.     How   I  envy  you  that 
'  pleasure  !  and  the  delight  you'll  feel  in  pro- 
viding for  poor  papa  and  Mary — no,  Eliza- 
I  beth,  1  mean— how  absurd  !  I  should  say 
Ellen.     It  was  something  about  that  tale  of 
I  Elizabeth,   the  Exile  of  Siberia,  was  run- 
ning in  my  mind.   The  prince  will  do  what- 
ever you  suggest,and,  indeed,  he  has  alre:idy 
hinted  about  your  brother  Frank   joining 
the  Russian  service.     He'll  have  him  named 
an  officer   in   the  emperor's  guard.       You 
I  must  insist,  too,  upon  La  Rocca  being  your 
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own — settled  upon  yourself.     They  tell  me  [  a  li-hurry.     They've    changed    the   wine, 


it's  the  sweetest  spot  in  the  world  ;  and  I'll 
always  live  there  when  you  don't  want  it. 
I  mention  this  about  the  settlement,  be- 
cause there's  no  saying  how  men  will  be- 
have. I'm  sure  I  never  could  have  antici- 
pated such  a  return  as  I  have  met  with  from 
Sir  Stafford.     And  then,  you  know,  with  a 


too.  We  had  Ch-Cli-Chambertin  yester- 
day, and  they've  given  us  P-Pomard  to-day. 
How  is  that  to  be  borne  ?  " 

''  I  really  see  but  one  remedy  for  it,  sir," 
said  Kate,  scornfully. 

''  So  Zoe  said;  that's  exactly  her  oi)inion. 
They  must  be  sent  away.     Zoe   knows  a 


Eussian  one  cannot  be  too  guarded.     Don't  I  very  ti-ti-tidy  cook.     He's  not  a — a — top- 
you  agree  with  me  ?     Well,    never  mind,  [sawyer,  you  know,  but  he  can  r-roast  a  bit 
you'll  perhaps  come  round  to  my  opinion   of  beef,  and  makes  a  c-capital  rice-jmdding, 
'^    '  '  "  ^   "         "    he'll    come  for  six  dollars  a  month. 


later.  But  here  comes  the  prince,  and  it 
will  be  as  well  you  should  retire,  dearest. 
I'll  see  you  in  your  dressing-room,  and  tell 
you  everything." 

And  with  this  assurance  Kate  retired, 
with  a  head  and  heart  as  full  as  ever  young 
lady's  felt. 


and 

W^ouldn't  that  be  a  sa-saviug  ?    Zoe  told  him 

toe-call  to-day  and  speak  to  La-Lady  Hester. " 

"He  will  find  that   difficult,   sir,"  said 
Kate,  dryly. 

'•  And  as   for  the  b-butler,  such  a  j-j- 
Jackanapes  I  never  saw  ;  and   Zoe  would 


Kate  was  hastening  to  her  room,  when  a  advise  you  to  take  little  Pierrette — the  fel- 


short,  quick  step  behind  her  made  her 
turn  round,  and  she  saw  Purvis  endeavor- 
ing to  overtake  her. 

"  Oil,  I  have  you  at  last,"  said  he,  pujff- 
ing  for  breath  ;  "and  what  a  ch-chase  I've 
had  for  it ;  I've  been  in  five  rooms  already, 
and  nearly  had  a  f-f-fight  with  that  French- 
woman of  Lady  Hester's.  She's  a  regular 
t-t-tartar,  she  is,  and  almost  boxed  my  ears 
for  looking  into  a  small  case  where  my 
lady's  r- ringlets  are  kejit ;  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  I 
saw  them  though — two  long  and  two  short, 
and  a  pl-pl-plait  for  the  back  of  the  head. 
How  she  m-m-makes  up  at  night  ! " 

"  I  must  say  that  you  have  the  strangest 
mode  of  requiting  hospitality,"  said  Kate, 
haughtily. 

It's  all  very  well  to  talk  of  hospi-hospi 


hospi- 


low  you  see  every  day  at  the  Pergola  ;  he 
sells  the  tickets  outside  the  door.  He  looks 
r-r-ragged  enough  no\\,  but  when  he's 
dressed " 

"  You  must  see,  sir,"  interposed  Kate, 
"that  these  are  all  details  in  which  it 
would  be  both  indelicate  and  impertinent 
for  me  to  intrude  an  o])inion  about." 

"  Not  when  you  li-live  in  the  house  ; 
not  when  you're  dome-dome-domcs-ticated 
with  the  family.  We're  all  in  the  same 
bo-boat  now  ;  and  Zoe  says  somebody  must 
steer  it.  Now  Lizetta,  Zoe's  maid,  would 
keep  the  k-keys  herself." 

"  Pray  remember,  sir,  this  is  Lady  Hester 
Onslow's  house." 

"  Egad  !  it  w-won't  be  long  so,  if  she 
goes  on  as  she's  d-doing.     Martha  saw  the 


Here  a  fit  of  gaping  brought !  meat-cart  come  in  this  morning,  and  I  had 


on  coughing,  which,  after  a  violent  strug 
gle,  ended  in  the  forced  utterance  of  the 
last  syllable  of  the  word,  but  with  such 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  that  he  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  continue  ;  at  last,  however, 
he  did  resume:  "  It's  all  very  well  to  talk 
of  that,  but  we  got  in  here  by  our  own  cl- 
cl-cleverness  ;  at  least  by  Zoe's." 

"  Less  good-natured  persons  would  find 
another  word  for  it,  Mr.  Purvis." 

"  So  they  would.  Haggerstone  called  it 
a  Eicketty  stratagem.  No  matter  ;  we're 
in — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — and  lie's  out.  The  pr- 
j)r-proof.of  the  pu-pu-pudding " 

"  Will  you  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  say  I  must 
leave  you  ?  " 

"Don't  go,  don't  go;  I've  something 
very  important  to — to  tell  you.  And  first, 
Zoe — my  sister  Zoe — wants  to  see  you. 
The  cook  has  been  most  im-im-impertinent 


a  p-p-peep  into  the  servants'  hall  when  the 
fl-flunkcys   were   feeding,  and   such   w-w- 

waste,  such  re-reckless " 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Purvis  ;  I  cannot 
stay  longer,"  said  Kate.  And,  before  he 
could  interpose  a  word,  she  hastened  from 
the  spot,  and,  passing  rapidly  up  the  stairs, 
gained  her  own  room,  leaving  Purvis  to 
bethink  him  over  the  mass  of  things  he 
had  not  touched  upon,  and  on  which  he 
had  mainlv  intended  to  debate. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVIIL 


AN    ARRIVAL. 


Let  us  go  back  a  few  hours  in  our  his- 
tory, and  follow  the  short  and  burly  figure 
to  her.      She  says  it  was  ginger  he  put  in  i  which,  emergingfrom  the  traveling-carriage 

in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  jiushed  his 
way  through  the  noisy  throng  of  duns  and 
entered  the  house. 


the  maca-maca-maca-roni  instead  of  P-P- 
Parmesan  ;  all  his  truffles  are  only  Pied- 
montese.     That  isn't  all  ;  don't  be  in  such 
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"  How  are  you,  Proctor — how  is  your 
master?"  said  he,  as  he  threw  off  his 
great-coat  and  unrolled  a  capacious  muffler 
from  his  throat.     "  How  is  Sir  Statl'ord  ?" 

"  Oh.  Doctor  Grounsell,  glad  you've 
come,  sir.  It  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to  my 
master  to  see  you  again,  sir." 

"  How  is  he,  man — how's  the  gout  ?" 

"  Poorly — very  poorly,  sir.  Things  have 
gone  badly  here,"^  doctor,  since  you  left  us," 
said  he,  with  a  sigh. 

*'  Yes,  yes  ;  I  know  it  all ;  I  have  heard 
all  about  that.  But  his  health — tell  me  of 
his  health?" 

"  Greatly  broken,  sir.  No  sleep  o'  nights 
■without  opium,  and  no  real  rest  even  with 
that." 

'"  And  his  spirits  ?  " 

"Broken,  too,  sir.  He's  not  what  you 
remember  him,  sir,  nor  anything  like  it. 
No  pleasant  joke,  sir,  when  anything  goes 
amiss,  as  it  used  to  be  ;  no  turning  it  oit' 
with  his  merry  laugh  !  He's  fretful  and 
impatient  about  the  merest  trifles  ;  and  he 
that  never  wanted  attendance  is  now  al- 
ways complaining  that  he's  neglected  and 
deserted,  and  forsaken  by  all  the  world." 

"  Does  the  captain  come  often  to  see  and 
sit  with  him  ?  " 

"  Every  day,  sir ;  but  these  visits  do 
rather  harm  than  good.  Sir  Stafford  is 
vexed  at  what  goes  on  in  the  Jiouse  ;  and 
Master  George — I  don't  know  how  it  is — 
but  he  don't  calm  him  down,  and  they 
liave  oftentimes  angry  words  together  ;  not 
but  my  master  is  frequently  in  the  wrong, 
and  taxes  the  young  gentleman  with  wdiat  he 
can't  help  ;  for,  you  see,  sir,  my  lady " 

"  D — n !     I  mean,  tell  me  about  Sir 

Stafford  ;  it  is  of  him  I  want  to  hear.  Does 
he  read  ?  " 

"  He  makes. me  read  to  him  every  day, 
sir,  all  about  the  money-market  and  rail- 
road shares  ;  sometimes  twice  over,  indeed  ; 
and  when  I  ask  if  he  wouldn't  like  to  hear 
about  what  goes  on  in  politics,  he  always 
says,  *  No,  Proctor,  let's  have  the  city  article 
again.'" 

"And  his  letters — doesn't  he  read  them?" 

"  The  captain  reads  them  for  him,  sir  ; 
and  now  and  then  writes  the  answers,  for 
he  can't  hold  a  pen  himself  !  Oh,  you'll 
not  know  him  when  you  see  him  !  He  that 
was  so  large  and  fine  a  man,  I  lift  him  in 
and  out  of  bed  as  if  he  were  a  baby." 

"  Has  he  no  acquaintance  here  ?" 

"  None,  sir." 

"  Are  there  no  inquiries  after  his 
healtli  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  there's  plenty  of  people  he 
used  to  give  money  to  when  he  was  up  and 
about— poor  actors,  and  painters,  and  the 


like — they  come  every  day  to  know  how  he 
is.  Some  of  them  leave  begging  letters, 
which  I  never  give  Inm  ;  but  most  go  away 
without  a  word." 

"  And  his  countrymen  here  :  are  there 
none  who  ask  after  him  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  The  only  English  we  ever  see 
visit  my  lady,  and  never  come  to  this  side 
of  the  house  at  all." 

"Does  Miss  Dalton  come  to  inquire  for 
him  ?  " 

"  Every  morning,  and  every  night,  too, 
sir.  I  suppose  it  must  be  witliout  my  lady's 
orders,  or  even  knowledge  ;  for  once,  when 
•  Sir  Stafford  was  sitting  up  in  his  dressing- 
room,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  wouldn't  like 
I  to  come  in  and  sit  a  few  minutes  with  him, 
she  turned  away  without  speaking  ;  and  I 
I  saw,  from  her  manner,  that  she  was  crying." 

"  What  are  all  these  people  outside — who 
are  they  ?  " 

"  My  lady's  tradespeople,  sir.  They've 
heard  she's  going  for  a  few  weeks  to  Como, 
and  they've  come  with  all  their  bills,  as  if 
she  was  a  runaway." 

"  Go  and  tell  them  to  leave  this — send 
them  away.  Proctor.  It  would  do  your 
master  great  injury  were  he  to  overhear 
them.  Say  that  everything  shall  be  paid  in 
a  day  or  two  ;  that  Sir  Stafford  remains 
here,  and  is  responsible  for  all," 

Proctor  hastened  out  on  his  errand,  and 
the  doctor  sat  down  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

"  Poor  Stafford  !  is  all  your  trustful  affec- 
tion come  to  this  ?  Is  it  thus  that  your 
unbounded  generosity,  your  noble  hospital- 
ity, are  requited  ?  " 

When  Proctor  returned,  he  proceeded  to 
detail,  for  the  doctor's  information,  the 
various  events  which  liad  occurred  during 
his  absence.  With  most,  Grounsell  was  al- 
i  ready  acquainted,  and  listened  to  ,the  par- 
ticulars without  surprise  or  emotion. 

"  So  it  is — so  it  is,"  muttered  he  to  him- 
self ;  "  there  may  be  more  cant  of  virtue,  a 
I  greater  share  of  hypocrisy  in  our  English 
I  morals,  but,  assuredly,  these  things  do  not 
happen  with  us  as  we  see  them  here.  There 
would  seem  a  something  enervating  in  the 
very  air  of  the  land,  that  a  man  like  him 
'  should  have  sunk  down  into  this  besotted 
apathy!     AVhen  can  I  see  him.  Proctor?" 

"He's  dozing  just  now,  sir,  but  about 
midnight  he  wakes  up  and  asks  for  his 
draught.  If  that  won't  be  too  late  for 
you " 

"  Too  late  for  me  !  Why,  what  else 
have  I  traveled  for,  night  and  day,  without 
intermission  ?  Be  cautious,  however,  about 
how  you  announce  me  ;  perha])s  it  would 
be  better  I  should  see  the  captain  first." 
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"You'll  scarcely  find  him  at  home,  sir,  I 
at  this  hour  ;  he  generally  comes  in  between  | 
three  and  four."  l 

'*  Show  nie  to  his  room.  I'll  write  a  few  | 
lines  for  him  in  case  we  don't  meet." 

Proctor  accomi)anied  the  doctor  across 
the  court-yard,  and,  guiding  him  up  a  small 
stair,  reached  the  terrace  off  which  George 
Onslow's  apartment  opened.  The  window- 
shutters  of  the  room  were  not  closed,  nor  , 
the  curtains  drawn  ;  and  in  the  hright  light 
of  several  candles  that  shone  within,  Groun- 
sell  saw  two  figures  seated  at  a  table,  and 
busily  engaged  in  examining  the  details  of 
a  case  of  pistols  which  lay  before  them. 

"  That  will  do,  Proctor,"  said  Grounsoll ; 
"you  may  leave  me  now.  Fll  be  with 
you  at  twelve."  And  thus  saying,  he  gently 
pushed  him  towards  the  door  of  the  ter- 
race, which  he  closed  and  bolted  after  him, 
and  then  noiselessly  returned  to  his  former 
place. 

There  were  few  things  less  congenial  to 
Grounsell's  nature  than  playing  the  spy.  It 
was  a  part  he  thoroughly  detested,  nor  did 
he  think  that  it  admitted  of  defense  or 
palliation  ;  still,  the  whole  habit  of  his 
mind  through  life  had  impressed  him  with 
a  disparaging  opinion  of  himself.  The  lim- 
ited sphere  of  his  duties,  the  humble  rou- 
tine of  his  daily  walk,  and  the  very  few 
friendshijjs  he  had  inspired,  all  tended  to 
increase  this  impression,  till  at  last  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  one  who  could  only 
be  useful  by  the  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling 
and  the  abnegation  of  all  self-esteem  ;  and 
thus  he  would  have  declined  to  know 
another  man  for  what  he  deemed  of  no  con- 
sequence in  himself.  His  "fault  was  not 
thinking  too  well  of  others,  but  thinking 
too  meanly  of  himself. 

The  scene  before  him  now  was  enough  to 
suggest  deep  anxiety.  Notes  and  letters 
littered  the  floor  and  the  table  ;  the  embers 
of  a  large  fire  of  papers  lay  on  the  hearth  ; 
open  drawers  and  boxes  stood  on  every  side  ; 
all  betokening  preparation,  the  ol)ject  of 
which  the  pistol-case  sufiiciently  indicated. 
As  they  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  window, 
Grounsell  could  not  recognize  the  figures  ; 
but  the  voice  of  one  proclaimed  him  to  be 
George  Onslow. 

'*  And  where  is  this  place — on  the  way  to 
Arezzo  ?  "  asked  he. 

"No  ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city, 
off  the  higli  road  to  Bologna.  It  is  a  little 
park,  surrounding  a  summer  palace  of  the 
grand-duke,  they  call  Pratolino,''  said  the 
other.  "  They  all  agree  that  it  is  the  best 
spot  to  be  found  ;  no  molestation,  nor  in- 
terference of  any  kind  ;  and  a  capital  break- 
fast of  fresh  trout  to  be  had  at  the  inn." 


"An  interesting  consideration  for  such 
as  have  good  appetites,"  said  Onslow, 
laughing. 

"  I  never  saw  a  Frenchman  who  had  not, 
on  such  an  occasion,"  rejoined  the  other, 
snapping  the  pistol  as  he  spoke.  "I  like 
these  straight  stocks ;  you  are  almost 
always  certain  of  your  man,  with  a  stiff  arm 
and  a  low  aim." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I'a'c  forgotten  any- 
thing, Norwood,"  said  Onslow,  rising  and 
pacing  the  room  with  folded  arms. 

"  You've  written  to  the  governor  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  mentioned  those  accept- 
ances," said  Onslow,  with  a  sneering 
severity  that  the  other  never  seemed  to 
notice.  "  You're  quite  safe,  whatever 
happens." 

"  Hang  it,  man,  I  wasn't  thinking  of 
that ;  curse  the  money,  it  never  entered  my 
thoughts." 

"  My  father  will  pay  it,"  said  George, 
dryly,  and  continued  his  walk. 

"  As  you  have  alluded  to  it,  I  hope  you 
spoke  of  it  as  a  loan — anything  like  a  play 
transaction  suggests  a  mess  of  scandal  and 
stories." 

"  I  have  called  it  a  debt,  and  that  is  quite 
sufficient." 

"  All  right — whatever  you  like.  And 
now  about  this  girl.  Do  you  intend  to  let 
this  mystery  continue,  or  do  you  think  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  Lady  Hester 
should  still  retain  her  as  a  friend  and  com- 
panion ?  " 

"I  know  of  nothing  to  her  disparage- 
ment, nor  have  I  yet  met  one  who  does. 
That  there  are  circumstances  which  she 
does  not  deem  fitting  to  entrust  to  my 
keeping  is  no  just  cause  of  allegation  against 
her." 

"You  are  very  honorable  to  say  so, 
George  ;  but  I  must  confess  it  is  more  than 
she  deserves  at  your  hands." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  i-he  means  to  take  the  Eussian, 
that's  all." 

',  Well,  and  why  not  ?  Would  not  such 
1,  match  be  a  brilliant  one  for  a  girl  of  much 
higher  rank  and  j)retension  ?" 

"  Wliat's  the  use  of  all  this  fencing, 
man?"  said  Norwood,  half  angrily,  "7 
know  better  how  matters  stand.  Do  you 
remember  the  ni^ht  you  lost  so  heavily  at 
Macao  ?  Well,  I  was  lying  stretched  on 
the  sofa,  yonder,  by  the  light  of  the  fire 
only,  when  the  door  opened,  and  she 
stepped  gently  in." 

"  What,  Kate  Dalton  ?  " 

•'  Yes,  Kate  Dalton.  Oh  !  impossible,  if 
you  like — deny  it  as  much  as  you  please, 
but  she  has  not  equal  hardihood,  that  I  can 
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tell  you  ;  and  if  she  luul,  lierc  is  tlie  proof 
that  could  cotulcmn  her — this  fragment  of 
her  lace  ilounce  was  caught  in  the  door  as 
slie  banged  it  in  her  escape  ;  and  this  very 
evening  I  compared  it  with  the  dress  in 
question  ;  ay,  and  showed  her  the  rent  from 
wliich  it  came." 

Twice  did  George  compel  Norwood  to 
repeat  over  this  story  ;  and  then  sat  down, 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  shame. 

"  You  swear  to  me,  then,  Onslow,  that 
you  never  saw  lier  here — never  knew  of  lier 
coming  ?  "  said  he,  after  a  long  silence  be- 
tween them. 

"  Never  I  swear  ! "  said  the  other  sol- 
emnly. 

"  Then,  some  other  is  the  fortunate  man, 
that's  all.  How  good  if  it  should  turn  out 
to  be  Jekyl  !  "  And  he  laughed  heartily  at 
the  absurdity  of  tlie  conceit. 

"  No  more  of  this,"  said  Onslow,  passion- 
ately. "  The  tone  of  the  society  we  live  in 
here  would  seem  to  warrant  any,  or  every 
imputation,  even  on  those  whose  lives  are 
spotless  ;  and  I  know  of  no  greater  degra- 
dation than  the  facility  of  our  belief  in 
them.  In  tlii.s  instance,  however,  my  con- 
science is  at  ease  ;  and  I  reject,  with  con- 
tempt, the  possibility  of  a  stain  ^x\)o\\  that 
girl's  honor." 

''  The  sentiment  does  more  credit  to 
your  chivalry  than  your  shrewdness, 
George,"  said  the  viscount,  sarcastically. 
"  But,  as  you  are  about  to  stake  your  life 
on  the  issue,  I  cannot  impugn  your  sin- 
cerity." 

A  hasty  movement  of  George  towards 
the  window  here  alarmed  Grounsell,  and 
he  noiselessly  withdrew,  and  descended  the 
stairs  again. 

"A  precious  mess  of  trouble  do  I  find 
ready  for  me,"  muttered  he,  as  he  passed 
across  the  court-yard.  "  Debt,  dueling, 
and  sickness — such  are  the  pleasures  that 
welcome  me ;  and  these  not  the  worst, 
perhaps,  if  tlie  causes  of  them  were  to  be 
made  known." 

"  My  lady  has  just  heard  of  your  ai-rival, 
doctor,  and  begs  you  will  have  the  kindness 
to  step  up  to  her  room,"  said  Proctor, 
coming  to  meet  him. 

"  I'm  tired — I'm  fatigued.  Say  I'm  in 
bed,"  said  Grounsell,  angrily. 

"  Her  maid  has  just  seen  you,  sir,"  sug- 
gested Proctor  mildly. 

"  No  matter  ;  give  the  answer  I  tell  you; 
or,  stay — perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  see 
her.  Yes,  Proctor,  show  me  the  way." 
And  muttering  to  himself,  "The  meeting 
will  not  be  a  whit  pleasanter  for  her  than 
me,'''  he  followed  the  servant  up  the  stairs. 

Well  habituated  to  Lady  "''-ester's  extrav- 


agant and  costly  tastes,  Grounsell  was  yet 
unprejiarcd  for  the  gorgeous  decorations 
and  splendid  ornaments  of  the  chambers 
thrcnigh  which  he  passed,  and  he  stopped 
from  time  to  time  in  amazement  to  contem- 
plate a  magnificence  which  was  probably 
rather  heightened  than  diminished  by  the 
uncertain  liglit  of  the  candles  the  servant 
carried.  He  peered  at  the  china  vases  ;  he 
passed  his  hand  across  the  malachite  and 
jasper  tables  ;  he  narrowly  inspected  the 
rich  mosaics,  as  tliough  doubtful  of  their 
being  genuine  ;  and  then,  with  a  deep  sigh 
— almost  deei)  enough  to  be  a  groan — ^lie 
moved  on  in  sadness.  A  bust  of  Kate 
Dalton,  the  v/ork  of  a  great  sculj)tor,  and 
an  admirable  likeness,  caught  his  eye,  and 
he  gazed  at  it  with  signs  of  strong  emotion. 
There  was  much  beauty  in  it,  and  of  a 
character  all  her  own  ;  but  still  the  cold 
marble  had  caught  uj),  in  traits  sterner 
than  those  of  life,  the  ambitious  bearing  of 
the  head,  and  the  proud  elevation  of  the 
broAv. 

"And  she  has  become  this  already!" 
said  he,  half  aloud.  "  Oh,  how  unlike  poor 
Nelly's  model  ! — how  different  from  the 
simple  and  beauteous  innocence  of  those 
saint-like  features  ! " 

"My  lady  will  see  you,  sir,"  said  Celes- 
tine,  breaking  in  upon  his  musings.  And 
he  followed  her  into  the  clumiber,  where, 
seated  in  a  deeply-cushioned  chair.  Lady 
Hester  reclined,  dressed  in  all  the  perfec- 
tion of  an  elegant  deshabille. 

Grounsell  was,  assuredly,  not  the  man  to 
be  most  taken  by  such  attractions,  yet  he 
could  not  remain  entirely  insensible  to 
them  ;  and  he  felt  a  most  av/kward  sense  of 
admiration  as  he  surveyed  her.  With  all  a 
woman's  quickness,  her  ladyship  saw  the 
effect  she  had  produced,  and  languidly  ex- 
tending her  hand,  she  vouchsafed  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  smile  with  which  she  had 
ever  favored  him.  As  if  suddenly  recalling 
all  his  old  antipathies  and  prejudices, 
Grounsell  was  himself  in  a  moment,  and, 
scarcely  touching  the  taper  and  jeweled 
fingers,  he  bowed  ceremoniously,  and  took 
his  seat  at  a  little  distance  off. 

"  This  is  a  very  unexpected  pleasure  in- 
deed," sighed  Lady  Hester  ;  "  you  only  ar-- 
rived  to-night  ?" 

"  Half  an  hour  ago,  madam  ;  and  but 
for  your  ladyship's  summons  I  should  have 
been  in  bed." 

"  How  do  you  find  Sir  Stafford  looking 
— poorly,  I  fear  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  yet  seen  him,  madam,  but  I 
am  prepared  for  a  great  change." 

"  I  fear  so,"  sighed  she,  plaintively  ; 
"  George  says,  quite  a  break-up,  and  Buc- 
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cellini  calls  it  '  Gotta  Affievolita,'  and  says 
it  is  very  fatal  with  elderly  pcoi)le." 

"The  vulgar  plirase  of  a  •  broken  heart' 
is  more  expressive,  madam,  and  perhaps 
quite  as  pathological." 

Lady  Hester  drew  proudly  up,  and  seem- 
ed preparing  herself  for  a  coming  encoun- 
ter. Tliey  were  old  antagonists,  and  well 
knew  each  other's  mode  of  attack.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  Grounsell  did 
not  seek  a  contest,  and  Avas  satisfied  by  a 
single  shot  at  the  enemy,  as  if  trying  the 
range  of  liis  gun. 

"  You  will  probably  advise  a  change  of 
air  and  scene.  Doctor  Grounsell,"  said  she, 
calmly,  and  as  though  inviting  pacific  in- 
tercourse. 

"It  is  precisely  what  I  have  come  for, 
madam,"  answered  he,  in  a  short,  dry  voice. 
"Sir  Stafford's  affairs  require  his  immedi- 
ate return  to  England.  The  vicissitudes 
that  attend  on  great  commercial  enterprises 
threaten  hini  Avith  large,  very  large,  losses." 

Lady  Hester  fell  back  in  her  chair, and  this 
time,  at  least,  her  pale  cheek  and  her  pow- 
erless attitude  were  not  feigned  nor  coun- 
terfeited ;  but  Grounsell  merely  handed 
her  a  smelling-bottle  from  the  table,  and 
went  on  : 

"  The  exact  extent  of  his  liabilities  can- 
not be  ascertained  at  once,  but  they  must 
be  considerable.  He  will  be  fortunate  if 
there  remain  to  him  one-fourth  of  his  prop- 
erty. " 

Lady  Hester's  head  fell  heavily  back,  and 
she  fainted  away. 

The  doctor  rose  and  sprinkled  her  fore- 
head with  water,  and  then  patiently  sat 
down  with  his  finger  on  her  wrist  to  watch 
the  returning  tide  of  circulation.  Assured 
at  length  of  her  restored  consciousness,  he 
went  on  : 

"A  small  establishment,  strict  economy, 
a  watchful  supervision  of  every  domestic 
arrangement,  together  with  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  all  the  useless  trumpery  by  which 
he  is  at  present  surrounded,  will  do  much  ; 
but  he  must  be  seconded,  madam — seconded 
and  aided,  not  thwarted  and  opposed. 
George  can  exchange  into  a  regiment  in 
India  ;  the  proper  steps  have  been  already 
taken  for  that  purpose." 

"  Have  you  been  thoughtful  enough,  sir, 
in  your  general  care  of  this  family,  to  en- 
gage a  small  house  for  us  at  Brighton  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  one  at  Ramsgate,  madam,"' 
replied  he,  dryly ;  "  but  the  rent  is  more 
than  we  ought  to  give." 

"  Are  ive  so  very  poor  as  that,  sir  ?  "  said 
she,  sarcastically,  laying  emphasis  on  the 
pronoun. 

"Many  excellent  and  worthy  persons. 


madam,  contrive  to  live  respectably  on 
less." 

"  Is  Miss  Onslow  to  go  out  as  a  governess, 
doctor  ?  I  am  afraid  you  have  forgotten 
her  share  in  these  transactions." 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  lier  in  my  pocket, 
madam,  would  show  that  she  herself  is  not 
guilty  of  this  forgetful ness,  wherein  slie 
makes  the  very  proposition  you  allude  to." 

"  And  me?  Have  you  no  sphere  of  self- 
denial  and  duty — have  you  no  degrading 
station,  no  menial  servitude,  adapted  to  my 
habits  ?  " 

"I  know  of  none,  madam,"  said  Groun- 
sell, sternly.  "  Varnish  will  no  more  make 
a  picture,  than  fine  manners  i)rove  a  sub- 
stitute for  skill  or  industry." 

"  This  is  really  too  much,  sir."  said  she, 
rising,  her  face  now  crimson  with  anger  ; 
"  and  even  if  all  you  have  said  prove  true, 
reverse  of  fortune  can  bring  no  heavier  in- 
fliction than  the  prospect  of  your  intimacy 
and  obtrusive  counsels." 

"  You  may  not  need  them,  madam.  In 
adversity,"  said  Grounsell,  with  a  smile, 
"  healthy  stomachs  get  on  very  well  without 
bitters."  And  so  saying,  he  bowed  and 
left  the  room. 

For  a  few  moments  Lady  Hester  sat 
overwhelmed  by  the  tidi,pgs  she  liad  Juet 
heard,  and  then,  suddenly  rising,  she  rang 
the  bell  for  her  maid. 

"  Send  Miss  Dalton  to  me,  Celestine;  say 
I  wish  to  speak  to  her  immediately,"  said 
she.  "  This  may  be  the  last  time  we  shall 
speak  to  each  other  ere  we  invert  our  posi- 
tions," muttered  she  to  herself.  And  in 
the  working  of  her  features  might  be  read 
all  the  agony  of  the  reflection. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


PRATOLINO, 


How  like  the  great  woild  is  every  little 
section  of  it!  How  full  of  all  its  passions 
and  interests,  its  warring  jealousies,  and  its 
selfish  struggles  !  Within  the  Mazzarini 
Palace  that  night  were  at  work  every  emo- 
tion and  sentiment  which  sway  the  wide 
communities  of  men;  and  hope  and  fear, 
the  yearnings  of  aml)ition,  and  the  gloomy 
forebodings  of  despair,  sat  beside  the  pillows 
of  those  who,  in  vain,  sought  sleep  and 
forgetfulness! 

Before  that  long  night  ended.  Sir  Staf- 
ford had  learned  his  ruin — for  it  was  little 
less.  Kate  had  yielded,  to  the  pressing  en- 
treaties of  Lady  Hester,  her  consent  to  ac- 
cept  Midchekoff  ;  and,    just    as   day   wjis 
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breaking,  George  Onslow  stole  to  his 
faclier's  bedside  to  see  him  once  more,  per- 
liaps  for  the  last  time!  It  would  be  dilh- 
cult  to  say  in  whicli  of  those  three  hearts 
the  darkest  sorrow  brooded  !  With  nvjise- 
less  step  and  cautious  gesture,  Geori^e 
crossed  the  little  sitting-room,  and  entered 
his  father's  chamber  ;  and,  without  awak- 
ing the  servant,  who  kept  watch  habitually 
without,  but  now  had  dropped  off  to  sleep, 
he  gained  the  bedside,  and  sat  down. 

The  terrible  tidings  he  had  just  heard 
were  evidently  working  on  Sir  Stafford's 
brain,  and,  despite  all  the  influence  of  his 
opiate,  still  engaged  his  faculties  ;  for  his 
lips  continued  to  move  rapidly,  and  short 
broken  sentences  fell  from  him  incessantly. 
"Poor  George!  poor  George!"  he  muttered 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  tears  rolled 
down  the  young  man's  cheek  as  he  heard 
them. 

'' How  unworthy  of  him  have  I  been!" 
thought  he  ;  '*  how  shamefully  anworthy 
and  forgetful!  Here  should  have  been  my 
place,  for  those  hours  which  I  have  spent 
in  noisy  dissipation  and  debauch;  and  now 
I  come  for  the  first  time  and  probably  the 
last!  Oh,  my  poor  father!  How  will  you 
bear  up  against  the  shock  that  is  prepar- 
ing for  you  ?  for,  with  all  my  faults,  I 
know  how  you  have  loved  me!"  A  heavy 
tear  dropped  from  him  on  the  old  man's 
cheek  as  he  said  this,  and  gently  brushing 
it  off  with  his  hand.  Sir  Stafford  opened 
his  eyes  and  awoke.  A  mild  and  gentle 
smile  broke  over  his  features  as  he  saw  his 
son  beside  him,  and  he  drew  him  towards 
him  and  kissed  him. 

"  Have  you  been  long  here,  George  ?  " 
said  he,  affectionately. 

*'  But  a  few  minutes.  I  am  so  sorry  to 
have  disturbed  you,"  muttered  the  other, 
in  confusion. 

''Have  you  seen  Grounscll  yet?  Has  he 
told  you?"  asked  Sir  Stafford. 

"Grounsell? — no,  sir.  I  did  not  even 
hear  of  his  arrival.  What  are  his  tid- 
ings?" 

"  The  saddest,  perhaps,  one  friend  can 
bring  another,"  sighed  Onslow,  as  he  cov- 
ered his  eyes  with  his  hani""..  "Nay,  nay 
— I  am  wrong,"  said  he,  rapidly.  "  So 
long  as  Sydney  and  yourself  are  spared  to 
me,  I  have  no  right  to  say  this;  still,  George, 
it  is  a  terrible  blow  that  strikes  a  man 
down  from  affluence  to  poverty,  and,  in 
place  of  wealth  and  power,  leaves  him  noth- 
ing but  insignificance  and  ruin!" 

"  Good  heavens,  father  !  is  your  brain 
wandering?  What  fancies  are  these  that 
are  flitting  across  your  mind?" 

**  Sad  and  stern  truths,  my  poor  boy," 


replied  the  old  man,  grasping  his  son's 
hand  in  his  fevered  palm.  "  A  few  weeks 
more  will  see  the  great  house  of  Onslow 
bankrupt.  These  things  cannot  be  told  too 
briefly,  George,"  said  he,  speaking  with  a 
tremulous  and  eager  rapidity.  "  One 
should  hear  misfortune  early,  to  gain  more 
time  for  future  measures.  A  great  crash 
has  fallen  upon  the  moneyed  interest  of 
England.  The  vast  speculations  in  railways 
have  overreached  themselves  ;  failures  of 
great  houses  abroad  have  added  to  the  diffi- 
culty. The  correspondents  whose  solvency 
we  never  doubted  are  tottering  to  ruin. 
Every  post  brings  tidings  of  some  new  fail- 
ure; and  from  Odessa,  irom  Hamburg,  and 
from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  to  the  distant 
shores  of  the  New  World,  there  is  nothing 
but  bankruptcy." 

"  But  you  have  large  CFtates,  sir  ;  you 
possess  propeHy  of  various  kinds  beyond 
the  reach  of  these  casualties." 

"I  own  nothing  to  which  my  creditors 
have  not  a  just  right,  nor,  if  I  did.  could 
I  exercise  the  privilege  of  retaining  it, 
George,"  said  the  old  man.  "From  what 
Grounsell  tells  me,  there  will  be  sufiicjent 
to  meet  every  claim^  but  no  more.  There 
will  remain  nothing  after  !  Lady  Hester's 
settlement  will,  of  course,  secure  to  her  a 
moderate  competence;  and  we — you  and  I 
— must  look  about,  and  see  how  we  can 
face  this  same  world  we  have  been  feasting 
so  long.  My  time  in  it  will  needs  be  brief; 
but  you,  who  may  look  foi-ward  with  hope 
to  long  years  of  life,  must  bethink  you  at 
once  of  the  new  path  before  you.  Arouse 
yourself,  then,  to  the  task,  and  I  do  not 
know  but  I  may  be  prouder  of  you  yet, 
buffeting  the  wild  waves  of  adversity,  and 
fighting  the  manful  part  of  a  bold,  courage- 
ous spirit,  than  I  have  ever  been  in  seeing 
you  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  all  your  high 
and  titled  acquaintances.  Ay,  George,  the 
English  merchant  never  died  out  in  my 
heart,  for  all  the  aristocratic  leaven  which 
accident  mixed  up  with  my  fortunes.  I 
never  ceased  to  glory  in  the  pi'ide  of  wealth 
accumulated  by  generous  enterprises  and 
honorable  toil.  I  loved  the  life  of  labor 
that  disciplined  the  faculties,  and  exercised 
not  alone  intelligence,  but  turned  to  use 
the  gentler  charities  of  life,  linking  man  to 
man,  as  brethren  journeying  the  same  road, 
with  different  burdens,  perhaps,  but  with 
the  same  goal.  For  myself,  therefore,  I 
have  few  cares.  It  remains  with  you  to 
make  them  even  fewer." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  ])ropose  for  me,  sir," 
said  George,  in  a  low,  weak  voice. 

"  First  of  all,  George,  you  ought  to  leave 
the  army.     Grounsell,  I  must  tell  you,  is 
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not  of  this  opinion  ;  he  advises  an  exchange 
into  a  regiment  in  India,  but  I  think  differ- 
ently. To  repair,  if  it  be  possible,  tlie 
sliattered  wreck  of  our  fortunes,  you  must 
address  yourself  to  business  life  and  habits. 
You'll  have  to  visit  tbe  West  Indies,  and, 
})robably,  the  East.  We  still  ])ossess  i)rop- 
erly,  in  Ceylon,  of  value  ;  and  our  coffee 
jilantations  there,  as  yet  only  in  their  in- 
fancy, need  nothing  but  good  management 
to  ensure  success.  Grounsell  laughed  at 
my  suggesting  you  for  such  duties,  but  I 
know  you  better,  George,  far  better  than  he 
does.  The  English  pluck  that  storms  a 
breach  or  heads  a  charge  is  the  very  same 
quality  that  sustains  a  man  on  the  long, 
dark  road  of  adverse  fortune.  I  have  often 
told  Grounsell  that  the  stuff  was  in  you, 
George." 

The  young  man  squeezed  his  father's 
hand,  but  was  obliged  to  turn  away  his 
head  lo  hide  the  tears  which  filled  his  eyes  ; 
for  what  a  terrible  deception  was  ho  prac- 
ticing at  tliat  very  moment,  and  what  du- 
plicity was  there  even  in  the  silence  with 
which  he  heard  him  ! 

For  a  few  seconds  Sir  Stafford  seemed  to 
revel  in  all  the  bright  visions  of  a  warm 
fancy.  The  prospect  his  imagination  had 
conjured  up  appeared  to  have  momentarily 
lifted  him  above  the  reach  of  sorrow.  He 
thought  of  his  son  engaged  in  the  active 
business  of  life,  and  displaying  in  this  new 
career  the  energies  and  resources  of  a  bold 
and  courageous  spirit.  He  imagined  the 
high-principled  youth  becoming  the  British 
merchant,  and  making  the  name  of  "Ons- 
low" great  and  respected  in  the  old  arena 
of  all  their  victories — the  City  of  London. 
Could  this  but  come  to  pass — were  this 
dream  to  be  realized — and  he  would  bless 
the  hour  that  wrecked  his  fortune,  and 
thus  made  his  poverty  the  foundation  of 
future  greatness. 

"I  confess,  George,"  said  he,  "that  I 
have  a  pride  in  thinking  that  I  knew  you 
batter  than  others  did,  and  that  I  read  in 
the  very  wayward  caprices  of  your  disposi- 
tion the  impatience  of  an  active  mind,  and 
not  the  ennui  of  an  indolent  one."  From 
this  the  old  man  branched  off  into  his 
plans  for  the  future  ;  and,  as  if  the  emer- 
gency had  suggested  energy,  talked  well 
and  clearly  of  all  that  was  to  be  done. 
They  were  to  start  for  England  at  once. 
Sir  Stafford  felt  as  if  he  were  able  to  set  out  1 
that  very  day.  Some  weeks  would  elapse 
before  tlie  crash  came,  and  in  the  interval 
every  preparation  might  be  taken.  "  I 
hope,"  said  he,  feelingly,  "  that  I  have  j 
few  enemies  ;  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  ! 
say,  none  ;  but  such  as  they  are,  they  will,' 
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not  seek  to  humiliate  me,  I  trust,  by  any 
unnecchsary  publicity."  The  theme  was  s 
very  painful  one,  and  for  a  few  seconds  he 
could  not  go  on.  At  last  he  resumed  : 
"The  extravagance  of  this  household, 
George,  will  give  much  and  just  offense. 
It  must  be  retrenched,  and  from  this  very 
day,  from  this  very  hour.  You  will  look 
to  this.  It  must  not  be  said  of  us  that, 
with  ruin  before  us,  we  continued  these 
habits  of  wasteful  excess.  Let  these  troops 
of  idle  servants  be  discharged  at  once.  Ex- 
cept Lady  Hester's  carriage,  sell  off  all 
equipage.  Take  no  heed  of  what  will  be 
the  town-talk  ;  such  a  downfall  as  ours  can 
never  bo  kept  a  secret.  Let  us  only  take 
care  that  we  fall  with  dignity.  Grounsell 
Avill  remain  here  after  us  to  settle  every- 
thing, and  our  departure  ought  to  be  as 
speedy  as  may  be.  But  you  are  not  listen- 
ing, George  ;  do  you  hear  me  ?  " 

It  was  quite  true  George  heeded  little  of 
what  his  father  spoke  ;  for,  with  bent-down 
head,  he  was  trying  to  catch  the  sounds  of 
what  seemed  a  long,  low  wdiistle  from  the 
court  without.  As  he  listened,  the.  whistle 
was  repeated  ;  he  knew  now  that  it  was 
Norwood's  signal,  and  that  "  his  time  was 
up." 

"  I  must  leave  you,  my  dear  father,"  said 
he,  assuming  all  that  he  could  of  calmness. 
"  I  have  an  appointment  this  morning,  and 
one  that  I  cannot  well  shake  off.  Norwood 
and  I  have  promised  to  meet  some  friends 
at  Pratolino." 

"It  was  of  that  same  Norwood  I  wished 
to  speak  to  you,  George.  The  sophistry  of 
thinking  him  '  no  worse  than  his  set '  will 
serve  no  longer.  Such  men  are  not  fitting 
acquaintances  for  one  whose  character  must 
be  nbove  reproach.  Norwood  is  a  most  un- 
worthy friend  for  you." 

"  I  scarcely  ever  thought  of  him  in  that 
light.  We  are  intimate,  it  is  true ;  but 
such  intimacy  is  not  friendship." 

"The  greater  the  pollution  of  such  ac- 
quaintanceship, then,"  said  the  old  man, 
gravely.  "  To  see  the  dark  side  of  such  a 
nature,  and  yet  live  under  its  baneful  shad- 
ow, is  infinitely  worse,  George,  th.an  all  the 
self-deception  of  a  rash  confidence.  Keep 
your  promise  to-day,  but  I  beseech  you  let 
it  be  for  the  last  time  in  such  company." 

Again  the  whistle  was  heard,  and  with 
it  the  sharp  crack  of  a  Avhip,  denoting  im- 
patience; and,  fearfiil  Ihat  some  accident 
might  betray  liis  secret.  George  clasped  the 
okf  man's  hand  fervidly  within  his  own, 
and  hurried  away  without  a  word. 

"  Is  that  George?"  cried  Norwood,  as  he 
stood  beside  a  calessino  ready  harnessed, 
and  wath  lamps  lighted,   for  the  morning 
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was  still  dark — ''is  tkit  George?  Why,  j  calessino  to  w^iit  for  him  at  the  door  of  tlie 
where  have  you  been  loitering  this  half-  palace,  and  bring  him  up  as  fast  as  pos- 
hour,  man?     Our  time  is  six  sharp,  and  it  sible." 

is  now  considerably  past  five,  and  the  way  i  "If  Guilmard  bo  equal  to  his  reputation, 
lies  all  up-hill."  we  shall  not  want  his  services,"' said  0ns- 

"  I  have  often  done  the  distance  in  half  low,  with  a  faint  smile, 
an  hour,"  said  George,  angrily.  |      "  Who  can  tell?     We"ll^  put  you  up  at  a 

"  Perhaps  the   errand  was  a   pleasanter '  short  distance,  and  there's  nothing  shakes 
one,"  rejoined  Norwood,   laughing  ;  "  but   the  nerve  of  your  ])racticcd  pistol-shot  more 
junip  in,  for  I  feel  certain  the  others  are  than  ten  or  twelve  paces," 
before  us."  |      The  road  here  became  so  steeji  that  they 

Georp-e  Onslow  was  in  no  mood  for  talk-  |  were  obliged  to  get  down  and  walk  for  some 
ino-  as  ho  took  his  seat  beside  his  compan-  i  distance,  while  the  horse  toiled  slowly  up 
ion  ;  the  late  scene  with  his  father  and  the  behind  them.  As  they  went,  Norwood 
approaching  event  were  enough  to  occupy  continued  to  talk  on  incessantly  of  this, 
him,  even  had  his  feeling  for  Norwood  been  that,  and  t'other,  as  though  bound  to  oc- 
difEerent  from  what  it  was,  but  m  reality  cujoy  the  attention  of  his  companion,  while 
never  had  he  experienced  the  same  dislike  George,  with  lialf-closed  eyes,  strolled  on- 
for  the  viscount.  All  the  flippant  ease,  all  |  ward,  deep  in  his  own  thoughts. 
the  cool  indifference  he  displayed,  were  "We're  not  far  off  the  place  now, 
only  so  many  offenses  to  one  w^hose  thoughts  George,"  said  Norwood  at  last,  "and  I 
were  traversing  the  whole  current  of  his  Vvish  you'd  throw  off  t.hat  look  of  care  and 
life,  from  earliest  boyhood  down  to  that  abstraction.  These  foreign  fellows  will  be 
very  moment,  A  few  hours  hence  he  might  quite  ready  to  misinterpret  it.  Seem  at 
be  no  more  !  And  thence  arose  to  his  mind  your  ease,  man,  and  take  the  thing  as  I 
the  judgments  men  would  pass  upon  him,  have  seen  you  take  it  before — as  rather 
the  few  who  would  speak  charitablv,  the  good  fun  than  otherwise," 
still  fewer  who  would  regret  him.  ""What  \  "  But  that  is  precisely  what  I  do  not  feel 
a  career,"  thought  he  ;  "  what  use  to  have  jit,"  said  George,  smiling  quietly,  "Twenty- 
made  of  fortune,  station,  health,  and  vigor  four  hours  ago,  when  life  had  every  possible 
. — to  have  lived  in  dissipation,  and  die  for  i  advantage  to  bestow  on  me,  with  the  pros- 
a  street  brawl  !  And  poor  Kate  !  to  what  pect  of  an  ample  fortune  before  me,  I  was 
unfeeling  scandal  will  this  unhappy  meet-  perfectly  ready  to  turn  out  with  any  man 
ing  expo'se  you  9  how  impossible  to'  expect  '■  who  had  the  right  to  ask  me  ;  and  now  that 

that  truth  will  ever  penetrate  through  that ,  I'm  ruined " 

dark  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  malevo- 1      "Ruined!"  broke  in  Norwood;  "what  do 
lence  the  w^orld  will  throw  over  the  event!'! ;  you  mean?     You   have   not  lost  to  that 

Norwood  was  provoked  at  the  silence, '  (jreek  fellow  so  largely  as  that?" 
and  tried  in  various  ways  to  break  it.  He  |  "Now  that  my  father  is  on  the  verge  of 
spoke  of  the  road,  the  weather,  the  horse's  |  utter  ruin,"  repeated  George  slowly— "  the 
trotting  action,  the  scenery — over  which  ^  nev»'s  came  last  night — I  never  felt  the  de- 
the  breaking  dav  now  threw'  fitful  and  un-  sire  for  life  so  strong  vrithin  me,  A  few- 
certain  lights— but  all  in  vain;  and,  at  last,  days  or  weeks  more  will  make  it  public 
piqued  by  non-success,  he  spitefully  pointed  !  gossip,  so  I  may  tell  you  that  we  have  not 
attention  to  a  little  valley  beside  the  road.  {  escaped  the  torrent  that  is  sweeping  away 
and  said,  "  Do  you  see  that  spot  yonder,  so  many  of  the  richest  houses  in  Europe  ; 
near  the  pine-trees?— that's  where"  Harrv  and  what  between  our  immense  liabilities 
Mathews  was  shot.  Malzahn  sent  the  bul- ,  and  my  father's  scrupulous  sense  of  honor, 
let  through  the  brain  at  forty  paces.  They  the  chances  are  we  shall  be  utterly  beg- 
were  both  first-rate  pistol-shots,   and   the   gared'" 


only  question   was   who   should   fire   first 
Harrv  determined  to  reserve  his  shot,  and 


The     devil  !"    exclaimed     Norwood, 
whose  thoughts  at  once  reverted  to  his  own 


he  carried  the  privilege  into  the  other  world   claims  on  George,  and  the  unpaid  accept- 
with  him,     Malzahn  kilew  he  might  trust ,  ances  he  still  held  of  his. 
his  skill,  and  fired  the  very  instant  he  took  |      "That's   what   I  feel  so  strange,"  said 
his    ground.      The  moral  of  which    is—  I  George,  now  speaking  with  a  degree   of 
alwavs  trv  and  have  first  fire  with  a  for- i  warmth  and  interest,  "that  it  should  be 

exactly  when  life   ceases  to   give  promise 


eigner. 

"  I  hear  the  sound  of  wheels  behind  us  ; 
who  are  they?"  said  George,  not  heeding 
either  the  story  or  the  counsel. 

"  The   doctor,  I   suspect.     I   ordered  a 


that  1  should  care  for  it  ;  and  I  own  to 
you,  I'd  give  anything  that  this  meeting 
was  not  before  me." 

Norwood  started,  and  turned  his  keen 
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eyes  on  the  otlier  ;  but  in  the  calm,  un- 
moved features,  he  saw  no  traces  of  fear,  or 
even  agitation  ;  ami  it  was  in  his  habitu- 
ally calm  voice  Onslow  resumed  : 

"Yes,  I  wish  the  count's  hand  would 
shake  a  little,  Norwood.  I'd  be  most 
grateful  to  the  bullet  that  Avould  take  to 
the  riglit  or  the  left  of  me." 

'•'  Come,  come,  George,  no  more  of  this. 
We  are  alone  here,  it's  true ;  but  if  you 
talk  this  way  now,  you  may  chance  to  look 
like  it,  l)y  and  by." 

"And  if  I  do  not,  my  looks  v/ill 
strangely  belie  my  sentiments,  that  1  can 
tell  you,"  said  Onslow,  with  a  quiet  laugh. 
"  I  don't  care  how  you  read  the  con- 
fession, Norwood,  but  I  tell  you  frankly, 
that  if  the  insult  in  this  instance  admitted 
of  an  apology — if  there  were  any  way  to 
come  off  consistent  with  honor — I'd  take 
it,  and  not  fight  this  Frenchman," 

"  Have  you  forgotten  his  reputation  as  a 
shot  ?  "  asked  Norwood,  hastily. 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  it.  My  mind 
was  dwelling  merely  on  myself  and  my  own 
interests — how  far  my  life,  if  preserved, 
could  be  made  useful  to  6thers,  and  in 
what  way  my  death  might  occasion  detri- 
ment and  injury." 

"  A  most  mercantile  estimate  of  profit 
and  loss,  by  Jove  ! "  said  Norwood,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  and  perhaps  it  is  fortunate  for  you 
there  is  no  '  amende '  possible  ;  for,  if  Guil- 
mard  should  miss  you " 

"As  to  these  acceptances,"  said  George, 
not  paying  attention  to  what  the  other 
said,  "I'd  ]n-efer  that  they  should  not 
be  presented  to  my  father  under  our  actual 
circumstances.  My  horses  and  carriages, 
and  some  other  trumpery  of  mine,  when 
sold,  will  more  than  meet  them,  and  I 
have  given" orders  to  that  end." 

*'  Oome,  old  fellow,  it's  not  gone  that  far 
vet,"  said  Norwood,  affecting  a  tone 
of  friendship,  suggested  by  the  self- 
satisfaction  the  promise  of  payment  af- 
forded him.  "But  hush!  There  they 
are,  all  together.  Let  us  talk  no  more 
of  these  matters ;  and  now,  George,  for 
heaven's  sake,  be  cool." 

Norwood  drew  the  other's  arm  within  his 
own  as  he  said  this,  and  advanced  to  Avhere 
a  group  of  some  half-dozen  persons  were 
standing,  beside  a  low  balcony,  overlooking 
the  Val  d'Arno  and  the  graceful  valley 
in  wliich  Florence  stands.  Norwood 
quitted  liis  friend's  arm  as  he  came  for- 
ward, and  saluted  the  company.  Nothing 
could  possibly  be  more  easy  and  uncon- 
strained than  the  tone  of  their  conver- 
sation, as  they  chatted  away  about  the 
prospect   beneath,    and   over   which,    like 


a  gauzy  veU,  the  grey  rhadoAv  cf  dawn 
v.as  lianging.  With  the  exception  of  an 
Italian  or  two,  they  v\^ere  all  French— the 
young  fashionables  who  were  the  loungers 
of  the  salons  and  cafes  of  the  city. 

"Have  you  breakfasted,  my  lord?" 
said  one.  "  If  not,  let  me  recommend 
some  excellent  cutlets,  which  arc  not  too 
cold,  even  yet." 

"  And  the  best  chocolate  I  ever  tasted 
out  of  Paris,","  cried  another. 

"  Thanks,"  said  Norwood.  "  We'll  profit 
by  the  good  counsel."  And,  taking  a 
cigar  from  his  case,  he  lighted  it  from 
Guilmard's,  as,  with  hands  in  his  paletot, 
he  sat  negligently  on  the  wall,  surveying 
the  scene  below  him. 

"Come,  George,  let's  have  something," 
whispered  Norwood,  eagerly,  for  the  vacant 
and  unoccupied  stare  of  Onslow  continued 
to  cause  the  viscount  the  most  intense 
anxiety.  "These  fellows  are  affecting  to 
be  devilish  cool.  Let  us  not  be  behind- 
hand." And,  rather  by  force  than  mere 
persuasion,  he  dragged  Onslow  along,  and 
entered  the  little  parlor  of  the  inn. 

A. large  table,  covered  with  the  remains 
of  an  ample  breakfast,  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  a  dish  of  cutlets  was 
placed  to  keep  hot  before  the  stove. 
Several  loose  sheets  of  paper  lay  scattered 
about  the  table,  on  which  were  scrawled 
absurd  and  ill-drawn  caricatures  of  duels, 
in  which  attitudes  of  extravagant  fear  and 
terror  predominated.  Non\'ood  glanced 
at  them  for  a  moment,  and  then  con- 
temptuously threw  them  into  the  fire. 

"  Sit  down,  George,"  said  he,  placing  a 
chair  for  the  other,  "and  if  you  cannot 
eat,  at  least  take  a  'nip'  of  brandy. 
Jekyl  will  be  up,  I  suppose,  in  a  few 
minutes.  I  told  him  to  come  with  the 
doctor." 

"I  never  felt  an  appetite  at  this  early 
hour,''  said  Onslow;  "and  perhaps  the 
present  is  not  the  time  to  suggest 
one." 

"Did  you  remark  Guilmard?"  said 
Norwood,  as  he  helped  himself  to  a  cutlet, 
and  prepared  his  i)late  most  artistically  for 
a  savory  meal.  "Did  you  observe  him, 
George  ?  " 

"No  ;  I  never  looked  that  way." 

"  By  Jove  !  he  has  got  a  tremendous 
scar  oil  his  cheek — the  whole  length,  from 
the  eye  to  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  Eng- 
lish knuckles  do  not  certainly  improve 
French  physiognomy.    A  left-hander,  eh?"" 

"I  remember  nothing  about  it,"  said 
Onslow,  carelessly. 

"'  Well,  you've  left  him  a  memorandum 
of  the    transaction,    any   way,"   said    the 
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viscount,  as  lie  ate  on.  ''And  you  were 
talking  about  an  apology  a  while  ago  ?'' 

''I  was  wishing  that  the  ease  admitted 
of  one,"  said  Onslow,  calmly. 

Norwood  gave  a  sidelong  glance  at  ihe 
speaker,  and,  although  he  said  nothing,  a 
gesture  of  angry  impatience  revealed  what 
was  passing  within  him. 

"Do  try  that  brandy.  Yv^ell,  then,  take 
a  glass  of  curayoa,"  said  he,  pushing  the 
bottle  towards  him. 

"Something,  anything,  in  fact,  you 
would  say,  Norwood,  that  might  serve 
to  make  my  courage  '  carry  the  bead  ; ' 
but  you  are  altogether  mistaken  in  me. 
It   is  not  of   myself   I   am  thinking ;  my 

anxieties  are But  what  could  you  care, 

or  even  understand,  about  my  motives  ? 
Finish  your  l)rcakfast,  and  let  us  make  an 
end  of  this  affair." 

"In  one  minute  more  I'm  your  man; 
but  if  I  have  a  weakness,  it  is  for  a  plain 
roast  truffle,  with  butter.  It  was  a  first 
love  of  mine,  and,  as  the  adage  says,  '  on  y 
revient  toujours.'  Were  I  in  your  shoes, 
this  morning,  George,  I'd  not  leave  one  on 
the  dish." 

"On  what  principle,  pray?"  asked 
Onslow,  smiling. 

"On  that  of  the  old  cardinal,  who,  when 
his  doctors  pronounced  his  case  hopeless, 
immediately  ordered  a  supper  of  ortolans 
with  olives.  It  Wcis  a  grand  opportunity 
to  indulge  without  the  terror  of  an  indi- 
gestion :  and  a  propos  to  such  themes, 
where  can  our  worthy  doctoi-  be  all  this 
time  ?  The  calessino  was  close  up  with  us 
all  the  way." 

Leaving  Norwood  to  continue  his  meal, 
George  strolled  out  in  quest  of  the  surgeon, 
but  none  had  seen  nor  knew  anything  of 
hrm.  An  empty  calessino  was  standing  on 
the  roadside,  but  the  driver  only  knew  that 
the  gentleman  who  came  with  him  had  got 
out  there,  and  entered  the  park. 

"Then  we  shall  find  him  near  the  little 
lake,"  said  Norwood,  coolly,  as  George  re- 
turned disappointed.  "  But  it's  strange, 
too,  that  he  should  be  alone.  Jekyl  was  to 
have  been  with  him.  These  foreigners 
ever  insist  upon  two  seconds  on  either  side. 
Like  the  gambler  that  always  is  calling  for 
fresh  cards,  it  looks  very  like  a  suspicion  of 
foul  play.  Go  back,  George,  and  see  if  the 
fellov/  knows  nothing  of  Jekyl.  You've 
only  to  name  him,  for  every  cab,  cad,  and 
barcaruolo  of  Florence  is  acquainted  with 
Master  Albert." 

George  returned  to  the  spot,  but  without 
any  success.  The  man  stated  that  he  took 
his  stand,  as  he  Avas  desired,  at  the  gate  of 
the  palace,  and  that  a  little  man,  appar- 


ently somewhat  elderly,  came  out,  and 
a;-ked  which  way  the  others  liad  gone,  and 
how  long  before  tliey  had  started.  "  '  See 
that  you  pick  them  up,  then,'  said  he, 
'but  don't  ])ass  them.'  He  talked  inces- 
santly," added  the  man,  "the  Avhole  way, 
but  in  such  bad  Italian  that  I  could  make 
nothing  of  it,  and  so  I  answered  at  random. 
If  I  were  tired  of  liim,  I  fancy  he  was  sick 
of  »ie ;  and  when  he  got  out  yonder,  and 
passed  into  the  park,  it  was  a  relief  to  us 
both." 

George  was  just  turning  away,  when  his 
eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  glorious  land- 
scape beneath,  on  which  a  frtshly-risen  sun 
was  shedding  all  its  s])lcndor.  There  are 
few  scenes,  even  in  Italy,  more  striking 
than  the  Val  d'Arno  around  Florence.  The 
beautiful  city  itself,  capped  with  mai^.y  a 
dome  and  tower,  the  gigantic  castle  of  the 
Bargcllo,  the  graceful  arch  of  the  Baptist- 
cry,  the  massive  facade  of  the  Pitti,  all, 
even  to  the  lone  tower  on  the  hill  where 
Galileo  watched,  rich  in  their  storied  mem- 
ories; while  on  the  gentle  slope  of  the 
mountain  stood  hundreds  of  beauteous  vil- 
las, whose  vety  names  are  like  spells  to  the 
imagination,  and  the  Dante,  the  Alficri, 
the  Boccaccio,  vie  in  interest  with  the 
sterner  realities  of  the  Medici,  the  Pazzi, 
the  Salviati,  and  the  Strozzi.  What  a  flood 
of  memory  pours  over  the  mind,  to  think 
how  every  orange-grove  and  terrace,  hew 
each  clump  of  olives,  or  each  alley  of  ce- 
dars, has  witnessed  the  most  intense  pas- 
sions, or  the  most  glorious  triumiihs  of 
man's  intellect  or  ambition,  and  that  every 
spot  we  see  has  its  own  claim  to  immor- 
tality. 

Not  in  such  mood  as  this,  however,  did 
Onslow  survey  the  scene.  It  was  in  the 
rapt  admiration  of.  its  picturesque  beauty. 
The  glittering  river  now  seen  and  lost 
again,  the  waving  tree-tops,  the  parterres 
of  bright  flowers,  the  stately  palaces,  whose 
terraces  were  shadowed  by  the  magnolia, 
the  oleander,  and  the  fig,  all  made  up  a 
picture  of  rich  and  beautiful  efl'cct,  and  he 
longed  to  throw  himself  on  the  deep  grass 
and  gaze  on  it  for  hours.  As  he  stood 
thus,  unable  to  tear  himself  away,  he  heard 
the  sharp  cracking  of  a  postilion's  whip  im- 
mediately beneath  him,  and,  on  looking 
down,  saw  two  heavily  laden  traveling-car- 
riages, which  all  the  power  of  eight  hori-es 
to  each  could  barely  drag  along  against  the 
steep  ascent.  A  mounted  courier  in  ad- 
vance ])roclaimed  that  the  travelers  were 
])ersons  of  condition,  and  everything  about 
the  equipages  themselves  indicated  wealth 
and  station.  As  Onslow  knew  all  who 
moved  in  a  certain  class  in  society,  he  was 
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curious  to  see  who  was  journeying  north- 
ward so  early  in  the  year,  and  stepping 
into  a  little  copse  beside  the  road,  he  waited 
for  the  carriages  to  pass. 

They  came  slowly  forward — now  halting 
to  "  breathe  "  the  weary  horses,  now  strug- 
gling for  a  brief  space  against  the  hill — 
and  at  last,  turning  a  sharp  angle  of  the 
way,  the  first  carriage  drew  short  up,  di- 
rectly in  front  of  Avhere  he  stood.  The 
panels  bore  the  flaunting  and  pretentious 
arms  of  Prince  Midchckoff,  with  many  an 
armorial  emblem,  which,  however  toler- 
ated in  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  Czar  would 
not  suffer  within  his  own  dominions.  As 
George  glanced  at  these,  he  started,  for  a 
well-known  voice  caught  his  ear,  and  for- 
getting his  desire  for  concealment,  he 
leaned  forward  to  listen.  It  was  Kate  was 
speaking;  he  could  not  hear  the  words,  but 
the  accents  were  her  own.  •  "Oh,  for  one 
look  at  her  for  the  last  time!"  tbought 
he;  and  dashed  headlong  through  the 
copse  towards  where,  by  another  bend,  the 
road  made  a  rapid  turn  upwards. 

Already  the  horses  had  regained  their  wind 
and  were  away  at  a  brisk  trot,  as  George 
tore  onward  through  the  closely  interwoven 
branches  and  thick  underwood  of  the  grove. 
There  was  no  path,  nor,  once  out  of  sight 
or  sound  of  the  road,  anything  to  guide 
him;  but  he  dashed  on,  in  the  direction  he 
supposed  tlie  carriage  must  take.  At  every 
step  tlie  way  grew  more  intricate  and  dif- 
ficult; the  pits  the  peasants  dig  for  chest- 
nut leaves,  the  little  heaps  collected  for 
firewood,  intercepted  him  at  each  moment. 
With  torn  clothes  and  bleeding  hands  he 
still  rushed  madly,  resolutely  bent  upon 
his  object;  and,  with  many  a  bruise  and 
many  a  scar,  at  last  gained  the  open 
country,  just  in  time  to  see  the  second  car- 
riage crowning  the  peak  of  the  mountain 
above  his  head,  while  he  could  hear  the 
sharp,  clanking  sound  of  the  drag  as  they 
fastened  it  to  the  leading  carriage.  Any 
attempt  to  overtake  them  on  tlie  hill  must 
now  be  hopeless.  He  well  knew  the  pace 
at  which  a  continental  postilion  descends  a 
mountain,  and  how  the  steepest  galleries  of 
Alps  and  Apennines  arc  often  galloped 
down  at  speed.  For  miles  below  him  he 
could  see  the  winding  zigzags  of  the  road, 
and  at  each  turning  he  fancied  how  he 
might  catch  sight  of  her.  The  mountain 
itself  was  terraced  with  vineyards  from 
base  to  summit;  but,  from  the  steepness  of 
its  side,  these  terraces  were  but  narrow 
strips  of  ground,  barely  sufficient  for  the 
vine-dresser  to  pass  when  tending  his 
plants,  or  gathering  in  their  produce.  To 
look  down  on  this  giant  stair — for  such  it 


seemed — was  a  giddy  sensation,  and  few 
could  have  surveyed  the  precipitous  descent 
without  a  sense  of  danger.  Onslow's 
thoughts,  however,  had  but  one  object — to 
see  Kate  once,  and  for  tlie  last  time.  By 
a  straight  descent  of  the  mountain,  leaping 
from  terrace  to  terrace,  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  reach  the  bottcun  Ijefore  the  car- 
riages could  traverse  the  winding  course  of 
the  road;  and  no  sooner  was  the  thought 
conceived  tiian  he  proceeded  to  execute  it. 
It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  those  who  had 
never  seen  these  terraced  flights  of  earth  a 
true  notion  of  the  peril  of  such  an  undea*- 
taking;  but  they  Avho  have  beheld  them 
will  acknowledge  that  little  short  of  utter 
recklessness  could  dare  it.  Less  leaping 
than  dropping  from  height  to  height,  the 
slightest  impulse  will  carry  the  footsteps 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  and  then  all 
self-control  is  lest,  and  destiuction,  to 
every  appearance,  inevitable. 

The  youth  whose  nerves  have  been  train- 
ed by  the  sports  of  fox-hunting  and  deer- 
stalking, however,  is  seldom  unpre])artd  for 
sudden  danger;  and  George  never  hesitated, 
when  once  the  undertaking  seemed  prac- 
ticable. By  sidelong  leaps  he  descended 
the  first  three  or  four  terraces  well  and 
safely.  Impressed  with  the  risk  of  the 
exploit,  he  never  turned  his  eyes  from  the 
spot  whereon  he  meant  to  alight,  and 
measured  every  bound  with  accuracy. 
Suddenly,  however,  his  attention  was 
caught  by  the  postilion's  bugle  sounding, 
several  hundred  feet  below  him,  and.  in  a 
bend  of  the  road,  he  saw  the  dust  left  by 
the  fast-descending  carriage.  Forgetful  of 
safety — of  everything  save  his  object — he 
leaped  at  random,  and  with  a  tremendous 
bound  cleared  one  terrace  completely,  and 
alighted  on  the  one  beneath  it.  The  im- 
pulse drove  him  forwards,  and  ere  he  could 
recover,  he  was  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
cliff.  Even  yet  his  presence  of  mind  might 
have  rescued  him,  when  the  loose  masonry 
gave  way,  and  carried  him  down  with  it. 
He  fell  forwards,  and  headlong ;  the  force 
of  the  descent  carried  him  on,  and  now, 
half-falling,  half-struggling,  he  bounded 
from  height  to  height,  till,  shattered, 
maimed,  and  bleeding,  he  rolled,  an  un- 
conscious heap  of  clay,  in  the  long  grass 
of  the  valley. 

Not  fifty'yards  from  where  he  lay,  the 
carriages  passed,  and  Kate  even  leaned 
from  the  window  to  gaze  upon  the  winding 
glen,  little  thinking  "how  terrible  an  inter- 
est that  quiet  scene  was  filled  with.  And 
so  the  equipages  held  their  speed,  and 
pressed  onwards:  while,  with  a  faint  lireath- 
ing,  poor  George  lay,  £leei)ing  that  dream- 
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loss   slumber    that  seems  a  counterfeit  of 
death. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

A   MORNING    OF   MISADVENTURES. 

*'  Well,  my  lord,  are  Ave  to  pass  the  day 
here/'  said  Count  Trouville,  tlie  second  of 
the  opposite  party,  as  Norwood  returned 
from  a  fruitk-ss  search  of  George  Onslow, 
"  or  are  we  to  understand  that  this  is  tlie 
English  mode  of  settling  such  matters?" 

'■'I  am  perfectly  ready,  Monsieur  le 
Comte,  to  prove  the  contrary,  so  far  as  my 
own  poor  abilities  extend,"  said  Norwood, 
calmly. 

"  But  your  friend  has  disappeared,  sir. 
You  are  left  alone  here." 

"  Which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  of  your 
haviug  dared  to  insult  me,"  rejoined  the 
other,  ''that  being,  perhaps,  the  French 
custom  in  such  affairs." 

"Come,  come,  gentlemen,"  interposed 
an  old  cavalry  officer,  who  acted  as  second 
friend  to  Giiilmard,  "you  must  both  see 
that  all  discussion  of  this  kind  is  irregular 
and  unseemly.  We  have  come  here  this 
morning  for  one  specific  purjDose — to  obtain 
reparation  for  a  great  injury.  The  gentle- 
man wlio  should  have  offered  us  the  amende 
has  suddenly  withdrawn  himself.  I  offer 
no  opinion  on  the  fact  that  he  came  out 
acjompanied  by  only  one  friend;  Ave  might, 
porhajis,  have  devised  means  to  obviate  this 
difficulty.  For  his  own  absence  Ave  have 
no  remedy.  I  would  therefore  ask  what 
you  have  to  propose  to   us  in  this  emer- 
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"  A  little  patience — nothing  more.  My 
friend  must  have  lost  his  Avay;  some  acci- 
dent or  other  has  detained  him,  and  I 
expect  to  see  him  here  every  instant." 

"  Shall  we  say  half  an  hour  longer,  my 
lord?"  rejoined  the  otlier,  taking  out  his 
Avatch.  "That  will  bring  us  to  eight 
o'clock. " 

'•'Which,  considering  that  our  time  was 
named  'sharp  six,'"  interposed  Trouville, 
"is  a  very  reasonable  'grace.'  " 

"Your  expression  is  an  impertinence, 
monsieur,"  said  Norwood,  fiercely. 

"  And  yet  I  don't  intend  to  apologize  for 
it,"  said  the  other,  smiling. 

"I'm  glad  of  it,  sir.  It's  the  only  thing  j 
you   have   said    to-day    Avith    either   good 
sense  or  spirit."  \ 

"Enough,  quite  enough,  my  lord,''! 
replied  the  Frenchman,  gayly.  "  Dans  la  ' 
bonne  societe,  on  ne  dit  jamais  de  trop.  | 
Where  shall  it  be,  and  when?"  1 


"  Here,  and  noA\'',"  said  Norwood,  "if  1 

can  only  find  any  one  who  Avill  act  for  me." 

'•Pray,    my  lord,  don't  go  in  search  of 

him,"  said  Trouville,  "or  Ave  shall  despair 

of  seeing  you  here  again." 

"  I  will  give  a  bail  for  my  reappearance, 
sir,  that  you  cannot  doubt  of,"  cried  Nor- 
wood, adA'ancing  towards  the  other  Avith 
his  cane  elevated. 

A  perfect  burst  of  horror  broke  from  the 
Frenchmen  at  this  threat,  and  three  or 
four  immediately  thrcAV  themselves  between 
the  contending  parties. 

"But  for  this,  my  lord,"  said  the  old 
officer,  "  I  should  have  offered  you  my  ser- 
vices." 

"  And  I  should  have  declined  them,  sir," 
said  Norwood,  promptly. 

"The  first  peasant  1  meet  with  will  suf- 
fice ; "  and,  so  saying,  he  hurried  from  the 
spot,  his  heart  almost  bursting  with  pas- 
:  sion.     With  many  a  malediction  of  George 
j  — Avith  curses  deep   and   cutting  on  every 
i  one  Avhose  misconduct  had  served  to  place 
\  him  in  his  present   position — he  took  his 
j  way  towards  the  high  road. 
I      "What  could  have   happened?"   mut- 
tered he;    "what  confounded  fit  of  pol- 
troonery   has    seized   him — a    fellow  that 
never  wanted  pluck  in  his  life  ?     Is  it  pos- 
sible that  h€  can  have  failed  noAv  ?    And 
;  this  to  occur  at  the  A^ery  moment  they  are 
j  beggared  !     Had  they  been  rich,    as  tliey 
.  were  a  few  months  back,  I'd  have  made  the 
thing  pay.    Ay,  by  Jove  !  I'd  have  'coined 
my  blood,'  as  the  fellow  says  in  the  play, 
and  written  a  sAvingeing  cheque  with  red 
ink  !     And  noAV  I  have  had  a  bad  quarrel, 
and  nothing  to  come  of   it !     And  so  to 
walk  the  high  roads  in  search  of  some  one 
who  can  load  a  jnstol." 

A  stray  peasant  or  two,  jogging  along  to 
Florence — a  jjostilion  Avith  return  horses 
— a  shabbily-dressed  curate,  or  a  friar  with 
a  sack  behind  him,  were  all  that  he  saAv 
for  miles  of  distance,  and  he  returned  once 
more  to  interrogate  the  calessino  driver  as 
to  the  stranger  Avho  accompanied  him  from 
the  city. 

Any  one  Avhose  misfortune  it  may  liaA'e 
been  to  make  inquiries  from  an  Italian  vet- 
turino  of  any  fact,  no  matter  hoAV  insignifi- 
cant or  unimportant,  Avill  sympathize  with 
Norwood's  impatience  at  the  evasive  and  dis- 
trustful replies  that  noAv  met  his  questions. 
Although  the  fact  could  have  no  possible 
concern  or  interest  for  him,  he  ])revaricated 
and  contradicted  himself  half  a  dozen 
times  over,  as  to  the  stranger's  age,  coun- 
try, and  ap})earance,  so  that,  utterly  baf- 
fled and  provoked,  the  viscount  turned 
away  and  entered  the  park. 
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^'  I,  too,  shall  be  reported  missing,  I  sup- 
pose," said  he,  bitterly,  as  ho  walked  along 
a  little  j)atli  that  skirted  a  piece  of  orna- 
mental Avater.  ''  By  Jupiter  !  this  is  a 
pleasant  morning's  work,  and  must  have 
its  reparation  one  day  or  other." 

A  hearty  sneeze  suddenly  startled  him  as 
he  spoke ;  he  turned  hastily  about,  but 
could  see  no  one,  and  yet  his  hearing  was 
not  to  be  deceived  !  He  searched  the  spot 
eagerly,  he  examined  the  little  boat-shed — 
the  copse— the  underwood — everything,  in 
fact,  but  not  a  trace  of  living  being  was  to 
be  seen  ;  at  last,  a  slight  rustling  sound 
seemed  to  issue  from  a  piece  of  rustic  shell- 
Work,  representing  a  river  god  reclining  on 
his  urn,  and,  on  approaching,  he  distinctly 
detected  the  glitter  of  a  pair  of  eyes  within 
the  sockets  of  the  figure. 

"  Here's  goes  for  a  brace  of  balls  into 
him,"  cried  Norwood,  adjusting  a  cap  on 
his  pistol.  •  "■  A  piece  of  stone-work  that 
sneezes  is  far  too  like  a  man  to  be  trusted." 

Scarcely  was  the  threat  uttered,  v/hen  a 
tremulous  scream  issued  from  within,  and 
a  voice,  broken  with  terror,  called  out  : 

"  D-don't  fire,  my  lord.  You'll  m-m- 
murder  me.  I'm  Purvis — Sc-Sc-Scroope 
Purvis." 

''  How  did  you  come  to  bo  there,  then  ?  " 
asked  Norwood,  half-angrily. 

'Til  tell  you  when  I  get  out  !"  was 
the  answer ;  and  he  disappeared  from  the 
loophole  at  which  ho  carried  on  the  con- 
versation for  some  seconds.  Norwood  be- 
gan to  fancy  that  the  whole  was  some  mys- 
tification of  his  brain,  for  no  trace  of  him 
was  to  be  had,  when  he  emerged  from  the 
boat-liouse  v\'ith  his  hat  stripped  of  the  brim, 
and  his  clothes  in  tatters,  his  scratched 
face  and  hands  attesting  that  his  transit 
had  not  been  of.  the  easiest.  ''It's  like  a 
r-r-rat-hole,"  cried  he,  puffing  for  breath. 

"  And  what  the  devil  brought  you 
there  ?  "  asked  Norwood,  rudely. 

"  I  ca-came  out  to  see  the  figlit !  "  cried 
he,  "and  when  you're  inside  there  you 
have  a  view  of  the  whole  park,  and  are 
quite  safe,  too." 

"  Then  it  was  you  who  drove  out  in  the 
calessino  meant  for  the  doctor  ?"  said  Nor- 
wood, with  the  air  of  a  man  who  would  not 
brook  an  equivocation. 

"  Yes  ;  that  was  a  d-d-dodge  of  mine  to 
get  out  here,"  said  he,  chuckling. 

"  Well,  Master  Purvis,"  said  Norwood, 
drawing  his  arm  within  his  own,  "if  you 
can't  be  the  '  doctor,'  you  shall  at  least  be 
the  '  second. '  This  is  a  dodge  of  mine  ;  so 
come  along,  and  no  more  about  it." 

"But  I  ca-can't ;  I  never  was — I  never 
could  be  a  se-se-second." 


"You  shall  begin  to-day,  then,  or  my 
name's  not  Norwood.  You've  been  the 
cause  of  a  whole  series  of  misha])S  and  mis- 
fortunes ;  and,  by  Jove  !  if  the  penalty 
W'Cre  a  heavier  one,  you  should  pay  it." 

"  I  tell  you,  I  n-never  saw  a  duel — I — 
never  f-fought  one  ;  I  never  will  fight  one  ; 
I  don't  even  know  how  they  g-go  about  it." 

"You  shall  learn,  sir,  that's  all,"  said 
Norwood,  as  he  hastened  along,  dragging 
the  miserable  Purvis  at  his  side.  "But 
for  'you,  sir,"  continued  he,  in  a  voice 
thick  with  passion — "but  for  you,  sir,  and 
your  inveterate  taste  for  prying  into  whiat 
does  not  concern  you,  we  should  have  ex- 
perienced no  delay  nor  disappointment  this 
mo'rning.  The  consequences  are,  that  I 
shall  have  to  stand  where  another  ought  to 
have  stood,  and  take  to  mj^self  a  quarrel  in 
which  I  have  had  no  share." 

"H-howis  that?  Do — do — do  tell  me 
all  about  it !  "  cried  Purvis,  eagerly. 

"  I'll  tell  you  nothing,  sir  ;  not  a  syl- 
lable. Your  personal  adventures  on  this 
morning  must  be  the  subject  of  your  re- 
velations when  you  get  back  to  Florence, 
if  ever  you  do  get  back." 

"  Why,  I — I'm — I'm  not  going  to  fight 
anybody  !"  exclaimed  he,  in  terror. 

"No,  sir,  but  Jam  ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  any  disastrous  incident,  your  joosition 
may  be  unpleasant.  If  Trouville  falls, 
you'll  have  to  make  for  Lom])ardy,  and 
cross  over  into  Switzerland  ;  if  he  shoots 
me,  you  can  take  my  passport ;  it  is  vise 
for  the  Tyrol.  As  they  know  me  at  Inn- 
spruck,  you'd  better  keep  to  the  south'ard 
— some  of  the  smaller  places  about  Botzen 
or  Brixen." 

"  But  I  don't  know  Bo-Bo-Botzen  on  the 
map  !  and  I  don't  see  why  I'm  to  sk-sk- 
skulk  about  the  continent  like  a  refu-refu- 
refugee  Pole  ! " 

"  Take  your  own  tim.e,  then  ;  and,  per- 
haps, ten  years  in  a  fortress  may  make  you 
wiser.  It's  no  affair  of  mine,  you  know  ; 
and  I  merely  gave  you  the  advice,  as  I'm 
a  little  more  up  to  these  things  than  you 
are." 

"But,  supposing  that  I'll  have  no- 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter — that  I'll 
not  be  present — that  I  refuse  to  sec '' 

"  You  shall  and  you  must,  sir  ;  and  if  I 
hear  another  word  of  objection  out  of  your 
mouth,  or  if  you  expose  me,  by  any  show 
of  your  own  poltroonery,  to  tlie  ribald  in- 
solence of  these  Frenchmen,  by  heaven  ! 
I'll  hold  your  hand  in  my  OAvn  when  I  fire 
at  Count  Trouville." 

"  And  I  may  be  mu-mu-murdered  ! " 
screamed  Purvis.  "An  innocent  man's 
bl-blood  shedj  all  for  nothing  !  " 
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•'  Bluebeard  treated  his  wives  to  the  same 
penalty  for  the  same  crime,  Master  ]'urvis. 
And  now  listen  to  me,  sir,  and  mark  well 
my  words.  With  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  this  affair  you  hiive  no  concern 
whatever ;  your  only  business  here  is  in 
the  capacity  of  my  sec(md.  Be  present 
when  the  pistols  are  loaded  ;  stand  by  as 
they  step  the  ground  ;  and,  if  you  can  do 
no  more,  try  at  least  to  look  as  if  you  were 
not  going  to  be  shot  at."  Neither  tlie 
counsel,  nor  the  tone  it  was  delivered  in, 
was  very  reassuring ;  and  Purvis  went 
along  with  his  head  down  and  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  reflecting  on  all  the  "  acci- 
dents by  fire-iarms "'  he  had  read  of  in  the 
newspapers,  together  Avith  the  more  terrible 
paragraphs  about  fatal  duels  and  criminal 
proceedings  against  all  concerned  in  them," 

The  Frenchmen  were  seated  in  the  gar- 
den at  a  table,  and  smoking  their  cigars, 
as  Norwood  came  up,  and,  in  a  few  words, 
explained  that  a  countryman  of  his  own, 
whom  he  had  met  Ijy  chance,  would  under- 
take the  duties  of  his  friend. 

"  I  have  only  to  say,  gentlemen,"  he 
added,  "  that  ho  has  never  even  witnessed 
an  affair  of  this  kind  ;  and  I  have  but  to 
address  myself  to  the  loyal  good  faith  of 
Frenchmen  to  su])ply  any  deficiencies  in 
his  knowledge.     Mr.  Purvis,  messieurs." 

The  old  colonel,  having  courteously 
saluted  him,  took  him  to  a  short  distance 
aside,  and  spoke  eagerly  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  Norwood,  burning  with  anxiety  and 
uneasiness,  tried  to  smoke  his  cigar  with 
every  semblance  of  unconcern. 

"■  I'm    sure,     if    you    think 
Scroope,   aloud,  "  I'm  not  the 
gainsay  the  opinion. 
as  a    m-mile ;    and 
him " 

"  Tonnerre  de  Dieu  !  sir — strike  him  !" 
screamed  the  old  soldier.  ''Did  you  say 
strike  him  ?  " 

"No,  I  didn't- 
that,"  brolve  in 
remark  that,  as 
done " 

"  And  who  will  venture  to  say  that, 
sir  ?"  interposed  the  other.  "  Is  it  noth- 
ing that  a  Frenchman  should  have  been 
menaced  ?" 

"  That's  a  gr-great  deal — a  tremendous 
deal.  It's  as  much  as  beating  another  man; 
I  know  that,"  muttered  poor  Purvis,  depre- 
catingly, 

'•'  Is  this  a  sneer,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  colonel, 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height. 

"  No,  no,  it  ain't  ;  no,  upon  my  soul  I'm 
quite  serious.  I  never  was  less  disposed 
for  a  jest  in  my  life." 


so,"   cried 

m-man  to 

A  miss  is  as  g-g-good 

he    didn't    strike 


as 


-I  couldn't  have  meant 
Purvis.  "  I  meant  to 
there   was   no   mischief 


*'You  could  never  have  selected  a  less 
opportune  moment  for  one,  sir,"  rejoined 
the  other,  gravely.  ''Am  I  to  conclude, 
sir,"  resumed  he,  after  a  second's  interval, 
"that  we  luive  no  diiference  of  opinion  on 
this  affair  ?  " 

"  None  whatever.  I  agree  with  you  in 
everything  you  have  s-said,  and  everything 
you  in-intend  to  say." 

"  Your  friend  will  then  apologize  ?"  re- 
sumed the  colonel. 

*'  lie  shall — he  must." 

"  Simply  expressing  his  regret  that  an 
unguarded  action  should  have  occasioned 
a  misconception,  and  that  in  lifting  his 
arm  he  neither  intended  the  gesture  as  a 
menace  nor  an  insult.  Isn't  that  your 
meaning  ?" 

"  Just  so  ;  and  that  if  he  had  struck  he 
wouldn't  have  hurt  him." 

"Feu  d'enfer  !  sir,  what  are  you  saying; 
or  do  you  mean  this  for  a  mockery  of  us?  " 
screamed  the  colonel,  in  a  fit  of  passion. 

"You  terrify  me  so,"  cried  Purvis; 
"you  are  so  impe-impe-impetuous,  I  don't 
know  what  I'm  saying." 

The  Frenchman  measured  him  with  a 
glance  of  strange  meaning.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  such  a  character  was  somewhat 
new  to  him,  and  it  required  all  his  skill 
and  acutcness  to  comprehend  it.  "Very 
well,  sir,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  I  leave  the 
details  entirely  to  yourself  ;  speak  to  your 
friend,  arrange  the  matter  between  you, 
and  let  us  finisli  the  affair  as  speedily  as 
may  be." 

"  What  is  all  this  delay  aljout  ?  "  mut- 
tered Norwood,  angrily,  as  the  other  joined 
him  ;  "  is  there  any  difficulty  in  stepping 
twelve  or  twenty  paces  ?  " 

"  None  ;  but  we've  hit  upon  a  b-better 
plan,  and  you've  only  to  say  that  you're 
sorry  for  it  all — that  you  didn't  m-mean 
anything — and  that  you  never  did  b-b-beat 
a  Frenchman — nor  will  you  ever  do  so  in 
future." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Nor- 
wood in  astonishment. 

"  That  we'll  all  go  back  and  lunch  at  the 
'  Luna  ; '  for  there's  no-nothing  to  fight 
about." 

Norwood  pushed  by  him  contemptuously, 
and,  with  hurried  steps,  walked  up  to 
where  the  old  colonel  stood.  "  You  are  a 
French  officer,  sir,"  said  he,  "audi  rely 
upon  your  honor  that,  whether  from  the 
ignorance  or  inaptitude  of  that  gentleman, 
no  blame  may  attach  itself  to  me  in  this 
business.  I  have  no  apology  to  offer,  nor 
any  amende,  save  one." 

"Very  well,  sir,  we  are  ready,"  said  th6 
colonel.     "I  will  ask  one  of  my  country- 
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men  to  act  for  joii,  for  I  see  you  are  in 
»very  indifferent  hands." 

And  now,  like  men  who  were  well  ac- 
customed to  the  task,  they  set  abont  the 
det'iils  of  the  duel,  while  Purvis,  being  at 
full  liberty,  slipped  from  tlie  spot,  and  re- 
tired into  the  wood. 

"You've  won  the  first  fire,  my  lord," 
said  a  young  Frenchman  to  Norwood;  ''  the 
conditions  are  twelve  paces — back  to  back 
— to  turn  at  the  word,  and  fire." 

Norwood  bowed,  and,  without  sjDeaking, 
followed  the  other  to  the  spot  where  he 
was  to  stand.  As  he  waited  thus,  jjistol  in 
hand,  he  was  directly  ojjposite  to  the  place 
wherein  Purvis  luid  taken  refuge,  and  who, 
seeing  Norwood  in  front  of  him,  with  a 
cocked  pistol,  and  his  finger  on  the  trigger, 
.uttered  a  scream  of  terror,  and  fell  flat  on 
the  ground.  Before  tlie  rest  could  discover 
the  cause  of  the  outcry,  a  shout  from  out- 
side of  "the  police!"  "the  gendarmes!" 
was  heard,  and  Doctor  Grounsell  rushed 
into  the  garden,  followed  by  several  dis- 
mounted dragoons.  In  an  instant  all  were 
away  ;  Norwood  sprang  over  a  low  balcony 
into  a  vineyard,  while  in  various  directions 
the  otliers  scampered  off,  leaving  Purvis 
alone  upon  the  field. 

But  too  happy  to  have  falleji  into  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  authorities,  Purvis  accepted 
his  captivity  with  a  most  placid  content- 
ment. 

"  Where's  Captain  Onslow  ?  Have  you 
seen  him,  sir?"  whispered  Grounsell  to 
him. 

"I  have  seen  ever3"body,  but  I  don't  re- 
remember  anything.  It's  all  a  dr-dr-dream 
to  me." 

"  There  was  no  duel  ?  They  hadn't 
fought  ?  "  asked  Grounsell. 

"I— I — I  think  not;  pro-pro-probably 
not,"  said  Purvis,  whose  faculties  were 
still  very  cloudy. 

Grounsell  turned  away  from  him  in  dis- 
dain, and  entered  the  house.  To  all  his 
inquiries  from  the  waiters  of  the  inn  the 
answers  were  vague  and  insufficient,  nor 
could  the  doctor  discover  either  what  had 
occurred,  or  the  reasons  of  the  long  delay 
on  the  ground.  Meanwhile,  the  "carabi- 
nieri,"  stimulated  by  liberal  jn-omises  of 
reward,  were  searching  the  park  in  every 
quarter,  and  scouring  the  country  around 
to  arrest  the  fugitives  ;  and  the  peasantry, 
enlisted  in  the  pursuit,  hastened  hither  and 
thither  to  aid  them.  Whether  really  un- 
able to  come  up  with  them,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  concurring  in  the  escape  through 
bribery,  the  dragoons  returned  to  the  inn 
after  about  an  hour's  absence,  without  the 
-capture  of  a  single  prisoner. 


Grounsell  cursed  their  Italian  indolence, 
and  reviled  every  institution  of  their  lazy 
land.  How  he  raved  about  foreign  false- 
hood and  rascality,  and  wished  for  a  Lon- 
don detective  and  a  magistrate,  of  Bow= 
street  !  Never  did  Lord  Palmerston  so 
thirst  to  implant  British  institutions  in  a 
foreign  soil,  as  did  he  to  teach  these  "  maca- 
roni rascals  what  a  good  police  meant." 
What  honest  indignation  did  he  not  vent 
upon  English  residents  abroad,  who,  for 
sake  of  a  mild  climate  and  lax  morality, 
could  exchange  their  native  country  for  the 
continent;  and  at  last,  fairly  worn  out  with 
his  denunciations,  he  sat  down  on  a  bencli, 
tired  and  exhausted. 

"Will  you  t-t-tell  them  to  let  me  go  ?" 
cried  Purvis.  "  I've  done  nothing.  I  never 
do  anything.  My  name  is  Purvis— Sc-8c- 
8croope  Purvis — bro-brother  to  Mrs.  Eick- 
etts,  of  the  Villino  Zoe." 

"  Matters  which  have  no  possible  inter- 
est for  me,  sir,"  growled  out  Grounsell ; 
"nor  am  I  a  corporal  of  gendarmes,  to 
give  orders  for  your  liberation." 

"But  they'll  take  me  to — to  prison!" 
cried  Purvis. 

"  With  all  my  heart,  sir,  so  that  I  be 
not  your  fellow  captive,"  rejoined  the  doc- 
tor, ang]-ily,  and  left  the  spot,  while  the 
police,  taking  as  many  precautions  for  se- 
curing Purvis  as  though  he  had  been  a 
murderer  or  a  housebreaker,  assisted  him 
into  a  caK'che,  and  seated  one  on  either 
side  of  him,  with  their  carbines  unslung, 
set  out  for  Florence. 

"  They'll  take  me  for  Fr-Fr-Fra  Diavolo, 
if  I  enter  the  city  in  this  fashion,"  cried 
Purvis;  but  certainly  his  rueful  expression 
might  have  belied  the  imputation. 

Grounsell  sat  down  upon  a  grassy  bench 
beside  the  road,  overcome  with  fatigue  and 
disappointment.  From  the  hour  of  his 
arrival  in  Fh  rence  he  had  not  enjoyed  one 
moment  of  rest.  On  leaving  Lady  Hester's 
chamber  he  had  betaken  himself  to  8ir 
Stafford's  apartment,  and  there  till  nigh 
daybreak  he  sat,  breaking  the  sad  tidings 
of  ruin  to  his  old  friend,  and  recounting 
the  terrible  story  of  disasters  which  were 
to  crush  him  into  poverty.  Thence  lie 
hastened  to  George  Onslow's  room  ;  but  he 
was  already  gone.  A  fcAV  minutes  before 
he  had  started  with  Norwood  for  Pratolino, 
and  all  that  remained  for  Grounsell  was 
to  inform  the  jwlice  of  the  intended  meet- 
ing, while  he  himself,  wisely  susjjecting 
that  nothing  could  go  forward'  in  Florence 
unknown  to  Jekyl,  repaired  to  that  gentle- 
man's residence  at  once. 

Without  the  ceremony  of  announcement, 
Grounsell  mounted  the  stairs,  and  opened 
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the  door  of  Jekyl's  apartment,  just  as  its 
owner  liad  commenced  the  preparations  for 
Iiis  breakfast.  There  was  an  almost  Si)ar- 
tan  simplicity  in  the  arrangements,  whieli 
might  have  made  less  composed  spirits 
somewhat  abashed  and  ill  at  ease.  The 
little  wooden  platter  of  macaroni,  the  small 
coffee-pot  of  discolored  hue  and  dinged 
proportions,  the  bread  of  ^Ethiopian  com- 
plexion, ami  the  bunch  of  shriveled  grapes, 
offered  a  meal  irreproachable  on  the  score 
of  citiier  costliness  or  epicurism.  But 
Jekyl,  far  from  feeling  disconcerted  at  their 
exposure  to  a  stranger's  eyes,  seemed  to  be- 
hold them  with  sincere  satisfaction,  and 
with  a  most  courteous  smile,  welcomed  the 
doctor  to  Florence,  and  thanked  him  for 
the  very  polite  attention  of  so  early  a  visit. 

•'I  believe  I  ought  to  apologize  for  the 
unseasonable  hour,  sir,"  blundered  out 
Grouusell,  who  was  completely  thrown  off 
his  balance  by  this  excessive  urbanity ; 
"but  the  cause  must  plead  for  me." 

*'Any  cause  which  has  conferred  the 
honor  on  me  is  sure  of  being  satisfactory. 
Pray  come  nearer  the  tible.  You'll  find 
that  macaroni  eat  better  than  it  looks. 
The  old  Duke  de  Montmartre  always  recom- 
mended macaroni  to  be  served  on  wood. 
His  maxim  was,  'Keep  the  "plat  d'argent" 
for  a  mayonnaise  or  a  galantine.' " 

"  Excuse  me  if  I  cannot  join  you,  sir. 
Nothing  but  a  matter  of  extreme  import- 
ance could  warrant  my  present  intrusion. 
I  only  reached  this  city  a  few  hours  back, 
and  I  find  everything  at  the  Mazzarini 
Palace  in  a  state  of  discord  and  confusion. 
Some  are  questions  for  time  and  considera- 
tion ;  others  are  more  immediately  pressing. 
One  of  these  is  this  affair  of  George  Ons- 
low's. -Whom  is  he  about  to  meet,  and  for 
what?" 

"  His  antagonist  is  a  very  agreeable  young 
man,  quite  a  gentleman,  I  assure  you, 
attached  to  the  French  mission  here,  and 
related  to  the  Morignys,  whom  you  must 
have  met  at  Madame  Parivaux's  formerly." 
•.  "  Never  heard  of  one  of  them,  sir.  But 
what's  the  quarrel  ?" 

"  It  originated,  I  believe,  in  some  form 
of  disputation — an  altercation,"  simpered 
Jekyl,  as  he  sweetened  and  sipped  his 
coffee. 

"  A  play  transaction — a  gambling  affair, 
eh  ?" 

'  "  I  fancy  not  ;  Count  Guilmard  does  not 
play." 

"  So  far,  so  good,"  said  Grounsell.  "iSTow, 
sir,  how  is  it  to  be  arranged  ? — what  settle- 
ment can  be  effected  ?  I  speak  to  you 
frankly,  jierhaps  bluntly,  Mr.  Jekyl,  for 
my  nature  has  few  sympathies  with  court- 


eous ambiguities.  Can  this  businoi:s  be 
accommodated  withoiit  a  meeting  ?"  • 

Jckvl  shook  his  head,  and  gave  a  soft, 
plaintive  little  sigh. 

''Is  friendly  interference  out  of  the 
question,  sir  ?  " 

Another  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  sigh. 

"  Is  there  any  law  in  the  country  ?  Can 
the  police  do  nothing  ?" 

"  The  frontiers  are  chvays  easily  access- 
ible," simpered  Jekyl,  as  he  stole  a  look 
at  his  watch. 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,"  broke  in  Grounsell, 
indignantly  ;  "  the  very  geography  of  the 
continent  assists  this  profligacy,  and  five 
paces  over  an  imaginary  boundary  give 
immunity  in  a  case  of  murder  !  Well,  sir, 
come  along  with  me  to  the  i)lace  of  meeting. 
It  it  just  possible  that  we  may  be  of  some 
service  even  yet." 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to 
me  than  the  oj^portunity  of  cultivating  your 
acquaintance.  Doctor  Grounsell,  but  I  have 
already  sent  off  a  few  lines  to  Lord  Nor- 
wood, to  aj)ologize  for  my  absence — a 
previous  engagement." 

"  "What  !  at  this  hour  of  the  morning, 
sir  ?"  burst  out  Grounsell. 

"Even  at  this  early  hour,  doctor,  our 
cares  commence,"  said  Jekyl,  blandly. 

"  Upon  this  occasion  they  must  give  way 
to  duties,  then,"  said  Grounsell,  sternly. 
"The  word  may  sound  strangely  in 
your  ears,  sir,  but  I  use  it  advisedly.  You 
have  been  well  received-  and  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  this  family.  They  have  shown 
you  many  marks  of  kindness  and  attention. 
Now  is  the  opportunity  to  make  some  sort 
of  requital.  Come,  then,  and  see  if  this 
young  man  crnnot  be  rescued  from  peril." 

"  You  touch  my  feelings  in  the  very 
tenderest  spot,"  eaid  Jekj'l,  softly.  "  When 
gratitude  is  mentioned,  I  am  a  child— a 
mere  child." 

"Be  a  man,  then,  for  once,  sir  ;  ])ut  on 
your  hat  and  accompany  me,"  cried  Groun- 
sell. 

"  Would  you  have  me  break  an  ajipoint- 
ment,  doctor  ?" 

"Ay,  to  be  sure  I  would,  sir — at  least, 
such  an  appointment  as  I  suspect  yours  to 
be.     This  may  be  a  case  of  life  or  death." 

"  How  very  dreadful !  "  said  Jekyl,  set- 
tling his  curls  in  the  glass.  "  Pascal  com- 
pares men  to  thin  glass  phials,  Avith  an  ex- 
jJosive  powder  within  them,  and  really  one 
sees  the  force  of  the  similitude  every  day  ; 
but  Jean  Paul  improves  upon  it  by  saying 
that  we  are  all  burnincr-glasses  of  various 
degrees  of  density,  so  that  our  passions 
ignite  at  different  grades  of  heat." 

"  Mine  are  not  very  far  from  the  focal 
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'istance  at  this  moment,"  said   Grounscll, 
with  savage  energy  ;  '"so  fetch  your  hat, 

sir,  at  once,  or " 

"  Unless  I  prefer  a  cap,  yon  were  going 
to  add,"  interposed  Jekyl,  with  a  sweet 
smile. 

"  We  must  use  speed,  sir,  or  we  shall  be 
too  late,"  rejoined  the  doctor. 

"  I  flatter  myself  few  men  understand  a 
rapid  toilet  better,"  said  Jekyl,  rising  from 
the  table;  "so  if  you'll  amu.'^e  yourself 
wnthBelVs  Life,  Punch,  or  Jules  Junin,  for 
five  minutes,  I'm  your  man." 

"  I  can  be  company  for  myself  for  that 
space,  sir,"  said  the  other,  gruffly,  and 
turned  to  the  window,  while  Jekyl,  dis- 
appearing l)chind  the  drapery  that  filled  tlie 
doorway,  was  heard  humming  an  opera  air 
from  within, 

Grounsell  was  in  no  superlative  mood  of 
good  temper  with  the  world,  nor  would  he 
have  extended  to  the  section  of  it  he  best 
knew  the  well-known  eulogy  on  the 
"Bayards."  "  Swindlers,"  "Eakes,"  and 
"  Vagabonds,"  were  about  the  mildest 
terms  of  the  vocabulary  he  kept  muttering 
to  himself,  while  a  grumbling  tlumder- 
growl  of  malediction  followed  each.  The 
very  aspect  of  the  little  chamber  seemed  to 
offer  food  for  his  anger  :  the  pretentious 
stylo  of  its  decoration  jarred  and  irritated 
him,  and  he  felt  a  wish  to  smash  bronzes, 
and  brackets,  and  statues  into  one  common 
ruin. 

The  very  visiting  cards  which  lay  scat- 
tered over  a  Sevres  dish  oifended  him  ;  the 
names  of  all  that  were  most  distinguished 
in  rank  and  station,  with  here  and  there 
some  little  civility  inscribed  on  the  corner, 
"Thanks,"  "Come,  if  possible,"  or  "Of 
course  we  expect  you,"  showing  the  so- 
cial request  in  which  Jekyl  stood. 

"Ay,"  muttered  he  to  himself,  "here  is 
one  that  can  neither  give  dinners  nor  balls, 
get  places  or  pensions  or  orders,  lend  money 
or  lose  it,  and  yet  the  world  wants  him  and 
cannot  get  on  without  him.  The  indolence 
of  profligacy  seeks  the  aid  of  liis  stimulating 
activity,  and  the  palled  appetite  of  sensual- 
ism has  to  borrow  the  relish  from  vice  that 
gives  all  its  piquancy.  Without  him  as  the 
fly-wheel,  the  whole  machinery  of  miscliief 
would  stand  still.  His  boast  is,  that,  with- 
out a  sou,  no  millionaire  is  richer  tlian  he  ; 
and  that  every  boon  of  fortune  is  at  his 
beck.  He  might  add  that,  in  his  compre- 
hensive view  of  -wickedness,  he  realizes 
within  himself  all  the  vice  of  this  good 
capital.  I'd  send  such  a  fellow  to  the 
tread-mill — I'd  transport  him  for  life — I'd 
sentence  him  to  hunt  kangaroos  for  the  rest 
of  his  days — I'd "  He  stopped  short  in 


his  violent  tirade,  for  he  suddenly  bethought 
him  liow  he  himself  was  at  that  very  mo- 
ment seeking  aid  and  assistance  at  his 
hands,  and  somewhat  abaslied  l)y  the  recol- 
lection, he  called  out,  "  Mr.  Jekyl,  are  you 
ready  yet  ?" 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  Grounscll  repeated  it  in  a  louder 
voice.  All  was  silent,  and  not  even  the 
dulcet  sounds  of  the  air  from  "  Lucia" 
broke  the  stillness  ;  and  now  the  doctor, 
losing  all  patience,  drew  aside  the  curtain 
and  looked  in.  The  chamber  was  empty, 
and  Jekyl  was  gone  !  His  little  portman- 
teau and  his  still  smaller  cari)et-bTig,  his 
hat-case,  his  canes — every  article  of  his 
personnel,  were  away ;  and  while  Groun- 
sell stood  cursing  the  "little  rascal,"  he 
himself  was  pleasantly  seated  opposite  Lady 
Hester  and  Kate  in  tlie  traveling-carriage, 
and  convulsing  them  with  laughter  at  his 
admirable  imitation  of  the  poor  doctor. 

Great   as  was   Grounsell's   anger  at   tliis 

trickery,   it  was  still  greater  when  he  dis- 

j  covered  that  he   had  been  locked   in.     He 

I  quite  forgot  the  course  of   time   passed  in 

'  his  meditations,   and  could  not    believe  it 

possible  that  there  was  sufficient  interval 

to  have  effected  all  these  arrangements  so 

speedily. 

Too  indignant  to  brook  dehiy,  he  dashed 
his  foot  througli  the  door  and  passed  out. 
The  noise  at  once  summoned  the  people  of 
the  house  to  the  spot,  and,  to  Groun- 
sell's surprise,  with  a  police-oflHcer  amongst 
them,  who,  in  all  the  pomp  of  office,  now 
barred  the  passage  with  a  drawn  sword. 

"  What  is  it? — what's  this?"  cried  he, 
in  astonishment. 

"Effraction  by  force  in  case  of  debt  is 
punishable  by  the  127th  section  of  the 
'  Code,'  "  said  a  dirty  little  man,  who,  with 
the  air  of  a  shoeblack,  was  still  a  leading 
member  of  the  Florence  bar. 

"  I  owe  nothing  here — not  a  farthing, 
sir;  let  me  pass,"  cried  Grounsell. 

"  '  Fathers  for  sons  of  nonage  or  over 
that  period,  domiciliated  in  the  same 
house,'"  began  the  advocate,  reading  out 
of  a  volume  in  his  hand,  "  '  are  also  re- 
sponsible.' " 

"What  balderdash,  sir  !  I  have  no  son  ; 
I  never  was  married  in  my  life  ;  and  as  for 
this  Mr.  Jekyl,  if  you  mean  to  father  Iiim 
on  me,  I'll  resist  to  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood." 

"  '  Denuncitition  and  menace,  with  show 
of  arms  or  without,'  "  began  the  lawyer 
again,  "  '  are  punishable  by  fine  and  impris- 
onment.' " 

Gounsell  Avas  now  so  Avorked  up  by  fury, 
that  he   attempted   to   force  a  passage  by 
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main  strength  ;  but  a  general  brandishing 
01  knives  by  all  the  family,  from  seven 
years  of  ixgo  upwards,  warned  him  that  the 
attempt  miglit  be  too  serious,  while  a  wild 
chorus  of  abusive  language  arose  from  va- 
rious sympathizers  wiio  i)oured  in  from  the 
street  to  witness  the  scene. 

A  father  who  would  not  pay  for  his  own 
son  ;  an  "  assassin,''  who  had  no  bowels  for 
his  kindred  ;  a  ''  Birbante,'''a  "  Briccone," 
and  a  dozen  similar  ej^ithets,  rattled  on 
him  like  hail,  till  Grouusell,  supposing 
that  the  "bite"  might  be  in  proportion  to 
the  "  bark,"  retreated  into  a  small  chamber, 
and  proposed  terms  of  accommodation. 
Few  men  take  pleasure  in  acquitting  their 
own  debts,  fewer  still  like  to  pay  those  of 
their  neighbors,  and  Grounsell  set  about 
the  task  in  auytliiiig  but  a  pleasant  man- 
ner. There  was  one  redeeming  feature, 
however,  in  the  affair.  Jekyl's  schedule 
could  not  have  extracted  a  rebuke  from  the 
severest  commissioner  of  bankruptcy.  His 
household  charges  were  framed  on  the  most 
moderate  scale  of  expenditure.  A  few 
crowns  for  his  house-rent,  a  few  "  pauls" 
for  his  eatables,  and  a  f ew  " grazie"  f or 
his  washing,  comprised  the  whole  charge 
of  his  establishment,  and  not  even  Hume 
would  have  sought  to  cut  down  the  "esti- 
mates." Doubtless  more  than  one-half  of 
the  demands  were  unjust  and  extortionate, 
and  many  were  perhaps  already  acquitted  ; 
but  as  all  the  rogueries  were  but  homoeo- 
pathic iniquities  after  all,  their  doses  might 
be  endured  with  patience.  His  haste  to 
conclude  the  arrangements  had,  however,  a 
very  different  tendency.  The  more  yield- 
ing he  became,  the  greater  grew  their  ex- 
actions, and  several  times  the  treaty 
threatened  to  open  hostilities  again  ;  and 
at  last  it  was  full  an  hour  after  Jekyl's 
departure  that  Grounsell  escaped  from  dur- 
ance, and  was  free  to  follow  George  Ons- 
low to  Pratolino. 

With  his  adventures  in  the  interval  the 
reader  is  sufficiently  well  acquainted  ;  and 
we  now  come  back  to  that  moment  where, 
bewildered  and  lost,  he  sat  down  upon  the 
bench  beside  the  hiarh  road. 


CHAPTER  XLL 


A     SA.D      HOUSEHOLD. 


It  was  already  past  noon  when  Grounsell 
reached  Florence.  He  was  delayed  at  the 
gate  by  the  authorities  examining  a  peasant's 
cart  in  front  of  him — a  process  which  ap- 
peared to  take   a  most   unusual  degree  of 


care  and  scrutiny — and  thus  gayc  the  doctor 
anodier  occasion  for  inveighing  against  the 
"■  stupid  ignorance  of  foreigners,  who  throw 
every  possible  impediment  in  the  way  of 
traffic  and  intercourse." 

"  "What  have  they  discovered  now  ?  " 
cried  he,  testily,  as  in  a  crowd  cf  vehicles, 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  he  was  jammed  up 
like  a  coal  vessel  in  the  river.  "Is  the 
peasant  a  revolutionary  general  in  disguise  ; 
or  has  he  got  Bibles  or  British  cutlery  under 
the  straw  of  his  baroccino  ?  " 

"  No,  Eccellenza."  (Every  one  in  a 
passion  in  Italy  is  styled  Eccellenza,  as  an 
"anodyne.")  "  It's  a  sick  man,  and  they 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  him." 

"Is  there  a  duty  on  ague  or  neiwous 
fever  ?  "  asked  he,  angrily. 

"  They  suspect  he's  dead,  Eccellenza, 
and,  if  so,  there's  no  use  in  bringing  him 
to  the  city  to  bring  him  out  again  by  and 

by." 

'•And  don't  they  know  if  a  man  be  dead 
or  alive  ?  " 

"JSTot  when  he's  a  foreigner,  Illustris- 
simo  ;  and  such  is  the  case  here." 

"Ah!  very  true,  said  Grounsell,  dryly, 
as  if  acquiescing  in  the  truth  of  the  remark. 
"  Let  me  have  a  look  at  him  ;  perhaps  I 
can  assist  their  judgment."  And  with 
this  he  descended,  and  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  who,  in  all  the  eager- 
ness of  curiosity,  thronged  around  the  cart. 
A  peasant's  great-coat  was  drawn  over  the 
figure,  and  even  the  face  of  the  sick  man, 
as  he  lay  at  full  length  on  the  mat  flooring 
of  the  baroccino  ;  and  on  his  chest  some 
pious  hand  had  deposited  a  rosary  and  a 
wooden  crucifix. 

Grounsell  hastily  drew  back  the  covering, 
and  then  clutching  an  arm  of  those  at 
either  side  of  him,  he  uttered  a  faint  cry, 
for  the  pale  and.  death-like  features  before 
him  were  those  of  George  Onslov\\  The 
instincts  of  the  doctor,  however,  soon  rose 
above  every  other  feeling,  and  his  hand 
seized  the  wrist  and  felt  for  the  pulse.  Its 
beatings  were  slow,  labored  and  irregular, 
denoting  the  brain  as  the  seat  of  injury. 
Grounsell,  therefore,  proceeded  to  examine 
the  head,  which,  covered  with  clogged  and 
matted  blood,  presented  a  terrific  appear- 
ance ;  yet  neither  there  nor  elsewhere  was 
there  any  trace  of  injury  by  fire-arms.  The 
history  of  discovery  was  soon  told.  A  shep- 
herd had  detected  the  body  as  he  passed 
the  spot,  and  hailing  some  peasants  on  their 
way  to  Florence,  advised  their  taking  charge 
of  it  to  the  city  where  they  would  be  surely 
recompensed.  The  natural  suggestion  of 
Grounsell's  mind  was  that,  in  making  his 
escape   from  the  gendarmes,  Onslow  had 
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fallen  over  a  cliff.  To  convey  him  home, 
and  get  him  to  bed,  if  i)ossil)lc,  before  Sir 
Stafford  should  hear  of  the  misfortune,  was 
his  tirst  care  ;  and  in  this  he  succeeded.  It 
was  the  time  when  Sir  Stafford  usually 
slept ;  and  Grounsell  was  able  to  examine 
his  patient  and  satisfy  himself  that  no  fatal 
injury  was  done,  long  before  the  old  baronet 
awoke. 

''■Sir  Stafford  wishes  to  see  yon,  sir ; 
he  asked  for  you  rcpeatedh^  to-day,"'  said 
Proctor. 

"Has  he  heard — does  he  know  anything 
of  this  ?  "  said  Grounsell,  with  a  gesture  to 
the  bed  Avhere  George  lay. 

"  Not  a  word,  sir.  He  was  very  cheerful 
all  the  morning,  but  wondering  where  you 
could  have  gone,  and  wliat  Mister  George 
was  doing." 

''Now  for  it,  then,"  muttered  Grounsell 
to  himself,  as  with  clasped  hands  and  knit- 
ted brows  he  walked  along  ;  his  mind  suffer- 
ing the  very  same  anxieties  as  liad  often- 
times beset  ]nm  on  the  eve  of  some  painful 
operation  in  his  art. 

"Well,  Grounsell,"  said  the  old  man 
with  a  smile,  as  he  entered,  "is  it  to  give 
me  a  foretaste  of  my  altered  condition 
that  you  all  desert  me  to-day  ?  You  have 
never  come  near  me,  nor  George  either,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn." 

"  We've  had  a  busy  morning  of  it,  Staf- 
ford," said  the  doctor,  sitting  down  on  the 
bed,  and  laying  his  finger  on  the  pulse. 
"  You  are  better — much  better  to-day. 
Your  hand  is  like  itself,  and  your  eye  is 
free  from  fever." 

"I  feel  it,  Grounsell — I  feel  as  if,  with 
some  twenty  years  less  upon  my  back,  I 
could  like  to  liegin  my  tussle  with  tlie 
world,  and  try  issue  with  the  best." 

"You're  young  enough,  and  active  enough 
yet,  for  what  is  before  you,  Stafford.  Yes- 
terday I  told  you  of  everything  in  colors  per- 
haps gloomier  than  reality.  The  papers 
of  to-day  are  somewhat  more  cheery  in  their 
tidings.  The  hurricane  may  pass  over  and 
leave  us  still  afloat ;  but  there  is  another 
trial  for  you,  my  old  friend,  and  you  must 
take  heart  to  l)ear  it  well  and  manfully." 

Sir  Stafford  sat  xip  in  his  bed,  and,  grasp- 
ing Grounsell  by  either  shoulder,  cried  out. 
Go  on — tell  it  quickly." 

"  Be  calm,  Stafford ;  be  yourself,  my 
old  friend,"  said  Grounsell,  terrified  at 
the  degree  of  emotion  he  had  called  up* 
"Your  own  courageous  spirit  will  not  de- 
sert you  now." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  old  man,  as,  re- 
laxing his  grasp,  he  fell  back  'upon  the 
pillow,  and  then,  turning  (m  his  face,  he 
uttered  a  deep  groan.     "  I  know  your  (id- 


ings  now,"  cried  he,  in  a  burst  of  agony. 
j  "  Oh,  Grounsell,  what  is  all  other  disgrace 
comj)ared  to  this  ! " 

I  "I'm  speaking  of  George — of  your  son," 
'  interposed  Grounsell,  liastily,  and  seizing 
with  avidity  the  op])ortunity  to  reveal  all 
at  once.  "He  left  tliis  for  Pratolino  this 
morning  to  fight  a  duel,  but  by  some  mis- 
'  chance  has  fallen  over  a  cliff",  and  is  severely 
injured." 

I      "  He's   dead — you   would  tell    me  he's 
j  dead  ! "  said  the  old  man,  in  a  faint,  thrill- 
ing whisper. 

"  Far  from  it.     Alive,  and  like  to  live, 

but  still  sorely  crushed  and  wounded." 

I      "Oh,  God!"  cried  the  old  man,  in  a 

I  burst  of  emotion,   "what  worldliness  is  in 

1  my  heart  when  I  am   thankful  for  such 

I  tidings  as  this  !     When  it  is  a  relief  to  me 

to  know  that  my  child,  my  only  son,  lies 

maimed  and  broken  on  a  sick-bed,  instead 

of — instead  of ".    A  gush  of  tears  here 

j  broke  in  upon  his  utterance,  and  he  wept 
I  bitterly. 

j  Grounsell  knew  too  well  the  relief  such 
j  paroxysms  afford  to  interfere  with  their 
I  course,  while,  to  avoid  any  recurrence, 
even  in  thought,  to  the  cause,  he  hurriedly 
told  all  that  he  knew  of  George's  intended 
meeting  with  the  Frenchman,  and  his  own 
share  in  disturbing  the  rendezvous. 

Sir  Stafford  never  spoke  during  this  re- 
cital. The  terrible  shock  seemed  to  have 
left  its  stunning  influence  on  his  faculties, 
and  he  appeared  scarcely  able  to  take  in 
with  clearness  the  details  into  which  the 
other  entered. 

"  She's  gone  to  Como,  then,"  were  the 
first  words  he  uttered — "  to  this  villa  the 
prince  has  lent  her  ?" 

"  So  I  understand  ;  and,  from  what  Proc- 
tor says,  the  Russian  is  going  to  marry  the 
Dalton  girl." 

"  Miss  Dalton  is  along  with  Lady  Hes- 
ter ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  ;  they  travel  together,  and 
George  was  to  have  followed  them." 

"  Even  scandal,  Grounsell,  can  make 
nothing  of  this.     AVhat  say  you,  man  ?  " 

"  You  may  defy  it  on  that  score,  Staf- 
ford ;  but  let  us  talk  of  what  is  more  im- 
minent— of  George." 

"  I  must  see  him,  Grounsell ;  I  must  see 
my  poor  boy,"  said  he,  rising  and  making 
an  effort  to  get  out  of  bed  ;  but  weakness 
and  mental  excitement  together  overcame 
liim,  and  he  sank  back  again,  fainting  and 
exhausted.  To  this  a  deep,  heavy  sleep 
succeeded,  and  Grounsell  stole  away,  re- 
lieved in  mind  by  liaving  acquitted  himself 
of  his  painful  task,  and  free  to  address  his 
thoughts  to  other  cares. 
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"Lord  Norwood  wishes  to  see  you,  sir/' 
Biiid  a  servant  to  the  doctor,  as  he  at  last 
seated  liimself  for  a  moment's  rest  in  his 
oliambcr ;  and  before  Grounsell  could  re- 
ply, the  noble  viscount  entered. 

''•'  Excuse  this  abrupt  visit,  sir  ;  but  I 
have  just  heard  of  poor  Onslow's  accident. 
Is  there  any  danger  in  his  condition  ?  " 

"  Great  and  imminent  danger,  my  lord.'' 

"  By  Jove  ! — sorry  for  it.  You  don't 
happen  to  know  how  it  occurred  ? "' 

'•  A  fall  evidently  was  the  cause,  but  how 
incurred  I  cannot  even  guess." 

"  In  the  event  of  his  coming  about  again, 
when  might  we  expect  to  see  him  all  right, 
speaking' loosely,  of  course  ?" 

"  Should  he  recover,  it  will  take  a  month, 
or  perhaps  two,  before  he  convalesces." 

"  The  devil  it  will  !  These  Frenchmen 
can't  be  made  to  understand  the  thing  at 
all ;  and  as  Guilmard  received  a  gross  jjer- 
sonal  outrage,  he  is  perfectly  out  of  his 
mind  at  the  delay  in  obtaining  satisfaction. 
What  is' to  be  done  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  poor  adviser  in  such  cases,  my 
lord  ;  nor  do  I  see  that  the  matter  demands 
any  atteiition  from  us  whatever." 

"  jSoth-om.i/ou,  perhaps,"  said  Norwood, 
insolently;  ''but  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
go  out  as  his  friend !  My  position  is  a 
most  painful  and  critical  one,'' 

"  I  should  suppose  that  no  one  will  un- 
derstand how  to  deal  with  such  embarrass- 
ments better  than  your  lordship." 

"  Thanks  for  the  good  opinion  ;  the 
speech  I  take  to  be  a  compliment,  hovvever 
you  meant  it.  I  believe  I  am  not  alto- 
gether unskilled  in  such  affairs,  and  it  is 
precisely  because  such  is  the  case  that  I  am 
here  now.  Onslow,  in  other  hands  than 
mine,  is  a  ruined  man.  The  story,  tell  it 
how  you  will,  comes  to  this  :  that,  having 
gone  out  to  meet  a  man  he  had  grossly  in- 
sulted, he  wanders  away  from  the  rendez- 
vous, and  is  found  some  hours  after  at  the 
foot  of  a  cliff,  insensible.  He  may  have 
fallen,  he  may  have  been  waylaid — though 
everything  controverts  this  notion — or,  last- 
ly, he  may  have  done  the  act  himself.  There 
will  be  advocates  for  each  view  of  the  case  ; 
but  it  is  essential,  for  his  honor  and  repu- 
tation, that  one  story  should  be  authenti- 
cated. Now,  I  am  quite  ready  to  stand 
godfather  to  such  a  version,  taking  all  the 
consequences,  however  serious,  on  myself." 

"  This  is  very  kind,  very  generous,  in- 
deed, my  lord,"  said  Grounsell,  suddenly 
warming  into  an  admiration  of  one  he  was 
always  prejudiced  against. 

"  bh,  I'm  a  regular  John  Bull  ! "  said 
the  viscount,  at  once  assuming  the  burden 
of  that  canticle,  which  helped  him  in  all 


moments  of  hypocrisy.  "  Always  stand  by 
the  old  stock — nothing  like  them,  sir.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  will  carry  all  before  it 
yet ;  never  suffer  a  rascally  foreigner  to 
put  his  foot  on  one  of  your  countrymen. 
Have  him  out,  sir ;  parade  the  fellow  at 
once  ;  that's  my  plan. 

"I  like  your  spirit!"  cried  Grounsell, 
enthusiastically. 

"To  be  sure  you  do,  old  cock!''  ex- 
claimed Norwood,  clapping  him  familiarly 
on  the  shoulder.  "  Depend  upon  it,  i'll  i)ull 
George  through  this,  /'ll  manage  the  mat- 
ter cleverly.  There  must  be  no  mistake 
about  it— no  room  for  doul)t  or  equivoca- 
tion, you  know.  All  straightforward,  open, 
and  manly:  John  Bull  every  inch  of  "it. 
That's  Dii/  notion,  at  least — I  hope  it's 
yours  ?" 

"  Perfectly — thoroughly  so  !  " 

"  Well,  then,  just  hand  that  note  to  Sir 
Stafford."  Here  he  placed  a  sealed  letter 
in  Grounsell's  hand.  "  Tell  him  what  I've 
just  told  you.  Let  him  fairly  understand 
the  whole  question,  and  let  me  have  the 
contents  this  evening  at  the  cafe  in  the 
Santa  Trinita — say  about  nine  o'clock — not 
later  than  that.  These  fellows  always 
gather  about  that  hour." 

"■  I'll  take  care  of  it,"  said  Grounsell. 

"  All  right !  "  cried  Norwood,  gayly,  as 
he  arose  and  adjusted  the  curls  beneath  his 
hat.  "  My  compliments  to  the  old  gent, 
and  tell  George  not  to  make  himself  un- 
easy.    He's  in  safe  Iiands.     Good-bye." 

"Good-bye,  my  lord,  good-bye,"  said 
Grounsell,  who,  as  he  looked  after  him, 
felt,  as  it  were,  unconsciously  recurring  to 
all  his  former  prejudices  and  dislikes  of  the 
noble  viscount.  "  Those  fellows,"  muttered 
he,  "are  as  inexplicable  to  me  as  a  new 
malady,  of  wliicli  I  neither  know  the  stages 
nor  the  symptoms  !  The  signs  I  take  for 
those  of  licalth  maybe  precisely  the  indica- 
tions of  corruption  ;  and  what  I  deem  un- 
sound, may  turn,  out  to  be  exactly  the  oppo- 
site." And  so  he  fell  into  a  musing  fit,  in 
which  certainly  his  estimate  of  Lord  Nor- 
wood continued  to  steadily  .fall  lower  and 
lower  the  longer  he  thought  of  him.  "  He 
must  be  a  rogue  ! — he  ii^ust  be  a  scoundrel ! 
Nature  makes  all  its  blackguards  plausible, 
just  as  poison  berries  are  always  brilliant  to 
look  at.  They  are  both  intended  to  be  the 
correctives  of  rash  impressions,  and  I  was 
only  a  fool  ever  to  be  deceived  by  him.  Out 
of  this  at  all  hazards — that's  the  first  thing  !" 
muttered  Grounsell  to  himself,  as  he  M'alked 
hastily  up  and  down  the  room.  "  The 
place  "is  like  a  plague  district,  and  we  must 
not  carry  an  infected  rag  away  from  it  ! 
Glorious   Italy,   forsooth !      There's  more 
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truG  enliglitenment,  there's  a  higher  pur- 
pose, and  a  nobler  view  of  life,  in  the 
humblest  English  village,  than  in  the  proud- 
est halls  of  their  Eternal  City  !  " 

In  such  jileasant  reflections  on  national 
character  he  entered  Sir  Stafford's  room, 
and  found  his  frieud  seated  at  a  table  cov- 
ered with  newly-arrived  letters  ;  tlie  seals 
were  all  unbroken,  and  the  sick  man  was 
turning  them  over,  and  gazing  at  tlie  dif- 
ferent handwritings  with  a  sad  and  listless 
apathy. 

"  I'm  glad  you've  come,  Grounsell.  I 
have  not  courage  for  this,"  said  he,  point- 
ing to  the  mass  of  letters  before  him. 

'*' Begging  impostors,  one-half  of  them, 
I'll  be  sworn  !  "  said  Grounsell,  seating  him- 
self to  the  work.  "  Was  I  not  right  ? 
Here's  a  cabinet  minister  suing  for  your 
vote  on  an  Irish  question,  and  entreating 
your  speedy  return  to  England,  '  where,  he 
trusts,  the  object  you  are  both  interested  in 
may  bo  satisfactorily  arranged.'  Evasive 
rascal  !  Couldn't  he  say,  '  You  shall  have 
the  i^eerage  for  your  support '  ?  AVouldn't 
it  be  more  frank,  and  more  intelligible,  to 
declare,  '  AVe  take  you  at  your  price '  ? 
These,"  said  he,  throwing  half  a  dozen  con- 
temptuously from  him,  "  are  all  from  your 
constituents.  The  '  independent  borough  ' 
contains  seventy  electors,  and,  if  you  own- 
ed the  patronage  of  the  two  services,  with 
a  fair  share  of  the  public  offices  and  India, 
you  couldn't  content  them.  I'd  tell  them 
fairly,  '  I  have  bought  you  already  ;  the 
article  is  paid  for  and  sent  home.  Let 
us  hear  no  more  about  it ! '  This  io  more 
cheering.  Shoenhals,  of  Riga,  stands  firm, 
and  the  Rotterdam  house  will  weather  the 
gale.  That's  good  news,  Onslow  ! ''  said  he, 
grasj^ing  the  old  man's  hand.  "  This  is 
from  Calcutta.  Prospects  are  brightening 
a  little  in  that  quarter,  too.  Come,  come  ; 
there's  some  blue  in  the  sky.  Who  knows 
what  good  weather's  in  store  for  us  ?  " 

Onslow's  lip  trembled,  and  he  passed  his 
hand  over  iiis  eyes  without  speaking. 

''This  is  from  Como,"  said  Grounsell, 
half  angrily,  tossing  aAvay  a  liighly-per- 
fumea  little  three-cornered  note. 

"  Give  it  to  me — let  me  see  it,"  said  Ons- 
low, eagerly,  while,  with  trembling  fin- 
gers, he  adjusted  his  spectacles  to  read. 
Grounsell  handed  him  the  epistle,  and  walk- 
ed to  the  window. 

"She's  quite  well,"  read  Sir  Stafi;ord, 
aloud  ;  "  they  had  delightful  weather  on 
the  road,  and  found  Como  in  full  beauty  on 
their  arrival."  Grounsell  grumbled  some 
angry  mutterings  between  his  teeth,  and 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders  disdainfully. 
*'  She  inquires  most  kindly  .after  me,  and 


wishes  me  to  join  them,  there,  for  Kate 
Dalton's  betrothal." 

"  Yet  she  never  took  the  trouble  to  visit 
you  when  living  under  the  same  roof  ! " 
cried  Grounsell,  indignantly. 

The  old  man  laid  dovvn  the  letter,  and 
seemed  to  ponder  for  some  nKjments. 

"  What's  the  amount — how  much  is  the 
sum  ?"  asked  Grounsell,  bluntly. 

"  The  amount  ! — the  sum  ! — of  what  ?  " 
inquired  Sir  Stafford. 

"  I  ask,  what  demand  is  she  making,  that 
it  is  prefaced  thus  ?  " 

"By  heaven  !  if  you  were  not  a  friend 
of  more  than  fifty  years'  standing,  you 
should  never  address  me  as  such  again," 
cried  Onslow,  passionately.  "  Has  ill-na- 
ture so  absorbed  your  faculties  that  you 
have  not  a  good  thought  or  good  feeling 
left  you  ?  " 

'•  My  stock  of  them  decreases  every  day 
— ay,  every  hour,  Onslow,"  said  he,  with  a 
deeper  emotion  than  he  had  yet  displayed. 
"  It  is,  indeed,  a  sorry  compromise  that,  if 
age  is  to  make  us  wiser,  it  should  make  us 
less  amiable  also  !  " 

"You  are  not  angry  v/ith  me — not  of- 
fended, Grounsell  ?  "  said  Onslow,  grasping 
his  hand  in  both  his  own. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  But,  as  to  tempera- 
ment, /  can  no  more  help  ')n]i  distrust,  than 
you  can  conquer  your  credulity,  which  is  a 
happier  philosojDliy,  after  all." 

"  Then  come,  read  that  letter,  Groun- 
sell," said  Onslow,  smiling  pleasantly ; 
"  put  your  prejudices  aside  for  once,  and 
be  just,  if  not  generous." 

Grounsell  took  the  note,  and  walked  to 
the  window  to  read  it.  The  note  was  just 
what  he  expected — a  prettily-turned  inquiry 
after  her  husband's  health,  intervv'oven  with 
various  little  pleasantries  of  traveling,  in- 
cidents of  the  road,  and  so  forth.  The 
invitation  was  a  more  suggestion,  and 
Grounsell  was  half  angry  at  liow  little  there 
was  to  find  fault  with;  for,  even  to  the 
"  Very  sincerely  yours,  Hester  Onslow," 
all  was  as  commonplace  as  need  be.  Acci- 
dentally turning  over  the  page,  however, 
he  found  a  small  slip  of  silver  paper — a 
bank  cheque  for  five  hundred  pounds,  only 
wanting  Onslow's  signature.  Grounsell 
crushed  it  convulsively  in  his  palm,  and 
handed  the  note  back* to  Onslow,  without 
a  word. 

"  Well,  are  you  convinced? — are  you 
satisfied  now?""  asked  Onslow,  triumph- 
antly. 

"I  am  perfectly  so!''  said  Grounsell,  with 
a  deep  sigh.  "  You  must  write,  and  tell 
her  that  business  requires  your  immediate 
presence   in   England,  and  that  George's 
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condition  will  necessitate  a  return  by  sea. 
Caution  her  that  the  Dal  tons  should  be 
consulted  about  this  nuirriage — which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  they  have  not  been;  and  I 
would  advise,  also,  seeing  that  there  may 
be  some  interval  before  you  can  write  again, 
that  you  should  send  her  a  cheque — say 
for  five  hundred  pounds." 

''  So  you  can  be  equitable,  Grounsell," 
cried  the  other,  joyously. 

"And  here  is' a  letter  from  Lord  Nor- 
wood," said  Grounsell,  not  heeding  the  re- 
mark, and  breaking  the  seal  as  he  spoke. 
"  Laconic,  certainly.  '  Let  me  have  the  en- 
closed by  this  evening. — N.'  The  enclosed 
are  five  acceptances  for  two  hundred  each; 
the  '  value  received  '  being  his  lordship's 
services  in  upholding  your  son's  honor. 
Now  here  at  least,  Onslow,  I'll  have  my 
own  way."  And,  with  these  words,  he 
seated  himself  at  a  table,  and  wrote: 

"  My  Lord  : — Living  in  a  land  where 
assassijiation  is  cheap,  and  even  men  of 
small  fortune  can  keep  a  bravo,  I  beg  to 
return  your  lordship's  bills,  without  sub- 
mitting them  to  my  friend  for  endorse- 
ment, your  price  being  considerably  above 
tiie  tarifE  of  the  country,  and  more  cal- 
culated to  your  own  exigencies  than  the 
occasion  which  it  was  meant  to  remunerate. 
••'  I  am,  yours, 

"Paul  Grouxsell. " 

"  What  have  you  said  there,  Grounsell? 
You  look  so  self-satisfied,  it  can  scarcely  be 
over-civil." 

"  There — "To  the  Viscount  Norwood,'  "' 
said  Grounsell,  as  he  sealed  and  addressed 
the  note.  "  We  are  getting  through  our 
work  rapidly.  In  a  week,  or  even  less,  if 
•  George's  symptoms  show  nothing  worse,  we 
shall  get  away  from  this;  and  even  on  the 
■sea  one  feels  half  as  though  it  were  Eng- 
land." 

We  need  not  follow  Grounsell  through 
rthe  busy  days  which  ensued,  nor  track  him 
in  his  various  negotiations  with  trades- 
•people,  bankers,  house-agents,  and  that 
legionary  class  which  are  called  "  commis- 
.  sionnaires;"  enough  if  we  say,  that,  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  departure  of  his  friends, 
liis  impressions  of  Italian  roguery  received 
many  an  additional  confirmation;  and  that, 
when  the  last  day  of  their  sojourn  arrived, 
his  firm  conviction  was  that  none  but  a 
miUionnaire  could  afford  to  live  in  this  the 
very  cheapest  capital  of  Europe! 

And  now  they  are  gone,  steaming  calmly 
away  across  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  They  have 
cldsed  the  little  episode  of  their  iif3  in 
Italy,  and,  with  heavy  hearts,  are  turning 


homeward.  The  great  Mazzarini  Pdacf 
looks  sad  and  forlorn,  nor  do  we  mean  to 
linger  much  longer  on  a  scene  whence  the 
actors  have  departed. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 


A  LAST  SCENE. 


OxE  last  glance  at  the  Mazzarini  Palace, 
and  we  leave  it  forever. 

Seated  in  the  drawing-room,  where  Lady 
Hester  once  held  sway,  in  the  very  chair 
around  which  swarmed  her  devoted  court- 
iers and  admirers,  Mrs.  Rickctts  now  re- 
clined, pretty  much  on  the  same  terms, 
and  with  probably  some  of  the  same  senti- 
ments, as  Louis  Blanc,  or  his  friend  Albert, 
might  have  experienced  on  finding  them- 
selves domesticated  within  the  Palace  of  the 
Luxembourg.  They  were,  so  to  say,  parallel 
circumstances.  There  had  been  a  groat  re- 
verse of  fortune,  an  abdication,  and  a  flight. 
The  sycophants  of  the  day  before  were  the 
masters  now,  and  none  disputed  the  pre- 
tensions of  any  bold  enough  to  assume  dic- 
tation. To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Eicketts's  rule, 
like  Ledru  Rollin's,  was  bat  a  provisional 
government  ;  for,  already,  the  bills  for  an 
approaching  sale  of  everything  were  posted 
over  the  front  of  the  palace,  and  Racca 
Morlache's  people  were  cataloguing  every 
article  with  a  searching  accuracy,  very  tor- 
menting to  the  beholders. 

From  some  confused  im])ressionthat  they 
were  friends  of  Lady  Hester,  and  that  Mrs. 
Ricketts's  health  was  in  a  precarious  con- 
dition, Sir  Stafford  gave  orders  that  they 
should  not  be  molested  in  any  way,  but 
permitted  to  prolong  their  stay  to  the  latest 
period  compatible  with  the  arrangements 
for  sale.  A  sense  of  gratitude,  too,  mingled 
with  these  feelings  ;  for  Mrs.  Rickctts  had 
never  ceased  to  indite  eujihuistic  notes  of 
inquiry  after  George  himself — send  presents 
of  impracticable  compounds  of  paste  and 
preserves,  together  with  bottles  of  mixtures, 
lotions,  embrocations,  and  liniments — one 
tithe  ot  which  would  have  invalided  a  regi- 
ment. Grounsell,  it  is  true,  received  these 
civilities  in  a  most  unworthy  spirit  ;  called 
her  •'•  an  old  humbug,"  with  a  very  impolite 
expletive  annexed  to  it ;  and  all  but  hurled 
the  pharmacopoeia  at  the  head  of  the  mes- 
senger. Still,  he  had  other  cares  too  press- 
ing to  suffer  his  mind  to  dwell  on  such 
trifles  ;  and  when  Onslow  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  family  should  not  be  disturbed  in 
their  occupancy,  he  merely  muttered,  "Let 
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them  stay  and  be  d— d;"  and  thought  no 
more  of  them. 

Now,  although  the  palace  was,  so  to 
speak,  dismantled,  tlie  servants  discharged, 
the  horses  sent  to  livery  for  sale,  i\\e.  mere 
residence  was  convenient  for  Mrs.  Ricketts. 
It  afforded  a  favorable  opportunity  for  a 
general  "  doing  up  "  of  the  Villino  Zoe — a 
moment  for  whicli  all  her  late  ingenuity 
had  not  been  able  to  provide.  It  opened  a 
convenient  occasion,  too,  for  supplying  her 
own  garden  with  a  very  choice  collection  of 
flowers  from  the  Mazzarini — fuchsias,  ge- 
raniums, -and  orchidfe,  being  far  beyond  all 
the  inventorial  science  of  Morlache's  men  ; 
and  lastly,  it  conferred  the  pleasing  honor 
of  dating  all  her  dispatches  to  her  hundred 
correspondents  from  the  Palazzo  Mazzarini, 
where,  to  oblige  her  dear  Lady  Hester,  she 
was  still  lingering — "  Se  sacrificando,''''  as 
she  delighted  to  express  it,  "  ai  doveri  dcW 
amicizia."  To  these  cares  she  had  now 
vowed  herself  a  martyr.  The  general  be- 
lieved in  her  sorrows  ;  Martha  would  have 
sworn  to  them  ;  and  not  a  whit  the  less  sin- 
cerely, that  she  spent  hours  in  secreting 
tulip  roots  and  hyacinths,  while  a  deeper 
scheme  was  in  perpetration — no  less  than 
to  substitute  a  copy  of  a  Gerard  Dow  for 
the  original,  and  thus  transmit  the  genius 
of  the  Eicketts  family  to  a  late  posterity. 
Poor  Martlia  would  have  assisted  in  a  mur- 
der at  her  bidding,  and  not  had  a  suspicion 
of  its  being  a  crime  ! 

It  was  an  evening  ''at  home  to  her  few 
most  intimate  friends,"  when  Mrs.  Ricketts, 
using  the  privilege  of  an  invalid,  descended 
to  the  drawing-room  in  a  costume  which 
united  an  ingenious  compromise  between 
the  habit  of  waking  and  sleeping.  A  short 
tunic,  a  kind  of  female  monkey-jacket,  of 
faded  yellow  satin  edged  with  swansdown, 
and  a  cap  of  the  same  material,  whose  shape 
was  borrowed  from  that  worn  by  the  beef- 
eaters, formed  the  upper  portion  of  a  dress, 
to  which  wide  fur  boots,  with  gold  tassels, 
and  a  great  hanging  pocket,  like  a  saber- 
tasche,  gave  a  false  air  of  a  military  costume. 
"  It  was  singular,-'  she  would  remark,  with 
a  bland  smile,  "  but  very  becoming  !''  Be- 
sides, it  suited  every  clime.  She  used  to 
come  down  to  breakfast  in  it  at  Windsor 
Castle  :  "  The  queen  liked  it  ;"  the  Bey  of 
Tripoli  loved  it ;  and  the  Hospodar  of  Wal- 
lachia  had  one  made  for  himself  exactly  from 
the  pattern.  Her  guests  were  the  same  party 
we  have  already  introduced  to  our  reader  in 
the  Villino  Zoe — Haggerstone,  the  Pole,  and 
Foglass,  being  the  jirivileged  few  admitted 
into  her  august  presence,  and  who  came  to 
make  up  her  whist-table,  and  offer  their 
respectful  homage  on  her  convalescence. 
VOL.  n. — 14 


I  The  Carnival  was  just  over,  the  dull 
I  season  of  Lent  had  begun,  and  the  Ricketts's 
tea-table  was  a  resource  when  nothing  else 
offered.  Such  was  the  argument  of  Hag- 
gerstone as  he  took  a  cheap  dinner  with 
Foglass  at  the  Luna. 

"  She's  an  infernal  bore,  sir — that  I  know- 
fully  as  well  as  you  can  inform  me — but 
please  to  tell  me  who  isn't  a  bore?"  Then 
he  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  Certainly  it 
ain't  1/011 !  " 

''Yes,  yes — I  agree  with  you,"  said  Fo- 
glass; "she  has  reason  to  be  sore  about  the 
Onslows'  treatment." 

"  I  say  a  bore,  sir — not  sore,"  screamed 
out  Haggerstone. 

"Ha!"  replied  the  other,  not  under- 
standing the  correction.  "  I  remember 
one  day,  when  Townsend " 

"D — n  Townsend!"  said  Haggerstone. 

"ISTo,  not  Dan — Tom  Townsend.  That 
fellow  who  was  always  with  Mcithews." 

"  Walk  a  little  quicker,  and  you  may 
talk  as  much  balderdash  as  you  please," 
said  the  other,  buttoniiig  up  his  coat,  and 
resolving  not  to  pay  the  slightest  attention 
to  his  companion's  agreeability. 

"  Who  is  here  ?  "  asked  Haggerstone,  as 
he  followed  the  servant  up  the  stairs. 

"Nobody  but  Count  Petrolaffsky,  sir." 

"  Un  Comte  a  bon  com^jte,"  muttered 
Haggerstone  to  himself,  always  pleased 
when  he  could  be  sarcastic,  even  in  solilo- 
quy. "They'll  find  it  no  easy  matter 
to  gai  a  tenant  for  this  house  nowa- 
days. Florence  is  going  down,  sir,  and  will 
soon  be  little  better  than  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer." 

"  Very  pleasant,  indeed,  for  a  month  in 
summer,"  responded  Foglass,  who  had  only 
caught  up  the  last  word.  "Do  you  think 
of  going  there?" 

"  Going  there!"  shouted  out  the  other, 
in  a  voice  that  made  misconception  impos- 
sible. "About  as  soon  as  1  should  take 
lodgings  in  Wapping  for  country  air!" 

This  speech  brought  them  to  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room,  into  which  Haggerstone 
now  entered,  with  that  peculiar  step  which 
struck  him  as  combining  the  jaunty  slide 
of  a  man  of  fashion  with  the  martial  tread 
of  an  old  soldier. 

"Ha!  my  old  adherents — all  my  faithful 
ones!"  sighed  Mrs.  Ricketts,  giving  a  hand 
to  each  to  kiss;  and  then,  in  a  voice  of  deep 
emotion,  she  said,  "Bless  you  both  !  _May 
peace  and  happiness  be  beneath  your  roof- 
trees!  joy  sit  beside  your  hearth!" 

Haggerstone  reddened  a  little  ;  for,  how- 
ever alive  to  the  ludicrous  in  his  neighbors, 
he  was  marvelously  sensitive  as  to  having 
a  2)art  in  the  piece  himself. 
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"  You  are  looking  quite  yourself  again/' 
said  he,  bluntly. 

"'The  soul,  indeed,  is  unchanged;  the 
spirit " 

'•'  What's  become  of  Purvis  ?  "  broke  in 
Haggerstone,  who  never  gave  any  quarter 
to  these  poetic  flights. 

"'  You'll  see  him  presently.  He  has  been 
so  much  fatigued  and  exhausted  b}'  this 
horrid  police  investigation,  that  he  never 
gets  up  till  late.  I've  put  him  on  a  course 
of  dandelion  and  aconite,  too  ;  the  first 
effect  of  which  is  always  unpleasant." 

Leaving  Fogluss  in  conclave  with  the 
hostess,  Haggerstone  now  approached  the 
count,  who  had  four  several  times  pcr- 
tormed  his  toilet  operation  of  running  his 
hands  through  his  hair,  in  expectation  of 
being  addressed. 

"  How  d'ye  do — any  piquet  lately?''  asked 
the  colonel,  half  cavalierly. 

"  As  if  I  was  tinking  of  jDiquet,  wid  my 
country  in  shains!  How  you  can  aske  me 
dat  ?  " 

"  What  did  vou  do  with  ISorwood  t'other 
night  ? "  resumed  the  other,  in  a  voice 
somewhat  lower. 

"  Won  four  hundred  and  fifty — but  he 
no  pay!" 

"  Xor  ever  will."' 

"  What  you  say  ? — not  pay  me  what  I 
wins!" 

"  N"ot  a  sou  of  it." 

'•'  And  dis  you  call  English  noblemans — 
priir  d'Angleterre ! " 

"  Hush!  Don't  be  carried  away  by  your 
feelings.  Some  men  Norwood  won't  pay, 
b.^cause  he  doesn't  know  them.  There  are 
oihors  he  treats  the  same  v/ay,  because  he 
doe>i  know  them — very  equitable,  eh?" 

The  observation  seemed  more  intelligible 
to  the  Pole  than  polite,  for  he  bit  his  \\]} 
and  was  silent,  wliilo  Haggerstone  went  on: 

"  He's  gone,  and  that,  at  least,  is  a  point 
gained  ;  and  now  that  these  Onslows  have 
left  this,  and  that  cur  Jekyl,  we  may  ex- 
pect a  little  quietness  for  a  while  at  least ; 
but  here  comes  Purvis."  And  that  worthy 
individual  was  led  in  on  Martha's  arm,  a 
large  green  shade  over  his  eyes,  and  his  face 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  flour. 

•'  What's  the  matter  with  you,  man  ? 
You're  '  got  up '  like  a  ghost  in  a  melo- 
drama." 

"They've  taken  all-  the  cuti-cuti-cuti — " 

'•'  Cfill  it  skin,  sir,  and  go  on." 

"'Sk-skin  off  my  face  with  a  lin-lini- 
ment,"  cried  he,  "  and  I  could  sc-scream 
out  with  pain  whenever  I  speak!*' 

"'  Balm  of  marigolds,  with  the  essential 
oil  of  crab-apple,"  said  Martha.  "'  I  made 
it  myself." 


"  I  wish  to  hca-heaven  you  had  tr-tried 
it  too,"  whispered  he. 

"  Brother  JScroope,  you  are  ungrateful," 
said  Mrs.  Eicketts,  with  the  air  of  a  judge, 
charging.  "  The  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture, here,  require  the  use  of  astringents. 
The  excessive  heat  of  that  police-court ^' 

"  By  the  way,  how  has  that  affair  ended?'* 
asked  Haggerstone. 

"  I'll  tell  you  !"  screamed  out  Purvis,  in 
a  burst  of  eagerness.  "They've  fi-fi-fined 
me  a  hundred  and  f-f-lifty  scudi  for  being 
w-where  I  never  was,  and  fighting  some- 
body I  n-never  saw." 

"  You  got  off  cheaply,  sir.  Pve  known 
a  man  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  less  ; 
and  with  a  better  character  to  boot,"  mut- 
tered he  to  himself. 

"  Lord  Norwood  and  the  rest  said  that  I 
was  a  pr-pr-principal,  and  he  swore  that  he 
found  me  hiding  in  a  cave." 

"And  did  he  so?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  it  was  only  out  of  curi-curi- 
curi " 

"  Curiosity,  sir,  like  other  luxuries, 
must  be  paid  for  ;  and,  as  you  seem  a 
glutton,  your  appetite  may  be  expensive  to 
you." 

"  The  mystery  remains  unsolved  as  to 
young  Onslow,  colonel?"  said  Mrs.  llicketts, 
half  in  question. 

"I  believe  not,  madam.  The  explana- 
tion is  very  simple.  The  gallant  Guards- 
man, having  heard  of  Guilmard's  skill,  pre- 
ferred to  be  reported  'missing'  to  'killed,' 
having  previously  arranged  with  Norwood 
to  take  his  place.  The  i)rice  was,  I  fancy, 
a  smart  one — some  say  five  thousand,  some 
call  it  ten.  Whatever  the  amount,  it  has 
not  been  paid,  and  Norwood  is  furious." 

"'  But  the  accident?  " 

"As  for  that,  madam,  notliing  more  nat- 
ural than  to  crack  your  skull  when  you  lose 
your  head."  And  Haggerstone  drew  him- 
self up  with  the  proud  consciousness  of  his 
own  smartness. 

"  Then,  of  course,  the  poor  young  man 
is  ruined  ?  "  observed  Martha. 

"  I  should  say  so,  madam — utterly  ruined. 
He  may  figure  on  the  committee  of  a  Polish 
ball,  but  any  other  society  would  of  course 
reject  him.*'  This  was  said  to  obtain  a 
sneer  at  Petrolaffsky,  without  his  being 
a])le  to  guess  why.  "  I  believe  I  may  say, 
without  much  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
these  Onslows  were  all  humbugs!-  The  old 
banker's  wealth,  my  lady's  refinement,  the 
Guardsman's  spirit,  were  all  in  the  same 
category — downright  humbugs! " 

"  How  he  hates  us — how  he  detests  the 
aristocracy!"  said  Mrs.  Eicketts,  in  a  whis- 
per, to  the  Pole. 
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mean    marriage, 
said  Haggerstone. 


"And  de  Dalton — what  of  licr? — is  she 
millionnairc?"  asked  PetrolafPsk}-. 

'•  The  father  is  a  small  sho})kcepor  in 
Baden,  sir ;  children's  toys,  nut-ciackers, 
and  paper  knives  being  the  staple  of  his 
riches.  Foglass  can  tell  you  all  about  it. 
He  wants  to  hear  about  those  Daltons,"' 
screamed  ho  into  the  deaf  man's  ear. 

"  Poor  as  Job — hasn't  sixpence — liA'es 
'three-pair  back,'  and  dines  for  a  'zwan- 
ziger.'  Lame  daughter  makes  something 
by  cutting  heads  for  canes  and  umbrellas. 
He  ]ncks  u]i  a  trifle  about  the  hotels." 

"Ach  Gott!  and  I  was  so  near  be  in  loaf 
wid  de  sister!"  muttered  the  Pole. 

''She  is  likely  to  d-d-do  better,  count," 
cackled  in  Purvis.  "  She's  caught  her  Tar- 
tar—ha! ha!  ha!" 

''  Midchekotf    doesn't 
sir,  depend  upon  it, 

''Martha,  leave  the  room,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Ricketts,  bridling.  '•  He  could 
no  more  relish  a  pleasure  without  a  vice, 
than  ho  could  dine  without  caviare." 

"  But  they  are  be-be-betrothed,"  cried 
Purvis.  "I  saw  a  letter  with  an  account 
of  the  ceremony.  Mid-chekoff  fitted  up  a 
beautiful  chapi.4  at  his  villa,  and  there  was 
a  Greek  ])rie;st;  came  sp-special  from  M-M- 
M-Moscow " 

"I  thouglit  you  were  going  to  say  from 
the  moon,  sir  ;  and  it  would  be  almost  as 
plausible,"  croaked  Haggerstone. 

"I  saw  the  letter.  It  wasn't  shown  to 
me,  but  I  saw  it;  and  it  was  that  woman 
from  Breslau  gave  her  away." 

"What!  old  Madame  Heidendorf?  She 
has  assisted  at  a  great  many  similar  cere- 
monies before,  sir." 

"  It  was  the  emperor  sent  her  on  pur- 
pose!" cried  Purvis,  very  angry  at  the  dis- 
paragement of  his  history. 

"In  this  unbelieving  age,  sir,  I  must 
say  that  your  fresh  innocence  is  charming  ; 
but  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  I  know  old 
Caroline  Meersburg — she  was  sister  of  the 
fellow  that  stole  the  Archduke  Michael's 
dress-sword  at  the  court  ball  given  for  his 
birthday.  I  have  known  her  fivc-and- 
tiiirty  years.  You  must  have  met  her, 
madam,  at  Lubetskoy's,  when  he  was  min- 
ister at  Naples,  the  year  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo. " 

"I  was  wearing  trousers  Avitli  frills  to 
them,  and  hunting  ])utterflies  at  that  time," 
said  Mrs.  Ricketts,  with  a  great  effort  at  a 
smile. 

"  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it,  madam. "  And 
then  muttered  to  himself,  "And  if  child- 
ishness mean  youth,  she  Avill  enjoy  a  per- 
petual spring ! " 

"  The  ceremony,"  resumed  Purvis,  very 


eager  to  relate  his  story,  "was  dr-droll 
enough;  they  cut  off  a-^a — a  lock  of  her 
hair,  and  tied  it  up  with  one  of  his." 

"A  good  Avig  spoiled!''  croaked  Hagger- 
stone. 

"  They  then  brought  a  b-l)-b " 

"A  baby,  sir?" 

"No,  not  a  b-baby — a  Ivbasin — a  silver 
basin — ^iind  they  poured  water  over  both 
their  hands." 

"A  ceremony  by  no  means  in  accordance 
with  Russian  prejudices,"  chimed  in  Hag- 
gerstone. ''  They  know  far  more  of  train 
oil  and  bears'  fat  than  of  Brovvii  Windsor  I" 

"  Not  the  higher  nobility,  colonel — not 
the  people  of  rank,"  objected  Mrs.  Ricketts.* 

"  There  are  none  such,  madam.  I  have 
lived  in  intimacy  with  them  all,  from  Al- 
exander downwards.  You  may  dress  them 
how  you  please,  but  the  Cossack  is  in  the 
blood.  Raw  beef  and  red  breeches  are  more 
than  instincts  Avith  them  ;  and,  except 
the  Poles,  they  are  the  dirtiest  nation  of 
Eu«-ope, " 

"  What  you  say  of  Polen  ?  "  asked  Petro- 
laffsky. 

"  That  if  oil  could  smooth  down  the 
acrimony  of  politics,  you  ought  to  be  a 
happy  people  yet,  sir." 

"And  we  are  a  great  people  dis  minet. 
Haven't  we  Urednfrskioctseh,  de  best  gen- 
eral in  de  world  ;  and  Krakouventkay,  de 
greatest  poet  ;  and  Valdoritski,  de  most 
distinguish  pianist  ?  " 

"  Keep  them,  sir,  with  all  their  conso- 
nants ;  and  heaven  give  you  luck  with 
them,"  said  Haggerstone,  turning  tiway. 

"  On  Tuesday  —  no  —  We-AVcdncsday 
next,  they  are  to  set  out  for  St.  P-P-Pcters- 
burg.  And  when  the  emperor's  leave  is 
gr-granted,  then  Midchekoff  is  to  follow  ; 
but  not  before." 

"An  de  tyrant  no  grant  de  leave,"  said 
the  Pole,  gnashing  his  teeth  and  grasping 
an  imaginary  dagger  in  his  wrath.  "  More 
like  he  send  her  to  work  in  shains,  wid 
my  beautiful  sisters  and  my  faders." 

"  He'll  have  more  important  matters  to 
think  of  soon,  sir."  said  Haggerstone,  au- 
thoritatively. "  Europe  is  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  convulsion.  Some  kings  and  Kaisers 
will  accept  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  before^ 
the  year's  out." 

"  Shall  we  be  safe,  colonel,  here  ?  Ought 
Martha  and  I " 

"Have  no  fears,  madam;  age  com- 
mands respect,  even  from  Huns  and  Croats. 
And  were  it  otherAvise,  madam,  where 
would  you  fly  to  ?  France  will  have  her 
own  troubles,  England  has  the  income- 
tax,  and  Germany  will  rake  up  some  old 
grievance    of   the    Hohenstaufen,  or    the 
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Emperor  Conrad,  and  make  it  a  charge 
against  Prince  Metternich  and  tlie  Diet  ! 
It's  a  very  rascally  world  altogether,  and 
out  of  TattersalFs  yard  I  never  expect  to 
hear  of  honesty  or  good  principles  ;  and, 
a  propos  to  nothing,  let  us  liave  some 
piquet,  count." 

The  table  was  soon  got  ready,  and  the 
players  had  just  seated  themselves  when 
the"  sound  of  carriage-wlieels  in  the  court 
attracted  their  attention. 

"What  can  it  mean,  Seroopc  ?  Are  you 
quite  certain  that  you  said  I  Avouldir  t  re- 
ceive to-night  ? "' 

"  Yes  ;  1  told  them  what  you  b-badc  me; 
that  if  the  archduke  called " 

''  There,  you  needn't  repeat  it,"  broke 
in  Mrs.  Eicketts,  for  certain  indications 
around  Haggerstone's  month  showed  the 
sense  of  ridicule  that  was  working  within 
him. 

'•'I  suppose,  madam,  you  feel  somewhat 
like  poor  Pauline,  when  she  said  that  she 
was  so  beset  vfith  kings  and  Kaisers  she 
had  never  a  moment  left  for  good  society?  " 

"  You  must  say  positively,  Scroope, 
that  I  admit  no  one  this  evening." 

"  The  Signor  ]\Iorlache  wishes  to  see  you, 
madam,"  said  a  servant.  And  close  be- 
hind him,  as  he  spoke,  followed  that  bland 
personage,  bowing  gracefully  to  each  as  he 
entered. 

'•'Sorry — most  sorry — madam,  to  in- 
trude upon  your  presence  ;  l)u-t  the  Prince 
Midchekoff  desires  to  have  a  glance  at  the 
pictures  and  decorations  before  lie  goes  away 
from  Florence.'' 

*'  Will  you  mention  to  him  that  to-mor- 
row, in  the  afternoon,  about  live  or '' 

"  He  leaves  this  to-morrow  morning, 
madam  ;  and  if  you  could " 

Before  the  Jew  could  finisli  his  request 
the  door  was  flung  wide,  and  the  great 
Midchekoff  entered,  with  his  hands  in 
his  coat-pockets,  and  his  glass  in  one 
eye.  He  sauntered  into  the  room  with  a 
most  profound  unconsciousness  that  there 
were  people  in  it.  Not  a  glance  did  he 
even  bestow  on  the  living  figures  of  the 
scene,  nor  did  a  trait  of  his  manner  evince 
any  knowledge  of  their  presence.  Eang- 
J!ig  his  eyes  over  the  walls  and  the  ceil- 
ings, he  neither  noticed  the  martial  attitude 
of  Haggerstone,  or  the  graceful  undula- 
tions by  which  Mrs.  Eicketts  was,  as  it 
were,  rehearsing  a  curtsey  before  him. 

"  Originals,  but  all  poor  things,  Mor- 
lache,"  said  the  prince.  And  really,  the 
observation  seemed  as  though  uttered  of 
the  company  rather  than  the  pictures. 

"  Mrs.  Eicketts  has  been  good  enough, 
vour  hiofhness "  besan  the  Jew. 


"  Give  her  a  napoleon,"  said  he,  listlessly, 
and  turned  away, 

"  My  sister,  Mrs.  Eicketts — Mrs.  M-M- 
Montague  Eicketts,"  began  Scroope,  whose 
habitual  timidity  gave  way  under  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  provocation.  And  the  prince 
turned  slowly  round,  and  surveyed  the 
speaker  and  the  imposing  form  that  loomed 
behind  liira. 

"  Tell  them  I  don't  mean  to  keep  any 
establishment  here,  Morlache."  And  with 
this  he  strolled  on,  mid  passed  into  another 
room,  while,  like  as  in  a  tableau,  the  others 
stood  speechless  with  rage  and  indignation. 

"  He  took  you  for  the  housekeeper, 
ma'am,"  said  Haggerstone,  standing  uj) 
with  his  back  to  the  lire— "and  a  house- 
keeper out  of  place  ! " 

"  Martha,  where  is  the  general  ?  Where 
is  he,  I  say  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Eicketts,  furious 
with  passion. 

•'He  went  to  bed  at  nine,"  whispered 
Martha.  "  He  thought,  by  rising  enrly  to- 
morrow, to  finish  the  attack  on  Utrecht 
before  night. " 

"You  are  as  great  a  fool  as  himself. 
Scroope,  come  here.  You  must  follow  that 
Eussian.  You  must  tell  him  the  gross 
rudeness " 

"  I'll  be  ha-ha-hanged  if  I  do.  I've  had 
enough  of  rows,  for  one  winter  at  least. 
I'll  not  get  into  anotlier  sc-scrape,  if  I  can 
help  it." 

"I'm  sorry,  madam,  that  I  cannot  offer 
you  my  services,"  said  Haggerstone  ;  "'but 
I  never  meddle  in  a  quarrel  which  can  be 
made  a  subject  of  ridicule.  Mr.  Foglass, 
I'm  certain,  has  no  such  scruple." 

"  The  prince  appears  a  very  agreeable 
man,"  said  the  ex-consul,  who,  not  having 
the  slightest  notion  of  what  was  passing, 
merely  followed  his  instincts  cf  praising 
the  person  of  high  rank. 

"  De  shains  of  my  enslaved  country  is  on 
my  hands.  I'm  tied  like  one  galerien  !  " 
said  Petrolaffsky,  in  a  voice  guttural  with 
emotion. 

"  Your  pardon  once  more,  madam,"  said 
Morlache,  slipping  into  the  chamber,  and 
noiselessly  approaching  Mrs.  Eicketts's 
chair.  "  The  prince  will  take  everything 
— pictures,  plate,  china  and  books.  I  hope 
to-morrow,  at  noon,  Avill  not  inconvenience 
you  to  leave  this " 

"To-morrow  !  Impossible,  sir.  Per- 
fectly impossible." 

"  In  that  case,  madam,  we  must  make 
some  arrangement  as  to  rent.  His  high- 
ness leaves  all  to  me,  and  I  will  endeavor  to 
meet  your  wishes  in  every  respect.  Shall 
we  say  two  thousand  francs  a  month  for  the 
present  ?  "     Without  waiting  for  any  reply, 
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he  turned  to  the  Pole,  and  v/hispcred, 
''  He'll  take  you  back  again.  He  Avant^  a 
chasseur  to  send  to  8t.  Petersburg.  Come 
over  to  me  in  the  morning,  about  ten.  Mr. 
Foglass,"  cried  he,  in  a  loud  voice,  ''when 
you  write  to  London,  will  you  mention  that 
the  varnish  on  the  prince's  drosky  doesn't 
stand  the  cold  of  Russia,  and  that  tiiey 
must  try  some  other  plan  with  tlie  barouclie. 
Your  brother  is  an  ingenious  fellow,  and 
he'll  hit  \\\)o\\  something.  Colonel  Hagger- 
stone,  the  i)rince  didn't  return  your  call. 
He  says  you  will  guess  the  reason  when  ho 
says  that  he  was  in  Ptdcrmo  in  a  certain 
year  you  know  of.  I  wish  the  honoral)le 
company  good  night,"  said  he,  bowing  with 
a  deference  almost  sitbmissive,  and  backing- 
out  of  the  room  as  he  spoke. 

And  Avith  him  we  also  take  our  leave  of 
them.  They  Avero  like  the  chance  passen- 
gers we  meet  on  the  road  of  a  journey,  with 
whom  we  converse  when  near,  and  forget 
when  we  separate  from.  Were  we  not 
more  interested  for  the  actors  than  the 
scenes  on  Avhich  they  '"'  strut  their  hour," 
v/e  might  yet  linger  a  few  moments  on  the 
spot  so  bound  uji  with  our  memory  of  Kate 
Dalton — the  terrace  where  she  sat,  the 
little  orangery  where  she  loitered  of  a  morn- 
ing, the  window  where  she  read,  and 
dreamed  of  that  bright  future,  so  much 
nearer  to  her  grasp  than  she  knew  of  !  There 
they  were  all ! — destined  to  feel  new  in- 
fluences and  know  other  footsteps,  for  she 
had  left  them  forever  and  gone  forth  upon 
her  ''path"  in  life. 


CHxVPTER  XLIII. 

A    PACKAGE     OF     LETTERS. 

It  was  a  bright,  clear  morning  in  May. 
A  somewhat  late  spring  had  retarded 
vegetation,  and  the  blossoming  fruit-trees 
now  added  their  gorgeous  beauty  to  the 
warmer  tints  of  coming  summer.  We  are 
once  more  in  Baden  ;  but  how  different  is 
it  from  what  we  saw  it  last  !  The  frozen 
fountains  now  plash,  and  hiss,  and  sparkle 
in  the  sun.  The  trim  alleys  are  flanked 
by  the  yellow  crocus  and  the  daffodil  ;  the 
spray-like  foliage  of  the  ash  is  flecking  the 
sunligbt  on  the  merry  river,  along  whose 
banks  the  cheering  sound  of  pleasant  voices 
mingles  with  the  carol  of  a  thousand  birds. 
The  Avindows  are  open,  and  gay  balconies 
are  spreading,  and  orange-trees  unfolding 
their  sweetness  to  the  breezy  air.  All  is 
life,  and  motion,  and  joy,  for  tlie  winter  is 
jjassed,  and  nothing  remains  of  it  save  the 


snow-peaks  on  some  distant  mountains, 
and  even  they  tire  glowing  in  brilliant  con- 
trast with  the  dee])  blue  sky  beyond  them. 

Lovely  as  the  valley  is  in  summer  or 
autumn,  it  is  only  in  spring  its  perfect 
beauty  appears.  The  sudden  burst  of 
vegetation — the  rapid  transition  from  the 
frost-bound  durance  of  winter  to  tlie  life 
and  lightness  of  the  young  season,  have  a 
most  exciting  and  exhilarating  etl'cct.  This 
seemed  conspicuous  enough  in  the  inhab- 
itants as  they  chatted  merrily  in  the  streets, 
or  met  each  other  Avith  pleasant  greetings. 
It  was  the  hour  of  the  post  arriving,  and 
around  the  little  window  of  the  office  Avere 
gathered  the  chief  celebrities  of  the  village 
— the  principal  hotel-keepers,  curious  to 
learn  Avhat  tidings  their  correspondents 
gave  of  the  prospects  of  the  coming  sum- 
mer. Everything  appeared  to  smile  on 
that  happy  moment,  for,  as  the  various 
letters  Avere  opened,  each  had  some  good 
news  to  tell  his  neighbors — noAV,  of  some 
great  English  lord  ;  now,  of  some  Hunga- 
rian magnate,  or  Russian  prince,  that  was 
to  make  Baden  his  residence  for  the  sum- 
mer. "The  Cour  de  Bade  is  all  taken," 
said  one  ;  "  There  Avill  not  be  a  room  free 
in  all  the  Adler  ; "  "  The  Swan  must  refuse 
the  Queen  of  Naples " — such  were  the 
rumors  that  fell  from  lip  to  lip  as  in  hearty 
congratulation  they  talked  over  their  good 
fortune. 

One  figure  only  of  the  assembled  group 
seemed  excej^ted  from  the  general  joy.  He 
was  a  large  elderly  man,  who,  in  a  patched 
and  threadbare  surtout,  with  a  coarse 
scarlet  muffler  round  his  throat,  ajjpeared 
either  distrustful  of  the  mild  season,  or 
unproA'ided  with  any  change  of  cost  ame  to 
enjoy  it.  Seated  on  a  stone  bench  in  front 
of  the  window  cf  the  post-office,  with  an 
arm  on  each  knee,  and  his  head  bent  heavily 
forward,  he  never  seemed  to  notice  what 
went  forwards,  nor  hear  one  syllable  of  the 
joyous  recognitions  about  him. 

Tlie  crowd  at  last  dispersed,  the  happy 
recipients  of  good  news  were  turning  home- 
wards, and  only  one  or  two  still  lingered 
around  the  spot,  Avhen  the  old  man  arose 
and  a{)proached  the  window.  There  Avas 
something  almost  of  shame  in  the  way  he 
slouched  his  hat  over  his  eyes  as  he  drew 
nigh  and  knocked  timidly  at  the  closed 
pane. 

His  summons  was  unhenrcl,  and  yet  for 
some  time  he  did  not  repeat  it — perhaps  he 
loved  better  to  feed  liis  hope  CAcn  these 
short  few  moments  than  again  fall  back 
into  the  dark  gloom  of  his  despair  !  At 
last,  and  with  a  deep,  hollow  sigh,  he 
tapped  again. 
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"  Have  you  anything  for  the  name  of 
Daltou — Peter  Dalton  ?"  asked  lie,  in  a 
A'cice  wherein  'scarcely  an  accent  revealed 
the  once  high-hearted  nature. 

''  Nothing,"  was  the  curt  rejoinder.  And 
the  window  was  slammed  to  witli  impa- 
tience. 

He  grasped  the  iron  railing  with  a  con- 
vulsive gri]),  as  though  a  sudden  pang  had 
shot  through  him,  and  then,  by  a  great 
effort,  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height ; 
his  pale  and  haggard  face  grew  paler  as  he 
turned  it  upwards,  and  his  bloodless  lips 
trembled  as  they  muttered  some  indistinct 
svllables  ;  then  turning  about,  he  brushed 
abruptly  past  the  few  who  stood  around, 
and  walked  away. 

He  had  not  gone  many  paces  when  a  boy 
overtook  him,  saying,  "  Come  back,  sir ; 
the  postmaster  has  two  letters  for  you." 

Dalton  looked  stealthily  at  either  side,  to 
be  sure  that  the  speech  was  addressed  to 
him,  and,  with  a  fierceness  that  startled  the 
bov,  said :  "  You're  certain  they're  for 
me?" 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  all  right — here  they  are," 
cried  the  postmaster  from  the  window. 
'*One,  a  soldier's  letter  from  Munich,  and 
free.  The  other  is  a  heavier  packet,  and 
costs  four  iiorins  and  twelve  kreutzers." 

"  I  must  be  satisfied  with  this  one,  then," 
said  Dalton,  ''till  I  go  back  for  money.  I 
brought  no  change  out  Avitli  me." 

"No  matter  ;  you  can  send  it,"  said  the 
other. 

"  Maybe  it's  not  so  easy  as  you  think," 
muttered  Dalton  to  himself  ;  while  he 
added,  aloud,  "Very  well,  I'll  do  so,  and 
thank  you."  And  he  clutched  the  two  let- 
ters and  pressed  them  to  his  bosom. 

With  hurried  steps  he  now  paced  home- 
wards, but,  stopping  at  every  instant,  he 
drew  forth  the  packets  to  gaze  on  them, 
and  be  certain  that  no  self-deception  was 
over  him,  and  that  his  possession  was  real 
and  tangible.  His  gait  grew  more  firm  as 
he  went,  and  his  tread,  as  he  mounted  the 
stair,  sounded  assured  and  steady. 

"  You  have  a  letter,  father  dearest," 
cried  Nelly,  as  she  flung  wide  the  door. 
"  I  saw  you  crossing  the  Platz,  and  I  know, 
from  your  walk,  that  vou've  got  one." 

"No,  but  better,  Nelly— I've  two.  That's 
from  Frank  ;  and  here's  Kate's,  and  a  bulky 
one — four  florins  twelve — devil  a  less." 

"  Oh,  give  it  to  me  !  Let  me  hear  of 
her — let  me  feel  beside  her  once  again  ! " 
cried  Nelly.  And  with  bursting  eagerness 
she  tore  open  the  envelope,  from  which  two 
or  three  sealed  notes  fell  out.  "This  is 
from  Lady  Hester,"  said  she  ;  "and  this,  a 
hand  I  do  not  know,  but  addressed  to  vou  ; 


and  here  are  bills  or  money-orders  for  a 
large  sum.     What  can  all  this  mean  ?  " 

"Can't  you  read  what  she  says  ?"  said 
Dalton,  reddening,  and  suddenly  remem- 
baring  that  Nelly  was  not  aware  of  his 
having-  written  to  Kate.  "  Give  it  to  me  ; 
I'll  read  it  myself."  And  he  snatched  the 
letter  from  her  fingers.  "  There's  Frank's 
for  you." 

"Oh,  father,  father!"  cried  Nelly,  in  a 
burst  of  grief,  as  she  tore  open  Lady  Hes- 
ter's letter  ;  "  it  is  as  I  feared.  Kate  is 
about  to  be  married — ^if  she  be  not  already 
married. " 

"Without  my  leave — without  asking  my 
consent ! "  cried  Dalton,  passionately.  "  Am 
I  nobody  at  all  ?  Am  1  tho  head  of  the 
family,  or  am  I  not  ?  Is  this  the  way  to 
treat  her  father  ?  May  I  never  see  light  if 
I  won't  have  him  '  out,'  if  he  was  a  prince 
of  the  blood  !  Oh,  the  ungrateful  girl  ! 
Leave  off  crying  there,  and  tell  me  all 
about  it.  Read  me  her  own  letter,  I  say — 
if  God  will  give  me  patience  to  listen  to  it." 

AVith  a  bosom  almost  bursting,  and  a  lip 
quivering  with  emotion,  Ellen  began  : 

"  La  Rocca,  Lake  of  Como. 

"Dearest  Father  axd  Sister  : — Oh, 
that  I  could  throw  myself  at  your  feet,  and 
pour  out  all  that  my  heart  is  full  of — tell 
you  what  I  feel  and  hope  and  fear,  and  ask 
your  counsel  and  your  blessing.  I  know 
not  if  the  last  few  days  be  real ;  my  poor 
head  is  turning  amid  the  scenes  I've  passed 
through  and  the  emotions  I  have  felt.  I 
had  no  friend  but  Lady  Hester — no  adviser 
but  she  !  She  has  been  a  mother  to  me — 
not  as  you  Avould  have  been,  Nelly — not  to 
warn  and  restrain,  when  perhaps  both  were 
needed,  but  to  encourage  and  feed  my 
hopes.     I  yielded  to  her  counsels " 

"I  don't  understand  one  word  of  this," 
cried  Dalton,  impatiently.  "  What  did  she 
do?" 

Nelly's  eyes  ran  rapidly  over  the  lines 
without  speaking,  and  then,  in  a  low,  but 
distinct  voice,  she  said  : 

"  It  is  as  I  said  ;  she  is  betrothed  to  this 
great  Eussian  prince." 

"  That  fellow,  they  say,  owns  half  Mos- 
cow.    Fogies  told  us  about  him." 

"Prince  Midchekoff." 

"  That's  the  name.  Well,  it's  a  fine 
match — there's  no  denj^ing  it.  How  did  it 
come  about  ?  and  why  didn't  he  come  here 
and  ask  my  consent  ?  What's  the  meaning 
of  doing  it  all  in  this  hurry  ?  " 

"The  marriage  can  ow\j  take  place  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  in  presence  of  the 
emperor ;  and  she  is  merely  betrothed  at 
present,  to  enable  her  to   accompany  the 
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lady,  Madiuuo  de  Ileidcndorf,  to  Russia, 
where  the  prince  will  follow  in  a  few 
weeks." 

"That  bangs  Banagher  !  Why  couldn't 
they  get  a  priest  where  they  are  ?  Be 
gorra  !  they've  scruples  about  everything 
but  me !  /'m  tlie  only  one  that's  not  con- 
sidered I  AVhat  the  devil  is  the  emperor  to 
her — sure  Ite  isn't  her  father  ?  Well,  well, 
go  on." 

*'•  Siie  would  seem  to  have  yielded  to 
persuasion,"  said  Nelly,  feelingly.  "The 
prince,  vrith  all  his  greatness,  appears  not 
to  have  won  her  heart.  Sec  how.  she 
dwells  upon  his  immense  wealth,  and  the 
splendor  of  his  position." 

"Let  us  hear  about  that,"  cried  Dalton, 
eagerly. 

"  My  heart  is  nigh  to  bursting  when  I 
think  of  you  and  dearest  Nelly  living  with 
me,  in  all  the  enjoyment  that  riches  can 
bestow,  nothing  denied  you  that  you  can 
fancy,  and  free  to  indulge  every  taste  and 
every  wish.  To  know  that  I  caai  at  last 
repay,  in  some  sort,  all  your  affection — 
that  j)oor,  worthless  Kate  can  minister 
to  your  pleasure  and  your  comfort — would 
make  me  dare  a  rasher  destiny  than  this. 
And  he  is  so  generous,  Nelly.  The  whole 
of  yesterday  was  like  a  page  from  the 
*  Arabian  Nights,'  as  I  sat  surrounded  with 
gorgeous  articles  of  gold  and  gems — dia- 
monds such  as  a  queen  might  wear,  and 
rubies  larger  than  the  glass-drops  I  used  to 
deck  my  hair  with  long  ago  !  And  yet 
they  tell  me  I  have  seen  nothing  as  yet,  and 
that  the  treasures  of  the  Vladovitch  Palace 
I  hear  of  at  every  moment  are  greater  than 
most  royal  houses.  Lady  Hester  is  kinder 
than  ever,  and  the  Heidendorf  also  ;  but 
she  is  cold  anfl.  reserved — too  stately  for 
m^  taste — and  I  cannot  overcome  my  awe 
of  her.  Is  not  this  like  a  confession  of  my 
unfitness  for  the  station  I  am  to  occupy  ? 
— are  not  these  signs  of  inferiority  ?  How 
little  Hans  would  stare  at  the  objects  of 
taste  and  art  by  which  I  am  surrounded, 
and  of  which  I  never  tire  in  admiring  ! 

"There  have  been  great  changes  in  this 
family  since  I  wrote,  and  some  mysterious 
circumstance  is  now  hanging  over  them  ; 
but  Lady  Hester  has  not  told  me  anything, 
nor  do  I  care  to  repeat  rumors  which 
reach  me  through  others.  I  only  know 
that  Sir  Stafford  is  about  to  proceed  to 
England  as  soon  as  Captain  Onslow's 
health  Avill  permit ;  he,  poor  fellow,  met 
with  an  accident  on  the  day  we  left  Flor- 
ence, and  my  maid,  who  sat  in  the  rumble, 
saw  the  mishap  without  knowing  or  sus- 
pecting the  victim  !  I  have  done  every- 
tliing  to  obtain  leave  to  visit  you  before 


I  set  out,  or  even  to  see  you  on  my  vv^ay; 
but  Madame  de  Heidendorf  is  absolute,  and 
she  has  so  much  important  business  in 
hand — such  deep  political  alfairs  to  trans- 
act at  Vienna  and  Dresden — that  1  find  it 
is  impossible. 

"  The  i)rince  has  promised  to  vviitc  at 
once  about  Frank.  He  says  it  will  be 
better  to  obtain  his  promotion  in  the  Aus- 
trian service  before  he  enters  the  Iiiissian  ; 
and  that  this  shall  take  place  immediateh^ 
I  could  see  that  on  this  point  he  was 
acutely  alive  to  the  fact  of  our  humble 
position  ;  but  he  knows  from  Lady  Hester 
all  about  our  family,  and  that  the  Daltons 
acknowledge  nothing  superior  to  them  in 
birth.  This,  however,  is  always  a  difficulty 
to  a  foreigner ;  they  have  no  idea  of  un- 
titled nobility;  and  I  saw  his  chagrin  the 
other  day  Avhen  I  told  him  to  address  papa 
as  plain  monsieur.  Since  yesterday  morn- 
ing I  am  called  princess ;  and  I  cannot 
conceal  from  you  the  throb  of  delight  the 
sound  still  gives  me  !  I  often  stop  to  ask 
myself  if  this  be  all  a  dream,  and  shall  I 
awake  beside  the  fire  and  see  dearest  Nelly 
bending  over  some  little  group,  and  Hans 
with  wondering  eyes  staring  over  lier 
shoulder  ! 

"  The  prince  only  intends  to  spend  one 
winter  in  Russia.  Madame  de  Heidftidorf 
says  that  he  will  be  named  ambassador  at 
Paris  ;  but  I  hope  and  trust  not :  I  feel  too 
acutely  my  inferiority  for  such  a  position. 
This  she  laughs  at,  and  merely  says,  '  Nous 
verrons.'  Of  course,  wherever  I  am,  you 
will  both  be  with  me  ;  meanwhile,  what 
would  you  wish  to  do  ?  I  told  Monsieur 
Rubion,  the  *}5rince's  secretary,  that  I 
wanted  money,  and  he  gave  me  these  bills, 
so  he  called  them,  on  Baden  and  Carlsruhe, 
as  easily  negotiable  in  tliat  ncigliborhood  ; 
J) ray,  say  it  they  be  serviceable.  The 
prince  intends  to  visit  you  at  Baden  ;  and 
I  suppose  you  will  like  to  see  him.  His 
manners  are  i)erfect,  and  except  a  degree  of 
constraint  in  first  acquaintance,  he  is  gen- 
erally thought  very  agreeable.  Such  prepa- 
rations as  tliey  are  making  for  my  journey, 
you'd  fancy  I  was  a  queen  at  the  very 
least.  All  my  Irous.seau  is  to  come  from 
Paris  direct ;  and  up  to  this  I  have  merely 
what  Madame  de  H.  calls  the  strictly 
'  indispensable  ; '  v^^hich,  sliall  I  own,  con- 
trives to  fill  two  large  fourgons  and  a 
heavy  traveling-carriage.  Nina  is  in  a  per- 
fect ecstasy  at  everything,  and  is  eternally 
'draping '"me  in  Brussels  and  Chantilly  ; 
so  that,  even  while  I  write,  these  flimsy 
tissues  are  floating  around  me ;  while 
caskets  of  jewels  and  precious  gems  dazzle 
ray  eyes  wherever  I  turn  them. 
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"The  whole  is  like  a  gorgeous  vision; 
would  that  it  miglit  remain  ever  thus,  for  I 
almost  tremble  to  take  a  step  further  !  Are 
these  unworthy  fears  ?  I  liope  they  are." 
Nelly  paused,  and  laid  down  the  letter  on 
her  knee. 

"  Well,  may  I  never  see  grace,  if  that 
letter  isn't  enough  to  confuse  a  bench  of 
bishops  ! "  cried  Dalton.  "  She's  marrying 
the  first  man  in  Europe — be  the  other  who 
he  will — and  she  has  as  many  crotcliets  and 
misgivings  about  it  as  if  it  was  little  Hans, 
there,  below  !  And  lie  is  a  prince  !  a  real 
prince  ! — devil  a  doubt  of  it — that  scatters 
the  money  about  like  chaff!  Here's  an 
order  at  siglit  for  nine  hundred  gulden  ; 
and  liere's  a  bill  at  ten  days — a  nice  date — 
for  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  Prus- 
sian dollars  ;  and  this  is  nearly  as  much 
more.  Kate,  my  beauty,  I  knew  you'd  do 
it !  I  never  looked  at  you,  in  your  old 
clogs  and  the  worsted  cloak,  that  I  did'nt 
think  of  the  day  I'd  see  you  in  satin  and 
velvet !  Faix  !  it's  the  best  bottle  of  claret  in 
the  Adler  I'll  drink  your  health  in,  this  day. 
Nelly,  whom  will  we  ask  in  to  dinner  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  tliink,  papa,  it  were  better 
we  should  not  speak  of  this " 

"  Why,  better?    Are  we  ashamed  of  it?" 

"  I  mean,  more  prudent  as  regards  our- 
selves^and  more  respectful  to  the  prince." 

"  Respectful — to  my  son-in-law! — that's 
'more  of  it.'  Upon  my  conscience  I'll  have 
to  go  to  school  again  in  my  old  days.  I 
know  notliing  of  life  at  all,  at  all!  Respect, 
indeed!" 

"  I  would  but  suggest,  papa,  that  for 
Kate's  sake " 

"  There — there — don't  provoke  me.  I 
never  set  my  heart  on  a  thing  yet — big  or 
little— that  1  wasn't  met  with  a  caution 
about  this,  or  a  warning  about  that,  till  at 
last  I  got  so  tutored,  and  corrected,  and 
trained,  that,  as  Billy  Morris  used  to  say 
at  whist,  '  I  dread  a  good  hand  more  than 
a  bad  one.'" 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,  dearest  father," 
said  Nelly,  smiling,  "to  throw  a  shadow  over 
a  bright  moment.  If  it  will  give  you 
pleasure " 

"  Sure  I  said  it  would — sure  I  told  you 
'tis  what  I'd  like.  A  fine  dinner  at  the 
'  Schwan  '  —  four  gulden  a  head,  without 
wine — a  dozen  of  champagne  in  ice — hock 
for  them  that  can  drink  it — and  port  and 
Lafitte  for  Peter  Dalton  and  men  of  his 
own  sentiments.  There's  the  programme, 
Nelly,  and  you'll  see  if  I  can't  fill  up  the 
details." 

"  Well,  but  we  have  yet  much  to  do; 
here  arc  several  letters — here  is  Frank's. 
Let  us  learn  how  the  dear  fellow  fares." 


Dalton  sat  down  without  speaking:  there 
was,  indeed,  more  of  resignation  than  curi- 
osity in  his  features,  as  he  crossed  his  arms 
and  listened. 

"  Dearest  Nelly: — I  only  heard  a  few 
days  ago  that  my  two  last  letters  had  been 
stopped;  tliey  were  not,  as  they  should  iuive 
been,  submitted  to  my  captain  to  read,  and 
hence  they  were  arrested  and  suppressed. 
This  goes  by  a  private  hand — a  friend  of 
mine — a  pedlar  from  Donaueschingcn " 

"A  what? — a  pedlar  is  it?"  broke  in 
Dalton,  angrily. 

"  Yes,  ]iapa;  remember  that  poor  Frank 
is  still  in  the  ranks." 

'•  Well,  God  give  me  patience  with  you 
all !"  burst  out  the  old  man,  in  a  torrent  of 
passion.  "  Does  he  know  that  he's  a 
Dalton? — does  he  feel  blood  in  his  veins? 
Why  the  blazes  must  he  seek  out  a  thieving 
blackguard  Avith  a  pack  full  of  damaged 
cambric  to  make  a  friend  of?  Is  this  the 
way  the  family's  getting  up  in  the  world?" 

"  Adolf  Brawer,  by  name,"  read  on 
Nelly,  in  a  low  and  subdued  voice.  "You 
will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I  owe 
all  his  kindness  and  good-nature  to  you — 
yes,  to  your  own  dear  self.  On  his  way 
through  the  Tyrol  he  had  bought  two  wooden 
statuettes — one,  a  young  soldier  asleep 
beside  a  well;  the  other,  a  girl  leaning  from 
a  window  to  hear  the  bugles  of  a  dci^arting 
regiment.  Can  you  guess  whose  they  were? 
•  And  when  he  came  to  know  that  I  was  the 
brother  of  the  little  N.  D.  that  was  sculp- 
tured, half-hid  in  a  corner,  and  that  I  was 
the  original  of  the  tired,  wayworn  recruit  on 
the  roadside,  I  thought  he  would  have  cried 
with  enthusiasm." 

"  Didn't  I  often  say  it?"  bfoke  in  Dalton, 
as,  wringing  his  hands  in  despair,  he  ])aced 
the  room  with  hasty  strides.  "  Didn't  I 
warn  you  a  thousand  times  about  them 
blasted  images,  and  tell  you  that,  sooner  or 
later,  it  would  get  about  avIio  made  them? 
Didn't  I  caution  you  about  the  disgrace 
you'd  bring  on  us?  The  fear  of  this  Avas 
over  me  this  many  a  day.  I  had  it  like  a 
dream  on  my  mind,  and  I  used  to  say  to 
myself,  '  It  will  all  come  out  yet.'" 

Nelly  covered  her  face  with  her  apron  as 
these  bitter  words  were  spoken;  but  not  a 
syllable,  nor  a  sigh,  did  she  reply  to  them  ; 
still  the  frail  garment  shook  with  an  emo- 
tion that  showed  how  intensely  she  suffered. 

"  A  Virgin  sold  here — an  Angel  Gabriel 
there;  now  it  was  Hamlet — another  time 
Gootz  with  the  iron  hand.  All  the  balder- 
dash that  ever  came  into  your  head  scat- 
tered over  the  Avorld  to  bring  shame  on  us! 
And  then  to  think  of  Kate!" 
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"  Yes,  dearest  father,  do  think  of  her,'' 
cried  Nelly,  passionately;  ''  slie  is,  indeed, 
an  honor  and  a  credit  to  3'on." 

"  And  so  might  you  have  been  too, 
Nelly,"  rejoined  he,  half  sorry  for  his  burst 
of  anger.  "  I'm  sure  1  never  nuide  any  dif- 
ference between  you.  I  treated  you  all  alike, 
God  knows.''  And  truly,  if  an  indiscrinii- 
nating  sellishness  could  plead  for  him,  the 
apology  was  admirable. 

'•'  Yes,  papa;  but  nature  was  less  gener- 
ous," said  Nelly,  smiling  through  her  tears; 
and  she  again  turned  to  the  letter  before 
her.  As  if  fearful  to  revive  the  unhap})y 
discussion,  she  passed  rapidly  over  Frank's 
account  of  his  friend's  ecstasy,  nor  did  she 
read  aloud  till  she  came  to  the  boy's  nar- 
rative of  his  own  fortunes: 

"  You  ask  me  about  Count  Stephen,  and 
the  answer  is  a  short  one.  1  have  seen  him 
only  once.  Our  battalion,  which  was  sta- 
tioned at  Laybach,  only  arrived  in  Vienna 
about  three  weeks  ago,  but  feeling  it  a  duty 
to  wait  on  our  relative,  1  obtained  leave 
one  evening  to  go  and  pay  my  respects. 
Adolf,  who  knew  of  my  connection  with 
the  field-marshal,  had  lent  me  two  hundred 
florins;  and  this,  too,  I  Avas  anxious  to  pay 
off — another  reason  for  this  visit. 

"  Well,  1  dressed  myself  in  my  best  cadet 
cloth  and  silk  sword-knot,  Nelly — none  of 
your  '  commissaire  '  toggery,  but  all  fine 
and  smart-looking,  as  a  gentleman-cadet 
ought  to  be,  and  then,  calling  a  fiacre,  I 
ordered  the  man  to  drive  to  the  '  Koertuor 
Thor,'  to  the  Field-Marshal  von  Auers- 
berg's  quarters.  I'm  not  sure  if  I  didn't 
say  to  my  uncle's.  Away  we  went  gayly, 
and  soon  drew  up  in  an  old-fashioned  court- 
yard, from  which  a  great  stair  led  up  four 
stories  high,  at  the  top  of  which  the  'Feld' 
— so  they  called  him — resided.  This  was 
somewhat  of  a  come-down  to  my  high-flovm 
expectations,  but  nothing  to  what  I  felt  as 
the  door  was  opened  by  an  old  Jfiger  with 
one  leg,  instead  of,  as  1  looked  for,  a  lackey 
in  a  grand  livery. 

"  '  What  is't,  cadet  ?'  said  he,  in  a  tone 
of  the  coolest  familiarity. 

"'The  Field-Marshal  von  Auersberg 
lives  here?'  said  I. 

"He  nodded. 

"  '  I  wish  to  see  him,' 

"He  shook  his  head  gravely,  and  scan- 
ning me  from  head  to  foot,  said,  '  Not  at 
this  hour,  cadet — not  at  this  hour.' 

"  '  Let  him  see  this  card,'  said  I,  giving 
one  with  my  name.  '  I'm  certain  he'll 
receive  me.' 

"  I  believe  if  I  iiad  presented  a  pistol  at 
him,  the  old  fellow  would  have  been  less 
startled,  as  he  exclaimed,  'A  cadet  with  a 


visiting  card  I  This  v/onld  serve  you  little 
with  the  Feld,  younkcr,'  cried  he,  handing 
it  back  to  me;  *he  likes  to  see  a  soldier  a 
soldier. ' 

'•"Tell  him  my  name,  then,'  said  I, 
angrily;  'say  that  his  grand-nephew,  Frank 
Dalton,  has  been  standing  at  his  door  in 
full  parley  with  a  servant  for  ten  minutes.' 

"  The  announcement  created  little  of  the 
astonishment  I  calculated  on,  and  the  old 
soldier  merely  rcj)licd,  'All  under  field- 
officer's  rank  come  before  eight  of  a  morn- 
ing. You  cannot  expect  to  have  the 
privilege  of  an  archduke.'  He  was  about 
to  close  the  door  in  my  face  as  he  spoke, 
but  I  placed  my  shoulder  against  it  and 
forced  it  back,  thus  securing  an  entrance 
within  the  forbidden  precincts. 

'"  Right  about,  quick  march!'  cried  he, 
pointing  to  the  door,  while  his  whole  frame 
trembled  with  pat-sion. 

"  '  Not  till  you  have  delivered  my  mes- 
sage,' said  I,  calmly. 

•'  '  Then  Bcy'm  Blitzen  I  will  deliver  it, 
and  see  how  you'll  like  it,'  cried  he,  as  he 
stumped  away  down  a  passage  and  entered 
a  room  at  the  end  of  it.  I  could  soon  hear 
the  sound  of  voices,  and  for  a  moment  I 
was  almost  determined  to  beat  a  retreat, 
when  suddenly  the  old  Jiiger  came  out  and 
beckoned  me  forward.  There  was  a  grin 
of  most  diabolical  delight  on  the  old  fel- 
lov/'s  features  as  I  passed  into  the  room 
and  closed  the  door  behind  me. 

"As  well  as  I  could  see  in  the  imper- 
fect light,  for  it  was  after  sunset,  the 
ai)artment  was  large  and  low-ceilinged, 
with  bookshelves  round  the  walls,  and 
stands  for  weapons  and  military  equip- 
ments here  and  there  through  it.  At  the 
stove,  and  busily  engaged  in  watching  a 
coffee-pot,  sat  the  Feld  himself,  a  loose 
grey  overcoat  covering  his  figure,  and  con- 
cealing all  of  him  but  two  immense  jack- 
boots that  peei)ed  out  beneath.  He  wore 
a  Miitze,  a  kind  of  Hungarian  ca]i,  and  a 
long  pipe  depended  from  his  mouth,  the 
bowl  resting  on  the  carpet.  The  most 
cons})icuous  feature  of  all  was,  however, 
his  enormous  mustache,  Avhich,  white  as 
snow,  touched  his  collar-bone  at  cither 
side. 

"  He  never  spoke  a  woi-d  as  I  entered, 
but  stared  at  me  steadfastly  and  sternly 
for  full  three  or  four  minutes.  Half  abash- 
ed by  this  scrutiny,  and  indignant  besides 
at  the  reception.  I  was  about  to  advance 
towards  him,  when  he  called  out,  as  if  on 
parade,  'Halt!     What  regiment,  cadet?' 

'"Franz  Carl  Infantry,  third  battalion,' 
said  I,  instantly  saluting  with  my  hand. 

"  '  Your  name?' 
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'"Frank  Dalton.' 
"  '  Your  business?' 


"'To  visit  my  grand-uncle,  the  Field- 
Marshal  von  Auersberg.' 

" '  And  is  it  thus,  younker,'  cried  lie, 
rising,  and  drawing  himself  \\\\  to  his  full 
height,  'that  you  dare  to  present  yourself 
before  a  feldzeugnieister  of  the  imperial 
army?  Have  they  not  taught  you  even  the 
commonest  rules  of  discipline  ?  Have  they 
left  you  in  the  luitive  barbarism  of  yonr 
own  savage  country,  that  you  dare,  against 
my  orders,  present  yourself  before  me  ? ' 

'"I  thought -the  claim  of  kindred ' 

began  I, 

" '  What  know  I  of  kindred,  sirrah  ? 
What  have  kith  and  kin  availed  »ze  ?  I 
have  stood  alone  in  the  world.  It  was 
not  to  kindred  I  owed  my  life  on  the  field 
of  Eosbach;  nor  was  it  a  relative  stanched 
my  bleeding  wounds  at  Wagram!' 

" '  The  name  of  Dalton ' 

" '  I  have  w^on  a  jirouder  one,  sir,  and 
would  not  be  reminded  by  you  from  what 
I've  started.  Where's  your  character- 
certificate?' 

"  '  I  have  not  brought  it  w^ith  me,  Herr 
General.  I  scarcely  thought  it  would  be 
the  first  question  my  father's  uncle  would 
put  to  me.' 

"  '  There  was  jorudence  in  the  omission, 
too,  sir,'  said  he,  not  heeding  my  remark. 
'But  I  have  it  here.'  And  he  drew  from 
a  portfolio  on  the  table  a  small  slip  of 
paper,  and  read:  '  "  Cadet  Dalton,  second 
company  of  the  third  battalion,  Franz  Carl 
Regiment.  Smart  on  service,  and  quick 
in  discipline,  but  forward  and  petulant 
with  those  above  him  in  rank.  Disposed 
to  pride  himself  on  birth  and  fortune,  and 
not  sufficiently  submissive  to  orders.  Twice 
in  arrest,  once,  Kurzgeschlosscn. "  A 
creditable  character,  sir!  Twice  in  arrest, 
and  once  in  irons!  And  v/ith  this  you 
claim  kindred  with  a  count  of  the  empire, 
and  an  imperial  field-marshal  !  On  the 
fifth  of  last  month  you  entertained  a  party 
at  dinner  at  the  Wilde  Man — most  of  them 
men  of  high  rank  and  large  fortune.  On 
the  eighteenth  you  drove  through  Maria 
Tell  with  a  team  of  four  horses,  and  passed 
the  drawbridge  and  the  moat  in  full  gallop. 
So  late  as  Wednesday  last  you  hoisted  a 
green  flag  on  the  steeple  of  the  village 
church,  on  pretense  of  honoring  your 
father's  birthday.  I  know  each  incident 
of  your  career,  sir,  and  have  watched  you 
with  shame  and  regret.  Tell  your  father, 
when  you  write  to  him,  that  all  the  favor 
of  my  august  master  would  not  endure 
the  test  of  two  such  proteges.  And  nov\^, 
back  to  your  quarters.' 


"  He  motioned  me  to  retire  with  a  gest- 
ure, and  I  fell  back,  almost  glad  at  any 
cost  to  escape.  I  had  just  reached  the  stair, 
when  the  Jjiger  called  me  back  to  his  pres- 
ence. 

"  '  Art  an  only  son  ?  "  asked  the  count, 
for  the  first  time  addressing  me  in  the 
second  person. 

"  I  bowed. 

"  '  And  hast  three  sisters  ?  ' 

"  'Two,  Herr  General.' 

"  '  Older  or  younger  than  thyself  ?' 

'"Both  older,  sir.' 

"  '  How  have  they  been  brought  up  ? 
Have  they  learned  thrift  and  housecraft,  or 
are  they  wasteful  and  reckless,  as  their 
native  country  and  their  name  would  be- 
speak them  ? ' 

"  '  Our  humble  fortune  is  the  best  an- 
swe  to  that  question,  sir.' 

"  '  It  is  not,  sirrali  ! '  cried  he,  angrily. 
'The  spendthrift  habit  survives  every  rem- 
nant of  the  state  that  gave  it  birth,  and  the 
beggar  can  be  as  improvident  as  the  prince. 
Go  ;  thou  hast  as  much  to  learn  of  the 
world  as  of  thy  duty.  Head  erect,  sir  ; 
shoulders  back  ;  the  right  thumb  more  for- 
wards. If  the  rest  of  tlie  battalion  be  like 
thee,  I'll  give  them  some  work  on  the  prater 
ere  long.' 

"A  haughty  wave  of  his  hand  now  fin- 
ished our  interview,  and,  once  outside  the 
door,  I  descended  the  stairs,  a  whole  flight 
at  every  bound,  in  terror  lest  anything 
should  induce  him  to  recall  me. 

"  And  this  is  uncle  Stcjihcn,  Nelly — this 
the  great  protector  we  used  to  build  our 
hopes  upon,  and  flatter  ourselves  would  be 
a  second  father  to  us  ! 

"When  I  came  out  into  the  street,  I 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  I  dreaded 
the  very  sight  of  a  comrade,  lest  he  should 
ask  me  about  our  meeting,  what  pocket- 
money  he  had  given  me,  and  how  soon  I 
should  be  an  officer.  It  was  only  when  I 
saw  Adolf  coming  towards  me  that  I  re- 
membered all  about  my  debt  to  him,  of 
which  I  had  not  spoken  one  word  to  my 
uncle.  I  ought  to  have  told  him  so,  frankly. 
Yes,  Nelly,  I  can  hear  the  murmured  dis- 
pleasure with  wliich  you  read  my  confes- 
sion, '  that  I  couldn't  do  it.'  I  Avas  unequal 
to  the  effort,  and  could  not  l)ring  myself 
to  destroy  that  whole  fabric  of  fictitious  in- 
terest in  which  I  had  wrapped  myself. 
What  would  Adolf  have  thought  of  me 
when  I  said,  I  have  neither  Avealth,  nor  sta- 
tion, nor  prospect — as  humble  a  soldier  as 
the  sentry  you  see  yonder?  Whnt  would 
become  of  that  romance  of  life  in  which  we 
have  so  often  spent  hours  reveling  in  a 
brilliant  future,   every  incident  of  which 
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grew  up  in  our  united  fancies,  and  seemed 
to  assume  reality  as  we  discussed  it  ?  Where 
— oh,  Nelly  !  to  "you  I  must  reveal  all — every 
weakness,  every  littleness  of  my  nature — 
where  would  be  the  homage  of  respect  the 
poor  Bursche  was  wont  to  show  the  nephew 
of  a  field-marshal  ?  No,  it  v/as  above  my 
strength  ;  and  so  I  took  his  arm  and  talked 
away  heedlessly  about  our  meeting,  avoid- 
ing, where  I  could,  all  mention  of  my  uncle, 
and  but  Jocularly  affecting  to  think  him  an 
original,  whose  strange,  old-fashioned  man- 
ner almost  concealed  the  strong  traits  of 
family  alfection. 

"  '  What  of  thy  promotion,  Frank  ?  ' 
asked  Adolf, 

'"It  will  come  in  its  own  good  time,' 
said  I,  carelessly.  '  Nothing  causes  more 
dissatisfaction  than  the  ra2)id  advancement 
of  cadets  of  noble  family.' 

"  '  But  they  could  make  thee  a  corporal, 
at  least  ?' 

"  1  laughed  scornfully  at  the  remark, 
and  merely  said,  'They  may  skip  over  the 
whole  sous-officier  grade, and  only  remember 
me  when  I'm  to  be  made  a  lieutenant.'  . 

'•  '  Thou  hast  grown  haughtier,  Frank,' 
said  he,  half  reproachfully,  '  since  thy  meet- 
ing with  the  "  Feld."'  Mayhap  in  a  day  or 
two  thou  wilt  not  like  to  be  seen  in  com- 
pany with  a  "  Wander-Bursche  ?"  ' 

"  I  was  bursting  to  throw  my  arms  round 
liis  neck,  and  say,  '  Never,  whatever  for- 
tune have  in  store  for  me  ;  thy  friendship 
is  like  a  brother's,  and  can  never  be  for- 
gotten ;'  but  pride — yes,  Nelly,  the  cursed 
pride  against  which  you  used  to  warn  me — 
sealed  my  lips  ;  and  when  I  spoke,  it  was 
something  so  cold,  so  meaningless,  and  so 
unworthy,  that  he  left  me.  I  know  not 
how  !  No  sooner  was  I  alone,  Nelly,  than 
I  burst  into  tears.  I  cried  for  very  shame  ; 
and  if  agony  could  expiate  my  fault,  mine 
should  have  done  so.  What  humiliation 
before  my  friend  could  equal  that  I  now 
felt  before  my  own  heart !  I  thought  of  all 
your  teachings,  dearest  Nelly ;  of  the  lessons 
you  gave  me  over  and  over  against  this  be- 
setting sin  of  my  nature  !  I  thought  of 
our  home,  Avhere  poor  Hanserl  was  treated 
by  us  as  a  friend  !  I  thought  of  our  last 
parting,  aiid  the  words  you  spoke  to  me  in 
warning  against  this  very  pride,  ignoble 
and  mean  as  it  is  ;  and,  oh  !  Avhat  would  I 
have  given  to  have  thrown  myself  into 
Adolf's  arms,  and  told  him  everything  !  I 
have  never  seen  him  si^ice  ;  he  wrote  to  me 
a  few  lines,  saying  that  he  should  pass 
through  Baden  on  his  way  to  Frankfort, 
and  offering  to  carry  a  letter  for  me  ;  but 
not  once  did  he  allude  to  my  debt,  nor  was 
there  the  slightest  hint  of  its  existence.  On 


this  I  wrote  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
loan,  and  a  jiressing  entreaty  that  he  would 
come  and  see  me  ;  but  lie  jiretended  one 
thing  and  another ;  affected  engagements 
at  the  only  hours  I  was  free  ;  and  at  last 
abru})tly  sent  for  my  letter  just  when  I  was 
writing  it.  I  had  much  more  to  tell  you, 
Nelly,  of  myself,  of  the  service,  and  of  my 
daily  life  here  ;  but  my  thoughts  are  now 
disturbed  and  scattered  ;  and  I  feel,  too, 
how  your  shame  for  my  shortcoming  will 
take  away  interest  from  what  I  sav.  You, 
Nelly,  will  have  courage  to  be  just  ;  tell 
him  all  that  I  have  been  weak  enough  to 
conceal ;  let  him  know  what  suffering  my 
unworthy  shame  has  cost  me  ;  and  above 
all,  that  I  am  not  ungrateful.' 

"It  seems  like  a  dream  all  that  you  tell 
me  of  Kate.  Is  she  still  in  Italy,  and 
where  ?  Would  she  A^rite  to  me  ?  I  am 
ashamed  to  ask  the  question  of  herself. 
They  spoke  of  our  brigade  being  sent  to 
Lombardy  ;  but  even  there  I  might  be  far 
away  from  her  ;  and  if  near,  in  the  veiy 
same  city,  our  stations  would  separate  us 
still  more  widely.  Oh,  Nelly  !  is  it  worth 
all  the  success  ever  ambition  the  most  suc- 
cessful won,  thus  to  tear  up  the  ties  of  fam- 
ily, and  make  brothers  and  sisters  strangers  ? 
Would  that  I  were  back  agsfln  with  you, 
and  dearest  Kate,  too  !  I  see  no  future 
here  ;  the  dull  round  of  daily  discipline, 
teaching  nothing  but  obedience,  shuts  out 
speculation  and  hope  !  Where  are  the 
glorious  enterprises,  the  splendid  chances  I 
often  dreamed  of  ?  My-  hap])iest  moments 
now  are  recalling  the  past  ;  the  long  winter 
evenings  beside  the  hearth,  Avhile  Hans  was 
reading  out  to  us.  There  are  rumors  of 
great  changes  in  the.  world  of  Europe  ;  but 
to  us  they  are  only  the  thunderings  of  a 
distant  storm,  to  break  out  in  what  (juarter 
we  know  not.  Oh,  Nelly  !  if  it  should  lead 
to  war  !  if  some  glorious  struggle  were  to 
break  in  upon  this  sluggish  apathy  ! 

"  Adolf  has  sent  again  for  this  letter,  so 
I  must  close  it.  He  Avill  not,  he  says,  jjass 
through  Baden,  but  will  post  this  in  Munich 
— so  good-bye,  dearest  sister.  Tell  papa 
all  that  you  dare  to  tell  of  me,  and  fare- 
well. "Frank  Dalton. 

"  When  you  write,  it  must  be  under  cover 
to  the  '  Herr  Hau})tman  von  Gauss,  2ten 
Compagnie,  3  Linien  Bataillon,  Franz  Carl 
Infanteric.'  Don't  forget  this  long  address, 
nor  to  add  a  line  to  the  captain  himself, 
who  is  a  good-looking  fellow,  but  somewhat 
conceited. 

"  I  have  just  heard  old  Auersberg  is  to 
have  a  command  again.  I'm  heartily  sorry 
for  it.     So  much  for  family  influence  !" 
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If  the  reader's  patience  has  lasted  through 
this  long  letter  of  Frank's,  it  was  more  than 
Peter  Dalton's  did.  For  what  between  his 
ee>tasy  at  Kate's  good  fortune,  his  own 
rambling  speeulations  on  all  that  should 
follow  from  it,  and,  above  all,  Avhat  from 
the  slurring,  monotonous  tone  in  which 
I\*'elly  passed  over  such  portions  as  she  did 
not  wisli  him  to  hear,  he  grew  gradually 
more  abstracted  and  dreamy,  and  at  last 
fell  off  into  a  deep  and  most  happy  slum- 
ber. Not  a  syllable  did  he  hear  of  the  old 
Feld's  reception  of  Frank,  nor  did  he  even 
awake  as  little  Hans  stumped  into  the 
room,with  a  statf  in  either  liand — aids,  that, 
since  his  accident,  he  could  never  dispense 
with. 

"I  heard  that  3'ou  had  letters,  friiulein," 
said  he  ;  "  do  tliey  bring  good  tidings  ?  " 

"Some  would  call  them  so,  Ilanserl," 
said  she,  with  a  sigh.  "  Kate  is  about  to 
be  married." 

Hanserl  made  no  reply,  but  sat  slowly 
down,  and  crossed  his  arms  before  him. 

"  The  great  Russian  Prince  Midchekoff, 
of  Avhom  you  may  liave  heard." 

''  I  have  seen  him,  frimlein  ;  he  was  here 
in  Baden,  three  years  ago." 

"  Oh,  then,  tell  me,  Hanserl,  Y,^hat  is  he 
like  ?  Is  he  young  and  frank-looking  ? 
Seems  he  one  that  should  have  won  a 
maiden's  heart  so  suddenly,  that — that " 

"No,  not  that  she  couldn't  have  written 
to  her  sister  and  asked  for  counsel,  fniu- 
lein,"  said  Hans,  continuing  her  sentence. 
"The  prince  is  a  cold,  austere  man,  proud  to 
his  equals,  I  believe,  but  familiar  enough  to 
such  as  me.  I  remember  how  he  asked  me  of 
my  life,  where  I  came  from,  and  how  I  lived. 
He  seemed  curious  to  hear  about  the  train 
of  thoughts  suggested  by  living  amid  ob- 
jects of  such  childish  interest,  and  asked 
me,  '  If  I  did  not  often  fancy  that  this 
mock  world  around  me  was  the  real  one  ?  ' 
'  You  are  right,  Hcrr  Printz,'  said  I  ;  'but, 
after  all,  here,  at  least,  we  are  equals.' 
'  How  so  ? '  said  he.  '  That  ijour  real  world 
is  as  great  a  mockery  as  mine.'  *_Thou  art 
right,  dwarf,'  said  he,  thoughtfully,  and 
fell  a-musing.  Pie  should  not  have  called 
me  dwarf,  for  men  know  me  as  Hans 
Roeckle — and  this  is  your  sister's  husband  !" 

"Is  he  mild  and  gentle-mannered?" 
asked  Nelly,  eagerly. 

"  The  great  are  always  so,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen  ;  none  but  base  metal  rings  loudly, 
maiden.  It  is  part  of  their  pride  to  coun- 
terfeit humility. " 

"  And  his  features,  Hans  ?  " 

"  Like  one  of  those  portraits  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Wtirtzburg.  One  who  had  passions 
and  a  temper  for  a  feudal  age,  and   wtis 


condemned  to  the  slavery  of  our  civiliza- 
tion." 

"  He  is  much  older  than  Kate  ?"  asked 
she  again. 

"I  have  seen  too  few  like  liim  even  to 
guess  at  his  age  ;  besides,  men  of  his  stamp 
begin  life  with  old  temperaments,  and  time 
wears  them  but  little." 

"  Oh,  Hanserl,  this  seems  not  to  promise 
well.  Kate's  own  nature  is  frank,  gener- 
ous and  impulsive  ;  how  will  it  consort  witli 
the  cold  traits  of  his  ?  " 

"  She  marries  not  for  happiness,  but  for 
ambition,  maiden.  Tliey  who  ascend  the 
mountain-top  to  look  down  u])on  the  scene 
below  them,  must  not  expect  the  sheltering 
softness  of  the  valley  at  tlieir  feet.  The 
fraulein  Kate  is  beautiful,  and  she  would 
have  the  homage  that-  is  paid  to  beauty. 
She  has  chosen  her  road  in  life  :  let  us  at 
least  hope  she  knows  how  to  tread  it ! " 

There  was  a  tone  of  almost  sternness  in 
Hanserl's  manner  that  Nelly  Avell  knew 
boded  deep  and  intense  feeling,  and  she  for- 
bore to  question  him  further  for  some  time. 

"  You  will  leave  this,  then,  fraulein  ?  " 
said  he  at  last  ;  "you  will  quit  the  humble 
valley  for  the  great  world  ?  " 

"  i  know  not,  Hanserl,  Avhat  my  father 
may  decide.  Kate  speaks  of  our  joining 
her  in  Russia  ;  but  the  long  journey  in  his 
infirm  state,  not  to  speak  of  other  reasons, 
may  prevent  this.  Shall  I  tell  you  of 
Frank  ?  Here  is  a  long  letter  from  him." 
And,  almost  w^ithout  waiting  for  his  re- 
ply, she  read  out  the  greater  portion  of  the 
epistle. 

"  I  like  the  old  Feld  !  "  cried  Hans,  en- 
thusiastically. "He  would  teach  the  boy 
submission,  and  self-reliance,  too — lessons 
that,  however  wide  apart  they  seem,  go 
ever  hand  in  hand — an  old  warrior  that 
has  trained  his  bold  nature  to  habits  of 
obedience  in  many  a  year  of  trial  and  in- 
justice, unfriended  and  alone,  with  nothing 
but  his  stout  heart  and  good  sword  to  sus- 
tain him.  I  like  that  Feld,  and  would 
gladly  pledge  him  in  a  glass  of  Stein- 
berger  !  " 

"And  you  shall,  my  little  man,"  said 
Dalton,  waking  up,  and  catching  the  last 
words  of  Hanserl's  speech.  "The  old 
count  w\as  kind  to  Frank,  and  I'll  drink 
his  health  this  night,  with  all  the  honors. 
Read  him  the  letter,  Nelly.  Show  him  how^ 
old  Stephen  received  the  boy.  That's  blood 
for  you  ! — a  true  Dalton  !  " 

Hanserl  stared  from  father  to  daughter, 
and  back  again,  without  speaking  ;  while 
Nelly,  blushing  deeply,  held  down  -her 
head,  without  a  word. 

"  His  letter  to  us  was  dry  enough.     But 
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what  matter  for  that  ?  He  never  wrote  a 
lino — maybe,  didn't  speak  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish for  upwards  of  forty  years.  You  can't 
expect  a  man  to  have  the  '  Elegant  Cor- 
respondent' at  liis  lingers'  ends  after  that 
space  of  time.  But  the  heart  ! — that's  the 
main  point,  Hans.  The  heart  is  in  the 
right  place.  Read  that  bit  over  again, 
oSTelly  ;  I  forget  the  words  he  said. " 

"  Oh,  no,  papa.  Hans  has  just  heard  it 
all,  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  you  know 
we  have  so  much  to  do  Here's  Lady  Hes- 
ter's note,  and  here's  one  from  the  prince, 
still  unopened." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure.  I'm  certain  you'll  ex- 
cuse me,  Hans,"  said  Dalton,  putting  on 
his  spectacles,  while  he  assumed  a  manner 
of  condescending  urbanity  very  puzzling 
to  the  poor  dwarf.  "  Why,  Nelly  dear, 
this  is  French.  Give  me  that  note  of 
Lady  Hester's,  and  do  you  take  this.  Oh  ! 
by  my  conscience,  I'm  no  better  off  now  ! 
The  devil  such  writing  as  this  ever  I  seen  ! 
It's  all  'm's'  and  'w's,'  every  bit  of  it. 
You'll  keep  them  both  for  the  evening,  my 
dear.  Hans  will  dine  with  us,  and  I'll  go 
out  to  look  for  a  bit  of  fish,  and  see  if  I 
can  find  another  pleasant  fellow  to  round 
off  the  table  with  us.  God  be  with  old 
Kilmurray  MOIahon,  wliere  I  could  have 
had  twenty  as  easy  as  two,  and  each  of  them 
a  good  warrant  for  four  bottles  besides  ! 
Isn't  it  a  droll  world  ?  "  muttered  he,  as  he 
took  down  his  hat  and  descended  the  stairs. 
"A.  good  dinner,  and  only  a  cripple  for 
company  !  Faix  !  I'm  like  the  chap  in  the 
Bible  that  had  to  ask  the  beggars  and  the 
blackguards  when  he  couldn't  get  better." 
And  with  this  very  wise  reflection,  Peter 
Dalton  hummed  a  jig  to  himself  as  he  took 
his  way  to  the  fish -market. 


CHAPTEE  XLIV. 

HAPPY   DAY   FOR   PETER   DALTON. 

A  YOUTHFUL  heir  never  experienced  a 
more  glorious  burst  of  delight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  twenty-first  birthday  than  did 
Peter  Dalton  feel  as  he  sauntered  down  the 
principal  street  of  Baden,  it  was  with  a 
step  almost  elastic,  and  his  head  high,  that 
he  went  along,  not  humbly  returning  the 
"Good-day"  of  the  bowing  shopkeeper, 
but  condescendingly  calling  his  worthy 
creditors — for  such  nearly  all  of  them  were 
— by  their  Cliristian  names,  he  gave  them 
to  believe  that  he  was  still,  as  ever,  their 
kind  and  generous  patron  ! 

There  was  scarcely  a  shop  or  a  stall  he 


did  ]iot  linger  beside  for  a  minute  or  two. 

Everywhere  there  was  something  not  only 

which    he    liked,    but     actually    needed. 

Never   did  wants  accumulate   so  rapidly  ! 

I  With  a  comprehensiNe  grasp  thev  extended 

jto  every  branch  of  trade  and  merchandise 

.  —ranging  from,  jewelry  to  gin,  and  taking 

in  all,  from  fur  slippers  to  sausages. 

I      His  first   visit  was   to  Abel  Kraus,  the 

,  banker    and    money-lender — a   little   den, 

which  often  before  he  had  entered  with  a 

craven  heart  and  a  sinking  spirit,  for  Abel 

I  was  a  shrewd  old  Israelite,  and  seemed  to 

[  read  the  very  schedule  of  a  man's  debts  in 

the  wrinkles  around   his  mouth.     Dalton 

;  now  unbarred  the  half  door  and  stalked  in, 

\  as  if  he  would  carry  the  place  by  storm. 

;      The  man  of    money  was  munching  his 

:  breakfast  of  hard  eggs  and  black  bread — 

I  the    regulation    full  diet  of    misers  in  all 

j  Germany — when  Peter  caA  alierly  touched. 

j  his    hat  and  sat  down.      Not  a  Avord  did 

!  Abel  speak.  No  courtesies  about  the  season 

!  or  the  weather,  the  funds  or  the  money- 

I  market,  were  worth  bestowing  on  so  poor 

a  client,  and  so  he  ate  on,  scarcely  deigning 

'  even  a  glance  towards  him. 

!      "When  you've  done  with  the  garlic,  old 

boy,  I've  some  work  for  you,"  said  Dalton, 

'  crossing  his  arms  pretentiously. 

'      "  But   what   if   I   do    not   accept   your 

work?    What,  if  I  tell  you  that  we  shall 

have  no  more  dealings  together?    The  two 

last  bills " 

"They'll  be  paid,  Abel— they'll  be  paid. 
Don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion.  Times  is 
improving — Ireland's  looking  up,  man." 

"I  think  she  is,"  muttered  the  Jew,  in- 
solently; "she  is  looking  up  like  the  beg- 
gar that  asks  for  alms,  yonder." 

"Tear  and  ages!''  cried  Dalton,  with  a 
stroke  of  his  fist  upon  the  table  that  made 
every  wooden  bowl  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
jump  and  ring  again — "tear  and  ages! 
take  care  what  you  say.  By  the  soul  in 
my  body,  if  you  say  a  syllable  against  the 
old  country,  I'll  smash  every  stick  in  the 
place,  and  your  own  bones  besides!  Y^'e  mis- 
erable ould  heathen!  that  hasn't  a  thought 
above  sweating  a  guinea — how  dare  you  do 
it?" 

"  Why  do  you  come  into  my  counting- 
house  to  insult  me,  saar?  Why  you  come 
where  no  one  ask  you  ?  " 

"  Is  it  waiting  for  an  invitation  I'd  be, 
Abel;  is  it  ex])ecting  a  card  with  ould 
Kraus's  compliments?''  said  Dalton,  laugh- 
ing. "  Sure,  isn't  the  place  o])en  like  the 
fish-market,  or  the  ball-room,  or  the 
chapel,  or  any  place  of  divarsion?  There, 
now;  kec])  your  temper,  old  boy,  1  tell  ye, 
there's  luck  before  ye!  What  d'ye  think  of 
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that?"  and,  as  he  si)okc,  he  drew  fortli 
one  of  the  bills,  and  lianded  it. across  the 
counter;  and  then,  after  gloating  as  it  were 
over  the  ciiauged  expression  of  the  Jew's 
features,  he  handed  a  second  and  a  third. 

''  These  arc  good  papers,  Herr  von  Dal- 
ton;  no  better!  The  exchange,  too,  is  in 
your  favor;  we  are  giving — let  me  see — ten 
and  tliree-eighths  '  convenzions-gelt.'  " 

"  To  the  devil  I  fling  your  three-eighths! " 
cried  Dalton.  "I  never  forgot  the  old 
song  at  school  that  says,  '  Fractions  drives 
iHC  mad.''' 

'•'Ah,  always  droll — always  merry!" 
CMckled  out  Abel.  "  How  will  you  have 
these  moneys?" 

*'•  In  a  bag — a  good  strong  canvas-bag!  *' 

'•  Yes,  to  be  sure,  in  a  bag;  but  I  was 
ab'king  how  you'd  have  them.  I  mean,  in 
what  coin — in  what  for  '  gelt.' " 

'•'  Oh,  that's  it! "  cried  Dalton.  "  Well, 
give  me  a  little  of  everything.  Let  me 
have  *  louis  '  to  spend,  and  '  groschen '  to 
give  the  beggars.  Bank-notes,  too,  I  like; 
one  feels  no  regret  in  parting  with  the  dirty 
paper,  that  neither  jingles  nor  shines:  and 
a  few  crown  pieces,  Abel;  the  ring  of  them 
on  a  table  is  like  a  brass  band!  " 

'•'  So  you  shall — so  you  shall,  Herr  von 
Dalton.  Ha!  ha!  ha"!  You  are  the  only 
man  ever  make  me  laugh ! " 

'•'  By  my  conscience,  then,  it's  more  than 
you  deserve,  Abel;  for  you've  very  often 
nearly  made  me  cry,"  said  Dalton,  with  a 
little  sigh  over  the  past,  as  he  recalled  it  to 
his  memory. 

The  Jew  did  not  either  heed  or  hear  the 
remark;'  for,  having  put  away  the  remnant 
of  his  frugal  breakfast,  he  now  began  a  very 
intricate  series  of  calculations  respecting 
interest,  and  exchange,  and  commission,  at 
which  poor  Dalton  gazed  in  a  most  com- 
plete mystification. 

"■  Fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, at  ten 
tliree-eighths — less  cost  of  commission;  I 
will  not  charge  you  the  one  per  cent. " 

"  Charge  all  "that's  fair,  and  no  favor, 
old  boy." 

"  I  mean  that  I  will  not  treat  the  Herr 
von  Dalton  like  a  stranger " 

'•'  I  was  going  to  say,  treat  me  like  a 
Christian,"  said  Dalton,  laughing;  ''but 
maybe  that's  the  most  expensive  thing  go- 
ing." 

"Always  droll — always  have  his  jest," 
cackled  Abel.  "  Now,  there's  an  agio  on 
gold,  you  pay  five  kreutzers  for  every 
louis." 

"By  G-eorge!  I'll  take  a  shipload  of 
them  at  the  same  price." 

"Ha!  I  mean  you  pay  that  over  the 
value,"  said  the  Jew. 


''Faix!  I  often  promised  to  pay  more," 
said  Dalton,  sighing;  "and  what's  worse, 
on  stamped  pa})er,  too !  " 

As  the  Jew  grew  deeper  in  his  figures, 
Dalton  rambleil  on  about  Ireland  juid  her 
prospects,  for  lie  wished  it  to  be  supposed 
that  his  present  affluence  was  the  long-ex- 
pected remittance  from  his  estates.  "  We'll 
get  riglit  yet,"  muttered  he,  "if  they'll 
only  give  us  time;  but  ye  see,  this  is  the 
way  it  is:  we're  like  an  overloaded  least 
that  can't  pull  his  cart  through  the  mud, 
and  then  the  English  comes  up,  and 
thrashes  us.  By  course,  we  get  weaker 
and  weaker — licking  and  abusing  never 
made  any  one  strong  yet.  At  last  down  we 
come  on  our  knees  vtith  a  smash.  Well, 
ye'd  think,  then,  that  anybody  with  a  grain 
of  sense  would  say,  '  Take  some  of  the  load 
off  the  poor  devil's  back — ease  him  a  bit 
till  he  gets  strength.'  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  All  they  do  is  to  tell  us  that  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  falling 
— that  every  other  people  was  doing  well 
but  ourselves — that  it's  a  way  we  have  of 
lying  down,  just  to  get  somebody  to  pick 
us  up,  and  such  like.  And  the  blackguard 
newspapers  raises  the  cry  against  us,  and 
devil  a  thief,  or  a  housebreaker,  or  a  high- 
way robber  they  take  that  they  don't  put 
him  down  in  the  police  reports  as  a  '  hulk- 
ing Irishma^,'  or  a  'native  of  the  Emerald 
Isle.'  '  Paddy  Fitzsimons,  or  Peter  O'Shea, 
was  brought  up  this  mornin'  for  cutting 
off  his  wife's  head  with  a  trowel.'  'Molly 
Maguire  was  indicted  for  scraping  her  baby 
to  death  with  an  oyster-shell.'  That's  the 
best  word  they  have  for  us!  'Ain't  ye  the 
plague  of  our  lives?'  they're  always  saying. 
'Do  ye  ever  give  us  a  moment's  peace?' 
And  why  the  blazes  don't  ye  send  us  adrift, 
then?  Why  don't  ye  let  us  take  our  own 
road?  We  don't  want  your  company — 
faix!  we  never  found  it  too  agreeable.  It's 
come  to  that  now,  that  it  would  better  be 
a  Hottentot  or  a  Chinese  than  an  Irishman! 
Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  but  we're  hardly  treated!" 

"  Will  you  run  your  eye  over  that  paper, 
Herr  von  Dalton,  and  see  if  it  be  all  cor- 
rect?" said  Abel,  handing  him  a  very  com- 
plex-looking array  of  figures. 

"  'Tis  little  the  wiser  I'll  be  when  I  do," 
muttered  Dalton  to  himself,  as  he  put  on 
his  spectacles  and  affected  to  consider  the 
statement.  "Fourteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three — I  wish  they  were  pounds,  but  they're 
only  florins — and  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one — five  and  two  is  seven 
and  nine  is  fifteen.  No,  seven  and  nine  is 
— I  wish  Nelly  was  here.  Bad  luck  to  the 
multiijlication-table.  I  used  to  be  licked 
for  it  every  day  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  it'e 
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been  a  curse  to  rae  since  I  was  a  man. 
Seven  and  nine  is  fourteen,  or  thereabouts 
— a  figure  wouldn't  signify  much,  one  way 
or  t'other.  Interest  at  three-quarters  for 
twenty-one  days — there,  I'm  done  com- 
plete !  Out  of  the  four  first  rules  in 
Gough  I'm  a  child,  and  indeed,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I'm  no  great  things  after  subtrac- 
tion." 

"You  will  perceive  that  I  make  the 
charges  for  postage,  commission,  and  any 
otlier  expenses,  in  one  sum.  This  little 
claim  of  fifty-eight  florins  covers  all." 

"  Well,  and  reasonable  it  is,  that  I  must 
say,''  cried  Dalton,  who,  looking  at  the 
whole  as  a  lucky  windfall,  was  by  no  means 
indisposed  to  see  others  share  in  the  good 
fortune.  "  How  much  is  coming  to  me, 
Abel  ?  " 

"  Your  total  balance  is  four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  florins  eight 
kreutzers,  Mtintze,"  said  Abel,  giving  the 
sum  a  resonance  of  voice  highly  imposing 
and  impressive. 

"  How  many  pounds  is  that,  now  ? " 
ayked  Peter. 

"  Something  over  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  sterling,  sir." 

"  Is  it  ?  Faith  !  a  neat  little  sum.  Not 
bat  I  often  got  rid  of  as  much  of  an  even- 
ing at  blind-hookey,  with  old  Carters,  of 
the  Queen's  Bays.  Ye  don't  know  Car- 
ters ?  Faix  !  and  ye'd  be  the  very  man  he 
would  know,  if  ye  were  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. I  wish  he  was  here  to-day  ;  and 
tliat  reminds  me  that  I  must  go  over  to  the 
market,  and  see  what's  to  be  had.  Ye 
don't  happen  to  know  if  there's  any  fish 
to-day?" 

Abel  could  not  answer  this  important 
qaestion,  but  offered  to  send  his  servant  to 
inquire  ;  but  Dalton,  declining  the  atten- 
tion, strolled  out  into  the  street,  jingling 
his  napoleons  in  his  pocket  as  he  went, 
and  feeling  all  the  imjiortance "  and  self- 
respect  that  a  well-filled  purse  confers  on 
him  who  has  long  known  the  penniless 
straits  of  poverty.  He  owed  something  on 
every  side  of  him  ;  but  he  could  bear  to 
face  his  creditors  now  :  he  was  neither  ob- 
liged to  be  occupied  with  a  letter,  or  sunk 
in  a  fit  of  abstraction  as  he  passed  them  ; 
nay,  he  was  even  jocular  and  familiar,  and 
venttired  to  criticise  the  wares  for  which, 
once,  he  was  almost  grateful. 

"  Send  your  boy  down  to  tlie  lioitse  for 
some  money — ya  needn't  mind  the  bill ; 
but  I'll  give  you  fifty  florins.  There's  a 
trifle  on  account.  Put  them  ten  naps,  to 
my  credit ;  that  will  wipe  off  some  of  our 
scores  ;  it's  good  for  forty  crowns."  Such 
were  the  brief  sentences  that  he  addressed 


to  the  amazed  sho})keepcrs  as  he  passed 
along ;  for  Peter,  like  Louis  Philippe, 
couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  an  account,  and 
always  paid  something  in  liquidation.  It 
was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  ab- 
stained from  inviting  each  of  them  to  din- 
ner ;  nothing  but  his  fear  of  disjdeasing 
Nelly  could  have  restrained  him.  He  would 
have  asked  the  whole  village  if  he  dared, 
ay,  and  made  them  drunk  too,  if  they'd 
have  let  him.  "  She's  so  high  in  her  no- 
tions." ho  kept  muttering  to  himself ;  "that 
confounded  i)ride  about  familv,  and  the 
like!  Well,  thank  God!  Tnever  had 
that  failing.  If  I  knew  we  were  better 
than  other  peoj^le,  it  never  made  me  un- 
neighborly  ;  I  was  always  free  and  affable  ; 
my  worst  enemy  couldn't  say  other  of  me. 
I'd  like  to  have  these  poor  fellows  to  din- 
ner, and  give  them  a  skinful  for  once  in 
their  lives,  just  to  drink  Kate's  health,  and 
Frank's;  they'd  think  of -the  Daltons  for 
many  a  long  year  to  come — the  good  old 
Dalton  blood,  that  never  mixed  with  the 
puddle  !  What  a  heavenly  day  it  is  !  and 
an  elegant  fine  market.  There's  a  bit  of 
roasting  beef  would  feed  a  dozen  ;  and 
maybe  that  isn't  a  fine  trout  !  Well,  well, 
but  them's  cauliflowers  !  Chickens  and 
ducks — chickens  and  ducks — a  whole  street 
of  them  !  And  there's  a  wild  turkey — 
mighty  good  eating,  too  !  and  venison  ! — 
ah  !  but  it  hasn't  the  flavor,  nor  the  fat  ! 
Faix  !  and  not  bad  either,  a  neck  of  mut- 
ton with  onions,  if  one  had  a  tumbler  of 
whisky-punch  afterwards. " 

Thus  communing  with  himself,  he  passed 
along,  totally  inattentive  to  the  solicitations 
of  those  who  usually  su^jplied  the  humble 
wants  of  his  household,  and  who  now 
sought  to  tempt  him  by  morsels  whose 
merits  lay  rather  in  frugality  than  good 
cheer. 

As  Dalton  drew  near  his  own  door,  he 
heard  the  sounds  of  a  stranger's  voice  from 
within.  Many  a  time  a  similar  warning 
had  apprised  him  that  some  troublesome 
dun  had  gained  admittance,  and  was  tor- 
turing poor  Nelly  v^^ith  his  importunities  ; 
and  on  these  occasions  Peter  was  wont, 
with  more  cunning  than  kindness,  to  steal 
noiselessly  downstairs  again,  and  wait  till 
the  enemy  had  evacuated  the  fortress. 
Now,  however,  a  change  had  come  over  his 
fortunes,  and  with  his  hat  set  jauntily  on 
one  side,  and  his  hands  stuck  carelessly  in 
his  pockets,  he  kicked  open  the  door  with 
his  foot,  and  entered. 

Nelly  was  seated  near  the  stove,  in  con- 
versation with  a  man,  who,  in  evident  re- 
spect, had  taken  his  place  near  the  door, 
and  from  which  he  rose,  to  salute  Dalton 
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as  he  came  in.  The  traveler — for  siicli  liis 
"blouse  "  or  traveling-froek  showed  him  to 
be,  as  well  as  the  knapsack  and  stick  at  his 
feet — was  a  hale,  fresh-looking  man  of 
about  thirty  ;  his  appearance  denoting  an 
humble  walk  in  life,  but  with  uotliing  that 
bordered  on  poverty. 

'•  Herr  Brawcr,  ]iapa — Adolf  Brawer," 
suid  Nelly,  whispicring  the  last  words,  to 
remind  him  more  cjuickly  of  the  name. 

"  Servant,  sir,"  said  lialton,  condescend- 
ingly ;  for  the  profound  deference  of  the 
stranger's  manner  at  once  suggested  to 
liim  their  relative  conditions. 

'•I  kiss  your  hand,"  said  Adolf,  with 
the  respectful  salutation  of  a  thorough 
Austrian,  while  he  bowed  again  with  even 
deeper  humility. 

*'The  worthy  man  T.'ho  was  so  kind  to 
Frank,  papa,"  said  Nelly,  in  deep  confu- 
sion, as  she  saw  the  scrutinizing  and  almost 
depreciating  look  with  which  Dalton  re- 
garded him. 

"  Oh,  the  pedlar  !"  said  Dalton,  at  last, 
as  the  remembrance  flashed  on  him. 
"  This  is  the  pedlar,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  papa.  He  came  out  of  his  waj^ 
from  Durlach,  just  to  tell  us  about  Frank  ; 
to  say  how  tall  he  had  grown — taller  than 
himself,  he  says — and  so  good-looking,  too. 
It  was  so  kind  in  him." 

"  Oh,  very  kind,  no  doubt  of  it — very 
kind,  indeed  ! "  said  Dalton,  with  a  laugh 
of  most  dubious  expression.  "Did  he  say 
nothing  of  Frank's  debt  to  him  ?  Hasn't 
that  I  0  U  .you  were  talking  to  me  about 
anything  to  say  to  this  visit  ?" 

"  He  never  spoke  of  it — never  alluded 
to  it,"  cried  she,  eagerly. 

"Maybe  he  won't  be  so  delicate  with 
me,"  said  Dalton.  "  Sit  down,  Mr.  Brawer; 
make  no  ceremony  here.  We're  stopping 
in  this  little  place  till  our  house  is  got 
ready  for  us.  So  you  saw  Frank,  and  he's 
looking  well  ?  " 

"  The  finest  youth  in  the  regiment. 
They  know  him  through  all  Vienna  as  the 
'Handsome  Cadet.'" 

"And  so  gentle-mannered  and  unaf- 
fected," cried  Nelly. 

■  "  Kind  and  civil  to  his  inferiors  ?  "  said 
Dalton;  "I  hope  he's  that." 

"He  condescended  to  know  me,"  said 
Brawer,   "  and  call  me  his  friend." 

"  Well,  and  maybe  ye  were,"  said  Peter, 
with  a  majestic  wave  of  the  hand.  "A 
real-born  gentleman,  as  Frank  is,  may  take 
a  beggar  off  the  streets  and  be  intimate 
with  him.  Them's  my  sentiments.  Mark 
what  I  say,  Mr.  Brawer,  and  you'll  find, 
as  you  go  through  life,  if  it  isn't  true  : 
good  blood  may  mix  with  the  puddle  every 


day  of  the  year,  and  not  be  the  worse  of 
it!" 

"  Frank  is  so  grateful  to  you,"  broke  in 
Nelly,  eagerly  :  "  and  we  are  so  grateful 
for  all  your  kindness  to  him  ! " 

"  What  an  honor  to  me  tiuit  he  should  so 
speak  of  me  !  "  said  the  pedlar,  feelingly — 
"  I,  who  had  no  claim  upon  his  memory  !  " 

"  There  was  a  trille  of  money  between 
you,  I  think,"  said  Dalton,  ostentatiously; 
"'  have  you  any  notion  of  what  it  is  ?" 

"  I  came  not  here  to  collect  a  debt,  Herr 
von  Dalton,"  said  Adolf,  rising,  and  as- 
suming a  look  of  almost  fierceness  in  his 
pride. 

"  Very  well,  very  well,  just  as  you  please," 
said  Dalton,  carelessly  ;  "  it  will  come  with 
his  other  accounts  in  the  half-year  ;  for,  no 
matter  how  liberal  a  man  is  to  his  boys, 
he'll  be  pestered  with  bills  after  all  ! 
There's  blackguards  will  be  lending  them 
money,  and  teachin'  them  extiagnnce, 
just  out  of  devilment,  I  believe.  1  know 
well  how  it  used  to  be  with  myself  when  I 
was  in  old  '  Trinity,'  long  ago.  There 
was  a  little  chap  of  the  name  of  Foley, 
and,  by  the  same  token,  a  pedlar,  too " 

"  Oh,  papa,  he's  going  away,  and  you 
haven't  thanked  him  yet  ! "  cried  Nelly, 
feelingly. 

"  What  a  hurry  he's  in!"  said  Dalton,  as 
he  watched  the  eager  haste  with  which  the 
pedlar  was  now  arranging  the  straps  of  his 
knapsack. 

"Would  you  not  ask  him  to  stay — to 
dine  with  us  ? "  faltered  Nelly,  in  a  low, 
faint  whisper. 

"  The  pedlar — to  dine  ?  "  asked  Dalton, 
with  a  look  of  astonishment. 

"Frank's  only  friend!"  sighed  she, 
mournfully. 

"  By  my  conscience,  sometimes  I  don't 
know  if  I'm  standing  on  my  head  or  my 
heels,"  cried  Dalton,  as  he  Aviped  his 
brows,  with  a  look  of  utter  bewilderment. 
"A  pedlar  to  dinner!  There  now — that's 
it — more  haste  worse  speed  :  he's  broke 
that  strap  in  his  hurry." 

"Shall  I  sew  it  for  you?"  said  Nelly, 
stooping  down  and  taking  out  her  needle  as 
she  spoke. 

"■  Oh,  friiulein,  how  good  of  you  !"  cried 
Adolf  ;  and  his  Avholo  face  beamed  with  an 
expression  of  delight.  "How  dearly  shall 
I  value  this  old  pack  hereafter  !  " 

These  last  words,  scarcely  muttered  above 
his  breath,  were  overheard  by  Nelly,  and  a 
deep  blush  covered  her  cheeks  as  she  bent 
over  the  work. 

"  Where's  your  own  maid  ?  Couldn't 
one  of  the  women  do  it  as  well  ? "  cried 
Dalton,  impatiently.     "Ye'd  not  believe. 
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Mr.  Brawer,  that  we  have  tlie  liouse  full 
of  servants  this  minute  ;  a  set  of  devils 
feasting  and  fattening  at  one's  expense." 

"  Thanks,  frilulein,"  said  the  pedlar, 
as  slie  finished  ;  '*'  you  little  know  how  I 
shall  treasure  this  hereafter. " 

'*  Ask  him  to  stay,  pai)a,  whispered  Nelly 
once  more. 

"  Sure  he's  a  pedlar  ! ''  muttered  Dalton, 
indignantly. 

^'  At  least  thank  him.  Tell  him  you  are 
grateful  to  him." 

"  He'd  rather  I'd  buy  ten  yards  of  dam- 
aged calico — that's  the  flattery  /^e'd  under- 
stand best,"  said  Dalton,  with  a  grin. 

"  Farewell,  Herr  von  13alton.  Farewell, 
frilulein  ! "  said  Adolf.  And  with  a  bow 
of  deep  respect  he  slowly  retired  from  the 
room,  while  Nelly  turned  to  the  window 
to  conceal  her  shame  and  sorrow  together. 

"  It  was  this  very  morning,"  muttered 
Dalton,  angrily,  "  when  I  spoke  of  giving 
a  little  dinner  party,  you  did  nothing  but 
turn  up  your  nose  at  this,  that,  and  t'other. 
There  was  nobody  good  enough,  forsooth  ! 
Tliere  was  Monsieur  Ratteau,  the  '  crou- 
pier' of  the  tables  there,  a  very  nice  man, 
with  elegant  manners,  and  the  finest  shirt- 
studs  ever  I  seen,  and  you  wouldn't  hear 
of  him." 

Nelly  heard  little  of  this  reproachful 
speech,  for,  sunk  in  the  recess  of  the  win- 
dow, she  was  following  with  her  eyes  the 
retiring  figure  of  Adolf  Brawer.  He  had 
just  crossed  the  Platz,  and  ere  he  turned 
into  a  side  street  he  stopped,  wheeled 
round,  and  made  a  gesture  of  farewell  to- 
wards the  spot  where,  unseen  by  him,  Nelly 
was  still  standing. 

^'  lie  is  gone  !"  miittered  she,  half-aloud. 

"  Well,  God  speed  him  !"  rejoined  Dal- 
ton, testily.  "  I  never  could  abide  a  ped- 
lar." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


MADAME  DE    UEIDENDORF. 


Kate  Dalton's  was  a  heavy  heart  as, 
seated  beside  her  new  friend,  she  whirled 
along  the  road  to  Vienna.  The  scenery 
possessed  every  attraction  of  historic  in- 
terest and  beauty.  Tlie  season  was  the 
glorious  one  of  an  Italian  spring.  There 
Avere  ancient  cities  whose  very  names  were 
like  spells  to  memory.  There  were  the 
spots  of  earth  that  genius  has  consecrated 
to  immortality.  There  were  the  scenes 
where  poetry  caught  its  inspiration,  and 
around  which,  even  yet,  the  mind-created 
images  of  fancy  seem   to  linger,  all  to  in- 
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terest,  charm,  and  amuse  her,  and  yet  she 
passed  them  without  pleasure,  almost  with- 
out notice. 

The  splendid  equipage  in  which  she 
traveled — the  hundred  appliances  of  ease 
and  luxury  around  her — the  obsequious, 
almost  servile,  devotion  of  her  attendants, 
recalled  but  one  stern  fact — that  she  had 
sold  herself  for  all  these  things  ;  that,  for 
them,  she  had  bartered  her  warm  affections 
— her  love  of  father,  and  sister,  and  brother 
— the  ties  of  home  and  of  kindred — even  to 
the  faith  at  whose  altar  she  had  bent  her 
knees  in  infancy.  She  had  given  all  for 
greatness. 

In  all  her  castle-buildings  of  a  future, 
her  own  family  had  formed  figures  in  the 
picture.  To  render  her  ])oor  father  haj)py — 
to  surround  his  old  age  with  tlie  comforts  he 
pined  after — to  open  to  dear  Nelly  sources 
of  enjoyment  in  the  pursuit  she  loved 
— to  afford  Frank  the  means  of  associating 
with  his  comrades  of  rank — to  mix  in  that 
society  for  which  he  longed — these  were 
her  objects,  and  for  them  she  was  willing 
to  pay  dearly.  But  now  she  was  not  to 
witness  the  happiness  of  those  she  loved  J 
Already  the  hard  conditions  of  her  contract 
were  to  be  imposed.  Banishment,  first, 
then,  isolation  ;  wlio  could  say  what  after  ? 

Her  traveling  companion  was  scarcely 
well  calculated  to  smooth  down  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  conflict  in  her  mind.  Madame 
de  Heidendorf  was  the  very  reverse  of  Lady 
Hester.  Without  the  slightest  pretension 
to  good  looks  herself,  she  assumed  to  de- 
spise everything  like  beauty  in  others,  , 
constantly  associating  its  possession  with 
the  vanity  of  weak  intellects  ;  she  threw  a 
kind  of  ridicule  over  these  *'poor,  pretty 
things,"  as  she  loved  to  call  them,  wliich 
actually  seemed  to  make  beauty  and  folly 
convertible  terms.  Political  intrigue,  or, 
to  speak  more  fairly,  mischief-making  in 
state  affairs,  was  her  great  and  only  passion. 
By  dint  of  time,  patience,  considerable 
cunning,  and  a  very  keen  insight  into  char- 
acter, she  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
intimacy  of  many  of  the  first  statcsimen 
of  Europe.  Many  had  trusted  her  Avith 
the  conduct  of  little  matters  which  the  dig- 
nity of  diplomacy  could  not  stoop  to.  She 
had  negotiated  several  little  transactions, 
opened  the  way  to  reconciliations,  smoothed 
the  road  to  briberies,  and  allayed  the  petty 
qualms  of  struggling  morality,  where  any 
other  than  a  feminine  influence  would  have 
been  coarse  and  indelicate. 

As  a  good  monarchist,  she  was  always 
well  received  at  the  Austrian  court,  and  in 
St.  Petersburg  was  accustomed  to  be 
treated  with  peculiar  honor. 
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By  wluit  amount  of  com])eusation,  or  in 
what  shape  administered,  Midchekolf  had 
secured  her  present  services,  this  true  his- 
tory is  unable  to  record  ;  but  that  Kate 
was  eminently  fortunate,  drawing  such  a 
prize  in  the  lottery  ot  life,  as  to  enter  the 
world  under  y/f/'  aus])ices,  were  facts  that 
she  dwelt  upon  without  ceasing. 

Frankness  and  candor  are  very  charming 
things  ;  they  are  the  very  soul  of  true 
friendship,  and  the  spirit  of  all  affectionate 
interest ;  but  they  can  be  made  very  disa- 
greeable elements  of  mere  acquaintance- 
ship. Such  was  Madame  de  Ileidendorf's. 
She  freely  told  Kate  that,  of  all  the  great 
Midchekoff's  unaccountable  freaks,  his  in- 
tended marriage  with  herself  was  the 
yery  strangest,  and  that  to  unite  his 
Tast  fortune  and  high  position  with  mere 
beauty  was  something  almost  incredible. 
Tliere  was  a  landgravine  of  Hohenhockin- 
gen — an  archduchess — a  ^^  main  gauche^^ 
of  the  Austrian  house  itself — there  was  a 
granddaughter  of  the  Emi^ress  Catherine 
— with  any  of  whom  she  could  easily  have 
opened  negotiations  for  him — all  of  them 
alliances  rich  in  political  influences.  In- 
deed, there  was  another  party — she  was  not 
at  liberty  to  mention  the  name — and 
though,  to  be  sure,  she  was  "blind  and  al- 
most idiotic,"  a  union  with  her  would  even- 
tually have  made  him  a  "serene  highness." 
"  So  you  see,  my  dear,"  said  she,  in  winding 
up, "what you  have  cost  him  !  Not,"  added 
she,  after  a  few  seconds'  pause — "'not  but 
I  have  known  such  marriages  turn  out  re- 
markably well.  There  was  that  Prince 
Adalbert  of  Bohemia,  wlio  married  the 
singing  woman — what's  her  name  ? — that 
young  creature  that  made  such  a  sensation 
at  the  '  Scala' — '  La  Biondina'  they  called 
her.  "Well,  it  is  true,  he  only  lived  with 
Ijer  during  the  Carnival,  but  there  she 
is  now,  with  her  handsome  house  in  the 
Bastey,  and  the  prettiest  ecpiipage  in  the 
Prater.  I  know  several  similar  cases.  The 
Archduke  Max  and  Prince  Ravitzkay — 
though,  perhaps,  not  him,  for  I  believe  he 
sent  that  poor  thing  away  to  the  mines." 

"  His  wife — to  the  mines!"  gasped  Kate, 
in  terror. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear  child," 
said  madam,  smiling  ;  "  be  a  good  girl, 
and  you  shall  have  everything  you  like. 
Meanwhile,  try  and  unlearn  all  those 
'  gaucheries '  you  picked  up  with  that 
strange  Lady  Hester.  It  was  a  shocking 
school  of  manners.  All  those  eccentric, 
out-of-the-way  people,  v/ho  lounged  in  and 
lounged  out,  talking  of  nothing  but  each 
other,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  great  inter- 
ests that   are  at  stake  in    Europe  at  this 


I  moment.  Try,  therefore,  and  forget  that 
silly  coterie  altogether.  When  we  arrive  at 
^'ieuna,  you  will  be  presented  to  the 
Archduchess  Louisa." 

i  "And  I  shall  see  dear — dear  Frank!" 
j  burst  out  Kate,  with  an  irrepressible  de- 
j  light. 

I      "And  who  is  Frank,  madam?"  said  the 
other,  proudly  drawing  heiself  up. 
I      "  ^ly  brother — my  only  brother — who  is 
in  the  Austrian  service." 
j      "Is  he  (m  the  emperor's  staff?  " 
I      "  I  know  nothing  of  his  position,  only 
that  he  is  a  cadet." 

I      "A  cadet,   child!     Why,   do  you  know 
j  that  that  means  a  common  soldier — a  crea- 
ture that  mounts  guard  with  a  musket,  or 
carries  a  bread-bag  over  its  shoulder  through 
the  streets  in  a  fatigue-Jacket?" 

"I  care  nothing  for  all  that.  He  may 
be  all  you  say,  and  twice  as  humble,  but  he 
is  my  brother  Frank  still — the  jdayfellow 
with  whom  I  passed  the  days  when — when 
I  was  happy — as  I  shall  never  be  again  ! — 
the  fond,  kind  brother,  whom  we  were  all 
so  proud  of! " 

An  expression  of  scornful  compassion  on 
Madame  de  Heidendorf's  features  at  once 
stopped  Kate,  and  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands  to  hide  her  shame. 

"  Madame  la  Princesse,"  began  the  count- 
ess— for  whenever  she  peculiarly  desired  to 
impress  Kate  with  her  duties,  she  always 
prefaced  the  lesson  by  her  new  title  — 
"the  past  must  be  forgotten,  or  you  Avill 
find  yourself  totally  unable  to  compete  with 
the  difficulties  of  your  station.  There  is 
but  one  w\ay  to  make  the  prince's  mesal- 
liance pardonable,  which  is  by  as  seldom 
as  possible  parading  its  details.  If,  then, 
you  insist  upon  seeing  your  brother  during 
our  stay  at  Vienna,  it  must  be  in  secret. 
You  said  something,  I  think,  of  an  old 
field-marshal — a  connection  ?  " 

"  My  father's  uncle,  madam." 

"Very  true.  Well,  your  brother  can 
come  with  some  letter  or  message  from 
him  ;  or,  if  Nina,  your  maid,  has  no  objec- 
tion, he  might  pass  for  a  lover  of  hers." 

"  Madam  !"  cried  Kate,  indignantly. 

"  I  said,  if  Nina  made  no  objection," 
said  Madame  de  Heidendorf,  as  though  an- 
swering the  indignant  exclamation.  "But 
these  are  matters  of  my  consideration,  ma- 
dam— at  least,  if  I  understand  the  spirit 
of  the  prince's  instructions." 

Some  such  scene  as  this,  usually  closing 
with  a  similar  peroration,  formed  the  con- 
versation of  the  road;  and  hour  by  hour 
Kate's  courage  fell  lower,  as  she  contem- 
plated all  that  her  elevation  had  cost  her. 
And  Avhat  a  mockery  was  it  after  all!     It 
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was  true  that  she  journeyed  in  a  carriage 
with  all  the  emblazonry  of  royalty  ;  that  a 
group  of  uncovered  lackeys  attended  her 
as  she  descended  ;  that  she  was  ever  ad- 
dressed by  a  proud  title  ;  a  resiiectful,  sub- 
missive devotion  surrounding  her  at  every 
instant.  But,  amid  all  this,  there  was  not 
one  look,  one  word  of  kindness  ;  nothing 
of  interest  or  sympathy  with  her  solitary 
grandeur.  It  mattered  little  that  the  baz-s 
of  her  cell  were  of  gold  :  it  was  a  prison 
still. 

With  what  eagerness  did  she  turn  from 
the  present,  with  all  its  splendor,  to  think 
of  her  former  life,  when,  wandering  among 
the  hills  of  Baden,  she  had  listened  to  little 
Hans,  or  watched  dear  Nelly,  as  the  first 
gleams  of  her  intentions  began  to  manifest 
themselves  on  a  sculptured  group  !  With 
what  rapture  had  she  heard  passages  that 
seemed  akin  to  something  she  had  felt  but 
could  not  express  !  How  had  she  loved 
the  changeful  effects  of  light  and  shade  on 
a  landscape  where  every  tree,  or  rock,  or 
cliff,  was  familiar  to  her!  Oh!  if  she  could 
but  be  back  again,  hopeful,  ardent,  and 
trusting,  as  she  once  was!  Oh!  if  the  brief 
past  could  be  but  a  dream,  and  she  were 
once  more  beside  her  father  and  Nelly, 
knowing  nothing  of  that  world  which,  m 
so  short  a  space,  had  revealed  so  much  be- 
fore her!  Even  to  those  who  so  lately  had 
supplied  the  place  of  family  to  her,  all  were 
gone,  and  she  was  utterly  alone! 

She  did  not  dare  to  think  of  George  Ons- 
low. It  seemed  to  her  like  a  treason  to  re- 
call his  msniory;  and,  if  his  image  did  rise 
at  times  before  her  fancy,  a  burning  blush 
would  cover  her  chock,  and  a  sense  of  shame 
would  send  a  throb  like  agony  through  her 
heart.  The  plans  and  projects  for  her  fu- 
ture life  slie  heard  of  without  interest;  a 
vague  and  confused  impression  of  a  long 
journey — halting  "here  and  there,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  certain  great  and  distinguished 
persons — and  finally  of  her  arrival  at  St. 
Petersburg,  were  all  that  she  knew.  That 
the  prince  was  to  join  her  there,  and  then, 
with  the  emperor's  permission,  return  with 
her  to  the  south  of  Europe — such  were  the 
outlines  of  a  career,  over  which  a  sinking 
heart  threw  a  gloomy  shadow. 

Madame  de  Heidendorf  was  too  occupied 
with  her  own  thoughts  to  notice  this  de- 
spondency; besides  that,  she  was  incessant- 
ly teaching  Kate  some  one  requisite  or  other 
of  that  rigid  etiquette  which  prevailed  in 
the  society  she  was  about  to  enter;  the  pre- 
cise titles  by  which  she  was  to  address  this 
or  that  personage ;  how  many  curtseys  to 
give  here,  how  many  reverences  there — 
tittle  educational  exercises  that  were  always 


accompanied  by  some  warning  admonition 
of  their  importance  to  one  who,  like  her- 
self, had  never  seen  anything  like  good  so- 
ciety, and  whose  breaches  of  good  In-eeding 
would  be  certain  of  being  severely  com- 
mented on. 

"  Think  of  the  prince,  madam,"  she 
would  say  ;  *'  think  of  what  he  will  suffer 
when  they  repeat  any  of  your  transgressions. 
I  am  afraid  tliere  are  many  humiliations  in 
store  for  him!  And  what  a  step  to  take  at 
such  a  moment,  with  these  horrible  social- 
ist doctrines  abroad — these  leveling  theo- 
ries of  equality,  and  so  forth.  I  hope  his 
majesty  the  emperor  will  pardon  him — I 
hope  he  will  forgive  you." 

This  was  a  favorite  speech  of  hers,  and 
so  often  repeated,  that  Kate  at  last  began 
to  look  on  herself  as  a  great  criminal,  and 
even  speculated  on  what  destiny  should  be- 
fall her  if  the  emperor  proved  unmerciful. 

These  were  sorry  resources  to  shorten  the 
weariness  of  the  journey,  and  Kate  felt  a 
throb  of  pleasure — the  first  she  had  expe- 
ienced — when  the  towers  of  St.  Stephen  in 
the  far  distance  announced  the  approach 
to  Vienna. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


AT    VIENNA. 


The  gossiping  world  of  Vienna  had  a 
new  subject  for  speculation  and  interest,  as 
a  guard  of  honor  was  seen  standing  at  a 
large  palace  near  the  "Hoff',"  and  the  only 
information  to  explain  the  mystery  was, 
that  some  gi'eat  diplomatist  had  arrived 
the  evening  before,  and  heaven  knew  what 
wonderful  events  were  in  his  charge  and 
keeping.  A  gigantic  chasseur  in  green 
and  gold,  who  lounged  about  the  portal, 
followed  by  a  great  dog — a  "  fang-hund," 
whese  silver  collar  was  embossed  with  many 
a  quartering — had  engaged  the  attention  of 
a  very  considerable  crowd,  which  opened 
from  time  to  time  to  permit  the  passage 
of  some  royal  or  princely  equipage.  As 
they  thus  fell  back,  a  chance  look  would  be 
directed  upwards  to  the  windows  of  the 
first  floor,  and  there,  passingly,  they  caught 
glimpses  of  one  whose  beauty  soon  formed 
the  theme  of  every  tongue.  ^Tliis  was  Kate 
Dalton,  who,  now  rested  from  the  fatigue 
of  her  journey,  and  dressed  in  the  most  be- 
coming fashion,  walked  up  and  down  a 
splendid  saloon,  watching  to  catch  every 
sound,  or  gazing  earnestly  from  the  window 
to  catch  any  sight,  that  might  betoken  her 
brother's  coming.  At  Madame  de  Heiden- 
dorf's  suggestion  she   had   written   a  few 
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lines  that  morning  early  to  the  Field-Mar- 
shal von  Dalton,  entreating,  as  a  great  favor, 
that  he  would  procure  leave  for  Frank  to 
come  to  her,  and  pass  as  much  of  liis  time 
as  possible  vvith  her  during  her  stay  in 
Vienna.  The  note,  brief  as  it  was,  cost 
her  some  trouble  ;  ^hc  felt  that  much  ex- 
planation might  be  necessary  to  state  her 
present  position — even  who  she  was — and 
yet  this  was  a  subject  she  had  no  iieart  to 
enter  into.  Some  expressions  of  affection- 
ate interest  towards  liimself  would  also  have 
been  fitting,  but  she  could  not  find  time  for 
them.  Frank,  and  Frank  alone,  was  in 
her  thoughts,  and  she  left  everything  to 
the  old  general's  ingenuity,,  as  she  con- 
cluded her  note  by  subscribing  herself, 
**  Your  affectionate  niece,  Kate  Dalton, 
affianced  Princesse  de  Midchekoff." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  written 
the  words — the  first  time  that  she  had  ever 
impressed  that  massive  seal  of  many  quar- 
terings,  so  royal-looking  as  it  seemed  !  It 
was,  also,  the  first  time  she  had  ever  given 
an  order  to  one  of  her  servants  ;  and  the 
obsequious  bows  of  the  groom  of  the  cham- 
ber, as  he  withdrew,  were  all  separate  and 
distinct  sensations — low,  but  clear  knock- 
ings  of  vanity  at  her  heart,  to  which  every 
object  around  contributed  its  aid.  The 
apartment  was  splendid:  not  in  that  gor- 
geous taste  of  modern  decoration  of  which 
she  had  seen  so  much  already,  but  in  a  more 
stately  fashion,  recalling  the  grandeur  of  a 
past  age,  and  exhibiting  traces  of  a  long 
line  of  princely  occupants.  The  very  por- 
traits along  the  walls  had  a  proud  and 
haughty  bearing,  and  the  massive  chairs 
glittered  in  all  the  blaze  of  heraldry.  If 
she  looked  out,  it  was  the  towers  of  the 
"Hoff  Bourg" — the  home  of  the  Haps- 
burgs — met  her  eye.  If  she  listened,  it 
was  the  clank  of  a  soldier's  salute  broke 
the  stillness  ;  while  the  dull  roll  of  wheels 
beneath  the  arched  gateway  told  of  the  tide 
of  visitors  who  came  to  pay  their  homage. 

If  Kate's  heart  had  been  less  bound  up 
with  anxiety  to  see  her  brother,  the  scene 
beneath  her  window  would  have  afforded 
her  some  interest,  as  equipage  after  equi- 
page succeeded — now,  the  quiet  splendor  of 
a  court  chariot ;  now,  the  rnorc'  glaring 
magnificence  of  a  cardinal's  carriage.  Here 
came  the  lumbering  old  vehicle  of  an  arch- 
bishop, the  reverential  salute  of  the  crowd 
indicating  the  rank  of  its  occupant.  Then 
the  quick  "  present  arms  "  of  the  sentry 
told  of  some  general  officer  ;  while,  at  in- 
tervals, the  "turn  out" of  the  whole  guard 
denoted  the  arrival  of  a  royal  prince.  Am- 
bassadors and  ministers,  cliamberlains  and 
c:;-incelors,  the    dignitaries  of  the  realm, 


the  "  Hautes  Charges "  of  the  court — all 
came  in  crowds  to  i)resent  their  resjjects  to 
the  Griifiu,  for  by  this  brief  designation 
Avas  she  known  from  one  end  of  Euroi)e  to 
the  other.  Madame  de  Heidendorf  held  a 
levee,  and  none  would  absent  themselves 
from  so  interesting  an  occasion. 

It  Avas  the  eve  of  a  wonderful  moment  in 
Europe — it  v/as  tlie  little  lull  that  preceded 
the  most  terrific  storm  that  ever  overturned 
thrones  and  scattered  dynasties — as  these 
illustrious  personages  were  met  together  to 
interchange  compliments,  to  lisp  soft 
phrases  of  flattery,  and  discuss  the  high 
claims  of  some  aspirant  for  a  ribbon  or 
a  cross,  a  ''Eed  Eagle"  or  a  "Black" 
one.  A  few,  more  far-sighted  than  the  rest, 
saw  the  cloud  not  bigger  than  a  man's  hand 
in  the  distance — a  few  could  hcai'  the  low 
rumblings  that  denoted  the  brooding  hur- 
ricane ;  but  even  they  thought  "the  thing 
would  last  their  time,"  and  thus,  with  many 
a  pleasant  jest,  they  chatted  over  the  events 
of  the  hour,  praised  the  wisdom  of  kings, 
and  laughed  to  scorn  those  vulgar  teachers 
whose  democratic  theories  were  just  begin- 
ning to  be  whispered  about.  Some  were 
young,  buoyant,  and  hopeful,  ready  to  shed 
the  last  drop  for  the  principles  they  pro- 
fessed ;  others  were  old  grey-headed  men, 
tried  servants  of  monarchy  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. But  all  were  like-minded,  and  self- 
gi'atulationand  compliment  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  Leaving  them  thus  to  such  pleas- 
ant converse,  where  the  clank  of  jew- 
eled swords  or  the  tap  of  a  diamond  snuff- 
box formed  meet  accompaniments  of  the 
themes,  we  turn  once  more  to  her  in  whose 
fate  we  are  more  deeply  interested. 

Twice  had  she  rung  the  bell  to  ask  if 
the  messenger  had  not  returned.  At  last 
he  came;  but  there  was  "no  answer  to  her 
note!"  Her  impatience  became  extreme. 
She  ordered  the  servant  who  carried  the 
note  to  appear  before  her;  questioned  him 
closely  as  to  whether  he  had  taken  it,  and 
the  reply  he  had  received.  A  soldier  had 
said,  "Gut!"  and  shut  the  door.  Poor 
Kate!  It  was  her  first  lesson  in  "soldier 
laconics,"  and,  to  say  truly,  she  did  not 
take  it  well.  The  Princesse  de  Midche- 
koff might  have  been  treated  with  more 
deference.  She  was  passing  a  mirror  as 
the  thoughx  struck  her,  and  her  mien  and 
air  gave  support  to  the  belief  ;  nor  could 
she  restrain  the  sense  of  admiration,  half- 
tinged  with  shame,  her  own  beauty  evoked. 

"  There  is  a  soldier  here,  madam,"  said 
a  servant,  "who  has  a  letter  he  will  not 
deliver  except  into  your  own  hands." 

"  Admit  him — at  once,"  said  she,  impa- 
tiently; and  as  she  spoke  the  soldier  stei)ped 
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forward,  and,  araw  ng  himself  up,  carried 
liis  ]iand  to  tlie  salute,  while,  presenting  a 
letter,  he  said,  "from  the  Field-Marshal  von 
Auersberg. " 

Kate  scarcely  looked  at  the  bearer,  but 
hastily  tore  oi:»en  the  square-shaped  epistle. 

"You  need  not  Avait,"'  said  she  to  the 
servant ;  and  then  turning  to  the  letter, 
read: 

" '  Madame  la  Princesse  and  Be- 
loved Niece: — It  was  with — to  me  of  late 
years — a  rare  satisfaction  tliat  I  read  the 
not  the  less  affectionate  that  they  were 
polite  lines  you  vouchsafed  to  inscribe  to 
me,  an  old  and  useless,  but  not  forgotten, 
servant  of  an  imperial  master.  Imme- 
diately on  perusing  the  aforesaid  so-called 
note,  I  despatclied  my  adjutant  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Franz  Carl,  to  obtain 
— no  service  rules  to  the  contrary  forbid- 
ding, nor  any  defaults  punition  in  any  wise 
preventing — a  day's  furlough  for  the  Cadet 
von  Dalton — ' 

"  What  regiment  is  yours?"  said  Kate, 
hastily,  to  the  soldier. 

'•  Frans  Carl  Infanterie,  highness,"  said 
the  youth,  respectfully,  using  the  title  he 
had  heard  assumed  by  the  servant. 

"  Do  you  know  many  of  your  comrades 
— among  the  cadets,  I  mean?" 

"  There  are  but  seven  in  the  battalion, 
highness,  and  I  know  tliem  all." 

"Is  Von  Dalton  an  acquaintance  of 
yours?" 

"  I  am  Von  Dalton,  highness,"  said  the 
youth,  while  a  flusli  of  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure lighted  up  his  handsome  features. 

"Frank!  Frank!"  cried  she,  springing 
towards  him  with  open  arms  ;  and  ere  he 
could  recognize  her,  clasping  him  round 
the  neck. 

"Is  this  real?  Is  this  a  dream  ?  Are 
you  my  own  sister  Kate  ?''  cried  the  boy, 
almost  choked  with  emotion.  "And  how 
are  you  here  ?  and  how  tlius  ?"  and  he 
touched  the  robe  of  costly  velvet  as  he 
spoke. 

"You  shall  know  all,  dear,  dear  Frank: 
you  shall  hear  everything  when  the  Joy  of 
this  meeting  will  let  me  si)eak." 

"  They  called  you  highness  :  and  how 
handsome  you've  grown!" 

"Have  I,  Frank?"  said  she,  pressing 
him  down  to  a  seat  beside  her,  while,  with 
hands  interclasped,  they  sat  gazing  on  each 
other. 

"  I  am  only  beginning  to  remember  you," 
said  he,  slowly.  "  You  never  used  to  wear 
your  hair  in  long  ringlets  thus.  Even  your 
figure  is  changed;  you  are  taller,  Kate."       ; 

"It   is   the   mere    difference    of  dress,  i 


Frank,"  said  she,  blushing  with  conscious 
pride. 

"  No,  no:  you  are  quite  changed.  Even 
as  I  sit  here  beside  you,  I  feel  I  know  not 
wliat  of  shame  at  my  daring  to  be  so 
near 

"  So  great  a  lady,  you  would  say,  dear 
Frank,"  said  she,  laughing.      "  Poor  boy, 

if  you  knew "  She  stojjped,  and  then, 

throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  went 
on  rapidly:  "But,  my  own  dear  brother, 
tell  me  of  yourself:  are  yoii  happy — do  you 
like  the  service — are  they  kind  to  you—is 
uncle   Stephen  as  we  hoped  he  should  be?" 

"  My  story  is  soon  told,  Kate,"  said  he; 
"  I  am  where  I  was  the  day  I  entered  the 
army.  I  should  have  been  made  a  cor- 
poral  " 

"  A  corporal!"  cried  Kate,  laughing. 

"  A  good  thing  it  is,  too,"  said  the  youth. 
"  No  guards  to  mount;  no  fatigue  duty; 
neither  night  jiatrol,  nor  watch,  and  four 
kreutzers  extra  pay." 

"  Poor  dear  boy!"  cried  she,  kissing  his 
forehead,  while  she  gazed  on  him  with  a 
compassionate  affection  that  spoke  a  whole 
world  of  emotion. 

"  But  tell  me  of  yourself,  Kate.  Why 
do  they  call  you  the  i^rincess?" 

"  Because  I  am  married,  Frank — that  is, 
I  am  betrothed — and  will  soon  be  mar- 
ried." 

"And  when  did  this  occur?  Tell  me 
everjrthing,"  cried  he,  impatiently. 

"  You  shall  know  all,  dearest  Frank. 
You  have  heard  how  Lady  Hester  Onslow 
carried  me  away  with  her  to  Italy.  Nelly 
has  told  you  how  we  were  living  in  Flor- 
ence— in  what  splendor  and  festivity.  Our 
palace  frequented  by  all  the  great  and  dis- 
tinguished of  every  country — French  and 
German,  and  Spanish  and  Eussian." 

"I  hate  the  Russians  ;  but  go  on,"  said 
the  boy,  hastily. 

"But  why  hate  the  Eussians,  Frank  ?" 
asked  she,  reddening  as  she  spoke. 

"  They  are  false-hearted  and  treacherous. 
See  how  they  have  driven  the  Circassians 
into  a  war,  to  massacre  them  ;  look  how 
they  are  goading  on  the  Poles  to  insurrec- 
tion. Ay,  they  say  that  they  have  emissa- 
ries at  this  moment  in  Hungary  on  the 
same  errand.     I  detest  them." 

"  This  may  be  their  state  policy,  Frank, 
but  individually " 

"  They  are  no  better  ;  Walstein  knows 
them  well." 

"  And  who  is  AValstein,  Frank  ?  " 

"  The  finest  fellow  in  the  service  ;  the 
one  I  would  have  wished  you  married  to, 
Kate,  above  all  the  world.  Think  of  a 
colonel  of  hussars  at  eight-and-twentv,  so 
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handsome,  so  brave,  and  such  a  rider, 
you  shall  see  him,  Kate  ! '' 

"  But  it's  too  late,  Frank,"  said  she, 
laughing  ;  '*'  you  forget  it's  too  late  !  " 

"Ah  !  so  it  is,"  sighed  the  boy,  seriously. 
'^I  often  feared  this,"  muttered  he,  after 
a  pause.  ''Nelly's  letters  told  me  as  much 
and  I  said  to  myself,  *  It  will  be  too  late.'  " 

'*'  Then  Xelly  has  told  you  all,  perhaps  ?  " 
said  she. 

"  Not  everything,  nor,  indeed,  anything 
at  all  very  distinctly.  I  could  only  make 
out  what  l^eemed  to  he  her  own  impressions, 
for  they  appeared  mere  surmises." 

"  And  of  what  sort  were  they  ?  "  asked 
Kate,  curiously. 

"Just  what  you  would  suspect  from  her. 
Everlasting  fears  about  temptations  and 
trials  and  so  forth,  continually  i)raying  that 
your  heart  might  resist  all  the  flatteries 
about  you.  The  old  story  about  humility. 
I  thought  to  myself,  '  If  the  lesson  be  not 
more  needful  to  Kate  than  to  me,  she  runs 
no  great  risk  after  all ! '  for  /  was  also 
warned  about  the  seductions  of  the  world  ! 
a  poor  cadet,  with  a  few  kreutzers  a  day, 
told  not  to  be  a  Sybarite  !  Returning  wet- 
through  from  a  five  hours'  patrol,  to 'bur- 
nish accoutrements  in  a  cold,  damp  barrack, 
and  then  exhorted  against  the  contamina- 
tion of  low  society,  when  all  anmnd  me 
were  cursing  the  hardships  they  lived  in 
and  execrating  the  slavery  of  the  service  ! " 

"  Our  dearest  Nelly  knows  so  little  of 
the  world,"  said  Kate,  as  she  threw  a  pass- 
ing glance  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  and 
arranged  the  fall  of  a  deep  fringe  of  gold 
lace  which  was  fastened  in  her  hair. 

"  She  knows  nothing  of  it,"  said  the  boy, 
adjusting  his  sword-knot.  ' 'She  thought 
our  hussars  wore  white  dolmans  and  car- 
ried straight  swords  like  the  cuirassiers." 

"And  the  dear,  simple  creature  asked 
me,  in  one  of  her  letters,  if  I  ever  wore 
wild-flowers  in  my  hair  now,  as  I  used  to 
do,  long  ago,"  said  Kate,  stealing  another 
glance  at  the  glass.  "  Flowers  are  pretty 
things  in  the  hair  when  rubies  make  the 
pinks  and  the  dewdrops  are  all  diamonds." 

Frank  looked  at  her  as  she  said  this,  and 
for  the  first  time  saw  the  proud  elation  her 
features  assumed  when  excited  by  a  theme 
of  vanity. 

"You  are  greatly  changed,  dearest  Kate," 
said  he,  thoughtfully. 

"Is  it  for  the  worse,  Frank  ?  "  said  she, 
half  coquettishly. 

"  Oh  !  as  to  beauty,  you  are  a  thousand 
times  handsomer,"  cried  the  boy,  with  en- 
thusiasm. "  I  know  not  how,  but  every 
expression  seems  heightened,  every  feature 
more  elevated  ;  your  air  and  gesture,  your 


very  voice,  that  once  I  thought  was  music 
itself,  is  far  sweeter  and  softer." 

"  What  a  flatterer  !  "  said  she,  patting 
his  clieek. 

"  But  then,  Kate,"  said  he,  more  gravely, 
"  have  these  fascinations  cost  nothing  ?  Is 
your  heart  as  simple  ?  Are  your  affections 
as  pure  ?  Ah  !  you  sigh — and  what  a  heavy 
sigh,  too  !    Poor,  poor  Kate  !  " 

x\nd  she  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
while  the  heaving  swell  of  her  bosom  told 
what  sorrow  the  moment  was  costing  her. 

"  Nelly,  then,  told  you  of  my  betrothal?  " 
whispered  she,  in  a  weak,  faint  voice. 

"  No  ;  I  knew  nothing  of  that.  She  told 
me  all  about  tlie  life  you  were  leading  ;  the 
great  people  with  whom  3'ou  were  intimate  ; 
and,  bit  by  bit,  a  hint,  some  little  allusion, 
Avould  creep  out  as  to  the  state  of  your 
heart.  Perhaps  she  never  meant  it,  or  did 
not  know  it,  but  I  remarked,  in  reading 
her  letters  over  and  over — they  were  the 
solace  of  many  a  weary  hour — that  one 
name  recurred  so  often  in  connection  with 
5'ours,  you  must  have  frequently  referred  to 
him  yourself,  for  in  each  extract  from  your 
letters  I  saw  the  name." 

"  This  was  strange.  It  must  have  been 
through  inadvertence,"  said  she,  musingly. 
"  I  thought  I  had  scarcely  spoken  of  him." 

"  See  how  your  hand  told  truth,  even 
against  your  consciousness,"  said  he,  smil- 
ing. 

Kate  made  no  reply,  but  sat  deep  in 
thought. 

"  And  is  he  here  ?  When  shall  I  see 
him  ?  "  asked  Frank,  impatiently. 

"No,  Frank.  He  is  in  Italy;  he  was 
detained  there  by  business  of  importance. 
Besides,  it  is  not  etiquette  that  we  should 
travel  together.  When  the  emperor's  per- 
mission has  been  obtained " 

"  What  emj^eror  ?  "  asked  Frank,  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"  Our  emperor — the  Czar." 

"  What  have  you,  an  English  girl  born, 
to  do  with  the  Czar  ?  " 

"  The  prince,  my  future  husband,  is  his 
subject. " 

"  AVhy,  there  is  no  end  to  this  mystifica- 
tion," cried  the  boy,  impatiently.  "How 
can  an  English  soldier  be  a  Eussian 
prince  ?" 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Frank.  Prince 
Midchekoff  is  a  Russian  by  birth." 

"  So  that  you  are  married  to  a  Russian," 
said  he,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion,  "  and 
all  this  time  I  have  been  fancying  my 
brother-in-law  an  Englishman.  I  thought 
it  was  this  same  George — George  Onslow." 

A  heavy,  dull  sound  startled  him  as  he 
said  this.     It  was  Kate,  who  had  fallen 
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back,  fainting,  on  the  sofa.  It  was  long 
before,  with  all  Frank's  efforts  at  restora- 
tion, that  she  came  to  herself  ;  and,  even 
wiien  consciousness  returned,  tears  flowed 
from  her  eyes  and  coursed  down  her 
cheeks  copiously,  as  she  lay  speechless  and 
motionless. 

"My  own  poor  Kate,  my  poor,  dear 
sister  ! "  was  all  that  Frank  could  say,  as 
he  held  her  cold,  clammy  hand  within  his 
own  ;  and,  with  an  almost  breaking  heart, 
gazed  on  her  pale  features.  It  was  so 
like  death  !  "  And  might  not  death  be 
better  ?  "  thought  he,  as  he  traveled  over 
in  his  mind  the  story,  of  whose  secret 
he  was  now  possessed.  How  differently 
did  he  judge  all  Nelly's  counsels  now  !  In 
what  a  changed  spirit  did  he  think  of  that 
wisdom  which,  but  a  few  minutes  back,  he 
had  sneered  at!  "And  so  it  is,"  mut- 
tered he.  "If  we,  who  are  born  to  humble 
fortunes,  would  cherish  ambition,  we  must 
pay  for  it  with  our  heart's  blood.  Nelly 
was  right ;  she  often  said  so.  Over  and 
over  again  did  she  tell  me,  '  Goodness  is 
the  only  safe  road  to  greatness.'  Oh,  that 
one  so  beautiful  as  this  should  have  missed 
the  path  !  "  And,  sobbing  violently,  he 
kissed  her  hand,  and  watered  it  with  his 
tears. 

"Frank,  you  are  with  me — you'll  not 
leave  me,"  said  she,  faintly,  as  she  opened 
her  eyes  and  stared  in  bewilderment 
around  her.  "  I  remember  everything  now 
— everything,"  said  she,  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  last  word.  "  This  is  Vienna :  I 
recollect  all.  Ring  that  bell,  Frank  :  let 
Nina  come  to  me,  but  don't  go  away  ; 
be  sure  not  to  go." 

Nina  soon  made  her  appearance,  and, 
with  a  look  of  half  surprise,  half  admira- 
tion at  the  handsome  soldier,  assisted  Kate 
to  arise. 

"I'll  be  back  presently,  Frank,"  said 
she,  with  a  faint  smile,  and  left  the  room. 
And  the  youth,  overcome  by  emotion,  sat 
down  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


PRIESTLY   COUNSELS. 


Fraitk  was  so  full  of  his  own  reflections, 
that  he  almost  forgot  his  sister's  absence  ; 
nor  did  he  notice  how  the  time  went  over, 
when  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices  and  the 
noise  of  a  door  closing  ;  and,  on  looking 
up,  perceived  a  handsome  man,  something 
short  of  middle-aged,  who.  dressed  in  the 
deep  black  of  a  priest,  wore  a  sjaecjes  of 


blue  silk  collar,  the  mark  of  a  religious 
order.  His  features  were  perfectly  regular, 
and  their  expression  the  most  bland  and 
courteous  it  was  possible  to  imagine. 
There  was  a  serene  dignity,  too,  in  his 
gait,  as  he  came  forward,  that  showed  how 
thoroughly  at  home  he  felt  on  the  soft 
carpet  and  in  the  perfumed  atmosphere  of 
a  drawing-room. 

Bowing  twice  to  Frank,  he  saluted  him 
with  a  smile,  so  gentle  and  so  winning, 
that  the  boy  almost  felt  as  if  they  had  Ijcen 
already  acquainted. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  the  priest,  "  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  Princesse  de  Midchekoft', 
and,  if  my  eyesight  is  not  playing  me 
false,  I  have  the  honor  to  recognize  her 
brother." 

Frank  blushed  with  pleasure  as  he  bowed 
an  assent. 

"  May  I  anticipate  the  kindness — which 
your  sister  would  not  refuse  me" — continued 
he,  "  and  introduce  myself.  You  may, 
perhaps,  have  heard  of  the  Aljbe  D'Es- 
monde  ?  " 

"  Repeatedly,"  cried  Frank,  taking  the 
proffered  hand  in  his  own.  "Nelly  spoke 
of  you  in  almost  every  letter.  You  were 
always  so  kind  to  Kate  in  Italy." 

"How  amply  am  I  recompensed,  were 
not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Miss  Dalton  a 
sufficient  reward  in  itself.  It  is  rare  to 
find  that  combination  of  excellence  Avhich 
can  command  all  the  homage  of  fashion, 
and  yet  win  the  approbation  of  a  poor 
priest." 

There  was  a  humility,  deep  enough  to 
be  almost  painful,  in  the  tone  in  which 
these  words  were  uttered  ;  but  Frank  had 
little  time  to  dwell  on  them,  for  already 
the  abbe  had  taken  a  seat  on  the  sofa 
beside  him,  and  was  deep  in  the  discussion 
of  all  Kate's  attractions  and  merits. 

There  was  a  sincerity,  an  ardor  of  admi- 
ration, chastened  only  by  the  temiier  of  his 
sacred  character,  that  delighted  the  boy. 
If  allusion  were  made  to  her  beauty,  it  was 
only  to  heighten  the  ])raise  he  bestowed  on 
her  other  gifts,  and  display  the  regulated 
action  of  a  mind  proof  against  every  access 
of  vanity.  Her  correct  judgment,  her 
intuitive  refinement,  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  her  sensibilities — these  were  the  themes 
he  dwelt  upon,  and  Frank  felt  that  they 
must  be  rare  gifts  indeed,  when  the  very 
description  of  them  could  be  so  jileasurable. 

From  what  the  abbe  said,  so  far  from  her 
marriage  with  the  great  Russian  being  a 
piece  of  fortune,  she  had  but  to  choose  her 
position  amid  the  first  houses  of  Europe. 
"It  was  true,"  he  added,  'that  the  Mid- 
chekoff's   wealth  was  like  royalty,  and  as 
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he  united  to  immense  fortune  great  claims 
of  jaersonal  merit,  the  alliance  had  every- 
thina:  to  recommend  it." 

"And  this  is  so  ?"  cried  Frank,  eagerl}'. 
"  The  prince  is  a  fine  fellow  ?" 

•'  Generous  and  muniticcnt  to  an  extent 
almost  fabulous,"  said  D'Esmonde,  who 
seemed  rather  to  resume  his  own  train  of 
thought  than  reply  to  Frank's  question. 
"The  splendor  of  his  life  has  already  can- 
onized a  proTcrb." 

"  But  his  temper — his  manner — his  dis- 
position ?" 

"  Like  all  his  countrymen,  he  is  reserved, 
almost  cold  to  strangers ;  his  intimates, 
however,  talk  of  him  as  frankness  and  can- 
dor itself.  Even  on  political  themes,  where 
Eussians  are  usually  most  guarded,  he  gives 
his  opinions  freely  and  manfully,  and, 
strange  enough  too,  with  a  liberality  which, 
though  common  enough  in  our  country, 
must  be  very  rare  indeed  in  his." 

"That  is  strange  !"  said  Frank,  thought- 
fully. 

"Yes,"  said  D'Esmonde,  droj)ping  into 
the  tone  of  one  who  insensibly  poured  out 
his  inmost  thoughts  in  soliloquizing — "yes! 
he  feels  what  we  all  do — that  this  state  of 
things  cannot  last — disparity  of  condition 
may  become  too  palpable  and  too  striking. 
The  contrast  between  affluence  and  misery 
may  display  itself  too  offensively  !  Men 
may  one  day  or  other  refuse  to  sign  a  re- 
newal of  the  bond  of  servitude,  and  then — 
and  then " 

"A  civil  war,  I  suppose,"  cried  Frank, 
quietly  ;  "  but  the  troops  will  always  give 
them  a  lesson." 

"Do  you  think  so,  my  dear  young 
friend  ?"  said  the  abbO,  affectionately  ;  "do 
you  not  rather  think  that  soldiers  will  be- 
gin to  learn  that  they  are  citizens,  and 
that,  when  forging  fetters  for  others,  the 
metal  can  be  fashioned  into  chains  for 
themselves  ?  " 

"  But  they  have  an  oath,"  said  the  boy  ; 
"  they've  sworn  to  their  allegiance." 

"Very  true,  so  they  have;  but  what  is 
the  oath  —  the  one-haK  of  a  compact, 
which  cannot  be  sui^posed  binding  when 
the  other  half  be  broken  ?  Let  the  social 
policy  of  a  government  fail  in  its  great  ob- 
ject— the  happiness  of  a  people  ;  let  a  whole 
nation  gradually  cease  to  enjoy  tlie  advan- 
tages, for  the  sake  of  which  they  assumed 
the  responsibilities  and  ties  of  family  ;  let 
them  day  by  day  fall  lower  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  and  comfort,  and  after  surren- 
dering this  privilege  to-day,  and  that  to- 
morrow, at  last  take  their  stand  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  precipice,  with  nothing  but 
abject   slavery  beneath — what  would  you 


say  of  the  order  to  charge  them  with  the 
bayonet,  even  though  the  formality  of  a 
recruiting  oath  should  seem  to  warant  the 
obedience  ?" 

"  Fd  do  it,  if  I  was  ordered,"  said  Frank, 
sternly. 

"I  don't  think  you  would,"  said  D'Es- 
monde, smiling.  "I  read  your  nature  dif- 
ferently. I  can  trace,  even  in  the  very 
flashing  of  your  eye  this  instant,  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  bold  and  energetic  spirit,  and  that 
when  the  moment  came  you  would  embrace 
the  losing  cause,  with  all  its  perils,  rather 
than  stand  by  tyranny,  in  all  its  strength. 
Besides,  remember,  tliis  is  not  the  compact 
under  which  you  entered  the  service,  al- 
though it  might,  under  certain  peculiar 
circumstances,  appeal  to  3'our  sense  of  duty. 
An  army  is  not — at  least  it  ought  not  to 
be  —  a  'gendarmerie.'  Go  forth  to  battle 
against  the  enemies  of  your  country — carry 
the  flag  of  your  Vaterland  into  the  plains  of 
France — plant  the  double  eagle  once  more 
in  the  Place  du  Carrousel — even  aggressive 
war  has  its  glorious  comjiensations  in  deeds 

pf   chivalry  and  heroism But,   here  is 

the  princess,"  said  the  abbe,  rising,  and 
advancing  courteously  towards  her. 

"  The  Abbo  D'Esmonde  ! "  cried  Kate, 
with  an  exi^ression  of  delight,  as  she  held 
out  her  hand,  which  the  priest  pressed  to 
his  lips  with  all  the  gallantry  of  a  courtier. 
"How  pleasant  to  see  the  face  of  a  friend 
in  this  strange  land  ! "  said  she.  "  Abbe, 
this  is  my  brother  Frank,  of  whom  you 
have  heard  me  talk  so  often." 

"We  are  acquaintances  already,"  said 
D'Esmonde,  passing  his  arm  within  the 
soldier's  ;  "and,  albeit  our  coats  are  not  of 
the  same  color,  I  think  many  of  our  i:)rin- 
ciples  are." 

A  few  moments  saw  him  seated  between 
the  brother  and  sister  on  the  sofa,  recount- 
ing the  circumstances  of  his  journey,  and 
detailing,  for  Kate's  amusement,  the  latest 
news  of  Florence. 

"  Lady  Hester  is  much  better  in  health 
and  spirits,  too,"  said  the  abbe  ;  "the  dis- 
astrous circumstances  of  fortune  would 
seem  to  have  taken  a  better  turn  ;  at  least, 
it  is  probable  that  Sir  Stafford's  losses  will 
oe  comparatively  slight.  I  believe  her 
satisfaction  on  this  head  arises  entirely 
from  feeling  tliat  no  imputation  of  altered 
position  can  now  be  alleged  as  the  reason 
for  her  change  of  religion." 

"And  has  she  done  this  ?"  asked  Kate, 
with  a  degree  of  anxiety;  for  she  well  knew 
on  what  feel)le  grounds  Lady  Hester's  con- 
victions were  usually  built. 

"Not  publicly;  she  waits  for  her  arrival 
at  Rome,  to  make  her  confession  at  the 
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shrine  of  St.  John  of  Lateran.  Her  doubts, 
however,  have  all  l)een  solved — her  recon- 
ciliation is  i)erfect." 

"  Is  she  happy  ?  Has  she  found  ])eace 
of  mind  at  last  ?  "  asked  Kate,  timidly. 

*'  On  this  point  I  can  speak  with  con- 
fidence," said  D'Esmonde,  warmly  ;  and  at 
once  entered  into  a  description  of  the 
pleasurable  impulse  a  new  train  of  thoughts 
and  impressions  had  given  to  the  exhausted 
energies  of  a  "fine  lady's"  life.  It  was  so 
far  true,  indeed,  that  for  some  days  back 
she  had  never  known  a  moment  of  ennui. 
Surrounded  by  sacred  emblems  and  a 
hundred  devices  of  religious  association, 
she  appeared  to  herself  as  if  acting  a  little 
poem  of  life,  wherein  a  mass  of  amiable 
qualities,  of  which  she  knew'  nothing  before, 
were  all  developing  themselves  before  her! 
And  what  between  meritorious  charities, 
saintly  intercessions,  visits  to  shrines,  and 
decorations  of  altars,  she  had  not  an  instant 
unoccupied  ;  it  was  one  unceasing  round  of 
employment  ;  and  with  prayers,  bouquets, 
lamps,  confessions,  candles,  and  penances, 
the  day  was  even  too  short  for  its  duties. 

The  little  villa  of  La  Rocca  was  now  a 
holy  edifice.  The  drawing-room  had  be- 
come an  oratory;  a  hollow-cheeked  ''Semi- 
nariste,"  from  Como,  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  maestro  di  casa.  The  pages  wore  a 
robe  like  acolytes  ;  and  even  Albert  Jekyl 
began  to  fear  that  a  costume  was  in  prep- 
aration for  himself  from  certain  measure- 
ments that  he  had  obseiTed  taken  with 
regard  to  his  figure. 

''  My  time  is  up,"  said  Frank,  hastily, 
as  he  arose  to  go  away. 

"  You  are  not  about  to  leave  me,  Frank?  " 
said  Kate. 

"  Yes,  I  must ;  my  leave  was  only  till 
four  o'clock,  as  the  field-marshal's  note 
might  have  shown  you  ;  but  I  believe  you 
threw  it  into  the  fire  before  you  finished 
it." 

''  Did  I,  really  ?  I  remember  nothing  of 
that.  But,  stay,  and  I  will  write  to  him. 
I'll  say  that  I  have  detained  you." 

"  But  the  service,  Kate  dearest !  My 
sergeant — my  over-lieutenant — my  cajjtain 
— what  will  they  say  ?  I  may  have  to  jjass 
three  days  in  irons  for  the  disobedience." 

"  Modern  chivalry  has  a  dash  of  the 
treadmill  through  it,"  said  D'Esmonde, 
sarcastically ;  and  the  boy's  cheek  flushed 
as  he  heard  it.  The  priest,  however,  had 
already  turned  away,  and,  walking  into  the 
recess  of  a  window,  left  the  brother  and 
sister  free  to  talk  unmolested. 

"  I  scarcely  like  liim,  Kate,"  whispered 
.  Frank. 

''You  scarcely  know  him  yet,"  said  she 


with  a  smile.  '•  But  when  can  you  come 
again  to  me — to-nioi-row,  early  ?" 

"  I  fear  not.  We  have  a  jiarade  and  a 
field-inspection,  and  then  'rapport'  at 
noon." 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  then,  dear  Frank," 
said  she,  kissing  him  ;  "  I  must  try  if  I 
cannot  succeed  with  '  the  field '  better  than 
you  have  done." 

"  There's  the  recall-bugle,"  cried  the  boy, 
in  terror ;  and,  snatching  up  his  cap,  ne 
bounded  from  the  room  at  once. 

'*  A  severe  service — at  least  one  of  rigid 
discipline,"  said  D'Esmonde,  with  a  com- 
l)assionating  expression  of  voice  ;  "  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  it  works  for  good  or 
evil,  repressing  the  devclojiment  of  every 
generous  impulse,  as  certainly  as  it  restrains 
the  impetuous  passions  of  youth." 

"True,"  said  Kate,  pointedly;  "there 
would  seem  something  of  jn-iestcraft  in 
their  regime.  Tlie  individual  is  nothing, 
the  service  everything." 

"  Your  simile  lacks  the  great  element 
— force  of  resemblance,  madam,"  said 
D'Esmonde,  with  a  half  smile.  "  The 
soldier  has  not,  like  the  priest,  a  grand 
sustaining  hope — a  glorious  object  before 
him.  He  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the 
cause  in  which  his  sword  is  drawn — his 
sympathies  may  even  be  against  his  duty. 
The  very  boy  who  has  just  left  us — noble- 
hearted  fellow  that  he  is — Avhat  strange 
wild  notions  of  liberty  has  he  imbibed  ! 
how  opjiosite  are  all  his  speculations  to  the 
stern  calls  of  the  duty  he  has  sworn  to 
discharge ! " 

"And  does  he  dare " 

"  Nay,  madam,  there  was  no  indis- 
cretion on  his  part ;  my  humble  walk  in 
life  has  taught  me  that,  if  I  am  excluded 
from  all  participation  in  the  emotions  which 
sway  my  fellow-men,  I  may  at  least  study 
them  as  they  arise,  watch  them  in  their 
infancy,  and  trace  them  to  their  fruit  of 
good  or  evil.  Do  not  fancy,  dear  lady, 
that  it  is  behind  the  grating  of  the  confes- 
sional only  that  we  read  men's  secrets.  As 
the  pliysician  gains  his  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy from  the  lifeless  body,  so  do  we  learn 
the  complex  structure  of  the  human  heart 
in  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  cell,  with 
the  penitent  before  us  !  But  yet  all  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  is  but  a  step  to 
something  further.  It  is  while  reading  the 
tangled  story  of  the  heart — its  struggles — 
its  efforts — the  striving  after  good,  here — 
the  inevitable  fall  back  to  evil,  there — the 
poor,  weak  attempt  at  virtue — the  vigorous 
energy  of  vice — it  is  hearing  this  sad  tale 
from  day  to  day — learning  in  what  are 
called  the    purest   natures,  how  deep  the 
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well  of  corruption  lies,  and  that  not  one 
generous  thought,  one  noble  aspiration,  or 
one  holy  desire  rises  unalloyed  by  some  base 
admixture  of  worldly  motive.  It  is  thus 
armed  we  go  forth  into  the  world,  to  fight 
against  the  wiles  and  seductions  of  life  ! 
IIow  can  we  be  deceived  by  tlie  blandish- 
ments that  seduce  others  ?  What  avail  to 
ui  those  pretentious  displays  of  self-devo- 
tion— those  sacrifices  of  wealth — those 
l)roud  acts  of  munificence  which  astonish 
tlie  world,  but  with  whose  secret  springs  we 
are  conversant  ?  "What  wonder,  then,  if  I 
have  read  tlie  artless  nature  of  a  boy  like 
that,  or  see  in  him  the  springs  of  an  am- 
bition he  knows  not  of  himself  ?  Nay,  it 
would  be  no  rash  boast  to  say  that  I  have 
deciphered  more  complicated  inscriptions 
than  tliose  upon  his  heart.  I  have  traced 
some  upon  his  sister's  ! "  The  last  three 
words  he  uttered  with  a  slow  and  deep 
enunciation,  leaving  a  j^ause  between  each, 
and  bending  on  her  a  look  of  intense 
meaning. 

Kate's  cheek  became  scarlet,  then  pale, 
and  a  second  time  she  flushed,  till  neck  and 
shoulders  grew  crimson  together. 

"  You  have  no  confidences  to  make  me, 
my  dear,  dear  child,"  said  D'Esmonde,  as, 
taking  her  luind,  he  pressed  her  down  on  a 
sofa  beside  him.  "  Your  faltering  li]is  have 
nothing  to  articulate — no  self-repinings,  no 
sorrows  to  utter  ;  for  I  know  them  all  !  " 
He  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  re- 
sumed :  "  Nor  have  you  to  fear  me  as  a 
stern  or  merciless  judge.  Where  there  is  a 
sacrifice,  there  is  a  bles.iing  !  " 

Kate  held  down  her  head,  but  her  bosom 
heaved,  and  her  frame  trembled  with  emo- 
tion. 

"Your  motives,"  resumed  he,  "would 
dignify  even  a  rasher  course.  I  know  the 
price  at  which  you  have  bartered  happiness 
— not  your  own  only,  but  another's  with  it!" 

She  sobl)ed  violently,  and  pressed  her 
hands  over  her  face. 

'•'Poor,  poor  fellow,"  cried  he,  as  if 
borne  away  by  an  impulse  of  candor  that 
would  brook  no  concealment,  "  how  I 
grieved  to  see  him,  separated,  as  we  were, 
by  the  wide  and  yawning  gulf  between  us, 
giving  himself  uj)  to  the  very  recklessness 
of  despair,  now  cursing  the  heartless  dis- 
sipation in  which  his  life  was  lost,  now  ac- 
cusing himself  of  golden  opportunities  neg- 
lected, bright  moments  S(|uandered,  petty 
misunderstandings  exaggerated  into  dis- 
likes, the  passing  coldness  of  the  moment 
exalted  into  a  studied  disdain  !  We  were 
almost  strangers  to  each  other  before — nay, 
I  half  fancied  that  he  kept  aloof  from  me. 
Probably" — here  D'Esmonde  smiled  with 


a  bland  dignity — "  proba])ly  he  called  me  a 
'  Jesuit ' — that  name  so  full  of  terror  to  good 
Protestant  ears  ;  but,  on  his  sick-jjed,  as 
he  lay  suffering  and  in  solitude,  his  facul- 
ties threw  off  the  deceptive  influences  of 
prejudice  ;  he  read  me  then  more  justly  ;  he 
saw  that  1  was  his  friend.  Hours  upon 
hours  have  we  passed  talking  of  yea  ;  the 
theme  seemed  to  give  a  s])ring  to  an  exist- 
ence from  which,  till  then,  all  zest  of  life 
had  been  withdrawn.  I  never  before  saw  as 
much  of  passion,  with  a  temper  so  just  and 
so  forgiving.  He  needed  no  aid  of  mine  to 
read  your  motives  truly.  '  It  is  not  for  her- 
self that  she  has  done  this,' were  words  that 
he  never  ceased  to  utter.  He  knew  well 
the  claims  that  family  would  make  on  you, 
the  heartrendiiig  ajjpeals  from  those  you 
could  not  but  listen  to  !  '  Oh  !  if  I  could 
but  think  that  she  will  not  forget  me  ;  that 
some  memory  of  me  wnll  still  linger  in  her 
mind  !'  this  was  his  burning  })ruyer,  syl- 
labled by  lips  parched  by  the  heat  of  fever; 

and  when  I  told  him  to  write  to  you " 

"  To  write  to  me  !  "  cried  she,  catching 
his   arm,  while   her  cheeks  trembled  with 
you   did   not   give   such 


arm 
intense   agony, 
counsel  ?" 
"  Not    alone 


that,"  said  D'Esmonde, 
calmly,  "  but  promised  that  I  would  my- 
self deliver  the  letter  into  your  hands.  Is 
martyrdom  less  glorious  that  a  cry  of 
agony  escapes  the  victim,  or  that  his  limbs 
writhe  as  the  flame  wraps  round  them  ? 
Is  self-sacrifice  to  be  denied  the  sorrowful 
satisfaction  to  tell  its  woes  ?  I  bade  him 
write,  because  it  would  be  good  for  him 
and  for  you  alike." 

She  stared  eagerly,  as  if  to  ask  his  mean- 
ing. 

"Good  for  both,"  repeated  he,  slowly. 
"  Love  will  be,  to  him,  a  guide-star  through 
life,  leading  liim  by  jjaths  of  high  and  hon- 
orable ambition  ;  to  you,  it  will  be  the  con- 
solation of  hours  that  even  splendor  will 
not  enliven.  Believe  me  " — here  he  raised 
his  voice  to  a  tone  of  command  and  au- 
thority— "believe  me  that  negation  is  the 
lot  of  all.  Happiest  they  who  only  suffer 
in  their  affections  !  And  what  is  the  purest 
of  all  love  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  devotee 
feels  for  his  protecting  saint — that  sense  of 
ever-present  care — that  consciousness  of  a 
watching,  unceasing  affection,  that  neither 
slumbers  nor  wearies,  following  us  m  our 
joy,  beside  us  in  our  afflictions  ?  Some 
humble  effigy,  some  frail  representation,  is 
enough  to  embody  this  conception,  but  its 
essence  lies  in  the  heart  of  hearts  !  Such  a 
love  as  this — pure,  truthful,  and  enduring 
— may  elevate  the  humblest  life  into  hero-, 
ism,  and  throw  a  sun-gleam  over  the  dreari- 
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est  path  of  destiny.  The  holy  bond  that 
unites  the  groveling  nature  below  with 
glory  above,  has  its  humble  type  on  earth 
in  those  Avho,  separated  by  fate,  are  to- 
gether in  affection  !  I  bade  him  Avrite  to 
you  a  few  lines  ;  he  was  too  weak  for  more; 
indeed,  liis  emotion  almost  made  tlie  last 
impossible.  I  pressed  him,  however,  to  do 
it,  and  pledged  myself  to  pLice  them  in 
your  hands  ;  my  journey  hither  had  no 
other  object."  As  he  spoke,  lie  took  forth 
a  small  sealed  packet,  and  gave  it  to  Kate, 
whose  hands  trembled  as  she  took  it. 

"  I  shall  spend  some  days  in  Vienna," 
said  he,  rising  to  take  leave  ;  "  pray  let  me 
have  a  part  of  each  of  them  with  you.  I 
have  much  to  say  to  you,  and  of  other  mat- 
ters than  those  we  have  now  spoken."  And 
kissing  her  hand  with  a  respectful  devotion, 
the  abbe  withdrew,  without  ever  once  rais- 
ing his  eyes  towards  her. 

Sick  with  sorrow  and  humiliation,  for 
such  she  acutely  felt — Kate  Dalton  rose 
and  retired  to  her  room.  "  Tell  Madame 
de  Heidendorf,  ]N"ina,"  said  she,  'Uhat  I 
feel  tired  to-day,  and  beg  she  will  excuse 
my  not  appearing  at  dinner." 

Nina  curtseyed  her  obedience,  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  explanation  by  no 
means  satisfied  her,  and  that  she  was  de- 
termined to  know  something  more  of  the 
origin  of  her  young  mistress's  indisposition. 

"Madam  knows  that  the  archduke  is  to 
dine  here." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Kate,  peevishly,  and  as 
if  desirous  of  being  left  in  quiet. 

Nina  again  curtseyed,  but  in  the  brilliant 
flashing  of  her  dark  eyes  it  was  plain  to 
mark  the  consciousness  that  some  secret 
was  withheld  from  her.  The  "  soubrette" 
class  are  instinctive  readers  of  motives — 
"their  only  books  are  'ladies'  looks" — 
but  they  con  them  to  perfection.  It  was 
then  with  a  studied  pertinacity  that  Nina 
proceeded  to  arrange  drawers  and  fold 
dresses,  and  fifty  other  similar  duties,  the 
discharge  of  which  she  saw  was  torturing 
her  mistress. 

"  I  should  wish  to  be  alone,'  Nina,  and 
undisturbed,"  said  Kate,  at  last,  her  pa- 
tience being  entirely  exhausted. 

Nina  made  her  very  deepest  reverence, 
and  witlidrcAV. 

Kate  waited  for  a  few  seconds,  till  all 
sound  of  her  retiring  steps  had  died  away, 
then  arose  and  locked  the  door. 

She  was  alone;  the  packet  which  the 
abbe  had  delivered  lay  on  the  table  before 
her;  she  bent  down  over  it,  and  wept.  The 
utter  misery  of  sorrow  is  only  felt  where 
self-reproach  mingles  with  our  regrets.  All 
the  pangs  of  other  misfortunes  are  light  in 


comparison  with  this.  The  irrevocable 
past  was  own  work;  she  knew  it,  and  cried, 
till  her  very  heart  seemed  bursting. 


CHAPTEK  XLVIII. 

SECRETS  OF   HEAD  A^'D   HEART. 

T  MUST  ask  of  my  reader  to  leave  this 
chamber,  where,  overwhelmed  by  her  sor- 
rows, poor  Kate  poured  out  her  grief  in 
tears,  and  follow  me  to  a  small  but  brilliant- 
ly-lighted apartment,  in  which  a  little 
party  of  four  persons  was  seated,  discussing 
their  wine,  and  enjoying  the  luxury  of  their 
cigars.  Be  not  surprised  when  we  say  that 
one  of  the  number  was  a  lady.  Madame 
de  Heidendorf,  however,  puffed  her  weed 
vv'ith  all  the  zest  of  a  smoker;  the  others 
were  the  Archduke  Ernest,  a  plain,  easy- 
tempered-looking  man,  in  the  grey  undress 
of  an  Austrian  general;  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, Count  Norinbcrg;  and  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, the  Abbe  D'Esmonde. 

The  table,  beside  the  usual  ornaments  of 
a  handsome  dessert,  was  covered  with  let- 
ters, journals,  and  pam.plilets,  with  here 
and  there  a  colored  print  in  caricature  of 
some  Avell-known  political  personage. 
Nothing  could  be  more  easy  and  uncon- 
strained than  the  air  and  bearing  of  the 
guests.  The  archduke  sat  with  his  uni- 
form coat  unbuttoned,  and  resting  one  leg 
upon  a  chair  before  him;  the  minister 
tossed  over  the  books,  and  brushed  off  the 
ashes  of  his  cigar  against  the  richly-dam- 
asked tablecloth  ;  while  even  the  abb6 
seemed  to  have  relaxed  the  smooth  url)anity 
of  his  face  into  a  look  of  easy  enjoyment. 
Up  to  this  moment  the  conversation  had 
been  general,  the  principal  topics  being  the 
incidents  of  the  world  of  fashion,  the  flaws 
and  frivolities,  the  mishaps  and  misadvent- 
ures of  those  whose  names  were  familiar  to 
his  imperial  highness,  and  in  whose  vicis- 
situdes he  took  the  most  lively  interest. 
These,  and  a  stray  anecdote  of  the  turf  in 
England,  were  the  only  subjects  he  c;ired 
for,  hating  politics  and  state  aff'nirs  with  a 
most  cordial  detestation.  His  })resence, 
however,  was  a  compliment  that  the  court 
always  paid  the  countess,  and  he  sub- 
mitted to  his  turn  of  duty  manfully. 

Deeply  involved  in  the  clouds  of  his  cigar- 
smoke,  and  even  more  envelo]^ed  in  the 
misty  regions  of  his  own  reveries,  he  sipped 
his  wine  in  silence,  and  heard  nothing  of 
the  conversation  about  him.  The  minister 
was  then  perfectly  free  to  discuss  the 
themes  most  interesting  to  him,  and  learn 
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whatever  lie  could  of  the  .state  of  public 
opinion  in  Italy. 

•'  You  are  quite  right,  abbe,"  said  he, 
with  a  sage  shake  of  the  head.  "  Small 
concessions,  pretty  glim])ses  of  liberty,  only 
give  a  zest  for  more  enlai'ged  })rivileges. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  good  flood  of  popu- 
lar anarchy  for  creating  a  wholesome  dis- 
gust to  freedom.  There  must  be  excesses!"' 

"  Precisely  so,  sir,"  said  the  abbe. 
'•  There  can  be  no  question  of  an  antidote 
if  there  has  been  no  poisoning." 

'*  Ay;  but  may  not  tliis  system  be  pushed 
too  far?  Is  not  his  Holiness  already  doing 
so?" 

"  Some  are  disposed  to  think  so,  but  I 
am  not  of  the  number,"  said  D'Esmonde. 
"  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  himself  be 
convinced  that  the  system  is  a  bad  one; 
and  there  is  no  mode  of  conviction  so  palp- 
able as  by  a  personal  experience.  Now, 
this  he  will  soon  have.  As  yet,  he  does  not 
see  that  every  step  in  political  freedom  is 
an  advance  towards  the  fatal  heresy  that 
never  ceases  its  persecutions  of  the  Church, 
Not  that  our  Revolutionists  care  for  Pro- 
testantism or  the  Bible  either;  but,  by  mak- 
ing common  cause  with  those  Avho  do,  see 
what  a  large  party  in  England  becomes 
interested  for  their  success.  The  right  of 
judgment  conceded  in  religious  matters, 
how  can  you  withhold  it  in  political  ones  ? 
The  men  who  brave  the  Church  will  not 
tremble  before  a  cabinet.  Now  the  Pope 
sees  nothing  of  this;  he  even  mistakes  the 
flatteries  offered  to  himself  for  testimonies 
of  attachment  to  the  faith,  and  all  those 
kneeling  hypocrites  who  implore  his  bless- 
ing he  fancies  are  faithful  children  of  Rome. 
He  must  be  awakened  from  this  delusion; 
but  yet  none  save  himself  can  dispel  it. 
He  is  obstinate  and  honest." 

"  If  the  penalty  were  to  be  his  own  alone, 
it  were  not  so  much  matter,"  said  the 
minister;  "  but  it  will  cost  a  revolution." 

"  Of  course  it  will;  but  there  is  time 
enough  to  prepare  for  it." 

"  The  state  of  the  '  Milanais'  is  far  from 
satisfactory,"  said  the  minister,  gravely. 

'  I  know  that;  Init  a  revolt  of  a  prison 
always  excuses  double  irons,"  said  D'Es- 
monde, sarcastically. 

"  Tell  him  of  Sardinia,  abbe,"  said 
Madame  de  Heidendorf. 

"  Your  real  danger  is  from  that  quarter," 
said  D'Esmonde.  "  There  is  a  growing 
spirit  of  independence  there— a  serious  desire 
for  free  institutions,  wide  apart  from  the 
wild  democracy  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  This 
is  a  spirit  you  cannot  crash;  but  you  can  do 
better  —  you  can  corrupt  it.  Genoa  is  a 
hotbed    of   Socialist  doctrine;   the  wildest 


fanaticism  of  the  '  Reds  '  is  there  triumph- 
ant, and  our  priests  are  manfully  aiding  the 
spread  of  such  opinions.  They  have  re- 
ceived orders  to  further  these  notions;  and 
it  is  thus,  and  by  the  excesses  consequent 
on  this,  you  will  succeed  in  trampling 
down  that  moderated  liberty  which  is  the 
curse  that  England  is  destined  to  dis- 
seminate amongst  us.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
make  an  excited  people  commit  an  act  of 
indiscretion,  and  then,  with  public  opinion 
on  your  side " 

''  How  I  detest  that  phrase  ! "  said 
Madame  de  Heidendorf  ;  ''  it  is  the  lowest 
cant  of  the  day." 

"  The  thing  it  represents  is  not  to  be 
despised,  madam,"  said  the  abbe. 

"  These  are  English  notions,"  said  she, 
sneeringly. 

"  They  will  be  Russian  ones,  yet,  depend 
upon  it,  madam." 

"  I'd  rather  know  what  a  few  men  of 
vast  fortune,  like  Midchekoff,  for  nistance, 
think,  than  have  the  suffrages  of  half  the 
greasy  mobs  of  Europe." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  the  minister,  "what 
is  he  doing  ?  Is  it  true  that  he  is  coquet- 
ting with  Liberals  and  Fourierists,  and  all 
that  ?  " 

"  For  the  moment  he  is,"  said  Madame 
de  Heidendorf  ;  "  and  two  or  three  of  the 
popularity-seeking  sovereigns  have  sent  him 
their  decorations,  and  if  he  does  not  be- 
have better  he  will  be  ordered  home." 

"  He  is  of  gi-eat  use  in  Italy,"  said  the 
minister. 

"  True  ;  but  he  must  not  abuse  his  posi- 
tion." 

"  He  is  just  vain  enough  to  lend  himself 
to  a  movement,"  said  D'Esmonde;  "but 
he  shall  be  watched." 

These  last  words  v/ere  very  significantly 
uttered. 

"You  know  the  princess,  abbe  ?  "  asked 
the  minister,  with  a  smile  ;  and  another 
smile,  as  full  of  meaning,  replied  to  the 
question. 

"  She's  pretty,  ain't  she  ? "  asked  the 
archduke. 

"  Beautiful  is  the  word,  sir  ;  but  if  your 
imperial  highness  Avould  like  to  pass  judg- 
ment personally,  I'll  beg  of  her  to  come 
down  to  the  drawing-room." 

"  Of  all  things,  most  kind  of  you  to  make 
the  offer,"  said  he,  rising  and  arranging  his 
coat  and  sword-knot  into  some  semblance 
of  propriety,  while  Madame  de  Heidendorf 
rang  the  bell,  and  despatched  a  messenger 
to  Kate  with  the  request. 

Nina  was  overjoyed  at  the  commission 
entrusted  to  her.  Since  Kate's  peremptory 
order,  she  had  not  ventured  to  intrude  her- 
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self  upon  her  ;  but  now,  armed  with  a  mes- 
sage, she  never  hesitated  about  invading  the 
precincts  of  that  silent  chamber,  at  wiiose 
door  she  often  stood  in  doubt  and  specula- 
tion. 

She  tapped  gently  at  tlie  door  :  there  was 
no  answer.  A  second  summons  was  alike 
unreplied  to,  and  Nina  bent  down  her  head 
to  listen.  There  were  long-drawn  breath- 
ings, like  sleep,  but  a  heavy  sigh  told  that 
the  moments  were  those  of  waking  sorrow. 
Cautiously  turning  the  handle  of  the  door, 
■without  noise,  she  opened  it  and  passed  in. 
The  room  was  shrouded  in  a  dim  half-light, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  some 
seconds  that  Nina  could  distinguisli  the  form 
of  her  young  mistress,  as  witli  her  head 
buried  in  her  hands  she  sat  before  a  table 
on  which  lay  aa  open  letter. 

So  absorbed  was  Kate  in  grief  that  she 
heard  nothing,  and  Nina  approached  her, 
slowly,  till  at  last  she  stood  directly  behind 
her,  fixedly  regarding  the  heaving  figure, 
the  disheveled  hair,  and  the  trembling 
hands,  that  seemed  to  clutch  with  eagerness 
some  object  within  their  grasp.  Kate  sud- 
denly started,  and  pushing  back  her  hair 
from  her  eyes,  seemed  as  if  trying  to  col- 
lect her  w^andering  thoughts.  Then,  un- 
clasping a  case,  she  placed  a  miniature  be- 
fore her,  and  contemplated  it  attentively. 
Nina  bent  over  her  till  she  almost  touched 
her  in  her  eagerness.  Had  an)^  one  been 
there  to  have  seen  her  features  at  the  mo- 
ment, they  .would  have  perceived  the  traits 
of  inteuse  and  varied  passion,  surprise,  rage, 
and  jealousy,  all  struggling  for  the  mas- 
tery. Her  dark  skin  grew  almost  livid,  and 
her  black  eyes  glowed  witli  anger,  while, 
with  a  force  like  convulsion,  she  pressed 
her  hands  to  her  heart,  as  if  to  calm  its 
beatings.  A  sea  of  stormy  passions  was 
warring  within  her,  and  in  her  changeful 
expression  might  be  seen  the  conflict  of  her 
resolves.  At  last  she  appeared  to  have 
decided,  for,  with  noiseless  steps,  slie  grad- 
ually retreated  towards  tlie  door,  her  eyes  all 
the  while  steadily  fixed  on  her  mistress. 

It  seemed  to  require  no  slight  effort  to  re- 
press the  torrent  of  rage  within  her,  for 
even  at  the  door  she  stood  irresolute  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  softly  opening  it,  with- 
drew. Once  outside,  her  pent-up  passions 
found  vent,  and  she  sobbed  violently.  Her 
mood  was,  however,  more  of  anger  than  of 
sorrow,  and  there  was  an  air  of  almost  in- 
solent pride  in  tlie  way  she  now  knocked, 
and  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  en- 
tered the  room. 

"  Madame  de  Heidendorf  requests  that 
the  princess  will  appear  in  the  drawing- 
room,"  said  she,  abruptly,  and  confronting 


Kate's  look  of  confusion  with  a  steadfast 
stare. 

"Say  that  I  am  indisposed,  Nina — that 
I  feel  tired  and  unwell,"  said  Kate,  tini- 
idly. 

"  There  is  an  archduke,  madam." 
I      "  What  care  I  for  an  archduke,  Nina  ?  " 
said  Kate,  trying  to  smile  away  the  awk- 
;  wardness  of  her  own  disturbed  manner. 

''I  have  always  believed  that  great  folk 
!  liked  each  otber,"  said  Nina,  sarcastically. 
I  "Then  I  must  lack  one  element  of  that 
condition,  Nina,"  said  Kate,  good-humor- 
edly  ;  "  but  pray  make  my  excuses  —  say 
anything  you  like,  so  that  I  may  be  left 
in  quiet." 

"  How  delightful  madam's  reveries  must 
be  when  she  attaches  such  value  to  them  !" 

"Can  you  doubt  it,  Nina?"  replied 
Kate,  with  a  forced  gayety.  "  A  betrothed 
bride  ought  to  be  happy ;  you  are  always 
telling  me  so.  I  hear  of  nothing  from 
morn  till  night  but  of  rich  caskets  of  gems 
and  jewels ;  you  seem  to  think  that  dia- 
monds would  throw  a  luster  over  any 
gloom. " 

"  And  would  they  not  ?  "  cried  Nina, 
passionately.  "  Has  not  the  brow  nobler 
and  higher  thoughts  when  encircled  by  a 
coronet  like  this  ?  Does  not  the  heart 
beat  with  greater  transport  beneath  gems 
like  these  ?  "  And  she  opened  case  after 
case  of  sparkling  jewels  as  she  spoke,  and 
spread  them  l)efore  Kate  on  the  table. 

"And  yet  I  have  learned  to  look  on  them 
calmly,"  said  Kate,  with  an  expression  of 
jjroud  indifference. 

"  Does  not  that  dazzle  you?"  said  Nina, 
holding  up  a  cross  of  rose  diamonds. 

"  No  !  "  said  Kate,  shaking  her  head. 

"Nor  that  ?"  cried  Nina,  displaying  a 
gorgeous  necklace. 

"  Nor  even  that,  Nina." 

"Is  madam's  heart  so  steeled  against 
womanly  vanities,"  said  Nina,  quickly, 
while  she  threw  masses  of  costly  articles 
before  her,  "  that  not  one  throb,  not  one 
flush  of  pleasure,  is  called  up  at  siglit  of 
these?" 

"  You  see,  Nina,  that  I  can  look  on  tliem 
calmly." 

"  Then  tbis,  perchance,  may  move  you!" 
cried  Nina  ;  and  with  a  bound  she  sprang 
to  the  table  at  which  Kate  was  seated,  and, 
dashing  the  handkerchief  away,  seized  the 
miniature,  and  held  it  up. 

Kate  uttered  a  shrill  cry  and  fell  back 
fainting.  Nina  gazed  at  her  for  a  second 
or  so  with  a  look  of  haughty  disdain,  and, 
s])rinkling  the  pale  features  with  a  few 
dro])s  of  water,  she  turned  away.  With 
calm  composure  she  replaced  each  precious 
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gem  within  its  case,  laid  the  miniature 
once  more  beneatli  the  handkerchief,  and 
then  left  the  room. 

"  Your  princess  will  not  honor  us.  it 
seems,  with  her  company,"  said  the  arch- 
duke, half  in  pique,  as  the  messenger  re- 
turned with  Kate's  excuses;  ''and  yet  I 
looked  for  her  coming  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
farrago  of  politics  that  you  wise  folk  will 
insist  upon  talking." 

The  countess  and  the  minister  exchanged 
most  significant  glances  at  this  speech, 
while  D'Esmonde  politely  assented  to  the 
remark,  by  adding  something  about  the  re- 
laxation necessary  to  overwrought  minds, 
and  the  need  that  princes  should  enjoy 
some  repose  as  well  as  those  of  lower  de- 
gree. *•'  I  can,  however,  assure  your  im- 
perial liighness,"  said  he,  '"that  this  is  no 
caprice  of  the  young  princess.  She  is  really 
far  from  well,  and  was  even  unable  to  re- 
ceive her  own  relative  this  afternoon,  the 
Count  von  Dalton." 

"  What,  is  old  Auersberg  a  relative  of 
hers?" 

'•'An  uacle,  or  a  grand-uncle — I  forget 
which,  sir." 

"  Then  that  wild  youth  in  the  Franz 
Carl  must  be  a  connection,  too  ?  " 

"  The  cadet  is  her  brother,  sir." 

"Indeed!  What  an  extravagant  fellow 
it  is  !  They  say  that,  counting  on  being 
Auersberg's  heir,  he  spends  money  in  every 
possible  fashion  ;  and,  as  the  tradespeople 
take  the  succession  on  trust,  his  debts  are 
already  considerable.  It  was  only  yester- 
day his  colonel  spoke  to  me  of  sending  him 
to  the  Banat,  or  some  such  place.  His 
family  must  be  rich,  I  suppose  ?  " 

'"I  believe  quite  the  reverse,  sir.  Poor 
to  indigence.  Their  entire  hope  is  on  the 
Count  von  Auersberg." 

"  He  held  a  frontier  command  for  many 
years,  and  must  have  saved  money.  But 
will  he  like  to  see  it  in  hands  like  these  ?  " 

"  I  believe — at  least  so  the  story  goes," 
said  D'Esmonde,  dropping  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  "  that  the  boy's  arguments  have 
scarcely  assisted  his  object  in  that  respect. 
They  say  that  he  told  the  count  that  in 
times  like  these  no  man's  foi-tune  was  worth 
a  year's  purchase  ;  that,  when  monarchs 
were  tottering  and  thrones  rocking,  it  were 
better  to  spend  one's  means  freely  than  to 
tempt  pillage  by  hoarding  it."' 

'•Are  these  his  notions?"  cried  the  arch- 
duke, in  amazement. 

"  Yes;  the  wildest  doctrines  of  socialism 
are  his  creed — opinions,  I  grieve  to  say, 
more  widely  spread  than  any  one  supposes." 

"  How  is  this,  then?  I  see  the  private 
regimental  reports  of  every  corps — I  read 


the  conduct-rolls  of  almost  every  company, 
and  yet  no  hint  of  this  disaffection  has 
reached  me." 

"  A  priest  could  reveal  more  than  an 
adjutant,  sir,"  said  the  abbe,  smiling. 
"  These  youths  who  fancy  themselves  neg- 
lected— who  think  their  claims  disregarded 
— who,  in  a  word,  imagine  that  some  small 
pretension,  on  the  score  of  familv,  should 
be  the  spring  of  their  promotion,  are  easily 
seduced  into  extravagant  ideas  about  free- 
dom and  so  forth." 

"  Austria  is  scarce  the  land  for  such  fruit 
to  ripen  in,''  said  the  archduke,  laughing. 
"  Let  him  try  France,  or  the  United 
States." 

"  Very  true,  your  highness,'"  chimed  in 
the  abbe  ;  "  but  such  boys  ought  to  be 
watched — their  conduct  inquired  strictly 
into." 

"  Or,  better  still,  Monsieur  I'Abbe,"  said 
the  archduke,  sternly,  "dismissed  the  ser- 
vice. I  see  no  profit  in  retaining  amongst 
us  the  seeds  of  this  French  malady." 

"  I  believe  your  highness  takes  the  true 
view  of  the  difficulty,"  said  D'Esmonde,  as 
though  reflecting  over  it.  "And  yet  you 
will  be  asked  to  make  an  officer  of  him  in 
a  day  or  two." 

"  An  officer  of  this  boy  !  and  why,  or  by 
whom  ?  " 

"The  princess,  his  sister,  will  make  the 
request;  probably  through  Yon  Auersberg.'' 

"  But  when  I  tell  tlie  '  Feld  ' " 

"  Ah,  your  imperial  higlmes§  could  not 
betray  a  confidence!"  said  D'Esmonde.  "I 
have  ventured  to  disclose  to  you  what  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  by  means  only  ac- 
cessible to  myself  ;  I  therefore  rely  on  your 
highness  not  to  divulge,  however  you  may 
use  it." 

"  He  shall  not  continue  to  wear  our 
cloth  ;  that  you  may  certainly  rely  on. 
Monsieur  Abbe,"  said  the  archduke,  sternly. 

"In  any  case,  wait  for  his  sisters  de- 
parture, sir,"  said  D'Esmonde,  anxiously  ; 
"a  few  days  or  hours.  As  soon  as  this 
silly  old  lady  has  made  up  that  budget  of 
gossip  and  scandal  she  fancies  to  be  politi- 
cal news,  we'll  see  her  leave  this,  and  then 
he  can  be  dealt  with  as  you  think  proper." 

The  archduke  made  no  reply — not  seem- 
ing either  to  assent  to  or  reject  the  counsel. 
"It  would  break  the  old  marshal's  heart," 
said  he,  at  last.  "  That  gallant  old  soldier 
would  never  survive  it.'' 

"A  treason  might,  indeed,  kill  him," 
said  D'Esmonde.  "  But  your  highness  will 
anticipate  exposure  by  dismissal — dismissal, 
peremptory  and  unexplained." 

Again  the  archduke  was  silent,  but  his 
lowering  brow   and  dark   expression   told 
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that  the  subject  was  giving  liim  deep 
and  serious  thought.  "  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  your  eouTersation  this  evening, 
abbe."  said  he,  at  last;  "but  it  struck 
me,  from  a  chance  word,  liere  and  there, 
that  you  suspect  these  same  '  liberal '  no- 
tions are  gaining  ground." 

"  Heresies  against  the  faith,  sir,  have 
begotten  their  natural  offspring,  heresies 
against  the  state  :  and  governments  do 
not  yet  awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  who 
scorn  the  altar  will  not  respect  the  throne. 
The  whole  force  of  what  are  called  liberal 
institutions  has  been  to  weaken  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  ;  and  yet  it  is  precisely 
on  that  same  influence  you  will  have  to 
fall  back.  It  is  beneath  the  solemn  shadow 
of  the  Church  you'll  seek  your  refuge 
yet!" 

"No,  no,  father,"  said  the  archduke, 
with  a  laugh  ;  "  we  have  another  remedy." 

"  The  miter  is  stronger  than  the  '  mi- 
traille,'  after  all,"  said  D'Esmondo,  boldly. 
"  Believe  me,  sir,  that  the  solemn  knell 
that  tolls  an  excommunication  will  strike 
more  terror  through  Christendom  than  all 
your  artillery." 

Either  the  remark  or  the  tone  in  Avhich 
it  was  uttered  was  uupleasing  to  the  prince; 
indeed,  all  the  abbe's  courtesy  at  times  gave 
way  to  an  almost  impetuous  boldness,  which 
royalty  never  brooks,  for  he  turned  away 
haughtily,  and  joined  the  otliers  at  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  room. 

There  was  something  of  scorn  in  the 
proud  look  which  D'Esmonde  gave  after 
him,  and  then  slipped  from  the  chamber 
Avith  noiseless  step  and  disappeared.  In- 
quiring the  way  to  the  princess's  apart- 
ment, the  abbe  slowly  ascended  the  stairs, 
l^ondering  deeply  as  he  went.  Nina  was 
passing  the  corridor  at  the  moment,  and, 
supposing  that  he  liad  mistaken  the  direc- 
tion, politely  asked  if  she  could  offer  him 
any  guidance  ?  Scarcely  noticing  the  ques- 
tioner, he  replied  : 

"I  was  looking  for  the  Princesse  de 
Midchekoff's  aj^artments." 

"It  is  here,  sir ;  but  she  is  indisposed." 

"  If  you  would  say  that  the  Abbe 
D'Esmonde " 

He  had  got  thus  far  when,  lifting  his 
eyes,  his -glance  fell  upon  her  features;  and 
tiien,  as  if  spell-ljound,  he  stood  silently 
.  gazing  at  her.  Nina's  cheek  grew  crimson 
under  the  stare  ;  but  her  eyes  met  his  with 
unshaken  firmness. 

"If  I  were  to  disbelieve  all  probabilities," 
said  he,  slowly,  "  I  should  say  that  I  see 
an  old  friend  before  me.  Are  you  not  the 
daughter  of  Huertos,  the  Tori  dor  of  Se- 
ville?" 


"Era  Eustace!"  said  Nina,  stepping 
back  and  staring  steadily  at  him. 

"  No  longer  so,  Lola  ;  I  am  the  Abbe 
D'Esmonde  now,"  said  he,  while  a  faint 
flush  tinged  his  pale  features. 

"And  I  am  Nina,  tlie  'Cameriera,' "  rc- 
l)lied  she,  scornfully.  "  Sec  how  unequally 
fortune  has  dealt  with  us  !  " 

D'Esmonde  made  a  sign  towards  the 
door,  which  she  at  once  understood  and 
answered. 

"Yes,  in  the  service  of  the  princess." 

"  This  is,  indeed,  a  strange  meeting, 
Lola." 

"  Call  me  Nina,"  said  the  girl,  flushing, 
"or  I  shall  remember  old  times,  and  my 
Spanish  blood  will  little  bear  such  memo- 
ries." 

"Where  can  we  talk  together,  Nina  ?" 

"  Come  this  way,  holy  father,"  said  she, 
with  a  half-sneering  smile.  "  I  supjoose  a 
poor  girl  may  receive  her  confessor  in  her 
chamber. " 

D'Esmonde  walked  after  her  without 
speaking.  While  crossing  a  gallery  she 
unlocked  a  .door,  and  admitted  him  into  a 
small  but  neatly-furnished  room. 

"Dear  Lola,"  said  the  priest,  as,  taking 
her  hand,  he  looked  affectionately  at  her — 
"  I  must  needs  call  you  by  the  old  name — 
what  turn  of  fortune  has  brought  you 
here?" 

"It  is  a  question  well  becomes  you,"  said 
the  girl,  releasing  her  hand  from  liis  grasp, 
and  drawing  herself  proudly  up.  "  You 
cut  the  bark  adrift,  and  you  wonder  that 
it  has  become  a  wreck  !  " 

"  How  this  old  v\'armth  of  temper  recalls 
the  past,  and  how  I  love  you  for  it,  as  I 
grieve  over  it,  Lola  ;  but  be  calm,  and  tell 
me  everything,  just  as  you  used  to  tell  me 
years  ago." 

"  Oh  !  if  I  had  the  same  pure  heart  as 
then,"  cried  the  girl,  passionately.  "Oh  1 
if  I  could  but  shed  tears,  as  once  I  did, 
over  each  slight  transgression,  and  not  have 
my  spirit  seared  and  hardened,  as  the  world 
has  made  it." 

"  We  cannot  carry  the  genial  freshness 
of  youth  into  the  ripe  years  of  judgment, 
Lola.  Gifts  decay,  and  others  succeed 
them." 

"  No  more  of  this  casuistry.  Yon 
are,  I  see,  the  same,  whatever  changes  time 
may  liave  made  in  mc  ;  but  I  have  outlived 
these  trickeries.  Tell  me,  frankly,  what 
do  you  Avant  with  me  ?" 

"  Must  there  needs  be  some  motive  of 
self-interest  in  renewing  an  old  but  inter- 
rupted friendship,  Lola  ?  You  remember 
what  we  once  were  to  each  other  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  forget  it  !— oh,  that  I 
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could  wash  out  the  thought,  or  even  think 
'It  but  ii  dream  !  But  how  can  you  recall 
these  memories  ?  If  the  sorrow  be  mine,  is 
not  the  shame  all  yours  ?  " 

"'  The  .shame  and  the  sorrow  are  alike 
mine,"  said  D'Esmondo,  in  a  voice  of  deep 
dejection.  ' •  You  alone,of  all  the  world,  were 
ever  able  to  shake  within  me  the  great  re- 
solves that  in  prayer  and  devotion  I  had 
formed.  For  you,  Lola,  I  was,  for  a  space, 
willing  to  resign  the  greatest  cause  that 
ever  man  engaged  in.  Ay,  for  love  of  you, 
I  was  ready  to  peril  everything — even  to  my 
soul  !  Is  not  this  enough  for  shame  and 
sorrow,  too  ?  Is  not  this  humiliation  for 
one  who  wears  the  robe  that  I  do  ?  " 

"'  You  were  a  student  in  those  days,"  said 
Nina,  with  a  sneering  smile  ;  "  and  I  never 
heard  you  speak  of  all  those  dreadful  sacri- 
fices. ,  You  used  to  talk  of  leaving  the  col- 
lege with  a  light  heart.  You  spoke  of  the 
world  as  if  you  were  impatient  to  mingle 
\nth  it.  You  planned  I  knoAV  not  how 
many  roads  to  fortune  and  advancement. 
Among  other  careers,  I  remember  " — and 
here  she  burst  into  a  scornful  laugh,  that 
made  the  priest's  cheek  grow  crimson  with 
passion — "  I  remember  how  you  hit  upon 
one  which  speaks  rather  for  your  ardor  than 
your  prudence.  Do  you  forget  that  you 
would  be  a  toridor  ?  You,  whose  cheek 
grew  i:)ale,  and  Avhose  heart  sickened,  as  my 
father's  horse  lay  emboweled  in  the  ring. 
and  who  fainted  outright  when  the  bull's 
horns  wei'e  driven  into  the  barricade  near 
you  !  You  a  toridor  !  A  toridor  should  liave 
courage  !"  And,  as  she  spoke,  her  eyes 
flashed  with  the  fire  of  passion. 

"  Courage  !  "  said  the  priest,  in  a  voice 
almost  guttural  from  emotion — "and  is 
there  no  otlier  courage  than  the  vulgar  de- 
fiance of  personal  danger — the  quality  of 
the  veriest  savage  and  the  merest  brute  in 
creation  ?  Is  there  nothing  more  exalted 
in  courage  than  to  face  bodily  peril  ?  Are 
aU  its  instincts  seltishness  ?  What  think 
you  of  the  courage  of  him  who,  in  all  the 
conscious  strength  of  intellect,  with  powers 
to  win  an  upward  way  amongst  the  greatest 
and  the  highest,  can  stoop  to  a  life  of 
poverty  and  neglect — can  give  up  all  that 
men  strive  for — home,  affection,  family, 
citizenship — content  to  toil  apart  and  alone 
— to  watch,  and  fast,  and  ]")ray,  and  think 
— ay,  think  till  the  very  brain  reels  with 
labor — and  all  this  for  a  cause  in  which  he 
is  but  a  unit !  Courage  !  Tell  me  not  of 
courage  beside  that  of  him  who  dares  to 
shake  the  strongest  thrones,  and  convulses 
empires  with  his  word,  whose  counsels  brave 
the  might  of  armies,  and  dare  even  kings 
to  controvert ;   and,   gi'eatest   of  all,   the 


courage  that  for  a  cause  can  risk  salvation  ! 
Yes,  Lola,  he  who,  to  save  others,  hazards 
his  own  eternity  !  Have  I  not  done  it  ?  " 
cried  he,  carried  away  by  an  impetuous  rush 
of  feeling.  ''  Have  I  not  overborne  the 
truth  and  sustained  the  falsehood  ?  Have 
I  not  warped  the  judgments,  and  clouded 
the  faculties,  and  misdirected  the  aspirations 
of  many  who  came  to  me  for  counsel,  know- 
ing that,  if  there  might  be  evil  now,  there 
would  be  good  hereafter,  and  that  for  pres- 
ent and  passing  sorrow  there  would  be  a 
glorious  day  of  rejoicing  ?  To  this  end  have 
I  spoken  peace  to  the  guilty  man  and  hope 
to  the  hardened  !  Not  for  him,  nor  for 
me,  but  for  the  countless  millions  of  the 
Church — for  the  mighty  hosts  who  look  to 
her  for  succor  and  consolation  I  This  I  call 
courage  !  " 

And  he  drew  himself  proudly  up  and 
folded  his  arms  on  his  breast  with  an  air  of 
haughty  composure,  wliilc  the  girl,  awed 
by  his  manner,  and  subdued  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  speech,  gazed  at  him  in 
half  fear  and  wonderment. 

"^  Tell  me  of  your  father,  Lola,"  said 
D'Esmonde,  in  a  low,  soft  voice,  as  he  drew 
her  low  seat  to  his  side. 

"  He  was  killed  at  Madrid  ;  he  died  before 
the  queen  !  "  said  she,  proudly. 

"  The  death  of  a  toridor  ! "  muttered  the 
j)riest,  mournfully. 

"  Yes,  and  Pueblos,  too,  is  dead  !" 

''Not  the  little  child  that  I  remem- 
ber  " 

"  The  same.  He  grew  up  to  be  a  fine 
man  ;  some  thought  him  handsomer  than 
my  father.  My  mother's  family  would  have 
made  a  priest  of  him,  but  he  chose  the 
prouder  destiny  ! " 

"  I  cannot  think  of  him  but  as  the  child — 
the  little  fellow  who  played  about  my  knees, 
dressed  like  a  matador,  his  long  silky  hair 
in  a  net." 

"Oh,  do  not — do  not  speak  of  him," 
cried  the  girl,  burying  her  face  between  her 
hands  ;  "  my  heart  will  not  bear  those 
memories." 

The  priest's  face  was  lighted  up  with  a 
malevolent  delight  as  he  bent  over  her,  as 
if  reveling  in  the  thought  the  emotions 
could  call  up. 

"  Poor  little  fellow  !"  said  he,  as  if  to 
himself.  "  How  I  remember  his  bolero 
that  he  danced  for  me."  He  stopped,  and 
she  sobbed  bitterly.  "He  said  that  Lola 
taught  him." 

She  looked  up;  the  tears  were  fast  coursmg 
along  her  cheeks,  which  were  pale  as  death. 

"  Eustace,"  said  she,  tremulously.  "  these 
thoughts  will  drive  me  mad ;  my  brain  is 
reeling  even  now." 
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^' Let  us  talk  of  something  else,  then," 
said  he.  'MVlicn  did  you  leave  the  opera 
— and  why  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  ask  ? — you  were  at  Seville 
at  the  time.  Have  you  forgotten  that  famous 
marriage,  to  which,  by  your  persuasion,  I 
consented  ;  was  this  scheme  only  one  of 
those  unhappy  events  which  are  to  be  the 
seed  of  future  good  ?  • ' 

The  sneer  made  no  impression  on  the 
I^riest,  who  calmly  answered,  "  Even  so, 
Lola." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  cried  she, 
angrily  ;  "  to  what  end  am  I  tlius  ?  Was 
I  so  base-born  and  so  low  ?  Was  my  lot  in 
life  so  ignominious  that  I  should  not  have 
raised  my  ambition  above  a  fortune  like 
this  ? — the  waiting  woman  of  one  whose 
birth  is  not  better  than  my  own." 

"You  are  right,  Lola,  perfectly  right, 
and  with  patience  and  prudence  you  will 
be  her  equal  yet.  Acton  is  an  English 
noDle '■ 

"What  care  I  for  that?"  said  she,  pas- 
sionately: "the  marriage  was  a  counter- 
feit." 

"  The  marriage  was  a  true  and  a  valid 
one." 

"And  yet  you  yourself  told  me  it  was 
not  binding." 

"  I  had  my  reasons  for  the  deceit,  Lola," 
said  he,  ]iersuasively.  "  You  were  deserted 
and  desolate;  such  widowhood  would  have 
brought  you  to  the  grave  with  sorrow.  It 
were  better  that  you  should  strive  against 
misery." 

"Even  in  shame?"  asked  slie,  scorn- 
fully. 

"  Even  in  shame,  for  the  shame  would 
be  short-lived;  but  Lord  Norwood  is  alive, 
and  you  are  his  wife." 

"Lord  Norwood!  I  have  heard  that 
name  so  often,"  said  she,  musingly, 

"At  Florence,  of  course,  he  was  every 
night  at  the  Mazzarini  Palace,  the  same 
Gerald  Acton  you  remember  long  ago." 

"  And  he  is  a  lord — an  English  noble?  " 

"  And  you  are  an  English  peeress,  Lola. 
There  is  not  a  coronet  more  safe  upon  a 
titled  head  than  I  can  make  yours — can  and 
will  make,"  added  he,  slowly,  "But  you 
must  be  patient;  I  must  now  speak  to  you, 
Lola,  of  themes  in  which  you  can  take  no 
interest,  and  subjects  of  which  you  know 
nothing:  but  listen  to  me  attentively,  and 
hear  me,  for  fortune  has  not  thus  thrown 
us  together  without  a  meaning. 

"The  hour  is  come,  Lola,  when  heretics 
and  infidels  have  determined  on  an  attack 
of  our  faith;  not  as  they  have  hitherto 
attempted,  and  with  such  signal  failure,  by 
the  weapons  of  controversy  and  discussion, 
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but  by  brute  force — by  the  might  of  millions 
driven  to  madness  from  want  and  misgov- 
ernment.  To  avert  this  terrible  calamity 
is  now  the  unceasing  thought  of  tlie 
Church.  Some  have  counseled  one  thing, 
some  another;  some  would  go  forth  to  the 
fight,  trusting  tliat,  as  of  old,  God  would 
not  forget  his  people;  there  arc  others  who 
deem  this  course  presumptuous  and  unwise. 
The  hearts  of  kings  are  not  as  they  once 
were — in  their  confessor's  keeping.  Our 
age  and  manners  would  send  forth  no 
crusade!  The  battle  must  be  otherwise  con- 
tested. Y^'ou  could  not  follow  me,  Lola, 
were  I  to  tell  you  either  of  the  perils  or 
their  antidotes.  Enough  that  I  say  we 
must  have  trusty  and  faithful  agents  in 
every  land  of  Europe,  and  in  every  rank  in 
every  people.  From  the  secret  whisperings 
of  tlie  Czar,  to  the  muttered  discontent  of 
the  Irish  peasant,  we  must  know  them  all. 
To  this  end  have  wo  labored  anxiously  and 
eagerly  for  some  time  back,  and  already 
have  we  made  great  progress.  From  every 
court  of  Europe  we  now  receive  tidings, 
and  there  is  not  a  royal  palace  where  our 
interests  are  unguarded.  Some  serve  us 
for  the  glorious  cause  itself,  some  have 
their  own  price,  some  again  are  in  our 
hands  from  motives  of  self-interest  or 
terror,  but  all  are  alike  true.  This  princess 
— this  Dalton — I  destined  for  a  duty  of  the 
same  nature.  Married  to  a  man  of  Mid- 
chekoff's  wealth  and  influence,  she  might 
have  done  good  service,  but  I  scarcely  dare 
to  trust  her;  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  herself 
she  might  fail  me,  and,  although  in  my 
power,  I  cannot  count  upon  her.  Think, 
then,  of  my  joy  at  finding  you — one  on 
whose  fidelity  I  may  hazard  life  itself. 
You  can  be  all  to  me,  and  a  thousand  times 
more  than  ever  she  coiild." 

"  Your  spy,"  said  the  girl,  steadily,  but 
without  the  slightest  semblance  of  anger. 

"  My  friend,  my  counselor,  my  corre- 
spondent, Lola." 

"And  the  price?  " 

"You  may  name  it. 
set  on  mere  worldly 
prove  your  marriage,  and  although  Nor- 
wood is  not  rich,  his  country  never  neg- 
lects the  class  he  belongs  to.  Would  you 
break  the  tie — the  bond  is  in  my  keei)ing." 

"I  never  loved  him,"  cried  she,  passion- 
ately, "  and  you  knew  it.  The  niarriagc 
was  one  of  those  snares  on  which  your 
mind  never  ceases  to  dwell." 

"If  you  loved  another,  Lola?"  said  he, 
interrupting,  and  then  waiting  for  her  to 
finish  the  speech. 

"  And  if  I  had,"  burst  she  forth,  "am  I 
credulous  enough  to  fancy  that  your  word 


If  your  heart  be 
distinction,    I   will 
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can  reconcile  every  difference  of  rank  and 
fortune — that  you  can  control  destiny — 
and  eyen  coerce  aHection?  No,  no,  Eustace; 
I  have  outlived  all  that!" 

"  Then  were  you  wiser  when  you  believed 
it,"  said  he,  gravely.  ''  Now  for  his 
name. " 

There  was  a  tone  of  almost  commanding 
influence  in  which  these  last  few  words 
were  uttered,  and  his  dark  full  eyes  were 
steadily  fixed  on  her  as  he  spoke  them. 

She  hesitated  to  answer,  and  seemed  to 
reflect. 

"I  ask  no  forced  confession,  Lola,"  said 
he  proudly,  and  rising  at  the  same  time 
from  his  seat.  "  In  all  the  unreserve  of 
our  old  affection,  I  told  you  my  secret; 
yours  is  with  yourself." 

"  But,  can  you •"     She  stopped. 

"  I  can,  and  I  will  aid  you,"  said  he, 
finishing  her  sentence. 

"There  is  the  name,  tlien!"  cried  she, 
as,  with  a  passionate  gesture,  she  drew  a 
sealed  letter  from  her  bosom,  and  showed 
him  the  superscription. 

D'Esmonde  almost  startled  ;  but  recover- 
ing himself  in  an  instant,  he  said  : 

"  The  address  is  not  correct,  Lola.     It 

should  be  thus "     And  taking  a  pen, 

he  drew  it  across  the  last  line  on  the  cover, 
and  wrote,  instead,  "  Dewanpore  Bar- 
racks, Calcutta."  ''We  must  talk  together 
this  evening,"  said  he,  restoring  the  letter, 
and,  without  more,  withdrew. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 

d'esmonde's    letteh. 

It  will  spare  the  reader  a  somewhat 
lengthy  discussion  if  we  give  him  a  jieep  at 
an  extract  from  a  letter  written  at  this 
period  by  the  Abbe  D'Esmonde  to  a  friend 
and  fellow  priest  in  Ireland.  It  was  writ- 
ten on  the  very  evening  whose  events  we 
have  Just  mentioned,  and  when  fresh  from 
the  scenes  of  which  he  speaks. 

The  name  or  circumstances  of  the  abbe's 
confidant  have  no  interest  for  us,  nor  need 
we  allude  to  him  more  particularly  than 
by  stating  that  he  was  one  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  his  country's  politics, 
and  was  a  Avell-known  agitator,  both  in 
print  and  on  the  platform.  The  present  mo- 
ment might  not  be  inopportune  to  show  the 
injustice  of  that  sneer  so  often  passed  upon 
men  of  this  stamp,  and  which  assumes 
that  their  whole  lives  are  spent  in  the 
agitation  of  small  and  irritating  questions 
©f  mere  local  interest — the  petty  intrigues 


of  a  village  or  a  hamlet — and  without 
knowledge  or  interest  for  those  greater 
themes  which  stir  the  heart  of  all  Europe. 
We  must  not,  hcwever,  be  led  away  from 
our  purpose  ;  but,  leaving  these  inferences 
to  our  reader's  appreciation,  keep  to  the 
sober  business  of  our  task. 

We  liave  only  to  premise  that  D'Esmonde 
and  his  friend  had  been  school-fellows  and 
college  companions,  and  that  the  revela- 
tions mnde  were   in  all  the  confidence  of 
unbounded  trust   and   security,      Neither 
was  the  hazard  of  a  post-office  incurred, 
for  the  document  was  forwarded,  with  sev- 
eral letters  from  Rome,  by  a  private  hand 
— a  priest,  who  twice  each  year  performed 
'  the  Journey  on  a  similar  errand,  and — shall 
we  startle  our  reader  if  we  add,  in  a  spirit 
j  apart  from  all  tlie  caprices  of  fiction — still 
I  travels  on  the  same  mission. 
j     After  some   apology    for  tlie   time  the 
j  epistle  would  l^e  on  the  road,  seeing  that  it 
should  first  return  to  Rome  ere  it  began  its 
'Journey   northw^ard,   D'Esmonde   next   al- 
ludes to  some  private  and  personal  matters, 
and  some  individuals  of  their  acquaintance, 
and  then  proceeds  : 

"  It  is  not  without  much  inconvenience 
that  I  am  here  at  this  moment,  but  my 
presence  was  necessary  to  neutralize  the 
influence  of  this  troublesome  old  ccuntess, 
and  who  would  fain  stop,  if  she  could,  all 
these  liberal  movements  ere  they  have  de- 
veloped their  true  meaning.  You  can 
have  no  idea  how  difficult  is  this  task,  nor 
with  what  persistent  folly  people  go  on 
repeating  each  other's  platitudes  about 
'timely  checks,'  '  scotching  the  snake,'  and 
so  forth.  It  is  now  upwards  of  half  a  cen- 
tury since  Europe  has  seen  a  real  political 
convulsion.  A  ncAv  lesson  is  wanting.  I 
often  used  to  hope  that  you  of  the  West 
might  be  able  to  give  it.  I  had  formed 
great  expectations  of  Chartism  at  one  time. 
It  possessed  the  due  elements  of  mischief 
in  abundance  :  it  was  Infidel  and  Hungry  ; 
but  it  wanted  the  great  requisites — deter- 
mination and  courage,  Tlie  example  must 
come  from  the  continent,  and,  in  one  re- 
spect, it  is  so  much  the  better.  Your 
home  disturbers  would  be  necessarily  the 
enemies  of  the  Anglican  Church,  whereas 
our  anarchists  here  are  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  Protestantism.  This  conp 
required  some  cleverness,  but  we  at  last 
accomplished  it.  Rouge's  movement  of 
secession  gave  the  first  opportunity  ;  the 
Swiss  troubles  offered  the  second  ;  a  little 
more,  and  the  Bonnet  roiige  will  be  the 
symbol  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Mark  the 
advantage  of  this  :  see  the  distrust  with 
which  every  nation  of  the   continent  will 
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regard  England  and  her  constitution- 
mongering  ;  look  how  they  will  be  induced 
to  associate  her  printed  cottons  with  her 
Church,  and  connect  the  spread  of  her 
trade  with  the  treacherous  dissemination 
of  her  doctrines.  So  far,  so  good.  And 
then,  remember,  that  to  all  this  anarchy 
and  ruin  the  Church  of  the  true  faith  alone 
offers  any  elfectual  opposition — the  'pla- 
toon '  for  the  hour  of  conflict ;  but  to  the 
priest  must  they  come  to  consolidate  the 
shattered  edifice — to  rebuild  the  tottering 
fabric  of  society.  Men  do  not  see  this  yet ; 
and  there  is  but  one  way  to  teach  it — a 
tremendous  lesson  of  blood  and  anarchy. 
This  is  in  store  for  them,  believe  me. 

"  My  great  difficulty  is  to  persuade  these 
people  to  patience.  They  will  not  wait,  as 
Napoleon  did  for  the  Prussians,  till  they 
were  '  en  flagrant  delit ;'  and  yet,  if  they 
do  not,  the  whole  experiment  goes  for 
nothing.  With  all  their  hordes  of  horse, 
foot,  and  dragoons — their  grape  and  canis- 
ter— their  grenades  and  rocket-batteries — 
they  have  not  the  courage  of  a  poor  priest. 
His  Holiness  is,  however,  doing  better. 
He  has  taken  the  whole  au  scrieux ;  he 
has  brought  himself  to  believe  that  mod- 
erate reforms — what  are  they  ? — will  satisfy 
the  wishes  of  demagogue  ambition,  and 
that,  when  he  has  lashed  popular  fury  into 
full  speed,  he  can  check  it  at  will.  Of 
course  you  guess  what  will  follow,  and  you 
already  see  what  a  busy  time  is  before  us. 
Oh,  my  dear  Michel,  I  can  stop  here,  and, 
closing  my  eyes,  revel  in  the  glorious  future 
that  must  succeed  !  I  see  the  struggle  be- 
fore me  ;  I  know  that  some  good  men, 
mayhap  some  great  ones,  will  fall  in  it ; 
but  in  the  distance  I  see  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  rising  majestically  above  the  clouds 
of  battle,  and  the  countless  millions  kneel- 
ing once  more  before  its  altars  ! 

"I  do  not  clearly  understand  you  about 
Ireland, although  I  agree  in  the  policy  of  put- 
ting the  Protestant  rebel  in  the  foreground. 
A  conflict  ever  so  brief  with  the  govern- 
ment would  be  most  useful.  I  have  thought 
a  good  deal  on  the  sabject,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  nothing  would  awe  England 
more  than  the  impression  of  any  foreign  as- 
sistance being  given  to  Irish  insurrection, 
while  it  would  lend  to  your  loyalty  the 
grand  trait  of  nationality.  This  is  a  highly 
important  feature.  Remark  how  they  are 
taunting  us  with  being  ultramontane  just 
now,  and  think  what  an  answer  this  will 
be  to  the  sarcasm  !  I  am  sure — that  is,  if 
you  concurred  with  me — I  could  easily  per- 
suade some  young  fellows  in  this  service  to 
join  the  movement.  As  officers,  and  well  ac- 
f[uainted  with  military  details,  they  would 


have  a  formidable  effect  in  English  eyes. 
I  have  two  or  three  in  my  mind  already — 
one,  a  brother  of  my  young  princess,  that 
fair  damsel  of  whom  I  spoke  in  my  last 
letter  as  my  destined  charge  d" affaires  at  St. 
Petersburg — a  very  difficult  post  to  fill, 
and  one  for  which  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
she  will  be  adequate.  When  I  reflect  on 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  us  in  arriv- 
ing at  truth,  we,  yho  have  the  hearts  of 
men  so  open  before  us,  I  am  astounded  at 
any  success  that  attends  a  mere  secular 
government.  More  than  two-thirds  of  those 
with  whom  I  live  are,  so  to  say,  in  my 
power  :  that  is,  their  reputation  and  their 
fortunes  ;  and  yet  I  must  make  them  feel 
this  ten  times  a  day  to  turn  them  to  my 
account.  Believe  me  the  Holy  Office  was 
right;  there  is  an  inseparable  bond  of  union 
between  truth  and  a  thumb-screw  ! 

'"Tell  me  if  you  wish  for  military  aid  : 
substantially,  I  am  well  aware,  it  would  be 
worth  nothing,but  it  might  assist  in  pushing 
your  patriots,  who,  I  must  own,  are  a  cau- 
tious race,  a  step  further.  This  Dalton 
boy  is  a  thorough  Austrian  up  to  this —  a 
regular  '  God  and  the  Emperor '  soldier  : 
but  I  have  thrown  more  stubborn  metal  into 
the  crucible,  and  seen  it  come  out  malleable. 

*'  You  ask  about  the  'converts  ; '  and  I 
must  own  that  their  defection  is  a  greater 
slur  on  Protestantism  than  any  matter 
of  glorification  to  us.  They  are  unceasing 
in  their  exactions,  and  all  fancy  that  no 
price  is  too  high  for  the  honor  of  their 
alliance ;  not  a  shovel-hat  amongst  them 
who  does  not  expect  to  be  a  '  Monsignore  ' 
at  least  ! 

"  Some,  however,  like  my  friend.  Lady 
Hester,  are  wealthy,  and  in  this  way  re- 
Avard  the  trouble  they  give  us.  On  her 
security  I  have  obtained  a  loan,  not  of  the 
sum  you  wished  for,  but  of  a  smaller 
amount,  the  particulars  of  which  I  enclose. 
I  know  not  if  you  will  agree  with  me,  but 
my  opinion  is,  that  nothing  should  be  ex- 
pended on  the  Irish  press.  Its  influence 
is  slight,  and  purely  local  ;  reserve  all  your 
seductions  for  the  heavier  metal  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  Avho,  how- 
ever ignorantly  they  talk,  are  ahvays  heard 
with  respect  and  attention. 

"  I  cannot  go  over  as  you  propose,  nor, 
if  I  could,  should  I  be  of  any  use  to  you. 
You  all  understand  your  pcoi)le,  their  habits 
ai:^d  modes  of  thought,  far  better  than  we 
do,  who  have  been  fencing  Avith  cardinals, 
and  sparring  with  the  Sacred  College,  for 
the  last  ten  or  ;).  dozen  years.  Above  all 
things,  no  precipitation  ;  remember  that 
your  grand  policy  is  the  maintenance  of 
that    feverish     condition     that    paralyzes 
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every  effort  of  English  policy.  Parade  all 
your  grievances  ;  but  rather  to  display  the 
submission  with  which  you  bear  them  than 
to  pray  for  their  relief.  Be  touchy  only  for 
trifles  ;  keep  all  your  martyrdom  for  great- 
occasions  ;  never  forget  that  this  time  it 
your  loyalty  is] to  be  rewarded.  Adieu, 
my  dear' Michel.  Tell  his  grace  whatever 
you  think  fit  of  these,  my  oi)inions,  and 
say.  also,  that  he  may  rely  on  us  here  for 
withdrawing  or  conlirming,  as  he  pleases, 
any  concessions  he  may  deem  projicr  to 
grant  the  English  government.  We  know 
his  difficulties,  and  will  take  care  not  to 
augment  them.  As  to  the  cardinal's  hat, 
let  him  have  no  doubts  ;  only  beg  him  to  be 
circumspect,  and  that  this  is  not  the  time 
to  assume  it !  If  men  would  but  see  what 
a  great  cause  we  have,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
won  by  waiting — nothing  more,  Michel — 
nothing  more,  believe  me,  than  by  mere 
waiting  ! 

"  All  that  you  tell  me,  therefore,  about 
titles,  and  dignities,  and  so  forth,  is  pre- 
mature. With  j)aticnce  you  will  be  able  to 
assume  all,  from  which  a  momentary  pre- 
cipitation would  infallibly  see  you  repulsed. 
A  few  of  your  leading  men  still  cling  to 
the  ruinous  notion  of  elevating  Ireland  : 
for  heaven's  sake  cease  not  to  combat  this. 
It  is  the  Church — the  Church  alone — for 
which  we  combat.  Her  difficulties  are 
enough,  without  linking  her  fortune  to 
such  a  sinking  destiny  !  You  have  many 
able  men  amongst  you,  and  they  ought  to 
see  this  proposition  in  its  true  light. 

"  You  are  right — though  you  only  threw 
it  out  in  jeat — about  the  interest  I  feel  for 
my  little  princess  and  her  brother.  It  was 
the  charity  of  a  relative  of  theirs — a  cer- 
tain Mr.  (Godfrey — that  gave  me  the  en- 
trance to  my  career.  He  sent  me  to  Louvain 
as  a  boy,  and  thence  to  Salamanca,  and 
afterwards  to  Rome.  He  paid  liberally  for 
my  education,  and  I  believe  intended,  had 
he  lived,  to  have  provided  handsomely  for 
me.  The  story  has  an  ugly  ending;  at  least 
the  rumors  are  gloomy  ones,  and  I  would 
rather  not  revive  their  memory.  Here  have 
I  fallen  into  a  sad  track  of  thought,  dear 
Michel  ;  and  now  it  is  past  midnight,  and 
all  is  silent  about  me,  and  I  feel  half  as  if 
I  ought  to  tell  you  everything,  and  yet  that 
everything  resolves  itself  into  nothing;  for, 
of  my  actual  knowledge,  I  possess  not  one 
single  fact, 

**Can  you  conceive  the  position  of  a 
man  with  a  great,  a  glorious,  future  before 
him — rewards  the  very  highest  his  wildest 
aml)ition  ever  fancied — a  sphere  to  exercise 
powers  that  he  feels  within,  and  but  need- 
ing a  field  for  their   display?     Picture  to 


yourself  such  a  man,  and  then  fancy  him 
tortured  by  one  terrible  suspicion — one 
damning  doubt — that  there  is  a  flaw  in  his 
just  title  to  all  this — that  some  day  or 
other  there  may  rise  up  against  him — he 
knows  not  how,  or  whence,  or  why — from 
the  very  earth  as  it  were— a  voice  to  say, 
'You  are  disowned,  disgraced — you  are  in- 
famous before  men!'  Such  a  terrible  hell 
have  I  carried  for  years  within  me!  Yes, 
Michel,  this  ulcer  is  eating  at  my  very 
heart,  and  yet  it  is  only  like  a  vision  of  evil 
—some  mind-drawn  picture,  carried  up 
from  infancy  through  boyhood,  and  steal- 
ing on,  year  l)y  year,  into  the  prime  of  life, 
strengthening  its  ties  on  me  like  a  malady. 

"  You  will  say  this  is  a  diseased  imagina- 
tion— the  fruits  of  an  overworked  brain,  or, 
not  improbaljly,  the  result  of  an  over- 
wrought vanity,  that  would  seek  consolation 
for  failures  in  the  dim  regions  of  supersti- 
tion. It  may  be  so;  and  yet  I  have  found  this 
terror  beset  me  more  in  the  seasons  of  my 
strength  and  activity  than  in  those  of  sick- 
ness and  depression.  Could  I  have  given 
a  shape  and  color  to  my  thoughts,  I  might 
have  whispered  them  in  the  confessional, 
and  sought  some  remedy  against  their  pain; 
but  I  could  not.  They  flash  on  my  waking 
faculties  like  the  memories  of  a  recent 
dream.  I  half  doubt  that  they  are  not  real, 
and  look  around  me  for  the  evidences  of 
some  change  in  my  condition.  I  tremble 
at  the  first  footstep  that  draws  near  my 
door,  lest  the  new-comer  should  bring  the 
tidings  of  my  downfall  ! 

"I  was  at  Rome — a  student  of  the  Irish 
College — when  this  cloud  first  broke  over 
me.  Some  letter  came  from  Ireland — 
some  document  containing  a  confession,  I 
believe.  I  was  summoned  before  the  su- 
periors, and  questioned  as  to  my  family, 
of  which  I  knew  nothing  ;  and  as  to  my 
means,  of  which  I  could  tell  as  little.  My 
attainments  at  the  college  were  inquired 
into,  and  a  strict  scrutiny  as  to  my  con- 
duct ;  but  though  both  were  above  re- 
proach, not  a  word  of  commendation  es- 
caped them  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  overheard, 
amid  their  whisperings,  the  terrible  word, 
'  Degradato  ! '  You  can  fancy  how  my 
heart  sank  within  me  at  a  phrase  so  sig- 
nificant of  shame  and  debasement  ! 

"I  was  told  the  next  morning  that  my 
patron  was  dead,  and  that,  having  no 
longer  the  means  to  su^iport  the  charges 
of  a  student,  I  should  become  a  Haico  ;" 
in  other  words,  a  species  of  servant  in  the 
college.  These  were  dreadful  tidings  ;  but 
they  were  short  of  what  I  feared.  There 
was'  nothing  said  of  'degradation.'  I 
struggled,  however,  against  the  hardship 
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of  the  sentence — I  appealed  to  my  profi- 
ciency in  study — the  i)nzes  I  liad  won — 
the  character  I  bore,  and  so  on  ;  but  al- 
though a  few  months  more  would  have 
seen  me  qualified  for  tlie  ])riesthood,  my 
prayer  was  rejected,  and  I  was  made  a 
'laico.'  Two  months  afterwards  I  was 
sent  to  the  convent  of  the  '  Espiazione,' 
at  Ancona.  Many  of  my  early  letters  have 
told  you  the  sutferings  of  that  life  ! — the 
awful  punishments  of  that  gloomy  prison, 
where  all  are  '  Degradati,'  and  where  none 
are  to  be  found  save  men  stained  with  the 
foulest  crimes.  I  was  seventeen  months 
there — a  '  laico  ' — a  servant  of  the  meanest 
class— no  consolation  of  study,  no  moment- 
ary solace  in  tracing  others'  thoughts  to  re- 
lieve the  horrible  solitude  of  my  own. 
Labor — incessant,  debasing  labor — my  lot 
from  day  till  dawn. 

"  I  liave  no  clue  to  the  nature  of  my 
guilt.  I  declare  solemnly  before  heaven, 
as  I  write  these  lines,  that  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  a  crime — save  such  as  the  confes- 
sional has  expiated — and  yet  the  ritual  of 
my  daily  life  implied  such.  The  offices 
and  litanies  I  had  to  repeat,  the  penances 
I  suffered,  were  those  of  the  '  Espiazione!' 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  recall  this  terrible 
period — the  only  rebellious  sentiment  my 
heart  has  ever  known  sprang  from  that  tor- 
tured existence.  As  an  humble  priest  in 
the  wildest  regions  of  Alpine  snow — as  a 
missionary  among  the  most  barbarous  tribes 
— I  could  have  braved  hardships,  want, 
death  itself  ;  but  as  the  '  Degradato,'  drag- 
ging out  life  in  failing  strength, with  facul- 
ties each  day  weaker,  watching  the  ebb  of 
intellect,  and  wondering  how  near  I  was  to 
that  moping  idiocy  about  me,  and  whether, 
in  that  state,  suffering  and  sorrow  slept ! 
Oh,  Michel,  my  hands  tremble,  and  the 
tears  blot  the  paper  as  I  write  !  Can  this 
ordeal  ever  work  for  good  ?  The  mass  sink 
into  incurable  insanity — a  few,  like  myself, 
escape.  And  how  do  they  come  back  into 
the  world  ?  I  speak  not  of  other  changes; 
but  what  hardness  of  the  heart  is  engen- 
dered by  extreme  suffering — what  indiffer- 
ence to  the  miseries  of  others  !  How  corn- 
passionless  do  we  become  to  griefs  that  are 
nothing  to  those  we  have  ourselves  endured! 
You  know  well  that  mine  has  not  been  a 
life  of  indolence,  that  I  have  toiled  hard 
and  long  in  the  cause  of  our  faith,  and  yet 
I  have  never  been  able  to  throw  off  the 
dreary  influence  of  that  conventual  exist- 
ence. In  the  excitement  of  political  in- 
trigue, I  remember  it  least ;  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  passions  by  which  men  are  moved, 
I  can  for  a  time  forget  the  cell, the  penance, 
and  the  chain,     I  have  strong  resentments, 


too,  Michel.  I  would  make  them  feel  that 
to  him  they  sentenced  once  to  'degrada- 
tion,' must  they  now  come  for  advice  and 
guidance — that  the  poor  'laico'  can  now 
sit  at  their  councils  aiul  direct  their  acts. 
There  is  something  so  glorious  in  the 
tyranny  of  Rome,  so  high  alcove  the  petty 
sovereignty  of  mere  kings,  soaring  beyond 
the  bounds  of  realms  and  states,  crossing 
Alps  and  oceans,  proclaiming  its  proud 
edicts  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  declar- 
ing its  truths  in  the  silent  forests  of  the 
Far  West,  stirring  the  heart  of  the  monarch 
on  his  throne,  thrilling  the  rugged  breast  of 
the  Indian  in  his  wigwam,  that  even  to 
bear  a  banner  in  its  ranks  is  a  nolde  jirivi- 
Icge.  And  now  I  come  back  to  these  chil- 
dren, with  whose  fortunes  I  feel  myself — I 
know  not  how — bound  up.  They  were  re- 
lated to  this  Mr.  Godfrey,  and  that,  per- 
chance, may  be  the  secret  link  which  binds 
us.  The  girl  might  have  won  a  grand  des- 
tiny— she  had  beauty,  grace,  fascination — 
all  that  men  prize  in  these  days  of  ours; 
but  there  was  no  hiirh  ambition — nothing: 

•  •  • 

beyond  the  thirst  for  personal  admiration. 
I  watched  her  anxiously  and  long.  There 
was  a  weak  goodness  about  her  heart,  too, 
that  gave  no  promise  of  self-sacrifice. 
Such,  however,  as  she  is,  she  is  mine.  As 
for  the  boy,  I  saw  him  yesterday  for  the 
first  time,  but  he  cannot  be  a  difficult  con- 
quest. Again  I  hear  you  ask  me,  why  can 
I  turn  from  great  events  and  stirring 
themes  to  think  of  these  ;  and  again  I  own 
that  I  cannot  tell  you.  Power  over  every 
one,the  humblest  as  the  highest,  the  weak- 
est in  purpose  and  the  strongest  of  heart — 
power  to  send  forth  or  to  restrain,  to  crush 
or  to  exalt — this  is  the  prize  of  those  who, 
like  you  and  me,  walk  humbly,  that  we 
may  reign  proudly. 

"  And  now,  dear  Michel,  good-bye.  I 
have  made  you  a  confe^:sion,  and,  if  1  have 
told  little,  the  fault  is  not  mine.  You 
know  all  my  sentiments  on  great  events — 
my  hopes,  and  my  anticipations.  1  must 
leave  this  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  for 
there  is  much  to  do  beyond  the  Alps.  If 
Kings  and  Kaisers  but  knew  as  much  as  we 
poor  priests,  the  coming  would  scarce  be  a 
merry  Christmas  with  them, 
*' Yours,  in  all  truth  and  l)rotherhood, 
"  Matiiew  D"Esmokde. 

"Feast  of  St,  Pancralius, 

"  Ilof  Thor,  Vienna." 

It  was  already  daybreak  when  D'Es- 
nionde  finished  liis  letter,  but,  instead  of 
retiring  to  bed,  he  opened  his  window,  and 
sat  enjoying  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning. 
Partly  from  habit,  he  ojDened  his  book  of 
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"Offices;"  l)iit  his  eyes  wandered,  even 
from  the  oft-repeated  lines,  to  the  scene 
before  him — the  spreading  ghicis — where, 
already,  the  troops  were  mustering  for  ])a- 
radc.  ''  What  a  strange  thing  is  courage!  *' 
thought  he.  '•!,  who  feel  my  spirit  <(uail 
at  tiie  very  rumbling  sound  of  a  gun-car- 
riage, have  a  soul  to  see  all  Europe  con- 
vulsed, and  every  nation  in  arms,  undis- 
mayed I " 


CIIxVPTER  L. 


THE   CAUET   TON   DALTON. 


As  Madame  de  Hcidendorf's  mornings 
were  always  passed  in  receiving  tlie  visits 
or  answering  the  letters  of  her  political  ac- 
quaintances, Kate  was  free  to  spend  her 
hours  with  Frank,  exchanging  confidences, 
and  talking  of  that  dear  home  from  which 
they  were  more  separated  even  by  circum- 
stance than  by  space. 

The  cadet  had  obtained  leave  for  the  en- 
tire day — an  inconceivable  favor  in  his  eyes 
— and  Kate  was  seated  at  her  breakfast 
when  he  appeared.  When  they  met  the 
day  before,  Frank's  undivided  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  Kate  herself  —  the 
change  in  her  whole  air  and  manner — that 
graceful  dignity  of  mien  which  elevated 
his  regard  for  her  to  a  species  of  worship. 
Now,  however,  he  had  time  to  be  struck 
with  the  accessories  of  her  position — the 
gorgeous  chamber,  the  splendid  silver  of 
the  service,  the  rich  liveries — everj^hing 
which  bespoke  her  proud  and  affluent  con- 
dition. 

"  I  almost  start  back  with  shame,  Kate," 
said  he,  "  if,  in  passing  these  great  mirrors, 
I  catch  a  glimpse  of  my  humble  figure,  so 
unsuited  does  it  seem  to  magnificence  like 
this ;  nor  can  I  help  thinking  that  your 
household  agrees  with  me.  With  all  their 
respectful  courtesy,  they  must  wonder 
when  they  look  on  the  brother  of  their 
princess. " 

"  You  know  well,  dearest  Frank,  that  in 
your  service  the  highest  in  the  land  must 
pass  the  ordeal  of  cadetship." 

"Which  means  half  an  hour  for  an  arch- 
duke, and  a  forenoon  for  a  serene  highness. 
Even  Walstein  took  but  a  week  to  spring 
from  the  ranks  to  a  lieutenancy;  a  month 
later  saw  him  a  rittmcister;  and  already  he 
commands  a  regiment." 

"What  a  young  soldier  to  have  caught 
up  the  complaining  cant  about  slow  jjro- 
motion!"  said  Kate,  laughing. 

"  Ten  months  a  cadet,  and  not  even 
made  corporal  yet !  "  sighed  Frank.     "  To 


bo  sure  I  might  have  been,  had  it  not  been 
for  tlie  stockhaus." 

"  And  what  may  that  be,  dear  Frank  ?" 
"  The  prison  ;  neitiier  more  nor  less. 
When  I  came  here,  Kate,  the  ne])hew,  or 
grand-nc])hew,  of  the  Feld-Marschal  von 
Auersbcrg,  I  thought  it  became  me  to  as- 
sume something  like  style  in  my  mode  of 
life.  My  comrades  told  me  as  much,  too  ; 
and,  as  I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
credit,  I  ran  in  debt  everywhere.  I  lent  to 
all  who  asked  me,  and  gave  away  to  many 
more.  Every  one  said  that  tlie  Feld  would 
pay  one  day  or  other,  and  I  never  confessed 
how  poor  we  were  at  home.  I  know  I  Avas 
wrong  there,  dearest  Kate ;  I  feel  that 
acutely  now;  but  somehow  the  deception  I 
began  with  others  gained  even  more  rapidly 
on  mj'self.  From  continually  talking  of 
our  Dalton  blood,  and  our  high  position  in 
our  own  country,  I  grew  to  believe  it  all, 
and  fancied  that  some  at  least  of  these  im- 
aginings must  be  real.  But,  above  all,  1 
cherished  the  hope  that  promotion  would 
come  at  last,  and  that  I  should  live  to  be 
an  honored  soldier  of  the  Kaiser. 

I  "  In  the  very  midst  of  all  this  self-decep- 
tion, the  Feld  returns  to  A'ienna  from  a  tour 
of  inspection,  and,  instead  of  sending  to  see 

:  me,  orders  my  colonel  to  his  presence.     I 

'  know  not,  of  course,  what  passed,  but  re- 
port alleges  that  for  an  hour  the  old  gencrrJ 

_  harangued  him  in  terms  the  most  bitter 
and  insulting.  Now,  my  dear  sister,  the 
wrath  poured  out  upon  a  commanding 
officer  does  not  become  diminished  as  it 
descends  through  the  successive  grades  of 
rank,  and  falls  at  last  on  the  jirivate.  For 
my  misdemeanor  the  regiment  was  ordered 
away  from  Vienna,  and  sent  to  Laybach,  in 
the  very  dejoth  of  winter,  too.  This  could 
not  help  my  popularity  much  among  my 
comrades  ;  and  as  I  was  now  as  destitute 
of  credit  as  of  means,  you  may  fancy  the 
alteration  of  my  position — the  black  bread 
of  the  commissary,  instead  of  the  refined 
cookery  of  the  *Schwan;'  the  midnight 
patrol,  in  rain  or  snow-drift,  in  place  of 
the  joyous  carouse  rf  the  supper-table;  the 
rude  tyranny  of  a  vulgar  sergeant,  in  lieu 
of  the  friendly  counsels  of  an  equal ;  all 
that  is  menial  and  servile — and  there  is 
enough  of  both  in  the  service — heaped  upon 
me  day  after  day  ;  till,  at  last,  my  only 
hope  vv'as  in  the  chance  that  I  might  ulti- 
mately imbibe  the  rude  feelings  of  the 
peasant-soldier,  and  drag  out  my  existence 
without  a  wish  or  a  care  for  better. 

"As  if  to  make  life  less  endurable  to  me, 
the  officers  were  forbidden  to  hold  inter- 
course with  me  ;  even  such  of  the  cadets  as 
were  above  the  humbler  class  vvere  ordered 
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not  to  associate  with  me  ;  my  turns  of  duty 
were  doiil:»led ;  my  punishments  for  each 
trifling  offense  increased  ;  and  tliere  I  was, 
a  soldier  in  dress,  a  convict  in  duty,  left  to 
think  over  all  the  flattering  illusions  I  had 
once  conceived  of  the  service,  its  chivalry, 
and  its  fame  ! 

"  I  wrote  to  Walstein,  telling  him  tluit  if 
I  could  Jiot  obtain  my  freedom  otherwise,  I 
would  desert  !  A  copy  of  my  letter,  I  know 
not  how  obtained,  was  sent  to  my  colonel, 
and  I  was  sentenced  to  a  month's  arrest,  a 
week  of  which  I  was  to  pass  in  irons.  They 
now  made  me  a  rebel  in  earnest,  and  I  came 
out  of  the  '  stockhaus  '  more  insubordinate 
than  I  went  in.  It  would  weary,  and  it 
would  fret  you,  dearest  sister,  were  J  to  tell 
all  the  petty  scliemes  I  formed  of  resist- 
ance, and  all  the  petty  tyrannies  they 
brought  down  upon  my  head  :  the  taunt  of 
my  'gentle  blood,' my 'noble  origin,' my 
'  high  descent,'  being  added  to  every  cruelty 
they  practiced,  till  1  was  ready  to  curse  the 
very  name  that  associated  me  with  this  bit- 
terness. They  told  me  that  a  second  de- 
sertion was  always  punished  with  death, 
and  that  even  the  attempt  was  accounted  as 
the  act.  I  resolved,  then,  to  finish  with 
this  dreary  existence,  and  I  wrote  a  fare- 
well letter  to  j)oor  Nelly,  telling  her  that,  as 
I  was  certain  of  being  taken,  these  were  the 
last  lines  I  should  ever  write.  In  this  I  re- 
peated all  I  have  now  told  you,  and  a  vast 
deal  more,  of  the  hardships  and  indignities 
I  had  endured  ;  and  this,  like  my  former 
letter,  was  sent  back  to  me.  Then  came 
three  months  more  of  durance,  after  which 
I  came  out  what  they  deemed  a  good  sol- 
dier." 

"  Subdued  at  last  !  "  sighed  Kate. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Like  a  Banat  charger, 
I  had  a  kick  in  me,  after  all  their  teaching 
and  training.  I  found  out  the  lance-cor- 
poral of  our  company  was  the  man  who  had 
discovered  my  letters.  I  sent  him  a  chal- 
lenge, fought,  and  wounded  him.  Here 
was  another  offense  ;  and  now  the  Minister 
of  AVar  was  to  deal  with  me  himself,  and  I 
half  fancied  they  would  be  glad  to  get  rid 
of  me.  Far  from  it.  The  'stockhaus' 
again,  and  short  fetters,  my  wrist  to  my 
ankle,  were  the  sovereign  remedies  for  all 
misdeeds.  In  this  plig^it  I  made  my  en- 
trance into  Vienna." 

"  Did  you  ever  think  of  uncle  Stephen  all 
this  while,  Frank — never  api^eal  to  him  ?  " 

"  Ay,  Kate,  and  what  was  more,  he 
thought  of  me,  for  he  had  my  punishment 
rolls  brought  to  him  ;  and  although,  from 
some  good-natured  interference,  they  did 
not  forward  more  than  a  fourth  of  my  mis- 
deeds, there  was  enough  to  condemn  me  in 


his  eyes,  and  he  Avrote,  'No  favor  to  this 
cadet,'  on  the  back  of  my  certificate." 

"  Poor  boy  !  so  friendless  and  deserted." 

"  Persecuted  by  creditors,  too,"  contin- 
ued Frank,  as  excited  by  the  recital  of  his 
sorrows  he  i)aced  the  room  in  a  transport  of 
anger  ;  "  fellows  that  never  rested  till  they 
got  me  in  their  books,  and  now  gave  me  no 
peace  for  payment.  Out  of  three  kreutzers 
a  day,  Kate — a  penny  English — I  was  to 
discharge  all  the  debts  of  my  extravagance, 
and  live  in  style  !  A  Dalton,  well  born  and 
nurtured,  in  a  position  of  ignominious  pov- 
erty ! " 

"Not  one  to  aid  you  !  " 

"Walstein  was  away  in  Bohemia  with 
his  regiment,  and,  perhaps,  it  were  better 
so,  for  I  had  told  him  such  narratives  of 
our  family,  such  high-flown  stories  of  our 
princely  possessions,  that  I  could  not  have 
had  the  courage  to  face  him  with  an  avowal 
of  the  opposite.  At  last  I  did  make  a 
friend,  Kate  ;  at  least,  one  poor  fellow  took 
an  interest  in  me,  talked  to  me  of  home,  of 
you  and  Nelly  ;  mostly  of  her  and  of  her 
curious  carvings,  which  he  prized  almost  as 
much  as  little  Hans  used.  He  sat  with  me 
many  an  hour  under  the  trees  of  the  Pra- 
ter, or  we  strolled  along  in  the  sbady  alleys 
of  the  '  Au  Garten,'  and  his  companionship 
somehow  alwa3^s  soothed  and  comforted  me, 
for  he  was  so  stored  with  book-learning, 
that  he  could  ever  bring  out  something 
from  TJhland,  or  Eichter,  or  "Wieland,  that 
suited  the  moment,  just  as  if  the  poet  had 
one  in  his  mind  when  he  Avrote  it.  How 
often  have  I  wished  that  I  were  like  him, 
Kate,  and  had  a  mind  like  his,  teeming 
with  its  own  resources  against  sorrow  !" 

"  Tell  me  more  of  hmi,  Frank  dearest  ; 
I  feel  an  interest  in  him  already." 

"  And  yet  you  would  scarcely  have  liked 
him,  if  you  saw  him,"  said  the  boy  with  a 
bashful  and  hesitating  manner. 

"  Why  not,  Frank  ?  His  appearance 
might  have  been  little  promising,  his  face 
and  figure  commonplace " 

"No,  no;  not  that — not  that.  Adolf 
was  good-looking,  with  a  fine,  clear  brow, 
and  a  manly,  honest  face  ;  nor  was  his 
manner  vulgar — at  least  for  his  station.  He 
was  a  pedlar." 

"A  pedlar,  Frank  ?"  cried  Kate,  grow- 
ing scarlet  as  she  spoke. 

"Ay,  I  knew  well  how  you  wmild  hear 
the  word,"  said  the  boy  ;  "I  often  used  to 
fancy  my  high-bred  sister's  scorn  if  she 
could  have  seen  the  companion  whose  arm 
lay  around  my  neck,  and  who  spoke  to  me 
as  'Thou.'" 

Kate  made  no  answer,  but  her  check  was 
crimson,  and  her  lip  trembled. 
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*'  You  and  Walstein  were  never  out  of 
my  thoughts,"  continued  Frank,  "for  I 
could  fancy  how  each  of  you  would  look 
down  u])on  him." 

"Not  that,  Frank,"  said  she,  in  con- 
fusion, "  if  he  Avcre  indeed  kind  to  you— if 
he  were  a  true  friend  in  that  time  of 
dreariness  and  gloom." 

"  So  was  lie — witli  hand,  and  heart,  and 
purse.  And  yet — confound  that  sense  of 
pride,  which  poisons  every  generous  move- 
ment of  the  heart,  and  will  not  let  it  throb 
in  unison  with  one  of  humble  fortune  ! — I 
never  could  get  the  Dalton  out  of  my  head. 
There  it  was,  with  that  lumbering  old 
fabric  of  an  Iri.^li  house,  our  wasteful 
habits,  and  our  idle  dependents,  all  going 
down  to  ruin  together ;  and  instead  of 
despising  myself  for  this,  I  only  Avas 
ashamed — at"  what,  think  you  ? — of  my 
friendship  for  a  pedlar  !  Many  a  holiday 
have  I  kept  my  barrack-room,  rather  than 
be  seen  with  Adolf  in  the  Volks  Garden  or 
the  Graben.  I  liked  to  be  along  with  him 
in  the  solitude  of  the  Prater,  or  in  our 
country  walks  ;  but  when  he  asked  me  to 
accompany  him  to  the  cafe  or  the  theater, 
Kate — to  some  ordinary  in  the  Leopold- 
stadt,  or  some  wine-cellar  on  the  Danube, 
I  used  to  feign  duty,  or  actually  take  a 
comrade's  guard,  to  avoid  it.  How  meanly 
you  think  of  me  for  all  this,  Kate  !  I  see, 
by  the  flush  ui)on  your  cheek,  what  shame 
tile  confession  has  given  you." 

Kate's  confusion  grew  almost  intoler- 
able ;  she  twice  tried  to  speak,  but  the 
effort  was  above  her  strength,  and  Frank, 
who  mistook  her  silence  for  rebuke,  at  last 
went  on  : 

"You  may  guess,  Kate,  from  what  I 
have  now  told  you,  how  much  soldiering 
has  realized  all  my  early  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions. I  suppose  times  were  different  long 
ago. " 

"  Of  course  they  were,  or  uncle  Stephen 
Avould  not  now  be  a  field-marshal." 

As  if  in  echo  to  her  words,  at  this 
moment  a  servant,  throwing  wide  the  door, 
announced  the  "Feld"  himself.  Frank 
fell  back  as  the  old  general  advanced  into 
the  room,  bowing  with  a  courtesy  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  a  courtier.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  his  rank,  and 
wore  all  his  decorations,  a  goodly  mass,  that 
covered  one  entire  side  of  his  coat. 

Approaching  Kate  Avith  a  manner  of 
admirably  blended  affection  and  res])ect,  he 
kissed  her  hand,  and  then  sainted  her 
on  either  cheek.  "  Forgive  me,  my  dear 
niece,"  said  he,  "if  I  have  not  been  earlier 
to  pay  my  respects,  and  say  welcome  to 
Vienna  ;  but  my  note  will  have  told  you 


that  I  was  on  duty  yesterday  with  the 
emperor. " 

Kate  blushed  and  bowed,  for  unhappily 
she  had  not  read  the  note  through.  Frank's 
presence  had  made  her  forget  all  but  him- 
self. With  all  tlie  gallantry  of  his  bygone 
school,  the  old  Feid  proceeded  to  com- 
pliment Kate  on  her  beauty  and  grace, 
expressing  in  jjroper  jdirase  his  pride  at  the 
possession  of  such  a  relative. 

"  The  em])ress  was  the  first  to  tell  me  of 
your  arrival,"  said  he;  "and  nothing 
could  be  more  gracious  than  the  terms  in 
which  she  spoke  of  you." 

With  a  thrill  of  pleasure  Kate  heard 
these  words,  and  greedily  drank  m  every 
syllable  he  uttered.  Not  alone  her  be- 
trothal to  the  prince,  but  all  the  circum- 
stances of  her  liiture  destiny,  seemed  to  be 
matters  of  deep  interest  to  the  court,  and 
poor  Kate  listened  with  Avonder  to  the  Feld 
as  he  recounted  the  various  speculations 
her  marriage  had  given  rise  to.  She  little 
kncAV  within  what  a  narrow  circle  the  sym- 
pathies of  royalty  are  forced  to  revolve,  and 
how  glad  they  are  of  anything  to  relieve  the 
tedious  monotony  of  existence.  One  most 
important  question  had  already  arisen, 
since  the  empress  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  young  princess  should  be  presented  to 
her  ;  but  Madame  de  Heidendorf  refused 
her  permission,  on  the  ground  that  she  had 
not  yet  been  presented  at  the  court  of  the 
Czar.  All  the  difficulties  of  the  two  cases, 
the  arguments  for  either  course,  the  old 
general  deployed  Avitli  an  earnestness,  that, 
if  it  at  first  amused,  at  last  deejily  inter- 
ested Kate.  The  flattering  sense  of  self- 
importance  giving  a  consequence  to  trifles, 
which,  if  told  of  another,  she  would  have 
smiled  at. 

"  I  was  desirous  of  gratifying  the  em- 
press before  I  saw  you,  my  dear  niece,"  said 
he,  taking  her  hand  ;  "  but  you  may  guess 
how  much  greater  is  my  anxiety  now  that  I 
have  learned  to  knoAV  you.  It  will  be, 
indeed,  a  proud  day  for  the  old  field- 
marshal  A^'hen  he  shall  present  one  of 
his  own  name  and  family,  so  gifted  and  so 
beautiful.  A  thorough  Dalton  !  "  added 
he,  gazing  on  her  Avitli  rapture. 

"  How  glad  am  I,  sir,  to  see  that  all  the 
distinctions  your  great  career  has  won  have 
not  effaced  the  memory  of  our  old  name 
and  house  !  " 

"  I  have  but  added  to  it  another  as  noble 
as  itself,"  rei)lied  he,  haughtily.  "  Others 
have  given  their  energies  to  degrade  our 
ancient  lineage.  It  is  to  be  your  task  and 
mine,  Madame  la  Princesse,  to  replace  us 
in  our  rightful  station. " 

Kate  instinctively  sought  out  Frank  with 
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her  eyes,  but  could  barely  catch  a  glimpse 
of  his  tigure  Avithin  a  recess  of  a  window. 
More  than  once  the  poor  cadet  had  medi- 
tated an  escape ;  but  as  the  door  was 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  he  saw 
discovery  would  be  inevitable.  With  a 
graceful'  courtesy  the  old  Feld  asked  after 
father  aud  Nelly,  expressing  his  wish  to 
see  and  know  them,  in  terms  which  iilainly 
conveyed  to  Kate  his  utter  ignorance  of 
their  station  and  habits, 

"As  a  younger  son  myself,  without  the 
ties  of  fortune,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt  how  far  the  head  of  a  distinguished 
house  has  a  right,  frojin  any  considerations 
of  personal  gratification,  to  reside  away 
from  his  country,  madam.  I  must  own 
that  my  nephew's  conduct  in  this  respect 
has  not  met  my  approval.  I  have  not  felt 
free  to  tell  him  so,  our  intercourse  being 
for  so  many  years  interrupted  ;  but  you 
will  say  as  much  for  me.  Let  him  knov/ 
that  the  great  names  of  a  nation  ought  not 
to  die  out  in  people's  memories." 

"  You  are  aware,  sir,"  said  Kate,  timidly, 
"that  papa's  means  are  not  as  they  once 
were  ;  circumstances  of  economy  first  sug- 
gested his  coming  abroad." 

"A  reason  that  always  has  appeared  to 
me  insufficient,"  said  the  other,  sternly. 
"  He  could  have  reduced  his  establishment 
at  home — fewer  hunters — less  splendid 
banquets." 

"Hunters  and  banquets  !"  sighed  Kate. 
^'How  little  he  knows  of  us  !" 

"  Here,  I  see  nothing  but  the  best  fruits 
of  his  system,"  said  he,  kissing  her  hand 
with  gallantry  ;  "  no  cost  could  be  account- 
ed too  much  that  aided  the  attainment  of 
such  perfection.  I  am  too  old  a  courtier  not 
to  distinguish  between  mere  native  grace- 
fulness and  that  more  polished  elegance 
which  comes  of  refined  intercourse.  My 
niece  is  w^orthy  to  be  a  princess  !  But  your 
brother " 

"  Oh  !  what  of  dear  Frank  ?"  cried  she, 
eagerly. 

"  Snn})ly  this,  madam:  habits  of  waste- 
ful expenditure  have  unsuited  him  to  the 
stern  realities  of  a  soldier's  life.  With  his 
fortune  and  his  tastes,  he  should  have 
sought  service  among  those  jDopinjays  that 
English  tailors  make  lancers  or  hussars  of. 
He  might  have  won  the  laurels  that  are 
gathered  on  Hounslow  or  St.  James's  Park  ; 
he  niioht  have  been  distinguished  u\  that 
barbaric  warfare  you  call  an  Indian  cam- 
paign ;  but  here,  in  this  empire,  where 
soldiering  means  discipline,  self-denial, 
hardship,  endurance  ! — 1  was  eight  years  a 
cadet,  madam,  twelve  a  sous-lieutenant. 
I  saw  the  decoration  I  should  have  received 


given  to  another.  The  Dienst  Kreutz  I 
had  won  was  refused  me,  because  I  had  not 
served  twenty  years  ;  and  yet,  by  accepting 
these  and  hundreds  like  them  as  the  in- 
evitable necessities  of  the  service,  I  am 
what  now  3-ou  see  me." 

"  And  if  Frank  will  be  but  i)atient " 

"  He  may  be  a  corporal  within  a  year, 
madam,"  said  the  Feld,  gravely,  and  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  had  advanced  a  some- 
what bold  pledge. 

"  But  he  must  be  an  officer  within  a  week, 
sir,"  said  Kate,  taking  the  general's  hand 
within  her  own.  "I  seldom  ask  favors, 
and  as  seldom  are  they  refused  me.  The 
chivalry  of  Austria  w^ill  surely  suffer  no 
attaint  from  one  whose  distinction  it  is  to 
be  your  relative,  and  a  Dalton.  Nay,  dear 
uncle,  this  is  the  first,  the  very  first  request, 
I  Jiave  ever  made  of  you.  It  would  not  be 
meet  for  me  to  say,  in  your  presence,  what 
a  guerdon  is  his  name  for  his  good 
conduct." 

"  You  are  too  sanguine,  madam.  You 
do  not  know  this  boy." 

"  Every  thought  of  his  heart  I  know — 
every  hope  that  sustains  him.  He  himself 
has  told  me  all  his  shortcomings." 

"  His  insubordination  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Extravagance  ?" 

"Yes." 

"His  days  of  imjirisonment  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  His  arrests  in  irons  ?" 

"All — everything;  and  what  are  they, 
save  the  boyish  excesses  of  one  who,  carried 
away  by  high  spirits,  and  buoyed  up  by  the 
flattering  sense  of  relationship  to  a  great 
and  distinguished  name,  has  been  led  on  to 
follies  by  the  mere  native  warmth  of  tem- 
perament. It  is  easy 'to  see  how  little  he 
thought  of  himself,  and  how  much  of  his 
uncle  !" 

The  old  general  shook  his  head  du- 
biously. 

"  There,  dear  uncle,"  said  she,  pi'cssing 
him  into  a  seat  before  a  table  with  Avriting 
materials,  "take  tliat  pen  and  write," 

"  Write  what,  dear  child  ?"  said  he,  with 
a  softucES  very  different  from  his  usual 
manner. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  forms,  nor  the 
fitting  ])hrases.  All  I  want  is  that  Frank 
should  have  his  sword-knot." 

"You  have  learned  the  proper  w'ord, 
I  see,"  said  he,  smiling,  while  he  balanced 
the  pen  doubtingly  in  his  fingers.  "The 
colonel  of  his  regiment  is  an  imperial 
prince." 

"  8(^  much  the  better,  uncle,  A  Haps- 
bursr  v/ill  know  how  to  reward  a  Dalton." 
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"So,  tlicn,  we  begin  thus,"  said  tlic  old 
gcnoral,  wliose  half-suppressed  smile  show- 
ed that  he  was  merely  jesting  with  her 
eagerness:  "'Imperial  Iliahness — The 
Cadet  Yon. Dalton,  wliose  distinction  it  is 
to  he  the  grand-nephew  of  a  very  old 
soldier,  and  the  brother  of  a  very  young 
princess ' " 

"  Nay,  surclv,  this  will  not  do,''  said 
Kate. 

"  '  A  very  young  princess,'  "  resumed 
the  Feld,  as  he  continued  to  write,  "  '  who, 
confiding  in  her  own  captivations  and  your 
highness's  gallantry '  " 

"  This  is  but  jesting  with  me,  uncle, 
and  I  am  serious,"  said  she,  poutingl}'. 

'•  And  am  not  I  serious,  too,  madam  ?  " 
cried  he,  laying  down  the  pen.  "  If  I  ask 
promotion  for  a  boy,  whose  whole  career 
has  been  one  infraction  of  disci]dine,  whose 
services  are  all  inscribed  in  the  Provost- 
Marshal's  return,  is  it  not  better  that  I 
should  press  his  claims  on  the  merits  of 
others  than  dwell  upon  his  own  miscon- 
duct ?  My  dear  child,"  said  he,  affection- 
ately, "  there  are  natures  that  cannot  bear 
a  too  sudden  prosperity,  as  there  arc  in- 
dividuals who  cannot  endure  too  sudden 
changes  of  climate.  Oar  Dalton  l)lood  bus 
a  little  of  this  same  infirmity.  Shall  I  tell 
you  how  I  won  my  first  step  in  the  service  ? 
I  was  at  Ilohenkirchen  when  ]\Ioreau  began 
his  celebrated  retreat  through  the  defiles  of 
the  Schwartzwald.  The  company  in  which 
I  served  as  a  simple  corporal  occu]:)ied  a 
large  farmhouse,  on  an  elevated  plateau, 
above  the  road  to  Schweinfurt.  Wc  could 
see  for  miles  along  the  valley,  and  our  posi- 
tion Avas  taken  \\\)  to  observe  the  movement 
of  the  enemy,  and  immediately  I'oport  when 
his  advanced  guard  came  in  sight.  Our 
orders  also  were  to  hold  the  i^lace  as  long 
as  we  were  able,  and  delay  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  enemy's  advance  ;  in  other  words, 
if  we  could  retard  him  by  half  a  day,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  our  party,  our  duty  would 
be  well  done.  These  unpleasant  situations 
arise  now  and  then  in  war  ;  but  one  com- 
fort is,  they  seldom  occur  twice  to  the 
same  man  ! 

"  The  captain  who  commanded  us  was 
an  old  officer,  who  had  borne  his  slow  pro- 
motion with  many  a  heart-burning,  and 
now  resolved,  come  what  might,  to  win  his 
grade.  Without  waiting  for  the  enemy,  he 
took  a  i^atrol  party  and  set  out  to  meet 
them.  We  never  saw  them  again  !  Our 
lieutenant,  alike  impatient,  determined  on 
a  reconniiissance.  He  had  scarcely  been 
gone  half  an  hour  when  a  quick  rattling 
of  fire-arms  told  us  that  he  was  engaged 
with  the  enemy.     One  man  alone  returned 


to  tell  us  that  the  rest  had  fallen,  and  that 
the  enemy  was  approaching  in  force.  The 
command  now  devolved  on  me.  I  had  been 
four  times  passed  over  in  promotion,  dis- 
tinct acts  of  service  left  unnoticed,  and  my 
claims  as  much  ignored  as  if  I  were  the 
veriest  dolt.  1  will  not  jiretend  to' say  that 
I  bore  these  disappointmenls  without  pain  ; 
but  they  taught  me  one  lesson  at  least : 
'  that  duty  is  above  all  consideration  of  self.' 
I  Avcll  knew  what  was  ex])ected  of  us,  and 
resolved,  if  })ossible,  to  fulfill  it.  I  prepared 
at  once  for  a  stout  resistance — a  ho])eless, 
of  course,  but  an  obstinate  one.  Well,  I 
will  not  imitate  the  tardiness  of  the  duty 
by  a  similar  i)r()lixity.  AVe  held  the  farm 
for  two  hours,  during  which  the  roof  was 
twice  on  fire  from  the  enemy's  shells  ;  and 
when,  at  length,  they  stormed  the  place, 
our  defense  was  reduced  to  eight  men, 
commanded  by  a  corporal  with  two  shot- 
wounds  in  his  cliest.  We  were  made  prison- 
ers, and  carried  away  to  Strasburg,  liom 
whence  I  was  exchanged  under  a  cartel,  and 
came  back  to  my  regiment  as  a  lieutenant. 
Had  I  merely  sought  promotion,  madam, 
and  followed  the  dictates  of  ambition  and 
not  of  duty,  J  had  jierhaps  fallen  like  the 
others.  It  was  in  the  very  forgetfulncss  of 
myself  lay  my  pros]>crity  and  my  reward." 

Kate's  eyes  sought  out  Frank,  resolved 
on  one  effort  more  for  her  oliject,  but  the 
boy  was  gone.  He  had  contrived  to  slip  away 
unseen  during  the  conversation,  and  was 
now  waiting  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  im- 
patient for  the  general's  departure,  to  return 
to.  his  sister. 

"I  am  to  have  the  honor  of  dining  in 
your  company  to-day,"  said  the  Feld,  rising 
to  take  leave.  "  Let  me  hope  that  my  ob- 
duracy will  not  weaken  your  regard  for  one 
so  proud  of  being  your  uncle." 

"Xo,  uncle,"  said  she,  "  and  chiefly  since 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  obduracy,  and  have 
have  full  faith  in  the  affection." 

With  every  testimony  of  regard,  they 
now  took  leave  of  each  other,  and  the  gen- 
eral retired  as  Kate  betook  herself  to  her 
own  room. 

She  had  scarcely  left  the  apartment  when 
the  archduke  entered  it.  Madame  de  Hei- 
dcndorf  had  told  him  that  the  princess  was 
there  with  her  uncle,  and  he  came  expressly 
to  see  her.  "  Gone  again  !  "  exclaimed  he  ; 
"  am  I  never  to  see  this  mysterious  Jjeauty  ?" 
while  he  threw  his  eyes  around  the  room. 
"  What's  this  addressed  to  myself  here," 
added  he,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  papt  r 
which  the  Feld  had  half  written,  "  To  his 
Imperial  Highness,  the  Archduke  Franz 
Albrecht,  commanding  the  eleventh  regi- 
ment of  infantry."     Rapidly  glancing  over 
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the  few  lines,  he  at  once  caught  tlieir  mean- 
ing, and  detected  tlie  playful  spirit  in  -which 
they  were  conceived.  *'  The  fair  princess 
must  not  be  disappointed  in  her  opinion," 
said  lie,  laughingly,  as  ho  took  u])  the  pen 
and  wrote  :  "'  Too  hajipy  to  anticipate  the 
unexpressed  wish,  the  archduke  appoints 
Cadet  von  Dalton  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
hussars,  of  the  Wiirteinberg  ricgiment,'' 
and  signing  his  well-known  initials  at  the 
foot,  he  sealed  and  addressed  the  paj^jer  to 
the  Princesse  de  Midcliekoff.  This  done, 
he  left  the  house,  passing  as  ho  went  a 
young  cadet,  whose  military  salute  he 
scarcely  noticed,  nor  knew  the  anxious  heart 
for  whose  hajipiness  he  had  just  provided. 

Young  Frank  stood  resj)ectfully  at  the 
salute  as  the  prince  passed,  and  then  bound- 
ed away  to  rejoin  his  sister.  The  drawing- 
room,  however,  Avas  empty,  and  it  was  by 
mere  chance  that  he  saw  the  letter,  on  which 
the  address  was  scarcely  dry.  Taking  this 
with  him,  he  hastened  to  her  room.  "  A 
letter  for  you,  Kate,"  cried  he,  ''and  with 
a  royal  seal,  too  !  " 

'•Poor  Frank  !"  said. she,  coming  out  to 
meet  him,  "  That  I  should  have  such 
tidings  for  you  !  The  Feld  is  obdurate  and 
unyiehling.  He  fancies  that  there  is  no  road 
to  honor  save  the  old  track  he  has  trod 
himself." 

"  I  knew  as  much,  Kate.  Had  I  stayed 
longer  in  the  room,  I  could  not  have  re- 
frained from  bursting  out  to  say,  'Hold, 
sister  dearest  ;  not  the  best  grade  in  all  the 
service  is  worth  so  much  solicitation,  I'll 
carry  the  musket  while  I  must,  and  the  day 
they  make  me  an  officer  I'll  smash  the  sword 
across  my  knee  and  leave  them  !  " 

Kate  broke  the  seal  of  the  packet  with- 
out answering  this  passionate  speech,  and 
then,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  exclaimed,  "Here 
it  is,  Frank  !  The  prince  himself  has  given 
you  the  rank,  and  in  the  hu.^sars,  too  !  " 

"  Lot  me  see  it,"  cried  the  boy — "let  me 
sec  it,"  And  tearing  the  paper  from  her 
hand,  he  read  it  again  and  again,  "I  scarce 
know — I  can  scarce  believe  this  real  ;  but  a 
prince's  word — a  royal  promise,  Kate,  is 
surely  sacred," 

"  Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  Frank." 

''And  I  am  a  hussar  and  an  officer," 
said  he,  with  a  burst  of  delight.  "I'd  not 
change  Avith  the  Kaiser  this  minute,  Kate." 

"  My  dear,  dear  Frank  ! "  said  she,  pass- 
ing her  arm  around  his  neck. 

"And  to  owe  it  all  to  you,  my  sweet 
Kate  !  If  anything  could  enhance  the 
pleasure  of  this  piece  of  foi-tune,  it  is  this 
fact.  And  such  .  a  regiment,  Kate — the 
Prince  Paul's,  The  tura))i)e  all  one  mass 
of  gold,  and  the  shako  splendid,  and  their 


horses  the  true  Hungarian  breed — the  na- 
tive horse  crossed  with  the  Arab  !  I  feel 
already  as  if  I  Avero  in  the  saddle  and  career- 
ing wildly  about.  Oh,  Kate,  Avhat  glorious 
ncAvs  ! " 

Again  and  again  he  embraced  her  in  his 
ecstasy,  and  she,  hiding  her  head  ui)on  his 
sliouldcr,  tried  to  sup])ress  the  burst  of 
emotions  which  filled  her  heart,  for  she 
thought  at  Avhat  a  price  she  purchased  the 
poAver  she  Avielded. 

They  sat  long  with  hands  close  locked 
beside  each  other — neither  speaking — each 
traveling  his  OAvn  road  of  thought ;  ancj 
how  wide  apart  they  lay  ! 


CHAPTER  LI. 


We  cannot  afford  to  linger  in  Vienna  nor 
speak  of  the  week — the  most  brilliant  of  all 
her  life — Kate  passed  there.  It  AA-as  the 
first  burst  of  that  ambition  Avhich  had  so 
long  taken  possession  of  her,  and  she  saw 
herself,  at  length,  in  all  the  pride  of  her 
station,  and  her  beauty  the  object  of  a 
hundred  flatteries. 

Feted  at  the  court,  distinguished  by  the 
special  attentions  of  the  princes,  most  court- 
eously received  in  all  the  society  of  the  most 
exclusive  capital  of  Eurojie,  the  Avhiii  of 
pleasure  and  excitement  as  etfectually  pre- 
cluded thought  as  it  defied  reflection.  Hith- 
erto she  had  seen  the  Avorld  only  as  a  de- 
j)endent,  or  at  least  as  something  apper- 
taining to  Lady  Hester,  in  Avhose  caprices 
she  was  bound  to  share,  making  partnery, 
as  it  Avere,  in  all  her  likings  and  dislikings  ; 
but  noAv,  she  Avas  become  the  center  around 
Avhich  all  these  attentions  revolved,  and  her 
oAvn  Avill  was  the  directing  impulse  of  every 
action. 

Of  all  the  cities  of  the  continent,  Vienna 
Avas  most  remarkable  for  almost  instinct- 
ively adopting  the  tone  of  its  court  in  re- 
spect to  a  distinguished  visitor.  There  was 
something  like  "intuition  in  the  Avay  in 
which  they  guessed  the  feeling  of  royalty, 
and  as  quickly  made  it  their  own. 

The  restricted  limits  of  the  first  society, 
of  course,  made  this  jiracticable,  as  Avell  as 
the  fact  that  all  belonging  to  it  were  more 
or  less  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  em- 
peror, Kate  Dalton  Avas  now  to  enjoy  this 
flattery,  and  find  herself,  Avherever  she  went, 
tlie  special  object  of  attention. 

At  the  Hof  Theater — Avhere  they  played 
her  favorite  operas  ;  at  the  great  reviews  in 
the  Prater,  at  the  balls  of  the  palace,  or  the 
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dejeuners  of  Scliuiibrunn,  she  scorned  the 
occasiuu  of  the  fete,  and  to  do  Iter  honor 
all  ai)peared  assembled.  Carried  away  by 
the  triumpliant  delight  of  pleasure,  so  asso- 
ciated with-  power,  she  either  forgot  at 
times  the  price  at  which  her  greatness  had 
been  purchased,  or  was  disposed  to  still  the 
beatings  of  her  heart  by  the  thouglit,  "  My 
destiny  is  chosen:  it  is  too  late  to  look 
back.  To  have  grieved  over  her  lot,  be- 
sides, would  have  seemed  an  utter  selfish- 
ness, seeing  that  she  was  the  means  of  dis- 
])ensing  such  liappmess  to  all  her  family. 
Her  poor  father  placed  once  more  in  com- 
fort ;  Nelly  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
her  charming  fancy,  without  the  alloying 
sense  of  toil ;  and  dear  Frank,  in  all  tlie 
exuberant  joy  of  his  promotion,  eternally 
reminding  her  that  she  was  his  patroness. 
The  quick  clatter  of  his  charger's  hoofs  in 
the  courtyard,  the  clank  of  his  saber  as  he 
ran  up  the  stairs,  were  but  the  glad  lu-elude 
to  his  daily  outpouring  of  gi-atitude  !  Ay, 
'^  to  be  sorry  now  would  be  but  selfish." 

Sucli  was  the  philosophy  in  which  she 
wrapped  herself  ;  and  day  after  day  the 
feeling  gained  strength  Avithin  her.  It  was 
true  there  were  moments  when  all  the 
sophistry  gave  way,  and  her  affections 
flowed  full  and  strong  in  the  deep  channels 
of  her  heart.  Then,  indeed,  she  saw  the 
emptiness  of  all  this  gorgeous  parade — how 
little  it  gave  of  real  happiness — how  seldom 
it  ever  called  forth  one  generous  feeling  or 
one  high  desire,  and  she  wished  the  Fates 
had  dealt  otherwise  with  her.  At  times, 
she  almost  longed  for  the  humble  home,  in 
all  its  poverty,  with  nothing  but  Nelly's 
bright  smile  and  gentle  voice  to  cheer  its 
solitude  !  It  may  have  been  this  conflict — 
for  conflict  it  was — that  gave  to  her  de- 
meanor a  certain  calm  dignity,  which,  in 
the  critical  estimation  of  society,  elevated 
her  high  above  any  charge  of  frivolity  or 
capriciousness.  She  was  a  thought  graver, 
perhaps,  than  her  years  ;  but  the  feeling 
imparted  an  indescribable  grace  to  one 
whose  beauty  was  the  very  type  of  bril- 
liancy. After  all,  these  were  but  passing 
clouds  ;  nor  did  she  ever  suffer  herself  to 
recur  to  the  past,  save  when  wayward  mem- 
ories would  obtrude  uncalled  for. 

At  last  came  a  letter  from  Lady  Hester ; 
and,  although  not  a  long  one,  it  called  up 
thoughts  that  all  her  endeavors  could  not 
efface  from  recollection.  There  were,  once 
again,  all  the  old  familiar  names  with 
which  she  used  to  be  so  conversant. 

Lady  Hester,  however,  was  much  changed: 
all  the  capricious  irritability  of  the  fine 
lady  had  given  place  to  a  kind  of  imjjor- 
tunate  piety.     She   had  grown  "  devote," 


and  her  life  a  string  of  religious  observ- 
ances. After  dwelling  comi>lacently  on  the 
self-imposed  round  of  her  mortiiications 
and  penances,  she  went  on  : 

"■  D'Esmonde  has  just  returned,  and  de- 
lights me  by  saying  that  you  are  quite  free 
from  any  contagion  as  to  the  errors  of  the 
Greek  Church.  Of  course,  outwardly,  you 
must  conform;  even  if  Midchekoff  did  not 
insist,  his  countrymen  would;  but  he  says 
that  St.  Ursula  is  tlie  sure  resource  in  such 
cases,  and  mentions  the  instance  of  a  nun 
who  took  lessons  in  S])anish  from  the  devil, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  the  blessed  Ursula,  was 
nothing  the  worse. 

"  I  told  Jekyl,  who  left  this  on  Friday, 
to  send  me  an  image  of  St.  Ursula,  that  1 
might  forward  it  to  you;  but  the  careless 
wretch  has  sent  me  a  statuette  of  Fanny 
Elssler  by  mistake.  He  discovered  his 
error,  however,  and  has  written  me  a  most 
humble  letter,  mentioning,  by  the  way, 
that  he  was  doing  a  '  novena '  for  penance, 
and  danced  the  polka  all  the  preceding 
night  with  a  shar])  peg  in  the  sole  of  his 
foot.  With  all  his  oddity,  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  like  in  him. 

"1  have  only  once  heard  from  the 
Onslows;  their  conduct  has  been  too  shock- 
ing; they  are  not  ruined  at  all,  but  got  up 
the  story,  I  verily  believe,  just  to  destroy 
my  nerves.  Sir  S.  is  living  in  Ireland, 
at  that  place  with  the  horrid  name  your 
father  used  to  talk  of,  with  Sydney;  and 
George  has  gone  to  India,  a  major,  I  think, 
in  some  cavalry  regiment.  At  GrounscU's 
kind  suggestion,  I  have  been  cut  off  with  a 
miserable  allowance  of  fifteen  hundred  a 
year;  but  even  with  this  I  am  content.  St. 
Brigitta,  of  Cleves,  lived  on  hard  peas,  and 
never  wore  anything  but  an  old  sack  for 
the  last  seventeen  years  of  her  life;  and 
Celestine  has  got  a  charming  pattern  of  a 
capote,  a  la  Cistercine,  which,  when  made 
of  Avhite  cashmere,  will  be  perfectly  simple 
and  very  Ijccoming.  I  wear  my  hair  now 
always  in  bands,  and  very  low  on  the  face. 
D'Esmonde  says  I'm  the  image  of  the 
Madonna  of  Domenichino,  wliich,  you  may 
remember,  I  always  preferred  to  Eaphael's. 

"Cardinal  Bruschetti  has  been  spending 
a  few  days  here,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
charm  I  have  felt  in  his  society,  contrasted 
with  the  frivolous  dissipation  I  have  been 
used  to.  He  is  so  suave,  and  so  gentle,  so 
persuasive,  without  importunity,  and  so 
conciliating  withal.  Not  the  least  austerity 
about  him;  but  at  times  actually  gay!  He 
quite  approves  of  my  having  kept  Fripponi 
as  my  cook.  'A  change  of  cuisine,' said 
he,  '  involves  a  change  of  digestion,  a 
change    of    temperament,    and    a   moral 
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cliange:'  alterations  far  too  im])ortaiittobc 
incurred  at  once.  This  is  so  far  })lcasant, 
as  certainly  the  man  is  an  admirable  artist. 
His  eminence  said  yesterday  that  the  salmi 
of  ortolans  was  a  dish  fit  for  the  pope,  ^ye 
drive  out,  or  row,  every  day  on  the  lake, 
and  I  shall  be  quite  lonely  when  he  leaves 
this.  I  am  curious  to  know  if  you  remem- 
ber a  bust  of  him  in  the  Vatican.  He  was, 
and  indeed  is,  a  remarkably  handsome 
man;  and  his  leg  has  been  modeled  I  can't 
say  how  often.  He  asks  me  to  whom  I  am 
writing,  and  begs  you  will  remember  him 
in  your  prayers:  how  touchingly  simple,  is 
it  not? 

"I  ventured  last  night  on  a  bit  of  im- 
portunity, and  asked  his  eminence  a  favor. 
That  poor  dear  Jekyl,  you  know,  is  miser- 
ably off.  His  family,  all  so  wealthy,  he 
says,  only  allow  him  a  few  hundreds  a  year; 
and  with  his  generous  habits  and  wasteful- 
ness this  must  be  actual  want.  Well,  I 
asked  the  cardinal  if  there  might  not  be 
some  way  of  sending  him  out  as  a  mission- 
ary— like  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  I'm  cer- 
tain he'd  not  like  the  dress  nor  the  bare 
feet,  but  he'd  be  so  happy  with  those 
charming  Tonga  islanders,  who,  such  is 
their  zeal,  that  they  actually  give  four  and 
five  scalps  for  a  wax  image  of  the  Virgin. 
His  eminence  hinted  that  there  might  be 
difficulties,  but  he'd  think  of  it! 

''Your  pri]ice  passed  through  here  on 
Tuesday,  on  his  way  to  Naples;  he  wants 
to  see  'La  Giovina '  dance  in  that  new  bal- 
let of  'Paradiso.'  They  say  she  is  per- 
fectly lovely.  The  prince  asl[ed  after  you, 
and  said  something  about  its  not  being 
etiquette  for  him  to  write  to  you,  or  that 
you  should  write  first,  or,  I  really  forget 
what;  you  know  the  slurring  way  he  has  of 
talking,  and  how  he  walks  away  before  he 
has  finisl;ed.  He's  vv'orse  than  ever,  I 
think,  or  probably  it  is  I  that  have  less  pa- 
tience with  him  now  since  you  arc  gone! 

"Jekyl  told  me — in  strict  confidence, 
remember — that  M.  did  not  stand  well 
with  his  court,  and  that  there  would  be 
nothing  wonderful  in  the  Czar's  refusing 
his  leave  for  the  marriage.  What  you 
ought  to  do  in  that  case  I  cannot  conceive; 
a  convent,  I  suppose,  would  bo  the  only 
tiling.  After  all,  it  might  probably  have 
been  as  well  if  you  had  taken  poor  George. 
The  estate  is  still  a  good  one,  and  he  has 
some  amiable  points  in  his  character,  and 
he  certainly  loved  you.  I  never  told  you 
the  thousand  confessions  he  made  me,  nor 
his  entreaties  for  my  intercession,  but 
there  is  no  harm  now  in  letting  you  hear 
them.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  say 
with  whom  one  could  live  happily!   George 


begged  of  me  to  send  him  every  letter  you 
wrote  to  me,  and  of  course  you  can  use  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  ut  your  discretion. 

"  Now,  for  two  little  commissions,  my 
dear  Kate,  and  I  have  done.  I  Avant  you 
to  get  me  a  case  of  Tokay  from  the  Teleki 
estate — mind,  not  PaKi's,  which,  his  emi- 
nence says,  wants  the  oily  flavor.  Some  of 
the  archdukes  will. manage  this  for  you. 
I'm  certain  your  long  eyelashes  have  got 
further  than  this  already.  The  second  is, 
to  send  me  a  haunch  of  Bohemian  venison 
— Schwartenschild's,  if  possible.  The  car- 
dinal says  that  fat  is  become  as  scarce  as 
true  piety,  and  that  a  well-fed  buck  is  as 
rare  as  a  good  Christian! 

"  Are  they  wearing  their  corsages  pointed 
at  the  back? — not  that  I  care,  dearest,  for 
I  am  above  such  vanities,  but  Celestine 
wishes  to  know.  When  you  receive  the  St. 
Ursula,  keep  her  in  your  own  room,  and 
with  her  face  to  the  west;  and  so  good- 
bye and,  with  many  prayers,  believe  me, 
"Affectionately  yours, 

"Theodosia, 
"Late  Hester  Onsloav. 

"  Could  you,  by  any  chance,  send  me  a 
good  miniature  of  yourself  ? — perhaps  you 
guess  for  what  purpose.  Hasclquist's  oil 
picture  is  too  large  for  what  I  want  ;  and, 
besides,  is  really  not  like  you.  Even  with 
all  its  imperfections  his  eminence  sits  look- 
ing at  it  for  hours  at  an  evening,  and  says 
he  can  scarcely  fancy  anything  lovelier.  I 
do  not  ask  after  Madame  de  H.,  for  I  hate 
the  woman.  His  eminence  has  told  me 
such  things  of  her  !  But  of  course  you  can 
only  make  the  best  of  it  for  the  present, 
and  get  on  as  well  as  you  can. 

"D'Esmonde  tells  me  that  Frank  is  a 
fine  boy  and  very  good-looking,  but  fear- 
fully dissi]nited  ;  but  I  suppose  the  service 
is  like  the  Life  Guards  with  us — and 
what  can  Ave  expect  ?  A  p7vpos  to  this, 
Norwood  has  written  to  me  twice  some 
inexplicable  nonsense  about  you,  which 
I  have  not  replied  to.  What  docs  he 
mean  by  'treating  a  flirt  like  a  flounce'? 
Jekyl  says  that  the  police  have  sto]ii)cd  his 
passport',  or  he  should  have  been  after  you 
to  Vienna.  This  is  quite  unintelligible  to 
me,  and  I  don't  know  why  I  repeat  it." 

Never  did  a  frivolous  letter  give  more 
serious  thought,  nor  bring  gloomier  reflec- 
tions, than  did  this  epistle  to  Kate  Dalton. 
Her  mind  dwelt  far  less  on  the  paragra])h 
which  concerned  her  own  future  than  on 
that  Avhich  spoke  of  George — his  devoted 
affection  and  enduring  sorrow  !  And  so  it 
was  true  that  he  loved  her  !  He   had  even 
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confided  the  avowal  to  another,  and  asked 
for  aid  and  counsel.  AVhy  liad  lie,  tlien, 
concealed  it  from  herself  ?  Was  the  fault 
hers  ?  Had  her  own  conduct  been  the  rea- 
son ?  Had  licr  enconragement  of  any  other 
estranged  him  ? — or  was  the  teaching  of 
the  society  in  which  she  moved  the  rea- 
son ?  Poor  fellow!  How  unfairly  had  she 
treated  him — even  to  that  very  last  incident 
of  their  last  meeting  ! — and  now  they  were 
to  meet  no  more  !  Ko  !  death  itself  could 
not  more  eiiectually  separate  them  than  did 
space  and  destmy.  Even  this  she  felt  to  be 
better,  far  better,  than  the  chances  of  re- 
newed intimacy  in  tlie  world.  Lady  Hes- 
ter had  not  told  her  why  she  had  never  di- 
vulged her  secret  ;  still  less  to  what  end 
she  revealed  it  now,  when  the  knowledge 
must  be  only  misery.  The  mention  of 
Norwood,  and  the  vague  half-threat  con- 
nected with  his  name,  gave  her  but  little 
uneasiness,  since  her  mind  had  but  space 
for  one  absorbing  thought — Geoi'ge  loved 
her  !  There  was  the  sum  of  every  reflec- 
tion ;  and  all  the  world  around  her,  in  its 
splendor  or  its  brilliancy — the  tortuous 
paths  of  political  intrigue — the  quiet  by- 
ways of  home — affection — the  present  and 
the  future — were  all  as  nothing  when 
weighed  against  this  one  thought. 

If  her  first  impression  had  been  to 
blame  Lady  Hester  for  revealing  the  se- 
cret, her  second  was  to  thank  her  with  her 
whole  heart.  She  remembered  D'Esmondc, 
too,  and  the  reasonings  by  wliich  he  ac- 
comj^anied  the  delivery  of  the  letter  ;  and 
she  felt  that  this  consciousness  wnis  a 
blessing  of  which  no  vicissitude  could  rob 
her — that,  come  what  might  of  disappoint- 
ment or  sorrow  in  life,  here  at  least,  in 
her  heart  of  hearts,  was  one  hoarded 
treasure  to  compensate  for  all.  If  there 
were  but  one  to  whom  she  could  confide 
her  secret — with  whom  she  could  talk  over 
her  sorrow — she  thought  that  she  would 
be  contented.  To  Nelly,  she  dared  not  ; 
to  Frank,  she  could  not  speak  of  it  ;  what, 
then,  of  Nina  ?  Alas  !  it  was  no  longer  a. 
secret  to  her  !  Nina  had  seen  the  picture, 
and  although  nothing  in  her  manner  be- 
trayed the  slightest  consciousness, Kate  knew 
her  too  well  not  to  feel  herself  in  lier  power. 

Nina's  demeanor,  however,  exhibited  no- 
thing of  insolent  triumph  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, her  manner  was  gentle,  even  to  sub- 
missiveness,  and  something  almost  affec- 
tionate seemed  to  mingle  Avith  the  feeling 
in  wliich  she  fulfilled  her  duties.  Kate  re- 
marked this,  and  only  needed  the  courage 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  At  first,  the  very 
idea  of  Nina's  consciousness  was  torture  ; 
but  day  by  day  this  terror  grew  weaker,  till 


j  at  last  she  actually  wislied  that  tlie  moment 
of  explanation  was  over,  and  tliat  slie  could 
j  pour  out  all  her  griefs  before  her.     "She 
may  have   loved,    unhapjiily,  herself ;  and 
I  if  so,  will   i^ity  me.     In  any  case,  a  frank 
;  avowal  on  my  part  will  show  that  I  knew 
!  nothing  of  his  heart,  and  but   little  of   my 
I  own,  till  '  too  late.'    We  are  never  to  meet 
I  again,"  and  so-and-so  ;  in  fact,  with  many 
j  a  casuistry,  she  satisfied  herself  that  mere 
memory  could  never  be  a  sin — that  there 
could  be.  nothing   very  wrong   in   looking 
back  as  often  as  the  future  seemed  lowering 
and  gloomy.     It   is   hard  to   say   if   there 
might    not    have    been    some    leaven   of 
pique   in    these  reasonings.     The   prince, 
according  to  Lady  Hester,  if  he  had   not 
entirely  forgotten,  was  already  indifferent 
about  her.     Some   uncertainty  of  ceremo- 
nial prevented  his  writing,  or  hearing  from 
her  ;  and  at  this  very  moment  he  was  fol- 
lowing out  the   ordinary  life  of  dissipation 
which  he  led  before.     Why  care  for  him — 
why  even  endeavour  to  nourish  an  affection 
that  must  be  blighted  in  the  end  ?  Besides, 
her  marriage  was  never  one  of  inclination  ; 
Lady   Hester  had  been  most   frank  in  ex- 
plaining   the    prince's   appreciation   of  it. 
As   to  her  OAvn  reasons  for  the  step,  she 
knew  them  too  well  ! 

All  that  Kate  had  seen  of  life  in  her 
Florence  experiences  told  her  that  such 
cases  were  the  ordinary  events  of  the  world. 
Few  were  ha2:)pily  married — disparity  of 
age,  inequality  of  condition,  mcompatiblc 
tempers,  and  a  hundred  other  causes,  were 
ever  at  work.  .  Lady  Hester  used  to  tell 
her  that  nobody  was  ever  satisfied  with 
their  "  married  lot  ;  the  good  and  right- 
minded  only  pined  under  it,  the  less  scru- 
pulous proclaimed  their  dissatisfaction  to 
the  world,  and  asked  for  sympathy  !" 
These  were  the  two  categories  .that  com- 
prehended all  her  theory.  Now  Kate  was 
quite  resolved  to  be  one  of  the  former  class  ; 
but  she  saw  no  reason  why  she  ought  not 
to  have  one  confidante  of  her  cares. 

With  all  the  force  of  these  persuasions 
she  could  not  get  over  the  awkwardness  of 
the  confession,  and  would  have  given  worlds 
that  Nina  herself  would  take  the  first  step. 
That  simple-minded  creature,  however,  ap- 
peared dead  to  every  hint  or  suggestion  ; 
she  could  never  see  the  drift  of  any  remark, 
save  in  its  most  obvious  sense,  and  actually 
pushed  Kate's  temper  to  the  last  entrench- 
ment of  patience  by  pure  stui)idity.  "  Is  it 
possible — can  it  be  that  I  am  deceived — that 
she  has  not  recognized  the  miniature  ?" 
thought  Kate.  "  Is  my  secret  still  in  my 
own  keeping  ?"  As  this  thought  struck  her, 
everything    appeared    to    confirm  it — the 
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girl's  manner,  devoid  of  every  trait  of 
imperiousness,  and  actually  bumble  to 
servility.  "  Oh,  if  I  could  but  be  sure  of 
this — if  I  could  know  that  I  could  bury 
both  my  shame  and  my  sorrow  together  !*' 
In  this  vacillating  state  of  suspense — one 
day,  all  hope  and  confidence;  the  next, 
terror  and  dread — she  lived  on,  till  the 
period  drew  nigh  for  their  departure  from 
Vienna. 

Madame  de  Heidendorf  had  delayed  be- 
yond her  intention,  in  the  hope  of  receiv- 
ing some  French  news  ;  and  Kate  eagerly 
watched  the  jjost  for  some  tidings  from 
home — for  home  it  still  was,  in  every  feel- 
ing of  her  heart, 

''No  letters  again,  Nina?"  said  she,  de- 
spondingly,  as  the  maid  entered  the  room. 

''None,  madam." 

"  Have  your  friends  forgotten  you,  Nina, 
as  well  as  mine  appear  to  have  done  ?  " 

"Nina  has  but  few  friends,  madam; 
and  still  fewer  would  think  of  writing  to 
her." 

"Poor  Nma,"  said  Kate,  affectionately  ; 
and  the  blood  rushed  to  the  girl's  face  at 
the  Avords,  and  her  eyes  flashed  with  an  ex- 
pression of  sudden  passion. 

"No  pity,  madam — no  pity!"  cried 
she,  with  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  "or  I 
may  forget  myself — forget  myself,  and  you 
also  !"  And  with  these  words  she  hurried 
from  the  room,  without  waiting  for  more. 
Kate  sat  shocked  and  abashed  by  the  girl's 
violence,  and  yet  neither  daring  to  reprove 
her,  nor  even  remonstrate  with  her.  What 
abject  slavery  was  this  to  feel !  How 
mean  did  she  seem  to  her  own  heart ! — 
what  rottenness  was  within  that  gilded 
splendor  by  which  she  was  surrounded  ! 
Where  was  the  ambitious  envy  with  which 
she  once  looked  up  to  the  rich  and  power- 
ful, now  ?  Where  that  intense  desire  to 
be  among  the  great  and  the  titled  ?  and 
with  whom  would  she  not  have  changed 
conditions,  even  to  Nina  herself  ? 

It  is  not  weak  of  heart  and  low  of  cour- 
age that  one  should  face  the  great  journey 
of  life.  Its  trials  and  crosses,  even  to  the 
most  fortunate,  demand  all  that  we  can 
summon  of  hope  and  of  energy.  And 
yet  so  was  it  that  she  was  about  ito  begin 
the  road  —  the  long  and  dreary  road  —  be- 
fore her  !  As  she  sat  thus  musing,  a  great 
noise  was  heard  from  the  street  without. 
She  arose  and  opened  the  window.  The 
whole  Platz  was  crammed  with  people, 
eagerly  talking  and  gesticulating.  A  surg- 
ing, waving  moti/)n,  too,  seemed  to  sway 
them,  and  at  length  she  could  detect  that 
they  were  slowly  proceeding  onward  to- 
wards the  gate  of  the  city.     The  deep  roll 


of  a  drum  then  turned  her  attention,  and, 
in  the  far  distance,  she  saw  the  glancing 
bayonets  of  an  infantry  column  as  they  ad- 
vanced. 

Military  spectacles  are  of  too  frequent 
recurrence  in  Vienna  to  create  much  sur- 
prise or  excitement,  and  yet,  evidently, 
from  the  looks  and  gestures  of  the  peojile, 
they  were  both  present  here.  The  band  of 
a  regiment  struck  up  the  national  hymn 
of  Austria,  and  as  the  proud  notes  swilled 
into  the  air,  a  dark  body  of  Tyrolese  Jagcrs 
poured  into  the  Platz.  Still  there  was  no 
enthusiasm  of  the  people.  They  listened 
to  the  loyal  sounds  in  cold  apathy.  To  the 
Tyrolese  succeeded  a  grenadier  battalion, 
after  which  came  a  long  dense  column  of 
infantry  of  the  line,  their  knapsacks  on 
their  backs,  and  their  bread  rations  strap- 
jjed  above  them.  Behind  these  was  the 
artillery,  the  long-tailed  black  horses  giving 
a  solemn  look  to  the  procession,  as  its 
clanking  sounds  fell  mournfully  on  the  ear. 
From  the  wide  Platz  they  now  moved  on, 
and  passing  out  of  the  Kortner  gate,  defiled 
into  the  Glacis.  But  a  moment  before, 
and  that  immense  space  was  empty ;  and 
now,  from  every  avenue  of  the  city,  troops 
came  pouring  in  like  rivers  to  the  sea. 
The  black-plumed  hunters  from  Tyrol,  the 
gigantic  Croat  grenadiers,  the  swarthy  Bo- 
hemian cuirassiers,  and  the  white-cloaked 
dragoons  of  Austria — all  were  seen  advanc- 
ing and  forming  as  if  in  battle-array. 
While  Kate's  eye  ranged  eagerly  over  the 
field  in  search  of  the  blue  uniform  of  the 
Hungarians,  Madame  de  Heidendorf  en- 
tered the  room  with  an  open  letter  in  her 
hand. 

"What  can  this  mean?"  asked  Kate, 
anxiously.  "It  is  surely  not  a  mere  re- 
view ?  " 

"Far  from  it,  madam,"  said  the  coun- 
tess, imposingly.  "The  great  drama  is 
about  to  begin.  News  has  come  that  Italy 
is  in  open  revolt,  and  fresh  troo]!S  are  to 
be  despatched  thither  with  all  speed. 
Twelve  thousand  are  to  march  to-day,  eight 
more  to-morrow." 

"And  Frank " 

She  stopped,  abashed  by  the  disdainful 
expression  of  Madame  de  Heidendorf "s  face. 

"Your  brother's  regmient,  madam,  will 
form  part  of  the  force,  and  he  will,  of 
course,  contrilaite  the  importance  of  his 
presence  !  How  happily  constituted  must 
be  the  mind  that  can  turn  from  the  grand 
theme  of  a  whole  nation's  destiny  to  the 
petty  fortunes  of  a  coiporal  or  a  sous-lieu- 
tenant." 

"  And  yet  so  it  is,"  replied  Kate,  boldly; 
"dear  Frank  is  nearer  to  my  heart  than 
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nil  that  I  see  yonder.  Oh  yes,  madam," 
cried  j^he,  replying  to  the  glance  of  scorn 
the  countess  bestowed,  "it  is  qnite  true. 
Mine  is  an  ignoble  spirit.  My  affections 
are  linked  with  lowly  objects — would  that 
my  ambitions  had  never  risen  above  them  ! " 

What  reply  Madame  de  Ileidendorf  might 
have  given  to  this  speech,  so  much  more 
daring  than  any  she  had  uttered  before, 
there  is  no  knowing,  when  Frank  burst  into 
the  room,  and  clasped  his  sister  in  his  arms. 

"  I  have  but  a  moment,  Kate,  and  we 
are  off — off  to  Italy;"  and  then  seeing  the 
countess,  the  boy  bowed  courteously,  and 
apologized  for  his  abrupt  entrance.  "Count 
Stephen  has  got  the  command,  and  placed 
me  on  his  staff." 

"  1  hope  you  may  merit  this  proof  of  his 
confidence,  sir,"  said  Madame  de  Heiden- 
dorf,  haughtily. 

"  Frank  will  be  a  brave  soldier,  madam," 
broke  in  Kate.      "  He  is  a  Dalton." 

"  He  must  be  true  as  well  as  brave. 
Fidelity  is  needed  now  as  much  as  valor." 

"  And  who  will  dare  to  question  mine?" 
cried  Frank;  and  then,  as  if  impatient  that 
lie  should  have  been  led  away  from  a  dearer 
theme,  he  placed  his  arm  within  Kate's,  and 
drew  her  towards  the  window.  "  I  had  so 
much  to  say  to  you,  my  dearest  sister.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  nothing  but  you — 
and— and  —  Avhat  you  told  me.  I  would 
break  off  tliis  match — It  is  not  too  late — 
you  are  only  betrothed." 

"Oh!  no,  no,  Frank — do  not  give  me 
such  counsels.  I  am  pledged  in  word  and 
bound  in  honor.  I  have  taken  a  solemn 
vow." 

"  But  you  have  been  deceived — I  know 
you  have;  enough  that  I  see  such  a  woman 
as  that  your  companion.  I  tell  you  again, 
you  must  break  off." 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot !" 

"  Then,  by  heaven!  I  will  do  it  myself. 
It  surely  is  not  for  all  the  glitter  of  this 
state  and  pomp  that  you  would  sell  your 
affections?  These  gauds  have  not  corrupted 
your  heart  already?  No,  no,  I  read  you 
better  than  that.  Listen  to  my  plan,  then 
— do  not  leave  this  till  you  hear  from  me. 
If  this  lady — I  do  not  know  her  name — 
insists  on  your  departure,  be  as  peremptory, 
and  say  that  you  wish  to  see  your  family 
first.  You  are  not  a  slave,  and  cannot  be 
coerced." 

"  I  will  hear  no  more  of  this,  Frank — 
the  very  thought  is  maddening.  ISTo,  no, 
Frank;  if  you  would  be  my  friend,  teach 
me  how  to  fulfill  my  duty — my  sworn, 
pledged  allegiance;  do  not  seek  to  shake  my 
faith,  nor  make  me  less  resolute  in  lionor." 

"It  is,  then,  as  I  feared,"  cried  he,  jias- 


sionately;  "these  cursed  bribes /^ave  bought 
you.  Oh  !  it  is  not  thus  Nelly  would  have 
been  won." 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it  well  !  "  cried  she, 
bursting  into  tears  ;  "but  I  never  Avas  like 
her:' 

"But  you  were,  and  you  are,  dearest," 
said  he,  kissing  her  forehead,  "our  own 
sweet  Kate,  that  we  were  all  so  proud  of. 
Oh  !  forgive  me  if  I  said  what  could  hurt 
you,  for  1  would  pour  out  my  heart's  blood 
to  serve  or  to  save  you." 

There  was  a  mournful  emphasis  on  the 
last  two  words,  which  bespoke  their  deep 
meaning  ;  and  now,  locked  in  each  other'fj 
arms,  they  wept  bitterly. 

"  As  the  Field-Marshal  von  Auersberg 
has  just  ridden  into  the  palace,  his  aide-de- 
camp ought  i)robably  to  dry  his  tears  and 
receive  him,"  said  Madame  de  Ileidendorf, 
as  she  sailed  proudly  out  of  the  room. 

"  You  heard  that,  Kate? — you  heard  what 
she  said  to  me  f — think,  then,  what  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  she  will  feel  for  you  !  " 
said  the  boy,  as  he  dashed  his  hand  indig- 
nantly against  his  forehead.  "Was  I  not 
right  about  these  Eussians  ?  " 

"  Come,  Frank,  let  us  go  to  uncle 
Stephen,"  said  Kate,  trying  to  smile  and 
seem  at  ease  ;  and  hand-in-hand  they  de- 
scended the  stairs  together. 

The  drawing-room  into  which  they  now 
entered  was  filled  with  officers  of  different 
arms  of  the  service  ;  among  whom  Count 
Dalton  stood  conspicuous,  both  from  his 
size  and  the  soldierlike  character  of  a  figure 
that  not  even  old  age  seemed  able  to  im- 
pair. 

"How  provoking,  my  sweet  niece,"  said 
he,  taking  Kate's  hand  between  both  his, 
"now  to  j)art,  just  as  I  was  learning  the 
happiness  of  knowing  you!  Here  are  all 
these  gentlemen  grumbling  and  complain- 
ing about  leaving  their  homes  and  families, 
and  yet  I'll  wager  there  is  not  one  amongst 
them  carries  away  a  heavier  heart  than  I 
do.  Come  into  this  room,  my  dear  ;  let 
us  have  five  minutes  together."  And  Kate 
took  his  arm,  while  he  led  her  forward. 
Madame  de  Heidendorf,  meanwhile,  seated 
herself  on  a  sofa,  and  summoned  the  most 
distinguished  officers  of  the  party  to  inform 
her  as  to  all  that  was  going  foi'ward. 

It  was  one  of  her  favorite  affectations  to 
be  deeply  versed  in  military  tactics ;  not 
that  she  acknowledged  herself  deficient  in 
any  art  or  science,  but  soldiering  was  her 
strong  point.  She  therefore  questioned  and 
cross-questioned  these  unhappy  gentlemen 
at  great  length. 

"  You  have  no  mortars  ?  Do  I  hear  you 
aright,  Colonel  Ivabowsky?    No  mortars?'" 
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"  None,  madam. " 

"  And  how,  may  I  ask,  do  you  mean  to 
reduce  Milan  to  ashes  ?" 

This  was  a  very  puzzling  question  ;  and 
she  repeated  it  in  a  still  more  commanding 
tone. 

'•  Perhaps  that  may  not  be  deemed  de- 
sirable, madam,"  modestly  insinuated 
another  ofiicer. 

''Not  desirable,  sir?  Yon  said,  not 
desirable!  Why,  really  I  shall  begin  to 
fancy  I  ought  to  go  to  school  again  in 
military  matters.  Are  you  aware,  sir,  it's 
the  very  center  of  these  wretches  ;  that  it 
is  fed  from  Switzerland  and  Piedmont  with 
all  that  is  infamous  in  political  doctrine  ? 
Milan  must  be  bombarded,  sir  !" 

The  colonel  bowed  courteously  to  an  opin- 
ion expressed  with  so  much  authority. 

"You'll  find  at  least  that  the  field- 
marshal  will  be  of  my  opinion,"  continued 
she.  "  As  a  military  position,  it  is  worth 
nothing." 

"But  as  a  capital  city,  madam  ?"  mildly 
interposed  the  colonel. 

"  The  old  story,"  said  she,  contemptu- 
ously.     "  Women  and  children." 

"  Most  legitimate  objects  of  protection,  I 
trust,  madam." 

But  she  turned  contemptuously  away,  as 
if  controversy  with  such  an  adversary  was 
beneath  her. 

"  We  have  three  rocket-batteries,  mad- 
am," interposed  a  staff  officer,  desirous  of 
offering  himself  to  her  notice. 

"  I  hope  you'll  use  them  with  efiect,  sir. 
I  envy  you  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
plunging  amidst  that  vile  mob  it  is  the 
fashion  to  call  the  people  now-a-days." 

"  I  hope  wo  shall  do  our  duty,  madam," 
said  an  old,  stern-looking  major,  who  felt 
little  flattered  at  this  interference. 

"I  should  like  to  see  more  chivalry — 
more  ardent  devotion  in  the  defenders  of  a 
monarchy,"  said  the  countess.  "  I  can  un- 
derstand coldness  in  the  lower  classes,  but 
that  the  well-born  and  the  noble  should  be 
apathetic  and  slow  to  move,  is  beyond  my 
comprehension." 

"  Bey'm  Blitzen,"  retorted  the  major, 
"that  is  not  bad!  Here  we  are  going  to 
shed  our  blood  for  the  Kaiser,  and  we  are 
told  that  it  is  not  enough,  without  avc  are 
born  counts  and  barons." 

"  What  is  it,  Ileckenstein  ?"  said  Count 
Dalton,  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  laid 
his  hand  familiarly  on  the  other's  shoulder. 
"I  have  seldom  seen  you  look  so  angry." 

But  the  old  soldier  turned  away  without 
a  reply. 

"  Madame  de  Heidendorf,"  said  the  old 
general,  "  I  know  not  what  you  have  said  to 
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offend  an  old  and  tried  servant  of  tlie  em- 
peror— a  soldier  of  Wagram  and  Austerlitz 
— a  faithful  follower,  when  the  fortunes  of 
this  great  empire  were  at  the  lowest.  But, 
believe  me,  these  are  not  times  to  flout  loy- 
alty and  despise  fidelity." 

"Tlie  times  are  worse  than  I  thought 
them,"  said  the  covin tess,  "when  these 
])rinciples  have  infected  such  men  as  Count 
Dalton.  I  had  certainly  hoped  th.at  liis 
3'Oung  relative  v/ould  have  received  a  very 
different  lesson  at  his  outset  in  life,  nor  can 
I  wonder  if  such  teachings  end  in  evil. 
Here  is  the  archduke.  How  I  wish  his 
highness  had  come  a  little  earlier  !" 

As  she  spoke,  the  prince  entered,  with 
all  the  careless  ease  of  his  ordinary  manner. 
It  vras  impossible  to  detect  from  his  counte- 
nance whether  he  regarded  the  event  as  a 
serious  one,  or  simply  one  of  those  popular 
commotions  which  are  ever  occurring  in  a 
large  empire. 

"  I  knov/  you  are  discussing  ])olitics,  or 
something  akin  to  them,"  said  he,  laugh- 
ingly. "  Madame  de  Heidendorf  has  her 
'cabinet  countenance'  on,  and  Auersberg 
is  looking  as  fierce  as  a  field-marshal  ought 
to  do  Avhen  contradicted.  Come,  general, 
present  me  to.  the  princess.  It  is  an  honor 
I  heve  been  long  desiring.  How  tired  you 
must  be  of  all  this,  madam  !"  said  he  to 
Kate.  "Such  wise  people  as  will  not  talk 
gossip — such  high-minded  souls  as  never 
will  condescend  to  say  a  good  thing  or 
hear  one,  are  insupportable."  And  seating 
himself  beside  her,  he  rattled  on  about 
Vienna,  its  society  and  its  jdeasures,  with 
all  the  ease  and  flippancy  of  a  young  fash- 
ionable of  the  day,  while,  in  an  attitude  of 
deep  respect,  not  unmixed  with  a  dash  of 
impatience,  stood  the  old  count  before  him. 

"What  does  Auersberg  want  to  tell  us  ?" 
said  the  prince  at  last,  looking  up  in  the  old 
general's  face. 

"To  say  adieu,  your  royal  highness." 

"  You  don't  go  with  the  trooi)S,  surely  ?'' 
said  the  duke,  laughing. 

"  At  the  head  of  my  own  regiment,  your 
royal  highness." 

"  Ah,  by  the  by,  the  Auersbergs  are  in 
your  brigade.  Very  pro])er  that.  And  is 
this  my  protegvT^  said  he,  taking  Frank's 
arm,  and  drawing  him  forward.  "There's 
your  best  example,  sir.  Be  only  as  good  a 
soldier,  and  the  name  of  Dalton  will  be  a 
title  of  nobility  amongst  us.  Good-bye, 
lieutenant.  General,  farewell.  Give  that 
'canaille'  a  lesson  quickly,  and  come  back 
to  us  as  soon  as  you  can.'^ 

Kate  rose  and  followed  Frank  out  of  the 
room.  For  a  few  seconds  they  were  closely 
locked  in  each  other's  arms,  without  speak 
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ing.  "  Oh,  Frank  dourest  !  when  arc  we 
to  meet  again — and  how  ?"'  cried  slie,  pas- 
sionately. 

"In  pride  and  happiness,  too,  Kate," 
said  the  boy,  joyfully.  "  I  liavc  no  fears 
for  the  future.  But  what  is  this,  sister 
dearest— gold  ?  " 

"  Do  not  refuse  me,  Frank.  It  is  the 
only  happiness  left  me." 

"  But  this  is  the  Russian's,  Kate." 

'•  No,  bi'lievc  me,  it  is  not.  Count 
Stephen  has  made  me  his  heir  ;  he  lias  given 
me  all  his  fortune.  Even  good  luck  can 
come  too  late  !"  said  she,  with  a  sigh. 

•'Do  not  leave  this  till  I  write  to  you, 
Kate.  I  will  do  so  very  soon — that  is,  if  I 
can  :  but  these  are  anxious  times.  You 
know,  Kate  " — here  the  boy  vvhispered  in  a 
voice  low  and  tremulous  from  agitation — 
"you  know,  Kate,  that  I  only  left  the  ranks 
a  couple  of  days  ago.  T  can  tell,  then,  bet- 
ter than  all  thcs3  great  folks,  what  soldiers 
think  and  say  :  they  are  not  as  they  used  to 
be.  Lead  them  against  the  Frenchman, 
and  they  will  fight  as  they  have  ever  fought ; 
but  if  it  be  to  fire  on  their  ov\'n  townsfolk — 
to  charge  through  streets  where  the}"  loung- 
ed along  hand-in-hand  with  the  people,  like 
brothers — they  will  not  do  it." 

"  This  is  very  alamiing,  Frank.  Have 
you  told  the  count?"'  ' 

"  No;  nor  would  I  for  worlds.  What! 
betray  my  comrades,  and  bo  called  on  be- 
fore a  court-martial  to  say  who  said  this, 
and  what  man  said  t'other!*' 

"  But  could  you  not,  at  least,  give  him 
some  warning?" 

"  And  be  ordered  from  his  presence  for 
the  presumption,  or  told  that  I  was  a  rebel 
at  heart,  or  such  tidings  had  never  been 
uttered  by  me.  The  old  Feld  would  as 
soon  believe  that  this  earth  was  cut  adrift 
to  wander  at  hazard  through  all  space,  as 
that  treason  should  lurk  behind  an  Aus- 
trian uniform.  It  would  be  an  evil  hour 
for  bim  who  should  dare  to  telliiim  so." 

"  Oh,  Frank,  how  terrible  is  all  this!" 

"  And  yet  I  do  not  despair;  nay,  Kate, 
but  I  am  even  more  hopeful  for  it;  and,  as 
Walstein  says,  if  the  empire  halt  so  long 
behind  the  rest  of  Europe^  she  must  one 
dav  or  other  take  a  race  to  come  up  with 
it." 

"And  is  "Walstein  a — a "  She  stopped. 

"  No;  he's  very  far  from  a  democrat  or  a 
republican.  He's  too  well  born,  and  too 
rich,  and  too  good-looking,  to  be  anything 
but  a  monarchist.  Oh,  if  you  but  saw  him! 
But,  hark!  there  arc  the  trumpets!  Here 
come  the  Wtlrtembergs  ;  and  there's  my 
charger,  Kate.  Is  he  not  splendid  ?  A 
Banat  horse,  all  bone  and  sinew." 


I      "  How  I  should  like  to  have  been  a  mar^ 
and  a  soldier,"  said  she,  blushing  deei)lv. 

"  There,  that's  Walstein— that's  he  with 

the  scarlet  dolman  !"  cried  Frank  ;  "but 

he's  coming  over — he  sees  us.     No  !  h.c's 

;  jjassing  on.     Did  you  see  him,  Kate!'' — did 

you  remark  him?" 

"No,  Frank  dearest;  I  see  nothing  but 
ijou,  my  own  fond  bi'other."  And  she  fell 
upon  his  neck,  weeping. 

"  Ilerr  Lieuteiuint!"  said  a  hussar,  with 
his  hand  to  his  cap. 

"  Yes,  I'm  ready — I'm  coming,"  cried 
Frank.  And  with  one  long,  last  embrace 
he  tore  himself  away,  s])ringing  down  the 
stairs  in  mad  haste. 

"  Madame  de  Heidendorf  is  good  enough 
'  to  say  she  will  come  and  see  the  troops 
:  defile  from  the  glacis,"  said  the  archduke 
to  Kate,  as,  still  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
she  stood  where  Frank  had  left  her.  "Per- 
haps you  would  do  us  the  honor  to  come 
also?'' 

Kate  accepted  the  invitation  at  once,  and 
hurried  to  her  room  for  a  bonnet. 

"Not  that  one,  Madame  la  Princesse," 
said  Nina,  eagerly;  "the  yellow  with  black 
lace,  rather.  The  national  colors  will  be  a 
flattery  to  bis  roval  highness." 

"  AYhat  a  coquette  you  are;  Nina!" 
I      "And   how    irresistible    would   madam 
j  be,   were   she  to  condescend  to  be  even  a 
!  little  of  one!"  said  Nina,  smiling. 
j      "Perhaps  I  may  yet,"  said  Kate,  half- 
sighing  as  she' spoke;  and  Nina's  dark  eyes 
sparkled  as  she  heard  her.    "  But  what  do 
you  mean  by  coquetry,  Nina?"  asked  she, 
after  a  i)ause. 

"  It  may  mean  much,  madam,  or  very 
little.  With  such  as  I  am,  it  may  be  a  rose- 
colored  ribbon  ;  with  Madame  la  Princesse, 
it  may  be  the  smile  that  wins  royalty.  Co- 
quetry, after  all,  is  a  mere  recognition  of 
!  admiration.  An  old  Spanish  dramatist 
I  says  'that  a  glance  from  bright  eyes  is 
like  the  hoisting  of  an  ensign  to  acknowl- 
edge a  salute.'  "  , 

"How  you  run.  on,  Nina,  and  how 
ashamed  I  feel  when  I  catch  myself  after- 
wards thinking  over  your  words!" 

Nina  laughed  merrily  at  this  confession, 
while  she  opened  the  door  for  Kate  to  pass 
out.  In  a  moment  after,  Kate  was  seated 
beside  the  archduke,  and  Madame  de  Hei- 
dendorf followed  in  another  carriage. 

The  archduke  was  neither  ver}-  good- 
looking  nor  agreeable.  His  manners  were 
not  remarkable  for  any  peculiar  elegance, 
nor  was  there  in  his  air  and  bearing  any  of 
that  special  charm  which  very  often  seems 
the  prerogative  of  royal  personages  ;  and 
yet  it  would  have  been  excessively  difficult 
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to  persuade  Kate  of  all  this,  as  she  drove 
along  the  streets  crovvded  vvith  inicovcrcd 
heads.  The  clank  cf  the  escort  that  rode 
at  cither  side,  the  quick  roll  of  the  drum, 
and  tlic  rush  out  of  the  guard  to  salute  as  he 
passed,  created  a  sensation  of  i)leasure  in 
her  mind  like  the  enjoyment  of  a  delighted 
child.  Oh,  if  Nelly  could  but  sec  hernov/! 
— if  dear  old  pa]ia  were  but  there  to  look  at 
her  ;  and  Ilanserl — little  Hans — that  loved 
the  Ilapsburg  house  as  he  loved  the  patron 
saint  of  his  own  village  ! 

It  Avas,  indeed,  Avortli  something  to  taste 
of  s])lendor  like  this  !  And  noAv  she  issued 
forth  into  the  spacious  glacis,  glittering 
with  thousands  of  bayonets,  and  trembling 
under  the  tramp  of  the  moving  squadrons. 
The  whole  line  saluted  as  ho  drove  slowly 
jiast,  band  after  band  taking  up  the  sounds, 
till  the  proud  hymn  of  Austria  filled  the 
whole  air.  The  soldiers  cheered,  too,  loud 
and  long,  for  his  imperial  highness  was 
beloved  by  the  army,  and,  like  all  his  house, 
Avas  51  thorough  soldier. 

"You  have  ncA^er  seen  our  troops  under 
arms  before?"  said  he,  Avit4i  a  proud  ela- 
tion in  his  look.  "  They  are  fine  fclloAvs, 
and  faithful  as  they  are  brave."  He  Avas 
about  to  say  more,  Avhen  the  dull  roll  of  a 
drum  was  heard  along  the  line,  and  the 
deep-A'oicod  command  from  regiment  to 
regiment  ran,  '^Alle  nieder  zum  Gebet," 
and,  at  the  word,  every  Aveapon  was  lower- 
ed, and  CAery  head  drooped  forAvai'd  in 
prayer.  Not  a  sound — ;-not  a  whisper — was 
heard  in  that  mighty  host,  till,  after  the 
expiration  of  some  minutes,  the  coAimand 
once  more  summoned  them  to  arms.  Then 
came  the  word  ''  March! "  and  with  a  cheer 
that  made  the  very  air  A'ibrate,  the  troops 
sot  out  for  Italy. 


CHAPTER  LII. 


THE   MARCH. 


Is  there  any  enthusiasm  like  that  of  a 
yoimg  soldier  setting  forth  on  his  first 
campaign  ?  High  in  heart  and  hope,  what 
can  equal  the  glorious  pictures  his  fancy 
draAvs  of  fame  and  honor  ?  Where  Avill  his 
imagination  stop  in  creating  scenes  of 
heroic  daring  or  deeds  of  noble  chivalry  ? 
In  such  a  mood  Frank  Dalton  rode  along 
amongst  his  comrades,  Avith  whom  at  once 
he  became -the  greatest  favorite.  Explain 
it  how  one  Avill,  or  give  up  the  problem  in 
despair,  but  there  is  no  denying  the  fact, 
the  Irish  character  has  more  of  high  spirit;, 
more  buoyancy,  than  that  of  any  con- 
tinental   people.       Deriving    pleasure    or 


amusement  from  incidents  that  others 
accej)t  as  commoni)lace,  making  even  the 
rubs  and  collisions  of  life  subservient  to 
his  playful  humor,  the  Irishman  has  re- 
sources of  ready  wit  and  brilliant  fancy 
you  may  seek  for  in  vain  amongst  Germans 
or  Italians,  or  even  Frenchmen. 

The  contrarieties  of  nature,  the  contra- 
dictions of  character  that  puzzle  ])oliticians 
and  drive  political  economists  half  crazy, 
are  delightful  elements  of  social  inter- 
course;  and  Avhat  makes  the  "nation" 
ungovernable  very  frequently  renders  the 
"  individual  "  the  most  easy-'tem])ered  and 
manageable  man  of  his  set.  "What  a  boon 
was  it,  then,  to  the  gloomy,  thoughtful 
Bohemian,  to  the  dreary  German,  or  the 
fitful,  passionate  nature  of  the  wild  Hun- 
garian, to  chance  upon  one  who  had  moods 
of  mind  to  suit  them  all,  and  stores  of 
amusing  thought  that  none  of  them  jios- 
sessed  !  Frank  was  the  delight,  of  the 
regiment ;  and  whether  he  rode  in  the 
front  cr  in  the  rear  a  grouj)  was  certain 
to  be  gathered  round  him,  listening  Avith 
eagerne;:S  to  his  stories,  or  enjoying  the 
quaint  drollery  which  CA-ery  j)assing  object 
or  CA'cnt  v/as  sure  to  elicit. 

Emerging  at  a  bound  from  the  petty 
annoyances  and  vexatious  cares  of  his  hum- 
ble iiosition,  Avith  all  its  harassing  of  debt 
and  poverty,  the  boy  Avas  almost  Avild  with 
delight  at  his  newly-won  freedom.  A 
thorough  Dalton,  he  forgot  every  strait 
and  difiiculty  he  had  j^assed  through,  and 
thought  only  of  the  present,  or  so  much  of 
the  future  as  his  hopes  embellished,  Kate's 
generosity,  too,  made  him  feel  rich,  and 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  be  thought  so. 
That  passion  for  ascendency,  that  over- 
eagerness  to  make  a  fair  figure  before  the 
world,  no  matter  at  Avhat  material  sacrifice, 
or  at  Avhat  heavy  cost,  was  bred  "  in  his 
very  bone  ;  "  but  so  inveterately  Irish  is  it 
that,  if  the  nation  should  ever  be  visited 
with  the  income-tax,  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  land  Avho  will  not  over-estimate  his 
means  for  the  sake  of  the  boast  to  the  col- 
lector ! 

A  Avealthy  comrade,  if  he  be  but  free- 
handed, is  sure  to  be  i)opular  on  a  march. 
The  fastidiousness  that  would  stand  aloof 
from  more  formal  attentions  gives  Avay 
here  to  the  chances  of  the  road  ;  and 
civilities  that  woidd  elsewhere  imjdy  obli- 
gation are  noAV  the  mere  accidents  of  the 
Avay. 

To  the  honor  of  the  Austrian  service  be 
it  said,  "tuft-hunting"  is  not  to  be  found 
there.  The  officers  of  a  regiment  embrace 
representatives  of  every  class  of  the  em- 
pire, from  the  haughtiest  names  of  Europe 
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down  to  tlie  guus  of  the  liumblest  peasant ; 
and  yet  the  ''camaraderie*'  is  perfeet. 
Very  probably  tlicre  is  nothing  more  con- 
tributes to  this  than  ilie  absence  of  all 
Becrccy  as  to  each  man's  resources.  The 
prince  is  known  to  be  rich  ;  the  son  of  the 
little  burgher,  or  Anitmann,  is  equally 
known  to  be  i)oor.  ^sothing  is  expected 
from  any  above  his  means,  and  no  disgrace 
attaCiies  to  narrow  fortune.  If,  therefore, 
Frank  was  not  surrounded  by  shrewd- 
witted  adventurers,  eager  to  make  the  most 
of  his  extravagance,  he  was  not  the  less 
exposed  to  the  llattering  acknowledgments 
his  generous  habits  evoked,  and  the  A-anity 
that  comes  of  being  distinguished  amongst 
one's  fellows.  To  be  sure,  this  was  his 
father's  failing,  and  his  grandfather's  be- 
fore him  !  Frank,  then,  entertained  all 
the  officers  of  his  squadron  on  the  march, 
practicing  a  hundred  little  devices  and  sur- 
prises for  them.  Now,  it  was  a  cold 
luncheon,  laid  out  in  a  Avood  at  noonday; 
now,  it  was  a  smoking  supper  in  a  village, 
where  even  the  generals  were  fain  to  munch 
"  commissary  rations."  Even  the  soldiers 
of  his  '■'  zug"  participated  in  this  liberality, 
and  many  a  flask  of  wine  vrus  pledged  to 
the  health  of  the  young  lieutenant.  As  if 
to  make  him  perfectly  luqjpy,  the  old  count, 
his  uncle,  was  obliged  to  hurry  forward, 
and  thus  Frank  was  relieved  from  the  con- 
straint of  the  only  one  whose  presence  could 
have  imposed  reserve. 

It  was  in  the  boundless  freedom  of  this 
liberty,  unchecked  by  prudence,  nnre- 
strained  by  fear  of  consequences,  Frank's 
lavish  nature  knew  -no  bounds.  He  wrote 
to  Vienna  for  horses  of  high  price ;  he 
ordered  carriages  and  liveries  to  be  sent 
after  him.  The  very  surj^rise  his  extra- 
vagance excited  was  an  incense  that  he 
gloried  in.  How  many  a  generous  nature 
has  been  wrecked  by  stujiid  admiration  ! 
how  many  a  tru3  heart  has  been  corrupted 
by  the  vulgarity  of  notorietv  ! 

"  What  will  the  Dalto:i  do  next  ?— what 
has  the  fellow  in  his  head  now  ?  "'  wire 
surmises  that  he  never  heard  without  de- 
light, and  stimulated  him  to  new  efforts 
to  create  astonishment.  Ireland,  too,  so 
remote  from  all  their  knowledge — that  far- 
away island — furnished  many  a  theme  for 
wonder,  and  hj  repeated,  with  ecstasy, 
several  of  his  fathei''s  stories  of  their  for- 
mer greatness  and  the  barbaric  splendor  in 
which  they  lived.  How  easy  is  self-decep- 
tion, and  what  a  strange  cheat  is  that  a 
man  can  practice  on  himself  !  But  so  was 
it  :  he  actually  forgot  the  long  years  of 
their  obscure  poverty,  all  their  hard  trials 
and  distresses,  the  penury  of  their  daily 


life— everything  ! — and  could  only  think  of 
Kate  in  all  her  si)lendor,  and  himself  in 
every  indulgence  of  his  fancy.  And  yet 
he  loved  his  father  and  Nelly,  too — loved 
them  both  dearly.  He  would  have  given 
worlds  that  the  old  man  could  have  seen 
him  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his  moi. 
He  often  felt  his  eyes  grow  dim  as  he  fan- 
cied the  burst  of  delight  it  would  have 
caused  him.  And  poor  Nelly!  how  he 
])ictured  her  features  glowing  with  admira- 
tion, and  yet  trembling  from  agitation,  for 
I  he  thought  of  all  her  warnings. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  the  short 
!  interval  before  the  tremendous  events  of 
I  the   last   great  European    convulsion,    the 
aristocratic   influence   seeme(l   at   its   very 
I  highest  point.     Never  in  each  state  of  the 
^  continent  were  the  claims  of  family  more 
I  regarded   nor   the   sway   of    proud   names 
more   submissively  recognized.     Like   the 
fever-flush  before  death,  it  deceived  many 
:  who  beheld  it !     In  the  eyes  of  his  aston- 
ished   comrades,    young   Palton    perfectly 
rei)rcsented  this  character.    Rich,  well  born, 
brave  and  eccentric,  his  seemed  indeed  an 
enviable  lot  in  life.     Hapjjy  for  him  if  the 
deception  had  stopped   short  with  them  ! 
j  Unluckily,  however,  it  extended  to  himself. 
I  and  he  at  last  believed  every  fiction  that  his 
own  brcin  suggested. 

In  this  v/ild  delirium  of  the  day-dream 
he  rode  along  through  the  deep  glens  and 
valleys  of  the  Tyrol,  along  the  banks  of  the 
rapid  Inn,  through   the   glorious  vale   of 
Meran,  and  at  last  gained  the  great  road 
which,  through   Trent  and   Kovoredo,  de- 
bouches on  the  Lago  di  Guarda.     Here  a 
despatch  from  Vienna  overtook  them,  with 
\  orders  that  a  small  party  should  be  sent 
'  off  under  some  officer  of  intelligence  to  ex- 
!  amine  the  condition  of  the  Stelvio  pass,  the 
highest  of  all  the  Alpine  roads  of  Europe, 
and  which,  crossing  from  the  South  Tyi'ol, 
descends  directly  into  Italy  by  the  Lake  of 
Como. 

Although  it  was  still  early,  fresh  snows 

were  said  to  have  fallen  on  that  elevated 

road,  and   it   was   an    important  question 

'"  whether  it  were  longer  practicable  for  the 

transit  of  artillery.     Frank  was  delighted 

to   be   selected   for   this  duty — a  separate 

I  command,  no  matter  how  small  or  insig- 

I  nlficant,  had  something   adventurous    and 

\  independent   about    it   that   pleased   him. 

'  There  was  a  dash  of  peril,  too,  in  the  enter- 

I  prise,   for   already   the  Valtellne   and   the 

Brianza  were  said  to  be  overrun  by  bands 

;  of  patriot  troops,  raising  contributions  for 

the  war,  and  compelling  others  to  take  up 

arms. 

I      Frank's   instructions  were,  however,  to 
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examine  and  report  upon  the  road,  and, 
avoiding  all  possible  collision  with  the 
■enemy,  cither  to  unite  with  any  Austrian 
brigade  he  could  reach,  or,  if  compelled,  to 
retire  upon  the  Tyrol.  Some  of  his  com- 
rades pitied  him  for  being  selected  for  this 
lonely  duty,  others  envied  ;  but  all  regretted 
his  departure,  and,  with  many  a  warm  wish 
for  a  speedy  meeting,  and  many  a  pledge  of 
affection,  they  saw  him  depart  on  his  enter- 
prise. 

In  the  small  ^^zug"  of  twenty  men  un- 
der his  command  there  was  a  young  Hun- 
garian cadet,  whom,  although  of  good  family 
and  birth,  Frank  remarlved  never  to  have 
seen  by  any  chance  in  society  with  the  offi- 
cers. Ravitzky  was  a  handsome,  daring- 
looking  fellow,  with  that  expression  of 
mingled  sadness  and  intrepidity  in  his  face 
so  peculiarly  Hungarian.  He  was  the  best 
horseman  in  the  regiment,  and  a  thorough 
soldier  in  his  look  and  carriage.  It  had 
often  puzzled  Frank  why  a  youth  with  such 
advantages  had  not  been  promoted.  On 
the  one  or  two  occasions,  however,  on 
which  ho  asked  the  question,  he  had  re- 
ceived evasive  or  awkward  replies,  and  saw 
that  the  inquiry  was  at  the  least  an  un- 
pleasant theme  among  his  comrades. 

Frank  Dalton  was  well  pleased  at  the 
opportunity  now  offered  to  know  something 
more  of  this  young  soldier,  almost  the  only 
one  under  his  command  who  could  speak 
any  other  language  than  Hungarian.  Ea- 
vitzky,  however,  although  perfectly  respect- 
ful in  his  manner,  was  cold  and  reserved, 
showing  no  desire  for  an  intimacy  at  which 
he  might  be  supposed  to  have  felt  proud. 
Without  actually  repelling,  he  seemed  de- 
termined to  avoid  nearer  acquaintanceship, 
and  ap23eared  always  happier  when  he  ''fell 
back,"  to  exchange  a  few  guttural  words 
with  his  comrades,  than  when  called  to 
"the  front,"  to  converse  with  his  officer. 

Frank  was  piqued  at  all  this  ;  he  saw 
that  neither  his  rank,  his  supposed  wealth 
nor  his  assumed  position  imposed  upon  the 
cadet ;  and  yet  these  were  the  very  claims 
all  his  brother-officers  had  acknowledged. 
Amazed  at  this  wound  to  his  self-love,  he 
affected  to  forget  him  •  altogether,  or  only 
remember  him  as  one  of  the  soldiers  in  his 
command.  So  far  from  seeming  displeased, 
Ravitzlcy  appeared  more  at  his  ease  than 
before,  and  as  if  relieved  from  the  worry  of 
attentions  that  were  distasteful  to  him. 
This  conduct  completed  the  measure  of 
Frank's  indignation,  and  he  now  began 
actually  to  hate  the  youth,  on  whom  he 
practiced  all  the  possible  tyrannies  of  mili- 
tary discipline.  These  Ravitzky  bore  with- 
out  seeming   to   be   aware   of    them,  dis- 


charging every  duty  with  an  exactitude 
that  made  punishment,  or  even  reproof,  im- 
possible. 

It  is  likely  that  if  Frank  had  not  been 
corrupted  by  all  the  adulation  he  had  so 
lately  received — if  his  self-esteem  had  not 
been  stimulated  into  an  absurd  and  over- 
weening vanity,  he  would  have  read  this 
youth's  character  aright  and  have  seen  in 
him  that  very  sj^irit  of  independence  which 
once  he  himself  sought  to  display,  albeit  by 
a  very  different  road  !  Now,  however,  he 
received  everything  in  a  false  light — the  re- 
serve was  insolence,  the  coldness  was  disre- 
spect, the  punctuality  in  duty  a  kind  of 
defiance  to  him.  How  often  he  wished  he 
had  never  taken  him  ;  the  very  sight  of  him 
was  now  odious  to  his  eyes. 

Austrian  troops  enjoy  so  much  freedom 
on  a  marcli  that  it  is  difficult  often  for  the 
most  exacting  martinet  to  seize  opportuni- 
ties for  the  small  t}Tannies  of  discipline. 
Frank's  ingenuity  was  now  to  be  tried  in 
this  way,  and,  it  is  but  fair  to  confess,  not 
unsuccessfully.  He  compelled  the  men  to 
appear  each  morning  as  smart  as  if  on 
parade  — their  carbines  in  the  bandoleers, 
and  not  slung  at  the  saddle — he  inspected 
every  belt  and  strap  and  buckle,  and  visited 
even  the  slightest  infraction  with  a  punish- 
ment. Ravitzky  accepted  all  this  as  the 
ordinary  routine  of  discipline,  and  never, 
even  by  a  look,  appeared  to  resent  it. 
Tyranny  v/ould  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most 
insidious  of  all  passions,  and,  if  indulged 
in  little  things,  invariably  goes  on  extend- 
ing its  influences  to  greater  ones. 

At  Maltz  a  new  occasion  arose  for  the 
tormenting  influence  of  this  power,  as  the 
military  post  brought  several  letters  from 
Vienna,  one  of  which  was  addressed  to  the 
Cadet  Ravitzky.  It  was  about  a  week  be- 
fore, Frank  was  indignantly  complaining  to 
his  sister  of  the  shameless  violation  of  all 
feeling  exhibited  in  opening  and  reading 
every  soldier's  letter.  He  was  eloquently 
warm  in  defending  such  humble  rights, 
and  declaimed  on  the  subject  with  all  the 
impassioned  fervor  of  an  injured  man  ;  and 
yet  so  corrupting  is  power,  so  subtle  are 
the  arguments  by  which  one  establishes 
differences  and  distinctions,  that  now  lie 
himself  saw  nothing  strange  nor  severe  in 
exercising  this  harsh  rule  towards  another. 

He  was  out  of  temper,  too,  that  morn- 
ing. The  trim  and  orderly  appearance  of 
the  men  gave  no  opportunity  of  a  grumble, 
and  he  strutted  along  on  foot  in  front  of 
his  party,  only  anxious  for  something  to 
catch  at.  On  turning  suddenly  around, 
he  saw  Ravitzky  with  his  open  letter  before 
him,  readino".     This  was  a  slisjht  breach  of 
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discipline  on  a  march  where  infractions  far 
greater  are  every  day  permitted  ;  but  it 
offered  another  means  of  ])ersecuti()n,  and  he 
called  tlie  cadet  imperiously  to  the  front. 

"Are  you  aware,  cadet,"  said  he,  "of 
the  general  order  regarding  the  letters  of 
all  wlio  serve  in  the  ranks  V' 

''  I  am,  Herr  Lieutenant,"  said  the 
otlier,  flushing  deeply,  as  he  saluted  him. 

"  Then  you  know  you  were  committing 
a  breach  of  discipline  in  oi)ening"  that  let- 
ter?" 

"As  the  letter  is  written  in  Hungarian, 
Herr  Lieutenant,  I  felt  that  to  show  it  to 
you  could.  1)0  but  a  ceremony." 

•'  This  explanation  may  satisfy  you,  sir  ; 
it  does  not  suflice  for  me.  Hand  me  your 
letter." 

Ravitzky  grew  scarlet  at  the  command, 
and  for  an  instant  he  seemed  as  though 
about  to  dispute  it ;  but  duty  overcame 
every  jiersonal  impulse,  and  he  gave  it. 

"  I  see  my  own  name  here  ! "  cried 
Frank  as  the  one  word  legible  to  his  eye 
caught  him.     "  How  is  this  ?  " 

Ravitzky  gi'ew  red  and  pale  in  a  second, 
and  then  stood  like  one  balancing  a  diffi- 
culty in  his  own  mind. 

"I  ask  again,  liow  comes  a  mention  of 
me  in  tliis  document?"'  cried  Frank, 
angrily. 

"The  letter,  Herr  Lieutenant,  is  from 
my  cousin,  who,  aware  that  I  was  serving 
in  the  same  troop  with  you,  offered  to 
make  me  known  to  you." 

"And  who  is  tliis  cousin  with  wliom  I 
am  so  intimate  ?"  said  Frank,  proudly. 

"Count  Ernest  Walstein,"  said  the 
other,  calmly. 

"'  What  !  is  he  your  cousin  ?  Are  vou 
really  related  to  Walstein  ?  " 

The  other  bowed  slightly  in  assent. 

"Then  how  is  it,  with  such  family  influ- 
ence, that  you  remain  a  cadet  ?  You  have 
been  two  years  in  the  service  ?" 

"Nearly  four  years,  Herr  Lieutenant," 
was  the  quiet  reply.  ' 

"  Well,  four  years,  and  still  unpromoted; 
how  is  that  ?  " 

Ravitzky  looked  as  if  unable  to  answer 
the  question,  and  seemed  confused  and 
uneasy. 

"  You  have  always  been  a  good  soldier. 
I  see  it  in  your  '  character  roll ; '  there  is 
not  one  punishment  recorded  against  you." 

"  Xot  one  !"  said  the  cadet,  haughtily. 

"There  must,  then,  be  some  graver 
reason  for  passing  you  over  ?" 

"There  may  be,"  said  the  other,  with  a 
careless  pride  in  his  manner. 

"  Which  you  know  ?  "  said  Frank,  in- 
terrogatively. 


"  Which  I  guess  at,"  said  Ravitzky. 

"  Here  is  your  letter,  cadet,"  said  Frank, 
handing  it  back  to  him.  "I  see  you  will 
not  make  a  confldant  of  me,  and  1  will  not 
force  a  confession."' 

Ravitzky  took  the  letter,  and,  saluting 
with  resjieet,  was  about  to  fall  back,  Avhen 
Frank  said  : 

"I  wish  you  would  be  frank  with  me, 
and  explain  this  mystery." 

"  You  call  it  mystery,  sir  ? "  said  the 
other,  in  astonishment.  "You  are  an 
L'ishman  born,  and  call  this  a  mystery  ?" 

"And  why  not.  What  has  my  birth  to 
do  with  it?" 

"  Simply  that  it  niight  have  taught  the 
explanation.  Is  it  truth,  or  am  I  deceived 
in  believing  your  nation  is  neither  well  re- 
ceived nor  kindly  met  by  the  prouder 
country  with  which  you  are  unittd  ;  and 
that,  save  when  you  stoop  to  blush  at  your 
nationality,  you  are  never  recognized  as 
claimant  for  either  office  or  advancement?" 

"  This  may  have  been  the  case  once  to 
some  extent,"  said  Frank,  doubtingly, 
"  l.'ut  I  scarcely  think  such  differences  ex- 
ist now." 

"Then  you  are  more  fortunate  than  Ave," 
said  Ravitzky. 

"But  1  see  men  of  your  nation  the  very 
highest  in  military  I'ank — the  very  nearest 
to  the  sovereign  ?*' 

"  Theirs  be  the  shame,  then,"  said 
Ravitzky.  "  There  are  false  hearts  in 
every  land." 

"  This  is  a  puzzle  to  me  I  cannot  com- 
prehend.*' 

"I'll  tell  you  how  to  understand  it  all, 
and  easily  too,  Herr  Lieutenant.  Take 
this  letter  and  forward  it  to  the  council  of 
war  ;  declare  that  Cadet  Ravitzky  acknowl- 
edged to  yourself  that  he  was  a  Hungarian, 
heart  and  soul,  and,  save  the  eagle  on  his 
shako,  had  nothing  of  Austria  about  him. 
Add,  that  a  hundred  thousand  of  his  coun- 
trymen are  ready  to  assert  the  same  ;  and 
see  if  they  will  not  make  you  an  obei-lieu- 
tenant,  and  send  me  to  Moncacs  for  life." 
Ho  held  out  the  letter  as  he  spoke  for  Frank 
to  take,  and  looked  as  jjroudly  defiant  as  if 
daring  him  to  the  a^ct. 

"You  cannot  suppose  I  Avould  do  this  ?" 

"And  yet  it  is  exactly  your  duty,  and 
what  you  took  a  solemn  oath  to  perform 
not  a  Aveek  back." 

"  And  if  there  be  such  disaffection  in  the 
troops,  hoAV  Avill  they  behave  before  an 
enemy  ?  "  asked  Frank,  eagerly. 

"As  they  have  always  done  ;  ay,  even  in 
this  very  campaign  that  now  threatens  us, 
Avhere  men  are  about  to  strike  a  blow  for 
liberty,  you'll  see  our  fellows  as  foremost 
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in  the  charge  as  tliough  the  cause  at  stake 
was  not  their  own." 

"  Ravitzky,  I  wish  you  had  told  me  noth- 
ing of  all  this." 

''  And  yet  you  forced  tlie  confession  from 
me.  I  told  Walsfcin,  over  and  over,  that 
you  were  not  suited  for  our  plans.  You 
rich  men  have  too  much  to  lose  to  venture 
on  so  bold  a  game  ;  he  thought  otherwise, 
and  all  because  you  were  an  Irishman  ! " 

"But  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  Ireland. 
I  know  nothing  of  its  grievances  or 
wrongs." 

'•  I  believe  they  are  like  our  own,"  said 
Kavitzky.  ''  They  tell  me  that  your  people, 
like  ours,  are  warm,  passionate,  and  impa- 
•  tient  ;  generous  in  their  attachment.?,  and 
terrible  in  their  hatred.  If  it  be  so,  and  if 
England  be  like  Austria,  there  will  he  the 
sanie  game  to  play  out  there  as  here." 

I'Vank  grew  thoughtful  at  these  words  ; 
he  recalled  all  that  the  Abbe  D'Esmonde 
had  said  to  him  about  the  rights  of.  a  free 
people,  and  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and 
canvassed  within  his  own  mind  the  devoirs 
of  his  position  ;  meanwhile  Eavitzky  had 
fallen  back  to  the  men  and  taken  his  place 
in  the  ranks. 

•'They'll  not  compromise  me  before  an 
enemy,"  thought  Frank  ;  "  that,  I  may  rely 
on."  And  with  this  trustful  assurance  he 
mounted  and  rode  slowly -forward,  deeply 
sunk  in  thought,  and  far  less  jileasantly 
than  was  his  wont  to  be.  From  all  the  ex- 
citement of  his  late  life,  with  its  flatteries 
and  fascinations,  he  now  fell  into  a  thought- 
ful mood,  the  deeper  that  it  was  so  strongly 
in  contrast  to  wdiat  preceded  it.  The 
greater  interests  that  now  flashed  across 
his  mind  made  him  feel  the  frivolity  of 
the  part  he  had  hitherto  played.  "  Ra- 
vitzky is  not  older  than  I  am,  and  yet  how 
differently  does  lie  speculate  on  the  future  ! 
His  ambitions  are  above  the  narrow  limits 
of  selfish  advancement,  and  the  glory  he 
aims  at  is  not  a  mere  personal  distinction." 
This  was  a  dangerous  theme,  and  the 
longer  he  dwelt  upon  it,  the  more  perilous 
did  it  become. 

The  snow  lay  in  deep  drifts  in  many 
parts  of  the  mountain,  and  the  progress  of 
the  little  party  became  daily  slower  as  they 
ascended.  Frequently  they  were  obliged  to 
dismount  and  lead  their  horses  for  miles, 
and  at  these  times  Frank  and  Ravitzky 
were  always  together.  It  was  intimacy 
without  any  feeling  of  attachment  on  either 
side,  and  yet  they  were  drawn  towards  each 
other  by  some  strange  mysterious  sym- 
pathy. Their  conversation  ranged  over 
every  topic,  from  the  great  events  which 
menaced  Eurojie  to  the  smallest  circum- 


stances of  personal  history;  and  in  all 
Frank  found  the  cadet  his  superior.  It 
was  not  alone  that  his  views  were  higher, 
more  disinterested,  and  less  selfish,  but  his 
judgments  were  calmer  and  better  weighed. 
"  Ymi  want  to  l)e  a  count  of  the  empire, 
and  a  grand  cross  of  every  order  of  Eu- 
rope," said  Ravitzky,  one  day  to  Frank,  at 
the  close  of  a  rather  warm  discussion.  "  / 
want  to  see  my  country  free,  and  live  an 
humble  soldier 'in  the  ranks."  This  bold 
avow^al  seemed  to  separate  them  still  more 
widely,  and  it  was  plain  that  each  regarded 
the  other  with  distrust  and  reserve.  It 
w\'is  after  some  days  of  this  distance  that 
Frank  endeavored  to  restore  their  intimacy 
by  leading  Eavitzky  to  speak  of  himself. 
and  at  last  ventured  to  ask  him  how  it 
came  that  he  still  remained  a  cadet,  while 
others,  in  every  way  inferior  to  him,  were 
made  officers. 

"I  have  refused  promotion  some  half- 
dozen  times  over,"  said  the  other.  "As 
a  Kaiser  cadet,  my  time  of  service  Avill 
expire  in  a  few  months  hence  ;  then  I 
shall  be  free  to  leave  the  service.  "Were  I 
to  accept  my  grade  as  an  officer,  I  should 
have  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  em- 
peror, vdiieh  I  would  not,  and  pledge  my- 
self to  a  course  that  I  could  not  do." 

"  Then  they  probably  know  the  reasons 
for  which  you  have  declined  promotion  ?" 
"  Assuredly  they  can  guess  them,"  was 
the  curt  rejjly. 

"You  are  a  strange  fellow,  Ravitzky, 
and  I  scarcely  understand  you." 

"And  yet  there  is  nothing  less  a  mvs- 
tery  than  my  conduct  or  my  motives,"'  re- 
joined he,  proudly.  "  My  father  is  a  nolde 
high  in  the  service  and  confidence  of  the 
emperor,  and  although  a  Magyar  by  birth, 
is  Austrian  by  choice  and  predilection. 
My  sympathies  arc  with  my  countrymen. 
In  obedience  to  his  wishes  I  have  entered 
this  service ;  in  justice  to  myself  I  mean  to 
quit  it  when  I  can  with  honor." 

"And  for  what,  cr  where?"  asked  Frank. 
"Who  knows?"  said  he,  sorrowd'ully. 
"Many  of  our  nation  have  gone  over  tlie 
seas  in  search  of  a  new  land.  Already  we 
are  almost  as  destitute  of  a  home  as  the 
Poles.  But  why  talk  of  these  things,  Hero: 
Lieutenant  ?  I  may  be  led  to  say  that 
which  it  would  be  your  duty  to  report — you 
ought,  perhaps,  as  it  is,  to  denounce  me. 
Have  no  fears ;  my  life  would  always  be 
spared  ;  my  family's  fidelity  would  save  me. 
This  is  one  of  the  glorious  privileges  of 
birth,"  cried  he,  scornfully.  "The  '  fusil- 
lade '  will  be  the  sentence  for  one  of  those 
poor  felloAvs  yonder,  but  you  and  I  are  too 
well  born  for  justice  to  reach." 
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*' As.suroflly,  P\\  not  quarrel  with  the 
privilege!  "  said  Frank,  langliing. 

'"And  yet,  if  I  were  as  rich  and  as  great  as 
you  are,'' said  Ravitzky,  ''it  is  exactly  what 
I  should  do!  Witii  your  lortune  and  your 
rank,  you  want  notiiing  from  King  or 
Kaiser,  Who,  then,  would  not  strive  for 
the  higher  rewards  that  only  a  whole  na- 
tion can  confer?" 

Frank  blushed  deeply  at  the  allusion  to 
his  supposed  wealth,  but  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  refute  it.  He,  however,  sought  an 
6j)portunity  to  turn  the  conversation  to 
other  channels,  and  avoided  for  the  future 
all  mention  of  every  theme  of  politics  or 
party.  The  mischief,  however,  was  done  ; 
he  brooded  forever  in  secret  over  all  tl^e 
Hungarian  had  told  him  ;  while  old  mem- 
ories of  fresh  wrongs,  as  narrated  by  his 
father  long  ago,  ke])t  recurring  and  ming- 
ling with  them,  till  not  only  the  themes 
excluded  other  thoughts,  but  that  he  felt 
the  character  of  his  own  ambition  chang- 
ing, and  new  and  very  different  hopes  suc- 
ceeding to  his  former  ones. 


CHAPTER    LIII. 


THE   SKIRMISH. 


At  last  they  reached  the  summit  of  the 
Stelvio,  and  began  the  descent  of  the  moun- 
tain; and  what  a  glorious  contrast  does  tlie 
southern  aspect  of  an  Alpine  range  present 
to  the  cold  barrenness  of  the  north!  From 
the  dreary  regions  of  snow,  they  came  at 
length  to  small  patches  of  verdure,  with 
here  and  there  a  stunted  pine-tree.  Tiien 
the  larches  ap])eared,  their  graceful  feath- 
ery foliage  chequering  the  sunlight  into 
ten  thousand  fanciful  shapes,  while  streams 
and  rivulets  bubbled  and  rippled  on 
every  side — not  ice-bound  as  before,  but 
careering  along  in  glad  liberty,  and  with 
the  pleasant  mvtsic  of  falling  water. 
Lower  down,  the  grass  was  waving  as 
the  wind  moved  on,  and  cattle  were 
seen  in  herds  reveling  in  the  generous 
pasture,  or  seeking  shelter  beneath  the 
deep  chestnut  trees,  for  already,  even  here, 
the  Italian  sun  was  hot.  Lower  again 
came  dark  groves  of  olives  and  trellised 
vines  ;  long  aisles  of  leafy  shade  traversing 
the  mountain  in  every  direction,  now  curv- 
ing in  graceful  bends,  now  in  bold  zigzags, 
scaling  the  steep  precipices,  and  sometimes 
lianging  over  clilis  and  crags,  where  not 
even  the  boldest  hand  would  dare  to  pluck 
the  ruddy  bunches! 

Beneath  them,  as  they  went,  the  great 


plain  of  Lombardy  opened  to  their  view; 
tliat  glorious  expanse  of  wood  and  waving 
corn,  with  towns  and  villages  dotting  the 
surface;  while  directly  below,  at  their  very 
feet  as  it  were,  stretched  tlie  Lake  of  Como, 
its  wooded  banks  reflected  in  the  wavelcss 
water.  What  a  scene  of  beauty  was  that 
fair  lake,  with  its  leafy  promontories,  its 
palaces,  and  its  Alpine  background,  all 
basking  under  the  deep  blue  of  an  Italian 
sky  ;  while  perfumes  of  orange  groves,  of 
acacias  and  magnolias,  rose  like  an  incense 
in  the  air,  and  floated  upwards  ! 

Even  the  hard  nature  of  the  wild  Hun- 
garian— the  rude  dweller  beside  the  dark- 
rolling  Danube  or  the  rapid  Theiss — could 
not  survey  the  scene  unmoved  ;  and,  dis-- 
mounting  from  their  saddles,  the  hussars 
moved  stealthily  along,  as  if  invading  the 
precincts  of  some  charmed  region.  Frank 
was  in  no  haste  to  leave  so  picturesque  a 
spot,  and  resolved  to  halt  for  the  night  be- 
neath the  shade  of  some  tall  chestnut-trees, 
where  they  had  sought  shelter  from  the 
noonday  sun.  Como  was  at  his  feet, 
straight  down  beneath  him  was  the  wooded 
promontory  of  Bellagio,  and  in  the  distance 
rose  the  Swiss  Alps,  2iow  tinged  with  the 
violet  hue  of  sunset.  Never  was  there  a 
scene  less  likely  to  suggest  thoughts  of  war 
or  conflict.  If  the  eye  turned  from  the 
dark  woods  of  the  Brianza  to  the  calm  sur- 
face of  the  lake,  everything  wore  the  same 
aspect  of  peaceful  security.  Figures  could 
be  seen  seated  or  walking  on  the  terraces  of 
the  villas;  gorgeously-decked  gondolas  stole 
over  the  bay,  their  gold-embroidered  en- 
signs trailing  lazily  in  the  water.  Equi- 
pages and  troops  of  horsemen  wound  their 
way  along  the  leafy  lanes;  nor  a  sight  nor 
sound  that  did  not  portend  ease  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

With  all  Frank's  ardor  for  adventure,  he 
was  not  sorry  at  all  this.  His  orders  to 
fall  back,  in  case  he  saw  signs  of  a  formi- 
dable movement,  were  too  peremptory  to 
be  disobeyed,  and  he  would  have  turned 
away  with  great  reluctance  from  a  picture 
so  temptingly  inviting.  Now  there  was  no 
need  to  think  of  this.  The  great  dome  of 
the  Milan  Cathedral  showed  on  the  horizon 
that  he  was  not  thirty  miles  from  the  Aus- 
trian headquarters,  while  all  around  and 
about  him  vouched  for  perfect  quiet  and 
tranquility. 

Tempted  by  a  bright  moonlight  and  the 
delicious  freshness  of  the  night,  he  deter- 
mined to  jjusli  on  as  far  as  Lecco,  where  he 
could  halt  for  the  day,  and  by  another  night 
march  reach  Milan.  Descending  slowly, 
they  gained  the  plain  before  midnight,  and 
now  found  themselves  on  that  narrow  strip 
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of  road  which,  escarped  from  the  rock, 
tracks  the  margin  of  the  lake  for  miles. 
Here  Frank  learned  from  a  i)easant  that 
Lecco  was  mnch  too  distant  to  reach  before 
daybreak,  and  determined  to  halt  at  Va- 
renna,  only  a  few  miles  ofE. 

This  man  was  the  only  one  they  had  come 
np  witli  for  several  hours,  and  botli  Frank 
and  Ravitzky  remarked  tlie  alarm  and  ter- 
ror he  exhibited  as  he  suddenly  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  them. 

"  Our  cloth  here,"  said  the  cadet,  l)itterly, 
'*is  so  allied  to  thoughts  of  tyranny  and 
cruelty,  one  is  not  to  wonder  at  the  terror 
of  that  poor  peasant." 

"  He  said  Varenna  was  about  five  miles 
off,"  said  Frank,  who  did  not  like  tlie  spirit 
of  the  last  remark,  and  wished  to  change 
the  topic. 

"  Scarcely  so  much  ;  but  that  as  the  road 
was  newly  mended,  we  slioiild  be  obliged  to 
walk  our  cattle. " 

"Did  you  remark  the  fellow  while  we 
were  talking,  how  his  eye  Avandered  over 
our  party  ?  I  could  almost  swear  that  I 
saw  him  counting  our  numbers." 

"■  I  did  not  notice  that,"  said  the  cadet, 
with  an  almost  sneering  tone.  "I  saw  that  the 
poor  fellow  looked  stealthily  about  from  side 
to  side,  and  seemed  most  impatient  to  be  off." 

"And  when  he  did  go," cried  Frank,  "I 
could  not  see  what  ho  took.  His  '  Felice 
notte,  signori/  was  scarce  uttered  when  he 
disappeared." 

"  He  took  us  for  a  patrol,"  remarked  the 
other,  cai'elessly ;  and  whether  it  was  this 
tone,  or  that  Frank  was  piqued  at  the  as- 
sumed coolness  of  the  cadet,  he  made  no 
further  remark,  but  rode  on  to  the  front  of 
the  party.  Shortly  after  this  the  moon  dis- 
appeared, and  as  tlie  road  occasionally  passed 
tlirougli  long  tunnelings  in  the  rock,  the 
way  became  totally  olxscured,  so  that  in 
places  they  were  obliged  to  le,ave  the  horses 
entirely  to  their  own  guidance. 

"  Tliere's  Varenna  at  last !  "  said  Frank, 
pointing  out  some  lights,  which,  glittering 
afar  off,  were  reflected  in  long  cohimns  in 
the  water. 

"  That  may  still  be  a  couple  of  miles  off," 
said  liavitzky,  "for  the  shores  of  the  lake 
wuid  greatly  hereabouts.  But,  there  !  did 
you  not  sec  a  light  yonder  ? — tluU  may  be 
the  village."  But  as  he  spoke  the  light  was 
gone,  and  although  they  continued  to  look 
towards  the  spot  for  several  minutes,  it  never 
reappeared. 

"  They  tish  by  torchlight  here,"  said 
Ravitzky,  "  and  that  may  have  been  the 
light  ;  and,  by  the  way,  there  goes  a  skiff 
over  the  water  at  a  furious  rate  ! — hear  how 
the  fellows  jily  their  oars." 


The  dark  object  which  now  skimmed  the 
waters  must  have  been  close  under  the 
rocks  while  they  were  speaking,  for  slie 
suddenly  shot  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
lost  to  view. 

"  A})])arently  the  clink  of  our  sabers  has 
frightened  those  fellows  too,"  said  Frank, 
laughing,  "  for  they  pull  like  men  in  haste." 

"  It's  well  if  it  be  no  Avorsc,"  said  tlie 
cadet. 

"Partly  what  I  was  thinking  myself," 
said  Frank.  "  We  may  as  well  be  cautious 
here."  And  he  ordered  Ravitzky,  with  two 
men,  to  ride  forty  paces  in  advance,  while 
four  others,  with  carbines  cocked,  were  to 
drop  a  similar  distance  in  the  rear. 

The  consciousness  that  he  was  assuming 
a  responsibility  made  Frank  feel  anxious 
and  excited,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
not  withoat  the  irritating  sense  that  at- 
taches to  preparations  of  needless  precau- 
tion. From  this,  however,  he  was  rallied 
by  remarking  that  Ravitzky  seemed  more 
grave  -ind  watchful  than  usual,  carefully  ex- 
amining the  road  as  he  went  along, '^  and 
halting  his  p:>rty  at  the  slightest  noise. 

"Did  you  hear  or  see  anything  in  front  ?" 
asked  Frank,  as  he  rode  up  beside  them. 

"  I  have  just  perceived,"  said  the  cadet, 
"that  the  boat  which  half  an  hour  ago 
shot  ahead  and  left  us,  has  now  returned, 
and  persists  in  keeping  a  little  in  advance 
of  us.  There  !  you  can  see  her  yonder. 
They  make  no  noise  with  their  oars,  but 
are  evidently  bent  on  watching  our  move- 
ments." 

"  AVe'll  soon  see  if  that  be  their  '  tactic,' " 
said  Frank  ;  and  gave  the  word  to  his  men 
"to  trot." 

For  about  half  a  mile  the  little  party  rode 
sharply  forwards,  the  very  pace  and  the 
merry  clink  of  the  accouterments  seeming 
to  shake  oft'  that  suspectful  anxiety  a  slower 
advance  suggests.  The  men  were  now 
ordered  to  walk  their  horses,  and  just  as 
they  obeyed  the  word,  Ravitzky  called  out, 
"  See,  there  she  is  again.  The  winding  of 
the  bay  has  given  them  the  advantage  of 
us,  and  there  they  are  still  in  front !" 

"  After  all,"  rejoined  Frank,  "  it  may  be 
mere  curiosity.  Cavalry,  I  suppose,  are  sel- 
dom seen  in  these  parts." 

"So  much  the  better,"  said  Ravitzky, 
'•  for  there  is  no  ground  for  them  to  maneu- 
ver, with  a  mountain  on  one  hand  arid  a 
lake  on  the  other.  There  !  did  you  see  that 
light  ?  It  was  a  signal  of  some  kind.  It 
was  shown  twice  :  and  mark,  now  !  it  is  ac- 
knowledged yonder." 

"  And  where  is  the  boat  ?  " 

"Gone." 

"  Let  us  push  on  to  Varenna  ;  there  must 
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be  some  open  ground  near  tlie  village  ! " 
cried  Frank.     "  Trot !  " 

An  older  soldier  tJian  Frank  might  have 
felt  some  anxiety  at  the  i)osition  of  a  party 
so  utterly  defenseless  if  attacked  ;  perhaps, 
indeed,  his  inexperience  was  not  his  worst 
ally  at  this  moment,  and  he  rode  on  boldly, 
only  eager  to  know  what  and  where  was 
the  peril  he  was  called  on  to  confront.  Sud- 
denly R-.ivitzky  halted,  and  called  out  : 
"  There's  a  tree  across  the  road." 

Frank  rode  up,  and  perceived  that  a  young 
larch-tree  had  been  i^laced  across  the  way, 
half  carelessly  as  it  seemed,  and  without 
any  object  of  determined  opposition. 

Two  men  dismounted  by  his  orders  to 
remove  it,  and,  in  doing  so,  discovered  that 
a  number  of  poles  and  branches  were  con- 
cealed beside  the  rocks,  where  they  lay  evi- 
dently ready  for  use. 

"  They've  had  a  Tyroler  at  vs^ork  here," 
cried  an  old  corporal  of  the  hussars. 
"  They  mean  to  stop  us  higher  up  the  road, 
and  if  we  fall  back  we'll  find  a  barricade 
here  in  our  rear." 

"  Over  with  them  into  the  lake,"  said 
Frank,  ''and  then  forward  at  once." 

Botli  orders  were  speedily  obeyed,  and 
the  party  now  advanced  at  a  rapid  trot. 

They  were  close  to  A^arenna,  and  at  a 
spot  where  the  road  is  closely  h.ommed  in 
by  rocks  on  either  side  when  tlie  sliarp 
bang  of  a  rifle  was  heard,  and  a  slirill  cry 
sliouted  something  from  tlie  hillside,  and 
was  answered  from  the  lake.  Ravitzky 
had  but  time  to  give  the  word  '"Forward!" 
when  a  tremendous  fire  opened  from  the 
vineyards,  the  roadside,  and  the  boat.  The 
red  flashes  showed  a  numerous  enemy,but, 
except  these,  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 
"Forwards,  and  reserve  your  fire,  men!" 
he  cried.  And  they  dashed  on  ;  but  a  few 
paces  more  found  them  breasted  against  a 
strong  barricade  of  timber  and  country 
carts,  piled  up  across  the  way  ;  a  little  dis^- 
tance  behind  which  rose  another  barricade; 
and  liere  the  enemy  was  thickly  posted,  as 
the  shattering  volley  soon  proved. 

As  Frank  stood  irresolute  what  course  to 
take,  the  corporal,  who  commanded  the 
rear,  galloped  up  to  say  tliat  all  retreat  v/as 
cut  oil  in  that  direction,  tv.'o  heavy  wagons 
being  thrown  across  the  road,  and  crowds 
of  people  occupying  every  spot  to  fire 
from. 

"  Dismount,  and  storm  the  barricade  !  " 
cried  Frank.  And,  setting  the  cxamjdc,  he 
sprang  from  his  saddle,  and  rushed  for- 
wards. 

There  is  no  pej'il  a  Hungarian  will  not 
dare  if  his  officer  but  lead  the  way.  And 
now,  in  face  of  a  tremendous  fire  at  pistol- 


range,  they  clambered  up  the  steep  sides, 
while  the  balls  were  rattling  like  hail 
around  tliem. 

The  Italians,  evidently  unpre])ared  for 
this  attack,  jwured  in  a  volley,  and  fled  to 
the  cliffs  above  the  road.  Advancing  to 
the  second  barricade,  Frank  quickly  gained 
the  toji,  and  sjjrang  down  into  the  road. 
Ravitzky,  who  was  ever  close  behind  him, 
had  scarcely  gained  the  height  when,  struck 
in  the  shoulder  l)y  a  Ijall,  he  dropped  heavily 
down  upon  the  ground.  The  attack  had 
now  begun  from  front,  flanks,  and  rear  to- 
gether, and  a  deadly  fire  ])0ured  down  upon 
the  hussars  without  ceasing,  while  all  at- 
tempt at  defense  was  hopeless.. 

"  Open  a  pass  through  the  barricade," 
shouted  Frank,  "  and  bring  up  the  horses!" 
And  while  some  hastened  to  obey  the  order, 
a  few  others  grouped  themselves  around 
Ravitzky,  and  tried  to  shelter  him  as  he 
lay. 

"Don't  leave  me  to  these  fellows,  Dal- 
ton,"  cried  he,  passionately.  "Heave  me 
over  into  the  lake  rather." 

Frank  now  saw  that  the  jooor  fellow's 
cheek  was  torn  with  a  shot,  and  that  his 
left  hand  was  also  shattered. 

"The  fire  is  too  heavy,  Herr  Lieutenant. 
The  men  cannot  open  a  way  for  the  cattle," 
whispered  the  old  corjioral. 

"  What's  to  be  done,  then  ? "  asked 
Frank.  But  the  poor  corporal  fell  dead  at 
his  side  as  he  spoke. 

The  brunt  of  the  conflict  was,  however, 
at  the  barricades  ;  for,  despairing  of  any 
prosi)ect  of  removing  the  obstacles,  many 
of  tlie  hussars  had  ridden  recklessly  at 
them,  and  there,  entangled  or  falling,  were 
shot  down  remorselessly  by  the  enemy.  One 
alone  forced  his  way,  and,  with  his  uniform 
bloody  and  in  rags,  dashed  up  to  Frank. 

"Get  the  cadet  uji  in  front  of  you," 
whispered  Frank.  And  Ravitzky,  who  was 
now  unconscious, was  lifted  into  the  saddle, 
while  the  hussar,  grasping  him  Avith  his 
strong  arms,  held  him  against  his  chest. 

"Forward,  now,"  said  Frank  ;  "on,  to 
the  first  village,  and  see  him  cared  for." 

"But  you,  Herr  Lieutenant— what's  to 
become  of  you  ?  " 

my  poor 


leave 


wounded  com- 


"  111  not 
rades. 

"  There's  not  a  living  man  amongst 
them,"  ci'ied  the  hussar.  "  Come  along 
with  us,  Herr  Lieutenant.  We  may  want 
your  help,  too." 

The  firing  ceased  at  this  moment  ;  and 
to  the  wild  shouts  and  din  of  conflict  there 
succeeded  a  dead  silence. 

"  Keep  quiet — keep  quiet ;  stand  close 
beneath     the     rock,"     whispered    Frank. 
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*'Here  comes  the  boat."  And,  with  slow 
and  measured  stroke,  the  skiiE  neared  the 
shore,  about  twenty  paces  from  where  they 
stood, 

"^  Pull  in  boldly,"  cried  a  gruff  voice,  in 
Italian.  "  Tliere's  nothing  to  fear  now. 
Neither  man  nor  horse  could  survive  that 
fire  ! " 

"Would  that  the  great  struggle  could 
be  accomplislicd  so  easily  ! "  said  a  softer 
tone,  which  Frank  almost  fancied  he  had 
henrd  before. 

Lanterns  were  now  seen  movijig  in  the 
sjiace  between  the  barricades,  and  crowds 
pressed  down  to  examine  and  pillage  the 
dead. 

"Have  you  found  tlic  officer's  body  ? " 
asked  he  of  the  soft  voice. 

"  I  suspect  the  party  was  under  a  ser- 
geant's command,"  said  another. 

"No,  no,"  rejoined  the  former.  "Giu- 
seppe was  positive  that  he  saw  an  officer." 

"  See  that  he  iias  not  escaped,  then," 
said  the  other,  eagerly.  "  The  tale  of  this 
night's  adventure  might  be  told  in  two  ways 
at  Milan." 

"  The  cadet  is  dying,  sir.  His  head  has 
fallen  back,"  whispered  the  hussar  to 
Frank. 

"The  lake,  Dalton,  the  lake!"  mut- 
tered the  dying  man,  as  he  thre^v  his  arms 
around  Frank's  neck.  Frank  caught  him 
while  he  was  falling,  but,  overborne  by  the 
weight,  reeled  back  against  the  rock. 

"How  many  are  in  the  boat?"  whis- 
pered Frank. 

•"  I  see  but  one  man,  sir,"  said  the 
hussar. 

"  Now  for  it,  then,"  said  Frank  ;  "  place 
him  between  us  on  a  carbine,  and  make  for 
the  boat." 

With  the  energy  of  a  newly-inspired  hope, 
the  man  obeyed  in  an  instant  ;  and,  carry- 
ing their  wounded  comrade,  they  moved 
stealtliily  along  beneatli  the  shadow^  of  the 
rock.  It  was  dnly  as  they  emerged  from 
this,  and  gained  the  little  gravelly  beach, 
that  their  figures  could  be  seen. 

"  Be  quiet  now,  men,  and  leave  that 
fellow  to  me,"  said  Frank,  as  he  cocked  his 
pistol.  The  clank  of  the  sabers,  however, 
seemed  warning  enough  for  tiie  crafty 
Italian,  who  jumped  at  once  into  the  lake. 
With  a  rush,  the  Hungarians  sprang  into 
the  skitf,  wliile  Frank,  seizing  it  by  the 
prow;  pushed  boldly  out.  The  plunge  and 
the  splash  had,  meanwhile,  attracted 
notie,  and  several  hurried  down  to  the 
beach.  Frank  had  but  time  to  order  his 
men  to  lie  down,  when  a  crashing  volley 
flcAV  over  them.  "Now,  to  your  oars,  boys, 
before  they  can  load  again."     The  light 


skiff  almost  rose  out  of  the  water  to  their 
vigorous  stroke ;  and  although  the  balls 
tore  incessantly  amongst  them,  they  con- 
tinued to  row  on.  Sheets  of  bright  flame 
flashed  across  the  water,  as  volley  after 
volley  followed  ;  but  the  Hungarians  were 
soon  out  of  the  reach  of  tlie  Are,  with  no 
other  loss  than  some  slight  wounds. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  some  pursuit  were 
intended  ;  but  this  was  soon  abandoned, 
and  the  noise  of  horses  and  wheels  on  the 
road  showed  that  the  multitude  were  de- 
parting laudwise.  Frank  now  bethought 
him  what  was  best  to  be  done.  If  the 
country  were  really  in  open  revolt,  the 
only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  suri'endering  to 
something  like  authority ;  if  this  were 
a  mere  partial  outbreak,  in  all  likelihood 
'ci\e.  opposite  shores  of  the  lake  would  offer 
a  refuge.  A  single  light,  like  a  star,  shone 
in  the  far  distance,  and  thither  Frank  now 
steered  the  boat.  Eavitzky  lay  against  his 
knees,  his  head  on  Frank's  lap,  breathing 
heavily,  and  occasionally  muttering  to  him- 
self, while  the  men  kept  time  to  the 
oars  with  a  low,  mournful  chant,  which 
sounded  at  least  like  a  death-wail-  over  their 
comrade. 

The  lake  opposite  Varenna  is  nearly  at 
its  widest  part ;  and.  it  was  full  three 
hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the  skirmish 
that  they  drew  near  to  the  light,  wliich 
they  now  sav/  j)rcceeded  from  a  little  boat- 
house  belonging  to  a  villa  a  short  distance 
from  shore.  A  small  harljor,  with  several 
boats  at  anchor  in  it,  opened  on  the 
water's  edge,  and  a  great  flight  of  marble 
steps  led  up  to  a  terraced  garden,  adorned 
with  fountains  and  groups  of  statuary. 

Frank  saw  at  once  that  he  had  invaded 
the  precincts  of  one  of  those  princely  villas 
which  the  Milanese  nobility  possess  on  the 
lake,  and  was  uncertain  which  course  to 
take.  His  Austrian  uniform,  he  well  knew, 
would  prove  a  sorry  recommendation  to 
their  kind  offices.  For  some  time  back  the 
breach  between  the  Austrians  and  the 
Lombards  had  gone  on  widening,  till  at 
length  every  intercourse  had  ceased  between 
tliem  ;  and  even  the  public  places  resorted 
to  by  the  one  were  sure  to  be  avoided 
on  that  account  by  the  other.  Scarcely  a 
day  passed  without  Milan  v/ituessing  some 
passages  of  hostility  or  insolence,  and  more 
than  one  fatal  duel'shov/ed  Iioav  far  political 
dislike  had  descended  into  personal  hatred. 

To  ask  for  aid  and  assistance  under 
circumstances  such  as  these  would  have 
l)een,  as  Frank  felt,  a  meanness  ;  to  demand 
it  as  a  right  would  have  been  as  insolent  a 
pretension  ;  and  yet  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
Ravitzky's   life  was  in  peril  ;    should  he, 
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from  any  scnqjle  whatever,  hazard  the 
chances  of  saving  his  i)c)()r  comrade  ? 
''  Come  what  may,"  thought  he,  '•  I'll 
claim  their  succor — tlieirs  be  the  shame  if 
they  refuse  it  !  " 

I'lie  approach  was  longer  than  he  sus- 
pected, and,  as  he  went  along,  Frank  had 
occasion  to  remark  the  tasteful  elegance  of 
the  grounds,  and  the  costly  character  of 
all  the  embellishments.  He  saw  that  he 
was  ahout  to  present  himself  before  one 
of  the  magnates  of  the  land,  and  lialf 
prepared  hhnself  for  a  haughty  reception. 
Crossing  a  little  bridge,  he  found  himself 
on  a  grassy  ])lateau,  on  which  a  number  of 
windows  looked  out  ;  and  these  now  all 
lay  open,  while  seated  within  were  several 
persons  enjoying  the  Italian  luxury  of  a 
"■  bel  fresco,"  as  the  air  of  the  lake  gently 
stirred  the  leaves,  and  carried  some  faint 
traces  o''"  Alpine  freshness  into  the  jilains 
beneath.  A  large  lamp,  covered  with  a 
deep  shade,  threw  a  dubious  light  through 
the  chamber,  and  gave  to  the  group  all  the 
effect  and  coloring  of  a  picture. 

On  an  ottoman,  supported  by  pillows, 
and  in  ail  attitude  of  almost  theatrical 
elegance,  lay  a  lady,  dressed  in  Avhite,  a 
black  veil  fastened  in  her  hair  behind, 
being  half  drawn  across  her  face.  At  her 
feet  sat  a  3'oung  man,  with  an  air  of 
respectful  attention  ;  and  a  little  further 
off,  in  an  easy  chair,  reclined  the  massive 
proportions  of  a  priest,  fanning  himself 
with  his  skull-cap,  and  seemingly  gasping 
for  air.  Behind  all,  again,  was  another 
"figure — a  tall  man,  who,  with  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  slowly  paced  the  chamber 
up  and  down,  stopping  occasionally  to  hear 
the  conversation,  but  rarely  mingling  in  it. 

There  was  that  air  of  indolent  enjoyment 
and  lassitude,  that  mingled  aspect  of 
splendor  and  neglect,  so  characteristically 
Italian  in  the  scene,  that  Frank  forgot 
himself,  as  he-stood  still  and  gazed  on  the 
group,  and  even  listened  to  the  words. 

"After  all,"  said  the  young  man,  in 
Italian,  •'  it  is  better  to  let  them  do  the 
thing  in  their  own  way  !  Cutting  off  a 
patrol  here,  shooting  a  sentry  there,  stab- 
bing a  general  to-day,  poisoning  a  field- 
marshal  to-morrow,  seems  to  our  notions  a 
very  petty  war,  but  it  makes  a  country 
very  untenable  in  the  end  !" 

"  Fuori  i  barbari  !  over  the  Alps  with 
them,  at  any  cost  !  "  growled  the  i)riest. 

"I  agree  with  you,"  said  the  tall  man, 
stopping  to  brush  the  cinder  from  his 
cigar,  "  if  you  can  drive  them  away  in  a 
stand-up  fight ;  and  I  don't  see  why  you 
could  not  !  Numerically,  you  are  about 
five  hundred  to  one  ;  physically,  you  look 


their  erpials.  You  have  arms  in  abun- 
dance ;  you  know  the  country  ;  you  have 
the  wishes  of  the  people " 

"  The  prayers  of  the  Church,''  inter- 
posed the  lady. 

"  Beati  sunt  illi  qui  moriuntur  pro 
patriii,"  muttered  the  padre. 

"You  and  I,  father,"  said  the  young 
man,  "would  like  a  little  of  that  beati- 
tude in  this  world,  too." 

Frank  had  now  heard  more  than  he  had 
desired  to  hear;  and,  unhooking  his  saber, 
he  suffered  it  to  clink  at  his  heels  as  he 
boldly  advanced  towards  the  windows. 

"Whom  have  we  there?"  cried  the  tall 
man,  advancing  to  the  terrace,  and  chal- 
lenging the  stranger. 

Frank  replied,  in  French,  that  he  was  an 
Austrian  officer,  whose  party  had  been 
waylaid  near  Varenna,  and  who  had  made 
his  escape  with  a  wounded  comrade  and  a 
few  others. 

"So  the  shots  we  heard  came  from  that 
quarter?  "  whispered  the  youth  to  the  lady. 

She  signed  to  him  to  be  cautious,  and  the 
tall  man  resumed: 

"  This  is  a  ])rivate  villa,  sir;  and  as  yet, 
at  least,  neither  an  Austrian  barrack  nor 
an  hospital." 

"When  I  tell  you,  sir,''  said  Frank,  with 
difficulty  restraining  his  passion,  "  that 
my  comrade  is  dying,  it  may,  perhaps, 
excite  other  feelings  than  those  of  national 
animosity." 

"You  are  a  Hungarian?"  asked  the 
youth. 

"What  of  that?"  broke  in  the  padre. 
"Tutti  barbari!  tutti  barbari!" 

Meanwhile  the  tall  man  leaned  over 
where  the  lady  sot,  and  conversed  eagerly 
with  her. 

"  You  have  to  think  how  it  will  look, 
and  how  it  will  tell  abroad!'' said  he,  in 
English.  "  How  shall  we  persuade  the 
people  that  we  are  in  their  cause,  if  you 
make  this  villa  an  Austrian  refuge?" 

She  whispered  something  low  in  reply, 
and  he  rejoined  impatiently: 

"  These  are  small  considerations;  and  if 
we  are  to  be  always  thinking  of  humanity, 
let  us  give  up  the  game  at  once." 

"You'll  not  refuse  my  comrade  the 
consolations  of  his  Church,  at  least?" 
said  Frank.  "I  see  a  reverend  father 
here " 

"And  you'll  never  see  him  follow  you 
one  step  out  of  tliis  chamber,"  broke  in  the 
priest.  "  Ego  autcm,  tanquam  surdus,  non 
audiebam,"  muttered  he,  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand. 

"  But  if  he  be  a  good  Catholic  ?"  inter- 
posed the  youth,  half  slyly. 
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"  Lot  them  bo  confounded  wlio  seek  to 
do  me  evil!"  suid  tlie  priest,  with  a  so- 
lemnity that  said  how  deeply  he  felt  for  his 
own  safety. 

'^This  discussion  is  lasting  too  long," 
said  Frank,  impatiently.  "  I  cannot  coerce 
your  humanity,  but  I  can  demand  as  a 
right  that  a  soldier  of  your  emperor  shall 
receive  shelter  and  succor." 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  the  tall  man,  still 
addressing  the  lady  in  English;  "first  the 
entreaty — then  the  menace." 

"And  what  arc  we -to  do?"  asked  she, 
anxiously. 

"  Let  them  occupy  the  boat-house;  there 
are  beds  in  the  lofts.  Jekyl  will  see  that 
they  have  whatever  is  necessary;  and  per- 
haps by  to-morrow  we  shall  get  rid  of 
them."  Turning  towards  the  youth,  he 
spoke  to  him  for  a  few  minutes  rapidly, 
and  the  other  replied,  "You  are  right. 
I'll  look  to  it."  He  arose  as  he  spoke,  and 
bowing  politely  to  Frank,  pronounced  him- 
self ready  to  accompany  him. 

With  a  few  words  of  apology  for  his  in- 
trusion, as  awkwardly  uttered  as  they  were 
ungraciously  received,  Frank  retired  from 
the  chamber,  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the 
harbor. 

Little  as  ho  was  disposed  to  be  commu- 
nicative, Albert  Jekyl — for  it  was  our  old 
acquaintance — contrived  to  learn  as  they 
went  along  every  circumstance  of  the  late 
encounter.  The  pliant  Jekyl  fully  con- 
curred m  the  indignant  epitliets  of  cowards 
and  assassins  bestowed  by  Frank  upon  his 
late  assailants,  deplored  with  him  the  mis- 
erable and  mistaken  policy  of  revolt  among 
the  ])eople,  and  regretted  that,  as  foreign- 
ers themselves,  they  could  not  offer  the 
hospitality  of  the  villa  to  the  wounded  man 
without  exposing  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  an  infuriated  peasantry. 

"  Wluit  nation  do  you  then  belong  to?" 
asked  Frauk,  shrewdly  concealing  his 
knowledge  of  English. 

"We  are — so  to  say — of  different  coun- 
tries," said  Jekyl,  smiling  and  evading  the 
question.    "  The  padre  is  a  Florentine " 

"And  the  lady?" 

"'  She  is  a  very  charming  person,  and  if 
it  were  not  that  she  is  a  little  over-devout 
— a  shade  too  good — would  be  the  most 
delightful  creature  in  existence." 
,  "  The  tall  man  is  her  husband,  I  con- 
clude." 

"  No — not  her  husband,"  smiled  Jekyl 
again:  "a  person  you'll  like  much  when 
yon  see  more  of  him.  Short  and  abrupt, 
perhajis,  at  first,  but  so  kind-hearted,  and 
so  generous." 

"And  has  the  villa  got  a  name?  "  asked 


Frank,  in  a  voice  of  some  impatience  at 
finding  hov/  little  his  companion  repaid  his 
frankncfs. 

"  It  is  called  La  Rocca,"  said  Jekyl. 
"Had  you  not  been  a  stranger  in  Italy  you 
would  scarcely  have  asked.  It  is  the  most 
celebrated  on  the  whole  lake." 

Frank  thought  he  had  heard  the  name 
before,  but  when,  where,  or  how,  ho  could 
not  remember.  Other  cares  were,  besides, 
too  pressing  upon  him  to  make  him  dwell 
on  the  subject,  and  he  willingly  addressed 
himself  to  the  more  urgent  duties  of  the 
moment. 

The  boat-houpc  stood  in  no  need  of  all  Jck- 
yl's  apologies.  Frank  had  lodged  in  many 
inferior  quarters  since  he  had  begun  soldier- 
ing ;  there  were  several  excellent  bedrooms 
and  a  delightful  little  saloon,  which  looked 
directly  out  upon  the  lake.  Eavitzky,  too, 
had  rallied  considerably,  and  his  wounds, 
although  formidalile  from  the  less  of  blood, 
showed  nothing  likely  to  prove  fatal.  Jekyl 
pledged  himself  to  send  a  surgeon  at  once 
to  him  ;  and,  adding  all  kinds  of  civil 
speeches  and  offers  of  personal  service,  at 
last  left  the  friends  together  to  exchange 
confidences. 

i      "  What  are  our  hosts  like,  Dalton  ?  "  said 
I  the  cadet. 

I      "  J 'o?/ would  call  them  most  patriotic, 
I  Eavitzky,  for  they  would  scarcely  give  us 
'  shelter.     Their  only  regret  seemed  that  our 
I  friends  yonder  had  not  done  the  work  bet- 
ter, and  finished  off  the  rest  of  us  !  " 
I      "  It  is  not  pleasant  to  accept  of  an  un- 
gracious hospitality  ;  but  I  suppose  that  I, 
:  at  least,    shall    not    trouble    them    long. 
There's  something  hot  goes  on  ebbing  here 
that  tells  of  internal  bleeding,  and,  if  so,  a 
few  hours  ought  to  suffice." 

Frank  did  J)  is  best  to  rally  his  poor  com- 
rade ;  but  the  task  is  a  difficult  one  with 
those  whose  fear  of  death  is  small. 

"  You'll  have  to  write  to  Milan,  Dalton," 
said  he,  suddenly. 

"  I  should  rather  say,  to  hasten  thither 
at  once,"  said  Frank.  "  I  ought  to  report 
myself  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  But  you  mustn't  leave  me,  Dalton  ;  I 
cannot  part  v/ith  you.  A  few  hours  is  not 
much  to  you^  to  me  it  is  a  lifelong.  I  want 
you  also  to  write  to  Walstein  for  me  ;  he'll 
take  care  to  tell  my  mother." 

Frank  knew  well  the  breach  of  discipline 
this  compliance  would  entail,  and  that  he 
could  scarcely  be  guilty  of  a  graver  offense 
agiiinst  duty  ;  but  Ravitzky  clung  to  his 
wisli  with  such  pertinacity,  throwing  into 
the  entreaty  all  the  eagerness  of  a  last  re- 
quest, that  Frank  was  obliged  to  promise  he 
would  remain,  and  let  the  result  take  what 
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shape  it  might.  Wliilo  lie,  thorcfore,  gave 
orders  to  his  only  unwounded  comrade  to 
held  himself  in  readiness  to  set  out  I'or 
Milan  by  daybreak,  ho  proceeded  to  "write 
the  briei'  des))atch  wJiich  was  to  record  his 
disaster.  Tiiere  are  few  sadder  i)assages  in 
the  life  of  a  young  soldier  than  that  in 
whicli  he  has  to  convey  tidings  of  his  own 
defeat.  AV'ant  of  success  is  so  linked  and 
bound  up  with  want  of  merit,  that  every 
line,  every  word,  seems  a  self-accusation. 

llowever  inevitable  a  mishap  might  ap- 
pear to  any  witnessing  it,  a  mere  reader  of 
the  account  might  suggest  fifty  expedients 
to  escape  it.  He  knew,  besides,  the  soldier- 
like contempt  entertained  in  the  service  for 
all  attacks  of  undisciplined  forces,  and  how 
no  party,  however  small,  of  ''regulars" 
was  esteemed  insufficient  to  co])e  with  a 
mob  of  peasants  or  villagers.  Any  contra- 
diction to  so  acknowledged  a  theory  would 
be  received  with  loud  reprobation,  and, 
whatever  came  of  it,  the  most  inevitable 
result  would  be  the  professional  ruin  of  him 
unlucky  enough  to  incur  such  a  failure. 

"  There's  an  end  of  the  career  of  Lieu- 
tenant von  Dalton,"  said  Frank,  as  he  con- 
cluded the  paper.  "  Neither  his  uncle,  the 
iield-marshal,  nor  his  sister,  the  princess, 
will  have  favor  enough  to  cover  delinquency 
like  this.-'  It  did,  indeed,  seem  a  most  hu- 
miliating avowal,  and  probably  his  own  de- 
pressed state  gave  even  a  sadder  coloring  to 
the  narrative.  He  accompanied  this  de- 
spatch with  a  few  lines  to  the  count,  his 
grand-uncle,  which,  if  apologetic,  were 
manly  and  straightforvv^ard ;  and,  while 
bearing  a  high  testimony  to  Ravitzky's 
conduct,  took  all  the  blame  of  i'ailure  to 
himself  alone. 

He  would  gladly  have  lain  down  to  rest 
when  this  was  completed,  but  the  cadet 
presse.l  eaierly  for  his  services,  and  the  let- 
ter to  Walitein  must  bo  written  at  once. 

"  The  surgeon  tells  me  that  there  is  in- 
ternal bleeding,'"'  said  he,  "  and  tiiat,  should 
it  returii  with  any  degree  of  violence,  all 
chance  of  recovery  is  hopeless.  Let  us  look 
the  danger  boldly  in  the  face,  then,  Dalton, 
and,  while  I  have  the  time,  let  me  tell  Wal- 
stein  all  that  I  have  learned  since  we  part- 
ed. The  letter  I  will  confide  to  your  safe 
keeping,  till  such  time  as  it  can  be  for- 
warded without  the  risk  of  discovery." 
•  '"Is  tliere  necessity  for  such  precaution  ?" 
Aiiked  Frank. 

"  Can  you  ask  me  the  question  ?  " 

"  Then  how  am  I  to  write  it  ?  "  caid  he. 

"  Simply  from  my  dictation,"  said  the 
other,  calmly.  "  The  sentiments  will  not 
be  yours,  but  mine.  The  mere  act  of  the 
pen,  for  which  these  Cn^'irs  are  too  weak. 


1  can  never  wound  the  susceptibility  of  even 
I  your  loyalty.  You  are  not  satislicd  with 
'  this  ?  " 

j  Frank  shook  his  head  dul)ious]y. 
I  "  Then  leave  me  where  1  am.  I  ask  no 
I  com})anionshi]),  nor  friendship  either — or, 
if  you  prefer  it,  hasten  to  Milan  and  de- 
nounce me  as  a  traitor.  My  character  is 
well  enough  known  not  to  need  corrobora- 
tion to  your  charge ;  the  allegation  will 
never  hurt  me,  and  it  may  serve  you.  Ay, 
Herr  Lieutenant,  it  Avill  prove  an  opportune 
escape  for  the  disgrace  of  this  unlucky  night. 
They  will  forgive  you  much  for  such  a  dis- 
closure." 

Frank's  temper  would  have  been  insuffi- 
cient to  bear  such  an  insult  as  this,  had  not 
the  words  been  spoken  by  one  already  ex- 
cited to  the  madness  of  fever,  and  whose 
eye  now  flashed  with  the  wild  glare  of 
mania. 

It  was  long  before  Frank  could  calm  down 
the  passionate  excitement  of  the  sick  man, 
and  fit  him  for  the  tusk  he  wished  to  exe- 
cute ;  and  even  then  Eavitzky  undertook  it 
in  a  sullen,  resentful  spirit,  that  seemed  to 
say  that  nothing  short  of  a  necessity  would 
have  reduced  him  to  such  a  confidence. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Pain  and  nervous  irrita- 
bility together  m.ade  him  difficult  and  occa- 
sionally impossible  to  understand.  The 
names  of  people  and  i:>laces  of  Hungarian 
origin  Frank  in  vain  endeavored  to  spell ; 
the  very  utmost  he  could  do  being  to  fol- 
low the  rapid  utterance  w^ith  which  the  other 
at  times  spoke,  and  impart  something  like 
consistency  to  his  wild,  unconnected  stor}'. 
That  Ravitzky  had  been  employed  in 
secret  communications  with  some  of  the 
Hungarian  leaders  was  plain  enough,  and 
that  he  had  held  intercourse  with  many  not 
yet  decided  how  to  act,  was  also  apparent. 
The  tangled  web  of  intrigue  was,  however, 
too  intricate  for  faculties  laboring  as  his 
were,  and  what  between  his  own  wander- 
ings and  Frank's  misconceptions,  the  docu- 
ment became  as  mysterious  as  an  oracle. 
Perhaps  Frank  was  not  sorry  for  this  ob- 
scurity ;  or  perhaps,  like  the  lady  who  con- 
soled herself  for  the  indiscretion  of  keeping 
a  lover's  ])icture  by  the  assurance  that  "  it 
was  not  like  him,"  he  felt  an  equal  satisfac- 
tion in  thinking  that  the  subject  of  hits 
manuscript  could  never  throw  any  light 
upon  any  scheme  that  ever  existed.  Now, 
it  ran  on  about  the  feelings  of  the  Banat' 
population,  and  their  readiness  to  take  up 
arms  ;  now,  it  discussed  the  fordage  of 
rivers  in  Transylvania.  Here,  was  an  ac- 
count of  the  arms  in  an  arsenal  of  Arad  ; 
there,  a  suggestion  how  to  cut  off  Nugent's 
corps  on  the  "Platen  See."    At  times  it 
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seemed  as  if  a,  great  ''  Sclave  "  revolt  was 
in  contemplation  ;  at  others,  the  cause  ap- 
peared that  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  alone, 
anxious  to  regain  all  the  privileges  of  the 
old  feudalism.  "  At  all  events  it  is  rebel- 
lion," thought  Frank  ;  and  heartily  glad 
was  he  when  the  task  was  completed,  and 
everything  save  the  address  appended.  It 
was  now  sealed,  and  by  Eavitzky's  advice 
deposited  within  the  lining  oi'  Frank's 
pelisse,  till  such  time  as  a  safe  opportunity 
might  offer  of  forwarding  it  to  Walstein. 

The  task  occupied  some  liours  ;  and  when 
it  was  completed,  so  tired  was  Frank  by 
former  exertion  and  excitement,  that  he 
lay  down  on  the  floor,  and  with  his  head  on 
the  sick  man's  bed  fell  fast  asleep.  Such 
had  been  his  eagerness  to  finish  this  lengthy 
document,  that  he  had  never  perceived  that 
he  was  watched  as  he  wrote,  and  that  from 
the  little  copse  beside  the  window  a  man 
had  keenly  observed  him  for  several  hours 
long. 

Kavitzky,  too,  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber; 
and  now,  as  both  slejit,  a  noiseless  foot 
crossed  the  floor,  and  a  man  in  the  dark 
dress  of  a  priest  drew  nigh  the  bedside. 
Waiting  for  some  seconds  as  if  to  assure 
himself  of  the  soundness  of  their  sleep,  he 
bent  down  and  examined  their  features.  Of 
the  cadet  he  took  little  notice  ;  but  when 
his  eyes  fell  upon  Frank's  face,  pale  and 
exhausted  as  he  lay,  he  almost  started  back 
with  astonishment,  and  for  several  minutes 
he  seemed  as  if  trying  to  disabuso  himself 
of  an  allusion.  Even  the  uniform  seemed 
to  surprise  him,  for  he  examined  its  details 
with  the  greatest  care.  As  he  stood  thus, 
with  the  pelisse  in  his  liand,  he  seemed  sud- 
denly to  remember  the  letter  ho  had  seen 
placed  witiiin  tiie  lining  ;  and  then  as  sud- 
denly drawing  out  his  penknife,  he  made  a 
small  aperture  in  the  seam,  and  withdrew 
the  i>aper.  He  was  about  to  replace  the 
pelisse  u])on  the  bed,  when,  by  a  second 
thought  as  it  were,  he  tore  off  the  envelope 
of  the  letter,  and  reinserted  it  within  the 
lining, 

A  single  glance  at  it  appeared  to  convey 
the  whole  tenor  of  its  contents,  and  his 
dark  eyes  ran  over  the  words  with  eager 
haste  ;  then,  turning  away,  he  moved  cau- 
tiously from  the  room.  Once  in  tbo  free 
air  again,  he  reopened  the  paper,  liis  sallow 
features  seeming  to  light  u])  with  a  kind  of 
passionate  luster  as  he  traced  the  lines.  "  It 
is  not — it  cannot  be  without  a  meaning, 
that  we  are  thus  for  ever  meeting  in  life  ! " 
cried  he  ;  "these  are  the  secrets  by  which 
destiny  works  its  purpose,  and  we  blindly 
call  them  accidents  !  Even  the  savage 
knows  better,  and  deems  him  an  enemy 


who  crosses  his  ])ath  too  frequently.  Ay, 
it  will  come  to  this  one  day,"  muttered  he, 
slowly;  "he  or  I — he  or  I."  Repeating 
this  over  and  over,  he  slowly  returned  to 
the  villa. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

A  VILLA  AND  ITS  COMPANY, 

Having  told  our  readers  that  the  villa 
was  called  La  Rocca,  it  is  perhaps  needless 
that  we  should  say  that  the  lady  was  our 
old  friend,  Lady  Hester,  who,  under  the 
spiritual  guidance  of-  the  Canon  of  the 
Duomo,  was  now  completing  her  religious 
education,  Avhilc  Lord  Norwood  was  fain  to 
escape  the  importunity  of  duns  and  the  im- 
pertinence of  creditors  by  a  few  weeks'  re- 
tirement in  this  secluded  region.  Not  that 
this  was  his  only  inducement.  For  some 
time  back  he  had  pressed  his  claim  on 
various  members  of  his  government  for 
place  or  employment.  He  liad  in  vain  re- 
presented the  indignity  of  a  peer  reduced  to 
beggary,  or  tlie  scarcely  bettor  alternative 
of  play  for  support.  He  had  tried — unsuc- 
cessfully, however — every  sort  of  cajolery, 
menace,  and  flattery,  to  obtain  something  ; 
and,  after  successively  offering  his  services 
for  or  against  Carlism  in  Spain,  with  Russia 
or  against  her  in  the  Caucasus,  with  twenty 
minor  schemes  in  Mexico,  Sicily,  Greece, 
and  Cuba,  he  at  last  determined  on  making 
Northern  Italy  the  sphere  of  his  abilities, 
wisely  calculating  that  before  the  game  was 
played  out  he  should  see  enough  to  know 
what  would  be  the  winning  side. 

An  accidental  meeting  with  D'Esmonde, 
which  renewed  their  old  intimacy,  had  de- 
cided him  on  taking  this  step.  The  abbe 
had  told  him  that  the  English  government 
of  the  day  was  secretly  favorable  to  the 
movement  ;  and  altiiough,  from  the  neces- 
sities of  state  policy  and  the  requirements 
of  treaties,  unable  to  afford  any  open  or 
avowed  assistance,  would  still  gladly  recog- 
nize his  participation  in  the  struggle,  and, 
in  the  event  of  success,  liberally  reward 
him.  "A  new  kingdom  of  Ilpiior  Italy, 
with  Milan  for  the  capital,  and  Viscount 
Norwood  tbe  resident  minister  i)lenipoten- 
tiary,"  there  was  the  whole  episode,  in 
three  volumes,  with  its  "])lot,"  "catas- 
troplie,"-  and  "virtue  rewaixled,"  in  ap- 
]U'0)u-iate  fashion  ;  and  as  times  were  bad, 
neither  racing  nor  cards  ])rofitable,  patriot- 
ism was  the  only  unexplored  resource  he 
could  think  of. 

Not  that  my  lord  had  much  faith  in  the 
abbe.       Far    from    it.       He    thought    all 
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priests  vv'erc  knaves  ;  but  he  also  thought  I  rii)cn,  and  wlicre  men  of  his  stamp  gather 
''that   he'll  uot  cheat  me.     jS^o,   no;  too  j  the  harvest. 

wide  awake  for  that.  He'll  not  try  that  |  To  overthrow  a  government,  to  disturb 
dodge.  Knows  where  I've  graduated.  !  the  settled  foundations  of  a  state,  were,  to 
Remembers  too  well  what  school  I  come  his  thinking,  a  species  of  "  inconvenance" 
of.''  He  was  perfectly  candid,  too,  in  this  that  savored  of  intense  vulgarity  ;  and  he 
mode  of  reasoning,  calmly  telling  D'Es- 1  cl.issificd  such  anarchists  witli  men  who 
monde  his  opinions  of  himself,  and  frankly  would  like  to  smash  the  lamps,  tear  down 
tdiowing  that  any  attempt  ;>t  a  "jockey  "' the  hangings,  and  destroy  the  decorations 
of  him  must  inevitably  fail.  The  abbe,  to  \  of  a  salon  in  wliicli  they  were  asked  to  pass 
do  him  justice,  took  all  this  candor  well — '  the  evening,  ju'eferring  to  sit  down  amid 
affected  to  deem  it  the  mere  ebullition  of ;  ruin  and  wreck,  rather  than  eat  their  su])- 
honest  John-Bullism  ;  and  so,  they  were  per  at  a  well-ordered  and  well-furnished 
well  met.     At  times,   indeed,  the  priest's   board. 

enthusiasm  carried  him  a  little  away,  and  j  To  Jekyl's  eyes  it  was  a  very  nice  world 
he  ventured  to  speculate  on  the  glorious  as  it  was,  if  people  would  only  let  it  alone  1 
career  that  conversion  would  open  to  the  i  "A  vv^orld  of  bright  eyes,  and  soft  tresses, 
noble  viscount,  and  the  splendid  fruits  |  and  white  shoulders,  with  Donizetti's 
such  a  change  would  be  certain  to  produce,  j  music  and  Moet's  champagne,  Avas  not  to 
Norwood  was,  however,  too  practical  for!  be  despised  at  all."  He  had  no  sympa- 
such    remote    benefits  ;   and,  if   the   abbe  |  thies,  therefore,  with  these  disturbers  ;  but 


couldn't  "make  the  thing  safe,"  as  he 
styled  it,  would  not  listen  to  this  sugges- 
tion.    A  rich  Italian  princess — there  w^re 


he  was  too  well  bred  ever  to  ojipose  him- 
self to  the  wishes  of  the  comi)any,  and  so 
he  seemed  to  concur  with  what  he  could 


two  or  tliree  such  prizes  in  the  wdieel — or  not  prevent.  He  could  have  wished  that 
an  Infanta  of  Spain,  might  solace  many '  the  Italians  v/ould  take  a  lesson  from  the 
a  theological  doubt ;  but  Norwood  said  [  Swiss,  who  only  revolt  when  there  is  no- 
there  was  no  use  in  quoting  the  "fathers"  j  thing  else  to  do,  and  never  take  to  cutting 
when  he  v/as  thinking  only  of  the  "  daugh- j  each  other's  throats  during  the  season 
ters."  I  when   there   are  travelers  to  be  cheated  ; 

And  the  priest  wisely  seemed  to  take  him  I  "  but,  perhaps,"  said  he,  "they  will  soon 
at  his  word.  As  for  Lady  Hester,  political  j  get  enough  of  it,  and  learn  th;it  their 
intrigue  was  quite  new  to  hor,  and  conse-  j  genius   lies   more   in  ballets   and  bonbons 


quently  very  delightful.     Since  tlie  Cardi 
nal's  dei)arture  for  Eomc  she  had  begun  to 
weary  somehow  of  the  ordinances  of  her 


than  in  bombs  and  lockets." 

Of  such  various  hopes  and  feelings  were 
the  ixirty  made  up  wdio  now  awaited  D'Es- 


new  faith.     The  canonico  but  ill  rei)laced  j  monde's  presence  at  the  supper-table.     It 


his  eminence.  He  had  none  of  that  vel 
vety  smoothness  of  manner,  that  soft  and 
gentle  persuasiveness  of  the  dignitary.  He 
could  neither  smile  away  a  doubt,  nor  re- 
solve a  difficulty  by  a  "  bon  mot."  It  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  he  was  no  ascetic,  that 
he  loved  good  cheer  and  pleasant  converse, 
and  was  free  to  let  others  participate  in 
the  enjoyment.  Lady  Hester  was,  how- 
ever, too  much  habituated  to  such  indul- 
gences to  reckon  them  other  than  neces- 
saries. D'Esmonde,  if  he  had  had  time, 
might  have  compensated  for  all  these  de- 
ficiencies, but  he  was  far  too  deeply  en- 


was  past  midnight,  and  they  had  been  ex- 
pecting him  with  impatience  for  above  an 
hour  back.  Twice  had  the  canonico  fallen 
asleep,  and  started  up  with  terror  at  what 
he  called  a  "  fantasma  di  fame."  Jekyl 
had  eaten  sardnies  and  oysters  till  he  was 
actually  starving.  Lady  Hester  was  fidgety 
and  fretful,  as  waiting  alw^ays  made  her  ; 
while  Norwood  wulked  from  the  room  to 
the  terrace,  and  out  upon  the  grass,  to  lis- 
ten, uneasy  lest  any  miscliance  should  have 
befallen  one  who  was  so  deeply  involved  in 
their  confidences. 

"  It  is  but  three  or  four-and-twenty  miles 


gaged  with  other  cares,  and  his  air  of  grave  ,  to  Milan,"  muttered  Norwood  ;  "  he  might 
preoccu})ation  was  more  suited  to  awe  her,  easily  have  been  here  by  this  " 


ladyship  than  suggest  ease  in  his  presence. 
And  now  we  come  to  Albert  Jekyl — the 
last  member  of  this  incongruous  family. 
Nothing  was  less  to  his  taste  than  any 
fanaticism,  whether  it  took  the  form  of 
religion  or  politics.  All  such  extrava- 
gances were  sure  to  interfere  with  society, 
impede  intercourse,  and  disturb  that  de- 
lightful calm   of  existence   wherein   vices 


The  road  is  infested  with  banditti,*' 
growled  out  the  padre, 

"  Banditti  !  "  said  Norwood,  contemptu- 
ously. But  whether  the  sneer  was  intended 
for  the  cut-throat's  courage,  or  the  folly  of 
men  who  would  expect  any  booty  from  a 
priest,  is  hard  to  say  ;  clearly  the  padre 
took  it  in  the  latter  sense,  for  he  rejoined  : 

"Even  so,  milordo.    When  I  was  cure  of 
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Bergamo  they  stopped  me  one  night  on  the 
Lecco  road.  Ahishopvv^as  on  a  visit  with 
me,  and  1  liad  gone  up  to  Milan  to  procure 
some  fish  for  our  Friday's  dinner.  Oime  ! 
Avhat  a  turbot  it  was.  and  how  deliciously 
it  hooked  at  the  bottom  of  the  calessino, 
with  the  lobsters  keeping  guard  at  either 
side  of  it,  and  a  small  basket  of  Genoa 
oysters — those  rock  beauties  that  melt  in 
the  mouth  like  a  ripe  strawberry  !  There 
they  were,  and  I  had  fallen  asleep,  and  was 
dreaming  pleasantly.  1  thought  I  saw  St. 
Cecilia  dressing  'filets  de  sole  aux  fines 
herbes,'  and  that  she  was  asking  me  for 
sweet  marjoram,  when  suddenly  I  felt  a 
sharp  stick  as  it  were  m  my  side,  and,  start- 
ing up,  I  felt  the  point — the  very  point — 
of  a  thin  stiletto  between  my  ribs. 

"'Scusi,    padre    mio,'    said   a   whining 
voice  ;    and   a   great   black-bearded    rascal 
touched  his  cap  to  me  witli  one  hand, while  I 
with  the  other  he  held  the  dagger  close  to  j 
my  side,  a  comrade  all  the  time  covering ' 
me  v\ritli  a  blunderbuss  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the    cart — '  scnsi,   padre   mio,   but   we  I 

want    your    purse  ! '     '  Maladetto  sia ' 

'  Don't  curse,'  said  he,  beggingly — '  don't 
curse,  padre,  we  shall  only  have  to  spend 
more  money  in  masses.  But  be  quick;  out 
with  the  "quattrini."' 

"*T  have  nothing  but  the  church  fund 
for  the  poor,'  said  I,  angrily. 

"  '  We  are  the  poor,  holy  father,'  whined 
the  rogue. 

"  '1  mean  the  poor  who  hate  to  do  evil,' 
said  I. 

'^  '  It  grieves  us  to  the  soul  when  we  are 
driven  to  it  ! '  sighed  the  scoundrel  ;  and 
he  gave  me  a  gentle  touch  with  the  point 
of  the  stiletto.  Dark  as  it  was,  I  could  see 
the  wretch  grin  as  I  screamed  out. 

"'Be  quick,'  grovded  out  the  other, 
roughly,  as  he  brought  the  wide  mouth  of 
the  trombone  close  to  my  face.  There  was 
no  iielp  for  it.  I  had  to  give  up  my  little 
leathern  pouch  with  all  my  quarter's 
gatherings.  Many  a  warning  did  I  give 
the  villains  of  the  ill  luck  that  followed 
sacrilege — how  palsies,  and  blindness,  and 
lameness  came  upon  the  limbs  of  those 
wbo  robbed  the  Church.  They  went  on 
counting  the  coins  without  so  much  as 
minding  me !  At  last,  when  they  had 
fairly  divided  the  booty,  the  first  fellow 
said,  '  One  favor  more,  holy  father,  before 
we  part!' 

"  'Would  you  take  my  coat  or  my  cas- 
sock?' said  I,  indignantly. 

"  '  Heaven  forbid  it,'  said  he,  piously. 
'  We  want  only  your  blessing,  padre  mio!' 

'' '  My  blessing  on  thieves  and  robbers?' 

*'  '  Who  need  it  more,  holy  father?'  said 
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he,  with  another  stick  of  the  point — '  who 
need  it  more?' 

"  I  screamed  aloud,  and  the  wretches 
this  time  laughed  outright  at  my  misery. 
Meantime,  they  both  uncovered,  and  knelt 
down  in  the  road  before  me.  Oime!  oime! 
There  was  no  help  for  it.  I  had  to  de- 
scend from  the  calessino!'' 

"And  did  you  bless  them,  father?*'  asked 
Jekyl. 

"  That  did  I.  For  when  I  tried  in  the 
middle  of  the  benediction  to  slip  in  a  mut- 
tering of  '  Confundite  ipsos  qui  quwrunt 
animam  meam,'  the  whining  rogue  ])op])ed 
out  his  accursed  weapon,  and  cried,  'Take 
care,  holy  father,  we  only  bargain  for  the 
blessing. ' " 

"  They  left  you  the  fish,  however?"  said 
Norwood. 

"Not  an  oyster!"  sighed  the  priest. 
"  '  You  would  not  have  us  eat  flesh  on 
the  fast,  padre  mio?'  said  the  hj'pocritical 
knave.  'Poor  fellows  like  us  liavc  no  dis- 
pensation, nor  the  money  to  buy  it!'  And 
so  they  packed  up  everything,  and  then, 
helping  me  to  my  seat,  wished  me  a  pleas- 
ant journey,  and  departed." 

"  I  am  curious  to  know  if  you  really  for- 
gave them,  padre?"  said  Jekyl,  with  an 
air  of  serious  inquiry. 

"Have  I  not  said  so?"  rejoined  the 
priest,  testily. 

"  Why,  you  tried  to  insinuate  something 
that  surely  was  not  a  blessing,  father. " 

"  And  "if  I  did,  the  fellow  detected  it. 
Ah,  that  rogue  must  have  served  mass  once 
on  a  time,  or  his  ears  had  never  been  so 
sharp!" 

"Are  yours  quick  enough  to  say  if  that 
be  the  tramp  of  a  liorse?"  asked  Norv.'ood, 
as  he  listened  to  the  sounds. 

"Yes,  that  is  a  horse,"  cried  Jekyl. 

"Now,  then,  for  the  soup,"  exclaimed 
the  canon.  "Ah,  yes  !"  added  he,  with  a 
sigh,  as  he  turned  to  Lady  Hester,  "  these 
are  the  crosses — these  are  the  trials  of  life; 
but  they  are  good  for  us— they  are  good  for 
us  !  Poor  mortals  that  we  are  !  '  Non  est 
sanitas  in  carne  mea.'  Oime!  oime!"  And 
so  moralizing,  he  gave  her  his  arm  as  he  re- 
entered the" house.  In  less  than  a  minute 
later,  D'Esmonde  galloped  up  to  the  door, 
and  dismounted. 

"  Has  anything  occurred  ? — you  are  late 
to-nio;ht,"  asked'Norwood,  hastily: 
I  "Nothing.  The  city,  however,  was  in 
'  great  alarm,  and  the  tocsin  was  twice 
sounded  in  the  churches  when  I  left  at  ton 
o'clock.  The  guards  were  doubled  at  the 
gates,  and  mounted  patrols  making  the 
rounds  in  everv  quarter." 

"  What  was  "this  for?"  asked  Norwood. 
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"■  A  mere  false  alarm  ;  nothing  more. 
Tho  Austrians  are  harassed  beyond  measure 
hy  these  frequent  calls  to  arms  ;  and  men 
gVumljie  tluit  they  are  mustered  twice  or 
thrice  during  tlie  night  witiiout  any  cause. 
Ai^etard  exploded  in  the  street,  or  a  church 
bell  rung,  is  sure  to  call  out  the  whole  gar- 
rison. " 

"I  begin  to  suspect  that  our  Italian 
friends  will  be  satisfied  with  this,  and 
never  go  further,"  said  Norwood,  con- 
temptuously. 

"  You  are  wrong  there.  It  is  by  the 
frequency  and  impunity  of  these  demon- 
strations that  they  are  working  up  courage 
fur  an  overt  movement.  By  the  time  that 
the  Austrians  have  grown  indifferent  to  such 
nightly  disturbances,  the  others  will  have 
gained  hardihood  for  a  real  outbreak." 

"  If  they  only  be  persuaded  that  war  is 
assassination  on  a  grand  scale,  they  might 
make  excellent  soldiers,"  simpered  Jekyl. 
But  the  others  seemed  to  take  no  heed  of 
his  pleasantry. 

''Have  they  not  fixed  a  time?"  asked 
Norv/ood,  eagerly,  ''  or  is  all  left  vague  and 
uncertain  as  ever?" 

"The  Swiss  are  quite  ready.  We  only 
wait  now  for  the  Piedmoutese.  Genoa  is 
with  us  at  a  word ;  so  are  Leghorn  and  the 
towns  of  the  Romagna.  The  signal  once 
given,  there  will  be  such  a  rising  as  Italy 
has  not  seen  for  centuries.  England  will 
supply  arms,  ammunition " 

'•  All  but  men,"  sighed  ISTorwood  ;  ''and 
it  is  exactly  what  are  wanting."  "And 
France " 

''  Will  give-  her  sympathies,"  broke  in 
Jekyl.  "That  dear  France  !  that  always 
says  godspeed  to  disturbance  and  trouble 
wJierever  it  be. " 

"  What  of  that  Austrian  soldier  ?"  said 
D'Esmonde,  who  did  not  quite  like  the 
tone  of  cither  of  his  companions — "is  he 
better  ?  " 

"  The  surgeon  says  that  he  cannot  re- 
cover," replied  Jekyl;  "  and  for  that  reason 
I  suspect  that  he  is  in  no  danger." 

"Have  you  seen  the  officer  to-day?" 
asked  the  priest,  again. 

"No,"  replied  Norwood,  "Jekyl  and  I 
twice  endeavored  to  speak  with  him  ;  but 
he  slept  half  the  forenoon,  and  since  that 
has  been  writing  innumerable  despatches 
to  headquarters." 

"They  say  at  Milan  that  he'll  be  shot 
for  this  misadventure,"  said  D'Esmonde  ; 
"that  he  acted  in  contravention  to  his 
orders,  or  did  something,  I  know  not  what, 
which  will  be  treated  as  a  grave  military 
offense." 

"The    cauonico   is   furious  with  us  for 


this  delay,"  said  Jekyl,  laughing,  as  ho  re- 
turned from  a  pee})  into  tlie  salon.  The 
abbe  was,  meanwhile,  deep  in  a  wliispered 
conversation  with  Norwood.  "Ay,"  said 
the  latter,  doubtingly,  "but  it's  a  serious 
thing  to  tamper  with  a  soldier's  fidelity. 
The  Austrians  are  not  the  peoi)le  to  suffer 
this  with  impunity." 

"  How  are  they  to  know  it  ?" 

"If  it  fail — if  this  young  fellow  reject 
our  offers,  which,  as  a  Hungarian,  it  is  just 
as  likely  that  he  will  do?" 

"  But  he  is  not  a  Hungarian.  I  know 
him,  and  all  about  him." 

"  And  can  you  answer  for  his  readiness 
to  join  us  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  go  that  far  ;  but  seeing  the 
position  he  stands  in,  what  can  be  more 
probable  ?  And,  take  the  worst  case  :  sup- 
pose that  he  refuses,  I  have  him  still  ! " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Simply  that -I  have  in  my  hands  the 
means  to  destroy  all  his  credit,  and  peril 
his  very  life  ! "  The  sudden  energy  of 
passion  in  which  he  delivered  these  words 
appeared  to  have  escaped  him  unawares, 
for  as  quickly  recovering  his  Avonted  smooth- 
ness of  tone,  he  said,  "Not  that  anything 
short  of  the  last  necessity  would  drive  me 
to  such  an  alternative." 

"  May  I  never  have  to  trust  to  your  ten- 
der mercies,  abbe  !  "  said  Norwood,  with  a 
laugh,  in  which  there  was  far  more  of  ear- 
nest than  of  jesting  ;  "  but  let  us  talk  of 
these  things  after  su])per."  And  with  the 
careless  ease  of  a  mere  idler,  he  lounged  in- 
to the  house,  followed  by  the  otiiers. 

Once  seated  at  suj^per,  the  conversation 
took  a  general  turn,  requiring  all  the  abbe's 
skill  and  Jekyl's  tact  at  times  to  cover  from 
the  servants  who  waited  the  secret  meaning 
of  many  of  those  allusions  to  politics  and 
party  which  Lady  Hester  littered,  in  the 
perfect  conviction  that  she  was  talking  in 
riddles.  Her  indiscretion  rendered  her,  in- 
deed, a  most  perilous  associate  ;  and  in 
sjiite  of  hints,  warnings,  and  signs,  she 
would  rattle  on  upon  the  dangerous  theme 
of  revolt  and  insurrection  ;  the  poor  devices 
of  deception  she  employed  being  but  sorry 
blinds  to  the  native  quickness  of  Italian 
shrewdness. 

This  little  fire  of  cross-purposes  sadly 
perplexed  the  canonico,  who  looked  up 
now  and  then  from  his  plate  with  a  face  of 
stupid  astonishment  at  all  that  Avent  for- 
ward. 

"You  have  heard,  I  sujipose,  canon," 
said  the  abbe,  adroitly  addressing  him, 
"  that  the  city  authorities  have  only  grant- 
ed twelve  thousand  crowns  for  the  festival 
of  San  Giovanni  ?" 
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'*  Twelve  thousand  crowns  !  It  will  not 
pay  for  the  throne  of  the  Virgin,"  growled 
out  the  canon,  "not  to  s])eak  of  the 
twenty-six  angels  in  sprigged  muf^lin  !  " 

"  There  are  to  l)e  no  angels  this  time. 
The  pi'iests  of  the  Santa  Croce  are  to  walk 
behind  the  canopy." 

"It  will  ruin  the  jirocession,"  muttered 
the  canon. 

"  They  certainly  look  as  little  like  angels 
as  need  be,"  interposed  Jekyl,  slyly. 

"Sixty  lam})S  and  two  hundred  tapers  are 
a  scanty  allowance,"  continued  D'Esmonde. 

"Darkness — positive  darkness!"  ejacu- 
lated the  canon ;  "  'ubi  evasit  pietas  nostra  ?' 
— wliat  has  become  of  our  ancient  faith  ?  " 

"  Tlis  soldier,  your  reverence,  wishes  to 
see  you  immediately,"  said  a  servant,  enter- 
ing in  haste  ;  "  he  fears  that  he  is  sinking- 
fast." 

"The  heavy  dews  of  the  morning  are 
falling — can  he  not  wait  till  tlie  sun  rises, 
Giuseppe  ?" 

"You  had  better  see  him  at  once, 
canon,"  vrhispcred  the  ubbe. 

"  OJmc  !  oime  ! "  sighed  the  priest, 
"mine  is  a  vreary  road — '  potum  meum 
cum  flotu  miscebam,' "  added  he,  finishing 
oU  his  champagne  :  "is  it  far  from  this  ?" 

"Only  to  the  boat-house,  father,"  said 
Lady  Hester. 

"  '  Per  mares  et  ignes  ! '  it's  a  good  half 
hour's  walk,"  growled  he. 

"  You  can  have  the  jjony  carriage, 
father,"  interj)oscd  she. 

"He  starts  at  everything  by  night — 
don't  trust  the  pony,"  said  Jekyl.  | 

"'  Well,  then,  be  carried  in  my  chair,  | 
father."    '  ' 

"Be  it  so — be  it  so,"  muttered  he.     "  I 
yield  m3'sclf  to  anything — '  sicut  passer  sub  i 
tecto' — I  have  no  will  of  my  own." 

"  Go  along  with  him,  my   lord,"   whis- ' 
pcred  D'Esmonde  ;  "  the   opportunity  will ' 
be  a  good   one   to   see   the   3'oung   officer,  j 
While  the   father  talks  with  the  sick  man, 
you  can  converse  with  the   friend.     See  in 
Avhat  frame  of  mind  ho  is." 

"  Docs  he  speak  French  ?  for  I  am  but 
an  indifferent  German,"  said  Norwood. 

"  Yes,  French  will  do,"  said  D'Esmonde, 
Vvdio,  after  a  moment's  hesitation  as  to 
whether  he  should  reveal  tlie  secret  of 
Frank's  country,  seemed  to  decide  on  still 
reserving  the  knowledge. 

"  But  this  could  be  better  done  to-mor- 
rovf,"  said  Norwood. 

"  To-morrow  will  be  too  late,"  Vvhispered 
D'Esmonde.  "Go  now;  you  shall  know  my 
reasons  at  your  return." 

Norwood  took  little  heed  of  the  canoni- 
co's  attempts  at  conversation  as  they  went 


along.     His  mind  was  occupied  with  other 

thoughts.      The  moment   of   open    revolt 

was  ((rawing  nigh,  and  now  came  doubts 

of  D'Esmonde's  sincerity  and  good  faith. 

'  Jt  was  true  that  many  oJf  the  priests  were 

'  disposed  to  the  wildest  theories  of  demo- 

I  craey — they  were   men  of  more  thtm  or- 

[  dinary  capacity,  with  far  less  than  tlie  or- 

;  dinary  share  of  worldly  advantages.    D"Es- 

\  monde,  however,  was   not   one   of  these; 

i  there  was  no  limit  to  which  his  ambition 

,  migiit  not  reasonably  aspire — no  dignity  in 

his   Churcli    al)ove    his    legitimate   hojies. 

What  benefit  could  accrue  to  him  fi-om  a 

great  political   convulsion?  "He'll  not  be 

nearer  to  the  Popedom  when  the  cannon 

are  shaking  tlie  Vatican!"    Such  were  the 

puzzling  considerations  that  worked  within 

him  as  he  drew  near  the  boat-liousc. 

A  figure  was  seated  on  the  door-sill,  with 
his  liead  buried  beneath  his  hands,  but  on 
liearJng  the  approach  of  the  others  he 
quickly  arose  and  drew  himself  up.  "  You 
are  too  late,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
priest,  sternly;  "my  poor  comrade  is  no 
more  !" 

"Ah  me  !  and  they  vv^ould  drag  me  out 
in  the  chill  night  aii',"  groaned  the  ca- 
nonico. 

The  cruelty  of  that  must  have  weighed 
heavily  on  his  heart. 

Frank  turned  away,  and  re-entered  the 
house  without  si^eaking,  while  Norwood 
followed  him  in  silence.  On  a  low  truckle- 
bed  lay  tlie  dead  soldier,  his  manly  face 
calm  and  tranquil  as  the  cold  heart  within 
his  breast.  A  weather-beaten,  bronzed 
soldier  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  tears 
slowly  flowing  along  his  cheeks,  as  his 
bloodshot  eyes  were  fixed  uj^on  his  com- 
rade. It  was  the  first  blood  that  had  been 
shed  in  the  cause  of  Italian  independence, 
and  Norwood  stood  thoughtfully  staring 
at  the  victim. 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  he;  "they  who  gave 
his  death-wound  little  knew  wluit  sympathy 
for  liberty  that  jacket  covered,  nor  how 
truly  the  Hun  isthebrotherof  the  Italian." 

"They  were  assassins  and  murderers!" 
cried  Frank,  passionately  ;  "  fellows  wJio 
attacked  us  from  behind  walls  and  bar- 
ricades." 

"  Your  reproach  only  means  that  they 
were  not  soldiers." 

"  That  tlioy  were  cowards,  rather — rank 
cowards.  The  liberty  that  such  fellows 
strive  for  will  be  well  Avorthy  of  tiieni!  But 
no  more  of  this,"  cried  he,  impatiently; 
"is  there  a  church  near,  where  I  can  lay 
his  body — he  was  a  Catliolic?" 

"There  is  a  cha]icl  attached  to  the  villa; 
I  will  ask  permission  for  what  you  require." 
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"You  will  confer  a  favor  ou  rac/'  said  i 
Frank,   '"for  I  am  desirous  of  hastening  on 
to  Milan  at  once." 

'^  You  will  scarcely  find  your  comrades! 
there,"  said  Norwood.  I 

Frank  started  with  surprise,  and  the 
other  went  on:  | 

'*'  There  are  rumors  of  a  serious  revolt 
in  the  city,  and  some  say  that  the  imi)erial 
troops  have  retired  on  the  Mantua  road."     1 

"They  know  nothingof  Austrian  soldiers  j 
who  say  tliese  things,"  said  Frank,  hiiugli- 
tily;  "  but  there  is  the  more  need  that  I 
should  lose  no  time  here." 

"Come,  then,  I  will  show  you  the  way 
to  the  chapel,"  said  Norwood,  who  could 
not  divest  himself  of  a  feeling  of  interest 
for  the  young  soldier. 

Frank  spoke  a  few  words  in  Hungarian 
to  his  men,  and  hastily  wrapping  the  dead 
man  in  his  cloak,  they  jilaced  him  on  a 
door,  his  shako  and  his  sword  at  either 
side  of  him. 

"  You  will  see  that  he  is  buried  as  be- 
comes a  brave  and  a  true  soldier,"  said 
Frank,  witli  a  faltering  accent,  as  they  went 
along.      "  This  will  defray  the  cost." 

"  No,  no;  there  is  no  need  of  that,"  said 
Norwood,  ])ushing  away  the  proffered 
purse.      "We'll  look  to  it  ourselves." 

"  Let  there  be  some  record  of  him  pre- 
served, too,  for  his  friends'  sake.  His  name 
was  'Stanislas  Eavitzky.'" 

"And  may  I  ask  yours?"  said  Norwood. 

"  You'll  hear  of  it  in  the  first  court- 
martial  return  for  Milan,"  said  Frank, 
bitterly. 

"  Then  why  go  there? — why  hasten  to 
certain  ruin?" 

"  You  would  say,  v/liy  not  desert  ? — 
why  not  forfeit  my  honor  and  my  oath  ? 
Because  1  am  a  gentleman,  sir  ;  and,  if  the 
explanation  be  not  intelligible,  so  much 
the  worse  for  you." 

"  I  have  left  him  in  the  chapel,"  said 
Norwood  to  D'Esmonde,  a  few  minutes 
after  this  conversation  ;  "he  is  kneeling 
beside  the  corpse,  and  praying.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done  vv^ith  Jiim.  It  is  but 
time  lost  to  attempt  it." 

"kSo  much  the  worse  for  /«'m,"  said 
D'Esmonde,  significantly  repeating  the 
words  that  Norwood  related,  Avhile  he  hast- 
ily left  the  s|oot  and  walked  towards  the 
high  road,  where  now  an  Austrian  picket 
was  standing  beside  the  horses. 

"  This  is  your  warrant,  sir,"  said  D'Es- 
monde to  the  officer,  handing  him  a  paper; 
"  you'll  find  the  person  you  seek  for  in  the 
chapel  yonder." 

The  officer  saluted  in  reply,  and  ordered 
his  men  to  mount,  while  D'Esmonde,  pass- 


ing into  a  thick  part  of  the  copse,  was  out 
of  siffht  in  a  moment. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

PETER   DALTON   ON  POLITICS,  LAW,  AND   SOCIALITIES. 

We  have  seen  Baden  in  the  "dark  Avinter 
of  its  discontent  " — in  the  spring-time  of 
its  i)romise — and  now  we  come  back  to  it 
once  more,  in  the  full  idaze  of  its  noonday 
splendor.  It  was  the  height  of  the  season! 
And  w^hat  a  world  of  dissipation  does  that 
phrase  embody!  What  reckless  extravagance 
— what  thoughtless  profusion — what  sys- 
tematic vice  glossed  over  by  the  lacquer  of 
polished  breeding — what  beauty  which  lacks 
but  innocence  to  bo  almost  divine!  All  the 
attractions  of  a  lovely  country,  all  the  Idan- 
dishments  of  wealth,  the  aids  of  music  and 
l)ainting,  the  odor  of  flowers,  the  songs  of 
birds — all  pressed  into  the  service  of  volup- 
tuous dissipation,  and  made  to  throw  a 
false  luster  over  a  scene  where  vice  alone 
predominates. 

It  was  the  camp  cf  pleasure,  to  which  all 
rallied  who  loved  to  fight  beneath  that 
bi'nner.  And  there  they  were,  a  mingled 
host  of  princes,  ministers,  and  generals. 
The  spoiled  children  of  fashion,  the  reck- 
less adventurer,  the  bankrupt  speculator, 
the  flattered  beauty  in  all  the  pride  of  her 
lovelniess,  the  tarnished  virtue  in  all  the 
effrontery  of  conquest  !  Strange  and  incon- 
gruous elements  of  good  and  evil — of  all 
that  is  honored  in  heroism,  and  all  that 
men  shrink  from  with  shame — there  they 
were  met  as  equals. 

As  if  by  some  conventional  relaxation 
of  all  the  habits  which  rule  society,  men 
admitted  to  their  intimacies,  here,  those 
they  would  have  strenuously  avoided  else- 
Avhcre.  Vice,  like  poverty,  seemed  to  have 
annihilated  all  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
and  the  "decorated"  noble  and  the  brand- 
ed felon  sat  down  to  the  same  board  like 
brethren. 

Amid  all  the  gay  company  of  the  Cursaal 
none  appeared  to  have  a  greater  relish  for 
the  glittering  pleasures  of  the  scene  than  a 
large  elderly  man,  who,  in  a  coat  of  jockey 
cut  and  a  showy  waistcoat,  sat  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  tables — a  post  which  the  ob- 
sequious attention  of  the  waiters  ])roclaimed 
to  be  his  own  distinctively.  AVithin  a  kind 
of  ring  fence  of  bottles  and  decanters  of 
every  shape  and  size,  he  looked  the  genius 
of  hospitality  and  dissipation  ;  and  it  was 
only  necessary  to  mark  how  many  a  smile 
was  turned  on  him,  how  many  a  soft  glance 
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was  :lirected  towards  him,  to  sec  that  lie 
was  the  center  of  all-designing  flatten'. 
There  was  a  reckless,  unsuspecting  jollity 
in  his  look  that  conld  not  be  mistaken;  and 
his  loud,  hearty  laugh  bespoke  the  easy 
self-satisfaction  of  his  nature.  Like  "spe- 
cial envoys,"  his  chami)agne  bottles  were 
Bont  hither  and  thither  down  the  table, 
and  at  each  instant  a  friendly  nod  or  a 
courteous  bow  acknowledged  his  hospitable 
attention.  At  either  side  of  him  were  seated 
a  knot  of  his  peculiar  parasites,  and  neither 
were  wit  nor  beauty  wanting  to  make  their 
society  agreeable.  There  is  a  species  of 
mock  affection — a  false  air  of  attachment 
in  the  homage  rendered  to  such  a  man  as 
this,  that  makes  the  flattery  infinitely  more 
seductive  than  all  the  respectful  devotion 
that  ever  surrounded  a  monarch.  And  so 
our  old  friend,  Peter  Dalton — need  we  name 
him? — felt  it.  "^Barring  the  glorious  burst 
of  a  fox-hunting  chorus,  or  the  wild  'hip 
hip'  of  a  favorite  toast,  it  was  almost  as 
good  as  Ireland."  Indeed,  in  some  respects, 
it  had  rather  the  advantage  over  the  dear 
island. 

Peter  was  intensely  Irish,  and  had  all  the 
native  relish  for  high  company,  and  it  was 
no  mean  enjoyment  that  he  felt  in  seeing 
royal  and  serene  highnesses  at  every  side 
of  him,  and  knowing  that  some  of  the  great 
names  of  Europe  were  waiting  for  the 
very  dish  that  was  served  first  in  honor  to 
himself.  There  was  a  glittering  splendor, 
too,  in  the  gorgeously  decorated  "  Saal," 
with  its  frescoes,  its  mirrors,  its  lusters,  and 
its  bouquets,  that  captivated  him.  The  very 
associations  Avhich  a  more  refined  critic 
,  would  have  caviled  at  had  their  attractions 
for  liim,  and  he  gloried  in  the  noise  and 
uproar.  The  clink  of  glasses  and  the  crash 
of  plates  Vfere  to  his  ears  the  pleasant  har- 
mony of  a  convivial  meeting. 

He  Avas  in. t lie  very  lieight  of  enjoyment. 
A  few  days  back  he  had  received  a  large 
remittance  from  Kate.  It  came  in  a  letter 
to  Nelly,  vvhicli  he  had  not  read,  nor  cared 
to  read.  He  only  knew  that  she  was  at 
St.  Petersburg  waiting  for  Midchekoff's 
arrival.  The  money  had  driven  all  other 
thoughts  out  of  his  head,  and  Ijefore  Nelly 
had  glanced  her  eye  over  half  the  first  page, 
he  was  already  away  to  negotiate  the  bills 
with  Abel  Kraus,the  money-changer.  As  for 
Frank,  they  had  not  heard  of  him  for 
several  months  back.  Nolly,  indeed,  had 
received  a  few  lines  from  Count  Stephen, 
but  they  did  not  appear  to  contain  any- 
thing very  interesting,  for  she  went  to  her 
room  soon  after  reading  them,  and  Dalton 
forgot  to  ask  m.ore  on  the  subject.  His 
was  not  a  mind  to  conjure  up  possible  mis- 


fortunes. Always  too  ready  to  believe  the 
Ix^st,  he  took  the  world  ever  on  its  sun- 
niest side,  and  never  would  acknowledge 
a  calamity  while  there  was  a  loophole  of 
escape  from  it. 

"  AVhy  would'nt  she  be  happy?— What 
the  devil  could  ail  her? — Why  oughtn't  he 
to  be  well  ? — Wasn't  he  as  strong  as  a  bull, 
and  not  twenty  yet  ?"  Such  were  the  con- 
solations of  his  philosophy,  and  he  needed 
no  better. 

His  flatterers,  too,  used  to  insinuate  little 
fragments  of  news  about  the  "  i)rincess " 
and  the  "young  count,"  as  they  styled 
Frank,  which  he  eagerly  devoured,  and,  as 
well  as  his  memory  served  him,  tried  to  re- 
peat to  Nelly  when  he  returned  home  of  a 
night.  These  were  enough  for  him  ;  and 
the  little  sigh  with  which  ho  tossed  off  his 
champagne  to  their  health  was  the  extent 
of  sorrovv^  the  separation  cost  him. 

Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  he  wished  they 
Vv^ere  with  him  ;  he'd  have  liked  to  show 
the  foreigners  "Avhat  an  Irish  girl  was;" 
he  would  have  been  pleased,  too,  that  his 
handsome  boy  should  have  been  seen 
amongst  "them  grinning  baboons,  Avitli 
hair  all  over  them."  Ho  desired  this  tlie 
more,  that  Nelly  would  never  venture  into 
public  with  him,  or,  if  she  did,  it  was  with 
such  evident  shame  and  repugnance,  that 
even  his  selfishness  could  not  exact  the  sac- 
rifice. "  'Tis,  maybe,  the  sight  of  the 
dancing  grieves  her,  and  she  lame,"  was 
the  explanation  he  gave  himself  of  this 
strange  turn  of  mind  ;  and  whenever  hon- 
est Peter  had  hit  upon  what  he  thought 
was  a  reason  for  anything,  he  dismissed  all 
further  thought  about  the  matter  forever. 
It  was  a  debt  jjaid,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
the  receipt  on  his  file. 

On  the  day  we  now  speak  cf  he  was 
supremely  happy.  An  Irish  peer  had  come 
into  the  Saal  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  twice 
called  him  "  Dalton  "  across  the  table.  The 
waiter  had  apologized  to  a  royal  highness 
for  not  having  better  Johannisbcrg,  as  ihe 
"  Schloss"  wine  had  all  been  reserved  for 
the  "count,"  as  Peter  was  styled.  He  had 
won  four  hundred  napoleons  at  roulette 
before  dinner  ;  and  a  bracelet,  that  cost  a 
hundred  and  twenty,  was  glittering  on  a 
fair  wrist  beside  him,  Avhile  a  murmur  of 
his  name,  in  tones  of  unquestionable  adula- 
tion,  from  all  ])arts  of  tlie  table,  seemed  to 
fill  \\\)  the  measure  of  his  delight. 

"  Wliat's  them  jdaces  vacant  there?" 
called  he  out  to  the  waiter,  and  pointing 
to  five  chairs  turned  back  to  the  table,  in 
token  of  being  reserved.' 

"  It  was  an  English  family  had  arrived 
that  morning  who  bespoke  them." 
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"  Faix  !  tlicn,  they're  likely  to  lose  soup 
and  lisli,"  said  Peter  ;  ''  the  *  coorses'  here 
wait  for  no  man.''  And  as  he  spoke  the 
party  made  their  appearance. 

A  large,  elderly  lady  of  imjiosing  mien 
and  stately  i)resence  led  the  way,  followed 
by  a  younger  and  slighter  figure ;  after 
whom  walked  a  very  feeble  old  man,  of  a 
spare  and  stooping  form  ;  the  end  being 
brouglit  up  by  a  little  rosy  rnan,  with  a 
twinkling  eye  and  a  short,  jerking  limp, 
that  made  him  seem  rather  to  dance  than 
Avalk  forward. 

"They've  ca-ca-carried  off  the  soup  al- 
ready,"'cried  the  last-mentioned  personage, 
as  he  arranged  his  napkin  before  him, 
"and — and — and  I  fa-fancy,  the  fish,  too." 

"Be  quiet,  Scroope,"  called  out  the  fat 
lady  ;  "do  be  quiet." 

'  "Yes;  but  we  shall  have  to  p-p-pay  all 
the  same,"  cried  Scroope. 

"  There's  good  sense  in  that,  anyway," 
broke  in  Dalton ;  "will  you  take  a  glass  of 
champagne  with  me,  sir  ?  You'll  find  it 
0«ol,  and  not  bad  of  its  kind." 

Mr.  Purvis  acknowledged  the  courtesy 
graccfullv,  and  bowed  as  he  drank. 

"  Take  the  ortolans  to  that  lady,  Fritz," 
said  Dalton  to  tlie  vraiter  ;  and  Mrs.  Eick- 
etts  smiled  her  sweetest  gratitude. 

"  We  are  dreadfully  late,"  sighed  slie ; 
'^'but  the  dear  Princess  of  Stauffenschwill- 
ingen  passed  all  the  morning  with  us,  and 
we  couldn't  get  away." 

"  I  thought  it  was  the  woman  about  the 
ro-rope  dancing  detained  you." 

"  Hush,  Scroope — will  you  be  quiet  ?  Mar- 
tha dearest,  don't  venture  on  those  truffles. 
My  poor  child,  they  would  be  the  death  of 
you."  And,  so  saying,  slie  drew  her  com- 
panion's plate  before  herself.  "A  most 
agreeable,  gentlemanlike  person,"  muttered 
she,  in  a  whisper,  evidently  intended  for 
Peter's  ears.  "  We  must  find  out  who  he 
is.  I  suppose  you  know  the  princess,  sir? 
Don't  you  love  her  ?  "  said  she,  addressing 
Dalton. 

"  Faix  !  if  you  mean  the  old  lady  covered 
with  snuff  that  comes  here  to  have  her  dogs 
washed  at  the  well,  without  intending  any 
offense  to  you,  I  do  not.  To  tell  you  tlie 
truth,  ma'am,  when  I  was  in  tlie  habit  of 
fallin'  in  love,  it  was  a  very  different  kind 
of  a  creature  that  did  it !  Ay,  ay,  '  The 
days  is  gone  when  beauty  bright  my  heart's 
ease  spoilt  ! ' " 

"  'My  heart's  chain  wove,'  "  smiled  and 
whispered  Mrs.  Ricketts. 

"'Just  so.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
Give  me  the  wine,*  Fritz.  Will  you  drink 
a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  sir  ?  " 

The  invitation  was  addressed  to  General 


I  Ricketts,  who,  by  dint  of  several  shoves, 
pokings  and  admonitions,  was  at  last  made 
aware  of  the  proposition. 

I      "Your  father's  getting  a  little  the  worse 

'  for  wear,  miss,"  said  Dalton   to  Martha, 

'  who  blushed  at  even  the  small  flattery  of 

;  the  observation. 

I  "The  general's  services  have  impaired 
his  constitution,"  remarked  Mrs.  Ricketts, 

'  joroudly. 

I      "  Ay,  and  to  all  appearance  it  w'as  noth- 

I  ing  to  boast  of  in  the  beginning,"  replied 
Peter,  as  he  surveyed  with  self-satisfaction 
his  own  portly  form. 

"Fourteen    jears    in   the   Hima-Hima- 

Hima *' 

"Himalaya,  Scroope — the  Himalaya." 
"  The  liighest  mountains  in  the  world  ! " 
continued  Purvis. 

"  For  wet  under  foot,  and  a  spongy  soil 
that    never    dries,    Fll   back    the   Galtees 

I  against  them  any  day.     See,  now,  you  can 

i  walk  from  morning  to  night,  and  be  over 
your  head  at  every  step  you  go." 

j      "  Where  are  they  ?  "  inquired  Scroope. 

"  AVhy,  where  would  they  be  ?  In  Ire- 
land, to  be  sure  ;  and  here's  prosperity  to 
her,  and  bad  luck  to  process-servers,  'po- 
lis,'  and  poor-law  commissioners  ! "  Dalton 
drained  his  glass  with  solemn  energy  to  liis 
toast,  and  looked  as  though  his  heart  was 
relieved  of  a  weight  by  this  outburst  of 
indignation. 

"  You  Irish  are  so  patriotic  !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Ricketts,  enthusiastically. 

j  "Ibelieve  we  are,"  replied  Dalton.  "'Tis 
only  we've  an  odd  way  of  showing  it." 

I  "I  remark  that  they  ne-never  live  in  Ire- 
land wlien  they  can  live  out  of  it,"  cackled 

!  Purvis. 

\      "  Well,  and  why  not  ?  Is  it  by  staying  at 

j  home  in  the  one  place  people  learn  improve- 
ments ?    You  miglit.  drink  whisky- punch 

\  for  forty  years  and  never  know  the  taste 
of  champagne.  Potatoes  wouldn't  teach 
you  the  flavor  of  truffles.  There's  nothing 
like  travelin'  !" 

!  "Very  true,"  sighed  Mrs.  Ricketts; 
"but,  as   the  poet  says,  "Where'er  1  go, 

whatever  realms  I  see ' " 

"  The  devil  a  one  you'll  meet  as  poor  as 
Ireland,''  broke  in   Dalton,  who  had  now 

I  thrown  himself  headlong   into   a  favorite 

'  theme.     "  Other  countries  get  better,  but 

'  she  get's  worse. " 

!      "  They  say  it's  the  po-po "  sceamed 

I  Scroope. 

i      "  The  Pope,  is  it  ?" 

j  "No  ;  the  po-potatoes  are  the  cause  of 
everything." 

j      "They  might  as  well  hould  their  ]irate. 

I  then,"  broke  in  Peter,  whose  dialect  always 
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grew  broader  when  lie  was  excited.  "  Why  I  "  I'll  toll  you,  then,"  said  Dalton,  slowly, 
don't  they  tell  nie,  that  if  I  was  too  poor  to  I  as  ho  tilled  a  capacious  glass  with  cham- 
buy  broadcloth,  it  would  l)e  better  for  me  i  i)agiic.     "  It  is'nt  the  priests,  nor   it  is'nt 


to  go  naked  than  wear  corduroy  breeches  ? 
Not  that  I'd  mind  them,  miss  !"  said  he, 
turning  to  i\rartha,  who  already  was  blush- 
ing at  his  illustration. 

"I  fear  that  the  evil  lies  deeper,"'  sighed 
Mrs.  Ricketts. 

"  You  mean  the  bogs,"  asked  Dalton. 
^'  Not  exactly,  sir  ;  but  I  allude  to  those 
drearier  swamps  of   superstition  and  igno- 
rance that  overlay  the  land." 

Peter  Avas  puzzled,  and  scratched  his  ear 
like  a  man  at  a  nonplus. 

"  My  sister  means  the  pr-pr-pr " 

"The  ])rocess-servers  ?"' 
"No;     the     pr-priests,     the    i)riests," 
screamed  Purvis. 

"  Bother  !"  exclaimed  Dalton,  with  an 
accent  of  ineffable  disdain.  "  'Tis  much 
you  know  about  Ireland  !" 

"  You  don't  agree  with  me,  then,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Ricketts. 

"  Indeed  I  do  not.  Would  you  take 
away  the  little  bit  of  education  out  of  a 
country  where  there's  nothing  but  igno- 
rance ?  W^ould  you  extinguish  the  hoj^es  of 
heaven  amongst  them  tliat  has  nothing  but 
starvation  and  misery  here  ?  Try  it — just 
try  it.  I  put  humanity  out  of  tlie  ques- 
tion ;  but  just  try  it,  for  the  safety's  sake  ! 
Pat  isn't  very  orderly  now,  bu(-,  faix!  you'd 
make  a  raal  devil  of  him  then,  entirely  !" 
"But  Poper}^  my  dear  sir — the  confes- 
sional  " 

"  Bother  !"  said  Dalton,  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand.  "  How  much  you  know  about 
it  !  'Tis  just  as  they  used  to  talk  long  ago 
about  drunkenness.  Sure,  I  remember 
well  when  there  was  all  that  hue  and  cry 
about  Irish  gentlemen's  habits  of  dissij)a- 
tion,  and  the  whole  time  nobody  took  any- 
thing to  hurt  his  constitution.  Well,  it's 
just  the  same  with  confession — everybody 
uses  his  discretion  about  it.  You  have 
your  peccadilloes,  and  /have  my  peccadil- 
loes, and  tliat  young  lady  has  her W^ell, 

I  didn't  mean  to  make  you  blush.  Miss, 
but  'tis  what  I'm  saying,  that  nobody,  bar- 
rin'  a  fool,  would  be  too  hard  upon  him- 
self !" 

"  So  that  it  ain't  con-confession  at  all," 
exclaimed  Purvis. 

"  Who  told  you  that?"  said  Peter,  stern- 
ly. "Is  it  nothing  to  pay  two-and-six- 
pence  in  the  pound  if  you  were  bankrupt 
to-morrow  ?  Doesn't  it  show  an  honest  in- 
tention, anv  way  ?"  said  he,  with  a  wink. 

"  Then  what 'are  the  evils  of  Ireland  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Ricketts,  with  an  air  of  inquir- 
ing interest. 


the  potatoes,  nor  it  isn't  the  Protestants 
either,  though  many  respectable  people 
think  so  ;  lor  you  see  ■  we  have  always 
priests  and  potatoes,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
Protestants,  besides  ;  but  the  real  evil  of 
Ireland— and  there's  no  man  living  knows 
it  better  than  I  do — is  quite  another  thing, 
and  here's  what  it  is."  And  he  stooped 
down  and  dropped  his  voice  to  a  whisper, 
"'Tis  this:  'tis  paying  money  when  vou 
have'nt  it !"  The  grave  solemnity  of  this 
enunciation  did  not  seem  to  make  it  a  whit , 
more  intelligible  to  Mrs.  Ricketts,  who  cer- 
tainly looked  the  very  typo  of  amazement. 
"That's  what  it  is,"  reiterated  Dalton, 
"paying  money  when  you  haven't  it! 
There's  the  ruin  of  Ireland  ;  and,  as  I  said 
before,  who  ought  to  know  better  ?  For 
you  see,  when  you  owe  money  and  ycu 
haven't  it,  you  must  get  it  how  you  can. 
You  know  what  that  means  ;  and  if  you 
don't,  I'll  tell  you.  It  means  mortgages 
and  bond  debts;  -rack-renting  and 're- 
newals ;  Ijreaking  up  an  elegant  establish- 
ment; selling  your  horses  at  Dycer's;  going 
to  the  devil  entirely  ;  and  not  only  your- 
self, but  all  Ijelonging  to  you.  The  trades- 
men you  dealt  witli  ;  the  country  shop 
where  you  bought  everything  ;  the  tithes  ; 
the  priest's  dues — not  a  farthing  left  for 
them." 

"But  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  people 
shouldn't  p-p-pay  their  debts  ?"  screamed 
Purvis. 

"  There's  a  time  for  everything,"  replied 
Dalton.  "  Shaving  one's  self  is  a  mighty 
useful  process,  but  you  wouldn't  have  a 
man  get  up  out  of  his  bed  at  night  to 
do  it  ?  I  never  Avas  for  keeping  money 
— the  worst  enemy  w^ouldn't  say  that  of  me, 
Spend  it  freely  when  you  have  it ;  but  sure 
it's  not  spending  to  bo  paying  debts  due 
thirty  or  forty  years  back,  made  by  3'our 
great-grandfather  !" 

"  One  should  bo  just  before  being  ge-gen- 

gene-gene '' 

"Faix  !  I'd  be  both,"  said  Dalton,  who 
with  native  casuistiy  only  maintained  a  dis- 
cussion for  the  sake  of  baffling  or  mystify- 
ing an  adversary.  "  I'd  be  just  to  myself 
and  generous  to  my  friends,  them's  my 
sentiments;  and  it's  Peter  Dalton  that  says 
it!" 

"Dalton  !"  repeated  Mrs.  Ricketts,  in  a 
low  voice — "didn't he  say  Dalton,  Martha?" 
"Yes,  sister;  it  was  Dalton." 
"  Didn't  you  say  your  name  was  Da-Da- 

a-a " 

"No,  I  didn't !"  cried  Peter,  laughing. 
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"  I  said  Peter  Daltou  as  i)lain  ;is  a  man 
could  sjieak;  ;ind  if  ever  you  Avere  in  Ire- 
land, you  may  liave  heard  tlie  name  before 
now.'- 

"  AVe  knew  a  youn^  ^ady  of  that  name  at 
Florence." 

''  Is  it  Kate — my  diiughtcr  Kate  ?  "  cried 
the  old  man,  in  ecstasy. 

"Yes,  she  was  called  Kate,"'  replied 
Mrs.  Ricketts,  whose  strategic  sight  fore- 
saw a  world  of  consequences  from  the  re- 
cognition. "  What  a  lovely  creature  she 
was  ! " 

''And  you  knew  Kate  ?''  cried  Dalton 
.again,  gazing  oji  the   group  with  intense 
interest.     "But  was  it  my  Kate  ?  perliaps 
it  wasn't  mine  !  " 

"  She  was  living  in  the  Mazzarini  Palace 
with  Lady  Hester  Onslow." 

"That's  her — that's  her!  Oh,  tell  me 
everything  you  know — tell  me  all  you  can 
think  of  her.  She  was  the  light  of  my 
eyes  for  many  a  year  !  Is  the  old  lady 
sick  ? "  cried  he,  suddenly,  for  Mrs.  Ikick- 
etts  had  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  handkerchief. 

"  She's  only  overcome,"  said  Martha,  as 
she  threw  back  her  own  shawl  and  prepared 
for  active  service;  while  Scroope,  in  a  burst 
of  generous  anxiety,  seized  the  first  decan- 
ter near  him  and  filled  out  a  bumper. 

'•'  She  and  your  da-daughter  were  like  sis- 
ters," whispered  Scroope  to  Dalton. 

"  The  devil  they  were  ! "  exclaimed  Peter, 
who  thought  their  looks  must  have  belied 
the  relationship.  "  Isn't  she  getting  worse 
— she's  trembling  all  over  her." 

Mrs.  Ricketts's  state  now  warranted  the 
most  acute  sympathy,  for  she  threw  her 
eyes  wildly  about,  and  seem.ed  .like  one 
gasping  for  life. 

"Is  she  here,  Martha?  Is  she  near  me 
— can  I  see  her — can  I  touch  her  ?''  cried 
s!:e,  in  accents  almost  heartrending. 

"  Yes,  yes:  you  shall  see  her;  she'll  not 
leave  you,"  said  Martha,  as  if  caressing  a 
child.  "  We  must  remove  her  ;  v.e  must 
get  her  out  of  this." 

"  To  be  sure;  yes,  of  course  !  "  cried 
Dalton.  "  There's  a  room  hero  empty. 
It's  a  tender  heart  she  has,  any  way  ; "  and, 
so  saying,  he  arose,  and  with  the  aid  of  some 
half-dozen  waiters  transported  the  now  un- 
conscious Zoe,  chair  and  all,  into  a  small 
chamber  adjoining  the  Saal. 

"This  is  lier  father's  hand,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Ricketts,  as  she  pressed  Dalton's  \n 
her  own — "  her  father's  hand." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  ! "  said  Dalton,  returning ' 
the  pressure,  and  feeling  a  strong  desire  to ! 
blubber,  just  for  sociality's  sake.  | 

"If    you    knew   how    they  loved   each' 
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other,"  whispered  ^Martha,  while  she  busied 
herself  j)inning  cap-ril)bons  out  of  the  way 
of  cold  ajiplications,  and  covering  up  lace 
from  the  damaging  influence  of  restor- 
atives. 

"It's  wonderful — it's  wonderful!"  ex- 
claimed Peter,  whose  faculties  were  actually 
confounded  by  such  a  rush  of  sensations 
and  emotions. 

"Make  him  go  back  to  hii  dinner, 
Martha  ;  make  him  go  back,"  sighed  the 
sick  lady,  in  a  half  dreamy  voice. 

"'I  couldn't  eat  a  bit;  a  morsel  would 
choke  me  this  minute,"  said  Dalton,  who 
couldn't  bear  to  be  outdone  in  tlie  refine- 
ments of  excited  sensibility. 

"She  must  never  be  contradicted  while 
in  this  state,"  said  ]\Iartha,  confidingly. 
"All  depends  on  indulgence." 

"It's  wonderful!"  exclaimed  Dalton 
again — "downright  Avondcrful  !" 

"Then,  pray  go  back;  she'll  be  quite 
well  presently  ; "  rejoined  Martha,  who, 
already  from  Ihe  contents  of  a  reticule  like 
a  carpet-bag,  had  metamorphosed  the  fair 
Zoe's  appearance  into  all  the  semblance  cf 
a  patient. 

'•  It's  wonderful ;  it  beats 
muttered  Peter,  as  ho  returned  to  tlie  Saal, 
and  resumed  his  place  at  the  table.  The 
company  had  already  taken  their  depart- 
ure, and  except  Purvis  and  the  general, 
only  a  few  stragglers  remained  behind. 

"Does  slie  often  get  them  ?"  asked  Peter 
of  Purvis. 

"'  Only  when  her  fee-fee-feelings  are 
worked  upon;  she's  so  se-sensitive  !" 

"Too  tender  a  heart,"  sighed  Peter,  as 
he  filled  his  glass  and  sighed  over  an  infir- 
mity that  he  though.t  he  well  knew  all  the 
miseries  of.  "And  her  name,  if  I  might 
make  bould  ?" 

"Ricketts  —  Mrs.  Montague  Ricketts. 
This  is  Ge-Ge-General  Ricketts."  At  these 
words  the  old  man  looked  up,  smiled 
blandly,  and  lifted  his  glass  to  his  lips. 

"Your  good  health,  and  many  happy 
returns  to  you,"  said  Peter,  in  reply  to  the 
courtesy.  "Ricketts — Ricketts.  Well,  I'm 
sure  I  heard  the  name  before." 

"  In  the  D-D-Duke's  despatches  you  may 
have  seen  it." 

"  No,  no,  no.  I  never  read  one  of  them. 
I  heard  it  here,  in  Baden.  Wait,  now,  and 
I'll  remember  hov,-."  Neither  the  effort  at 
recollection  nor  the  aid  of  a  bumper  seemed 
satisfactory,  for  Dalton  sat  musingly  for 
several  minutes  together.  "  Well, I  tliought 
I  knew  the  name,"  exclaimed  he,  at  last, 
with  a  dee])  sigh  of  discomfiture;  "  'tis  run- 
ning in  my  head  yet — something  about 
chilblains — chilblains." 
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"But  the  name  is  R-R-Ricketts,"  screamed 
Purvis. 

*'  And  so  it  is,"  sighed  Peter.  "  My  hrain 
is  "wool-gathering.  Uy  my  conscietiee,  I 
have  it  now,  thougli  ! "  cried  he,  in  wihl 
dehght.  "  I  knew  I'd  scent  it  out.  It  was 
one  Fogies  that  was  here — a  chaj)  with  a  red 
wig,  and  deaf  as  a  doornail." 

"  Foglass,  you  mean — Fo-Foglass — don't 
you  ?  " 

''  I  always  called  him  Fogies ;  and  I'm 
sure  it's  as  good  a  name  as  the  other,  any 
day." 

"  He's  so  pl-pleasant,"  chimed  in  Scroope, 
who,  under  tlie  influence  of  Dalton's  cham- 
pagne, was  now  growing  convivial — ''  he's  so 
agreeable  ;  always  in  the  highest  circles,  and 
dming  ^\ith  no-no-no " 

''  With  nobs,"  suggested  Peter.  "  He 
might  do  better,  and  he  might  do  worse. 
I've  seen  lords  tliat  was  as  great  rapscallions 
as  you'd  meet  from  this  to  Kilrush." 

"  But  Foglass  was  always  so  excl-exclu- 
sive,  and  held  liimself  so  high." 

''The  higher  the  better,"  rejoined  Dal- 
ton,  "  even  if  it  was  out  of  one's  reach  alto- 
gether ;  for  a  more  tiresome  ould  crayture 
I  never  foregathered  with  ;  and  such  a  bag 
of  stories  he  had,  without  a  bit  of  drollery 
or  fuu  in  one  of  them.  You  may  think 
that  kind  of  fellow  good  company  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  my  poor  country,  a  red  her- 
ring and  a  pint  of  beer  would  get  you  one 
he  couldn't  howld  a  candle  to.  See,  now. 
Mister " 

"  P-P-Purvis,"  screamed  the  other. 

**  Mister  Purvis — if  that's  the  name — 
see,  now,  'tisn't  boasting  I  am,  for  the  con- 
dition we're  in  wouldn't  let  any  man  boast 
— btit  it's  Avhat  I'm  saying,  the  English  is  a 
mighty  stupid  people.  They  have  their 
London  jokes,  and,  like  London  porter, 
mighty  hpavy  they  are,  and  bitter  besides, 
and  they  have  two  or  three  ])lay-actors  that 
makes  them  die  laughing  at  tlie  same  comi- 
calities every  day  of  the  year.  They  get 
used  to  them,  as  they  do  the  smoke  and  the 
noise,  and  the  Thames  water  ;  and  nothing 
would  persuade  them  that,  because  they're 
rich,  they're  not  agreeable,  and  social,  and 
witty.  And  may  I  never  leave  this,  but 
you'd  find  cuter  notions  of  life,  droller 
stories,  and  more  fun,  under  a  dry  arch  of 
the  aqueduct  of  Stoney  Batter  than  if  you 
had  the  run  of  AYestminster  Hall.  Look 
at  the  shouts  of  laughing  in  the  law  coorts 
— look  at  the  loud  laughter  in  the  House 
of  Commons  !  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !  it 
makes  me  quite  melancholy  just  to  think 
of  it.  I  won't  talk  of  the  Parliament,  be- 
cause it's  gone  ;  but  take  an  Irish  coort, 
in  Dublin  or  on  the  assizes,  at  any  trial — 


murder,  if  you  like — and  see  the  fun  that 
goes  on  :  tlie  judge  (piizzing  tlie  jury,  and 
tlie  counsel  (piizzing  the  jiulgc,  and  the 
pris'ner  (juizzing  n\\  three.  There  was  ])oor 
ould  Nor  bury — rest  his  soul ! — I  remember 
well  how  he  couldn't  put  on  the  black  cap 
for  laughing." 

"  And  is  ju-justicc  better  administered 
for  all  that  ?  "  cried  Purvis. 

"  To  bo  sure  it  is.  Isn't  the  laws  made 
to  expose  villainy,  and  not  let  people  be  im- 
posed upon  ?  Sure  it's  not  to  hang  Paddy 
Blake  you  T^'ant,  but  to  keep  others  from 
following  his  example.  And  many's  the 
time  in  Ireland  when,  what  between  the 
blunderin'  of  the  crown  lawyers,  the  flaws 
of  the  indictment,  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  the  jury — you  know  what  that  means — 
and  the  hurry  of  the  judge  to  be  away 
to  Harrowgatc  or  Tunbridge— a  villain 
gets  off.  But,  instead  of  going  out  with 
an  elegant  brand-new  character,  a  bit  of 
a  joke — a  droll  word  spoken  during  the 
trial — sticks  to  him  all  his  life  after,  till  it 
would  be  just  as  well  for  him  to  be  hanged 
at  once  as  bo  laughed  at,  from  Pill-lane  to 
the  Lakes  of  Killarney.  Don't  I -remember 
well  when  one  of  the  Regans — Tim,  I  think 
it  was — was  tried  for  murder  at  Tralee  : 
there  was  a  something  or  other  they  couldn't 
convict  upon.  'Twas  his  grandfather's  age 
was  put  down  Avrong,  or  the  color  of  his 
stepmother's  hair,  or  the  nails  in  his  shoes 
Avasn't  described  right — whatever  it  was,  it 
was  a  flaw  as  they  called  it ;  and  a  flaw  in  a 
brief,  like  one  in  a  boiler,  loaves  everybody 
in  hot  water.  '  Not  guilty,'  says  the  jury, 
'for  we  can't  agree.' 

"  '  'Tis  a  droll  verdict,'  says  O'Grady,  for 
he  was  the  judge.      '  What  d'ye  mean  ? ' 

"'Most  of  us  is  for  hanging,  my  lord  ; 
but  more  of  us  would  let  him  off.' 

"  '  What  will  you  do,  Mr.  Attorney? '  says 
the  judge.  '  Have  you  any  other  evidence 
to  bring  forward  ? "'  And  the  Attorney- 
General  stooped  down,  and  began  whisper- 
ing with  the  bench.  '  Very  well,'  says  the 
judge,  at  last,  '  Ave"ll  discharge  him  by  pro- 
clamation.' 

"'Wait  a  minute,  my  lord,'  says  old 
Blethers,  who  got  live  guineas  f(.r  the  de- 
fense, and  hadn't  yet  opened  his  mouth. 
'  Before  my  res})ected  but  injured  client 
leaves  that  "dock,  I  call  to  your  lordship,  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  British  justice — 
I  appeal  to  you,  by  the  eternal  i)rinciples  of 
our  glorious  constitution,  that  he  may  go 
forth  into  the  world  wiih  a  reputation  un- 
stained, and  a  character  unblemished.' 

"'Not  so  fast.  Mister  Blethers,'  says 
old  Grady — '  not  so  fast.  I'm  going  over 
Thieve-na-muck  Mountain  to-night,  and, 
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Avitli  the  Messing  of  God,  I'll  keep  your 
unbleinisbed  friend  wliere  lie  is  till  morn- 
ing.' Now  you  see  the  meaning  of  what  I 
■was  telling  you.  'Tis  like  t}iug  a  kettle  to 
a  dog's  tail." 

]t  is  not  ([uite  clear  to  us  whether  Purvis 
comi)rehended  the  story  or  ajijjreeiated  the 
illustration,  but  he  smiled,  and  smirked, 
and  looked  satislied,  for  Peter's  vvinc  was 
admirable,  and  iced  to  perfection.  Indeed, 
the  worthy  Scroope,  like  his  sister,  was 
already  calculating  how  to  "  improve  the 
occasion,"  and  further  cultivate  the  esteem 
of  one  whose  hosjntable  dispositions  were 
so  excellent.  It  was  just  at  this  moment 
that  ]\Iartha  glided  beliind  Purvis's  chair, 
and  whispered  a  Avord  in  his  ear.  Whatever 
the  announcement  it  required  some  repeti- 
tion before  it  became  quite  palpable  to  his 
faculties,  and  it  was  only  after  about  five 
minutes  that  his  mind  seemed  to  take  in 
all  the  bearings  of  the  case. 

''  Oh,  I  lia-have  it  !"  cried  he.  "  That's 
it,  eh  ?  "  And  he  Avinked  with  a  degree 
of  cunning  that  showed  the  most  timely 
appreciation  of  the  news. 

"  Wouldn't  the  young  huly  sit  down  and 
take  something?"  said  Dalton,  offering  a 
seat.  "  A  glass  of  sweet  Avine  ?  They-ve 
elegant  Tokay  here. " 

"  Thanks,  thanks,"  said  Scroope,  apolo- 
gizing for  the  bashful  Martha  ;  "l)ut  she's 
iu  a  bit  of  a  quandary  just  noAV.  My  sister 
AA'ishes  to  return  home,  and  we  cannot  re- 
member the  name  of  the  hotel." 

Dalton  took  a  hearty  fit  of  laughing  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  dilemma. 

*'  'Tis  well,"  said  he,  "  you  weren't  Irish. 
By  my  conscience!  they'd  call  that  a  bull;" 
and  he  shook  his  sides  Avith  merriment. 
"  HoAV  did  you  get  here  ?  " 

"We  walked,"  said  Martha. 

"  And  Avhich  Avay  did  you  come  ?  " 

"  Can  you  remember,  Scroope  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  can  re-re-remember  that  aa'C 
crossed  a  little  platz,  Avith  a  fountain,  and 
came  OA'er  a  Avooden  bridge,  and  then  down 
an  alley  of  li-li-linden-trees." 

'•'  To  be  sure  ye  did,"  broke  in  Dalton  ; 
"  and  the  devil  a  Avalk  of  five  minutes  ye 
could  take  in  any  direction  here  without 
seeing  a  fountain,  a  Avooden  bridge,  and  a 
green  lane.  'Tis  the  same,  whichever  way 
you  turn,  whether  you  were  going  to  church 
or  the  gambling-house.  W^ould  you  know 
the  name  if  you  hear  it  ?  Was  it  the 
SchvA^an?"  Purvis  shook  his  head.  "JSTor 
the  Black  Eagle? — nor  the  Cour  de  Londres? 
— nor  the  Kussie  ? — nor  the  Zaringer?" 
Nor,  in  fact,  any  of  the  cognate  hotels  of 
Baden.  "Wasn't  there  a  great  hall  Avhen 
you  entered,  Avith  orange-trees   all  round 


it,  and  little  couriers,  in  goold-lace  jackets, 
smoking  and  drinking  beer?"  Scroope 
thought  he  had  seen  something  of  that 
sort.  "  Of  course  ye  did,"  said  Dalton, 
Avith  another  burt^t  of  laughter.  "  'Tis  the 
i-ame  in  every  hotel  of  the  town.  There's 
a  clock  that  never  goes,  too,  and  a  weather- 
glass ahvays  at  'set  fair,'  and  i)ieturcs 
round  the  Avails  of  all  the  Avonderful  inns 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  with  coaches- 
and-four  driving  in  at  full  gallop,  and 
ladies  on  the  balconies,  and  saddle-horses 
waiting,  and  every  diversion  in  life  going 
on,  while,  maybc,*all  the  time,  the  place  is 
dead  as  Darmstadt." 

Scroope  recognized  the  de!-:cription  per- 
fectly, but  could  give  no  clue  to  its  Avhere- 
abouts. 

•  "  Maybe  'tis  Kaufniayer's.  Was  it 
painted  yelloAV  outside  ?  " 

Scroope  thought  not.  "  It  hadn't  a  gar- 
den in  front  ?  "  He  couldn't  say  positively; 
but,  if  so,  it  Avas  a  small  garden.  "  Ho 
didn't  remark  tAvo  dogs  in  stone  beside 
the  door  ?  "     No,  he  had  not  seen  them  ! 

"  Then,  by  the  powers  ! "  exclaimed 
Peter,  "  I  give  it  up.  Nelly's  the  only 
body  can  make  anything  out  of  it." 

"  And  Avho's  Ne-Nc-Nelly  ?  "  screamed 
Purvis. 

.  "  My  daughter,  Mits  Dalton,"  said  Peter, 
haughtily,  and  as  if  rebuking  the  liberty  of 
the  question. 

Scroope  hastened  to  apologize,  and  sud- 
denly remembered  how  frequently  he  had 
heard  of  the  young  lady  from  her  tister, 
and  how  eager  Mrs.  Eicketts  would  be  to 
make  her  acquaintance. 

"There's  nothing  easier  than  that  same," 
said  Dalton.  "  Just  come  with  me  to  my 
little  place,  and  take  tea  with  us.  Nelly 
will  be  right  glad  to  see  them  that  Avas  kind 
to  her  sister,  and  then  we'll  try  if  we  can't 
find  out  your  inn." 

"Can  we  do  this,  Martha?"  cried 
Scroope,  in  seeming  agitation. 

"  111  speak  to  my  sister,"  mildly  replied 
she. 

"Do  then,  miss,"  said  Dalton.  "Say 
'tis  just  alone,  and  in  the  family  way,  and 
that  we  haven't  more  than  ten  minutes' 
Avalk  from  this  ;  or,  we'll  get  a  coach  if  sl:e 
likes." 

The  A^ery  thought  of  practicing  hospi- 
tality Avas  ecstasy  to  honest  Peter,  Avho, 
while  Martha  retired  to  consult  her  sister, 
ordered  in  a  relay  of  bottles  to  beguile  the 
time. 

"I  like  that  little  ould  man,"  said  he, 
confidingly,  to  Purvis,  while  he  bent  a 
kindly  glance  on  "the  general."  "He 
doesn't  say  much,  and,  maybe,  he  hears 
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less  ;  but  he  takes  liis  glass  pleasantly,  and 
lie  lays  it  down  when  it's  empty,  with  a  little 
sigh.  I  never  knew  a  bad  fellow  had  that 
habit." 

Scroope  hinted  that  the  general  was  one 
of  the  briglit  stars  of  the  British  army. 

"I  didn't  care  that  he  took  Tippoo 
Saib,  or  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  that's  a  big 
word— for  a  wickeder  pair  of  devils,  by  all 
accounts,  never  lived — if  he's  all  right 
here."  And  Peter  touched  the  left  region 
of  his  brawny  chest.  "^If  he's  good  and 
generous,  kind  to  the  poor,  and  steady  to 
his  friends,  I'd  be  jarouder  to  know  him 
than  if  he  was  '  Bony,'  or  Brian  Maguire!" 

Scroope  assured  him  that  the  general's 
greatness  took  nothing  from  the  kindly 
qualities  of  his  heart  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
mild  looks  of  the  old  man  well  corroborated 
the  eulogy ;  and  he  and  Dalton  nodded 
and  drank  to  each  other  with  all  the  signs 
of  a  most  amicable  undorstanding. 

Martha  was  not  long  absent.  She  re- 
turned with  all  manner  of  acknowledg- 
ments on  the  'part  of  her  sister  ;  but  grati- 
tude was  so  counterbalanced  by  delicacy — 
fears  of  intrusion  were  so  coupled  with 
enthusiastic  delight,  that  poor  Dalton  was 
quite  unable  to  unravel  the  web,  and  satisfy 
himself  what  were  her  real  intentions. 

"  Is  it  that  she  won't  come  ?  "  said  he, 
in  a  state  of  bewilderment. 

''Oh  no,"  said  Martha;  ''she  did  not 
mean  that." 

"Well,  then,  she  is  coming,"  said  he, 
more  contentedly. 

"  She  only  fears  the  inconvenience — the 
trouble  she  may  give  Miss  Dalton — not  to 
speak  of  the  abruptness  of  such  a  visit." 

"  She  doesn't  know  Nelly,  tell  her  that. 
She  doesn't  know  Nelly  Dalton,"  said 
Peter.  '"Tis  the  same  girl  doesn't  care 
for  trouble  or  inconvenience  ;  just  talk  to 
her  about  Kate,  and  you'll  j^ay  her  well  for 
all  she  could  do  for  you." 

"My  sister  thinks  a  carriage  would  be 
better,  she  is  so  very  weak,"  mildly  observed 
Martha. 

"Well,  we'll  get  one  in  a  jiffy.  Fritz, 
my  man,  send  down  to  the  Platz  for  a  shan- 
dradan — a  wagon,  I  mean.  'Tis  a  droll 
name  for  a  coach."  And  he  laughed  heart- 
ily at  the  conceit.  "  And  now,  Mr.  Purvis, 
let  us  finish  them  before  we  go.  The 
gen'ral  is  doing  his  part  like  a  man.  It's 
wonderful  the  nourishment  wouldn't  put 
flesh  on  him — you  could  shave  him  with 
his  shin-bone  !"  and  Dalton  stared  at  the 
frail  figure  before  him  with  all  the  astonish- 
ment a  great  natural  curiosity  would  create. 

"  What  a  kind  creature  !  what  a  really 
Irish  heart !  "  sighed  Mrs.  Eicketts,  as  she 


slowly  sailed  into  the  room,  and  sank  into 
a  chair  beside  Dalton.  "  It  is  like  a  dream, 
a  delicious  dream,  all  this  is.  To  be  here 
in  Baden,  with  my  dear  Miss  Kate  Dalton's 
father — actually  going  to  drink  tea.  What 
a  thought,  Martha  !  to  drink  tea  with 
dearest  JMclly  !" 

Peter  began  to  fear  that  the  prospect  of 
such  luippiness  was  about  to  overwliulm  her 
sensil)ilities  once  more  :  but  fortunately, 
this  time,  she  became  more  composed,  and 
discussed  the  visit  with  wonderful  calm  and 
self-possession. 

The  carriage  now  drove  up,  and  although 
Dalton  Avould  greatly  have  preferred  a 
little  longer  dalliance  over  the  bottle,  he 
politely  gave  one  arm  to  Mrs.  Rickctts  and 
the  other  to  Martha,  issuing  forth  from 
the  Cursaal  in  all  the  pride  of  a  conqueror. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


NELLY  S   TRIALS. 


While  Mr.  Dalton  is  accomj^anying  his 
guests  along  the  Lichtenthal  Alley,  and 
describing  the  various  objects  of  interest  on 
either  hand,  we  will  take  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  to  our  reader  why  itha})pened 
that  honest  Peter  no  longer  inhabited  the 
little  quiet  quarters  above  the  toy-shop. 

By  Kate's  liberality,  for  some  time  back 
he  had  been  most  freely  supplied  with 
money.  Scarcely  a  week  passed  over  with- 
out a  line  from  Abel  Kraus  to  say  that  such 
or  such  a  sum  was  placed  to  his  credit ; 
and  Dalton  once  more  reveled  in  those 
spendthrift  habits  that  he  loved.  At  mo- 
ments, little  flashes  of  prudential  resolve 
would  break  upon  him.  Thoughts  of  Ire- 
land and  of  the  "  old  place  "  would  arise, 
and  he  would  half  determine  on  soma 
course  of  economy  which  might  a^in 
restore  him  to  his  home  and  country.  But 
the  slightest  prospect  of  immediate  pleasure 
was  sufficient  to  rout  these  wise  resolves, 
and  Baden  was  precisely  the  spot  to  suggest 
such  "  distractions."  "There  w^as  nothing 
Peter  so  much  liked  in  the  life  of  this 
watering-place  as  the  facility  with  which 
acquaintance  was  formed.  The  stately 
reserve  of  English  people  was  his  antipathy, 
and  here  he  saw  that  all  this  was  laid  aside, 
and  that  people  conversed  freely  with  the 
neighbor  that  chance  had  given,  and  that 
even  intimacies  grew  up  between  those  who 
scarcely  knew  each  other's  names. 

Whatever  might  be  thought  of  these 
practices  by  more  fastidious  critics,  to 
Peter  Dalton  they  appeared  admirable.     In 
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Jii.<  estimation  the  world  was  a  gi'eat  Donny- 
l)ro()k  Fair,  where  everybody  came  to  amuse 
and  be  amused.  Grave  faces  and  careworn 
looks,  lie  thought,  should  stay  at  home, 
and  not  disturb  the  harmony  of  what  he 
deemed  a  great  convivial  gathering. 

It  may  easily  be  guessed  from  this  what 
c^ltifcc'C'S  of  persons  found  access  to  his  in- 
tiLu.^c'y,  and  how  every  smootli-tongued 
adventurer, every  well-dressed  and  jdausible- 
looking  pretender  to  fasliion.  became  his 
companion.  Nothing  hut  honest  Peter's 
ignorance  of  foreign  languages  set  any 
limit  to  hi?  acquaintance  ;  and,  even  with 
this,  he  had  a  shake-hands  intimacy  with 
every  Chevalier  d'lndustrie  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  a  cigar-lending-and-ligliting 
treatv  with  every  long-haired  Pole  in 
Baden. 

As  he  dined  every  day  at  the  Cursaal,  he 
seldom  returned  home  of  an  evening  with- 
out some  three  or  four  chance  acquaint- 
ances, whom  he  presented  to  Nelly  without 
knowing  their  names.  But  they  were  sure 
to  be  "tip-top  chaps,"  and  "up  to  every- 
thing." Not  that  the  latter  eulogy  was 
much  of  an  exaggeration — the  majority  of 
them,  indeed,  well  deserving  such  a  pane- 
gyric. If  Dalton's  long  stories  about  Ire- 
land and  its  joys  or  grievances  were  very 
uninteresting  to  these  gentlemen,  they 
found  some  compensation  in  the  goodness 
of  his  wine  and  the  abundance  of  his  cigars; 
and  hock  and  tobacco  digested  many  a 
story  wliich,  Avithout  such  adjuncts,  would 
never  have  found  a  listener.  Play  is,  how- 
ever, so  paramount  to  all  else  at  Baden, 
that,  as  the  season  advanced,  even  a  hot 
supper  from  the  "  Eussie  "  and  an  ice-pail 
iidl  of  champagne-flasks  could  not  attract 
the  company  from  tlie  fascinations  of  the 
gaming-table,  and  Peter  saw  that  his  choice 
spirits  were  deserting  him. 

"You  live  so  far  away,"  cried  one. 
"Your  house  is  full  a  mile  from  the 
Cursaal." 

"There  is  such  a  climb-up  to  that  crib 
of  yours,  Dalton,"  cried  another.  "  One 
can't  manage  it  in  this  hot  v/eather.  Why 
won't  you  pitch  your  tent  in  the  plain  ? 
It's  like  going  up  the  Eighi  to  try  and 
reach  your  quarters." 

Such  and  such  like  were  the  polite 
admonitions  administered  by  those  who 
wanted  a  convenient  lounge  for  their  spare 
half-hours,  and  who,  while  affecting  to 
think  of  their  friend,  were  simply  con- 
sulting what  suited  themselves.  And  is 
this  j^hilosophy  confined  only  to  Baden  ? 
Is  not  the  world  full  of  friendships  tliat, 
like  cab-fares,  are  regulated  by  the  mile  ? 
The  man  who  is  half  a  brother  to  you  while 


you  live  on  tlie  Boulevard  de  Gaud,  be* 
comes  estranged  from  your  bosom  when  yon 
remove  to  tlie  Champs  Elysecs ;  and  in 
these  days  of  rapid  tran.sport,  ten  minutes' 
walk  Avould  separate  the  most  devoted 
attachments. 

Dalton's  pride  was  at  first  wounded  by 
these  remonstrances  ;  but  his  scconci 
tlioughts  led  him  to  think  them  more 
reasonable,  and  even  elevated  tlie  grum- 
blers in  his  esteem.  "  Sur^,  ain't  they  the 
height  of  the  fashion  ?  ^ure,  isn't  every- 
body trying  to  get  them  ?  Is  it  any  wonder 
they  wouldn't  scale  a  mountain  for  sake  of 
a  glass  of  wine  ? "  The  quiet  home,  so 
dear  to  him  by  many  an  association — the 
little  window  that  looked  out  upon  the 
I  Alien  Schloss,  and  beside  which  Nelly  sat 
with  him  each  evening — the  small  garden 
underneath,  where  Hans  cultivated  his 
beautiful  carnations,  and  where  many  a 
little  figure  graced  some  bed  or  alle}' — 
all  became  now  distasteful.  "The  stairs 
creaked  dreadfully  ;  he  didn't  think  they 
were  quite  safe.  The  ceilings  were  so  low, 
there  was  no  breathing  in  the  rooms.  The 
hill  would  be  the  death  of  him  ;  he  had 
]mins  in  his  knees  for  half  the  night  after 
he  climbed  it."  Even  the  bracing  air  of 
the  mountain,  that  was  his  once  boast  and 
pride,  was  now  a  "  searching,  cutting  wind, 
that  went  through  you  like  a  knife."  It 
was  a  mean-looking  little  place,  too,  over  a 
toy-shop,  "  and  Hans  himself  wasn't  what 
he  used  to  be." 

Alas  !  there  was  some  truth  in  this  last 
complaint.  He  had  grown  more  silent  and 
more  absent  than  ever  ;  sometimes  would 
pass  whole  days  without  a  word,  or  remain 
seated  in  his  little  garden  absorbed  in 
deep  thought.  The  frequenters  of  his  shop 
would  seek  in  vain  for  him,  and  were 
it  not  for  Nelly,  who,  in  her  father's 
absence,  would  steal  down  the  stairs  and 
speak  to  them,  the  place  would  have 
seemed  deserted.  On  one  or  two  occasions 
she  had  gone  so  far  as  to  be  his  deputy,  and 
sold  little  articles  for  him  ;  but  her  dread 
of  her  father's  knowing  it  had  made  her  ill 
for  half  the  day  after. 

It  was,  then,  a  dreadful  blow  to  Nelly 
when  her  father  decided  on  leaving  the 
place.  Not  alone  that  it  was  dear  by  so 
many  memories,  but  that  its  seclusion 
enabled  her  to  saunter  out  at  will  under  the 
shade  of  the  forest  trees,  and  roam  for 
hours  along  the  little  lanes  of  the  deep 
wood.  In  Hans,  too,  she  took  the  liveliest 
interest.  He  had  been  their  fiiend  when 
the  world  went  worst  with  them  ;  his  kind- 
ness had  lightened  many  a  weary  burden, 
and  his  wise   counsels    relieved    many  a 
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gloomy  hour.  It  was  true  that  of  late  l\c 
was  greatly  altered.  His  books,  Jiis  favorite 
volvuiies  of  Uhland  and  Tieck,  were  never 
opened.  He  never  sat,  as  of  yore,  in  the 
garden,  burnishing  up  his  quaint  old  frag- 
ments of  armor,  or  gazing  with  rapture  on 
his  strange  amulets  against  evil.  Even  to 
the  little  ballads  that  she  sang  he  seemecl 
*  inattentive  and  indifferent,  and  would  not 
stop  to  listen  beneath  the  window  as  he 
once  did. 

His  worldly  circumstances,  too,  were 
declining.  He  neglected  his  shop  alto- 
gether— ho  made  no  excursions  as  of  old  to 
Worms  or  Nuremberg  for  new  toys.  The 
young  generation  of  purchasers  found  little 
they  cared  for  in  his  antiquated  stores,  and, 
after  laughing  at  the  quaintold  devices  by 
which  a  past  age  had  been  amused,  they 
left  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  Nelly  tried 
to  infuse  some  interest  into  the  pursuit 
which  once  had  been  his  passion.  All  the 
little  histories  he  used  to  weave  around  his 
toys,  the  delusions  of  fancy  in  which  he 
reveled,  were  dissipated  and  gone,  and  he 
seemed  like  one  suddenly  awakened  from 
a  delicious  dream  to  the  consciousness 
of  some  afflicting  fact.  He  strenuously 
avoided  the  Daltons,  too,  and  even  watched 
eagerly  for  moments  of  their  absence  to 
steal  out  and  walk  in  the  garden.  Wlicn 
by  chance  they  did  meet,  his  manner, 
instead  of  its  old  cordiality,  was  cold  and 
respectful  ;  and  he,  whose  eyes  once 
sparkled  Avith  delight  when  si)oken  to,  now 
stood  uncovered,  and  with  downcast  looks, 
till  tliey  went  by  him. 

No  wonder,  then,  if  Dalton  thought  him 
changed. 

"'Tis  nothing  but  envy's  killing  him, 
Nelly,"  said  he.  "As  long  as  we  were 
poor  like  himself,  he  Avas  happ}-.  It  grati- 
fied the  creature's  pride  t:hat  wo  v\'ere 
behind  with  the  rent ;  and  while  he  was 
buying  them  images,  he  Avas  a  kind  of 
a  patron  to  you  ;  but  he  can't  bear  to 
see  us  Avell  off — that's  the  secret  of  it  all. 
'"Tis  our  prosperity  is  poison  to  him," 

To  no  end  did"^  Nelly  try  to  undeceive 
her  fatlier  on  this  head.  It  was  a  corollary 
to  his  old  theory  about  "  the  '  bad  dhro]) ' 
that  Avas  always  in  Ioav  peojile."  In  vain 
did  she  remind  him  of  poor  Ilanserl's  Avell- 
tried  friendship,  and  the  delicacy  of  a 
kindness  that  m  no  rank  of  life  could  have 
been  surpassed,  Dalton  Avas  rooted  in  his 
opinion,  and  oppot^ition  only  rendered  him 
more  unforgiving. 

Quite  forgetting  the  relations  which  once 
subsisted  betAveen  them,  he  saw  nothing  in 
Hanserl's  conduct  but  black  ingratitude. 
"The   little   chap,"  he  Avould  say,   "  Avas 


never  out  of  the  house  ;  Ave  treated  him 
like  one  of  the  family,  and  look  at  him 
now  !  You  saAV  him  yourself,  Nelly — you 
saAV  him  shed  tears  the  other  day  when  you 
spoke  of  the  princess.  Was  that  spite  or 
not— tell  me  tliat  ?  He  couldn't  speak  for 
anger  Avhcn  you  told  him  Frank  was  an 
officer. " 

"  Oh,  hoAv  you  mistake  these  signs  of 
emotion,  dearest  father  !  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  I  know  nothing— I'm 
too  old — I'm  in  my  dotage,  'Tis  my  daugh- 
ter Nelly  understands  the  world,  and"^  is 
able  to  teach  me.'' 

"  AYould  that  I  kncAV  even  less  of  it ; 
Avould  that  I  could  fall  back  to  the  ignorance 
of  those  days  Avhen  all  our  world  was  Avithin 
these  walls!" 

"  And  be  cutting  the  images,.  I  hope, 
again!"  raid  he,  scornfully;  "why  don't  you 
Avish  for  til  at?  It  was  an  elegant  trade  for 
i  a  young  lady  of  your  name  and  family  ! 
Well,  if  there's  anything  drives  me  ma"d, 
it's  to  think  that  all  them  blasted  figures  )s 
scattered  about  the  world,  and  one  docfirt 
knov,^  at  what  minute  they'll  turn  up  against 
you!"^ 

"  Nay,  father,"  said  she,  smiling  sadly; 
"  you  once  took  an  interest  in  them  great 
as  my  ov/n." 

"  It  only  shows,  then,  how  poverty  can 
break  a  man's  spirit." 

Discussions  like  these,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  only  confii-med  Dalton  in  his  dislike 
to  his  old  abode,  and  Nelly  at  last  saw  that 
all  resistance  to  his  Avill  Avas  hopelcsG.  At 
last  he  peremptorily  ordered  her  to  give 
Hans  notice)  of  their  intended  removal,  for 
he  liad  fixed  upon  a  house  in  the  Lichten- 
thal  Alley  to  suit  them  exactly.  It  AA^as  a 
villa  which  had  a  fcAV  months  before  been 
purchased  and  fitted  up  by  a  young  French 
count,  Avhose  gains  at  the  gaming-table 
had  been  enormous.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
he  taken  possession  of  his  sumptuous  abode 
than  "  luck  "  turned;  ho  lost  CA'erything in 
the  world,  and  finished  his  career  by  sui- 
cide! In  a  colony  of  gamblers,  Avhere 
superstition  has  an  overweening  influence, 
none  could  be  found  rash  enough  to  suc- 
ceed to  so  ill-omened  a  possession;  and  thus, 
for  nigh  half  the  season, the  house  continued 
shut  up  and  unoccupied.  Dalton,  Avhose 
mind  Avas  strongly  tinctured  Avith  fears  of 
this  kind,  A'ct  felt  a  species  of  heroism  in 
showing  that  he  Avas  not  to  be  deterred  by 
the  dangers  that  others  avoided;  and  as 
Aliel  Kraus,  to  Avhom  the  property  now  be- 
longed, continually  assured  him  "  it  was 
just  the  house  for  Aw/,"  Peter  overcame  his 
scruples,  and  Avent  to  see  it. 

Although  of  small  extent,  it  was  princelv 
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in  its  arrangements.  Notliing  that  French 
caste  and  elegance  conld  sniiply  was  want- 
ing, and  it  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  tliat 
costly  sjilcndor  which  in  our  own  day  rivals 
all  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  "  the 
Regency."'  Indeed,  it  must  he  owned  that 
ho-iHSt  l^eter  tliought  it  far  too  iine  to  live 
in.  ae  trod  the  carpets  Avililr-*..  nervous  fear 
of  crushing  tlie  cmhroidery,  and  he  sat 
dovn  on  the  brocaded  sofa  with  as  much 
teri'or  as  though  it  were  glass.  How  he  was 
ever  to  go  asleep  in  a  bed  where  Cupid  and 
angels  were  seulpt".red  in  such  endless 
jjrofusion,  he  couldn't  imagine;  and  he 
actually  shrank  back  with  shame  from  his 
(.wn  face,  as  he  surveyed  it  Avithintho  silver 
f  "ame  of  a  costh''  toilet-glass. 

Such  were  his  im2)ressions  as  he  walked 
through  the  rooms  with  Abel,  and  saw,  as 
the  covers  were  removed  from  lusters  and 
mirrors,  some  new  and  more  dazzling  object 
at  each  moment  reveal  itself.  He  listened 
v/ith  astonishment  to  the  account  of  the 
enormous  sums  lavislied  on  these  sumptuous 
articles,  and  heard  how  twenty,  or  thirty, 
or  forty  thousand  francs  had  been  given  for 
this  or  that  piece  of  luxury. 

Wluit  was  forty  najioleons  a  month  for 
sucli  splendor!  Kraus  was  actually  lending 
him  the  villa  at  such  a  price;  and  what  a 
surprise  for  Nelly,  when  he  should  show 
her  tlie  little  drawing-room  in  rose-damask 
he  meant  for  herself;  and  then  there  was  a 
delightful  arbor  in  the  garden  to  smoke  in; 
and  the  whole  distance  from  the  Cursaal 
was  not  above  ten  minutes'  walk.  Peter's 
fancy  ran  over  rapidly  all  the  jjllifieations 
such  a  possession  would  entail;'  and  if  he 
wislied,  for  his  own  sake,  that  there  were 
less  magniScence,  he  consoled  himself  by 
thinking  of  the  eifect  it  would  have  upon 
others.  As  he  remarked  to  himself, 
'^'There's  many  thinks  more  of  the  gilding 
than  the  gingerbread!"' 

If  Nelly's  sorow  at  leaving  Hanserl's 
house  was  deep  and  sincere,  it  became 
downright  misery  when  she  learned  to  what 
they  were  about  to  remove.  Slie  foresaw 
the  impulse  his  extravagance  w^ould  receive 
from  such  a  residence,  and  how  all  the 
costliness  of  decoration  would  suggest 
wasteful  outlay.  Her  father  had  not  of 
late  confided  to  her  the  circumstances  of  his 
income.  He  who  once  could  not  change  a 
crown  without  consulting  her,  and  calling 
in  her  aid  to  count  tlie  pieces  and  test  tbeir 
genuineness,  would  now  negotiate  the  most 
imi)ortant  dealings  without  her  knowledge. 
From  his  former  distrust  of  Kraus  he  grew 
to  believe  him  the  perfection  of  honesty. 
There  is  something  so  captivating  to  a 
wasteful  man  in  being  freely  supplied  with 


money — with  receiving  his  advances  in  a 
spirit  of  api)arent  frankness — that  he  would 
lind  it  im2)ossible  to  connect  such  liberality 
with  a  mean  or  interested  motive.  K^aus's 
little  back  room  was  then  a  kind  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  could  dig  at  discretion; 
and  if,  in  an  unusiud  acce^s  of  prudence, 
honest  Peter  would  ask,  ''How  do  we  stand, 
Abel  ?"'  Kraus  was  sure  to  be  too  busy  to ' 
look  at  the  books,  and  would  sirajily  reply, 
"  What  docs  it  matter?  How  much  do  you 
want?"  From  such  a  dialogue  as  this 
Dalton  would  issue  forth  the  happiest  of 
men,  muttering  to  himself  how  differently 
the  world  would  have  gone  with  him  if  he 
*'  had  known  that  little  chap  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago. " 

WJtliout  oiie  gleam  of  comfort — with 
terror  on  every  side — poor  Nelly  took  pos- 
session of  her  splendor  to  pass  days  of  un- 
broken sorrow.  Gloomy  as  the  unknown 
future  seemed,  the  tidings  she  received  of 
Kate  and  Frank  were  still  sadder. 

From  her  sister  she  never  heard  directly. 
A  few  lines  from  Madame  de  Heidendorf, 
from  a  country  house  near  St.  Petersburg, 
told  her  that  the  prince  had  not  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  imperial  permission,  and 
that  the  marrige  was  deferred  indefinitely; 
meanwhile,the  betrothed  princess  lived  a  life 
of  strict  seclusion  as  tb.e  etiquette  required, 
seeing  none  but  such  members  of  the  royal 
family  as  deigned  to  visit  her.  Poor 
Nelley's  heart  w^as  nigh  to  bursting  as  she 
thought  over  her  dear  Kate — the  gay  and 
brilliant  child,  the  happy,  joyous  girl,  now 
pining  away  in  dreary  im]u-isonment.  This 
image  was  never  out  of  her  mind,  and  she 
would  sit  hour  after  hour  in  tears  for  her 
poor  sister.  What  fortune  happiness,  how- 
ever great  it  might  be,  could  repay  a  youth 
passed  in  misery  like  this  ?  AYhat  splendor 
could  efface  the  impression  of  this  dreary 
solitude,  aw^ay  from  all  who  loved  and  cared 
for  her? 

Of  Frank,  the  tidings  were  worse  again. 
A  short  and  scarcely  intelligible  note  from 
Count  Stephen  informed  her  that,  "al- 
though the  court-martial  had  ju'onounced 
a  sentence  of  death,  the  emperor,  rather 
than  stain  a  name  distinguished  by  so 
many  traits  of  devotion  to  his  house,  had 
commuted  the  punishment  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  at  Moncacs.  "  There  was," 
he  added,  "a  slight  hope  that,  after  some 
years,  even  this  might  be  relaxed,  and  ban- 
ishment from  the  imperial  dominions  sub- 
stituted. Meanwhile."  said  the  old  soldier, 
"  I  have  retired  forever  from  a  career 
where,  up  to  this  hour,  no  stain  of  dishonor 
attached  to  me.  The  name  which  I  bore 
so  long  with  distinction  is  now  branded 
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with  shnme,  and  I  leave  the  service  to  pass 
the  few  remaining  days  of  my  life  wherever 
obscurity  can  best  hide  my  sorrow  and  my 
ignominy ! " 

Although  Nelly  at  once  answered  this 
afflicting  letter,  and  wrote  again  and  again 
to  Vienna,  to  Milan,  and  to  Prague,  she 
never  received  any  reply,  nor  conld  obtain 
the  slightest  clue  to  what  the  sentence  on 
Frank  referred.  To  conceal  these  terrible 
events  from  her  father  was  her  first  impulse; 
and  although  she  often  accused  herself  of 
duplicity  for  so  doing,  .she  invariably  came 
round  to  her  early  determination.  To 
what  end  imbitter  the  few  moments  of  ease 
he  had  enjoyed  for  years  past?  Why  trouble 
him  about  Avhat  is  irremediable,  and  make 
him  miserable  about  those  from  whom  his 
careless  indifference  asks  nothing  and 
requires  nothing?  Time  enough  when  the 
future  looks  brighter,  to  speak  of  the  sor- 
rows of  the  past! 

This  task  of  secrecy  was  not  a  difficult 
one.  Dalton's  was  not  a  nature  to  specu- 
late on  possible  mischances  so  much  as  to 
hope  for  impossible  good  turns  of  fortune; 
and  Vvdien  he  knew  that  Kate  had  sent  him 
mone}',  and  Frank  did  not  ask  for  any,  the 
measure  of  his  contentment  was  filled. 
Kate  was  a  princess,  and  Frank  an  officer 
of  hussars;  and  that  they  were  as  happy  as 
the  day  was  long  he  would  have  taken  an 
oath  before  any  "justice  of  the  quorum," 
Dimply  because  he  saw  no  reason  why 
they  ongl:t  not  to  be  so;  and  v/hen  he 
drank  their  healths  every  day  after  dinner, 
and  finished  a  bumper  of  champagne  to 
their  memory,  he  perfectly  satisfied  his 
conscience  that  he  had  discharged  every 
parental  duty  in  their  behalf.  His  "  God 
bless  you,  my  darling  clidd!"  was  the 
extent  of  his  piety  as  of  his  affection;  and 
S3  he  lived  in  the  firm  belief  that  he  had  a 
heart  overflowing  with  good,  and  kind,  and 
generous  sentiments.  The  only  unpleasant 
feelings  he  had  arose  for  Nelly.  Her  eyes, 
that  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  showed  recent 
tears,  her  pale  face,  her  anxious,  nervous 
manner,  worried  and  amazed  him.  "There's 
something  strange  about  that  girl,"  he 
would  say  to  himself;  "she  would  sing  the 
whole  day  long  when  we  hadn't  a  shilling 
beyond  the  price  of  our  dinner;  she  was  as 
merry  as  a  lark,  cutting  out  them  images 
till  two  or  three  o'clock  of  aYnorning:  and 
now  that  we  have  lashings  and  leavings  of 
everything,  with  all  manner  of  diversions 
about  us,  there  she  sits  mojung  and  fretting 
the  whole  day."  His  ingenuity  could  de- 
tect no  explanation  for  this.  "  To  be  sure, 
she  was  lame,  and  it  might  grieve  her  to 
look  at  dancing,  in  which  she  could  take 


no  part.  But  when  did  she  ever  show 
signs  of  an  envious  nature?  She  was 
growing  old,  too— at  least  she  was  six  or 
seven-and-twenty — and  no  prospect  of  being 
married;  l)ut  was  Nelly  the  girl  to  grieve 
over  this?  Were  not  all  her  affections  and 
all  her  hopes  homeI)onnd?  'Twasn't  fret- 
ting to  be  back/iii  Ireland  that  she  could 
be! — she  knew  little  of  it  before  she  left 
it."  And  thus  he  was  at  the  end  of  all  his 
surmises  without  being  nearer  the  solution. 

We  have  said  enough  to  i-how  that  iS'elly's 
sorrow  was  not  causeless,  and  that  she  had 
good  reason  to  regret  the  days  of  even  tlieir 
hardest  fortune. 

"Had  we  been  but  contented  as  we 
were!"  cried  she;  "had  we  resisted  am- 
bitions for  which  we  were  unfitted,  and 
turned  away  from  paths  in  life  too  steep 
and  too  arduous  for  our  strength,  Vv^e  might 
have  been  hai)py  now!  Who  can  say,  too, 
what  development  of  mind  and  intelligence 
should  not  have  come  of  this  life  of  daily 
effort  and  exertion?  Fnmk  would  have 
grown  manly,  patient,  and  self-relying — 
Kate  would  liave  been,  as  she  ever  was,  the 
light  of  our  home,  making  us  sharers  in  all 
those  gifts  of  her  own  bright  and  happ}^ 
nature — while  even  I  might  have  risen  to 
worthier  efforts  of  skill  than  those  poor 
failures  I  have  now  to  blush  for." 

Such  were  the  regrets  which  filled  her 
heart',  as  she  sat  many  an  hour  in  solitude, 
grieving  over  the  past,  and  yet  afraid  to  face 
the  future. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 


AN    ACT    OP    SETTLEMENT. 


Were  we  disposed  to  heroics,  we  might 
compare  Mrs.  Ricketts's  sensations,  on  en- 
tering the  grounds  of  the  villa,  to  the  feel- 
ings experienced  by  the  ancient  Gauls 
when,  from  the  heights  of  the  Alps,  they 
gazed  down  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Ital3^ 
If  less  colored  by  the  glorious  hues  of  con- 
quering ambition,  they  were  not  the  less 
practical.  She  saw  that,  with  her  habitual 
good  fortune,  she  had  piloted  the  Ricketts 
barque  into  a  safe  and  pleasant  anchorage, 
where  she  might  at  her  leisure  refit  and  lay 
in  stores  for  future  voyaging.  Already  she 
knew  poor  Dalton,  as  she  herself  said,  from 
"  cover  to  cover" — she  had  sounded  all  the 
shallows  and  shoals  of  his  nature,  and  read 
his  vanity,  his  vainglorious  importance, 
and  his  selfish  pride,  as  though  they  were 
])rinted  on  his  forehead.  Were  Nelly  to  be 
like  Kate,  the  victory,  she  thought,  could 
not  be  very  difficult.     "  Let  her  have  but 
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one  predominant  passion,  and  be  it  love  of 
admiration,  avarice,  a  taste  for  dress,  for 
scandal,  or  for  grand  society,  it  matters 
not,  1*11  soon  make  her  my  own.'' 

"  Tiiis  will  do,  Martha  '!"  whispered  she, 
m  Miss  Rickett:j's  ear,  as  they  drove  up  ihe 
approach. 

"  [  diink  so,"  Avas  the  low-uttered  reply. 

''  Tell  Scroope  to  be  cautious — very  cau- 
tious," whispered  she  once  more  ;  and  then 
turned  to  Dalton,  to  e\i)atiate  on  the  beauty 
of  the  grounds,  and  tlie  exquisite  taste  dis- 
played in  their  arrangement. 

*'  It  has  cost  me  a  mint  of  money,"  said 
D-alton,  giving  way  irresistibly  to  his  in- 
stinct of  boastfulness.  "  Many  of  those 
trees  you  see  there  came  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  not  only  the  trees,  but  the 
earth  that's  round  them." 

"  Did  you  hear  that,  Martha?"  inter- 
posed Mrs.  Ricketts.  "  Mr.  Dalton  very 
wisely  remarks  that  man  is  of  all  lands, 
while  the  inferior  productions  of  nature 
require  their  native  soils  as  a  condition  of 
existence." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  "  said  Dalton,  fathering 
the  sentiment  at  once ;  "  'tis  only  the 
blacks  that  can't  bear  the  cowld.  But, 
after  all,  maybe  they're  not  the  same  as 
ourselves. " 

'•'  I  own  I  never  could  think  them  so," 
smiled  Mrs.  Eieketts,  as  though  the  very 
appearance  of  Peter  Dalton  had  confirmed 
the  prejudice 

'*'  Faix  !  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that," 
said  he,  delightedly.  ''  'Tis  many's  the 
battle  Nelly  and  me  has  about  that  very 
thing.  There's  the  villa,  now — what  d'ye 
think  of  it  ?" 

"  Charming — beautiful — a  paradise  !" 

"  Quite  a.]iiii-adise  !''  echoed  Martha. 

"  'Tis  a  miglity  expensive  paradise,  let 
me  tell  you,"  broke  in  Peter.  "  I've  a 
gardener,  and  four  chaps  under  him,  and 
sorrow  a  thing  I  ever  see  them  do  but  cut 
nosegays  and  stick  little  bits  of  wood  in  the 
ground,  with  hard  names  writ  on  them  ; 
that's  what  they  call  gardening  here.  iVs 
for  a  spade  or  a  hoe,  there's  not  one  in  the 
country ;  they  do  everything  with  a  case- 
knife  and  watering-pot." 

*'  You  amaze  me,"  said  Mrs.  Ricketts, 
who  was  determined  on  being  instructed  in 
horticulture. 

"  Tiiere's  a  fellow  now,  with  a  bundle  of 
moss-roses  for  Nelly,  and  there's  another 
putting  out  the  parrot's  cage  under  a  tree 
— that's  the  day's  w^ork  for  both  of  them." 

"  And  are  you  not  happy  to  think  how 
your  ample  means  diffuse  ease  and  enjoy- 
ment on  all  round  you?  Don't  tell  me  that 
the  pleasure  you  feel  is  not  perfect  ecstasy." 


"  That's  one  way  of  considering  it,"  said 
Dalton,  dubiously,  for  he  was  not  piite  sure 
whether  he  could  or  could  not  yield  his 
concurrence. 

''But  if  peoi)le  didn't  la-la-la " 

"  Lay  abed,  you  mean,"  cried  Dalton  ; 
"■  that's  just  what  they  do  ;  a  German 
wouldn't  ask  to  awake  at  all,  if  it  wasn't  to 
light  his  pi})e." 

"■  I  meant  la-la-labor  ;  if  they  didn't 
la-labor  the  ground,  we  should  all  be 
starved." 

"  No  political  economy,  Scroope,"  cried 
Mrs.  Ricketts  ;  "I  will  not  permit  it.  That 
dreadful  science  is  a  passion  with  him,  Mr. 
Dalton." 

"  Is  it  ?"  said  Peter,  confusedly,  to  whose 
ears  the  word  economy  only  suggested  no- 
tions of  saving  and  sparing.  "  1  can  only 
say,"  added  he,  after  a  pause,  "  tastes 
differ,  and  I  never  could  abide  it  at  all." 

"  I  was  certain  of  it,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Ricketts  ;  ''  but  here  comes  a  young  lady 
towards  us — Miss  Dalton,  I  feel  it  must  be. " 

The  surmise  was  quite  correct.  It  was 
Nelly,  who,  in  expectation  of  meeting  her 
father,  had  walked  down  from  the  house, 
and  now,  seeing  a  carriage,  stood  half  irreso- 
lute what  to  do. 

"  Yes,  that's  NcJly,"  cried  Dalton,  spring- 
ing down  to  the  ground  ;  ''  she'll  be  off 
now,  for  she  thinks  it's  visitors  come  to  see 
the  place." 

While  Dalton  hastened  to  overtake  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ricketts  had  time  to  de- 
scend and  shake  out  all  heridumage — a  pro- 
ceeding of  manual  dexterity  to  which 
Martha  mainly  contributed  ;  indeed,  it  was 
almost  artistic  in  its  W'ay  ;  for,  while  feathers 
were  disposed  to  droop  here,  and  lace 
taught  to  fall  gracefully  there,  the  fair  Zoe 
assumed  the  peculiar  mood  in  which  she 
determined  on  conquest. 

"  How  do  I  look,  Martha  ?"  said  she, 
bridling  uj),  and  then  smiling. 

"  A^ery  sweetly — quite  charming,"  rejilied 
Martha. 

"  I  know  that,"  said  the  other,  pettish- 
ly ;  "but  am  I  maternal — am  I  affec- 
tionate ?" 

"  Very  maternal — most  affectionate,"  was 
the  answer. 

"  You're  a  fool,"  said  Mrs.  Ricketts, 
contemptuously  ;  but  had  barely  time  to 
restore  her  features  to  their  original  bland- 
ness,  when  Nelly  came  u]).  The  few  words 
in  which  her  father  had  announced  Mrs. 
Ricketts  spoke  of  her  as  one  wdio  had 
known  and  been  kind  to  Kate,  and  Nelly 
wanted  no  stronger  recommendation  to  her 
esteem. 

The  quiet,  gentle  manner  of  the  young 
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girl,  the  almost  humble  simplicity  of  her 
dress,  iit  once  suggested  to  Mrs.  Ricketts  the 
tone  proper  for  the  occasion,  and  she 
decided  on  being  natural  ;  which,  to  say 
truth,  was  tlie  most  remote  thiug  from 
nature  it  is  well  possible  to  conceiA^e.  Poor 
Nelly  was  not,  however,  a  very  shrewd 
critic,  and  she  felt  quite  happy  to  be  so 
much  at  her  ease  as  they  walked  along  to 
the  house  together. 

Mr:^.  Ricketts  stiw  that  Kate  was  the  key- 
note to  all  her  sister's  affection,  and  there- 
fore talked  away  of  her  unceasingly.  To  have 
heard  her,  one  would  have  thought  they 
had  been  inseparable,  and  that  Kate  had 
confided  to  the  dear  old  lady  the  most 
secret  thoughts  of  her  heart.  The  amiable 
Zoe  did,  indeed,  contrive  to  elfecfc  this 
rather  by  the  aid  of  an  occasional  sigh,  a 
tone  of  lamentation  and  sorrow,  than  by  di- 
rect assertion  ;  all  conveying  the  impres- 
sion that  she  was  cut  to  the  heart  about  some- 
thing, but  would  rather  be  "  brayed  in  a 
mortar"  than  tell  it.  Martha's  mild  and 
submissive  manner  won  rapidly  on  IS^elly, 
and  she  wondered  whether  Kate  had  liked 
her.  In  fact,  the  visitors  were  all  so  very 
unlike  the  usual  company. her  father  pre- 
sented to  her,  she  felt  disj)osed  to  think  the 
best  of  them  ;  and  even  Scroope  came  in 
for  a  share  of  licr  good  opinion. 

Tlie  interior  of  the  villa  changed  the 
current  of  conversation,  and  now  Mrs. 
Ricketts  felt  herself  at  home  examining  the 
rich  brocade  of  the  hangings,  the  bronzes, 
and  the  inlaid  tables. 

"  Lyons  silk — twenty-four  francs  a 
meter  ! "  whispered  she  to  Scroope. 

*•'  I  thought  they  hadn't  a  s-s-sixpence," 
observed  the  other. 

''  All  these  things  are  new,  Scroope  ! — 
all  new  ! " 

"  T — I — I  was  observing  that,  sister." 

"  What  a  creature  he  is,  Scroope  I — what 
a  creature  ! " 

''  And  the  daughter,  I  suspect,  is  only 
ha-jui-half-witted. "' 

'•'  Humph!"  ejaculated  Zoe,  as  though  she 
did  not  quite  coincide  witli  that  opinion. 

The  confidential  dialogue  was  broken  in 
upon  by  Dalton,  who,  having  dragged  the 
poor  general  over  the  terrace  and  flower- 
garden,  was  now  showing  him  the  inside  of 
the  dwelling. 

•'•If  I  could  but  see  dear  Kate  here  !  " 
sighed  Mrs.  Ricketts,  as  she  slowly  sank 
into  a  downy  chair,  "  I'd  fancy  this  was 
horne.  It's  all  so  like  herself— such  grace- 
ful elegance,  such  tasteful  splendor." 

"It's  neat— I  think  it's  neat,"  said  Dal- 
ton, almost  bursting  with  the  effort  to  re- 
press his  delight. 

VOL.  VI. — 19 


"  Oh,  sir,  it's  princely  !  It's  woilhy  the 
great  name  of  its  possessor.  Dear  Kate 
often  told  me  of  her  beautiful  home." 

"  I  thought  you  li-li-lived  over  a  toy- 
shop ?     Foglass  said  you  li-lived " 

"  So  we  did,  while  the  i)luce  was  getting 
ready,"  said  Dalton,  flushing. 

"Just  let  me  sit  here,  and  watch  the 
ripi)ling  of  that  shining  river  !  '*  sighed  Mrs. 
Ricketts.  laying  her  hand  on  Dalton's,  and, 
by  a  melting  look,  withdrawing  him  from 
Scroope's  unlucky  reminiscence.  "If  I 
could  but  ])ass  the  night  here,  I  feel  it 
Avould  be  ecstasy." 

"  What  easier,  if  it's  in  earnest  you  are  ?  " 
cried  Dalton.  "We  never  make  use  of 
this  little  drawing-room.  Kelly  will  get 
you  a  bed  put  up  in  it  in  five  minutes." 

"  Isn't  that  Irish,  Scroope  ? — isn't  that 
what  I  often  told  you  of  Ireland  H  "  cried 
Zoe,  as  her  eyes  glistened. 

"  Well,  but  I'm  not  joking,"  resumed 
Dalton  ;  "  small  as  the  place  is,  we  can 
make  room  for  you  all.  We'll  put  Miss 
Martha  in  Nelly's  room,  and  the  general 
can  have  mine  ;  and  there's  a  mighty  snug 
little  place  for  you  in  the  garden. " 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear  Ireland,  how  I 
love  you  ! "  said  Mrs.  Ricketts,  closing  her 
eyes,  and  affecting  to  talk  in  her  sleep. 

"  There's  worse  places,"  murmured  Dal- 
ton, who  drank  in  national  flattery  as  the 
pleasantest  "'  tipple  "  after  ])ersonal.  "  But 
say  the  word,  now,  and  see  if  we  won't  make 
you  comfortable." 

"  Comfortable  ! — you  mean  happy,  su 
premely  hapjiy,"  ejuculated  Zoe. 

"And  there's  no  inconvenience  in  it, 
none  whatever,"  continued  Dalton,  who 
now  was  breast-high  in  his  plot.  "  That's 
a  fine  thing  in  this  little  town  of  Baden  ; 
3'ou  can  have  everything  at  a  moment's 
warning,  from  a  sirloin  of  beef  to  a  strmt- 
waistcoat.'' 

Now  Mrs.  Ricketts  laughed,  till  her  ejics 
overflowed  with  tears,  at  Dalton's  droll«?ry  ; 
and  Scrooi)e,  too,  cackled  his  own  peculiar 
cry  ;  and  the  old  general  chimed  in  with  a 
faint  wheezing  sound — a  cross  between  the 
wail  of  an  infant  and  a  death-]-attle  ;  in  the 
midst  of  which  Dalton  hurried  away  to 
seek  Nelly,  who  was  showing  the  garden  to 
Martha. 

"Now,  mind  me,  Scroope,"  cried  Mrs. 
Ricketts,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  "  no 
selfishness,  no  eternal  trouble  about  your 
own  comfort.  We  may  probably  oass  the 
summer  here,  and " 

"But  I — I — I  won't  sleep  under  the 
stairs.  I — I — I  promise  you,"  cried  he, 
angrily. 

"  You    had  a  dear   little   room,  with  c 
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lovely  view,  at  Noeringcn.     You  are  most 
ungrateful.'' 

"It  was  a  (1-dear  little  room,  six  feet 
square,  and  looked  out  on  a  tannery.  My 
skill  would  have  been  leather  if  I  had  st-st- 
stayed  another  week  in  it." 

"  Martha  slept  in  a  wardrobe,  and  never 
complained." 

"  For  thaf  matter,  I  passed  two  months 
in  a  sh-shower-bath,"  eried  Scroope  ;  "  but 
I — I  won't  do  it  a-any  more." 

To  u'hat  excesses  his  rebellious  spirit 
might  have  carried  him  it  is  hard  to  say, 
for  Dalton  now  came  up  with  Nelly,  who 
was  no  less  eager  than  her  father  to  ofPer 
the  hosi)italitiesof  the  villa.  At  the  hazard 
of  detracting  in  the  reader's  esteem  from 
all  this  generous  liberality,  we  feel  bound 
to  add,  that  neither  Dalton  nor  his  daughter 
ever  s])eculated  on  the  lengthened  sojourn 
which  Mrs.  Eicketts's  more  iirophetic  spirit 
foreshadowed. 

The  accidental  mistake  about  the  hotel 
iirst  suggested  the  oifer,  which,  of  course, 
the  next  day  was  sure  to  obviate.   And  now, 
it  has  so  often  been  an  unj^leasant  task  to 
record    little    flaws   and    frailties   of    the 
Ricketts's  nature,  let  us  take  an  opportunity 
of  mentioning  some  traits  of  an  opposite 
kind,  which,  even  as  a- ''set  off,"  are  not 
valueless.     Nothing   could  be  more  truly 
amiable   than   the   conduct   of   the  whole 
family  when  the  question  of  their  stay  had 
been   resohed    upon.      Had  Scrooi^e  been 
bred  a  cabinetmaker,  he  couldn't  have  been  i 
handier  with  bed-screws,  laths,  and  curtain-  '• 
rods.     ]\Iartha,  divested  of  shawl  and  bon- 1 
net,    arranged    toilet-tables   and   looking- ! 
glasses  like  the  most  accomplished  house- 
maid; while,  reclining  m  her  easy-chair,  the  ! 
fair  Zoe  vouchsafed  praises  on  all  the  efforts  j 
around  her,  and  nodded,  as  Jove  might,  on 
mortal  endeavors  to  conciliate  him.  j 

Poor  Nelly  was  in  ecstasy  at  all  this 
goodness:  such  a  united  family  was  a  per- 
fect picture.  Nothing  seemed  to  incon- 
reniencethem — nothing  went  wrong.  There 
was  a  delightfully  playful  spirit  in  the  way 
they  met  and  conquered  little  difficulties, 
and,  whenever  hard  pushed  by  fate,  there 
was  a  wonderful  reticule  of  Mrs.  Ricketts's 
which  was  sure  to  contain  something  to  ex- 
tricate them  at  once.  Since  Aladdin's 
lam}),  there  never  was  such  a  magical  con- 
trivance as  that  bag;  and  the  Wizard' of 
the  North,  who  makes  pancakes  in  a  gen- 
tleman's hat  and  restores  it  unstained,  and 
who,  from  the  narrow  limits  of  a  snuff-box, 
takes  out  feathers  enough  to  stuff  a  })illow- 
case,  would  have  i)aled  l)efore  the  less  sur- 
prising but  more  ])nictical  resources  of  the 
"Ricketts's  sack." 


j      Various  articles  of  toilet  nececsity,  from 
I  objects  peculiar  to  the  lady's  own,  down  to 
I  the  general's  razors,  made  their  appearance. 
I  An  impertiiu'nt  curiosity  might  have  asked 
why  a  lady  going  to  dine  at  a  public  ordi- 
nary should  have  caiTied  about  with  her 
such  an  array  of  llannel-jackets,  cordials, 
lotions,  slippers,  hairbruslies,  and    night- 
caps ;  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Mrs. 
Rickctts  would  have  smiled  at  the  short- 
sighted sim])licity  of  the  questioner,  as  she 
certainly  did  at  poor  Nelly's  face  of  quiet 
astonishment. 

It  was  a  downright  pleasure  to  make 
sacrifices  for  people  so  ready  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  circumstances,  and  who 
seemed  to  possess  a  i)hysical  pliancy  not  in- 
ferior to  the  mental  one.  The  general 
wanted  no  window  to  shave  at.  Martha 
could  bestow  herself  within  limits  that 
seemed  impossible  to  humanity.  As  for 
Scroope,  he  was  what  French  dramatists 
call  "a  grand  utility" — now  climbing  up 
ladders  to  arrange  curtain-rods,  now  de- 
scending to  the  cellars  in  search  of  unknown 
and  nameless  requisites.  A  shrewd  observ- 
er might  have  wondered  that  such  extensive 
changes  in  the  economy  of  a  household 
Avere  effected  for  the  sake  of  one  night's 
accommodation  ;  but  this  thought  neither 
occurred  to  Dalton  nor  his  daughter,  who 
were,  indeed,  too  full  of  admiration  for 
their  guests'  ingenuity  and  readiness,  to 
think  of  anything  else. 

As  for  honest  Peter,  a  houseful  of  com- 
pany was  his  deliglit.  As  he  took  his  place 
that  evening  at  the  supper-table,  he  was 
supremely  happy.  Nor  was  it  wonderful, 
considering  the  pleased  looks  and  bland 
faces  that  he  saw  on  each  side  of  him.  All 
his  stories  were  new  to  his  jiresent  au- 
dience. Mount  Dalton  and  its  doings 
were  an  anecdotic  mine,  of  which  'ihey 
had  never  explored  a  single  "shaft." 
The  grandeur  of  his  family  was  a  theme 
all  listened  to  Avith  interest  and  respect; 
and,  as  Mrs.  Ricketts's  flattery  was  well- 
timed  and  cleverly  administered,  and 
Scroope's  blunders  fewer  and  less  imperti- 
nent than  usual,  th.e  evening  was  altogether 
a  very  pleasant  one,  and,  as  the  cant  is, 
went  off  admirably. 

If  Nelly  now  and  then  had  little  misgiv 
ings  about  the  over-anxiety  to  please  dis- 
played by  Mrs.  Ricketts,  and  a  cei;tain 
exaggerated  appreciation  she  occasionally 
bestowed  upon  her  father's  "  Irishism," 
she  was  far  too  distrustful  of  her  own  good 
judgment  not  to  set  down  her  fears  to 
ignorance  of  life  and  its  conventionalities. 
"  It  would  ill  become  her,"  she  thought, 
"  to  criticise  people  so  well  bred  and  so 
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well  mannered."  And  this  modest  depre- 
ciation of  herself  saved  the  others. 

It  was  thus  that  the  luists  i'elt  towards 
their  guests  as  they  wished  them  good- 
night, and  cordially  shook  hands  at  parting. 

'•'As  agreeaule  an  old  lady  as  ever  I  met," 
said  Dal  ton  to  his  daughter  ;  "  and  not 
wanting  in  good  sense,  either." 

"  I  hive  Miss  Martha  greatly,"  said  Nelly. 
^'Sheisso  gently-mannered  and  so  mild, 
I'm  sure  Kate  was  fond  of  her.' 

''  I  like  them  all  but  the  little  man  with 
the  stutter.  He  seems  so  curious  about 
everything." 

''They  are  all  so  pleased — so  satisfied 
with  everything,"  said  Nelly,  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

"  And  why  wouldn't  they  ?  There's 
worse  quarters,  let  me  tell  you,  than  this  ! 
It  isn't  under  Peter  Dalton's  roof  that  peo- 
ple go  to  bed  hungry.  I  wouldn't  wonder 
if  they'd  pass  a  day  or  two  with  us." 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  said  Nelly,  scarcely 
knowing  whether  to  be  pleased  or  the  re- 
verse. 

"'  We'll  see  to-morrow,"  said  Dalton,  as 
he  took  his  candle  and  began  to  climb  up 
the  stairs  to  the  room  which  ho  was  now 
to  occupy  instead  of  his  own  chamber,  sing- 
ing, as  he  went,  an  old  ballad  : 

"  The  whole  Balrotliery  hunt  was  tliere,  and  wel- 
come were  tliey  all ! 

With  two  in  a  bed,  and  four  oa  the  stairs,  and 
twelve  in  the  Bachelor's  hall !  " 


Leaving  Dalton  to  con  over  the  stray 
verses  of  his  once  favorite  ballad,  as  he 
dropped  oif  to  sleep,  we  turn  for  a  moment 
to  the  chamber  which,  by  right  of  conquest, 
was  held  by  the  fair  Zoe,  and  where,  before 
a  large  mirror,  she  was  now  seated  ;  while 
MartJia  was  engaged  upon  that  wonderful 
head,  whose  external  machinery  was  almost 
as  complex  as  its  internal.  Mrs.  Eicketts 
had  resolved  upon  adopting  a  kind  of  ma- 
terno-protective  tone  towards  Nelly  ;  and 
the  difficulty  now  was  to  hit  off  a  "  coiffure" 
to  sustain  that  new  character.  It  should 
combine  the  bland  with  the  dignified  and 
simple,  without  being  severe.  There  was 
something  Memnonic  in  that  large  old 
head,  from  which  the  grey  hair  descended 
in  massive  falls,  that  seemed  worthy  of 
better  things  than  a  life  of  petty  schemes 
and  small  intrigues  ;  and  the  patient  Mar- 
tha looked  like  one  whose  submissive  nature 
should  have  been  bent  to  less  ignoble  bur- 
dons  than  the  capricious  fretfulness  of  a 
tiresome  old  woman.  But  so  is  it  every 
day  in  life:  qualities  are  but  what  circum- 
stances make  them,  and  even  great  giftc 


become  ])ut  sorry  aids  when  put  to  base 
uses! 

There  was  another  figure  in  the  group, 
and  for  him  no  regrets  arise  as  to  talents 
misapplied  and  tastes  perverted.  Nature 
had  created  Scroope  Purvis  for  one  line  of 
character,  and  he  never  ventured  to  walk 
out  of  it.  In  a  large  and  slunvy  dressing- 
gown  belonging  to  his  host,  aiid  a  pair  of 
most  capacious  slip})ers  from  the  f:ame 
wardrobe,  Serooj^e  had  come  down  to  as- 
sist at  a  cabinet  council.  He  had  jiist  per- 
formed a  voyage  of  discovery  round  the 
house,  having  visited  every  available  nook, 
from  the  garret  to  the  cellars,  and  not 
omitting  the  narrow  chamber  to  which 
Nelly  herself  had  retired,  with  whom  he 
ke]jt  up  an  amicable  conversation  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  under  pretense  of  having 
mistaken  his  room.  Thence  he  had  i)aid 
a  visit  to  old  Andy's  den  ;  and,  after  a 
close  scrutiny  of  the  larder,  and  a  i)eep 
between  the  bars  at  the  dairy,  came  back 
with  the  honest  conviction  that  he  had 
done  his  duty. 

"  It's  sm-small,  sister — it's  very  small," 
said  he,  entering  her  chamber. 

"It's  not  smaller  than  Mrs.  Balfour's 
cottage  at  the  Lakes,  and  you  know  we 
spent  a  summer  there,"  said  the  lady  re- 
bukingly. 

"But  we  had  it  all  to — to  ourselves,  sis- 
teiv" 

"So  much  the  worse.  A  cook  and  a 
cellar  are  admirable  fixtures. — The  curls 
lower  down  on  the  sides,  Martha.  I  don't 
want  to  look  like  Grisi."  There  was  some- 
thing comforting  in  the  last  assurance,  for 
it  would  have  sorely  tested  poor .  Martha's 
skill  had  the  wish  been  the  reverse. 

"  They  don't  seem  to  ha-have  been  long 
here,  sister.  The  knifebcard  in  the  scul- 
lery hasn't  been  used  above  a — a  few  times. 
I  Ghouldn't  wonder  if  old  Da-Da-Dalton 
won  the  villa  at  l)lay." 

"  Fudge  ? — Fuller  on  the  brow,  Martha 
— more  expansive  there." 

"  Isn't  the  girl  vulgar,  sister  ?  "  asked 
Scroope. 

"Decidedly  vulgar,  and  dressed  like  a 
fright !— I  thought  it  was  only  you,  Mar- 
tha, that  rolled  uj)  the  l)ack  hair  like  » 
snail's  shell."  Martha  blushed,  but  never 
spoke.  "I  su])pose  she's  the  same  that 
used  to  cut  the  pipe-heads  and  the  um- 
brella-tops. I  remarked  that  her  fingers 
were  all  knotted  and  hard." 

"Her  smile  is  very  pleasing,"  submitted 
Martha,  ditfidently. 

"It's  like  her  father's  laugh — far  too 
natural  for  my  taste  !  There's  no  refine- 
ment, no  elegance,  in  one  of  your  sweet. 
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unmeaning-  sii.iles.  I  thought  I  had  told 
you  that  at  least  twenty  times,  Martlia. 
But  you  have  gi'own  self-willed  and  self- 
opinionated  of  late,  and  I  must  say  you 
couldn't  have  a  graver  fault  !  Correct  it 
in  time,  I  beseech  you."' 

"I'll  try,"  said  Martha,  in  a  very  faint 
voice. 

"If  you  try,  you'll  succeed.  Look  at 
your  brother.  See  what  he  has  become. 
There's  an  example  might  stimulate  you." 

Another  and  a  far  deeper  sigh  was  all 
Martha's  acknowledgment  of  this  speech. 

"  He  was  the  same  violent,  impetuous 
creature  that  you  are.  There  you  needn't 
tear  my  hair  out  by  the  roots  to  prove  it  ! 
He  wouldn't  brook  the  very  mildest  remon- 
strance ;  he  w^as  passionate  and  irrrestrain- 
ablo,  and  see — see  what  I've  made  him. 
Oh,  vou  sjjiteful  creature,  how  vou  hurt 
me!" 

This  cry  of  pain  was  not  quite  causeless, 
for  Martha  was  trembling  from  head  to 
foot,  and  actually  only  saved  herself  from 
falling  by  a  mechanical  clutcli  at  some- 
thing like  a  horse's  tail.  With  many  ex- 
cuses, and  in  a  voice  broken  by  regrets, 
she  resumed  her  task  with  a  vigorous  effort 
for  success,  while  Mrs.  Ricketts  and  Purvis 
exchanged  glances  of  supremo  contempt. 

'•I  speak  to  you,  Martha,"  i*esumed  she, 
"for  your  own  sake.  You  cannot  sec  what 
all  the  world  sees — the  sinful  selfishness  x)f 
your  nature — a  vice,  I  must  say,  the  less 
pardonable,  that  you  live  beneath  the 
shadow  of  my  counsels  ! — Scroope,  don't 
creak  that  chair — sit  upon  that  stool  there. 
— Now  that  we  shall  probably  spend  two 
months  here ^" 

"  Here  !  Do — do  you  m-mean  here  ?  " 
cried  Purvis. 

"  Of  course  I  mean  here,  sir.  There's 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  lodging  to  be  had 
under  three  or  four  hundred  francs  a 
month.  This  is  a  very  sweet  place,  and  when 
the  old  gentleman  can  be  mduced  to  take 
a  room  in  the  town  for  himself,  and  that 
his  daughter  learns,  as  she  will — though 
certainly  not  from  Martha — what  is  due  to 
mc,  it  will  be  comfortable  and  convenient. 
We'll  ask  the  princess,  too,  to  spend  a  week 
with  us  ;  for  who  knows,  in  the  present 
state  of  jDolitics,  to  what  corner  of  Ger- 
many we  may  yet  be  reduced  to  fly  ! " 

"How  will  you  m-m-manage  with  Hag- 
gerstone  and  the  rest,  when  they  arrive, 
sister  ?  " 

"Easily  enough.  I'll  show  them  that 
it's  for  their  advantage  that  we  are  here. 
It  is  tr^e  that  we  agreed  to  take  a  house 
together  :  but  every  plan  is  modified  by 
the  events  of  the  campaign.     Petrolaffsky 


will  be  content  if  Mr.  Dalton  plays  ])iqnet; 
the  colonel  will  like  his  claret  and  iJur- 
gundy :  and  Foglass  will  be  pleaeed  with 
the  retirement  that  ])ermits  him  to  prose- 
cute his  attentions  to  Martha." 

Poor  Martha  blushed  crim.son  at  the 
tone,  rather,  even  than  the  words  of  the 
speech,  for,  when  nothing  else  offered,  it 
was  the  practice  of  Mr.  Ricketts  to  insinu- 
ate coquetry  as  among  her  sister's  defects. 

"You  needn't  look  so  much  confused, 
my  dear,"  resumed  the  torturer;  "I'm 
certain  it's  not  the  first  affair  of  the  kind 
you've  known." 

"Oh,  sister!"  cried  Martha,  in  a  voice 
of  almost  entreaty. 

"  Not  that  I  think  there  would  be  any- 
thing unsuitable  in  the  match.  He  is, 
probably,  fifty-eight  or  nine — sixty  at  most 
— and,  exce})ting  deafness  and  the  prosy 
tendency  natural  to  his  time  of  life,  pretty 
much  like  everybody  else." 

"  You  know,  sister,  that  he  never  thought 
of  nic,  nor  /of  Jiiffi."' 

"I  know  that  I  am  not  in  the  confidence 
of  either  party,"  said  Mrs.  Eicketts,  biijd- 
ling ;  "and  I  also  know  I  am  sincer-ely 
happy  that  my  head  is  not  crammed  with 
such  fiddle-faddle.  Before  the  great  event 
comes  off',  however,  yoU;  will  have  time  to 
attend  to  something  else,  and  therefore'I 
beg  you  will  kec])  in  mind  what  I  am  about 
to  say  to  you.  We  are  here,  Martha,"  re- 
sumed she,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  ju- 
dicial charge — "we  are  here  by  no  claims 
of  relation&^iip  or  previous  friendship.  No 
wcret  ties  of  congenial  tastes  bind  us  up 
together.  No  common  attachment  to  some 
other  dear  creature  forms  a  link  between 
us.  We  are  here  as  much  by  chance  as  one 
can  .venture  to  call  anything  in  this  un- 
happy world.  Let  us,  then,  show  fortune 
that  we  are  not  unworthy  of  her  goodness, 
by  neglecting  nothing  which  may  strength- 
en our  position  and  secure  our  permanence. 
In  a  w^ord,  Martlia,  throw  over  all  your  self- 
ishness— forget  the  miserable  egotism  that 
besets  you,  and  study  that  yoimg  girl's 
character  and  wishes.  She  has  never  been 
courted  in  life — flatter  her  ;  she  has  never 
been  even  thought  of — show  her  every  con- 
sideration. She  is  evidently  of  a  thought- 
ful turn,  and  nobody  can  mope  better  than 
yourself.  Insinuate  yourself  day  by  day 
into  little  household  affairs,  mingling  coun- 
sels here  and  warnings  there — always  on 
the  side  of  economy — so  that,  while  affect- 
ing only  to  play  with  the  reins,  you'll  end 
by  driving  the  coach," 

"I'm  afraid  I've  no  head  for  all  this, 
sister." 

"  Of  course  you   haven't,  nor  for  any- 
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thing  else  without  w?c  to  guide  you.  I'm 
])erfectly  uw.ire  of  that.  But  you  can  learn. 
You  can  at  least  obey!" 

'"  My  sister  means  that  you  can  st-st- 
struggie  against  the  natural  \v-\v -willfulness 
of  your  d-disposition,"  cackled  in  Pulvis. 

"  I'll  do  my  best,"  murmured  Martha, 
in  a  voice  of  humiliiy. 

**  Women  are  so  fond  of  sa-saving,"  cried 
Scroope  ;  "you'll  always  be  safe  when  you 
c-c-cut  down  the  estinuites." 

"Attend  to  that,  Martha!"  remarked 
Mi-s.  Rickctts. 

"Find  out  the  price  of  ch-chickens,  and 
always  buy  them  a  kreutzer  cheaper  than 
she  has  done." 

"  There  is  nothing  gives  such  an  ascend- 
ency in  a  house  as  sliowing  that  you  can. 
maintain  the  establishment  for  fourpence 
less  per  quarter,"  said  Zoe,  gravely.  "  I 
have  known  connubial  htippiness,  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  temper  and  illness  for 
years,  wrecked  on  tlie  small  rock  of  a  cook's 
bill.  Like  all  wasteful  men,  you  may  be 
sure  that  this  Dalton  has  many  miserly 
habits.  Learn  these,  and  iiidiilgo  them. 
There  was  that  poor  Marquis  of  Binchlc}^ 
that  never  dined  without  a  hundred  wax 
candles  in  the  room,  left  all  his  fortune  to 
a  nephew  he  once  found  collecting  the  seal- 
ing-wax from  old  letters  and  making  it  up 
for  fresh  use.  Reflect  upon  this,  Martha; 
and  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  vices  of 
mankind  are  comparatively  uniustructive. 
It  is  their  foibles,  their  small  weaknesses, 
that  teach  everything," 

"  When  Ha-Ha-Haggerstone  comes,  and 
finds  no  room  for  him,  you'll  ha-ha-have 
the  devil  to  pay." 

"He  shall  'take  it  out'  in  dinners, 
Scroope  ;  and  what  between  drinking  Dal- 
ton's  wine  with  him,  and  abusing  him  be- 
hind his  back,  you'll  see  he'll  be  perfectly 
hai)py." 

"  How  long  do  you  propose  to  st-stay 
here,  sister?"  asked  Scroope. 

"  Ask  the  butterfly  how  long  the  rose 
and  the  hyacinth  will  bloom,"  said  Mrs. 
Ricketts,  i)ensively ;  for,  by  dint  of  smiling 
at  herself  in  the  looking-glass,  she  had 
come  round  to  that  mock  poetical  vein 
which  ran  through  her  strange, incongruous 
nature.  "And  now  good-night,  dears," 
sighed  she.  "  These  are  sweet  moments, 
but  they  are  ]iaid  for  at  a  price.  Exhausted 
energies  will  have  rej)ose."  She  held  out 
her  hand  to  Martha,  who  kissed  it  respect- 
fully, and  then  waved  a  graceful  adieu  to 
Puiwis,  as  he  retired. 

"  Sister  Zoe  has  a  head  for  everything," 
muttered  Purvis  lo  Martha.  "There's  no- 
tbi^ig  she's  not  up  to." 


I      "  She  is   very  clever,   indeed  ! "   sighed 
:  Martha. 

"And  this  isn't  the  worst  h-hit  she  has 
j  ever  made.     It  was  d-deucedly  well  done  to 
get  in  liere." 

!      Either  ]\Iartha  didn't  concur  in  the  sen- 

I  timent,  or  Scroope's    satisfaction  did  not 

need  any  backing,  for  she  made  no  reply. 

"  They've  given   me  a  capital  room  ;  I 
fa-fancy  Dalton's  own,  for  I  found  a  heap 
of  old   bills  and  letters  in  a  table-drawer, 
and  something  like  a — like  a — like  a  writ" 
;  — here  lie  laughed  till  the  tears  came  at  the 
drollery  of  the  thought — "  in  the  pocket 
'  of  his  dressing-gown." 
I      "  Good-night,"    said   Martha,   softly,   as 
she  glided    into  the  little  chamber  allotted 
I  to  her.      Poor  Martha  !     Save  Nelly's,  hers 
I  was  tl\e   saddest  heart  beneath  that  roof. 
For  the  first  time  in  all  her  long  years  of 
I  trial,  a  lay  of  doubt,  a  flash  of  infidelity, 
i  had  broken  upon  her  mind,  and  the  thought 
of   her   sister-in-law's   infallibility  became 
I  for  a  moment   suspected.     It  was  not  that 
abused  and  outraged  submission  was  goaded 
into  rebellion  ;  it  was  dormant  reason  that 
was  suddenly  stai'tlcd  into  a  passing  wake- 
fulness.     It  was  like  one  of  those  fitful 
gleams  of  intelligence  which  now  and  then 
dart  across  the  vacuity  of  dulled  intellects, 
:  and,  like  such,  it  was  only  a  meteor  flash, 
i  and  left  }io  trace  of  light  behind  it.     Even 
^  in  all  its  briefness,  the  anguish  it  gave  was 
j  intense.     It  was  the  delusion  of  a  wliole 
ilifc  rent  asunder  at  once,  and  the  same 
shock    which    should    convulse   the   moral 
world  of  her  thoughts  would  rob  her  of  all 
the  jdeasantest  fancies  of  her  existence.    If 
Zoe  v\"ere  2iot  all  goodness  and  all  genius, 
what  was  to  become  of  all  the  household 
gods    of     the    Villino  ?       Titians     would 
moulder   away    into    stained   and   smoked 
jianels  ;  "  Sevres  "  and  "  Saxe  "  would  fall 
down    to   ]iasbeboard   and   starch  ;  carved 
I  oak  and   ebony  would   resolve  themselves 
'  into  leather  ;   and  even  the  fricndshi])  of 
!  princes  and   the  devotion  of  ])hilosophers 
I  be  only  a  mockery,  a  sham,  and  a  snare! 
I      Poor  Martha  !      Dei)rived  of  these  illu- 
■  sions,  life  was  but  one  unceasing  round  of 
'  toil  ;  while,  aided  by  imagination,  she  could, 
labor  on  unwearied.       Without  a  thouglit 
'  of  deception,  she   gloried  in  the  harmless 
'  frauds    to    which    she     contributed,    but 
couldn't  resist  the  contagion  of  credulity 
around  her.     How  easily  could  such  a  spirit 
have  been  molded  to  every  good  gift,  and 
(pialities  like  these  have  l)een  made  to  min- 
ister to  comfort  and  liajipiness,  and  the  faith 
that  was  given  to  gilt  jjajier,  and  glue,  and 
va.rnisli.  elevated  to  all   that  i;i  highest  in 
tlie  moral  and  material  woi-ld  ! 
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And  now  they  were  all  iu  slumber  be- 
neath tliat  roof — all  save  one.  Poor  Nelly 
.sat  at  her  window,  tearful  and  sad.  In  the 
raomcntary  excitement  of  receiving  her 
guests  she  had  forgotten  her  cares  ;  but  now 
they  came  back  upon  her,  coupled  with  all 
tlio  fears  their  wasteful  habits  could  sug- 
gest. At  times  she  blamed  herself  for 
the  tame  cowardice  which  beset  her,  and 
restrained  her  from  every  effort  to  avert  the 
coming  evil  ;  and  at  times  she  resigned  her- 
self to  the  gloomy  future,  with  the  stern  pa- 
tience of  tbe  Indian  who  saw  his  canoe 
swept  along  into  tlie  rapids  above  the  cata- 
ract. There  was  not  one  to  turn  to  for  ad- 
vice or  counsel,  and  the  strength  that  would 
have  sustained  her  in  any  other  trial  was 
here  sapped  by  the  dread  of  giving  pain  to 
her  father.  "It  would  ill  become  ^«e  to 
give  him  cause  for  sorrow — I,  that  of  all  his 
children  have  ministered  nothing  to  his 
pride  nor  his  happiness  ! "  Such  was  the 
estimate  she  held  of  herself,  and  such  the 
reasoning  tint  flowed  from  it. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 


THE    "CURSAAL." 


The  attempt  to  accommodate  a  company  to 
which  the  house  was  unsuited  woul'l  have 
])een  a  painful  source  of  annoyance  to  most 
men.  To  Peter  Dalton  it  was  unqualitied 
pleasure.  The  subversion  of  all  i)revious 
arrangements,  the  total  change  in  the  whole 
order  of  domesticity,  were  his  delight.  The 
changing  of  rooms,  the  being  sent  to  sleep  in 
strange  and  inconvenient  corners,  the  hurry- 
scurry  endeavors  to  find  a  substitute  for 
this,  or  a  representative  for  that,  the  inge- 
nious devices  to  conceal  a  want  or  to  supply 
a  deficiency,  afforded  him  the  most  lively 
amusement  ;  and  he  went  about  rubbing  his 
hands,  and  muttering  that  it  did  his  heart 
good.  It  was  "so  like  Mount  Dalton  when 
ho  was  a  boy." 

All  Mrs.  Ricketts's  softest  blandishments 
vvere  so  many  charms  clean  thrown  away. 
His  thoughts  were  centered  on  himself  and 
his  own  amiable  qualities,  and  he  reveled 
in  the  notion  that  the  world  did  not  contain 
another  as  truly  generous  and  as  hospitable 
as  Peter  Dalton.  In  accordance  with  the 
singular  contradictions  of  which  his  char- 
acter was  made  up,  he  was  willing  to  incur 
every  sacrifice  of  personal  inconvenience,  if 
it  only  served  to  astonish  some  one,  or  ex- 
cite a  sensation  of  surprise  at  his  good  na- 
ture ;  and  while  all  Nelly's  efforts  were-  to 
conceal  the  inconveniences  these  hospitali- 


ties inflicted,  Peter  was  never  satisfied  ex 
cept  when  the  display  could  reflect  honor 
on  himself,  and  excite  a  tribute  of  fiattery 
from  his  guests.  Nor  was  he  all  this  time 
in  ignorance  of  Mrs.  Ricketts's  character. 
With  native  shrewdness  he  had  at  once  de- 
tected her  as  an  "  old  soldier  ;  "  he  saw  the 
practiced  readiness  of  her  compliance  with 
everything  ;  he  saw  the  spirit  of  accommo- 
dation in  which  she  met  every  plan  or  pro- 
ject ;  he  knew  the  precise  vaUie  of  her  soft- 
est look  or  her  sweetest  smile  ;  yet  he  was 
quite  content  with  possessing  the  knowl' 
edge,  without  any  desire  to  jji-ofit  by  it. 
Like  one  who  sits  down  to  play  with  sharj)- 
ers,  and  resolves  that  either  tlie  stakes  shall 
be  a  trifle  or  the  roguery  be  very  limited, 
he  surrendered  himself  to  the  fair  Zoc's  se- 
ductions witli  this  sort  of  a  reservation  to 
guide  him. 

If  Mrs.  Ricketts  did  not  cheat  him  by 
Iier  goodne.^s,  she  took  her  revenge  by  the 
claims  of  her  grandeur.  Her  intimacy  with 
great  people — the  very  greatest — exalted 
her  to  the  liighest  place  in  Dalton's  esteem. 
Honest  Peter  knew  nothing  of  the  years  of 
toil  and  pain — tbe  subtle  arts — the  deep  de- 
vices— the  sliglits — the  aff'rpiits — the  stern 
rebuff's  here,  the  insolent  denials  there — by 
which  these  acquisitions,  ])recariousas  they 
were,  had  been  won.  He  did  not  know  how 
much  of  the  royalty  was  left-handed,  nor 
how  much  of  the  nobility  was  factitious.  All 
he  could  see  was  the  gracious  salutes  wafted 
to  lier  from  coroneted  carriages,  the  soft 
smiles  wafted  from  high  places,  the  recog- 
nitions bestowed  on  her  in  the  promenade,, 
and  the  gracious  nods  that  met  her  in  the 
Cursaal. 

Mrs.  Ricketts  was  perfect  in  all  the  skill 
of  this  peculiar  game,  and  knew  how,  by 
the  most  ostentatious  display  of  resi:ect  in 
public,  not  only  to  exalt  the  illustrious  j)er- 
sonage  who  deigned  to  acknowledge  her, 
but  also  to  attach  notice  to  herself  as  the 
individual  so  highly  favored.  What  rever- 
ential courtesies  would  she  drop  before  the 
presence  of  some  small  German  "  Hcch- 
heit,"  with  a  gambling-house  for  a  palace, 
and  a  roulette-table  for  an  excheciuer  !  What 
devotional  observances  would  she  perform 
in  front  of  the  chair  of  some  snuffy  old 
dowager  "Herzogin,"  of  an  unknown  or  for- 
gotten principality  !  How  pertinaciously 
would  slie  remain  standing  till  some 
"  Durchlaut  "  was  "  out  on  the  horizon  ;  " 
or  how  studiously  would  she  retire  before 
the  advancing  step  of  some  puny  potentate 
— a  monarch  of  three  hussars  and  thirty 
chamberlains  !  Poor  Peter  was  but  a  sorry 
pupil  m  this  "  school  of  design."  He  found 
it  difficult  to  associate  rank  with  unwashed 
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faces  and  uiibruslied  clothes  ;  and,  although 
he  did  bow,  and  flourish  his  hat,  and  per- 
form all  the  other  semblances  of  respect,  he 
always  gave  one  the  idea  of  an  irreverential 
acolyte  at  the  back  of  a  jn'ofoundly  impress- 
ed and  dignified  lugh-priest. 

Dalton  was  far  more  at  his  ease  when  he 
l)araded  the  rooms  with  Mrs.  Kicketts  on 
one  arm  and  Martha  on  the  other,  enjoying 
heartily  all  the  notice  tliey  elicited,  and  ac- 
cepting, as  honest  admiration,  the  staring 
wonderment  and  surprise  their  appearance 
was  sure  to  excite.  Mrs.  Ricketts,  who  had 
always  something  geographical  about  her 
taste  in  dress,  had  this  year  leaned  towards 
the  Oriental,  and  accordingly  presented 
herself  before  the  admiring  world  of  Baden 
ill  a  richly-spangled  muslin  turban,  and  the 
very  shortest  of  petticoats,  beneath  wliich 
appeared  a  ])air  of  ample  trousers,  whose 
<leep  lace  frills  covered  the  feet,  and  even 
swept  the  floor  ;  a  paper-knife  of  silver  gilt, 
made  to  resemble  a  yataghan,  and  a  smell- 
ing-bottle, in  the  counterfeit  of  a  pistol, 
glittered  at  her  girdle,  Avhicli,  with  the  aid  j 
of  a  very-well-arched  pair  of  jiainted  eye- 
brows, made  up  as  presentable  a  sultana  as 
one  usually  sees  in  a  second-rate  theater. 
If  Dalton 's  blue  coat  and  tight  nankeen 
pantaloons — his  favorite  full-dress  cos- 
tume— did  somewhat  destroy  the  ''Bos- 
phorean  illusion,"  as  Zoe  herself  called  it, 
still  more  did  Martha's  plain  black  silk  and 
straw  bonnet — both  types  of  the  strictly 
useful,  without  the  slightest  taint  of  ex- 
traneous ornament. 

Purvis  and  the  general,  as  they  brought 
up  the  rear,  came  also  in  for  their  meed  of 
surprise.  The  one,  lost  under  a  mass  of 
cloaks,  shawls,  scarfs  and  carpets  ;  and  the 
other,  moving  listlessly  along  through  the 
crowded  rooms,  heedless  of  the  mob  and 
the  music,  and  seeming  to  follow  his  leader 
with  a  kind  of  fatuous  instinct  utterly  des- 
titute of  volition  or  even  of  thought.  A 
group,  so  singularly  costumed,  seen  every 
day  dining  at  the  most  costly  table,  order- 
ing whatever  was  most  expensive ;  the 
patrons  of  the  band,  and  the  numerous 
flower-girls,  whose  bouquets  were  actually 
strewed  beneatli  their  feet,  were  sure  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  the  company  ;  a  tribute, 
it  must  be  owned,  which  invariably  con- 
tains a  strong  alloy  of  all  that  is  ill-na- 
tured, sarcastjc  and  depreciating.  Zoe  was 
a  European  celebrity,  known  and  recog- 
nized by  every  one.  Tlie  only  difficulty 
was  to  learn  who  the  ncAV  "victim"  was', 
v/hence  he  came  and  what  means  he  pos- 
sessed. There  are  few  places  where  in- 
ventive genius  nioic  predominates  than  at 
Baden,  and  Dalton  was  alternately  a  suc- 


cessful si)eeulator  in  railroads,  a  South 
American  adventurer,  a  slaver  and  a  Carlist 
agent :  characters  for  which  honest  Peter 
had  about  as  many  requisites  as  he  pos- 
sessed for  Hamlet  or  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He 
seemed  to  have  abundance  of  money,  how- 
ever, and  i)layed  high — two  qualities  of  no 
small  request  in  this  favored  region.  Dal- 
ton's  gambling  tastes  were  all  originally 
associated  with  the  turf  and  its  followers  ; 
a  race  in  his  eyes  was  the  legitimate  sub- 
ject of  a  bet ;  and  if  anything  else  could 
rival  it  in  interest,  it  was  some  piece  of 
j)ersonal  ])rowess  or  skill,  some  manly  game 
of  strength  or  activity.  To  men  of  this 
stamp  the  wager  is  merely  a  pledge  to 
record  the  sentiments  they  entertain  upon 
a  particular  event.  It  is  not,  as  gamesters 
understand  it,  the  whole  sum  and  substance 
of  tlie  interest.  Personal  pride,  the  vain 
glory  of  success,  is  the  triumph  in  one  cage; 
in  the  other,  there  is  no  question  of  any- 
thing save  gain.  To  this  difl'erence  may  be 
traced  the  wide  disparity  of  feeling  exhib- 
ited by  both  in  moments  of  failing  fortune. 
To  one,  loss  comes  with  all  the  harassing 
sensations  of  defeat  ;  wounded  self  esteem 
and  baffled  hope  give  poignancy  to  the  fail- 
ure. To  the  other,  it  is  a  pure  question  of 
a  moneyed  forfeiture,  unaccompanied  with 
a  single  thought  that  can  hurt  the  pride  of 
the  player.  Hence  the  wild  transports  of 
passion  in  the  one  case,  and  the  calm,  cold 
self-possession  in  the  other. 

We  need  scarcely  say  to  which  class  Dal- 
ton belonged  ;  indeed,  so  far  as  the  public 
play  at  Baden  was  concerned,  it  was  the 
notoriety  that  pleased  him  most.  The  in- 
variable falling  back  to  make  way  for  him 
as  he  came  up  ;  the  murmur  of  his  name  as 
he  passed  on  ;  the  comments  on  what  he 
would  probably  do  ;  and,  not  least  of  all, 
the  buzz  of  admiring  astonishment  that  was 
sure  to  arise  as  he  plumped  down  before 
him  the  great  canvas  bag,  full  of  gold, 
which  the  banker's  porter  had  just  handed 
him  ! 

All  the  little  courtesies  of  the  croupiers, 
those  little  official  flatteries  which  mean  so 
much  and  so  little,  were  especially  reserved 
for  liim ;  and  the  unlucky  player,  wdio 
watched  his  solitary  napoleon  "raked  in" 
by  a  yawning,  listless  croupier,  became  sud- 
denly aware,  by  the  increased  alacrity  of 
look  around  him,  that  a  higher  interest  Avas 
awakened  as  Peter  drew  nigh. 

The  "count's"  chair  was  ostentatiously 
placed  next  the  banker's  ;  a  score  of  cards 
to  mark  the  chances  laid  before  him  ;  the 
grave  crGU|)iei- — he  looked  like  an  arch-, 
deacon — passed  his  gold  snuff-box  across 
the  tabic ;  the  smartly-wiggcd  and  waist- 
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coated  one  at  Lis  skle  ineseiited  the  cards 
to  cut,  with  some  whisperetl  remark  that 
was  sure  to  ruake  Dalton  laugli  heartily. 
The  sensation  oi  tliis  entree  was  certain  to 
last  sonic  minutes ;  and  even  the  impatience 
of  the  players  to  resume  the  game  was  a 
tribute  that  Dalton  accepted  as  eompli- 
menlary  to  the  bustle  of  his  a])]n'oach. 

In  accordance  with  the  po])uIar  >sui)ersti- 
tion  of  the  jday-table,  Dalton's  luck  \\",xs  an 
overniatcli  for  all  the  skill  of  more  accom- 
plished gamblers  ;  knowing  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  game,  only  aware  Avhen  ho  had 
won  or  lost,  by  seeing  that  his  stake  hjid 
doubled  or  disappeared,  he  was  an  immense 
winner.  Night  after  night  the  same  for- 
tune, attended  him,  and  so  unerringly 
seemed  all  his  calculations  made,  that  the 
very  caprices  of  his  play  looked  like  well- 
studied  and  deep  combinations.  If  many 
of  the  bystanders  were  disposed  to  this 
opinion,  the  "  bankers  "  thought  otherwise  ; 
they  knew  that,  in  the  end,  the  hour  of 
retribution  must  come,  and,  through  all 
their  losses,  not  only  observed  every  mark 
of  courteous  deference  towards  him,  but, 
by  many  a  bland  smile  and  many  a  polite 
gesture,  seemed  to  intimate  t]>.o  pleasure 
they  felt  in  his  good  fortune.  This  was  all 
that  was  wanting  to  fill  up  tlie  measure  of 
Dalton's  delight. 

*'  There  isn't  a  bit  of  envy  or  bad  feel- 
ing about  them  chaps,"  he  Avould  often  say; 
"  whether  I  carry  away  forty  naps,  or  four 
hundred  of  a  night,  they're  just  as  civil. 
Faix  !  he  know  many  a  born  gentleman 
might  take  a  lesson  from  them."  ! 

So  long  as  ho  continued  to  win,  Dalton  ; 
felt  comparatively  little  interest  in  })lay,  i 
beyond   the   notice   his   presence   and  his  j 
large  stakes  were    sure  to   excite.      As  a 
game,  it  possessed  no  hold  upon  him  ;  and  \ 
wlien  he  htid  changed  his  heaps  of  glitter-  I 
ing  gold  for  notes,  he  arose  to  leave  the 
table,  and  to  forget  all  that  had.  occurred 
there  as  matters  of  no  possible  interest  to ! 
remember.  i 

Such  was  no  longer  the  case  when  fortune  \ 
turned.     Then,  and  for  the  first  time,  the 
gambler's  pas-sion  awoke  in  his  heart,  and 
the  sting  of  defeat  sent  its  pangs  through  ' 
him.     The  2>rying,  searching  looks  of  the 
bystanders,  too,  were  a  dreadful  ordeal;  for  \ 
all  were  curious  to   see  how    he    boi-e  his 
losses,    and  Dalton  w^as   no  accomplished 
gamester,  who  could  lose  with  all  the  im- : 
pa.ssive   gravity   of    seeming    indifference. 
Still  less  was  he  gifted  with  that  philosoimy 
of  the  play-table,  that  teaches  a  timely  re-  ' 
treat    before    adverse    fortune;    he    knew; 
nothing  of  those  sage  maxims  by  which  the ' 
regular  gambler  controls  his   temper  and ' 


:  regulates  his  conduct  ;  nor  had  he  learned 
the  art  by  which  good  and  sterling  quali- 
ties, the  gifts  of  noble  natures,  can  bv.' 
brought  into  the  service  of  a  low  and  de- 
grading vice!  Dalton,  it  must  be  owned, 
was  what  is  called  ''a  bad  loser' — that  is, 
he  lost  his  temper  with  his  money;  and  tlie 
more  steadily  luck  seemed  against  him,  the 
more  determinedly  did  he  "back  his  for- 
tune.'' Now  doubling,  now  trebling  his 
stake,  he  lost  considerable  sums,  till  at 
last,  as  the  hand  of  the  clock  stood  within 
a  few  minutes  of  the  closing  honr,  he 
emptied  the  remainder  of  bis  bag  upon  the 
table,  and,  without  counting,  set  it  all 
upon  a  cai'd. 

*'  Iiouge  perd  ct  coulcur!"  cried  the 
banker,  and  raked  in  the  glittering  heap, 
and,  amid  a  murmur  of  half -compassionate 
astonishment,  Peter  arose  from  the  table. 
Mrs.  Kicketts  and  her  suite  were  all  in  the 
ball-room,  but  Dalton  only  remembered 
them  when  he  had  gained  the  open  air. 
Tlie  terril)le  shock  of  his  reverse  had  over- 
whelmed all  his  faculties,  and  almost 
stunned  him  to  unconsciousness.  At  last, 
he  bethought  him  of  his  guests ;  but  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  summon  suffi- 
cient composure  of  look  to  go  in  search 
of  them.  He  had  been  so  accustomed — to 
use  his  own  phrase — "to  ride  the  winner," 
that  he  didn't  know  how  to  face  the  com- 
pany as  a  beaten  man.  He  thought  of  all 
the  glances  of  imiieiiinent  pity  his  presence 
would  call  forth,  and  imagined  the  buzx 
of  remark  and  comment  every  line  of  his 
features  would  give  rise  to.  Poor  Peter! — 
little  knew  he  that  such  signs  of  sympathy 
are  never  given  to  the  very  saddest  of  mis- 
fortunes, and  that,  in  such  a  society,  no 
one  wastes  a  thought  upon  his  neiglibor's 
reverses,  except  when  they  serve  as  a  guide 
to  himself. 

He  did,  indeed,  overhear  from  time  to 
time  little  broken  sentences  like  these  : 
"  The  old  fellow  with  the  white  mustache 
has  had  a  squeeze  to  night;  "  "He  caught 
it  heavy  and  thick;"  "Must  have  lost 
close  on  a  thousand  naps.;"  "Bank  walked 
into  him;"  and  so  on — comments  as  free 
from  any  tone  of  sympathy  as  the  proudest 
heart  could  possibly  have  asked  for.  But 
even  these  were  easier  to  bear  than  the 
little  playful  cajoleries  of  Mrs.  Rickctts  ou 
his  supposed  successes. 

Knowing  him  lo  be  a  frequent  winner, 
and  hearing  from  Scroope  the  large  sums 
he  occasionally  carried  away,  she  invariably 
accosted  him  with  some  little  jesting  rebuke 
on  his  "dreadful  luck" — that  "wicked  good 
fortune" — that  would  follow  him  in  every- 
thing and  everywhere. 
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Purvis  had  been  a  close  spectator  of  all 
that  went  on,  this  unlucky  evening,  and 
was  actually  occupied  with  his  pencil  in 
calculating  the  losses  when  Peter  entered 
the  room. 

"  He  had  above  eighteen  or  twenty  bank- 
notes of  a  th-thousand  francs,"  cried  he, 
"when  he  be-be-began  the  evening.  They 
arc  all  gone  now!  He  ]ilayed  at  least  a 
dozen  rouleaux  of  fifty  naps.;  and  as  to 
the  bag,  I  can  m-makc  no  guess  how 
m-m-much  it  held." 

"I'll  tell  you  then,  sir,"  said  Peter, 
good-humoredly,  as  he  just  overheard  the 
last  remark.  "  The  bag  held  three  hundred 
and  eighty  napoleons  ;  and  as  you're  pretty 
correct  in  the  other  items,  you'll  not  be  far 
from  the  mark  by. adding  about  fifty  or 
sixty  naps,  for  little  bets  here  and  there." 

"  What  coolness — what  stoical  inditfer- 
cnce!"  whispered  Mrs.  TJicketts  to  Martha, 
but  loud  enough  for  Dalton  to  hear. 
"That  is  so  perfectly  Irish;  they  can  be  as 
impetuous  as  the  Italian,  and  possess  all 
the  self-restraint  and  impassive  bearing  of 
the  Indian  warrior." 

"  But  w-w-why  did  you  go  on,  when  luck 
was  a-a-against  you?'' 

"Who  told  me  it  was  against  me  till  T 
lost  all  my  money?"  cried  Dalton.  "If 
the  first  reverse  was  to  make  a  man  feel 
beat,  it  would  be  a  very  cowardly  world, 
Mr.  Purvis." 

"Intensely  Irish!" sighed  Mrs.  Ricketts. 

"Well  maybe  it  is,"  broke  in  Peter,  who 
was  not  in  a  mood  to  accept  anything  in  a 
complimentary  sense.  "  Irish  it  may  be; 
and  as  you  remarked  a  minute  ago,  we're 
little  better  than  savages " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Dalton— dear  Mr.  Dalton!" 

"  Xo  matter ;  I'm  not  angry,  ma'am. 
The  newspapers  says  as  bad — ay,  v/orse, 
every  day  of  the  week.  But  what  I'm  ob- 
serving is,  that  the  man  that  could  teach 
me  how  to  keep  my  money  could  never 
have  taught  me  how  to  win  it.  You  knov\^ 
the  old  proverb  about  the  '  faint  heai't,' 
Mr.  Purvis?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  I — T — I  don't  want  a  f-f-fair 
lady  ! " 

"  Faix  !  I  believe  you're  right  there,  my 
little  chap,"  said  Peter,  laug^iing  heartily, 
and  at  once  recovering  all  his  wonted  good- 
humor  at  the  sound  of  nis  own  mellow-toned 
mirth  ;  and  in  this  i)leasant  mood  he  gave 
an  arm  to  each  of  his  fair  companions,  and 
led  them  into  the  supper-room.  There  was 
an  ostentatious  desire  for  display  in  the 
order  Dalton  gave  that  evening  to  the 
waiter.  It  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  appear 
perfectly  indifferent  tibout  his  losses.  The 
table  was  covered  with  a  cosily  profusion  that 


attracted  general  notice.  Wines  of  the 
rarest  and  most  precious  vintages  stood  on 
the  sideboard.  Dalton  did  the  honors  with 
even  more  than  his  accustomed  gayety. 
There  was  a  stimulant  in  that  place  at  the 
head  of  the  table — there  was  some  magical 
influence  in  the  duty  of  host  that  never 
failed  with  him.  The  sense  of  SAvay  and 
power  that  ambitious  minds  feel  in  high 
and  pre-eminent  stations  were  all  his,  as  he 
sat  at  the  toj)  of  his  board  ;  and  it  must  be 
oAvned,  that  Avith  many  faults  of  manner, 
and  many  shortcomings  on  the  score  of 
taste,  yet  Peter  did  the  honors  of  his  table 
well  and  gracefully. 

Certain  is  it  Mrs.  Ricketts  and  her  friends 
thought  so.  Zoe  was  in  jierfect  ecstasies  at 
the  readiness  of  his  repartees,  and  the  end- 
less variety  of  his  anecdotes.  He  reminded 
her  at  once  of  Sheridan  and  "  poor  dear 
Mirabeau,"  and  various  other  "  beaux 
esprits "  she  used  to  live  with.  Martha 
listened  to  him  with  sincere  pleasure.  Pur- 
vis grew  very  tipsy  in  the  process  of  his  ad- 
miration, and  the  old  general,  suddenly 
brought  back  to  life  and  memory,  under 
the  influence  of  champagne,  thought  him 
so  like  Jack  Trevor,  cf  the  Engineers, 
that  he  blubbered  out,  "  I  think  I'm  listen- 
ing to  Jack.   It's  poor  Trevor  over  again  ! " 

Was  it  any  wonder  if  in  such  intoxica- 
tions Peter  forgot  all  his  late  reverses,  nor 
ever  remembered  them  till  he  had  wished 
his  company  good  night,  and  found  himself 
alone  in  his  o\n\  chamber  !  Pecuniary  diffi- 
culties were  no  new  thing  to  Dalton,  and 
it  would  not  have  interfered  with  his  pleas- 
ant dreams  that  night  had  the  question 
been  one  of  those  ordinary  demands  wh.ich 
he  well  knew  how  to  resist  or  evade  by 
many  a  legal  sleight  and  many  an  illegal 
artifice  ;  but  here  was  a  debt  of  honor  ;  he 
had  given  his  name,  three  or  fcur  times 
during  the  evening,  for  large  sums,  lost  on 
the  very  instant  they  were  borrowed  !  These 
must  be  repaid  on  the  next  day  ;  but  how, 
he  knew  not.  How  he  "  stood  "  in  Abel 
Kraus's  books  he  had  not  the  remotest 
idea.  It  might  be  with  a  balance,  or  it 
might  be  with  a  deficit.  All  he  really  knew 
was,  that  he  had  latterly  drawn  largely 
and  spent  freely  ;  and,  as  Abel  always  smiled 
and  s'^emed  satisfied,  Peter  concluded  that 
his  afl'airs  needed  no  surer  or  safer  evidences 
of  prosi)erily.  To  have  examined  ledgers 
anel  day-books  with  such  palpable  proofs  of 
solvency,  would  have  been,  in  his  eyes,  an 
act  of  as  great  absurdity  as  that  cf  a  man 
who  would  not  believe  in  the  sunshine  till 
he  had  first  consulted  the  thermometer  1 

"  I  must  see  Abel  early  to-morrow.  Abel 
will  set  it  all  right,"  were  the  conclusions 
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to  W'liich  he  always  came  back  ;  and  if  not 
very  clearly  evident  how,  wliy,  or  by  what 
means,  still  be  was  quite  satislied  tbat  bunest 
Krans  would  extricate  him  from  every  diffi- 
culty. ''The  devil  go  with  it  for' black 
and  red,"  said  he,  as  be  lay  down  iu  bis 
bed.  "I'd  have  plenty  of  cash  in  my  pocket 
for  everything  this  night,  if  it  wasn't  for 
that  same  table  ;  and  an  ugly  game  it  is  as 
ever  a  man  played.  Shuffle  and  cut ;  faites 
your  *jeu;'  thirty-four — thirty-three  ;  red 
wins — black  loses  ;  there's  the  whole  of  it ; 
sorrow  more  on't,  excei)t  the  sad  heart  that 
comes  afterwards  ! "'  These  last  words  be 
uttered  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  turned 
his  face  to  the  pillow. 

Ho  passed  a  restless,  feverish  neight ;  the 
sleep  being  more  harassing  than  even  bis 
waking  moments,  disturbed  as  it  was  by 
thoughts  of  all  he  bad  lately  gone  through. 
All  the  tremendous  excitement  of  the  pbiy- 
table,  heightened  by  the  effect  of  wine, 
made  up  a  wild,  chaotic  confusion  in  bis 
brain,  that  was  almost  madness.  Ho  awoke 
repeatedly,  too,  eager  for  daylight,  and  tlie 
time  to  call  upon  honest  Abel.  At  these 
times  he  v/ould  pace  his  room  up  and  down, 
framing  the  speeches  by  which  be  meant  to 
open  the  inteiwiew.  Kraus  was  familiar 
with  his  usual  "  pleas."  With  Ireland  and 
her  stereotyped  distresses  be  was  thoroughly 
conversant.  Famine,  fever,  potato-rot, 
poor-rates,  emigration  and  eviction,  were 
themes  he  could  have  almost  discussed  him- 
self ;  but  all  he  recognized  in  them  was 
an  urgent  demand  for  money,  and  an  occa- 
sion for  driving  the  very  hardest  of  bargains. 
The  Russian  remittances  had  been  less 
regular  of  late  ;  so  at  least  Abel  averred,  for 
Dalton  neither  knew,  nor  tried  to  know, 
any  details.  The  dates  were  frequently  in-  ! 
convenient,  and  the  places  of  payment 
oftentimes  remote.  Still,  Abel  was  civil — 
nay,  almost  cordial ;  and  what  can  any 
man  ask  for  more  than  a  smile  from  his 
banker  ? 

Dalton  was  quite  at  ease  on  one  point, 
Kraus  was  sure  to  know  nothing  of  his  late 
losses  at  play  ;  in  fact,  out  of  bis  little  den  [ 
wherein  he  sat  he  seemed  to  be  aware  of  | 
nothing  in  the  whole  wide  world.    A  small ' 
"slip,"  which  arrived  each  morning  from 
Frankfort,  told  him  the  current  exchanges 
of  the   day.     The  faces  of  his  clients  re- 
vealed all  the  rest.    But  Dalton  was  greatly 
deceived  on  this  point.     There  was  not  the 
slightest  incident  of  Baden  with  which  he 
was  not  familiar,  nor  any  occurrence  in  its 
life  of  dissipation  on   wbicb  be  was  unin- 
formed.    His  knowledge  was  not  the  off- : 
spring  of  any  taste  for  scandal,  or  any  liking 
for  the  secret  gossiping  of  society.   No  ;  his 


was  a  purely  practical  and  professinnal  in- 
formation. Tbe  archduke,  who  bad  lost 
so  heavily  at  roulette,  would  need  a  loan  on 
tbe  morrow  ;  the  count,  who  was  about  to 
elope  with  tbe  marchioness,  must  bave  bills 
on  Paris  ;  the  colonel,  who  bad  sbot  the 
baron  in  a  duel,  couldn't  escape  over  tbe 
frontier  without  money.  In  a  word,  every 
vice  and  iniquity  seemed  tbe  tributaries  of 
his  trade  ;  and  whether  to  consummate  their 
Avickedness,  or  escape  its  i)enalty,  men  must 
first  come  to  Abel  Kraus  ! 

To  see  him  crouching  behind  his  little 
desk,  poring  over  tbe  scattered  fragments 
of  dirty  papers,  which  were  his  only  books, 
you  would  never  have  suspected  that  he 
had  a  thought  above  tbe  mystic  calcula- 
tions before  him.  Watch  him  more  nar- 
rowly, however,  and  you  will  perceive  tbat 
not  a  figure  can  cross  tbe  street  and  ap- 
proach his  door  witbout  meeting  a  shrewd, 
quick  glance  from  those  dark  eyes  ;  wbilo 
a  faint  muttering  sound  betrays  his  detec- 
tion of  the  visitor's  object. 

Long,  then,  before  Dalton  swaggered  up 
to  the  money-changer's  den,  Abel  knew 
every  circumstance  of  the  previous  night, 
and  had  actually  before  him  on  his  desk 
a  correct  account  of  all  the  sums  he  bad 
lost  at  play.  Abel  was  not  unpre]iared 
for  such  tidings.  Dalton  was  precisely 
the  man  to  rush  headlong  into  play  the 
moment  fortune  turned  with  him,  and  the 
pang  of  defeat  was  added  to  tbe  bitterness 
of  a  loss  ;  Abel  only  wondered  that  the 
reverse  had  not  come  earlier.  And  so  he 
mumbled  below  bis  breath,  as,  with  bis  bat 
set  jauntily  on  one  side,  and  his  hands  stuck 
carelessly  beneath  his  coat-tails,  Dalton 
came  forward. 

Peter  bad  so  far  "  got  up  "  bis  air  of  easy 
indifference  as  to  whistle  a  tune,  but,  some- 
how, as  be  drew  nearer  to  the  door,  the 
sounds  waxed  fainter  and  fainter,  and, 
before  he  bad  crossed  tbe  tbreshold,  bad 
sunk  away  into  tbe  cadence  of  a  heavy 
sigh.  Abel  never  looked  up  as  the  other 
entered,  but,  affecting  tbe  deepest  preoccu- 
pation, went  on  with  his  figures. 

"  Morrow,  Abel,"  said  Dalton,  as  he 
threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and,  removing 
his  hat,  began  to  wipe  his  forehead  with 
his  handkerchief.  "  This  is  a  murdering 
hot  day.  It's  not  ten  yet,  and  tbe  sun's 
roasting  ! " 

"  Fine  weather  for  de  harvest.  Hen*  von 
Dalton,  but  a  ieetle  rain  do  no  harm."' 

"  Faix  !  I  think  not — neither  to  man  nor 
beast  ! " 

Abel  grinned  at  tbe  brawny  throat  and 
massive  proportions  tbat  seemed  so  unequal 
to  sustain  the  heat,  but  said  nothing. 
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"  How's  the  exchange,  Abel  ? "  said 
Peter — "  liow's  the  exchange  ?  " 

Now,  in  jdstice  to  our  worthy  friend 
Dalton,  we  nuist  own  that  lie  put  this 
question  without  having  the  very  remotest 
idea  of  its  meaning.  An  inscrii)tion  from 
the  tomb  of  tlie  Pharaohs  would  have  been 
to  the  full  as  intelligible  to  him  as  an  ab- 
stract from  tlie  "  City  Article."  He  asked 
it  as  certain  "charming  women  "  inquire 
about  the  compass  on  board-ship — some- 
thing, in  fact,  suitable  to  the  time  and 
place,  and  proper  to  be  done  on  like  occa- 
sions. 

"Do  exchange  is  very  uncertain  ;  de 
market  is  up  and  down,"  said  Abel,  dryly. 

'*  That's  bad,"  said  Dalton,  gravely — 
"  that's  very  bad  !  " 

"  De  Mongolian  loan  is  de  reason,"  re- 
joined Abel. 

Dalton  gave  a  grunt  that  might  mean 
assent  or  displeasure  with  that  view  of  the 
case,  but  did  not  trust  himself  with  more. 
.     "Dcy  will  not  take  do  scriji  at  eighty- 
two,  and  I  tink  dey  are  right." 

"  Faix  !  I  don't  doubt  but  that  they 
are  !  "  chimed  in  Peter. 

"Dey  are  right,  if  all  be  true  we  hear  of 
de  security.  It  is  de  mines  of  de  state  dat 
are  hypotheked — liow  you  call  it — what  you 
say,  '  liypotheked'  ?" 

Dalton  was  completely  puzzled  now,  and 
could  only  scratch  his  ear — his  invariable 
symptom  of  utter  discomfiture. 

"  "Tis  no  matter,"  cried  Abel,  with  a 
grating,  harsh  laugh,  "'  Dey  promise,  and 
no  pav  ;  and  dat  is  very  bad — ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  !  •'  " 

ISTow  Dalton  joined  in  the  laugh,  but 
with  as  ill  a  grace  as  need  be. 

**  Dey  promise,  and  dey  no  pay,  Herr 
von  Dalton!"  repeated  the  Jew,  with 
another  laugh,  as  though  he  could  not  tear 
himself  away  from  so  excellent  a  jest. 
*'  Dey  borrow,  dat  dey  may  make  explora- 
tions— how  you  call  dem  .^ — wit  oder  men's 
money.  If  dey  do  win,  well  !  if  dey  lose — 
bah  !  dey  are  bankrupt  ! "' 

Now  all  these  allusions  were  of  the  most 
provoking  character  to  poor  Dalton,  who 
could  not  help  feeling  a  very  different  sym- 
pathy for  the  Mongolians  from  that  ex- 
pressed by  Abel  Kraus.  *' Wlio  knows 
what  difficulties  they're  in — maybe  they'd 
pay  it  if  they  could,"  muttered  he,  as  he 
sla})pod  his  boot  witli  his  cane,  and  fell  into 
a  musing  fit. 

"  Dey  shall  not  have  one  kreutzor  of  my 
moneys  ;  I  can  tell  dem  dat  I"  said  Kraus,  as 
he  buttoned  up  tlie  keys  of  his  strong-box, 
as  though  suiting  the  action  to  his  words. 

**  Don't  put  up  the  keys  so  soon,  Abel," 


said  Dalton,  with  an  effort  at  a  laugh. 
"  I  want  to  see  the  inside  of  that  little  iron 
trunk  there." 

"  You  no  want  money,  Herr  von  Dal- 
ton ! "  exclaimed  the  other,  in  amazement. 
"  You  no  want  money  !  You  draw  eight 
hundred  florin  on  Tuesday  ;  you  have  four 
hundred  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  seven 
rouleaux  of  napoleons;  on  Saturday,  again, 
I  send  you  twenty  thousand  franc  !  " 

"  All  true — every  word  of  it,"  said  Dal- 
ton. "  But  there's  no  use  telling  a  hungry 
man  about  the  elegant  dinner  he  ate  last 
week  !  The  short  of  the  matter  is,  I  want 
cash  now." 

Kraus  appeared  to  reflect  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  said  :  "If  a  leetle  sum  will 
do " 

"  Faix  !  it  will  not.  I  want  five  hundred 
naps.,  at  the  very  least." 

Kraus  threw  down  his  pen,  and  stared 
at  him  without  speaking. 

"  One  would  think  from  your  face,  Abel, 
that  I  was  asking  for  a  loan  of  the  national 
debt.     I  said  five  hundred  naps." 

Abel  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and 
merely  muttered  "Ja!  ja!"  to  himself. 
"We  will  look  over  de  account,  Herr  von 
Dalton,"  said  he  at  last;  "perhaps  I  am 
wrong,  I  no  say,  I  am  sure  ;  but  I  tink — 
dat  is,  I  believe — you  overdraw  very  much 
your  credit." 

"Well,  supposing  I  did;  is  it  the  first 
time  ?"  said  Dalton,  angrily.  "Ain't  I  as 
good  a  man  now  as  I  was  before  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  very  goot  man,  I  know  well; 
a  very  goot  and  a  very  pleasant  man  ;  but 
you  know  de  old  German  proverb,  'Das 
Gut  ist  niclit  Gelt.'" 

"I  never  heard  it  till  now,"  muttered 
Peter,  sulkily;  "but  if  a  robber  in  this 
country  put  a  pistol  to  your  head,  he'd  be 
sure  to  have  a  proverb  to  justify  him  !  But 
to  come  to  the  point:  can  I  have  the 
money  ?  " 

"I^fear   very  much Xo!"  was  the 

dry  response. 

'"No — is  it  ?"  cried  Dalton,  starting  up 
from  his  seat;  "did  you  say  no  ?" 

Kraus  nodded  twice,  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately 

"Then  bad  luck  to  the  rap  ever  you'll 
see  more  of  my  money,"  cried  Peter,  pas- 
sionately. "You  old  Jewish  thief,  I  ought 
to  have"  known  you  long  ago  ;  fifty,  sixty, 
seventy  per  cent.  I  was  paying  for  the  use 
of  my"^own  cash,  and  every  bill  I  gave  as 
good  as  the  bank  paper  !  Ain't  you  ashamed 
of  yourself,  tell  me  that — ain't  you  down- 
right ashamed  of  yourself  ?" 

""  I  tink  not ;  I  have  no  occasions  for 
shame,"  said  the  other,  calmly. 
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**Faix!  I  believe  you  there,"  retorted 
Dalton.  "Your  line  of  life  doesn't  offer 
many  opportunities  of  blushing.  But  if  I 
can't  bring  you  to  know  sliame,  maybe  1 
can  teach  you  to  feel  sorrow.  Our  dealing 
is  ended  from  this  day  out.  Peter  Dalton 
doesn't  know  you  more  !  He  never  saw 
you  !  he  never  heard  of  your  name  !  D'ye 
mind  me  now  ?  Xonc  of  your  boasting 
among  the  English  here  that  you  have  Mr. 
Dalton's  businc.5o.  If  I  hear  of  your  saying 
it,  it's  not  a  contradiction  Avill  satisfy  me. 
Understand  me  well  —  it's  not  to  leave  a 
mark  of  friendship  tliat  I'll  come  in  here 
again  !'' 

The  fierce  tone  in  whicli  Dalton  said 
these  words,  and  the  gesture  he  made  with 
a  tremendous  walking-stick,  were  certainly 
well  calculated  to  excite  Abel's  terrors,  who, 
opening  a  little  movable  pane  of  the  win- 
dow, looked  out  into  the  street,  to  assure 
himself  of  succor  iu  case  of  need. 

"  What's -the  use  of  family,  rank,  or  for- 
tune," cried  Dalton,  indignantly,  as  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  little  shop,  in  a 
perfect  frenzy  of  passion,  "^'if  a  little  dirty 
Jq^,  with  a  face  like  a  rat-terrier,  can  in- 
sult you  ?  My  uncle  is  one  of  the  first  men 
in  Austria,  and  my  daughter's  a  princess  ; 
and  there's  a  creature  you  wouldn't  touch 
with  the  tongs  has  the  impudence  to — to — 

to "     Evidently  the  precise  offense  did 

not  at  once  occur  to  Dalton's  memory,  for, 
after  several  efforts  to  round  off  his  phrase 
— "to  outrage  me  —  to  outrage  me!"  he 
cried  with  the  satisfaction  of  one  wlio  had 
found  a  missing  object. 

Meanwhile,  Abel  who  liad  gi'adually  re- 
sumed his  courage,  was  busily  engaged  in 
some  deep  and  intricate  calculations,  fre- 
quently referring  to  a  number  of  ill-scrawled 
scraps  of  paper  on  a  file  before  him,  not 
heeding,  if  he  heard,  the  storm  around 
him. 

"Dere,  saar,"  said  he  at  length,  as  he 
pushed  a  slip  of  paper  towards  Dalton — 
* '  dere,  saar  ;  our  affairs  is  closed,  as  you 
say.  Dere  is  your  debt — eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-three  florins,  '  convenzion 
money.'  Dere  may  be  leetle  charges  to  be 
added  for  commissions  and  oder  tings ; 
but  dat  is  de  chief  sum  v^'hicli  you  pay, 
now." 

There  was  a  sliarp  cmphasi.3  on  the  last 
monosyllable  that  made  Dalton  start. 

"I'll  look  over  it;  I'll  compare  it  witli 
my  books  at  home,"  said  he,  haughtily,  as 
he  stuffed  the  slip  of  paper  into  his  waist- 
coat pocket. 

"Den  you  no  pay  to-day  ?"  asked  Abel. 

"ISTor  to-morrov,',  nor  the  day  after,  nor, 
maybe,  a  while  longer,"  s^id  Dalton,  with 


[  a  composure  he  well  knew  how  to  feel  in 
I  like  circumstances. 

"Very  well,  den;  I  will  have  sccurities. 
I  will  have  bail  tor  my  moneys  before  tree 
o'clock  this  day.     Dere    is  de  sonimation 
before  de  tribunal,  Ilerr  von  Dalton."     And 
he  handed  a  printed   document,   stamped 
\  with  the  official  seal  of  a  law  court,  across 
j  the  table.      "  You  will  see,"  added  the  Jew, 
v/ith  a  malicious  grin,  "diit  1  was  not  un- 
prepared for  all  dis.     Abel  Kraus  is  only 
I  an  old  Jew,  but  he  no  let  de  Gentile  cheat 
him!" 

Dalton  was  stunned  by  the  suddenness 

j  of  this  attack.     The  coolly-planned  game 

I  of  the  other  so  overmatched  all  the  ])assi()n- 

ate  outbreak  of  his  own  temper,  that  lie 

felt  himself  mastered  at   once  by  his  wily 

I  antagonist. 

"To  the  devil  I  fling  your  summons  !" 
I  cried  he,  savagely.      "I  can't  even  read  it." 
I      "Your  avocat  Avill   explain   it  all.     He 
I  will  tell  you  dat  if  you  no  pay  de  moneys 
I  herein  charged,  nor  give  a  goot  and  suffi- 
cient surety  dercof  before  de  civil  gcricht, 
dis  day,  dat  you  will  be  consign  to  de  prison 
of   de  state   at    Culsruho,    dere  to  remain 
your  'leben  lang,'  if  so  be  you  never  pay."" 
"Arrest   me    for  debt    the   day  it's  de- 
manded !"  cried  Dalton,  v.'hose  notions  of 
the  law's  delay  were  not  a  little  shocked  by 
such  peremptory  proceedings. 

"It  is  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil 
gericht  to  drav/  on  a  banker  beyond  your 
moneys,  and  no  pay,  on  demand." 

"There's  Justice  for  you  !"  cried  Dalton, 
passionately.  "Highway  robbery,  house- 
breaking, is  decenter.  There's  some  cour- 
age at  least  in  ilieyn  !  .  But  I  wouldn't  be- 
lieve you  if  you  were  on  your  oath.  There 
isn't  such  a  law  in  Europe,  nor  in  the  Eas-t 
'  Ingies  ! ' " 
Abel  grinned,  but  never  uttered  a  vvcrd.- 
"  So,  any  oukl  tliief,  then,  can  trump  up 
a  charge  against  a  man — can  send  him  off 
to  jail — before  he  can  look  around  him  ! " 

"If  he  do  make  false  charge,  he  can 
be  condem  to  de  galleys,"  was  the  calm 
re]dy. 

"  And  what's  the  use  of  that  ?  "  cried 
Dalton,  in  a  transport  of  rage.  "  Isn't  the 
galleys  as  good  a  life  as  sitting  there  ? 
Isn't  it  as  manly  a  thing  to  strain  at  an  oar 
as  to  sweat  a  guinea  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  burgher  of  the  Grand  Duchy," 
said  Abel,  boldly,  "  and  if  you  defame  me, 
it  shall  be  before  witnesses  ! "  And  as  he 
spoke  he  threw  wide  the  window,  so  that 
the  passers-by  might  hear  what  took  place. 
Dalton's  face  became  purple  ;  the  veins 
in  his  forehead  swelled  like  a  thick  cord- 
age, and  he  seemed  almost  bursting  with 
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suppressed  passion.  For  an  instant  it  was 
even  doubtful  it*  he  could  master  his  strug- 
gling wrath.  At  last  he  grasped  the  heavy 
chair  he  had  been  sitting  on,  and  dashing 
it  down  on  the  ground,  broke  it  into 
jitoms  ;  and  tlicn,  with  an  execration  in 
Irish,  the  very  sound  of  which  rang  like 
a  curse,  he  strode  out  of  the  shop,  and  has- 
tened down  the  street. 

Many  a  group  of  merry  children,  many  a 
morning  excursionist  returning  from  his 
donkey  ride,  remarked  the  large  old  man, 
Avho,  muttering  and  gesticulating  as  he 
went,  strode  along  tlio  causeway,  not  heed- 
ing nor  noticing  those  around  him.  Others 
made  way  for  him  as  for  one  it  were  not 
safe  to  obstruct,  and  none  ventured  a  word 
as  he  passed  by.  On  he  went,  careless 
of  the  burning  heat  and  the  hot  rays  of 
the  sun — against  which  already  many  a 
"  jalousie  "  was  closed,  and  many  an  awning 
spread — up  the  main  street  of  the  town, 
across  tiie  Platz,  and  then  took  his  way 
up  one  of  tlie  steep  and  narrovv^  lanes  which 
led  towards  the  upper  town.  To  see  him, 
nothing  could  look  more  purpose-like  than 
his  pace  and  the  manner  of  his  going  ; 
and  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  Avhere  he 
Avalked  nor  whither  the  path  led  him,  A 
kind  of  instinct  directed  his  steps  into  an 
old  and  oft-followed  track,  but  his  thoughts 
were  bent  on  other  objects.  He  neither 
saw  the  half -terrified  glances  that  were 
turned  on  him,  nor  marked  how  they  who 
were  washing  at  the  fountain  ceased  their 
u'ork,  as  he  passed,  to  stare  at  him. 

At  last  he  reached  the  upper  town  ; 
emerging  from  which  by  a  steep  flight  of 
narrow  stone  stops,  he  gained  a  little  ter- 
raced spot  of  ground,  crossed  by  two  rows 
of  linden  trees,  under  whose  shade  he  had 
often  sat  of  an  evening  to  watch  the  sunset 
over  the  plain.  He  did  not  halt  here,  but 
passmg  across  the  grassy  sward,  made  for  a 
small  low  house  which  stood  at  the  angle 
of  the  terrace.  The  shutters  of  the  shop- 
window  were  closed,  but  a  low  half-door 
permitted  a  view  of  the  interior  ;  leaning 
over  wliich,  Dalton  remained  for  several 
minutes,  as  if  lost  in  deep  reverie. 

The  silent  loneliness  of  the  little  shop  at 
first  appeared  to  engross  all  his  attention, 
but  after  a  while  otlier  thoughts  came 
slowly  flitting  through  his  muddy  facul- 
ties, and  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh  he  said  : 

'•'  Dear  me  !  but  I  thought  we  were  living 
liere  still  !  It's  droll  enough  how  one  can 
forget  himself  !  Hans,  Hans  Roeckle,  my 
man ! "  cried  he,  beating  with  his  stick 
against  the  doors  as  he  called  out.  '^  Han- 
serl  !  Hans,  I  say  !  Well,  it's  a  fine  way  to 
keep  a  shop  !    How  does  the  creature  know 


but  I'm  a  lady  that  would  buy  half  the 
gimcracks  in  the  ])lace,  and  he's  not  to  be 
found  !  That's  wliat  makes  these  devils  so 
poor — they  never  mind  their  busmeiS. 
'Tis  nothing  but  fun  and  diversion  they 
think  of  the  whole  day  long.  There's  no 
teaching  them  that  tiiere"s  nothing  hkc 
'  indhustry  ! '  What  makes  us  the  finest 
people  under  the  sun  ?  Work — nothing 
but  work  !  I'm  sure  I'm  tired  telling  him 
so  !  Hans,  are  you  asleep,  Hans  Roeckle?" 
No  answer  followed  this  summons,  and 
now  Dalton,  after  some  vain  efforts  to 
unbolt  the  door,  strode  over  it  into  the 
shop.  "  Faix  !  I  don't  wonder  that  you 
hadn't  a  lively  business,"  said  he,  as  he 
looked  around  at  the  half-stocked  shelves, 
over  Avhich  dust  and  cobwebs  were  spread 
like  a  veil.  ^'  Sorrow  a  thing  I  don't  know 
as  well  as  I  do  my  gaiters  !  There's  the 
same  soldiers,  and  that's  the  wccdcutter 
with  the  matches  on  his  back,  and  there's 
the  little  cart  Frank  mended  fcr  him  ! 
Poor  Frank,  where  is  he  now,  I  wonder  ?  " 
Dalton  sighed  heavily  as  he  continued 
to  run  his  eye  over  the  various  articles  aU 
familiar  to  him  long  ago.  "AVhat's  be- 
come of  Hans  ?  "  cried  he  at  last,  aloud  ; 
"if  it  wasn't  an  honest  place  he  wouldn't 
have  a  stick  left !  To  go  away  and  leave 
everything  at  sixes  and  sevens — well,  well, 
it's  wonderful  ! " 

Dalton  ascended  the  stairs — every  step 
of  which  was  well  known  to  him — to  the 
upper  story,  where  he  used  to  live.  The 
door  was  unfastened,  and  the  rooms  were 
just  as  he  had  left  them — even  to  the  little 
table  at  which  IS^eliy  used  to  sit  beside  the 
window.  Nothing  was  changed  ;  a  bouquet 
of  faded  flovvcrs — the  last,  jierhaps,  she  had 
ever  plucked  in  that  garden — stood  in  a 
glass  in  th.e  window-sill ;  and  so  like  was 
all  to  the  well-remembered  past,  that 
Dalton  almost  thought  he  heard  her  foot- 
step on  the  floor. 

"Well,  it  was  a  nice  little  quiet  si^jot, 
any  way  ! "  said  he,  as  he  sank  ii:;to  a 
chair,  and  a  heavy  tear  stole  sloAvly  along 
his  cheek.  "  Maybe  it  would  have  been 
well  for  me  if  I  never  left  it  !  AVith  all  our 
poverty  we  spent  many  a  ])leasant  night 
beside  that  hearth,  and  many's  the  happy 
day  we  ])assed  in  that  wood  there.  To 
be'  sure,  we  were  all  together,  then  !  that 
makes  a  difference  !  instead  of  one  here, 
another  there,  God  knows  when  to  meet;  if 
ever ! 

"I  used  to  fret  many  a  time  about  our 
being  so  jioor,  but  I  was  wrong  after  all,  for 
we  divided  our  troubles  amongst  us,  and 
that  left  a  small  share  for  each  ;  but  there's 
Nelly  now,  pining  av<'ay — I  don't  knov/  for 
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v/hiit,  but  I  sec  it  ])lain  onongli  ;  and  liore 
iiin  1  mvselt  with  a  lieavv  lieart  tliis  dav  ; 
:uid  sure,  wlio  cau  tell  if  Kate,  gnvit  as  she 
is,  luisu't  her  sorrows  ;  aud  poor  Frauk, 
tis  many  a  hard  thing,  perhai)S,  he  has  to 
bear.  I  believe  in  reality  we  were  better 
then  ! " 

lie  arose,  and  walked  about  the  room; 
now,  stopping  l)efore  each  well-remembered 
object;  now,  sliaking  his  head  in  mournful 
acquiescence  with  some  unspoken  regret  ; 
he  went  in  turn  through  each  chamber,  and 
then,  passing  from  the  room  that  had  been 
Nelly's,  he  descended  a  little  zigzag,  rickety 
stair,  by  which  Hans  luid  contrived  to  avoid 
injuring  tlie  gnarled  brandies  of  a  fig-tree 
that  grew  beneath.  Dalton  now  found 
himsdf  in  the  garden;  but  liow  unlike  what 
it  had  been!  Once,  the  perfection  of  bloom- 
ing richness  and  taste — the  beds  without  a 
weed,  the  gravel  trimly  raked  and  shining, 
bright  channels  of  limpid  water  running 
amid  the  floAvors,  and  beautiful  birds  of  gay 
plumage  caged  beneath  the  shady  shrubs — 
now,  all  was  overrun  with  rank  grass  and 
tall  weeds;  the  fountains  were  dried  up, 
the  flowers  trodden  down — even  the  stately 
yew  hedge,  the  massive  growth  of  a  century, 
was  broken  by  the  depredations  of  tlie 
mountain  cattle.  All  was  waste,  neglect, 
and  desolation. 

"  I'd  not  know  the  place — it  is  not  like 
itself,"  muttered  Dalton,  sorrowfully.  "  I 
never  saw  the  like  of  this  before.  There's 
the  elegant  fine  plants  dying  for  want  of 
care!  and  tlie  rose-trees  rotting  Just  for 
want  of  a  little  water!  To  think  of  hovf  he 
labored  late  and  early  here,  and  to  see  it 
now!  He  used  to  call  them  carnations  his 
children:  there  was  one  Agnes,  and  there 
was  anotlier  Undine — indeed,  I  believe  that 
was  a  lily:  and  I  think  there  was  a  Nelly, 
too;  droll  enoagli  to  make  out  they  were 
Christians!  but  sure,  they  did  as  vvcll;  and 
he  watched  after  them  as  close  !  ay,  and 
stranger  than  all,  he'd  sit  and  talk  to  them 
for  hours.  It's  a  quare  world  altogether; 
but  maybe  it's  our  own  fault  that  it's  not 
not  better;  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  give 
in  more  to  each  other's  notions,  and  not 
sneer  at  whims  and  fancies  when  they  don't 
please  ourselves." 

It  was  while  thus  ruminating,  Dalton 
entered  a  little  arbour,  whose  treltised  walls 
and  roof  had  boon  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
Hanserl's  skill.  Ruin,  however,  had  now 
fallen  on  it,  and  the  drooping  branches 
and  straggling  tendrils  hung  mournfully 
down  on  all  sides,  covering  the  stone  table, 
and  even  the  floor,  witli  their  vegetation. 
As  Dalton  stood,  sad  and  sorrow-struck  at 
this  desolation,  he  j)erceived  .the  fign'"^  of 


Hans  himself,  as,  half-hiddenby  the  leaves, 
he  sat  in  his  accustomed  seat.  His  head 
was  uncovered,  but  his  hair  fell  in  great 
masses  on  either  side,  and  with  his  long 
beard,  now  neglected  and  untrimmed.gavo 
him  an  unusually  wild  and  savage  look.  A 
book  lay  open  on  his  knees,  but  his  hands 
were  crossed  over  it,  and  his  eyes  were  up- 
turned as  if  in  reverie. 

Dalton  felt  half  ashamed  at  accosting 
him;  there  was  something  ungracious  in  the 
way  he  had  quitted  the  poor  dwarf's  dwell- 
ing; there  had  been  a  degree  of  Ci-trange- 
ment  for  WTcks  before  between  them,  and 
altogether  he  knew  that  he  had  ill-requited 
all  the  unseltish  kindness  of  the  little  toy- 
seller;  so  that  he  would  gladly  have  retired 
without  being  noticed  when  Hanssiiddenly 
turned  and  saw  him. 

It  was  almost  with  a  cry  of  surjirise 
Hans  called  out  his  name. 

''  This  is  kind  of  you,  Hcrr  von  Dalton. 

Is    the    friiulein "     He    stopped     and 

looked  eagerly  around. 

"  No,  Haiiserl,"  said  Dalton,  answering 
to  the  half-expressed  (juestion,  "Nelly  isn't 
with  me;  I  came  up  alone.  Indeed,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  found  myself  here  without  Avell 
knowing  why  or  how.  Old  habit,  I  sup- 
pose, led  me,  for  I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else." 

"  They  were  kind  thoughts  that  guided 
your  steps,"  said  the  dwarf,  in  accents  of 
deep  gratitude,  "'for  I  have  been  lonely  of 
late." 

"  Why  don't  you  come  down  and  see  us, 
Hanserl?  It's  not  so  far  off,  and  you  know 
Nelly  is  always  glad  to  sec  you." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  dwarf,  mourn- 
fully." 

"  You  were  always  a  good  friend  to  us, 
Hanserl,"  said  Dalton,  taking  the  other's 
hand  and  pressing  it  cordially;  "and  faix  ! 
as  the  world  goes,"  added  he,  sighing, 
"  there's  many  a  thing  easier  found  than  a 
friend." 

"  The  rich  can  have  all — even  friend- 
ship," muttered  Hans,  lowly. 

"  I  don't  know  that,  Hans;  I'm  not  so 
sure  you're  right  there." 

"  They  buy  it,"  .said  the  dwarf,  with  a 
fierce  energy,  "as  they  can  buy  everything: 
the  pearl  for  which  the  diver  hazards  life — 
the  gem  that  the  polisher  has  grown  blind 
over — the  fur  for  Avhich  the  hunter  has 
shed  his  heart's  blood.  And  yet  when 
they've  got  them  they  have  not  got  con- 
tent." 

"  Ay,  that's  true,"  sighed  Dalton.  "  I 
suppose  nobody  is  satisfied  in  this  world." 

"  But  they  can  be  if  they  will  but  look 
upward,"  cried  Hans,  enthusiastically.   "If 
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tliey  will  learn  to  tliiiik  humbly  of  them- 
selves, and  on  how  slight  a  claim  they  pos- 
sess all  the  blessings  of  their  lot — if  they 
will  but  bethink  them  that  the  sun  and  the 
flowers,  the  ever-rolling  sea,  and  the  leafy 
forest,  are  all  their  inheritance — that  for 
them,  as  for  all,  the  organ  peals  through 
the  dim-vaulted  aisle  with  promises  of 
eternal  happiness;  and  lastly,  that,  with  all 
the  wild  contentions  of  men's  passioas, 
there  is  ever  gushing  up  in  the  human 
heart  a  well  of  kind  and  affectionate  thoughts 
— like  those  springs  we  read  of,  of  pure 
water  amid  the  silt  ocean, and  which,  taken 
at  the  source,  are  sweet  and  good  to  drink 
from.  Men  are  not  so  bad  by  nature,  it  is 
the  pri;i:es  for  Avhich  they  struggle,  the 
goals  they  strive  for,  coi-rupt  them!  Make 
of  this  fair  earth  a  gambling-table,  and  you 
will  have  all  tlio  base  passions  of  the  game- 
ster around  it."  , 

"  Bad  luck  to  it  for  gambling,"  said 
Dalton,  whose  intelligence  was  just  able  to 
grasp  at  the  illustration,  "'  I  wish  Fd  never 
seen  a  card;  and  that  reminds  me,  Hans, 
that  maybe  you'd  give  me  a  bit  of  advice. 
There  was  a  run  against  me  last  night  in 
that  thieving  jjlace.  The  '  red  '  came  up 
fourteen  times,  and  I,  backing  against 
it  every  time,  sometimes  ten,  sometimes 
twenty  —  ay,  faix  !  as  high  as  fifty  naps. 
You  may  think  what  a  squeeze  I  got!  And 
when  I  went  to  ould  Kraus  this  morning, 
this  is  what  he  sticks  in  my  hand  instead 
of  a  roll  of  bank-notes."  With  these 
wards  Dalton  presented  to  Hans  the  printed 
sammons  of  the  ^'Tribunal." 

"A  Gerichts-Ruf  !  "  said  Hans,  with  a 
voice  of  deep  reverence,  for  he  entertained 
a  most  Grerman  terror  for  the  law  and  its 
authority.      ^'This  is  a  serious  afPair." 

"  I  suppose  it  is,"  sighed  Dalton  ;  ''  but 
I  hope  we're  in  a  Christian  country,  where 
the  law  is  open  ?  " 

Hans  nodded,  and  Peter  went  on  : 

"  What  I  mean  is,  that  nothing  can  be 
done  in  a  hurry — that  when  we  have  a  man 
on  our  side,  he  can  oppose  and  obstruct, 
and  give  delays,  picking  a  hole  here  and 
finding  a  flaw  there  ;  asking  for  vouchers 
for  this  and  proofs  for  that,  and  then  wait- 
ing for  witnesses  that  never  come,  and 
looking  for  papers  that  never  existed ; 
making  Chancery  of  it,  Hans,  my  boy — 
making  Chancery  of  it." 

"  Not  here — not  with  us  !  "  said  Hans, 
gravely.  "  You  must  answer  to  tliis  charge 
to-day,  and  before  four  o'clock,  too,  or  to- 
morrow there  will  be  a  writ  of  '  contumacy' 
against  you.    You  haven't  got  the  money?  " 

"Of  course  I  haven't,  nor  a  ten-pound 
note  towards  it. " 


"  Then  you  must  ])rovide  security." 
*"Tis  easy  said,  my  little  man,  hut  it  is 
not  so  easy  dealing  with  human  beings  as 
with  the  little  wooden  figures  in  your  shof) 
beyond." 

"  There  nuist  be  'good  and  substantial 
bail,'  as  the  summons  declares  ;  such  as 
will  satisfy  the  court,""  said  Hans,  who 
seemed  at  once  to  have  become  a  man  of 
acute  worldly  perception  at  sight  of  this 
printed  document. 

"Security — bail!"'    exclaimed     Dalton. 
"  You  migiit  as  well  ask   Robinson  Crusoic; 
who'd    be  godfather  to    his  ciiild  on  the 
desert  island.     There's  not  a  man,  woman, 
or  child  in  the  place  would  give  me  a  meal's 
meat.     There's  not  a  house  I  could  shelter 
ray  head  in  for  one  night ;  and,  see  now," 
I  cried  he,  carried  away  by  an    impulse  of 
i  passionate  excitement,  "  it  isn't  by  Avay  of 
j  disparagement  I  say  it  to  this  little  town — 
for   the  world  all   over   is   the   same — the 
:  more   you   give   the  less  you   get !     Treat 
them  with  champagne  and  venison  ;  send 
money  to  this  one,  make  presents  to  that, 
and  the  day  luck  turns  with   you,  the  best 
,  word  they"ll    have  for    you  is,   '  He  was  a 
:  wasteful,  careless   devil — coiddn't   keep  it 
when  he   had    it — lived  ahvays   above  his 
means — all  hand  and  mouth.'     It's  a  kind 
friend  that  will  vouchsafe  as  much  as,  '  Poor 
'  felloAv — I'm  sorry  for  him  !  " 
i      ^'  And   to   what   end   is   wealth,"'   cried 
i  Hans,  boldly  "  if  it  but  conduce  to  this  ? 
!  Are  the  friends  well  chosen  who  can  behave 
thus?     Are  the  hosi)italities  well  bestowed 
[  that  meet  such  return  ?  or  is  it  not  rather 
selfishness  is  paid  back  in  the  same  base 
i  coin  that  it  uttered  ?" 
i      ''For  the  matter  of  that,"  said  Dalton, 
1  angrily,  "  I  never  found  that  vulgar  people 
j  was  a  bit  more  grateful  than  their  betters, 
i  nor    low  manners   any  warranty  for   high 
j  principles;    and   when   one   is  to  be  ship- 
wrecked, it's  better  to  go  down  in  a  'sevent}-- 
four'  than  be  drowned  out  of  a  punt  in  a 
mill-pond." 

"It's   past   noon   already,"  said   Hans, 

pointing   to   the   sun-dial    on   his    house. 

j  "  There's  little  time  to  be  lost." 

I      "And  as  little  to  be  gained,"' muttered 

Dalton,  moodily  as  he  strolled  out  into  the 

garden. 

i  "  Let  me  have  this  paper,"  said  Hans  ; 
"  I  will  see  the  Herr  Kraus  myself,  and  try 
,  if  something  cannot  be  done.  With  time, 
!  I  su])i)ose,  you  could  meet  this  chum  ?" 
I  "To  be  sure  1  could,  when  my  remit- 
I  tancesarrive — when  my  instalments  are  paid 

I  u]3 — when  my  rents  come  in — when " 

i  He  was  about  ito  add,  "when  luck  changes," 
i  but  he  stopped  himself  just  in  timo. 
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"■  There  need  be  no  difiiculty  if  you  can 
be  certain,"  said  Hans,  slowly. 

"  Certain  I — and  of  what  is  a  man  certain 
in  this  life  ?"  said  Dalton,  in  his  tone  of 
moralizing.  "  Wasn't  I  certain  of  the 
(!orrig-0'Neal  estate  ?  Wasn't  I  certain 
of  Miles  Dalton's  property  in  the  funds  ? 
Wasn't  I  certain  that  if  the  Parliament 
wasn't  taken  away  from  us,  that  I'd  have 
my  OW'U  price  for  the  borougli  of  Knock- 
ntiscanelera  ? — and  sorrow  one  of  the  three 
ever  came  to  me.  Ay,  no  later  than  last 
night,  wasn't  I  certain  that  black  would 
come  lip "' 

"  When  I  said  certain,"  broke  in  Hans, 
'*I  meant  so  far  as  human  foresight  could 
pledge  itself  ;  but  I  did  not  speak  of  the 
chances  of  the  play-table.  If  your  ex- 
pectations of  payment  rest  on  these,  do  not 
talk  of  them  as  certainties." 

"  What's  my  estates  for  ?  Where's  ray 
landed  property?"  cried  Dalton,  indignant- 
ly. "  To  hear  you  talk,  one  would  think  I 
Avas  a  Chevalier  of  Indhustrv,  as  thev  call 
them." 

"' I  ask  your  pardon,  herr,"  said  Hans, 
humbly.  "  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  idle  curios- 
ity thai  I  speak  ;  less  still,  with  any  wish  to 
offend  you.  I  will  now  see  what  is  best  to 
do.  You  ma}^  leave  all  in  my  hands,  and 
by  four  o'clock,  or  five  at  furthest,  you  shall 
hear  from  me." 

"  Tiiat's  sensible — that's  friendly,"  cried 
Dalton,  shaking  the  other's  hand  warmly, 
and  really  fcelmg  the  most  sincere  gratitude 
for  the  kindness. 

If  there  was  any  act  of  friendship  ho 
particularly  prized,  it  was  the  interventio:i 
that  should  relieve  him  of  the  anxiety  and 
trouble  of  a  difficult  negotiation,  and  leave 
him,  thoughtless  and  careless,  to  stroll 
about,  neither  thinking  of  tlie  present  nor 
uneasy  for  the  future.  The  moment  sucli 
an  office  had  devolved  upon  another, 
Dalton  felt  relieved  of  all  sense  of  respon- 
sibility before  his  own  conscience  ;  and, 
although  the  question  at  issue  were  his  own 
v/elfare  or  ruin,  he  ceased  to  think  of  it  as 
a  personal  matter.  Like  his  countryman, 
who  consoled  himself  when  the  house  was 
in  flames  by  thinking  ''he  was  only  a 
lodger,"  he  actually  forgot  his  own  share  of 
])eril  by  reflecting  on  the  other  interests 
that  were  at  stake.  And  the  same  theory 
that  taught  him  to  leave  his  soul  to  his 
priest's  care,  and  his  healtli  to  his  doctor's, 
made  him  quite  satisfied  when  a  friend  had 
charge  of  his  honor  or  his  fortune. 

It  w\as  as  comfortable  a  kind  of  fatalism 
as  need  be  ;  and,  assuredly,  to  have  seen 
Peter's  face  as  he  now  descended  the  steps 
to  the  lower  town,  it  would  be  rash  to  deny 


that  he  was  not  a,  sincere  believer  in  his 
l)hilosoi)hy.  No  longer  absent  in  air  and 
clouded  in  look,  he  had  a  smile  and  a 
pleasant  word  for  all  who  passed  him  ;  and 
now,  W'ith  a  Jest  for  this  one,  and  "  a 
kreutzer"  for  that,  he  held  on  his  way,  with 
a  tail  of  bcogars  and  children  after  him. 
all  attracted  by  Ihat  singuhir  mesmensin 
wliich  draws  around  certain  men  everything 
that  is  vagrant  and  idle — from  the  cripple 
at  the  crossing  to  the  half-starved  cur  dog 
without  an  owner. 

This  gift  w^as,  indeed,  his  ;  and  whatever 
was  penniless,  and  friendless,  and  houseless, 
seemed  to  feel  they  had  a  chiim  on  Peter 
Dalton. 


CHAPTEPt  LIX. 

THE     LAPT   STAKE   OF   ALL. 

Dalton  found  his  little  household  on  the 
alert  on  his  return  home,  for  Mrs.  Ricketts 
had  just  received  an  express  to  inform  her 
that  her  "  two  dearest  friends  on  earth" 
were  to  arrive  that  evening  in  Baden,  and 
she  Avas  busily  engaged  m  arranging  a  little 
fete  for  their  reception.  All  that  poor 
Xelly  kncAv  of  the  expected  guests  was, 
that  one  was  a  distinguished  soldier,  and 
tlie  other  a  no  less  illustrious  diplomatist  : 
claims  which,  for  the  reader's  illumination, 
Ave  beg  to  remark  were  embodied  in  the 
persons  of  Colonel  Haggerstone  and  Mr. 
Foglass.  Most  persons  in  Mrs.  Ricketts's 
position  would  have  entertained  some 
scruples  about  introducing  a  reinforcement 
to  the  already  strong  garrison  of  the  villa, 
and  Avould  have  been  disposed  to  the  more 
humble  but  safe  policy  enshrined  in  the 
adage  of  "  letting  Avell  alone."  But  she  had 
a  spirit  far  aboA'c  such  small  ambitions,  and 
saAv  that  the  Dalton  hospitalities  were 
capaldc  of  what,  in  parliamentary  phrase, 
is  called  a  "most  extended  application." 
'  By  the  awe-struck  air  of  Nelly,  and  the 
overweening  delight  manifested  by  her 
father,  Zoe  perceived  the  imposing  effect  of 
great  names  upon  both,  and  so  successfully 
did  she  mystify  the  descrii)tion  of  her  two 
coming  friends  that  an  uninterested 
listener  might  readily  have  set  them  down 
for  the  Duke  and  Prince  Metternich,  un- 
less, indeed,  that  the  praises  she  lavished 
on  them  would  have  seemed  even  excessiA'e 
for  such  greatness.  A  trium}:»hal  arch  Avas 
erected  half-way  u])the  aAcnue,  over  which 
in  floAvery  initials,  were  to  be  seen  the  let- 
ters "  B."''  and  "  P."' — symbols  to  represent 
"  Bayard  ''  and  "  Pufi'endorf ;"  under  Avhich 
guise  Haggerstone  and  the  consul  were  to 
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5e  represented.  Strings  of  colored  lamps 
were  to  be  festooned  along  tlie  a])proach, 
over  which  an  Irisii  harp  was  to  be  exliib- 
ited  in  a  transparency,  witli  the  very  or- 
iginal inscri[)tion  of  "  Cead  Millc  failtha," 
iu  Celtic  letters  beneath. 

The  banquet — the  word  dinner  was  strict- 
ly proscribed  for  that  day — was  to  l)e 
arrayed  in  the  hall,  where  Dalton  was  to 
preside,  if  possible,  with  an  Irish  crown 
upon  his  head,  sup])orted  by  Nelly  as  the 
Genius  of  Irisli  music  ;  and  Zoo  herself  in  a 
composite  character — half  empress,  half 
prophetess — a  something  between  Sappho 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ;  Martha-,  for  the 
convenience  of  her  various  household  cares, 
was  to  be  costumed  as  a  Tyrolese  hostess  ; 
and  Purvis,  in  a  dress  of  flesh-colored  web, 
was  to  rej^resent  Mercury,  sent  on  purpose 
from  above  to  deliver  a  message  of  welcome 
to  the  arriving  guests.  As  for  the  general, 
there  Avas  a  great  doubt  whether  he  ought 
to  be  Bcli sarins  or  .  Suwarrov/,  for,  being 
nearly  as  blind  as  the  one  and  as  deaf  as  the 
other,  his  qualifications  v/ero  about  evenly 
balanced. 

If  not  insensi])lo  to  some  of  the  absurd- 
ities of  this  notable  project,  Dalton  forgot 
the  ridicule  in  the  pleasanter  occupation  of 
the  bustle  and  movement,  and  the  tumult 
it  occasioned.  It  did  his  heart  good  to  see 
the  lavir.li  waste  and  profusion  that  went 
forward.  The  kitclicn-table,  as  it  lay 
spread  with  fruit,  fish,  and  game,  might 
have  made  a  study  for  "  Schneiders  ;"  and 
honest  Peter's  face  glowed  with  delight  as 
he  surveyed  a  scene  so  suggestive  of  co]i- 
vivial  thoughts  and  dissipation. 

''No  doidjt  of  it,  Nelly,"  said  he,  "but 
Mother  Ricketts  has  grand  notions  !  She 
does  the  thing  like  a  princess  ! "  The 
praise  was  so  far  well  bestowed,  that  there 
was  something  royal  in  dispensing  hospi- 
tality without  regarding  the  cost  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  she  never  entertained  the 
slightest  sentiment  of  esteem  for  those  in 
whose  favor  it  was  to  be  exercised.  Among 
the  very  few  thing.5  she  feared  in  this  world 
was  Haggerstone's  ''tongue,"  wliich  she 
herself  averred  was  best  conciliated  by 
"giving  occujiation  to  his  teeth."  The 
banquet  was  "got  up"  v/ith  that  o])ject, 
while  it  also  gave  a  favorable  opportunity 
of  assuming  that  unbounded  sway  in  Dal- 
ton's  household  which  should  set  the  ques- 
tion of  her  supremacy  at  rest  forever. 

To  this  end  was  poor  Martha  engaged 
with  puff-paste,  and  jellies,  and  whip  cream, 
with  wreaths  of  roses  and  pyramids  of  fruit, 
from  dawn  till  dusk.  To  this  end  was 
Purvis  nearly  driven  out  of  liis  mind  by  en- 
deavoring to  get  off  by  heart  an  address  in 
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rhyme,  the  very  first  line  of  which  ahnost 
carried  him  off  in  a  fit  of  coughing — the 
word  Puff  end  orf  being  found  nearly  as  un- 
manageable to  voice  as  it  was  un suited  to 
verse.  While  poor  Belisarius,  stripped  of 
rule  and  compass,  denied  i;( cess  to  water- 
colors,  Indian-ink,  or  charcc  al,  spent  a  most 
woful  day  of  weary  expectancy. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  awful  scene  of  trouble, 
fatigue  and  exertion  on  every  side,  adding 
one  more  to  those  million  instiniccs  wheie 
the  preparation  for  the  guest  has  no  possi- 
ble relation  to  the  degree  cf  esteem  he  is 
held  in.  For  so  is  it  in  the  Avorld  :  cur  best 
receptions  are  decreed  to  those  we  care  least 
for  ;  "  our  friend  "  is  condemned  to  the 
family  dinner,  while  v/e  lavish  our  fortu?ie 
on  mere  Jiequaintances.  In  these  days  t])C 
fatted  calf  would  not  have  been  killed  to 
commemorate  the  return  of  the  i)rcdiga], 
but  have  been  melted  down  into  mock -tur- 
tle, to  feast  "my  lord"  or  "your  grace." 

The  day  wore  on,  and  as  the  airange- 
ments  drew  nearer  to  completion,  the  anx- 
ieties were  turned  towards  the  guests  them- 
selves, who  were  to  have  arriveel  at  five 
o'clock.  It  was  now  six,  and  yet  no  sign 
of  their  coming  !  Fully  a  dozen  times  had 
Mrs.  Ricketts  calleel  Martha  from  feme 
household  cares  by  the  adjuration,  "  Si&tcr 
Anne,  Sister  Anne,  seest  then  ncbcdy  rcm- 
ing  ?  "  Mercury  hael  tv/iee  ventured  out 
on  the  high  road,  from  v,  hich  he  Wi;s  driven 
back  by  a  posse  of  hooting  and  laughing 
children  ;  and  Dalton  himself  i)aced  up  and 
down  the  terrace  in  a  state  of  nervous  im- 
patience, not  a  little  stimulated  by  hunger 
and  certain  flying  visits  he  paid  the  iced 
punch,  to  see  if  it  "was  keeping  ccol." 

There  is,  assuredly,  little  mesmeric  re- 
lation between  the  expecting  host  anel  the 
lingering  guest,  or  we  should  not  witness 
all  that  we  do  of  our  friends'  unimnctuality 
in  this  life.  What  a  want  of  sym]iathy  be- 
tween tlie  feverish  impatience  of  the  one 
and  the  careless  dalliance  of  the  other  !  Not 
that  we  intend  this  censure  to  apply  to  the 
case  before  us,  for  Ilaggeistone  liad  not  the 
very  remotest  conception  of  the  honors  that 
awaiteel  him,  and  jogged  along  his  dusty 
road  with  no  greater  desire  to  beat  the  end 
of  the  journey  than  was  fairly  justifiable  in 
one  who  traveled  with  German  post-horses 
and  Foglass  for  a  companion  ! 

Six  o'cbckcame,  and,  after  another  hour 
of  fretful  anxiety,  it  struck  seven.  By  this 
time  beef  had  become  carbon,  and  fowls 
were  like  sjjccimens  of  lava  ;  the  fish  was 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  "puree,"  while 
everything  meant  to  assume  th.e  flinty  re- 
sistance of  ice  was  cahnly  settling  down  into 
a  fluid  existence.      Many  an  architectural 
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device  of  poor  Martha's  genius  was  doomed 
to  the  fate  of  her  otlior  "castles,"'  and  tow- 
ers and  minarets  of  skillful  shape  dro])pe(l 
off  one  by  one,  like  the  hopes  of  her  cliild- 
hood.  AH  tlie  telegraphic  announcements 
from  the  kitchen  were  of  disasters,  but  Mrs. 
Ricketts  received  the  tidings  with  a  Napole- 
onic calmness  ;  and  it  was  only  when  warn- 
ed by  the  gathering  darkness  over  Dalton's 
brow  that  s!ie  thought  it  wiser  to  "'  give  in."" 

Dalton's  ill-humor  had,  however,  a  dif- 
ferent source  from  that  which  she  had  ex- 
pected. It  proceeded  from  the  quiet  but 
steady  importunity  with  which  little  Hans 
paced  up  and  down  before  the  door,  now 
ap])earing  before  one  Avindov/,  uow  before 
another,  totally  insensible  to  the  cold  dis- 
couragement of  Dalton's  looks,  and  c  vi  Icnt- 
ly  bent  on  paying  no  attention  to  &\\  the 
signs  and  signals  intended  for  his  guidance. 

'•'Doesn't  he  see  we've  company  in  the 
house  ?  Hasn't  tlie  little  creature  the  sense 
to  know  that  this  is  no  time  to  be  bothering 
taid  teasing  about  money  ?  Has  he  no  de- 
cency ?  Has  he  no  respect  for  his  superi- 
ors ?  "  Such  were  the  deep  mutterings  with 
wh'ich  Dalton  tried  to  "  blow  off  the  steam  " 
of  his  indignation,  while  with  many  a  gcst- 
ui'C  and  motion  he  indicated  his  anger  and 
ini])atience.  "  Faix  !  he's  like  a  bailiff  out 
there,"  cried  he  at  last,  as  he  issued  forth 
to  meet  him.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  first  angry  impulses  of  his  heart,  his 
second  thoughts  were  far  m.ore  gentle  and 
well  disposed  as  he  drew  near  to  Hanserl, 
who  stood,  cap  in  hand,  in  an  attitude  of 
deep  and  respectful  attention. 

"  They  have  accepted  the  bail,  Herr  von 
Dalton,  and  this  bond  needs  but  your  signa- 
ture," said  Hans,  mildly,  as  he  held  forth  a 
paper  towards  him. 

"Who's  the  bail  ?  Give  me  the  bond," 
said  Dalton,  rapidly  ;  and  not  waiting  for 
the  answer  to  his  question,  "  where's  the 
name  to  be,  Hanserl  ?  " 

"  Here,  in  this  space,''  said  the  dwarf, 
dryly. 

"  That's  soon  done,  if  there's  no  more 
wanting,"  rejoined  Peter,  with  a  laugh. 
"^''Tis  seldom  that  writing  the  same  two 
words  costs  me  so  little  !  Won't  you  step 
in,  a  minute,  into  the  house  ?  I'd  ask  you 
to  stop  and  cat  your  dinner,  but  I  know  you 
don't  like  strangers,  and  we  have  company 
to-day.  Well,  well,  no  offense — another 
time,  maybe,  Avhen  we're  alone.  He's  as 
proud  as  the  devil,  that  little  chap,"'  mut- 
tered he,  as  he  turned  back  within  the 
house  ;  "  I  never  saw  one  of  his  kind  that 
wasn't.  'Tis  only  creatures  with  hump- 
backs and  bent  shins  that  never  believes 
they  can  be  wrong  in  this  world  ;  they  have 


a  conceit  in  themselves  that's  wonderful  ! 
Not  that  there  isn't  good  in  him,  too — lie's 
a  friendly  soul  as  ever  I  seen  !  There  it  is 
now,  Peter  Dalton's  hand  and  deed;"'  and  he 
surveyed  the  sui)eiscri|)tion  with  considera- 
ble satisfaction.  "  Tiiere  it  is,  Hans,  and 
much  good  may  it  do  you  !  "  said  he,  as  he 
delivered  the  document  v\'ith  an  air  of  a 
jirince  conferring  a  favor  on  a  subject. 

"'  You  will  bear  in  mind. that  Abel  Kraus 
is  a  hard  creditor  !  "  said  Hans,  who  could 
not  help  feeling  shocked  at  the  easy  indif- 
ference Dalton  exhibited. 

"  Well,  but  haven't  we  settled  with  him?" 
cried  Peter,  half  impatiently. 

"  So  far  as  surety  for  his  claim  goes " 

"  Yes,  that's  what  I  mean — he's  sure  of 
his  money — that's  all  ho  wants.  Pd  be  the 
well-off  man  to-day  if  /  vras  sure  of  getting 
back  all  ever  I  lent!  But  nobody  does, 
and,  what's  more,  nobody  expects  it." 

"  This  bond  expires  in  twelve  days," 
added  Hans,  more  than  commonly  anxious 
to  suggest  some  ])rudential  tlioughts. 

"Twelve  days  !"  exclaimed  Peter,  who, 
instead  of  feeling  alarmed  at  the  shortness 
of  the  period,  regarded  it  as  so  many  cen- 
turies. "JMany's  the  change  one  sees  in 
the  world  in  twelve  days.  Wouldn't  you 
take  something — a  glass. of  Marcobrunner 
or  a  little  plain  Nantz?" 

Hans  made  no  reply,  for,  with  bent-down 
head,  and  hands  crossed  on  his  bosom,  he 
Avas  deep  in  thought. 

"  Pm  saying,  that -maybe  you'd  drink  a 
glass  of  wine,  Hans  ?  "  lepeated  Dalton  ; 
but  still  no  answer  came.  "  What  dreamy 
creatures  them  Germans  are,"  muttered 
Peter. 

"'  And  then,"  exclaimed  Hanserl,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself,  "  it  is  but  beginning 
life  anew!  Good-bye — farewell."  And,  so 
saying,  he  touched  his  cap  courteously  and 
moved  hastily  away,  while  Dalton  contin- 
ued to  look  after  him  Avith  compassionate 
sorrow  for  one  so  little  capable  of  directing 
his  path  in  life.  As  he  re-entered  the 
house,  he  found  that  Mrs.  Eicketts,  aban- 
doning all  hope  of  her  distinguished  guests, 
had  just  ordered  the  dinner  ;  and  honest 
Peter  consoled  himself  for  their  absence  by 
observing  that  they  should  be  tAvice  as  jolly 
by  themselves  !  Had  it  depended  on  him- 
self alone,  the  sentiment  might  have  had 
some  foundation,  for  there  Avas  something 
of  almost  wild  gayety  in  his  manner.  All 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  morning,  the  painful 
alternations  of  hope  and  fear— hope,  so 
faint  as  to  be  a  torture,  and  fear,  so  daik 
as  to  be  almost  despair — had  Avorked  him 
u])  to  a  state  of  extreme  excitement. 
I      To  add  to  this,  he  drank  deeply,  quaffing 
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off  whole  goblets  of  wine,  and  seeming  to 
exnlt  in  the  mud  whirlwind  of  his  own 
rccklecs  jollity.  If  the  Jests  he  uttered  on 
Scroojie's  costume,  or  the  other  allegorical 
fancies  of  Zoe's  brain,  were  not  of  the  most 
refined  taste,  they  were  at  least  heartily 
applauded  by  the  indulgent  public  around 
his  board.  Mrs.  Tiickctts  was  in  perfect 
ecstasies  at  tlie  flashes  of  his  "  Irish  wit ;" 
and  even  Martha,  fain  to  take  on  credit 
what  was  so  worthily  endorsed,  laughed 
her  own  meek  laugli  of  approval.  As  for 
Purvis,  champagne  completed  what  nature 
had  but  begun,  and  he  became  perfectly 
unintelligible  ere  dinner  was  over. 

All  this  while  poor  Nelly's  sufferings 
were  extreme  ;  she  saw  the  unblushing, 
shameless  adulation  of  the  parasites,  and 
she  saw,  too,  the  more  than  commonly 
excited  glare  in  her  father's  eyes  —  the 
wildness  of  fever  rather  than  the  passing 
excitation  of  wine.  In  vain  her  imploring, 
beseeching  glances  were  turned  towards 
him;  in  vain  she  sought,  by  all  her  little 
devices,  to  withdraw  him  from  the  scene 
of  riotous  dabauch,  or  recall  him  from  the 
excesses  of  a  revel  which  was  an  orgie.  In 
his  wild  and  boastful  vein  he  raved  about 
"home,"  as  he  still  called  it,  and  of  his 
family  possessions — at  times  vaunting  of 
his  wealth  and  greatness,  and  then  as  sud- 
denly breaking  into  mad  invectives  against 
the  Jews  and  money-lenders,  to  whom  his 
necessities  had  reduced  him. 

"  A  good  run  of  luck  over  there  !  "  cried 
he,  frantically,  and,  pointing  to  the  blaze 
of  lamps  which  )iow  sparkled  through  the 
trees  before  the  Cursatd.  "One  good 
night  yonder,  and  Peter  Dalton  would 
defy  the  world.  If  you're  a  lucky  hand, 
Miss  Martha,  come  over  and  bet  for  me. 
I'll  make  the  bank  jump  for  it  before  I  go 
to  bod!  I  know  the  secret  of  it  now.  It's 
changing  from  color  to  color  ruins  every- 
body. You  must  be  steady  to  one — black 
or  red,  whichever  it  is  ;  stick  fast  to-  it. 
You  lose  two,  three,  maybe  six  or  seven 
times  running  ;  never  mind,  go  on  still. 
'Tis  the  same  with  play  as  with  women,  as 
the  old  song  says  : 

If   they're  coy  and   won't  liear  when   you  say  you 

adore, 
Just  squeeze  them  tlie  tighter  and  press  them  the 
_  more. 

Isn't  that  it,  Mrs.  Ricketts?  Ah,  l^aither- 
shin  !  you  never  knew  that  song  !  Miss 
Martha's 'blushing  ;  and  just  for  that  I'll 
back  '  red  '  all  the  evening;  and  there's  the 
music  beginning  already.  Here's  success 
to  us  all!  and,  laix  !  it's  a  pleasant  way  to 
deserve  it." 


Nelly  drew  near  him  as  they  were  leavir.g 
the  room,  and,  passing  her  arm  fondly  about 
him,  whisi)ered  a  few  words  in  his  car, 

"And  why  not  this  evening?"  said  he, 
aloud,  and  in  a  rude  voice.  '•  Is  it  Friday, 
that  it  ought  to  bring  lx;d  luck  ?  Why 
shouldn't  1  go  this  evening  ?  I  can't  hear 
you;  speak  louder.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Listen 
to  that,  Miss  Martha.  There's  the  sensible 
Nelly  for  you!  She  says  she  had  a  dhrame 
about  me  last  night!" 

"  No,  dearest  pajia;  but  that  it  was  like 
a  dream  to  me.  All  the  narrative  seemed 
so  natural — all  the  events  followed  so  regu- 
larly, and  yet  I  was  awake  just  as  I  am 
now." 

"More  shame  for  you,  then.  We  can't 
help  ourselves  v/hat  nonsense  we  think  in 
our  sleep." 

"  But  you'll  not  go,  dearest  papa.  You'll 
indulge  me  for  this  once,  and  I'll  promise 
never  to  teaze  you  by  such  follies  again." 

"Faix!  I'll  go,  sure  enough;  and,  what's 
more,  I'll  win  five  thousand  pounds  this 
night,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Peter.  I  saw 
a  black  cat  shaving  himself  before  a  new 
tin  saucepan  ;  and,  if  that  isn't  luck,  I'd 
like  to  know  what  is.  A  black  cat  won  the 
Curragh  stakes  for  Tom  Molly;  and  it  was 
an  Qgg  saucepan  made  Doctor  Groves  gain 
the  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the  lottery. 
And  so,  now,  may  I  never  leave  this  room 
if  I'd  take  two  thousand  pounds  down  for 
my  chances  to-night  !  " 

And  in  all  the  force  of  this  confidence  in 

fortune,  Dalton  sallied  forth  to  the  Cursaal. 

The  rooms  were  more  than  usually  crowded, 

and  it  was  with  difficulty  that,  with  Mrs. 

Eicketts  on  one  arm  and  Martha  on   (he 

other,  he  could  force  his  way  to  the  tables. 

Once  there,  however,  a  courteous  recept  ion 

awaited    him,    and    the  urbane    croupier 

moved  his  own  august'  chair  to  make  room 

for  the  honored  guest.    Although  the  com- 

i  pany  was  very  numerous,  the  play  was  as 

j  yet  but  trifling  ;  a  stray  gold  piece  here  or 

I  there  glittered  on  the   board,  and  in  the 

I  careless  languor  of  the  bankers,  and  the  un- 

:  excited  looks  of  the  bystanders,  might  be 

I  read  the  fact  tliat  none  of  the  well-known 

!  frequenters   of    the    place    were    betting. 

Dalton 's  appearance  immediately  created  a 

sensation  of  curiosity.      Several    of   those 

present  had    witnessed    his  losses   on  the 

])receding  night,   and  were    eager    to    see 

what  course  he  would  now  pursue.     It  was 

remarked  that  he  Avas  not  accompanied,  as 

heretofore,  by  that  formidable  money-bag 

which,  with  ostentatious  noise,  he  used   to 

fling  down  on  the  table  before  him.     Nor 

did  he  now  produce  that  worn  old  leather 

,  2)ocket-book,    whose   bursting  chisp   could 
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scarce  contjiin  the  roll  of  bank-notes  within 
it.  He  sat  with  his  hands  crossed  Ijcfore 
him,  staring  at  the  table,  but  to  all  seem- 
ing not  noticing  the  game.  At  length, 
suddenly  arousing  himself,  he  lent  over 
and  said  a  few  words,  in  a  wliisjier,  to  the 
croujiier,  who,  in  an  equally  low  tone,  com- 
municated with  his  colleague  across  the 
table.  A  nod  and  a  smile  gave  the  quiet 
reply,  and  Dulton,  taking  a  piece  of  paper, 
scrawled  a  few  figures  on  it  with  a  pencil, 
and  with  a  motion  so  rapid  as  to  be  unseen 
by  many  of  the  bystanders,  the  banker 
pushed  several  rouleaux  of  gold  before 
Dalton,  and  went  on  with  tiie  game. 

Dalton  broke  one  of  the  envelopes,  and 
as  the  glittering  pieces  fell  out,  he  moved 
his  fingers  througli  them,  as  though  their 
very  touch  was  pleasure.  At  last,  with  a 
kind  of  nervous  impatience,  he  gatliered 
up  a  handful,  and,  without  counting, 
threw  them  on  the  table. 

"How  much  ?"  said  tlie  croupier. 

'•The  whole  of  it!"  cried  Dalton;  and 
scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  he  won. 

A  murmur  of  astonishment  ran  througli 
the  room  as  he  suffered  the  double  stake  to 
remain  on  the  board  ;  which  speedily  grew 
into  a  louder  hum  of  voices,  as  the  banker 
proceeded  to  count  out  the  gains  of  a  sec- 
ond victory.  Affecting  an  insight  into  the 
game  and  its  chances  which  he  did  not 
possess,  Dalton  now  hesitated  and  pondered 
over  his  bets,  increasing  his  stake  at  one 
moment,  diminishing  it  at  another,  and 
assuming  all  the  practiced  airs  of  old  and 
tried  gamblers.  As  though  in  obedience 
to  every  caprice,  the  fortune  of  the  game 
followed  him  unerringly.  If  he  lost,  it 
was  some  mere  trifle  ;  Avhen  he  won,  the 
stake  was  sure  to  be  a  large  one.  At  length 
even  this  affected  .  prudence — this  mock 
skill — became  too  slow  for  him,  and  he 
launched  out  into  all  his  accustomrd  reck- 
lessness. Not  waiting  to  take  in  his  win- 
nings, he  threw  fresh  handfuls  of  gold 
amongst  tliem,  till  tlie  bank,  trembling  for  ; 
its  safety,  more  than  once  had  to  reduce 
the  stakes  he  wished  to  venture.  ! 

'^  They'd  give  him  five  hundred  naps, 
this  moment  if  he'd  cease  to  play,"  said 
some  one  behind  Dal  ton's  chair.  "  There's 
nothing  tiie  banls:  dreads  so  much  as  a  man 
with  courage  to  back  his  luck. " 

''  I'd  wish  them  a  good  night,"  said 
another,  "  if  Fd  have  made  so  good  a  thing 
of  it  as  that  old  fellow;  he  has  won  some 
thousand  napoleons,  I'm  certain." 

''He  knows  better  than  that,"  said  the 
former.  "This  is  a  'run'  with  him,  and 
he  feels  it  is.  He'll  break  them  before  the 
niffht  is  over." 


Dalton  heard  every  word  of  this  colloquy, 
and  drank  in  the  surmise  as  greedily  as  did 
Maabeth  the  witches'  prophecy. 

"  He  deserves  to  win,  too,"  resumed  the 
last  speaker,  "for  I  never  saw  a  man  play 
more  boldly." 

"So  much  for  boldness,"  cried  the  other; 
"he  has  just  risked  a  fifth  time  on  the  red 
and  lost.  See,  if  it  be  not  two  hundred 
naps. " 

The  defeat  had  not  disheartened  him, 
for  again  Dalton  covered  the  board  with 
gold.  As  if  that  moment  had  been  the 
turning-jjoint  of  his  destiny,  his  losses  now 
began,  and  with  all  the  rapidity  of  his 
previous  gains.  At  first  he  bore  the  re- 
verse calmly  and  patiently  ;  after  a  while  a 
slight  gesture  of  impatience,  a  half-mut- 
tered exclamation,  would  escape  him  ;  but 
w^hen  loss  followed  loss  unceasingly,  and 
one  immense  stake  disa]3peared  after 
another,  Dalton's  fingers  trembled,  and  his 
cheeks  shook  like  one  in  ague.  His  strain- 
ing, bloodshot  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  play 
with  the  intensity  of  passion,  and  a  con- 
vulsive shudder  would  shake  his  massive 
frame  at  each  new  tidings  of  loss!  "Am  I 
never  to  have  luck  again  ?  Is  it  only  to 
lead  me  on  that  I  won  ?  Can  this  go  on 
forever  ? "  were  the  low  muttered  words 
which  now  he  syllabled  with  difficulty,  for 
already  his  utterance  was  thick,  and  his 
swollen  tongue  and  flattened  cheeks  seemed 
threatened  with  paralysis. 

His  last  stake  was  swept  away  before 
him,  and  Dalton,  unable  to  speak,  stretched 
forth  his  arms  across  the  table  to  arrest  the 
banker's  hand.  "A  hundred  naps,  on 
the  red,"  cried  he,  wildly;  *'no — two 
hundred — neck  or  nothing,  I'll  go  five — 
d'ye  hear  me  ? — five  hundred  on  the  red  ! " 

A  short  conversation  in  whispers  ensued 
between  the  croupiersj  after  which  one  of 
them  spoke  a  fev/  words  to  Dalton  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  You  never  said  so  when  I  was  losing," 
cried  Peter,  savagely.  "  I  heard  nothing 
about  the  rules  of  the  tables  then.''' 

"  The  stake  is  above  our  limit,  sir  ;  above 
the  limit  laid  down  by  law,"  said  the  chief 
banker,  mildly. 

"I  don't  care  for  your  laws.  I  lost  my 
money,  and  I'll  liave  my  revenge." 

"  You  can  make  half  de  stakes  in  my 
name,  saar,"  said  a  long-mustached  and 
not  over  clean-looking  personage  beside 
Dalton's  chair. 

"  That  will  do — thank  you,"  cried  Dal- 
ton. "Bet  two  hundred  and  fifty  for  me, 
and  I'll  stake  the  rest." 

A  moment  more,  and  the  low  voice  of 
the  croupier  proclaimed  that  red  had  lost  I 
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"  What  does  ho  say  ?  Why  won't  he 
s])eak  plainly?"  cried  I)alton,  in  a  voice  of 
passionate  energy. 

"You  lose  do  stake,"  muttered  the  man 
heliind  him. 

''  Of  course  I  do  !  What  other  luck 
could  I  have  ?  Lose — lose — lose!  "  said  he 
to  himself,  in  a  low,  moaning  voice. 
"There  they  go — the  fools! — betting  away 
as  fresh  as  ever.  Why  won't  they  take 
warning  by  me  ?  Beggared,  ruined,  as  it 
has  left  me.  May  I  never  if  the  red  isn't 
winning  every  time  now!"  And,  as  he 
spoke,  his  eyes  followed  a  great  heap  of 
gold  which  some  fortunate  gambler  just 
drew  in  before  him.  "  How  much  did  he 
win  tlien  ? "  cried  Dalton  ;  but  none  re- 
plied to  a  question  so  contrary  to  every  eti- 
quette of  the  table. 

"  He  never  counts  it,"  muttered  Peter, 
as  he  continued  to  gaze  on  the  lucky 
player  with  a  kind  of  envious  admira- 
tion. "They  say  it's  best  not  to  count 
one's  winnings.  I  don't  knoAv  what's  best, 
and  I  believe  'tis  only  the  devil  knows — for 
it  was  he  invented  the  game 
winner!"' 

"  Why  you  no  back  de  red  ? 
the  man  behind  his  chair. 

Dalton  started,  and  was  about  to  give  an 
angry  reply,  but  corrected  himself,  and 
merely  stared  stupidly  at  him. 

"  You  win  eleven  hundred  Napoleons  if 
you  do  go  on,"  said  the  other,  showing  in 
proof  of  his  assertion  the  card  on  v/liich  he 
had  marked  all  tlie  chances. 

"And  Where's  the  money?"  cried  Dalton, 
as,  with  a  hissing  utterance,  ho  spoke,  and 
])ointed  to  the  table  before  him.  "  Have 
I  Ooutts's  Bank  at  my  back,  or  is  all  Lom- 
bard Street  in  my  pocket  ?  'Tis  easy  to 
say,  Go  on  !     Red  again,  by  jingo!'' 

"I  tell  you  dat!"  said  the  other,  gravely. 

Dalton  turned  round  in  his  chair,  and 
stared  steadfastly  at  the  speakoi'.  His 
mind  was  in  that  state  of  wild  confusion, 
when  every  conception,  however  vague  and 
fanciful,  assumes  a  certain  degree  of  real- 
ity, and  superstitions  take  on  tiiem  all  the 
force  of  warnings.  What  if  his  prompter 
were  the  devil  himself  ! — was  it  not  exactly 
what  he  had  often  heard  of  ?  He  never 
saw  him  there  before,  and  certainly  appear- 
ances were  not  much  against  the  hypothesis. 
He  was  tall  and  spare,  with  a  high,  narrow 
forehead,  and  a  pair  of  most  treacherous- 
looking  black  eyes,  that  seemed  to  lot  no- 
thing escape  their  vigilance.  Unabashed 
])y,  or  indifferent  to,  Dalton's  scrutiny,  he 
went  on  with  his  chronicle  of  the  game, 
noting  down  the  chances,  and  only  mutter- 
•\\v  ii  few  words  to  himself. 


"  Nine  times  rod,"  said  he,  as  he  counted 
the  scores. 

"  Will  it  go  ton  ?  "  asked  Dalton,  with  a 
purposelike  energy  that  shoAved  his  faith  in 
the  oracle ;  but  the  other  never  heeded  the 
question. 

"  Back  de  rod,  I  say — back  de  red  dis 
time,"  whispered  he  in  Dalton's  ear. 

"  Don't  you  see  that  I  have  no  money?" 
said  Dalton,  angrily. 

"  Day  will  lend  on  your  name.  Ask  for 
a  hundred  Naps.     Be  quick — be  quick." 

Dalton    stooped    across    the    table,    and 

whispered    the   croupier,  who  returned  a 

look   of    doubt    and    uncertainty.      Peter 

grew  more  pressing,   and  the   other  bent 

over  and  spoke  to  his  colleague.     This  time 

the  request  was  not  met  with  a  smile  and  a 

I  bland  I30W,  and  Dalton  watched  v.ith  angry 

I  impatience  all  the  signs  of  hesitation,  and 

j  deli'oeration  between  them. 

I      "  Say  your  banker  is  closed — that  you 

I  must  have  de  moneys,"  whispered  the  dcrl; 

I  man. 

I  "  Must  I  wait  till  tlie  bank  is  open  to- 
morrow morning,"  said  Dalton,  "or  do 
you  mean  to  give  me  this  trifle?" 

"  Our  rules  are  strictly  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  lending,  count,"  whispered  the 
croupier  at  his  side.  "  We  have  already 
transgressed  them  in  your  favor,  and " 

"Oh,  don't  inconvenience  the  count!" 
interposed  his  colleague.  "  How  much  is 
it?" 

"Say  two  hundred — two!"  muttered  the 
unknown. 

"Two  hundred  Naps.,"  cried  Dalton, 
resolutely. 

"  Tliis  will  make  five  hundred  and  forty 
to-nigiit,  count." 

"And  if  it  was  five  thousand,"  said 
Peter,  lunning  his  fingers  through  the  gold 
with  ecstasy,  "  what  matter  ?  There  goes 
fifty  on  the  red." 

"Ah,  you  i)lay  too  rash!"  whispered  the 
dark  man. 

"  What  business  is  that  of  yours?  Am 
I  your  ward  ?  "  cried  Dalton,  i)as8ionately, 
for  the  stake  was  lost  in  the  same  instant. 
"Red  again,  fifty.  May  I  never  if  I 
don't  believe  'tis  you.  brings  me  the  bad 
luck!"  said  Dalton,  darting  a  savage  glance 
at  the  other,  whose  imi)a;-sivo  face  never 
betrayed  the  slightest  emotion. 

"  I  no  wish  to  disturb  your  game,  saar," 
was  the  meek  reply  of  the  dark  man.  And, 
with  a  bow  of  meek  humility,  ho  backed 
through  the  crowd,  and  disai)])oarc(l. 

In  a  moment,  Dalton  felt  shocked  at  his 
own  rudeness,  and  would  have  given  Avorlds 
to  have  recalled  his  words,  or  even  ajwlo- 
gized  for  them.     But  other  thouglits  soon 
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supplanted  these,  and  again  liis  whole  heart 
Avas  in  the  game. 

"  You  didn't  bet  last  time,"'  remarked 
som3  one  near  him,  "and  your  favorite 
color  won," 

"No,  I  was  looking  about  me.  I  was 
thinking  of  sometliing  else,"  replied  he; 
and  ho  sat  fingering  the  gold  pieces  as 
though  unwilling  to  part  with  them. 

Tiie  gam  J  went  on  ;  luck  came  and  went; 
the  gold  glittered  and  clinked  ;  the  same 
endless  '•refrain" — "  Faites  votre  jeu,  mes- 
sieurs," followed  by  the  same  sing-song 
phrases,  continued  to  roll  on,  and  Dalton 
sat,  naw  counting  his  money,  and  piling 
up  the  pieces  into  tens  or  twenties  ;  or,  with 
his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  deep  in  seri- 
ous thought.  Twice  he  placed  a  heavy  stake 
upon  the  table,  and  recalled  it  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  game's  beginning.  Every 
gesture  and  action  showed  the  terrible 
struggle  between  hope  and  fear  that  went 
on  within  him.  A  red  spot  glowed  on  one 
cheek,  while  tlie  other  was  pale  as  death, 
and  his  lips  from  time  to  time  were  moved 
with  a  short  spasmodic  Jerk,  as  if  some 
sudden  pain  shot  through  him.  At  last, 
with  a  great  effort,  he  pushed  all  the  gold 
into  the  center  of  the  table,  and  cried  oul, 
but  in  a  voice  so  strange  and  inarticulate, 
that  the  words  could  not   be  distinguished. 

"You  said  '  rouge,' count,  1  think?" 
asked  the  croupier. 

"I  fancy  the  gentleman  said'noir,'" 
remarked  a  bystander. 

"Let  him  declare  for  himself," observed 
another. 

"  But  the  game  has  already  begun," 
said  the  banker. 

"So  much  the  worse  for  the  bank,"  re- 
marked another,  laughing,  "it's  easy  to  see 
what  v/ill  win." 

"  Pray  declare  your  color,  sir,"  said  an 
impatient  gambler  at  Dalton's  side  :  "the 
whole  table  is  waiting  for  you." 

Dalton  started,  and,  darting  an  angry 
look  at  the  speaker,  made  an  effort  to 
rise  friim  the  table.  He  failed  at  first, 
but  gra-'ping  the  shoulder  of  the  croupier, 
he  arose  to  his  full  height,  and  stared 
around  him.  All  was  hushed  and  still,  not 
a  sound  was  heard,  as  in  that  assembly, 
torn  with  so  many  passions,  every  eye  was 
turned  towards  the  gigantic  old  man,  who, 
with  red  eyeballs  and  outstretched  hands, 
seemed  to  hurl  defiance  at  them.  Back- 
wards and  forwards  he  swayed  for  a  second 
or  two,  and  then,  with  a  low,  faint  cry — 
the  last  wail  of  a  broken  heart — he  fell 
with  a  crash  upon  the  table.  There  he  lay, 
his  white  hairs  streaming  over  the  gold 
and  silver  pieces,  and  his  bony  fingers  flat- 


tened upon  the  cards.  "A  fit  ! — he's  in  a 
fit  !  "  cried  some,  as  they  endeavored  to 
raise  him. — "Worse  still  !"  remarked  sm- 
other, as  he  passed  his  hand  from  the  pulse 
to  the  heart,  "  he  is  dead  !  " 

The  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  he  who 
has  seen  death  in  every  shape  and  on  every 
field,  must  yield  the  palm  of  indiflerence 
to  its  terrors  to  the  gambler.  All  the  glo- 
rious insanity  of  a  battle,  all  the  reckless 
enthusiasm  of  a  storm,  even  the  headlong 
impetuosity  of  a  charge,  cannot  supply  the 
cold  apathy  of  the  gaml)ler's  heart  ;  and  so 
Avas  it  that  they  s;iw  in  that  lifeless  form 
nothing  beyond  a  disagreeable  interru])tion 
to  their  game,  and  muttered'  their  impa- 
tience at  the  delay  in  its  removal. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Ricketts,  as  she  sat  in 
an  adjoining  apartment, "  have  you  any  tid- 
I  ings  of  our  dear  Amphitryon? — is  he 
winning  to-night?  "  The  question  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  tall,  dark  man,  who  so  lately 
had  been  standing  behind  Dalton's  chair, 
and  was  an  old  acquaintance,  Count  Petro- 
laffsky. 

\  "  He  no  vv'in  no  more,  madam,"'  replied 
he,  solemnly. 

"  Has  he  gone  away,  then? — has  he  gone 
home  without  us?  " 

"  He  has  gone   home,  indeed — into  the 
other  world,"  said   he,  shaking  his  head. 
I      "  What    do    you     mean,    count?      For 
'  heaven's  sake  speak  intelligibly." 
\      "I  mean  as  I  do  say,  madam.    He  play 
:  a  game  as  would  ruin  Rothschild  :    always 
change,  and  always  at  de  wrong  time,  and 
never    know   when    to   make   his  'paroli.' 
Ah,  dat   is  the   gran'  secret   of  all  play: 
I  when    you     know    when    to    make    your 
I  'paroli '  you  win  de  whole  world!    Well,  he 
is  gone  now,  poor  man,  he  cannot  play  any 
more! " 

"Martha — Scroope,  do  go — learn  some- 
thing— see  what  has  happened." 

"Oh,  here's  the  colonel.  Colonel  Hag- 
gerstone,  what  is  this  dreadful  news  I 
hear?  " 

!  "  Your  accomplished  friend  has  taken 
a  French  leave  of  you,  madam,  and  was  in 
such  a  hurry  to  go,  that  he  would  not  Avait 
for  another  turn  of  the  cards," 

"  He  ain't  d-d-dead?"  screamed  Purvis. 
"  I  am  very  much  afraid  they'll  insist  on 
burying  him  to-morrow  or  next  day,  under 
that  impression,  sir,"  said  Haggerstone. 

"What  a  terrible  event! — how  dreadful!  " 
said  Martha,  feelingly ;  "  and  his  poor 
daughter,  Avho  loved  him  so  ardently!" 

"  That  must  be  thought  of,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Ricketts,  at  once  roused  to  activity 
by  thoughts  of  self-interest.  "  Scroope, 
order  the  carriage  at  once.     I  must  break 
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it  to  her  myself.   Have  you  any  pai'ticulars 
for  me,  colonel  ?  " 

"None,  madam!  If  coroners  were  the 
fashion  here,  they'd  bring,  in  a  verdict  of 
'  Died  from  backing  the  wrong  color,  with 
a  deodand  against  the  rake  ! '  " 

''  Yes,  it  is  A^er'  true,  lie  always  play 
bad,"  muttered  the  Pole. 

And  now  the  room  began  to  fill  with 
peo})le  discussing  the  late  incident  in  every 
possible  mood,  and  with  every  imaginable 
sUftde  of  sentiment.  A  few — a  very  few — 
dropped  some  expressions  of  pity  and  com- 
passion. Many  preferred  making  a  dis})lay 
of  their  own  courage  by  a  bantering,  scorn- 
ful tone,  and  some  only  saw  in  the  event 
how  unsuited  certain  natures  were  to  con- 
tend with  the  changeful  fortunes  of  high 
play.  These  were,  for  the  most  part,  Dal- 
ton's  acquaintances,  and  who  had  often 
told  him — at  least  so  they  now  took  credit 
for — that  "he  had  no  head  for  play."  In- 
terspersed Avith  these  were  little  discussions 
as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  as  full 
of  ignorance  and  as  ingenious  as  such 
explanations  usually  are,  all  being  con- 
temptuously wound  up  by  Haggerstone's 
remark,  "tliat  death  was  like  matrimony 
— very  difficult  when  wanted,  but  impos- 
sible to  escape  when  you  sought  to  avoid 
it!"  As  this  remark  had  the  benefit  of 
causing  a  blush  to  poor  Martha,  he  gave 
Iris  arm  to  the  ladies,  with  a  sense  of  grati- 
tication  that  came  as  near  happiness  as 
anything  he  could  imagine. 

"  Is  Miss  Dalton  in  the  drawing-room  ?" 
said  Mrs  Rickctts,  as  with  an  air  of  deep 
importance  she  swept  through  the  hall  of 
the  villa. 

"  She's  in  her  room,  madam,"  said  the 
maid. 

'•  Ask  if  she  will  receive  me — if  I  may 
speak  to  her." 

The  maid  went  out,  and  returned  with  the 
answer  that  "Miss  Dalton  was  sleeping." 

"  Oh,  let  her  sleep  !"  cried  Martha. 
"  Who  knows  when  she  will  taste  such  rest 
again  ?" 

Mrs.    Rickctts    bestowed    a    glance    of  \ 
withering  scorn  on  her  sister,  and  pushed  | 
roughly  past  her,  towards  Nelly's  chamber. 
A  few  minutes  after,  a  wild,  shrill  shriek 
was  heard  through  the  house,  and  then  all  j 
was  still.  I 


CHAPTER    LX. 

Kelly's  sorrows. 

Stunxed,  but  not  overcome,  by  the  ter- 
rible shock,  Nelly  Dalton  sat  beside  the  bed 


where  the  dead  man  lay  in  all  that  6ter]i 
mockery  of  calm  so  dreadful  to  look  upon. 
Some  candles  burned  on  either  side,  and 
threw  a  yellowish  glare  over  the  bold, 
strong  features  on  which  her  tears  had  fall- 
len,  as,  with' a  cold  hand  clasped  in  his,  she 
sat  and  watched  iiim. 

With  all  its  frequency,  death  never  loses 
its  terrors  for  us  !  Let  a  man  be  callous  as 
a  hard  world,  and  a  gloomy  road  in  it,  can 
make  him  ;  let  him  drug  his  mind  with 
every  anodyne  of  infidelity  ;  let  him  be 
bereft  of  all  affection,  and  walk  alone  on 
his  life-road,  there  is  yet  that  which  can 
thrill  his  heart  in  the  aspect  of  the  lips  that 
are  never  to  move  more,  and  the  eyes  that 
are  fixed  forever.  But  what  agony  of  suf- 
fering is  it  when  the  lost  one  has  been  the 
link  that  tied  us  to  life — the  daily  object  of 
our  care — the  motive  of  every  thought  and 
every  action  !  Such  had  been  her  father  to 
poor  Nelly.  His  wayward,  capricious  hu- 
mors, all  his  infirmities  of  temper  and 
body,  had  called  forth  those  exertions 
which  made  the  business  of  her  life,  and 
gave  a  purpose  and  direction  to  her  ex- 
istence ;  now,  repaid  by  some  passing  ex- 
pression of  thankfulness  or  affection,  or, 
better  still,  by  some  transient  gleam  of 
hope  that  he  was  stronger  in  health,  or 
better  in  spirits,  than  his  wont ;  now,  ral- 
lied by  that  sense  of  duty  which  can  en- 
noble "the  humblest,  as  it  can  the  greatest 
of  human  efforts,  she  watched  over  him  «s 
might  a  mother  over  an  ailing  child. 
Catching  at  his  nllusions  to  "  home,"  as 
he  still  called  it,  she  used  to  feed  her  hopes 
with  thinking  that  at  some  distant  day  they 
Avere  to  return  to  their  own  land  again,  and 
pass  their  last  years  in  tranquil  retirement 
together ;  and  now  hope  and  duty  were 
alike  extinguished.  "  The  fount  tliat  fed 
the  river  of  her  thoughts  "  was  dry,  and 
she  was  alone — utterly  alone — in  the  Avorld  ! 

Old  Andy,  recalled  by  some  curious  in- 
stinct to  a  momentary  activity,  shuffled 
aljout  the  room,  snufiing  the  candles,  or 
muttering  a  faint  prayer  at  the  bedside  ; 
but  she  did  not  notice  him  any  more  then 
the  figure  who,  in  an  attitude  of  deej)  deA'O- 
tion,  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  This 
was  Hanserl,  who,  book  in  hand,  recited 
the  offices  with  all  the  fervent  rapidity  of  a 
true  Catholic.  Twice,  he  started  and  looked 
up  from  his  task,  disturbed  by  some  noise 
without ;  but  when  it  cccurred  a  third  time, 
he  laid  his  book  gently  down,  and  stole 
noiselessly  from  the  room.  Piissiiig  rapidly 
through  the  little  chamber,  which  used  to 
be  called  Nelly's  drawing-room,  he  entered 
the  larger  dining-room,  in  which  now  three 
or  four  ill-dressed  men  were  standing,  in  the 
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midst  of  whom  was  Abel  Kraus  in  active 
colloquy  with  Mr.  Purvis.  Ilansorl  made 
a  gesture  to  eniorce  sileuee,  and  })oiiited  to 
the  room  from  whence  he  had  just  come. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Scroope,  eagerly,  you're  a 
kind  of  co-co-connectiou,  or  friend  at  least, 
of  these  people,  ain't  you  ?  Well,  then, 
speak  to  this  wo-worthy  man,  and  tell  him 
that  he  mustn't  detain  our  things  here  ;  we 
were  merely  on  a  visit." 

"  I  will  suffer  notliing  to  leave  the  house 
till  I  am  paid  to  the  last  kreutJ^er,"  said 
Kraus,  sternly  ;  "  the  law  is  with  me,  and 
I  know  it." 

"  Be  p;itient  ;  but,  above  all,  respect  the 
dead,"  said  Hans,  solemnly.  "  Jt  is  not 
here,  nor  at  this  time,  tliese  things  should 
bo  discussed." 

"  But  we  wa-want  to  go,  we  have  ta-ta- 
taken  our  apartments  at  the  '  Russie.' 
The  sight  of  a  funeral  and  a — a — a  hearse, 
and  all  that,  would  kill  my  sister." 

"  Let  her  pay  these  moneys,  then,  and 
go  in  peace,"  saii  Kraus,  holding  forth  a 
handful  of  papers. 

"  Not  a  gr-groschen,  not  a  kreutzer  will 
we  pay.  It's  an  infamy,  it's  a  sh-sh-shame- 
f ul  attempt  at  robbery.  It's  is  bad  a^ 
st-stoppi ng  a  man  on  the  highway." 

"  Go  on,  sir — go  on.  You  never  made 
a  speech  which  cost  you  dearer,"  eaid 
Kraus,  as  he  took  down  the  words  in  his 
pocket-book. 

"I — I — didn't  mean  that;  I  did'nt  say 
you  were  a  housebreaker." 

"  Speak  lower,"  said  Hans,  sternly.  "And 
you,  sir,  what  is  this  demand  ?" 

^'  Two  thousand  francs — rent  of  this 
house  ;  which,  with  damage  to  tlie  furni- 
ture and  other  charges,  will  make  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred." 

"  I  will  pay  it,"  said  Hans,  stopping  him. 

"Your  credit  would  be  somewhat  better. 
Master  Hans,  had  you  not  given  a  certain 
bail  bond  that  you  know  of,"  said  Kraus, 
sneeringly. 

"1  have  wherewith  to  meet  my  debts," 
said  Hans,  calmly. 

'•I  will  claim  my  bond  within  a  Aveek — 
I  give  you  notice  of  it,"  said  Kraus. 

"  You  shall  be  paid  to-morrow.  Let  us 
be  in  peace  to-night — bethink  yon  what 
that  room  contains.  " 

"He  ain't  black,  is  he  ?  I — I  would'nt 
look  at  him  for  a  thousand  pounds,"  said 
Purvis,  with  a  shudder. 

"'If  she  remain  hero  after  noon,  to-mor- 
row," said  Kraus,  in  a  low  voice,  "a  new 
month  will  have  begun." 

"To  -  morrow  afternoon — lord  !  liow 
close  he  r-ran  it,"  exclaimed  Purvis. 

"  Once   more,   I   say,    be  patient,"  said 


Hans.  "  Let  these  good  people  go.  You 
sball  lose  nothing — 1  pledge  the  word  of  a 
man  who  never  told  a  falsehood.  I  will 
j  pay  all.  Have  some  pity,  however,  for 
this  orphan — one  who  has  now  neither  a 
'  home  nor  a  country." 

I      "Yes,  yes,    he'll   have  p-pity  ;    he's  an 

I  excellent  man  is  Mr.   Kraus.     1  shouldn't 

i  wonder    if  we'd  C(  me  to  terms  about  this 

Ivi-villa  for  ourselves." 

I     Hans    turned  a  look    of  anger    tcAvards 

him,  and  then   taid  :    "Go,  sir,  and    take 

1  those  that  belong  to  you  away  also.     This 

:  }dace    no    longer  can  suit   you  n(n*   them. 

He   who    lies  yonder  can  be  flattered  and 

fawned  on  no  more  ;  and,  a's  for  her,  she  is 

above  your    compassion,  if   it   even   lay  in 

your  heart  to  offer  it." 

"  He  ain't  quite  right  here,"  whispered 
Purvis  to  Kraus,  rs  he  tapped  his  forehead 
significantly.  "  They  told  me  that,  in  the 
town."  Kraus  moved  away  without  reply, 
and  Purvis  followed  him.  "  He's  rich, 
too,  they  say,"  added  he,  in  a  whisper. 

"  They'll  scarcely  say  as  much  this  day 
week,"  said  Kraus,  sneeringly,  Mhile  beck- 
oning his  people  to  follow  him,  he  left  the 
house. 

No  sooner  did  Mrs.  Ricketts  learn  that 
her  worldly  possessions  were  safe,  and  that 
the  har;)y  clutches  of  the  law  could  make 
no  seizure  among  those  curious  turbans  and 
wonderful  tunics  which  composed  her 
wardrobe,  than  she  immediately  addressed 
herself  to  the  active  duties  of  the  hour, 
with  a  mind  at  ease,  and,  while  packing 
her  trunks,  inadvertently  stoweel  away  such 
little  stray  articles  as  might  not  be  imme- 
diately missed,  and  might  serve  hereafter 
to  recall  thoughts  of  "  poor  dear  Miss  Dal- 
ton,"  for  so  she  now  preferred  to  name 
her. 

"  Those  little  box  figures,  Martha,  don't 
forget  them.  They  of  course  don't  belong 
to  the  house  ;  and  Scroope  suspects  that 
the  bracket  for  the  hall  lamp  must  have 
been  her  carving  also." 

"  I've  p-put  away  two  pencil  drawings 
marked  '  E.  D."  and  a  little  sketch  in  oil 
of  the  Alteu  Schloss  ;  and  I've  my  pockets 
stuffeel  with  the  tulip  roots." 

"Well  thought  of,  Scroope  ;  anel  there's 
a  beautiful  paper  knife — i^oor  thing,  she's 
not  likely  to  want  it  now.  What  a  sad  be- 
reavement !  And  are  his  affairs  really  so 
bad  ?" 

"  Ov-over  heael  and  ears  in  del:)t.  There 
ain't  enough  to  bury  him  if  the  dwarf  docs 
not  shell  out — but  he  will.  They  Say  he's 
in  love  with  Nelly — he,  he,  he  !" 

"  Shocking,  (juite  shocldng.  Yes,  Mar- 
tha,   that   t-'lescopc   is   a   very  good   one. 
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Wliat  inii)rovi(leucc — what  culpable  ini- 
providenee  !" 

"And  is  she  quite  friendless?"  asked 
Murtlui,  feelingly. 

"  JSTot  wliile  slicliiis  our  protection,"'  said 
Mrs.  Ricketts,  grandly.  ••'  I've  determined 
to  'take  her  up.'  " 

Martha  reddened  slightly  at  tlie  ])hrase, 
for  she  knew  of  some  others  wlio  had  been 
so  "taken  up,"  and  with  wliat  small  profit 
to  their  prosperity. 

"  Her  talents,  when  aided  by  our  patron- 
age, will  always  support  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Eicketts,  "  ajid  I  mean,  when  the  shock 
of  this  calamity  is  passed,  to  employ  her  on 
a  little  group  for  a  centerpiece  for  our  din- 
ner-table. She  will,  of  course,  be  charmed 
tr  have  her  genius  displayed  to  such  ad- 
vantage. It  will  afford  us  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  her  name." 

"  And  we  shall  have  tlie  piece  of  carving 
for  nothing,"  said  Martha,  Avho  innocently 
believed  tliat  she  was  supplying  another  ar- 
gument of  equal  delicacy  and  force. 

"You're  an  idiot  !"  said  Mrs.  Eicketts, 
angrily,  "  and  I  begin  to  fear  you  will  be 
nothing  else." 

"  I'm  quite  sure  I  shall  not,"  said  the 
other,  with  a  faint  submissiveness,  and  con- 
tinued her  task  of  packing  the  trunks. 

"  Take  care  that  you  find  out  her  sister's 
address,  Martha.  I'm  sadly  in  Vfant  of 
some  furs  ;  that  tippet,  I  suppose,  is  only 
lit  for  you  now,  and  my  sable  muff  is  like 
a  dog  in  the  mange.  The  opportunity  is 
a  most  favorable  one;  for,  when  the  j^rin- 
cess,  as  they  persist  in  calling  her,  knows 
that  her  sister  is  our  dependent,  we  may 
make  our  own  terms.  It  would  be  tlie  very 
ruin  of  her  in  St.  Petersburg  to  publish 
such  a  fact. " 

"'  But  Miss  Daltou  vvill  surely  write  to 
her  herself." 

"  She  can  be  ])ersuadod,  I  trust,  to  the 
contrary,"  said  Mrs.  Eicketts,  knowingly  ; 
"she  can  be  shown  that  such  an  appeal 
would  in  all  likelihood  wreck  her  sister's 
fortunes,  that  the  confession  of  such  a  re- 
lationship vv^ould  utterly  destroy  lier  posi- 
tion in  that  i)roud  capital  ;  and,  if  she 
prove  obstinate,  the  letter  need  not  go. 
You  understand  that,  at  least,"  added  she, 
with  a  contemptuous  glance  that  made 
poor  Martha  tremble. 

Mrs.  Eicketts  was  now  silent,  and  sat 
reveling  in  the  varioxis  thoughts  that  her 
active  mind  suggested.  Upon  the  whole, 
althougli  Dalton's  dying  was  an  incon- 
venience, there  were  some  compensating 
circumstances.  She  had  gained  a  most  use- 
ful protegh  in  Nelly — one  whose  talents 
might  be  made  of  excellent  use,  and  whoso 


humble,  unpretending  nature  would  exact 
no  requital.  Again,  the  season  at  Baden 
was  nearly  over  ;  a  week  or  two  more,  at 
most,  was  all  tliat  remained.  The  "  Vil- 
lino,"  which  she  had  lot  for  the  summer 
to  some  confiding  family,  who  believed  that 
Florence  was  a  paradise  in  July  and  August, 
v\'ou]d  again  be  at  her  dis})Osal,  and,  in  fact, 
as  she  phrased  it,  "  the  conjunctures  were 
all  felicitous,"  and  her  campaign  had  not 
been  unfruitful.  This  latter  fact  attested 
itself  in  the  aspect  of  her  traveling-carriage, 
with  its  "spolia"  on  the  roof  and  its  vari- 
ous acquired  ol)jects  under  the  body.  Pic- 
tures, china,  plate,  coins,  brocades,  old  lace, 
books,  prints,  manuscrii)ts,  armor,  stained 
glass,  trinkets,  and  relies  of  all  kinds, 
showed  that  travel  with  her  was  no  unprofit- 
able occupation,  and  that  she  liad  realized 
the  grand  desideratum  of  combining  pleas- 
ure with  solid  advantage. 

Meanwhile,  so  ingenious  is  thorough  self- 
ishness, she  fancied  Iierself  a  benefactor  of 
the  whole  human  race.  All  the  cajoleries 
she  used  to  practice  she  thought  Averc  the 
amiable  overflowings  of  a  kindly  nature  ; 
her  coarse  flatteries  she  deemed  irresistible 
fascinations  ;  her  duperies  even  seemed  only 
the  triumphs  of  a  mind  transcendently  rich 
in  resources,  and  never  for  a  moment  sus- 
pected that  the  false  coin  she  was  uttering 
could  be  called  in  question,  though  the 
metal  was  too  base  for  imposition.  There 
is  no  supply  v/ithout  demand,  and  if  the 
world  did  not  like  such  characters  there 
would  be  none  of  them  !  The  Eickettses 
are,  however,  a  large  and  an  increasing  class 
in  society,  and,  to  our  nationtd  shame  be  it 
said,  they  are  distinctively  English  in  origin. 
And  now  we  leave  her,  little  regretting  if  it 
be  forever  ;  and  if  we  turn  to  a  darker  page 
in  our  story,  it  is,  at  least,  to  one  wherein 
our  sympathies  are  more  fairly  enlisted. 

That  long  night  passed  over  like  a  dreary 
dream,  and  morning  was  now  mingling  its 
beams  with  the  glare  of  the  tapers,  as  iNelly 
sat  beside  the  death -bed, 

"Come  with  me,  friiulein  ;  come  away 
from  this,"  said  Hanserl,  as  with  a  tearful 
eye  and  quivering  lip  he  stood  before  her. 

Nelly  shook  her  head  slowly,  and  for  an- 
swer turned  her  gaze  on  the  dead  man. 

"You  shall  come  back  again  ;  1  promise 
you,  you  shall  come  back  again,"  said  he, 
softly. 

She  arose  Avithout  a  word  and  followed 
him.  Tiiey  passed  through  an  outer  room, 
and  entered  the  garden,  Avhere  Hans,  taking 
her  hand,  led  her  to  a  seat. 

"You  Avill  be  belter  here,  fraulein,"  said 
he,  respectfully ;  "'  the  air  is  fresh  'and 
balmy." 
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"  He  sat  beside  me  on  tliis  bench  three 
nights  ago,"  said  she,  as  if  talking  to  lier- 
self,  "and  said  how  he  wished  I  could  be 
with  Kate,  but  that  he  could  not  part  with 
me  ;  and  see — we  are  pai'ted,  and  for  ji 
longer  separation  !  Oh,  Hanserl !  what  we 
would  give  to  recall  some  of  the  past  Avhen 
death  has  closed  it  forever  against  us  !  " 

'•Remember  Wieland,  frilulein  ;  he  tells 
lis  that  'the  impossible  is  a  tree  without 
fruit  or  flowers."  " 

'"'And  yet  my  mind  will  dwell  on  nothing 
els?.  Tiie  little  thwartings  of  his  will — the 
cold  compliance  whicli  should  have  been 
yielded  i-n  ;i  l)etter  spirit — the  counsels  that 
often  only  initated — how  they  rise  up  now, 
like  stern  accusers,  before  me,  and  tell  me 
that  I  failed  in  my  duty." 

''Not  so,  friiulein — not  so,"  said  Hans, 
reverently. 

"  But  there  is  worse  than  tliat,  Hanserl, 
far  worse,"  said  she,  tremblingly.  "To 
smooth  the  rough  path  of  life  I  descended 
to  deception.  I  told  him  tlie  best  when  my 
heart  felt  tlic  Avorst.  Had  he  known  of 
Kate's  real  lot,  and  had  he  sorrowed  over 
her  fortunes,  might  not  such  grief  have 
been  hallowed  to  him  !  To  have  wept  over 
Frank — the  poor  boy  in  prison — might  have 
raised  his  thoughts  to  other  themes  than 
the  dissipation  that  surrounded  him.  All 
this  was  my  fault.  I  would  have  his  love, 
and  see  the  price  it  lias  cost  me  !  "  Slie  liid 
her  face  between  her  hands,  and  never 
spoke  for  a  long  time.  And  at  length  she 
lifted  up  her  eyes,  red  as  they  were  with 
Aveeping,  and,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  said, 
"  How  far  is  it  to  Vienna,  Hanserl  ?" 

"  To  Vienna,  friiulein !  It  is  a  long 
journey — more  than  four  hundred  miles  ; 
but  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

'•'  I  was  thinking  that  if  I  saw  Count 
Stephen — if  1  coulU  but  tell  him  our  sad 
story  myself — he  might  intercede  for  poor 
Frank,  and  perhaps  obtain  his  freedom. 
His  crime  can  scarcely  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  mercy,  and  his  youth  will  plead  for  him. 
And  is  it  so  f;u'  away,  Hanserl  ?" 

"  At  tlie  verv  least — and  a  costlv  journey, 
too." 

"  But  I  would  go  on  foot,  Hans.  Lame 
as  I  am,  I  can  walk  for  miles  without  fa- 
tigue, and  I  feel  as  if  the  exertion  Avould  be 
a  solace  to  me,  and  that  my  mind,  bent 
upon  a  good  object,  could  the  more  easily 
turn  away  from  my  own  desolation.  Oh, 
Haas,  think  me  not  selfish  that  I  speak 
tlius  ;  but  thoughts  of  my  own  loneliness 
are  so  linked  with  all  I  have  lost,  I  cannot 
separate  them.  Even  the  humble  duty  that 
I  filled  gave  a  value  to  my  life  without 
which  my  worthlessness  would  liave  crushed 


me  ;  for  what  could  poor  lame  Nelly  be — 
I,  that  liad  no  buoyancy  for  the  young,  no 
ripe  judgment  for  the  old  ?  And  yet,  in 
caring  for  him  ihat  is  gone,  I  found  a  taste 
of  loA'c  and  happiness." 

"  I  Avill  go  with  you,  fraulein ;  y<iu 
shall  not  take  this  Aveary  road  alone. 
Heaven  knoAvs  that,  Avithout  you,  this 
place  would  be  too  dreary  for  me." 

"But  your  house,  Hanserl  —  all  that 
you  possess — the  fruits  of  all  your  Imrd  in- 
dustry  '■■'' 

"  ^peak  not  of  them,"  said  Hans,  red- 
dening.    "  They  who   deem  me   rich  are 
mistaken.     I  have  speculatjsd  ill — I   have 
made  bad  ventures — and  what  I  have  Avill 
;  but  pay  my  debts,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  quit 
I  this  spot." 

"And  I,"  said  Nelly,  with  a  voice  of 
deep  emotion,  "  I  cannot  say  that  I  can 
help  you.  I  know  nothing  of  what  may 
remain  to  me  in  this  world  ;  my  father 
never  spoke  to  me  latterly  of  his  means, 
and  I  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  a  beggar. 
Will  you  sec  his  banker  and  speak  with 
him  ?'" 

"I  have  done  so,"  said  Hans,  slowly. 
"  He  claims  some  small  sum  as  due  to 
him." 

"  And  how  am  I  to  pay  it  ?  "  said  Nelly, 
growing  pale.    "  It  is  true,  I  can  labor " 

"  HaA'c  no  care  for  this,  fraulein.  It 
shall  be  looked  to,  and  you  shall  repay 
it  hereafter." 

"  Oh,  Hanserl,  beware  ! "  said  she 
solemnly  ;  "we  are  an  unfortunate  race  to 
those  who  help  us  ;  my  ])oor  father  often 
said  so,  and  even  his  superstitions  are 
hallowed  to  mc,  now." 

A  gesture  from  some  one  within  the 
house  called  Hans  aAvay,  and  Nelly  Avas 
left  alone.  She  sat  Avith  her  eyes  closed 
and  her  hands  firmly  clasped,  deep  in 
her  own  sad  thoughts,  when  she  heard 
a  footstep  close  by.  It  was  only  Andy, 
who,  with  a  piece  of  ragged  cra])e  fastened 
round  his  arm,  vras  slowly  tottering  towards 
her.  His  face  Avas  flushed,  and  his  eye 
wild  and  excited,  as  he  continued  to  mutter 
and  reply  to  himself, 

"A  Dalton — one  of  the  ould  stock — and 
maybe  the  last  of  them  too." 

"What  is  it,  Andy? — tell  me,  Avhat  is 
it  ?  "  said  she,  kindly. 

"There's  no  Avake — there  isn't  as  much 
as  a  tenant's  child  Avould  have  !  " 

"AYe  are  almost  friendless  here,  Andy. 
It  is  not  our  oavu  country." 

. "  Ain't  they  Christians,  though  ;  couldn't 
thcA'  keep  the  corpse  company  ?  Is  it  four 
c.mdles  and  a  deal  coffin  ought  to  be  at 
a  Dal  ton's  burial  ?  " 
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''And  we  are  poor,  also,''  said  she, 
meekly. 

"And  hasn't  the  poorest  respect  for 
the  dead  ?"  said  he,  sternly.  "Wouldn't 
they  sell  the  cow,  or  the  last  i)ig,  out 
of  honor  to  him  that's  gone  to  glory  i^  I'll 
not  stay  longer  in  the  place  ;  I'll  have  my 
discharge  ;  I'll  go  back  to  Ireland." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Nelly,  taking  his 
hand  kindly,  and  seating  him  beside  her. 
"  You  loved  him  so  !  and  he  loved  yon, 
Andy.  He  loved  to  hear  you  sing  your 
old  songs,  and  tell  over  the  names  of  his 
favorite  hounds." 

"  Bessy  and  Countess  were  the  sweetest 
among  them,"  said  the  old  man,  wandering 
away  to  old  memories  of  the  past,  "  but 
Nora  was  truer  than  either."  And  so  he 
fell  into  a  low  mumbling  to  himself, 
endeavoring,  as  it  seemed,  to  recall  the  for- 
gotten lines  of  some  hunting  chant,  while 
Nelly  returned  to  the  house  to  take  her  last 
farewell  ere  the  coffin  lid  was  closed. 


CHAPTER  LXL 

A  LAST  ADIEU. 

The  pleasure-seekers  of  Baden  w^ere  not 
likely  to  be  diverted  from  their  pursuits  by 
such  humble  calamities  as  Nelly  Dalton's, 
and  the  gay  world  went  on  its  gay  road  as 
merrily  as  though  death  or  ruin  could  have 
no  concern  for  them.  Already  the  happy 
groups  were  gathering  before  the  Cursaal. 
The  sounds  of  music  filled  the  air.  Wealth 
was  displaying  its  gorgeous  attractions  ; 
beauty,  her  fascinations,  and  wit,  its 
brilliancy ;  and  none  had  a  thought  for 
that  sad  episode  which"  a  few  hours  had 
half  obliterated  from  every  mind.  Under 
a  spreading  chestnut-tree,  and  around  a 
table  sumptuously  s}>read  for  breakfast,  a 
large  party  was  assembled,  discussing  the 
news  of  the  morning,  and  the  i)lans  of 
pleasure  for  the  day.  Some  had  but 
thoughts  for  the  play-table,  and  could  at- 
tune their  ears  to  no  otlier  sounds  than  the 
clink  of  the  .gold  and  the  rake  of  the 
crou])ier  ;  others  chatted  of  the  world  of 
politics  and  fashion  ;  and  a  few,  with  that 
love  of  the  picturesque  the  taste  for  paint- 
ing engenders,  were  admiring  the  change- 
ful effects  of  passing  clouds  on  the  land- 
scape, and  pointing  out  spots  of  i)eculiar 
beauty  and  sublimity. 

"'  liow  well  the  Alten  Schloss  looks,  v/ith 
that  mass  of  shadow  on  it ! "  remarked 
a  young  man  to  a  fair  and  delicate-looking 
girl  beside  him;  "and  see  how  the  weep- 


ing ash  waves  over  the  old  walls  like  a 
banner! " 

"  And  look  !  "  cried  she,  "  mark  that 
little  i)rocession  that  is  slowly  winding  up 
the  i)athway — what  effect  tlie  few  figures 
give  to  the  scene,  as  they  appear  and  dis- 
appear with  each  turning  of  the  road  ! 
Some  pilgrimage  to  a  holy  shrine,  I  fancy." 

"  No  ;  it  is  a  funeral.  I  can  mark  what 
Shelley  calls  the  step  of  the  bearers, 
'  heavy  and  slow  ; '  and  if  you  listen,  you'll 
catch  the  sound  of  the  death-bell." 

"  It's  quite  a  picture,  I  declare,"  said 
she.  "I  wish  I  had  brought  mv  sketch- 
book." 

And  so  it  is  ever  !  The  sorrow\s  that  are 
rending  some  hearts  in  twain  are  but  as 
objects  of  picturesque  effect  to  others.  And 
even  the  young  and  the  tender-minded 
learn  to  look  on  the  calamities  that  touch 
them  not  as  things  of  mere  artistic  mean- 
ing. 

tip  that  steep  road,  over  rock  and  rugged 
stone,  brushing  between  the  tangled  briars, 
or  with  difficulty  being  turned  around  some 
sharp  angle,  was  now  borne  the  coipse  of 
him  who  had  so  often  w^ended  the  same 
path  on  his  homeward  Journey.  Four 
peasants  carried  the  coffin,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  Nelly  and  old  Andy  ;  Hans,  from 
a  sense  of  respect,  walking  behind  them. 
It  was  a  long  and  arduous  ascent,  and  they 
were  often  obliged  to  halt  and  take  breath; 
and  at  such  times  Nelly  would  kneel  down 
beside  the  coffin  and  pray.  The  sufferings 
of  the  last  tAvo  days  had  left  deep  traces  on 
her  features,  which  had  lost  every  tinge  of 
color  ;  her  eyes,  too,  were  deep  set  and 
heavy  ;  but  in  the  elevated  exinession  of 
her  brow  at  moments,  and  the  coni])rcssion 
of  her  lips,  might  be  seen  the  energy  of  one 
who  had  a  firm  purpose,  and  was  resolved 
to  carry  it  through. 

"Sit  down  and  rest  yourself,  fraulein," 
said  Hans,  as  he  saw  that  she  fallered  in 
her  step.      "  We  are  yet  far  from  the  toji." 

"  I  will  rest  at  the  founiain,"  said  she, 
faintly.  "  It  was  a  favorite  sjjot  of  his." 
And  they  moved  slowly  on  once  more. 

The  fountain  was  a  little  Avell,  carved  in 
the  native  rock,  around  which  some  rude 
seats  were  also  fashioned,  the  whole  shel- 
tered by  a  thick  roof  of  foliage,  which, 
even  in  noonday,  cast  a  deep  shadow 
around,  and  effectually  screened  it  from  the 
path  that  wound  along  beside  it. 

Scarcely  had  the  bearers  deposited  the 
coffin  beside  the  well,  when  the  sound  of 
voices  was  heard  as  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  descended  the  path.  Words  in 
Fi-ench.  German,  and  English  showed  that 
the  party  consisted  of  representatives  of 
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these  nations  ;  but  one  voice,  if  once  heard 
not  readily  forgotten,  towered  liigh  above 
all  the  rest. 

"I  cannot  offer  my  arm,  madam,''  cried 
a  sharp,  ringing  accent,  '*  as  the  infernal 
road  will  not  admit  of  two  abreast,  but  I 
can  go  before  and  pilot  you." 

"Oh,  thanks,  sir,'""  rcj^lied  a  mild,  meek 
tone  ;  "  I  can  get  on  very  well,  indeed.  I 
am  only  uneasy  about  my  sister." 

'•  I  don't  suspect  that  she  incurs  either 
much  risk  or  fatigue,  madam,"  rejoined 
the  other,  '''  seeing  that  slie  is  seated  in  an 
arm-chuir,  and  carried  by  two  of  the  stoutest 
fellows  in  Baden." 

''But  the  exertion,  in  her  weak  state " 

'■  She  might  make  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  madam,  with  the  same  appliances ; 
and  if  you  only  told  her  that  there  were 
bargains  to  be  had  at  the  top,  I  verily 
believe  she  w'ould  do  so." 

"  You  don't  tliink  tlie  things  were  cheap 
here,  colonel  ? "  said  Miss  Martha,  who 
thought  by  a  diversion  to  draw  Haggerstone 
away  from  so  dangerous  a  discussion. 

"I  am  no  connoisseur  in  Dutch  dolls — 
nor  Noah's  arks,  madam,  although  modern 
society  })resents  us  with  something  very 
like  both  ;  but  I  concluded  that  the  prices 
were  not  exorbitant.  I  v;ent  there  myself 
from  a  sense  of  equity.  I  once  put  a  bul- 
let into  the  little  rascal's  skin,  and  I  have 
bouglit  a  salad-fork  and  a  iiutcrackers  in 
requital." 

"It  was  kindly  thought  of,"  sighed 
Martha,  gently. 

"They  only  cost  me  nine  kreutzers, 
madam,"  rejoined  Haggerstone,  who  was 
more  afraid  of  being  thought  a  dupe  than 
ill-natured,  "  so  that  my  sense  of  generosity 
did  not  make  a  fool  of  me,  as  it  did  with 
the  dwarf  liimself." 

"How  so?" 

"Why,  in  going  security  for  that  old 
Irishman,  Dalton.  It  is  to  pay  this  debt 
that  he  has  been  sold  out  to-day,  and  I 
fancy  that  Swiss  cott?,ges  and  barking 
poodles  will  realize  a  very  small  dividend." 

'•  Oh,  Hanserl  !"  said  Xelly,  "'  what  do 
I  hear  ?  " 

"  Hush,  fraulein!  "  said  he,  with  a  gest- 
ure to  enforce  silence.  "'  I  vvill  tell  you 
of  these  things  hereafter." 

And  now  tlie  others  passed,  and  were 
soon  out  of  hearing. 

"Oh,  H.inserl  !"  cried  Nelly,  bitterly, 
"  how  misfortunes  crov/d  upon  me  !  It 
was  but  a  moment  back  I  was  feeding  my 
mind  with  the  sad  consolation  that  my 
griefs  were  all  my  o\in — that  the  gloom 
of  my  dreary  fortiine  cast  no  shadow  on 
another  ;  and  now  I  see  that  I  was  wrong. 


'  Yon.  must  pay  the  dear  penalty  of  Laving 
befriended  us  ! — the  fruits  of  all  your  hard 
years  of  industry  !  " 

"And  you  would  rob  me  of  their  best 
reward — the  glorious  sense  of  a  generous 
action?"  broke  in  Hans.  "  TI:ey  icere 
years  of  toil  and  privation,  and  they  might 
i  luive  been  years  of  ])lcasure  if  avarice  and 
greed  had  grown  ujxui  nic,  but  I  could  net 
j  become  a  miser," 

!  "  The  home  you  had  made  your  own,  lost 
to  you  forever  f "  sighed  Kelly. 

"  It  was  no  longer  a  home  v/hcn  vou  left 
it." 

j      "  The  w^ell-won   jirovisioii  for   old  age, 
;  Hanserl." 

'      "  And  has  .not  this  event  made  me  young 

again,  and  able  to  brave  the  world,  were  it 

i  twice  as  adverse  as  ever  I  found  it  ?     Oh, 

i  fraulein,  you  know  not  the  heart-bounding 

j  ecstasy  of  him  who,  from  the  depth  of  aii 

I  humble  station,  can  rise  to  do  a  service  to 

those  he  looks  up  to  !     And  yet  it  is  that 

thought  which  now  warms  my  blood,  and 

gives  an  energy  to  my  nature  that,  even  in 

youth,  I  never  felt." 

Nelly  was  sdent;  and  now  neither  spoke 
a  word,  but  sat  with  bent-down  heads,  deep 
sunk  in  their  own  reveries.  At  last  she 
arose,  and  once  more  the  sad  procession 
resumed  its  wa}'.  They  toiled  slowly  along 
till  they  reached  the  little  level  table-land, 
where  the  church  stood — a  little  chapel, 
scarcely  larger  than  a  shrine,  but  long 
venerated  as  a  holy  s])ot.  Poor  Dalton  had 
often  spent  hours  here,  gazing  on  the  w'ide 
exp.uise  of  plain,  and  mountain,  and  forest, 
that  stretched  away  beneath  ;  and  it  was 
in  one  of  his  evening  rambles  that  he  had 
fixed  u])on  the  spot  where  they  should  lay 
him,  if  he  coulel  not  "  rest  his  bones  witli 
his  forefathers." 

"  Sixty-eight!"  muttereel  the  old  priest, 
as  he  read  the  inscription  on  the  coffin-lid 
— "in  the  pride  and  vigor  of  manhood! 
Was  he  noble,  that  I  tee  these  Cjuarterings 
painted  here?" 

"Hush — that  is  his  daughter,"  whisper- 
ed Hanserl. 

"If  hcAvere  of  noble  blood,  he  should 
have  lain  in  the  chapel,  and  on  a  cata- 
falque,"' muttered  the  priest. 

"The  family  is  noble — but  poor,"  said 
Hans,  in  a  low  Avhisper. 

"A  low  mass,  without  the  choir,  wculel 
not  ruin  the  poorest,"  said  the  priest,  who 
sprinkled  the  coffin  with  half  impatience, 
and.  mumbling  a  few  prayers,  retired. 
And  now  the  body  was  committeel  to  the 
earth,  and  the  grave  was  filled.  The  last 
sod  was  patteel  down  with  the  shovel;  and 
Nelly,  unable  to  bear  her  gi'ief  any  longei 
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in  silence,,  threw  herself  on  the  S])ot  and 
wept  bitterly.  Haus  Avithclrew,  and  mo- 
tioned to  the  others  to  follow  hinr;  and 
none  remained  but  old  Andy,  who,  on  his 
knees,  and  witli  clasped  hands,  seemed  to 
thinlv  tliat  he  was  i)raying,  although  all 
Ills  attention  was  directed  to  a  little  group 
of  children  who  stood  near,  and  whom  he 
awed  into  reverence  by  many  a  threaten- 
ing a'csture. 

the  long  day  stole  over;  and 
as   evening   drew   nigh   that 
be   induced  to  take  her  last 
farewell,  and  breathe  her  last  prayer  over 
the  crrave  of  her  father. 


And  thus 
it  was  only 
Nelly   could 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

THE    TYROL    JOURNEY. 

If  our  task  as  story-teller  had  not  other 
claims  on  us,  we  would  gladly  linger  with 
Nelly  Dalton,  as,  in  company  witli  Hanserl 
and  old  And}-,  she  wended  her  slow  way 
through  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Schwartz- 
wald.  The  little  party  might  have  creat- 
ed astonisliment  in  even  more  frequented 
districts  than  the  ])rimitivc  tract  in  vvhich 
they  journeyed,  and  have  suggested  many 
a  puzzling  doubt  as  to  what  rank  or  con- 
dition tliey  belonged.  For  Andy's  con- 
venience Hans  had  purchased  an  ass  and  a 
small  cart,  such  as  are  sometimes  used  by 
the  traveling  beggars  of  every  land.  Seated 
in  this,  and  in  his  old  hunting-cap  and 
scarlet  coat,  the  old  man  fancied  it  was 
some  pleasure  excursion,  or  tiuit  he  was 
"trandling  along"  to  '"cover,"  as  he  used 
to  do  sixty  years  ago.  Nelly  walked  at  his 
side,  now  roused  from  lier  deep  musings  to 
reply  to  some  meaningless  question  of  the 
old  man,  or  now  feeding  lier  sad  memories 
as  she  listened  to  the  little  snatches  of  song 
which  occasionally  broke  from  him.  Han- 
serl formed  the  rear-guard,  making,  v\dtli 
his  redouljted  battle-axe  and  a  most  for- 
midable old  Turkish  pistol,  not  the  least 
singular  figure  in  the  procession.  Their 
very  baggage,  too,  had  something  strange 
and  incomprehensible  to  common  eyes;  for, 
amidst  stray  scraps  of  old  armor,  the  little 
remnants  of  Hanserl's  collection,  was  to 
be  seen  an  unfinished  figure  by  Nelly's 
iiand,  or  the  rude  beginning  of  some  new 
group.  Along  with  tliese  were  books  and 
tools,'  and  an  infinity  of  queer  costumes,  of 
the  dwarf's  own  designing,  for  various 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Still  there  was  no  impertinence  in  the 
curiosity  that  met  them.   If  Andy's  strange 


equipage  and  stranger  dress  might  have 
raised  a  smile,  Nelly's  gentle  look  and 
modest  air  as  rapidly  checked  it,  and  they 
j  who  Avould  have  laughed  outright  at  llan- 
j  serl's  mock-chieftainship  v;ere  subdued  to 
I  a  respectful  deference  by  the  i)lacid  dignity 
[  of  her  wlio  walked  before  him.  It  was  in 
that  memorable  year  v/hose  doings  are  re- 
corded in  our  memory  with  all  tlic  solemn 
forco  of  history,  and  all  the  distinct  and 
vivid  elTect  of  evc2its  passing  before  our 
own  eyes — that  era,  v/hen  thrones  rocked 
and  tottered,  and  kings,  who  seemed  des- 
tmed  to  trancmit  their  crowns  to  unborn 
generations,  became  exiles  and  castaways, 
their  state  a  mockery,,  and  their  princely 
homes  given  up  to  pillage;  when  the 
brightest  day-dreams  of  good  men  became 
bound  up  with  the  wildest  imaginings  of 
the  bold  and  the  bad,  and  the  v,^03'd  free- 
dom comprehended  all  that  was  mort 
glorious  in  self-devotion,  and  all  that  wfs 
most  relentless  in  hate — in  that  troubled 
time,  Hanserl  wisely  sought  out  the  di;-- 
tricts  of  mountain  and  crag — the  homes  cf 
the  hunter — in  preference  to  the  more  trav- 
eled roads,  and  prudently  preferred  even 
the  devious  windings  of  the  solitary  glens 
to  the  tiironged  and  peopled  highways  that 
connected  great  cities. 

His  plan  w^as  to  direct  their  steps  through 
the  Vorarlberg  into  the  Tp-ol,  where,  in  a 
small  village,  near  Meran,  his  mother  still 
lived.  There,  in  case  of  need,  Nelly  would 
find  a  refuge,  and,  at  all  events,  could  halt 
Avhile  he  explored  the  way  to  Vienna,  and 
examined  how  far  it  might  be  s::fe  for  her 
to  proceed  thither.  Even  in  all  her  afHic- 
tion,  out  of  the  depths  of  a  sorrow  so 
devoid  of  hope,  Nelly  felt  the  glorious  in- 
fluence of  the  grar.d  scenery  through  which 
they  traveled.  The  giant  mountains, 
snow-capped  in  early  autumn;  the  bound- 
less forests  that  stretched  along  their  sides; 
the  foaming  cataracts  as  they  fell  in  sheets 
of  hissing  water;  the  tranquil  lakes  that 
reflected  tower  and  cliff  and  sjoire;  the  pic- 
turesque village,  where  life  seemed  to  ripple 
on  as  peacefully  as  the  clear  stream  before 
the  peasant's  door;  the  song  of  the  birds, 
the  tolling  of  the  bells,  the  laugh  of  the 
children,  the  Alp  horn  answered  from  cliff 
to  cliff,  and  dying  away  in  distant  echo — 
all  these  were  realizations  of  many  a  girlish 
hope,  when  she  wished  her  father  to  seek 
out  some  secluded  village,  and  pass  a  life 
of  obscure  but  united  labor.  There  was  no 
quixotism  in  the  fancy.  She  knew  well 
what  it  was  to  toil  and  work  ;  to  rise  early, 
and  go  late  to  rest;  to  feed  on  coarse  fare, 
and  be  clad  in  mean  attire.  All  that 
poverty  can  inflict  of  privation   she   had 
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tasted,  but  fearlessly,  and  with  a  bold  heart; 
self-reliance  elevating  her  thoughts  above 
every  little  adverse  incident,  and  yivinir  to 
her  struirgle  that  character  of  a  task,  a  holy 
and  a  righteous  task,  which  made  at  once 
her  life's  purpose  and  reward. 

Scarcely  a  village  at  which  they  halted 
that  did  not  strike  her  as  like  what  her 
mind  had  often  pictured  for  "'their  own," 
and  many  a  quaint  old  house,  with  its 
carved  galleries  and  latticed  porch,  she 
stood  to  gaze  on,  fancying  it  their  home, 
and  peopling  every  sjiot  with  the  forms  of 
those  she  loved.  Oh!  Avhy  had  they  not 
chosen  this  humble  road? — why  had  their 
"  paths  in  life  "  separated? — were  the  bitter 
reflections  which  now  filled  her  eyes  with 
tears  and  made  her  bosom  heave  almost  to 
bursting.  She  did  not  foolishly  suppose 
that  the  peasant  can  claim  exemjition  from 
the  trials  and  crosses  of  life,  and  that  sor- 
row finds  no  entrance  into  remote  and  un- 
frequented tracts,  but  she  knew  that  such 
burdens  would  not  be  too  heavy  for  their 
strength,  and  that,  while  living  a  life  of 
unpretending  poverty,  they  should  be  free 
from  the  slavery  of  an  assumed  position, 
and  able  to  combat  the  world  fairly  and 
honestly. 

Of  ail  lands  the  Tyrol  is  best  suited  to 
foster  such  feelings  as  these.  There  is  a 
harmony  and  a  keeping  about  it  that  is 
rarely  found  elsewhere.  The  dv/ellings  of 
the  people,  so  according  with  the  character 
of  the  scenery;  the  costumes,  the  greetings, 
the  songs  of  the  peasantry;  their  simple 
and  touching  piety;  their  manners,  so  hap- 
pily blending  independence  with  courtesy, 
arc  felt  at  once  as  a  charm,  and  give  a 
color  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  one  who 
sojourns  amongst  them.  These  were  the 
sights  and  sounds  which,  better  than  all 
the  blandishments  of  wealth,  could  soothe 
poor  Xelly's  sorrow,  and  make  her  thank- 
ful in  the  midst  of  her  afflictions  even  to 
have  witnessed  them.  As  for  Hanserl,  his 
excitement  grew  daily  higher  as  he  passed 
the  Arlberg  and  drev^^  near  the  spots  he  had 
seen  in  childhood.  Now,  preparing  some 
little  surprise  for  Nelly,  as  they  turned  the 
angle  of  a  cliff  and  gazed  down  upon  a  ter- 
rible gorge  beneath;  now,  apprising  her  of 
some  little  shrine  where  pious  wa^-farers 
were  wont  to  halt  and  pray;  now,  specu- 
lating if  the  old  host  of  the  village  inn  j 
would  be  alive,  or  still  remember  him,  he 
went  along  merrily,  occasionally  singing 
some  "Alp  lied,"  or  calling  to  mind  some 
ancient  legend  of  the  scene  through  M'hich 
they  journeyed.  Above  all,  however,  was 
his  delight  at  the  thought  of  seeing  his  old 
mother  again.     No  sense  of  disappointment  | 


i  dashed  this  pleasure  because  he  was  return- 
'  ing   })o<)r   and    ])enniless.     Home  and  the 
"  frau  mutter,"  as  he  reverently  called  her, 
had  their  hold  upon  his  heart  quite  distinct 
from   every  accident  of  fortune.     To  tell 
her  of  all  he  had  seen  in  far-away  lands — 
for  Hanserl  thought  himself  a  great  ti-av- 
elcr;  to  describe    the   great   Cathedral   of 
j  Worms,  its  vaulted  aisles  and  painted  win- 
I  dows,  its  saintly  effigies   and    deep-toned 
j  organ,  and  the  thousands  who  could  kneel 
[before  the  high  altar!  Then,  what  marvel- 
ous relics  were  there  to  describe! — not  to 
speak  of  the  memorable  valley  at  Eschgau, 
where  "  Siegfried  slew  the  Dragon."    Poor 
Hans!  the  scenes  of  his  youth  had  made 
him  young  again,  and  it  was  the  very  tri- 
um])h  of  his  joy  when  he  could  interest 
j  Nelly  in  some  story,  or  make  her  listen  with 
i  attention    to     the     rude   verses    of     some 
"Tyroler"  poem. 

Gladly  would  we  linger  with  thcni  as 
they  went  slowly  along  through  the  deej^ 
valley  of  Landech,  and,  halting  a  day  at 
the  Pontlatzer  Briicke,  that  Hans  might 
describe  the  heroic  defense  of  his  country- 
men against  the  French  and  Bavarian 
forces,  and  then,  skirting  along  the  Enga- 
dine,  came  in  sight  of  the  great  Orteler 
Spitze — the  highest  of  the  Tyrol  Alps. 
And  now,  they  reached  Nauders,  and, 
traversing  a  wild  and  dreary  mountain 
tract,  where  even  in  autumn  the  snow  is 
seen  in  clefts  and  crevices  of  the  rock,  they 
gradually  gain  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and 
look  down  at  length  on  glorious  Meran  with 
the  devotion  of  the  pilgrim  in  sight  of  the 
Holy  City.  Hans  knelt  down  and  prayed 
fei'vently  as  his  eyes  beheld  that  garden 
valley  Avith  its  vine-clad  slopes  and  waving 
woods;  its  silvery  river  gliding  along  be- 
neath bright  villages  and  feudal  castles. 
But  soon  he  saw  them  no  longer,  for  his 
eyes  swam  over  in  tears,  and  he  sobbed  like 
a  child. 

"  There,  friiulein,  yonder,  where  you  see 
the  river  winding  to  the  southward,  you 
see  an  old  tower — 'the  Passayer  Turm,'  it 
is  called;  the  frau  mutter  lives  there.  I 
see  some  one  in  the  garden."  And.  over- 
come by  emotion,  he  hid  his  face  and  wept. 

Near  as  they  seemed  to  the  end  of  their 
journey,  it  was  night  ere  they  gained  the 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The 
cottages  were  closed,  and,  except  in  the 
town — still  about  a  mile  distant — not  a 
light  was  to  be  seen.  The  Tyrolers  are  an 
early  race,  and  retire  to  rest  soon  after 
dusk.  Hanserl,  however,  wanted  no  guid- 
ance to  the  way,  and  trudged  along  in 
front  of  the  cart,  following  each  winding 
of  the  track  as  though  he  had  gone  it  but 
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tho  (Iciy  before.  Except  ii  cliancc  caution 
about  the  road,  he  never  sj)oke — liis  heart 
was  full  of  "  home."  The  fatigue  of  a  long 
day's  journey,  and  the  cold  of  the  night 
air,  had  made  Andy  querulous  and  discon- 
tented, and  it  was  all  Nelly  coiild  do  to 
answer  the  fretful  questions  and  soothe  down 
the  irritation  of  the  old  man;  but  Ilans 
heard  nothing  of  either.  At  last  they 
reached  a  little  open  space  formed  by  a 
bend  in  the  river,  and  came  in  sight  of  the 
old  tower,  at  the  foot  of  which,  and  abut- 
ting against  it,  stood  a  small  cottage.  A 
light  gle.imed  from  a  little  window,  and  no 
sooner  had  Hans  seen  it  than  he  exclaimed: 
''  Gott  sey  dank  !  Friiulein,  she  is  well. 
That  is  the  frau  mutter." 

Poor  Nelly's  lip  quivered  as  she  tried  to 
speak,  for,  humble  as  it  was,  what  would 
she  have  given  to  have  had  even  such  a 
*■*  home  !  "  And  now,  passing  through  a 
little  garden,  Hans  halted,  and  assisted 
Andy  from  the  cart. 

"Where  are  we,  at  all  ?  Sure  this  isn't 
u  place  to  stop  the  night  in  !"  cried  tho  old 
man,  querulously. 

'^  Hush,  Andy,  hush,"  v/hispcred  Nelly. 
"  'Tis    tliieves    and   vagabonds,    maybe, 
lives  here,  Miss  Nelly,"  said  he,   in  a  low 
voice. 

'*  No,  Andy,  no;  it  is  a  kind  welcome 
that  awaits  us." 

"  Ayeh  !  "  exclaimed  he,  "  I  know  bet- 
ter than  that  !  " 

Hans  by  this,  time  had  approached  the 
door  and  raised  the  latch — for  in  the  Tyrol 
the  night  rarely  calls  for  other  fastening. 
Nelly  heard  the  sharj"),  clear  sound  of  an 
old  woman's  voice  above  the  hum  of  a  spin- 
ning-wheel, and  then  the  glad  burst  of  joy 
as  the  mother  recognized  her  son.  Unwill-  { 
ing  to  interrupt  their  happiness,  Nelly 
moved  away  out  of  hearing,  when  Ilanseil 
came  running  out,  followed  by  tho  old  j 
woman, 

'•This  is  the  fr.iulein,  mother,"  cried  he,  | 
with  a  burst  of  delight  ;  and  the  old  wo- 1 
man,  taking  Nelly's  hand,  kissed  it  with  ! 
deep  respect.  | 

With  native  courtesy  she  welcomed  Nelly,  I 
and,  as  she  entered  her  house,  pointed  with  I 
pride  to  a  Madonna  of  Nelly's  own  carving,  ' 
which  stood  on  a  bracket  against  the  wall. 
"  You  see,  fraulein,"  said  she,  '"  how  I 
have  known  you  for  many  a  day  back  ;  and 
there  is  your  Saint  Christopher,  and  tiiere 
the  '  Blessed  Agnes  at  the  WelL'  "     And  so 
was  it.     The  groups  and   figures  which  she 
believed  to  have  been  sold  by  Haiiserl,  were 
all  stored  up  here  and  treasured  like  house- 
hold gods.       ''  Many  a  traveler  has  come 
here  just  to  see  these,"  continued  the  old 


(peasant  woman,    ''and   many  a   tempting 
sum  have  they  offered  if  I  would  sell  tliem, 
I  but   m   all  my  poverty  J   did  not  stoop  to 
this." 

"  Frau  mutter,  frau  mutter,"  said  Hans, 
rebukingly,  and  trying  to  cut  short  what  he 
feared  miglit  offend  Nelly. 

"Nay,  Hanserl,  it  is  but  the  truth,"  said 
she,  firmly  ;  "  I  will  not  say  that  I  did  not 
do  more  Avisely,  too,  for  they  who  came  left 
always  some  little  ])resent.  Even  the  poor 
gave  mo  their  blessing,  and  said  that  they 
were  happier  when  they  had  prayed  before 
the_ Blessed  Agnes."  While  thus  running 
on  in  all  tho  garrulity  of  old  age,  she  never 
neglected  the  care  of  receiving  her  guests 
with  suitable  hospitality.  Old  Andy  was 
accommodated  with  a  dee])  straw  chair  near 
the  stove.  Tho  little  chaml)er,  Avhich,  for 
its  view  u])on  the  Passayer  Thai,  had  been 
specially  devoted  to  receive  travelers,  was 
got  ready  for  Nelly,  and  Hans,  once  more 
at  home,  busied  himself  in  aiTclnging  the 
household,  and  preparing  supper. 

"  You  are  Avondering  at  allthe  comforts 
you  find  here,  Hanserl,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man, "but  see  here,  this  Vv'ill  tell  you 
whence  they  came  ;  "  and,  opening  an  *^old 
ebony  cabinet,  she  took  out  a  large  square 
letter  with  a  heavy  seaL  "That  reached 
me  on  a  Christmas-day,  Hanserl ;  the  paper 
was  from  the  Im])erial  '  Chancellerie  ''  of 
Vienna,  setting  forth  that,  as  the  Vfidow  of 
Hans  Roeckle,  of  Mcran,  l;orn  of  Tyrol' 
parents,  and  married  to  a  Tyroler,  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  eighty  years,  and  never 
asked  alms,  nor  sought  for  other  aid  tlian 
her  own  industry,  t:he  was  now  entitled  to 
the  Maria  Teresa  ])ension  of  twelve  krcutz- 
ers  a  day  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  I  told 
them,"  said  (he  old  woman,  proudly,  "  that 
my  son  had  always  taken  care  to  provide 
for  me,  and  that  there  wcic  others  that 
might  want  it  more  than  I,  but  the  Kreit;- 
Hauptman  raid  that  my  refusal  would  be 
an  offense  to  the  Kaiser,  who  had  heard 
of  my  name  from  one  of  the  archduchesses 
who  traveled  this  Avay,  and  who  had  seen 
these  blessed  images  and  wished  to  buy  them ; 
so  that  r  was  fain  to  yielu,  and  take,  in 
thankfulness,  what  was  offered  in  generos- 
ity. You  see,  Hanserl,  how  true  is  it,  the 
fraulein  has  been  our  good  angel  ;  we  have 
never  had  bad  luck  since  the  Madonna 
came  here  ! "' 

Nelly  slept  soundly  that  night,  and,  f(jr 
the  first  time  since  her  calamities,  her 
dreams  were  happy  ones.  Lulled  by  the 
ri})ple  of  the  river  beside  her  window,  and 
the  ceaseless  murmuring  of  tho  old  wo- 
man's voice  as  she  sat  up  talking  with  her 
son    the  whole  night  long,   she  tasted  at 
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leu^h  tlie  sweets  of  deej)  and  refreshing 
sleep.  And  wlitit  u  gorgeous  scene  burst 
upon  her  wiiking  eyes  !  Around,  on  every 
side  of  the  little  plain,  rose  the  great  moun- 
tains of  the  Tyrol ;  some,  green  and  tree- 
clad  to  tlieir  summits,  otliers,  snow-ca])ped 
or  hid  in  the  azure-colored  clouds  above 
them.  Ancient  castles  crowned  the  crags, 
and  foaming  cataracts  leaped  from  each 
fissured  gorge  ;  Avliilc  below,  in  the  valley, 
there  lay  a  garden  of  rich  profusion — the 
vine,  the  olive  and  the  waving  corn — with 
villages  and  ]ieasant  houses  half  iiid  in  the 
luxuriant  verdure.  From  the  lowing  cat- 
tle beside  the  river  to  the  re-echoing  horn 
upon  the  mountains,  there  seemed  to  come 
greeting  and  answer.  All  was  grandeur  and 
sublimity  in  the  scene  ;  but,  more  striking 
than  these,  was  the  perfect  repose,  the  deep 
tranquility  of  the  picture.  The  sounds  were 
all  those  of  peasant  labor:  the  song  of  the 
vine-dresser,  the  rustling  noise  of  the  load- 
ed wagon  as  it  moved  through  some  narrow 
and  leafy  road,  the  hissing  of  the  sickle 
through  the  ripe  corn. 

"  And  yet,"  said  Hanserl,  as  Nelly  stood 
in  silent  enjoyment  at  the  little  jiorch — 
"and  yet,  fraulein,  beyond  tliose  great 
mountains  yonder,  there  is  strife  and  car- 
nage. Here,  all  is  peaceful  and  happy  ; 
but  the  whole  world  of  Europe  is  tempest- 
torn.  Italy  IS  up — all  her  people,  are  in 
wild  revolt.  Hungary  is  in  open  insurrec- 
tion. I  speak  not  of  other  lands,  whose  | 
fortunes  affect  us  not,  but  tlie  great  empire 
of  our  Kaiser  is  convulsed  to  its  very  center. 
I  have  just  been  at  Meraii,  troops  are  march- 
ing in  every  hour,  and  every  hour  come 
MQvi  messengers  to  bid  them  hasten  south- 
ward. Over  tlie  Stelvio,  where  you  see  that 
dark  line  yonder,  near  the  summit  of  the 
mountains,  on  they  pour  !  They  say,  too, 
that  Upper  Austria  is  in  rebellion,  and  that 
the  roads  from  Innspruck  are  unsafe  to 
travel.  We  are  safe  here,  fraulein,  but  you 
must  not  venture  further.  We  will  try, 
from  some  of  the  officers  who  pass  through, 
to  glean  tidings  of  the  count,  your  grand- 
uncle,  and  where  a  letter  may  reach  him  ; 
but  bear  with  this  humble  shelter  for  a 
while,  and  think  it  a  home." 

If  Nelly  was  disajipointed  and  baffled  by 
this  impediment  to  her  journey,  she  was 
not  one  to  pars  her  time  in  vague  regrets, 
Init  at  once  addressed  herself  to  the  call  of 
new  duties  with  a  willing  mind  and  a 
cheerful  spirit. 

Resuming  her  long-neglected  tools,  she 
set  to  work  once  more,  stimulated  by  the 
new  scenes  and  subjects  around  her.  To  the 
little  children  who  often  formed  her 
"  studies,"  she  became  the  schoolmistress. 


To  the  old  who  were  stricken  witii  sickness, 
or  the  hel})lessness  of  age,  she  used  to  read 
for  hours  together.  Every  little  pathway 
led  her  to  some  oifjcc  of  charity  or  kind- 
ness, till  the  "  good  frilulein  "  '  became  a 
village  byword,  and  her  name  wt.s  treasur- 
ed, and  her  footstep- welcomed,  in  every  cot- 
tage around. 

Her  humble  dress,  her  more  humble 
manner,  took  nothing  from  the  deference 
they  yielded  her.  They  felt  too  intensely 
the  inborn  superiority  of  her  nat',.^  .. 
think  of  any  eqv.ality  between  them,  and 
they  venerated  her  with  something  like 
devotion.  A  physician  to  the  sick,  a  nurse 
to  the  bedridden,  a  teacher  to  the  ignorant, 
a  blessing  and  an  example  to  all,  Nelly's 
hours  were  but  too  short  for  the  calls  of 
her  duties,  and,  in  her  care  for  others,  she 
had  no  time  to  bestow  on  her  own  sorrows. 

As  for  Hanserl,  he  worked  from  daylight 
to  dusk.  Already  the  little  garden,  weed- 
grown  and  uncared-for  before,  was  as 
blooming  as  his  former  one  at  the  Alten 
Schloss.  Under  Nelly's  guidance  many  a 
device  was  executed  that  seemed  almost 
miraculous  to  the  simple  neighbors  ;  and 
the  lichen-clad  rocks,  the  waving  water- 
lilies  or  trellised  creepers,  which,  in  the 
wild  Avantonness  of  nature  they  had  never 
noticed,  now  struck  them  as  the  very  crea- 
tions of  genius.  Even  old  Andy  Avas  not 
forgotten  in  their  schemes  of  happiness  ; 
and  the  old  huntsman  used  to  spend  hours 
in  the  effort  to  tame  a  young  fox  a  peas- 
ant had  brought  him — a  labor  not  the  less 
interesting  that  its  progress  suffered  many 
a  check,  and  that  many  a  laugh  arose 
at  the  backslidings  of  the  pupil. 

And  noT/  we  leave  them  for  a  brief  sea- 
son, all  occu])ied  and  all  hapj)y  ;  nor  do  we 
like  the  fate  that  calls  us  awuy  to  other  and 
very  different  associates. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 


It  was  of  a  calm  but  starless  night  in 
winter  that  Florence  wa.s  illuminated  in 
honor  of  a  victory  over  the  Austrian  troo]>s 
at  Goito.  Never  was  patriotic  ardor  higher 
— never  were  stronger  tlie  hopes  of  Italian 
independence.  From  the  hour  of  their 
■retreat  from  Milan,  the  imperial  forces  had 
met  with  little  but  rever.-es,  and,  as  day  by 
day  they  fell  back  towards  the  Tyrol  Alps, 
the  hosts  of  their  enemies  swelled  and  in- 
creased around  them  ;  and  from  Genoa  to 
the  Adriatic  all   Italy  was  in   march    to 
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bAttle.  It  is  not  to  speculate  on  the  passable 
current  of  events,  nor  yet  to  dwell  on  the 
causes  of  that  memorable  failure,  by  which 
dissentient  councils  and  false  faitli — the 
weakness  of  good  men  and  the  ambition  of 
had  ones — brouglit  ruin  when  there  might 
have  been  victory  ;  still  less  is  it  to  gaze 
upon  the  brilliant  spectacle  of  the  rejoic- 
ing city,  tl)at  we  are  now  wendnig  our  way 
along  tlie  Arno,  scarcely  stopping  to  notice 
the  thousand  stars  that  glitter  on  the 
Duomo,  nor  the  flickering  lines  of  light 
which  trace  out  the  gigantic  tov^r  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio.  Our  thcmy  is  more 
humble  then  the  former,  and  far  too  serious 
for  such  dalliance  as  the  latter. 

Leaving  the  crowded  streets,  resounding 
with  the  wild  acclamations  and  wilder  songs 
of  the  people,  we  pass  over  the  Ponte 
Vecchio,  and  enter  once  again  the  dark 
abode  of  Racca  Morlache.  Whether  from 
any  suspicion  of  his  unpopularity  with  the 
people,  or  from  some  secret  necessityfor  j)re- 
caution,  the  door  is  fastened  by  many  an  ex- 
tra bolt,  and  more  than  cne  massive  chain  re- 
tains the  iron  shutters  of  the  window. 
Perhaps  there  is  something  in  this  con- 
scious security  that  has  made  him  so  si)aring 
in  his  disj^lay  of  external  joy.  for  two  dim, 
discolored  lamps  VN^ere  all  that  appeared 
above  the  door,  and  these  were  soon  hurled 
down  in  contemptuous  anger  by  the  popu- 
lace, leaving  the  little  building  in  total 
darkness. 

In  easy  indifference  to  such  harmless  in- 
sult, and  not  heeding  the  loud  knocks  Avhicli 
from  stick  or  stone  the  iron  shutters  re- 
sounded under,  the  Jew  sat  at  his  table  in 
that  little  chamber  beside  the  Arno,  of 
which  the  reader  already  knows  the  secret. 
Several  decanters  of  wine  are  before  him, 
and  as  he  sips  his  glass  and  smashes  his  fil- 
bert, his  air  is  that  of  the  very  easiest  un- 
concern. 

Attempting,  but  with  inferior  success, 
an  equal  degree  of  calm,  sits  the  Abbe 
D'Esmonde,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table.  With  all  his  training,  his  calm  feat- 
ures betray  at  moments  certain  signs  of 
anxiety,  and,  while  he  speaks,  you  can  see 
that  he  is  listening  to  the  noises  in  the 
street  without. 

"  How  I  detest  that  song!"  said  Mor- 
lache, as  the  full  swell  of  a  deep-voiced 
chorus  filled  the  air.  *'  I  verily  believe  the 
revolution  has  not  inflicted  us  with  any- 
thing m-ore  outragmg  to  good  taste  than  the 
air  of  'Viva  Pio  Nono.'" 

"  Always  excepting  Pio  Nono  himself," 
said  D'Esmonde,  "who  is  far  more  the  child 
than  the  father  of  this  movement." 

"  Not  bad  for  a  priest  to  renounce   al- 
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Icgiance  to  his  holy  master!"  said  Racca, 
laughing. 

"  You  mistake  me.  Signer  Morlache," 
said  D'Esmonde,  eagerly.  "I  spoke  of  Pio 
Nono  the  politician — the  rash  innovator  of 
time-honored  institutions,  tJie  foolish  donor 
of  concessions  that  must  be  won  back  at  the 
price  of  blood — the  man  who  has  been  weak 
enough  to  head  a  movement  which  he  ought 
to  have  controled  in  secret.  How  the 
people  shout!  I  hear  many  a  voice  in  ac- 
cents of  no  Italian  origin." 

"  Yes,  the  city  is  full  of  Poles  and  Hun- 
garians." 

"  It  will  soon  be  time  to  drop  the  cur- 
tain on  this  act  of  the  drama,  Morlache  ; 
enough  has  been  done  to  show  the  world 
the  dangerous  doctrines  of  these  fanatics. 
They  who  cry  'No  i:)roperty  in  France,* 
shout  '  No  king  in  Germany ' — 'No  Pope  in 
Rome.'  The  peaceful  or  well-ordered  must 
be  taught  to  see  in  us  their  safeguard 
against  these  men.  •  They  must  learn  to 
think  the  Church  the  sanctaaiy  it  was  of 
old.  From  all  these  convulsions  which 
shatter  empires,  we  are  the  refuge!" 

"  But  you  yourself  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  this  very  movement,  abbe?" 

"  And  wisely  and  well  Ave  did  it!  Should 
we  have  stood  passive  to  watcli  the  gradual 
growth  of  tliat  cursed  sj^irit  they  miscall 
independent  judgment — that  rankest  heresy 
that  ever  corrupted  the  human  heart? 
Should  we  have  waited  till  Protestantism 
with  its  Bible  had  sowed  the  seeds  of  that 
right  of  judgment  wliich  they  proclaim  is  in- 
herent in  all  men?  Would  it  have  been  safe 
policy  to  admit  of  discussing  what  was  obli- 
gatory to  obey,  and  look  on  while  this  en- 
lightenment— as  they  blasphemously  term 
it — was  arraigning  the  dogma  of  the  Church 
as  unblushingly  as  they  questioned  the  de- 
cree of  a  minister?" 

"  I  perceive,"  said  the  Jew,  laughing, 
"  you  great  politicians  are  not  above  taking 
a  lesson  from  the  'Bourse,'  and  know  the 
trick  of  puffing  up  a  bad  scheme  to  a  high 
premium,  prepared  to  sell  out  the  day 
before  'the  fall.'" 

"  We  had  higher  and  nobler  views,"  said 
D'Esmonde,  proudly.  "  Tlie  men  who  will 
not  come  to  the  altars  of  the  CJiurch  must  be 
taught  her  doctrines  before  the  portals. 
Our  task  is  to  proclaim  Rome — eternal 
Rome — to  Europe!" 

"  Up  to  this,  your  success  has  not  been 
signal,"  said  Morlache,  with  a  sneer.  "This 
victory  at  Goito  has  given  fresh  vigor  to  the 
republicans.  The  Austrians  once  driven 
Ijeyond  the  Alps,  monarchy  will  be  short- 
lived in  Italy." 

"  And    who  says  that  they  will   be  so 
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driven  ?  Who  even  dreams  of  such  a  result, 
save  some  wild  fanatic  of  Genoa,  or  some 
half-informed  minister  at  London  ?  The 
King  of  Xaples  only  Avaits  for  the  excuse  of 
a  Calabrinn  disturbance  to  recall  his  contin- 
gent. The  Pope  has  already  issued  an  or- 
der to  Durando  not  to  pass  the  Po.  The 
Piedmontese  themselves  are  on  the  verge  of 
an  irreparable  quarrel — the  men  of  Savoy 
and  the  north,  for  monarchy;  the  Genoese, 
wild  with  their  o^v^^  ancient  ideas  of  a  Li- 
gurian  republic.  Is  it  the  Lombards,  think 
you,  V,  ill  conquer  Lombardy?  or  do  you 
fancy  that  Florence  and  Pisa  are  the  nurs- 
eries of  heroes?  No,  Morlache,  the  game 
of  revolt  is  jilaycd  out  in  Italy;  the  last 
trump  is  Goito."' 

*''  Bat  if,  flushed  with  conquest,  the 
Piedmontese  press  onto  greater  successes?" 

'•'  They  cannot — they  would  not,  even  if 
they  could,*'  broke  in  D'Esmonde.  ''  Is  it 
the  republicans  will  shed  their  blood  to 
conquer  a  kingdom  of  Tapper  Italy  for  Carlo 
Alberto?  Is  it  the  interest  of  Eome  or 
Naples  to  see  such  a  power  in  the  Penin- 
sida?  Will  the  troops  of  the  monarchy,  on 
the  other  hand,  fight  for  a  cause  that  is  to 
obliterate  the  throne?  Xo;  believe  me, 
their  mutual  grudges  have  been  well  weighed 
and  estimated.  We  never  dared  this  bold 
policy  without  seeing  clearly  that  their  in- 
terests could  never  be  reconciled!— I  think 
I  hear  the  sound  of  oars;  yes,  he  must  be 
coming  at  last  I"'  D'Esmonde  opened  the 
window  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  out  upon 
the  river,  which,  reflecting  along  the  sides 
the  gorgeous  pageantry  of  the  illumination, 
was  dark  as  ink  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
"  Not  a  word  of  this,  Morlache,  when  he 
joins  us,"  added  D'Esmonde. 

"He  is  not  in  your  confidence,  then?" 
asked  the  other. 

"  Hef  of  course  he  is  not!  If  for  no 
weightier  reasons  than  that  he  is  English 
and  a  Protestant:  two  things  which,  how- 
ever weak  they  may  prove  either  in  patriot- 
ism or  religion,  never  fail  in  their  hatred 
of  the  Church  and  her  cause.  Like  one  of 
the  Condottieri  of  old,  he  has  joined  tlie 
quarrel  because  hard  knocks  are  usually  as- 
sociated with  booty.  Whenever  he  finds 
that  he  has  no  stake  on  the  table,  he'll 
throw  down  his  cards." 

"  And  the  other — the  Eussian?" 

"  He  is  more  difficult  to  understand;  but 
I  hope  to  know  him  yet.  Hush,  the  boat 
is  close  in;  be  cautious!"  And,  so  saying, 
he  filled  his  glass,  andreseated  himself  in  all 
the  seeming  ease  of  careless  dalliance.  In  a 
few  minutes  after,  the  prow  of  a  light  skiff 
touched  the  terrace,  and  a  man  stepped 
out,  and  knocked  at  the  shutter. 


"  Welcome    at  last,"  said   D'Esmonde, 
shaking  hands  v/ith  him.    "We  had  almost 
despaired  of  seeing  you  to  night.     You  ap- 
pear to  hiive  been  favored  with  a  long  au 
dience!" 

''Yes,  confound  it!"  cried  the  other, 
who,  throwing  off  his  traveling-cloak, 
showed  the  figure  of  Lord  Norwood.  "  Wo 
Avere  kept  dangling  in  an  antechamber  for 
nigh  an  hour.  Midchekoff's  fault,  for  he 
would  not  give  his  name,  nor  say  anything 
more  than  that  we  were  two  officers  with  se- 
cret despatches  from  the  camp.  The  people 
in  waiting  appeared  to  tliink  the  claim  apoor 
one,  and  came  and  went,  and  looked  at  us, 
splashed  and  dirty  as  we  were  ;  bul;  not, 
even  out  of  curiosity,  did  one  ask  us  what 
tidings  we  brought.  We  might  have  stayed 
till  now,  I  believe,  if  I  had  not  taken  the 
resolution  to  follow  an  old  priest — a  bishop, 
I  fancy — who  seemed  to  have  the  entree 
everywhere,  and  pushing  vigorously  after 
him,  I  passed  through  half  a  dozen  ill- 
lighted  rooms,  and  at  last  entered  a  small 
drawing-room,  where  the  great  man  was 
seated  at  piquet  with  old  Cassandroni,  the 
minister.  I  must  say  that,  considering  the 
unauthorized  style  of  my  approach,  nothing 
could  bo  more  well-bred  and  urbane  than 
his  reception  of  me.  I  was  blundering  out 
some  kind  of  apology  for  my  appearance, 
when  he  pointed  to  a  chair,  and  begged  me 
to  be  seated.  Then,  recognizing  Midche- 
koff,  who  had  just  come  in,  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  him.  I  gave  him  the  de- 
spatches, which  he  pushed  across  the  table 
to  Cassandroni,  as  if  it  were  more  Ms  '  af- 
fair,' and  then  turning  to  Midchekoff, 
conversed  with  him  for  some  time  in  a  low 
voice.  As  it  would  not  have  been  etiquette 
to  observe  him  too  closely,  I  kept  my  eyes 
on  the  minister,  'and,  faith,  I  must  say 
that  he  could  scarcely  have  looked  more 
blank  and  out  of  sorts  had  the  new^s  reported 
a  defeat.  I  su])pose  these  fellows  have  a 
kind  of  official  reserve,  which  represses 
every  show  of  feeling ;  but  I  own  that  he 
folded  up  the  paper  with  a  degree  of  com- 
posure that  quite  piqued  me  ! 

"'Well,  Cassandroni,'  said  his  master, 
'  v/hat's  your  news  ?  " 

"  'Very  good  news,  sir,'  said  the  other, 
calmly.  'His  majesty  has  obtained  a  sig- 
nal victory  near  Goito  against  a  consider- 
able force  of  the  imperial  army,  under  the 
command  of  Eadetzky.  The  action  was 
long  and  fiercely  contested,  but  a  successful 
advance  of  artillery  to  the  side  of  a  river, 
and  a  most  intrepid  series  of  cavalry 
charges,  turned  the  flank  of  the  enemy, 
and  gained  the  day.  The  results  do  not, 
however,  appear  equal  to  the  moral  effect 
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upon  the  army,  for  there  were  few  jiris- 
oners,  and  no  guns,  taken.' 

"  *  That  may  perhajis  lie  explained,'  said 
I,   interrupting;  'for,  when  the  Austrians 

commenced  their  movement  in  retreat ' 

Just  as  1  got  tims  far,  I  sto]iped,  for  I 
found  that  tlie  distinguished  ])ersonage  I 
was  addressing  ]\ad  once  more  turned  to 
Midchekoff,  and  was  in  deej)  conversation 
with  him,  totally  regardless  of  me  and  my 
explanation. 

"  'You  have  been  wounded,  my  lord  ?  ' 
said  he,  after  a  moment. 

*'  'A  mere  scratch,  sir — a  poke  of  a 
lance,'  said  I,  smarting  under  the  cool  in- 
difference of  his  manner. 

"  'I  hope  you're  not  too  mucli  fatigued 
to  stop  to  supper,'  said  lie  ;  but  I  arose  at 
the  instant,  and  pleading  the  excuse  of 
exhaustion  and  want  of  rest,  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  retire,  and  here  I  am,  not 
having  tasted  anything  since  I  left  Padua, 
and  not  in  the  very  l)landest  of  tempers 
either  at  the  graciousness  of  my  reception. 
As  for  Midchekoff,  he  kept  his  seat  as 
if  he  meant  to  pass  his  life  there  ;  I  hesi- 
tated for  a  second  or  two,  expecting  that 
he  would  join  me  ;  but  not  a  bit  of  it,  he 
smiled  his  little  quiet  smile,  as  much  as  to 
say,  '  Good  night,'  and  so  I  left  him." 

"  He  is  proljably  detained  to  give  some 
particulars  of  the  engagement,"'  said 
D'Esmonde. 

"  How  can  he  ? — he  was  never  in  it ;  he 
was  writing  letters  all  day  at  headquarters, 
and  never  came  up  till  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, when  he  rode  down  with  a  smart  groom 
after  him,  and  gave  the  Duke  of  Savoy  a 
sandwich  out  of  a  silver  case.  That  will  be 
the  only  memorable  fact  he  can  retail  of 
the  day's  fortune." 

"  The  cause  looks  well,  however,"  said 
D'Esmonde,  endeavoring  to  divert  his 
thoughts  into  a  more  agreeable  direction. 

"Tell  me  wliat  is  the  cause,  and  I  will 
answer  you,"  said  Norwood,  sternly.     "  So  j 
far  as  /see,  we  are  dividing  the  spoils  be- 
fore we  have  hunted  down  the  game." 

"  You  surely  have  no  doubt  of  the  result, 
my  lord  ? "  replied  the  other,  eagerly. 
"The  Austrians  must  relinquish  Italy." 

'*Then  who  is  to  take  it — that's  the 
question  ?  Is  Lomlmrdy  to  become  Pied- 
mont, or  a  Red  republic  ?  or  are  your 
brethren  of  the  slouched  hat  to  step  in  and 
portion  out  the  land  into  snug  nurseries  for 
Franciscans  and  Ursulines  ?  Egad,  I'd  as 
soon  give  it  up  to  old  Morlache  yonder,  and 
make  it  a  New  Jerusalem  to  educate  a 
young  race  of  money-lenders  and  usurers!" 

"  I  wish  we  had  even  as  much  security 
for  our  loans,"  said  Morlache,  smiling. 


and  with  good 


"I  hear  of  nothing  but  money — great 
loans  here — immense  sums  raised  there," 
cried  Norwood  ;  "and  yet  what  becomes  of 
it  ?  Tlic  army  certainly  has  seen  none  of 
it.  Lai-ge  arrears  of  pay  are  due  ;  and,  as 
for  us  who  serve  on  the  staff,  we  are  actu- 
ally supporting  the  very  force  Ave  com- 
mand." 

"  AVe  are  told  tliat  large  sums  have  found 
their  way  into  Austria  in  shape  of  secret 
service,"  said  D'Esmonde, 
result  too." 

"  The  very  worst  of  bad  policy,"  broke 
in  Norwood.  "Pay  your  friends  and 
thrash  your  enemies.  Deserters  are  bad 
allies  at  the  best,  but  are  not  utterly  worth- 
less if  they  must  be  paid  for  desertion. 
Let  them  go  over  like  those  Hungarian 
fellows — a  whole  regiment  at  a  time,  and 
bring  both  courage  and  discipline  to  our 
ranks  !  but  your  rabble  of  student  sympa- 
thizers are  good  for  nothing." 

"  Success  has  not  made  you  sanguine, 
my  lord,"  said  Morlache,  smiling. 

"  I  have  little  to  be  sanguine  about,"  re- 
plied  he,  roughly.  "  They  have  not  spoiled 
me  with  good  fortune,  and  even  on  thia 
very  mission  that  I  have  come  now,  you'll 
see  it  is  that  Russian  fellow  will  receive  all 
the  reward  ;  and  if  there  be  a  decoration 
conferred,  it  is  he,  not  I,  will  obtain  it." 

"  And  do  you  care  for  such  baubles,  my 
lord  ?  "  asked  D'Esmonde,  in  affected  sur- 
prise. 

"  We  soldiers  like  these  vanities  as  wo- 
men do  a  new  shawl,  or  you  priests  admire  a 
smart  new  vestment,  in  which  I  have  seen 
a  follow  strut  as  proudly  as  any  coxcomb  in 
the  ballet  when  he  had  completed  his 
pirouette.  As  for  myself,"  continued  he, 
proudly,  "  I  hold  these  stars  and  crosses 
cheajily  enough.  I'd  mortgage  my  '  San 
Giuseppe'  to-morrow  if  Morlache  would 
give  me  twenty  naps,  on  it." 

"  The  day  of  richer  rewards  is  not  dis- 
tant, my  lord,"  said  D'Esmonde.  "  Lom- 
bardy  will  be  our  own  ere  the  autumn 
closes,  and  then — and  then " 

"And  then  we'll  cut  each  other's  throats 
for  the  booty,  you  were  going  to  say,"  burst 
in  Norwood  ;  "but  I'm  not  one  of  those 
who  think  so,  abbe.  My  notion  is,  that 
Austria  is  making  a  waiting  race,  and 
quietly  leaving  dissension  to  do  amongst . 
us  what  the  snow  did  for  the  French  at 
Moscow." 

D'Esmonde's  cheek  grew  pale  at  this 
shrewd  surmise,  but  he  quickly  said  : 

"  You  mistake  them,  my  lord.  The  in- 
terests at  stake  are  too  heavy  for  such  a 
critical  policy  ;  Austria  dare  not  risk  so 
hazardous  a  game." 
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"  The  wiselieads  are  beginning  to  sus- 
pect as  much/'  said  Norwood,  "  and  cer- 
tainly amongst  the  prisoners  we  have  taken 
there  is  not  a  trait  oi"  despondency,  nor  even 
a  doubt,  as  to  the  result  of  the  campaign. 
Tlie  invariable  reply  to  every  questioji  is, 
the  Kaiser  will  have  his  own  again — ay,  and 
this  even  from  the  Hungarians.  We  cap- 
tured a  young  fellow  on  the  afternoon  of 
Goito.  who  had  escaped  from  prison,  and 
actually  broke  his  arrest  to  take  liis  share 
in  the  battle.  He  was  in  what  Austrians 
call  Stockhans  arrest,  and  under  sentence 
either  of  death,  or  imprisonment  for  life, 
for  treason.  Well,  he  got  out  somehow, 
and  followed  his  regiment  on  foot  till  such 
time  as  one  of  his  comrades  was  knocked 
over  ;  then,  he  mounted,  and  I  promise 
you  that  he  knew  his  work  in  the  saddle. 
^Pwice  he  charged  a  half-battery  of  twelves, 
and  sabered  our  gunners  where  they  stood  ; 
and  when  at  last  we  pushed  the  Austrian 
column  acrass  the  bridge,  instead  of  re- 
treating, as  he  might,  he  trusted  to  saving 
himself  by  the  river.  It  was  then  his  horse 
was  shot  under  him,  as  he  descended  the 
bank,  and  over  they  both  rolled  into  the 
stream.  I  assure  you  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  capture  him  even  then,  and  we  took 
him  under  a  shower  of  balls  from  his  com- 
rades, that  showed  how  little  his  life  was 
deemed,  in  comparison  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  damaging  us.  When  he  was 
brought  in,  he  was  a  pitiable  object  ;  his 
forehead  was  laid  open  from  a  saber  cut, 
his  collar-bone  and  left  arm  broken  by  the 
fall,  and  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  thigh, 
which  the  surgeon  affirmed  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  received  early  in  the 
action.  He  wouldn't  tell  us  his  name,  or 
anything  about  his  friends,  for  we  wished 
to  have  written  to  them  ;  the  only  words 
he  ever  uttered  were  a  faint  attempt  at 
'  Hurrah  for  the  emperor. '  " 

''And  this  a  Hungarian?"  said  D'Es- 
monde,  in  surprise. 

"  He  might  have  been  a  Pole,  or  a  Wal- 
lach,  for  anything  I  know  ;  but  he  was  a 
hussar,  and  as  gallant  a  fellow  as  ever  I 
saw." 

"What  was  the  uniform,  my  lord?" 
asked  the  abbe. 

"  Light  l)lue,  with  a  green  shako — they 
call  them  the  regiment  of  Prince  Paul  of 
Wurtemberg. " 

"  Tell  me  his  probable  age,  my  lord,  and 
something  of  his  appearance  generally," 
said  D'Esmonde,  with  increasing  earnest- 
ness. 

"His  age  I  should  guess  to  be  two  or 
three  and  twenty — not  more  certainly,  and 
possibly  even  less  than  that.     In  height  he 


is  taller  than  I,  but  .slighter.  As  to  face, 
even  with  all  his  scars  and  bruises,  he  looked 
a  handsome  feUow,  and  had  a  clear  blue 
eye  that  might  have  become  an  English- 
man." 

"  You  di«l  not  hear  liim  speak  ?  "  asked 
the  priest,  with  heightening  curiosity. 

"  Except  the  few  words  I  have  mention- 
ed, he  never  uttered  a  syllabic.  We  learned 
that  he  had  broken  his  arrest  from  one  of 
his  comrades  ;  but  the  fellow,  seeing  our 
anxiety  to  hear  more,  immediately  grew  re- 
served, and  would  tell  us  nothing.  I  merely 
allude  to  tiie  circumstance  to  show  that 
the  disaffection  we  trust  to  amongst  the 
Hungarians  is  not  universal  ;  and  even 
when  they  falter  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
state,  by  some  strange  contradiction  they 
preserve  their  loyalty  to  the  '  Kaiser.'  " 

"  I  wish  I  could  learn  more  about  your 
prisoner,  my  lord,"  said  the  abbe,  thought- 
fully. "  The  story  has  interested  me 
deeply." 

"  Midchekoff  can,  perhaps,  tell  you 
something,  then,  for  lie  saw  him  later  than 
I  did.  He  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Genoa 
in  an  inspection  of  the  prisoners  just  before 
v/e  left  the  camp." 

"And  you  said  that  he  had  a  fair  and 
Saxon-looking  face  ?  "  said  the  abbe. 

"Faith,  I've  told  you  all  that  I  know  of 
him,"  said  Norwood,  impatiently.  "He 
v/as  a  brave  soldier,  and  with  ten  thousand 
like  him  on  our  side,  I'd  feel  far  more  at 
my  ease  for  the  result  of  this  campaign  than 
with  the  aid  of  those  splendid  squadrons 
they  call  the  '  Speranza  d'ltalia.'  " 

"And  the  Crociati,  my  lord,  what  are 
fhey  like?"  said  Morlache,  smiling. 

"A  horde  of  robbers — a  set  of  cowardly 
rascals  who  have  only  courage  for  cruelty — 
the  outpourings  of  gaols  and  offcasts  of 
convents — degraded  friars  and  escaped  gal- 
ley-slaves!" 

"My  lord,  my  lord  !"  interrupted  Mor- 
lache, suppressing  his  laughter  with  diffi- 
culty, and  enjoying  to  the  full  this  tc^rrent 
of  indignant  anger.  "'  You  are  surely  not 
describing  faithfully  the  soldiers  of  the 
Pope — the  warriors  whose  banners  have 
been  blessed  by  the  Holy  Father?" 

"Ask  their  general,  FeiTari,  whom  they 
have  three  times  attempted  to  murder. 
Ask  him  their  character,"  said  Norwood, 
])assionately,  "  if  D'Esmonde  himself  will 
not  tell  you." 

"  Has  it  not  ])een  the  same  in  every  land 
that  ever  struck  a  blow  for  liberty?"  said 
the  abbe.  "Is  it  the  statesman  or  the 
philosopher  who  have  racked  their  bniins 
and  wasted  their  faculties  in  thought  for 
the  good   of   their  fellow-men  that  have 
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gone  forth  to  l);ittlo  ?  or  is  it  not  ratlicr 
the  host  of  inKjuiet  spirits  who  infest  every 
country,  and  who  seek  in  cliange  the  pros- 
perity "that  others  jnirsue  in  ])atient  indus- 
try ?  Some  are  entliusiastic  for  freedom — 
some  seek  a  field  of  i)crsonal  distinetion — 
some  are  mere  freebooters;  but,  wliatever 
they  l)e,  the  eause  remains  tlie  same." 

'•  You  may  be  nglit — for  all  I  know  you 
are  right,"  said  Norwood,  doggedly;  *'but 
for  my  own  part  I  have  no  fancy  to  fight 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  cut-throats  and 
liouse-breakers,  even  though  the  Church 
should  have  hallowed  them  with  its  bless'- 
ing."  Norwood  arose  as  he  said  this, 
and  walked  impatiently  up  and  down  the 
chamber. 

"  When  do  you  purpose  to  return  to  the 
army,  my  lord  ?"  said  D'Esmonde,  after  a 
13au8e. 

"■  I'm  not  sure.  I  don't  even  know  if  I 
shall  return  at  all,"  said  Norwood,  hastily.  I 
"  I  see  little  profit  and  less  glory  in  the 
service!  What  say  you,  Morlache  ?  Have 
they  the  kind  of  credit  you  would  like  to 
accept  for  a  loan  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord,"  said  the  Jew,  hiughing. 
"  Lombardy  scrip  would  stand  low  in  our 
market.  I'd  rather  advance  my  moneys  on 
the  faith  of  your  good  friend,  the  Lady 
Hester  Onslow." 

Norwood  bit  his  lips  and  colored,  but 
made  no  reply. 

"She  has  crossed  into  Switzerland,  has 
she  not?"  asked  D'Esmonde,  carelessly. 

"  Gone  to  England,"  said  the  viscount, 
briefly. 

"  When  ?  How  ?  I  never  heard  of 
that,"  said  the  abbe.  "I  have  put  off 
writing  to  her  from  day  to  day,  never  sus- 
pecting that  she  was  about  to  quit  the  con- 
tinent." 

"  Nor  did  she  herself,  till  about  a  week 
ago,  when  Sir  Stafford  took  an  equally  un- 
expected departure  for  the  other  world " 

''  Sir  Stafford  dead  ?  Lady  Hester  a 
widow?" 

"  Such  is,  I  believe,  the  natural  course 
of  things  for  a  woman  to  be  when  her  hus- 
band dies." 

"A  rich  widow,  too,  I  presume,  my 
lord?"  said  the  abbe,  with  a  quiet,  but 
subtle  glance  at  Norwood. 

''  That  is  more  than  she  knows  herself 
at  this  moment,  I  fancy,  for  they  say  that 
Sir  Stafford  has  involved  his  bequests  with 
so  many  difficulties,  and  hampered  them 
with  such  a  mass  of  conditions,  that 
whether  she  will  be  a  millionaire,  or  be  ac- 
tually poor,  must  depend  upon  the  future. 
I  can  answer  for  one  point,  however, 
abbe/'   said     he,    sarcastically  :    "  neither 


the  Sacred  College,  nor  the  blessed  brethren 
of  the  '  Pace,'  are  like  to  proht  by  the 
banker's  economies." 

"Indeed,  my  lord  I "  said  the  abbe, 
slowly,  while  a  sickly  palof  came  over  his 
countenance. 

"  He  has  left  a  certain  Doctor  Grounsell 
his  executor."  continued  Norwood,  "and, 
from  all  that  1  can  learn,  no  man  has  less 
tssto  for  painted  windows,  stoics,  or  saints' 
shin-bones." 

"  Probably  there  may  be  other  questions 
upon  which  he  will  prove  equally  obdu- 
rate," said  the  abbe,  in  a  voice  only  aud- 
ible to  the  viscount.  "Is  her  ladyship  at 
liberty  to  marry  again?" 

"1  cannot,  I  grieve  to  say,  give  you  any 
information  on  that  ]ioint,"  said  Norwood, 
growing  deep  red  as  he  spoke. 
I      "As   your    lordship    is    going   to   Eng- 
land  " 

j      "  I  didn't  say  so.    I  don't  remember  that 
'  I  told  you  that  !"  cried  he,  hastily. 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  made  such  a  ]Kilpab]e 

I  mistake  ;  but   it  ran  in   my  head  that  you 

i  said  something  to  that  imrport." 

I      "  It  won't  do,  abbe! — it  won't  do!"  said 

Norwood,  in  a  low  whisper.      "We,  who 

have  graduated   at  the   '  Red  House,'  arc 

just  as  wide  awake  as  you  of  Louvain  and 

St.  Omer." 

D'Esmonde  looked  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  blank  astonishment,  and  seemed 
as  if  he  had  not  the  most  vague  suspicion 
as  to  what  the  sarcasm  referred. 

"  When  can  I  have  half  an  hour  with 
you,  Morlache  ?  "  said  the  viscount. 

"  AVhenever  it  suits  you,  my  lord.  Wliat 
say  you  to  to-morrow  morning  at  eleven?" 

"No,  no  ;  let  it  be  later.  I  must  have 
a  ten  hours'  sleep  after  all  this  fatigue,  and 
the  sooner  I  begin  the  better." 

"  Where  do  you  put  u]i,  my  lord — at  the 
Hotel  de  I'Arno  ?  "  asked  the  abbe. 

"  No  ;  I  wish  we  were  there,  with  all  my 
heart.  But  to  do  us  honor,they  have  given 
us  quarters  at  the  'Crocctto,'  that  dreary 
asylum  for  stray  archdukes  and  vagabond 
grand-duchesses,  in  the  farthest  end  of  the 
city.  We  are  surrounded  with  cham- 
berlains, aides-de-camp,  and  guards  of 
honor.  The  only  thing  they  have  for- 
gotten is  a  cook  !  '  So  lil  conic  and  dine 
here  to-morrow." 

"You  do  me  great  honor,  my  lord. 
I'm  sure  the  Abbe  D'Esmonde  will  favor  us 
with  his  comjianv  also." 

"  If  it  be  possible,  I  will,"  said  the  abbe. 
"  Nothing  but  necessity  would  make  me 
relincjuish  so  agreeable  a  prospect." 

"  Well,  till  our  next  meeting,"  said  thn 
viscount,  yawning,  as  he  put  on  his  hat 
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**  It's  too  late  to  expect  Midclickoif  lierc 
to-niglit,  and  so  good-bye.  The  streets  are 
clear  by  this  time,  I  trust." 

"  A  shrewd  fellow,  too,"  said  Morlache, 
looking  after  him. 

"No,  Morlache,  not  a  bit  of  it  !"  said 
D'Esmoiide.  '*  Such  intellects  bear  about 
the  same  proportion  to  really  clever  men 
as  a  good  swordsman  docs  to  a  first-rate 
operator  in  surgery.  They  handle  a  coarse 
weapon,  and  they  deal  Avith  coarse  antago- 
nists. Employ  them  in  a  subtle  negotiation 
or  a  knotty  problem,  and  you  might 
as  well  ask  a  sergeant  of  the  Blues  to  take 
u})  tlie  femoral  artery.  Did  you  not  re- 
mark a  while  ago  that,  for  the  sake  of  a 
sneer,  he  actually  betrayed  a  secret  about 
Sir  Stafford  Onslow's  will  ? 

"  And  you  believe  all  tiiat  to  be  true  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  the  Irish  property,  which,  if  I  re- 
member aright,  was  settled  on  Lady  Hester 
at  her  marriage,  can  be  fettered  by  any  of 
these  conditions  ?  That  alone  amounts  to 
some  thousands  a  year,  and  would  be  a 
most  grateful  accession  to  those  much- 
despised  brethren  his  lordship  alluded  to." 

"You  can  learn  something  about  that 
point  to-morrow  when  ho  dines  here." 

"  He'll  not  be  your  guest  to-morrow, 
Morlache.  I  must  continue  to  occupy  him 
for  a  day  or  two.  Ho  shall  be  invited  to 
dine  at  court  to-morrow — the  request  is  a 
command — so  that  you  will  not  see  him. 
Receive  Midchekoff  if  he  calls,  for  I  want 
to  hear  what  he  is  about  here — his  money 
requirements  will  soon  give  us  the  clue. 
And  I,  too,"  said  he,  stretching  and  speak- 
ing languidly — "I,  too,  would  be  the 
better  of  some  repose  ;  it  is  now  thirty-six 
hours,  Morlache,  since  I  closed  my  eyes  in 
sleep.  During  that  space  I  have  written, 
and  dictated,  and  talked,  and  argued, 
urging  on  the  lukewarm,  restraining  the 
rash,  giving  confidence  to  this  one,  preach- 
ing caution  to  that,  and  hero  I  am,  at  the 
end  of  all,  with  my  task  as  far  as  ever  from 
completion.  Events  inarch  faster  than  we, 
do  what  we  will;  and  as  the  child  never 
comes  up  with  the  hoop  he  has  set  in  mo- 
tion till  it  has  fallen,  so  we  rarely  overtake 
the  circumstances  we  have  created  till 
they  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  value  to  us. 
Now,  at  this  precise  moment  I  want  to  bo 
in  the  Vatican,  at  the  camp  of  Goito,  in  the 
council-chamber  at  Schonbrunn — not  to 
speak  of  a  certain  humble  homestead  in  a 
far-away  Irish  county — and  yet  I  have  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  go  (juietly  off  to  bed, 
leaving  to  fortune — I  believe  that  is  as  good 
a  name  for  it  as  any  other — the  course  of 
events,    which,    were   I    present,  I    could  I 


direct  at  will.  Napoleon  left  a  great 
example  behind  him  ;  he  beat  his  enemies 
always  by  rapidity.  Believe  me,  Morlache, 
men  think  ])retty  much  upon  a  par  in  tjiis 
same  world  of  ours,  the  great  difference  be- 
ing that  some  take  five  minutes  where 
others  take  five  weeks.  The  man  of  minutes 
is  sure  to  win." 

Just  as  the  abbe  had  spoken,  Norwood 
returned,  saying  : 

"  By  the  way,  can  either  of  you  tell  me 
if  Jckyl  is  here  now  ?" 
,  "  I  have  not  seen  him,"  said  Morlache, 
"which  is  almost  proof  thjit  he  is  not.   His 
first  visit  is  usually  to  me." 

The  streets  were  silent  ;  a  few  stray  lamps 
yet  flickered  over  the  spacious  cupola  of 
the  Duomo,  and  a  broken  line  of  light 
faintly  tracked  one  angle  of  the  tower  of 
the  Piazza  Vecchia  ;  but  except  these  last 
lingering  signs  of  the  late  rejoicings,  all 
Florence  lay  in  darkness. 

"How  quiet  is  everything,"  said  Mor- 
lache, as  he  took  leave  of  his  guests  at  his 
door.      "  The  streets  are  empty  already." 

"Ay,"  muttered  the  abbe,  "the  rejoic- 
ing, like  the  victory,  was  but  short-lived. 
Do  our  roads  lie  the  same  way,  my  lord  ?  " 
asked  he  of  Norwood. 

"  Very  seldom,  I  suspect,"  replied  the 
viscount,  with  a  laugh.  "  Mine  is  in  this 
direction." 

"  And  »n';ie  lies  this  way,"  said  D'Es- 
monde,  bowing  coldly,  but  courteously,  as 
he  passed  on,  and  entered  the  narrow 
street  beyond  the  bridge.  "  You  are  quite 
right,  my  lord,"  muttered  he  to  himself  ; 
"  our  paths  in  life  are  very  different.  Vours 
may  be  wider  and  pleasanter,  but  mine, 
with  all  its  turnings,  goes  straighter."  Ho 
paused  and  listened  for  some  seconds,  till 
NorAvood's  steps  had  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  then  turning  back,  he  followed 
in  the  direction  the  other  had  taken. 

Norwood  walked  rapidly  along  till  he 
came  to  tliat  small  house  on  the  Arno 
where  Jekyl  lived,  and  stopping  in  front  of 
it,  he  throw  a  handful  of  sand  against  the 
window.  To  this  signal,  twice  repeated, 
no  reply  was  given  to  the  viscount.  He 
waited  a  few  seconds,  and  then  moved  on. 
The  abbe  stood  under  the  shadow  of  the  tall 
palaces  till  the  other  was  out  of  sight,  and 
then,  approaching  the  door,  gave  a  long, 
low  whistle.  Within  a  few  seconds  the 
sash  was  opened,  and  Jckvl's  voice  heard  : 

"  It's  you,  abbe  ?  There's  the  key.  Will 
you  excuse  ceremony,  and  let  yourself 
in  ?  "  D'Esmonde  opened  the  door  at  once, 
and  mounting  the  stairs,  entered  the  little 
chamber  in  which  now  Jekyl  stood  in  his 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and,  although 
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suddenly  roused  from  sleep,   with  a   smile  tone  of  impertinent  superiority  he  displays 
of  courteous  welcome 
features  : 

"  I  paid  no  attention  to  your  first  signal, 
abbe,"  said  he,  "scarcely  thinking  it  could 
be  you." 

'"'  Nor  was  it,"  said  D'Esmonde,  seating 


on  his  diminutive  !  towards  all  otlier  men  ;  but  she  is  afraid  of 
liim — afraid  of  his  temper  and  his  tyran- 
nical humor,  and  terribly  afraid  of  his  ex- 
travagance. " 

"  How  amusing  it  is,"  said  D'Esmonde, 

with  a  yawn.      "A  minister  quits  the  cab- 

himself.      "It   was*  Lord   Norwood,    who  !  inet  in' disgust,  and  retires  into  private  life 

doubtless  must  have   liad  some  important  forever,  wlien  his  first  step  is  to  plot   his 


reason  for  disturbing  you  at  this  hour.  I 
waited  till  he  went  off  before  I  whistled. 
When  did  you  arrive  ?  " 

"  About  three  hours  ago.  I  came  from 
Lucerne,  and  was  obliged  to  take  such  a 
zig-zag  course,  the  roads  being  all  blocked 
up  by  marching  soldiers,  guns,  and  wagons, 
that  I  have  been  eight  days  making  the 
journey  of  three." 

"  So,  Lady  Hester  is  a  widow!  Strange, 
I  only  heard  it  an  hour  ago! " 

"  The  post  has  been  interrupted,  or  you 
would  have  known  it  a  week  back.     I  wrote 


return  to  power  ;  so  your  widow  is  invari- 
ably found  weighing  the  thoughts  of  her 
mourning  with  speculations  on  a  second 
husband.  Why  need  she  marry  again?  tell 
me  that." 

"Because  she  is  a  widow,  perhaps.  I 
know  no  other  reason,"  lisped  out  Jekyl. 

"  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  folly  than 
that  of  these  women,  with  ample  fortune, 
sacrificing  their  independence  by  marriage. 
The  whole  world  is  their  own,  if  they  but 
knew  it.  They  command  every  source  of 
enjoyment  while  young,  and  have  all  the 


to  you  from  Zurich.  I  accompanied  her  so  '  stereotyped  solaces  of  old  age  when  it 
far  on  her  way  to  England,  and  was  to  have  comes  upon  them  ;  and,  with  poodles,  par- 
gone  the  whole  way,  too,  but  she  determined  j  rots,  and  parasites,  mornings  of  scandal 
to  send  me  back  here."  i  and  evenings  of  whist,  eke  out  a  very  pretty 

"  Not  to  settle  her  affairs  in  Florence,"  !  existence." 
said  D'Esmonde,  with  a  quiet  slyness.  |      ''  Dash  the  whole  with  a  little  religion, 

"  Rather  to  look  after  Lord  Norwood's,"  !  abbe,"  cried   Jekyl,  laughing,    "and   the 
said  Jeykl.      "  I  never  could  exactly  get  to  I  picture  will  be  tolerably  correct!  " 


I   suppose 
promise, 


the  bottom  of   the   affair  ;  but 
there   must  be   some   pledge   or 
which,   in  a   rash  moment,  she  has  made 
him,  and  that  already  she  repents  of." 

"How  has  she  been  left  in  the  will?" 
asked  D'Esmonde,  abruptly 


"  She  shall  not  marry  Lord  Norwood  : 
that,  at  least,  I  can  answer  for,"  said  D'Es- 
monde, not  heeding  the  other. 

"  It  will  be  difficult  to  prevent  it,  abbe," 
said  the  other,  dryly. 

"  Easier  than  you  think  for.  Come, 
Her  own  words  are  '  infamously  treat-  j  Master  Jekyl,  assume  a  serious  mood  for 
ed.'  Except  a  bequest  of  ten  thousand  j  once,  and  pay  attention  to  what  I  am  about 
pounds,  nothing  beyond  the  Irish  estate  to  say.  This  line  of  life  you  lead  cannot 
settled  at  the  time  of  her  marriage."  I  go  on  forever.     Even  were  your  own  great 

"  She  will  easily  get  rid  of  Norwood,  1  gifts  to  resist  time  and  its  influences,  anew 
then,"  rejoined  the  abbe,  with  a  sniile.  i  generation  will  spring  up  with  other  wants 
"  His  price  is  higher."  |  and  requirements,  and  another   race   will 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  broke  in  j  come  who  knew  not  Joseph.  With  all 
Jekyl;  "  the  noble  viscount's  late  specula-  [  your  versatility,  it  will  be  late  to  studynew 
tions   have   all  proved    unfortunate — even  I        '  "  " 

to  his  book  on  Carlo  Alberto.     He  thinks 


he  has  gone  Avrong  in  not  hedging  on  Ra- 
detzky." 

"'  What  does  he  know  of  the  changes  of 
politics  ? "    said   D'Esmonde,    contemptU' 


ously.     "Let  him   stick  to  his  stablemen  i  ness 


models,  and  acquire  a  new  tongue.  Have 
you  speculated,  then,  I  ask  you,  on  this 
contingency?" 

"I've  some  thoughts  of  *  a  monkery,'" 
lisped  out  Jekyl;  "  if  the  good  folk  could 
only  be  persuaded  to  adopt  a  little  cleanli- 


and  the  crafty  youths  of  Newmarket,  Init 
leave  state  affairs  for  other  and  very  differ- 
ent capacities.  Does  she  care  for  him, 
Jekyl  ?     Does  she  love  him  ?  " 

"  She  does,  and  she  does  not,"  said 
Jekyl,  with  a  languishing  air,  which  he 
sometimes  assumed  when  asked  for  an 
opinion.  "  She  likes  his  fashionable  ex- 
terior, his  easy  kind  of  drawing-room  as- 
surance, and,  perhaps  not  least  of  all,  the 


Would  not  marriage  suit  you  better — 
a  rich  widow — titled,  well-connected,  and 
good-looking — of  fashionable  habits,  and 
tastes  that  resemble  your  own  ?  " 

"  There  are  difficulties  in  the  case,"  said 
Jekyl,  calmly. 

"  State  them,"  rejoined  the  abbe. 

"  To  begin.  There  is  Lady  Hester  her- 
self— for,  of  course,  you  mean  her.'' 

"  I  engage  to  solve  all  on  that  head." 
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"  Tliou  there  is  the  viscouut." 

"  For  him,  too,  I  hold  myself  res])oii- 
sible." 

"  Lastly,  there  is  Albert  Jekyl,  who, 
however  admirably  he  understands  Gan/ou 
life,  might  discover  that  the  husband  was 
not  among  the  range  of  his  characters.  As 
it  is,  my  dear  abbe,  1  lead  a  very  pretty  ex- 
istence. I  am  neither  bored  nor  torment- 
ed, I  never  quarrel  with  anybody,  nor  is 
tiie  rudest  man  ever  discourteous  to  me.  I 
possess  nothing  that  any  one  envies,  except 
that  heaven-born  disposition  to  be  pleased, 
of  which  nothing  can  rob  me.  I  dine  well, 
drive  in  rich  equi])age3,  and,  if  I  liked, 
might  ride  the  best  horses;  have  at  least  a 
dozen  opera-boxes  ready  to  receive  me,  and 
sweeter  smiles  to  welcome  me  than  would 
become  me  to  boast  of." 

"Well,  then,  my  proposal  is,  to  give  you 
all  these  on  a  life  interest,  instead  of  being 
a  tenant-at-will,"  broke  in  D'Esmonde. 

"  And  all  this  out  of  juire  regard  for  me?" 
asked  Jekyl,  with  a  sly  look. 

"As  a  pure  matter  of  bargain,"  replied 
D'Esmonde.  "Lady  Hester  has  advanced 
large  sums  to  tlie  cause  in  which  I  am  in- 
terested. It  would  bo  difficult,  perhai)s 
imi)ossible,  to  re])ay  them.  We  still  want 
means,  and  that  ten  thousand  pounds 
legacy  Avould  render  lis  immense  service  at 
this  moment.  Her  income  can  Avell  spare 
the  sacrifice." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Jekyl,  mnsingly;  and 
then  looking  fondly  at  his  own  image  in  the 
glass,  he  said,  "I  shall  be  a  dead  bargain 
after  all." 

D'Esmonde  bit  his  lip  to  repress  some 
movement  of  impatience,  and  after  a  pause 
said: 

"This  matter  does  not  admit  of  delay. 
Circumstances  will  soon  require  my  ])res- 
ence  in  England,  and  with  a  strong  sum  at 
my  command;  besides "' 

"  If  I  understand  you  aright,"  said  Jekyl, 
"you  are  to  conduct  the  whole  negotia- 
tions to  a  successful  end,  and  that  I  shall 
have  neither  a  bill  to  endorse,  nor  a  duel 
to  fight  tlu'oughout  the  affair." 

"'  You  shall  be  scathless." 

"There  is  another  point."  said 'Jekyl, 
quickly.  "  How  shall  I  figure  in  the  news- 
papers— Albert  Jekyl,  Esf|uire,  of  where  ? 
Have  you  thought  of  that  ?  I  Avish  I  had 
even  a,n  nncle  a  baronet." 

"Pooli,  pooh,"  said  D'Esmonde,  impa- 
tiently. "  You  marry  into  the  peerage — 
that's  quite  enough." 

"Perhaps  you're  right."  said  Jekyl. 
"All  that  enumeration  of  family  connec- 
tion—  *  niece  to  the  chief  justice  of  Bem- 
bouk,'  or  '  cousin-german  to  the  vice-con- 


sul at  Ciumdalloo'  —  smacks  terribly  of 
*  j\Ioses  and  son.'  " 

"  We  are  agreed,  then,"  said  the  abbe, 
rising. 

"  I  swear,"  said  Jekyl,  rising  and  throw- 
ing out  his  hand  in  tlie  attitude  of  the 
well-kiu>wn  picture  of  the  "Marshals." 
"  The  step  that  I  aih  about  to  take  will 
throw  its  gloom  over  many  a  dinner-])arty, 
and  l)riiig  sadness  into  many  a  salnii ;  but 
I'll  retire  at  least  Avith  dignity,  and,  like 
jS'apoleon,  I'll  write  my  memoirs." 

"So  far,  then,  so  good,"  said  D'Es- 
monde; "now,  Avith  your  leave,  I'll  throw 
myself  on  this  sofa  and  snatch  an  hour's 
sleep."  And  ere  Jekyl  had  arranged  tiie 
folds  of  what  he  called  his  "sable  jjelissc  " 
as  a  covering,  tlie  abbe  was  in  deep  slum- 
ber. 


CHAPTER   LXIV. 


PRIESTrRAFT. 


With  less  than  tAvo  hours  of  sleep, 
D'Esmonde  arose  refreshed  and  ready  for 
the  day.  Jekyl  Avas  not  awake  as  the 
])riest  quitted  his  quarters,  and,  repairing 
to  his  own  lodgings,  dressed  himself  with 
more  than  usual  care.  AVithout  any  of  the 
foi>pery  of  the  abbe,  there  was  a  studied 
elegance  in  every  detail  of  his  costume,  and, 
as  he  stepped  into  the  carriage  Avhieh 
awaited  him,  many  turned  their  looks  of 
admiration  at  the  handsome  priest. 

"To  the  Crocetto,"  said  he,  and  away 
they  AATiit. 

It  Avas  already  so  early  that  few  persons 
were  about  as  they  drove  into  the  court  of 
the  palace,  and  drcAV  up  at  a  private  door. 
Here  D'Esmonde  got  out  and  ascended  the 
stairs. 

"Ah,  monsignore  !"  said  a  young  man, 
somewhat  smartly  attired  in  a  dressing- 
gown  and  velvet  cap.  "  He  did  not  return 
here  last  night." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  the  abbe,  pondering. 

"He  dismissed  the  carriage  at  the  Pitti, 
so  tliat  in  all  likelihood  lie  passed  the  night 
at  the  jialace." 

"Most  ])robably,  said  DEsmonde,  with 
a  bland  smile  ;  and  then,  Avith  a  courteous 
"  Good-morning,"  he  returned  to  his  car- 
riage. 

"  Where  to,  signore  ?"  asked  the  driver. 

"Towards  the  Duomo,"  said  he.  But 
scarcely  had  the  man  turned  the  second 
corner  than  he  said,  ",To  the  'Moskova,' 
Prince  IMidchekotf's  villa." 

"  AVe're  turning  our  back  to  it,  signore. 
Its  on  the  hill  of  Fiesole." 
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D'Esmonde  nodded,  but  said  no  more. 
Although  scurcelj  a  league  from  the  city, 
the  way  occupied  a  considerable  time,  being 
ofie  (3ontiuued  and  steep  ascent.  The  abbe 
was,  however,  too  deeply  engaged  with 
his  own  thoughts  to  bestow  attention  on 
the  pace  they  ^journeyed,  or  the  scene 
around.  He  was  far  f]-om  being  insensible 
to  the  influence  of  the  picturesque  or  the 
beautiful;  but  now  other  and  weightier 
considerations  completely  engrossed  his 
mind,  nor  was  he  aware  how  tlie  moments 
pa?sed  till  the  carriage  came  to  a  stoj). 

"  Tiie  prince  is  absent,  sir,  in  Lombardy," 
said  a  gruff-looking  porter  from  within  the 
gate. 

D'Esmonde  descended,  and  whispered 
some  words  between  the  bars.  "But  my 
orders  —  my  orders!"  said  the  man,  in  a 
tone  of  deference. 

"  They  would  be  peremptory  against  any 
other  than  me,"  said  D'Esmonde,  calmly ; 
and,  after  a  few  seconds'  i)ause,  the  man  un- 
locked the  gate,  and  the  carriage  i)assed  in. 

"  To  the  back  entrance,''  called  out 
D'Esmonde.  And  they  drove  into  a  spa- 
cious court-yard,  where  a  number  of  men 
were  engaged  in  washing  carriages,  cleaning 
horses,  and  all  the  other  duties  of  the  stable. 
One  large  and  cumbrous  vehicle,  loaded 
with  all  the  varied  ''accessories"  of  the 
ron.d,  and  fortified  by  many  a  precaution 
against  the  accidents  of  the  way,  stood 
prominent.  It  was  covered  with  stains  and 
splashes,  and  bore  unmistakable  evidence  of 
a  long  Journey.  A  courier,  with  a  red-brown 
beard  descending  to  his  breast,  was  busy  in 
locking  and  unlocking  the  boxes,  as  if  in 
search  for  some  missing  article. 

"  How  heavy  the  roads  are  in  the  north," 
said  D'Esmonde,  addressing  him  in  Ger- 
man. 

The  man  touched  his  cap  in  a  half-sullen 
civflity,  and  muttered  an  assent. 

"  I  once  made  the  same  Journt3y  myself, 
in  winter,"  resumed  the  abbe,  ''and  I  re- 
member thinking  that  no  man  undergoes 
such  real  hardship  as  a  courier.  Sixteen, 
seventeen,  ay,  twenty  days  and  niglits  of 
continued  exposure  to  cold  and  snows,  and 
yet;  obliged  to  have  all  his  faculties  on  full 
stretch  tiie  whole  time,  to  rememoer  every 
post  station,  every  bridge  and  ferry — the 
steep  mouiitain  passes,  where  oxen  must  be 
hired — the  frontiers  of  provinces,  where 
passports  are  vised." 

"  Ay,  and  when  the  lazy  officials  will  keep 
you  standing  in  the  deep  snow  a  full  hour 
at  midnight,  while  they  ring  every  copeck 
to  see  if  it  be  good  money." 

"  That's  the  true  and  only  metal  for  a 
coinage,"  said  D'Esmonde,  as  he  drew  forth 


a  gold  napoleon,  and  pl;i,ccd  it  in  the  othei-'s 
hand.  "  Take  it,  my  worthy  fellow,"  said 
he,  "  it's  a  part  of  a  debt  1  owe  to  every 
man  who  weai-s  the  courier's  jacket.  Had  it 
not  been  for  one  of  yoiir  cloth,  I'd  have  been 
drowned  at  the  ford  of  Ostrovitsch." 

"  It's  the  worst  ferry  in  the  empire,"  said 
the  courier.  "The  emperor  himseK  had 
a  narrow  escape  there.  The  raft  is  one 
half  too  small." 

"  How  many  days  have  you  taken  on  the 
way  ?  "  asked  D'Esmonde,  carelessly. 

"  Twenty-eight — yesterday  would  have 
made  the  twenty-ninth — but  we  ai-rived  be- 
fore noon." 

"Twenty-eight  days!"  repeated  D'Es- 
monde, pondering. 

"Ay,  and  nights  too!  But,  remember 
that  Vradskoi  Notski  is  three  hundred  and 
eighty  versts  below  St.  Petersburg." 

"  1  know  it  well,"  said  D'Esmonde,  "  and 
with  a  heavily  "loaded  carriage  it  is  a  weary 
road.  How  did  she  bear  the  journey  ?  "  said 
he,  in  a  low,  scarcely  heard,  whisper. 

"  Bear  it  ! — better  than  I  did  ;  and,  ex- 
cept when  scolding  the  postilions  for  not 
going  twelve  versts  an  hour,  in  deep  snow, 
she  enjoyed  herself  the  entire  way." 

D'Esmonde  gave  a  knowing  look  and  a 
smile,  as  thoug-li  to  say  that  he  recognized 
her  thoroughly  in  the  description. 

"  You  know  her,  then  ?  "  asked  the  cou- 
rier. 

"This  many  a  year,"  replied  the  abbe, 
with  a  faint  sigh. 

"She's  a  rare  one,"  said  the  man,  who 
grew  at  each  moment  more  confidential, 
"and  thinks  no  more  of  a  gold  rouble  than 
many  another  would  of  a  copeck.  Is  it  true, 
as  they  say,  she  was  once  an  actress  ?  " 

"  There  arc  stranger  stories  than  that 
about  her,"  said  D'Esmonde.'  "But  why 
has  she  come  alone  ?  How  happens  it  tliat 
she  is  here  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  secret  that  none  of  us  can 
fathom,"  said  the  courier.  "  We  thought 
there  was  to  have  been  another,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  is  another  in  the  passport,  but 
it  was  no  affair  of  mine.  I  had  my  orders 
from  the  princes  own  intendant,  who  be- 
spoke all  the  relays  for  the  road,  and  here 
we  are." 

"  I  will  explain  all  the  mystery  to  you  at 
another  time,  courier,"  said  D'Esmonde  ; 
"  meanwhjle,  let  nothing  of  what  we  have 
been  saying  escape  you.  By  the  way,"  add- 
ed he,  half  carelessly,  "  wliat  name  did  she 
travel  under  ?" 

"  The  passport  was  made  out  '  Die  Griifin 
von  Dalton  ;'  but  she  has  a  Spanish  name, 
for  I  heard  it  once  from  the  intendant." 
"  Was  it  Lola  de  Scviglia  ?  " 
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'"  That  it  was.     I  romemVer  it  w«ll." 

*'  Wo  arc  very  old  iriciuls  iiuleed  I  "  said 
tlic  abbe  ;  "and  now  be  cautious  ;  let  none 
know  that  we  have  spoken  together,  and  I 
can  serve  your  fortune  hereafter." 

The  German  scarcely  looked  quite  satis- 
fied with  himself  for  the  confidence  he  had 
been  unwittingly  led  into  ;  ''  but,  after  all," 
tliought  he,  "the  priest  knows  more  than 
I  could  tell  him  ;  "  and,  so,  he  resumed 
his  search  without  further  thought  of  the 
matter. 

As  for  D'Esmonde,  his  first  care  was  to 
inquire  for  Monsieur  de  Grasse,  the  prince's 
chief  secretary,  with  whom  he  remained 
closeted  for  nigh  an  hour.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  inHict  all  the  detail  of  that  in- 
terview on  the  reader  ;  enough,  that  we 
state  its  substance  to  liave  been  a  passing 
entreaty  on  the  part  of  D'Esmonde  to  be 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  jirinco,  as 
firmly  resisted  by  the  sccret*iry,  v/hose  or- 
ders were  not  to  admit  any  one,  nor,  indeed, 
acknowledge  tliat  his  Iiighness  was  then 
there. 

"  You  must  wait  upon  him  at  the  Cro- 
cetto,  monsignore,"  said  De  Grasse.  "  Your 
presence  here  will  simply  cause  the  dismis- 
sal of  those  who  have  admitted  you,  and 
yet  never  advance  your  wishes  in  the 
least." 

"  My  business  is  too  urgent,  sir,  to  be 
combated  by  reasons  so  weak  as  these,"  re- 
plied D'Esmonde  ;  "nor  am  I  much  accus- 
tomed to  the  air  of  an  antechamber." 

"  You  must  yet  be  awai'e,  monsignore, 
that  the  orders  of  Prince  Midchckofi  are 
absolute  in  his  own  house."  The  secretary 
dropped  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper  as  he 
finished  this  sentence,  for  he  had  just  over- 
heard the  prince  speaking  to  some  one  with- 
out, and  could  detect  his  step  as  he  cume 
along  the  corridor. 

Witli  a  look  of  most  meaning  entreaty  he 
])esought  the  abbe  to  keep  silence,  while  he 
crept  noiselessly  over  and  turned  the  key. 
D'Esmonde  uttered  an  exclamation  of  an- 
ger, and,  sweeping  past  a  Avindow,  within 
which  stood  a  magnificent  vase  of  malachite, 
he  caught  the  costly  object  in  the  wide 
folds  of  his  gown,  and  dashed  it  to  the 
ground  in  a  thousand  pieces.  Do  Grasse 
gave  a  sudden  cry  of  horror,  and  at  the 
same  instant  Midchekoff  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  demanded  admittance.  With 
faltering  hand  the  secretary  turned'thc  key, 
and  the  prince  entered  the  room,  casting 
his  eyes  from  D'Esmonde  to  the  floor, 
where  the  fragments  lay,  and  back  again  to 
the  priest,  with  a  significance  that  showed 
how  he  interpreted  the  wdiole  incident.  As 
for  the  abbe,  he  looked  as  coldly  indifferent 


to  the  accident  as  though  it  were  the  veriest 
trifle  he  had  destroyed. 

"I  came  to  have  a  few  moments'  inter- 
view with  you,  prince,"  said  he,  calmly; 
"can  you  so  far  oblige  me':"' 

"  I  am  entirely  at  your  orders,  monsig- 
nore," said  the  Russian,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  Allow  me  to  conduct  you  to  a  chamber  in 
less  disorder  than  this  one." 

The  abbe  bowed  and  followed  him,  not 
seeming  to  hear  the  allusion.  And  now, 
passing  through  a  number  of  rooms,  whose 
gorgeous  furniture  was  carefully  covered, 
they  reached  a  small  chamber  opening  upon 
a  conservatory,  where  a  breakiast-table  was 
already  spread. 

"I  will  waste  neither  your  time  nor  my 
ov/n,  prince,  by  an  a])ology  for  tlie  hour  of 
this  visit,  nor  the  place;  my  business  did 
not  admit  of  delay — that  will  excuse  me  in 
your  eyes." 

The  prince  gave  a  cold  bow,  but  never 
spoke. 

D'Esmonde  resumed.  "  I  have  heard 
the  news  from  the  camp:  Lord  Norwood 
tells  me  that  the  Austrians  have  fallen  back, 
and  with  a  heavy  loss,  too." 

"Not  heavy!"  said  the  Russian,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Enoiigh,  however,  to  raise  the  hopes 
and  strengthen  the  courage  of  the  others. 
Geito-  w^as,  at  least,  a  victory."  A  faint 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  was  the  only  reply 
the  prince  made,  and  the  abbe  went  on: 
"Things  are  too  critical,  ]U'ince,  to  treat 
the  event  slightingly.  We  cannot  an- 
swer either  for  France  or  England;  still 
less  can  W'o  rely  on  the  politicians  of 
Vienna.  A  second  or  a  third  reverse,  and 
who  can  say  that  they  v\^ill  not  treat  for  a 
peace,  at  the  cost  of  half  the  states  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Nay,  sir,  I  am  not  speaking  with- 
out book,"  added  he,  more  warmly;  "I 
know — I  repeat  it — I  know  that  such  a 
negotiation -has  been  entertained,  and  tliat, 
at  this  moment,  the  cabinet  of  England  has 
the  matter  in  its  consideration." 

"It  maybe  so,"  said  the  prince,  care- 
lessly, as  he  poured  out  his  coffee. 

"Then  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost,"  cried  the  abbe,  impetuously.  "A 
cession  of  the  Milanais  means  a  republic  of 
Upper  Italy — the  downfall  of  the  Popedom 
— the  rule  of  infidelity  over  the  Peninsula. 
Are  we — are  you  prepared  for  this?  Enough 
has  been  done  to  show  that  Italian  '  unity ' 
is  a  fiction.  Let  us  complete  the  lesson,  by 
proving  that  they  cannot  meet  the  Austrian 
in  arms.  The  ])resent  generation,  at  least, 
will  not  forget  the  chastisement,  if  it  be  but 
heavy  enough." 

"'  We  may  leave  that  task  to  the  impe- 
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rialists,"    said    the    prince,    with    a   cold 
smile. 

"^  I  do  not  tliink  so.  I  know  too  much 
of  German  sluggishness  and  apathy.  The 
reinforcements,  that  should  ]")Our  in  like  a 
flood,  creep  lazily  along.  The  dread  of 
France — the  old  terror  of  those  wars  that 
once  crushed  them — is  still  uppermost. 
They  know  not  how  far  Europe  will  permit 
them  to  punish  a  rebellious  j^rovincc;  and, 
while  they  hesitate,  they  give  time  for  the 
growth  of  that  public  oi)inion  that  will  con- 
demn them." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  the  Rus- 
sian, as  he  sipped  his  coffee  carelessly. 

"  And  if  I  be,"  cried  D'Esmonde,  pas- 
sionately, "  are  Ave  to  sit  tranquilly  here  till 
the  ruin  overtake  us?  Will  Russia  wait 
till  the  flame  of  a  Red  republic  throws  its 
lurid  glare  over  Europe,  and  even  gleam 
over  the  cold  waters  of  the  Neva?  Is  it  her 
wish,  or  to  her  benefit,  that  the  flag  of  the 
democrat  and  the  infidel  is  to  float  over  the 
continent?" 

"  You  conjured  up  the  monster  yourself, 
monsignore.  It  is  for  you  to  order  him 
back  to  the  depths  he  came  from." 

"Audwc  are  ready  for  the  task,"  said 
the  jiriest.  "  We  fostered  this  revolt,  be- 
cause we  saw  it  was  better  to  lop  off  a 
diseased  limb  than  to  suffer  the  gangrene 
to  spread  over  the  entire  body;  better  to 
cast  down  into  utter  perdition  the  wild 
democrats,  who  but  half  believed  us,  than 
peril  the  countless  millions  of  true  Catho- 
lics. Nay,  more,  we  acted  with  your  coun- 
sel and  concurrence.  That  revolt  has 
already  borne  its  fruits.  Men  see  no  issue 
to  the  struggle  they  are  engaged  in.  The 
men  of  moderation  are  overborne  by  the 
wild  clamor  of  the  factionist.  Anarchy  is 
amongst  them,  and  now  is  our  moment  to 
bid  the  contest  cease,  and  earn  from  man- 
kind the  glorious  epithet  of  'j^eacemaker.' 
The  tide  of  victory  once  turned,  see  how 
the  mind  of  Europe  will  turn  with  it. 
Good  wishes  are  prone  to  go  with  the  bat- 
talions that  advance! " 

"  Good  wishes  are  not  too  costly  a  sym- 
pathy," said  the  Russian,  coolly. 

"  It  is  to  that  point  I  am  coming, 
prince,"  said  the  abbe;  "nor  have  I  in- 
truded myself  on  your  privacy  to-day 
merely  to  discuss  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe.  The  whole  of  this  question  lies  in 
a  narrow  compass.  It  is  time  that  this 
struggle  should  cease — it  is,  at  least,  time 
that  the  tide  of  conquest  should  turn. 
Were  Austria  free  to  use  her  strengtli,  we 
might  trust  the  issue  to  herself;  but  she  is 
not,  and  .we  must  help  her.  I  hold  here 
the  means,"  said  he,  placing  on  the  table  a 


heavy  pocket-book  crammed  with'  letters. 
"This,"  said  he,  taking  up  one  large  sealed 
packet,  "  is  an  autograph  from  his  Holiness, 
commanding  Durando  to  halt  at  the  Po, 
and  under  no  circumstances  to  cross  the 
frontier.  This,"  continued  he,  showing 
another,  "is  to  Ghirardi,  to  grant  leave  of 
absence  to  all  officers  who  desire  to  return 
to  their  homes.  This  is  to  Krasaletzki,  to 
])rovide  for  the  disbandment  of  his  legion. . 
The  King  of  Naples  waits  but  for  the  signal 
to  recall  General  Pepe  and  his  contingent, 
fifteen  thousand  strong.  And  now,  prince, 
there  is  but  one  other  voice  in  Europe  we 
wait  for — the  Czar's! " 

"  His  imperial  majesty  has  never  wished 
well  to  the  cause  of  order,"  said  the  Rus- 
sian, with  a  studied  calm  of  manner. 

"  Away  with  such  trifling  as  this,"  said 
D'Esmonde,  passionately;  "nor  do  not 
try  to  impose  upon  me  by  these  courteous 
generalities  that  amuse  cabinets.  Russia 
speaks  to  Western  Europe  best  by  her  gold. 
The  *^  rouble'  can  come  where  the  '  Cossack' 
cannot !  There  are  men  with  those  armies 
that  comjirehend  no  other  argument — 
whose  swords  have  their  price.  Our  treas- 
uries are  exhausted  ;  the  sacred  vessels  of 
our  altars — the  golden  ornaments  of  our 
shrines — are  gone.  You  alone  can  aid  us 
at  this  moment.  It  is  no  barren  generosity, 
prince  !  You  are  combating  your  Poles 
more  cheaply  beside  the  Po  and  the  Adige 
than  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  !  You  are 
doing  more  !  You  are  breaking  up  those 
ancient  alliances  of  Europe  whose  existence 
excluded  you  from  continental  power  !  You 
are  buying  your  freedom  to  sit  down  among 
the  rulers  of  the  Old  AVorld,  and  accustom- 
ing the  nations  of  the  West  to  the  voice  of 
the  Boyard  in  their  councils  !  And,  great- 
est of  all,  you  are  now  crushing  into  an- 
nihilation that  spirit  of  revolt  that  now 
rages  like  a  pestilence.  But  why  do  I  speak 
of  these  things  to  one  like  you  ?  You  know 
full  well  the  terms  of  the  compact.  Your 
own  handwriting  has  confessed  it." 

Midchekoff  gave  a  slight — a  very  slight 
movement  of  surprise,  but  never  spoke. 

"Yes,"  continued  P'Jlsmonde,  "I  have 
within  that  pocket-book  at  this  moment  the 
receipt  of  Count  Griinenburg,  the  Austrian 
secretary-at-war,  for  the  second  installment 
of  a, loan  advanced  by  Prince  Midchekoff 
to  the  imperial  government.  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  order  in  council  acknowledging 
in  terms  of  gratitude  the  aid,  and  recom- 
mending that  the  cross  of  St.  Stephen 
should  be  conferred  on  the  illustrious  lender. 
And,  less  gracious  than  these,"  added  he, 
Avith  sarcastic  bitterness,  "I  have  the  rec- 
ord of  the  emperor's  tcruples  about  accord- 
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ing  the  first-cla.ss  order  of  the  empire  to 
one  whose  nobility  was  but  left-handed. 
AVere  these  to  appear  to-morrow  in  the 
'Rnzionale,'  is  it  only  3'our  ])ridc  as  a  prince 
that  would  1)0  humbled  ?  Or,  think  you, 
that  a  single  stone  would  rest  upon  another 
in  this  gorgeous  edifice  where  we  are 
standing  ?  AVho  or  what  could  restrain  an 
infuriated  po])ulace  from  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  the  traitor  ?  Who  would  lift 
a  hand  against  the  pillage  of  this  splendor, 
and  the  desecration  of  this  magnificence  ? 
It  is  not  willingly  that  I  tell  you  these 
things,  nor  had  I  ever  spoken  of  them,  if 
you  had  but  heard  me  with  fitting  atten- 
tion. I  know,  too,  the  price  at  which  they 
are  uttered.  We  never  can  be  friends  ;  but 
this  is  of  small  moment.  Our  cause — ours 
I  sa}^ — for  it  is  yours  no  less  than  mine — is 
above  such  consideration." 

"How  much  do  you  require  ?"  said  Mid- 
chekoff,  as  he  loaned  his  arm  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece, and  stared  calmly  at   the  abbe. 

"  Ghirardi  and  his  staff  demand  two 
hundred  thousand  francs  ;  Albizi  will  be  a 
cheaper  bargain.  Marionetti  and  his  force 
will  be  surrounded,  and  retire  from  Lom- 
bardy  on  parole  of  not  serving  during  the 
campaign — he  only  asks  enough  to  emigrate 
with.  Then  there  is  the  Commissary  of 
the  Crociati — he  is  quite  ready  to  become 
his  OAvn  paymaster.  There  are  others  of 
inferior  rank  and  ])retensions,  with  whom 
I  shall  treat  personally.  The  press,  partic- 
ularly of  England,  will  be  the  difficulty  ; 
but  its  importance  is  above  all  price.  The 
public  mind  must  be  brought  back,  from 
its  sympathy  for  a  people,  to  regard  the 
rulers  more  favorably.  Anarchy  and  mis- 
rule must  be  displayed  in  their  most 
glaring  colors.  The  Crociati  will  do  us 
good  service  here  ;  their  crimes  would  sully 
a  holier  crusade  than  this  !  But  I  weary 
you,  sir,"  said  the  ablx'^  stopping  suddenly, 
arnd  observing  that  Midchekoff,  instead  of 
seeming  to  listen,  was  busily  occupied  in  { 
writing. 

"  Morlache  holds  bills  of  mine  to  this  j 
amount,"  said  the  prince,  showing  a  list  of  | 
several  large  sums  ;  "  he  will  place  them  I 
at  your   disposal   on  your   giving  a  receipt ! 
for  them.     This  is  an  order,  also,  regard- ' 
ing  certain  emeralds  I  had  commissioned  ' 
him  to  have   mounted  in   gold.     He  need  I 
not  do  so,  but  will  dispose  of  the  gems,  as  I 
shall  not  want  them."     A  very  slight  flush 
here  colored  his  cheek,  and  he  paused  as  if 
some  bitter  thought  had  crossed  his  mind. 

D'Esmonde's  quick  eye  read  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression,  and  he  said,  "  Am  I 
to  congratulate  your  highness  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  certain  ha^py  event  i'" 


"  His  majesty  has  not  deigned  to  accord 
me  the  necessary  permission,"  was  the  re- 
ply- 

"Then  I  will   be   bold  enough    to  say  I 
congratulate     you."     cried     D'Esmonde. 
"Your   alliance    should   bo    with   a   royal 
house,  ])nnce.       Your  ])osition  in  Europe 
is  exceptional ;  such  should  be  your  mar- 
riage.      Besides,  the   day  is   not  very   dis- 
tant when  there  must  come  another  dissec- 
tion of  the  map  of  Europe.     There  Avill  be 
I  new  principalities,   but  wanting  heads   to 
'  rule   them.       The   world   is   tired   of   Co- 
burgs,  and  would  gladly  see  another  name 
;  amongst  its  royalties." 
I      "  I  am  at  the  disposal  of  my  emperor," 
said  Midchekoff,  coldly  ;  for  whatever  ef- 
fect the  flatteries  might  produce  within, 
neither  his  words  nor  his  looks  would  be- 
j  tray  it,  and  now  by  his  manner  he  showed 
'  that  he  wished  the  interview  over. 

"Mademoiselle,  then,  returns  to  her  fam- 
ily ?  "  asked  D'Esmonde. 

"To  the  care  of  the  Count  von  Aucrs- 
berg. " 

"  The  reputation  of  having  once  attracted 
your  highness  will  be  a  fortune  to  her." 

"  She  has  refused  a  settlement  of  eighty 
thousand  roubles  a  year." 

"A  most  princely  offer!"  cried  D'Es- 
monde. 

"His  majesty  fixed  the  sum,"  said  Mid- 
chekoff, as  coolly  as  though  talking  of  an 
indifferent  matter. 

D'Esmonde  now  rose  to  take  his  leave, 
but  there  was  a  reluctance  in  his  manner 
that  showed  he  was  unwilling  to  go.  At 
last  he  said,  "  Does  your  highness  intend 
to  return  to  the  camp  ?  " 

"The  day  after  to-morrow." 

"I  ask,"  said  the  abbe,  "inasmuch  as  1 
am  hourly  in  ex])ectation  of  hearing  from 
Cardinal  Maraffa,  with  reference  to  a  cer- 
tain decoration,  which  you  should  long 
since  have  received " 

"  Indeed  !  has  his  Holiness  been  pleased 
to  consider  me  amongst  his  most  ardent 
well-wishers  ?  "  cried  the  prince,  interrupt- 
ing. 

"  I  may  be  in  a  position  to  assure  your 
highness  on  that  score  before  another  day 
elapses.  May  I  hope  that  you  will  receive 
me — even  at  some  inconvenience — for  my 
time  is  much  occupied  just  now  ?" 

"Whenever  you  call.  Monsieur  I'Abbe," 
was  the  prompt  reply.  "  If  you  will  deign 
to  accept  this  ring  as  a  souvenir  of  me,  it 
will  also  serve  to  admit  you  at  all  hours, 
and  in  all  places,  to  me." 

"Your  costly  gift,  prince,"  said  D'Es- 
monde, flushing,  "has  a  greater  value  in 
my  eyes  than  all    its  luster  can  express." 
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And,  with  a  most  iiffectionate  leave-taking, 
they  parted. 

"At  what  hour  is  the  prince's  carriage 
ordered  ? "  said  the  abbe,  as  he  i)as>sed 
through  tlie  hall. 

*'For  two  o'clock  precisely,  monsignore. 
He  is  to  have  an  audience  at  the  Pitti." 

"  To  Florence — and  with  speed  !  "  said 
D'Esmonde  to  his  coachman  ;  and  away 
they  drove. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 


THE  "MOSKOVA." 


The  Abbe  D'Esmonde  passed  a  busy 
morning.  Twice  was  he  closeted  with  the 
President  of  the  Ministry,  and  once  was  he 
received  in  a  lengthy  audience  at  the  Pitti ; 
after  which  he  repaired  to  the  house  of 
Mcrlache,  where  he  remained  till  after  two 
o'clock. 

"  There  goes  Midchekoff  to  the  palace! " 
s;iid  the  Jew,  as  a  handsome  equipage  drove 
past. 

'•'Then  it  is  time  for  mo  to  be  away," 
said  D'Esmonde,  rising.  "  I  have  received 
orders  to  meet  him  there.  Remember, 
Morlache,  I  must  have  this  sum  in  gold, 
ready  by  the  evening — the  bills  on  London 
can  reach  me  by  post." 

'•'All  shall  be  attended  to,"  said  Mor- 
lache ;  and  the  abbe  entered  his  carriage 
once  more,  giving  orders  for  the  Pitti. 

When  the  carriage  had  passed  the  first 
turning,  however,  D'Esmonde  appeared 
suddenly  to  have  remembered  something 
that  till  then  had  escaped  him,  and  ho  de- 
sired the  man  to  drive  round  to  the  San 
Gallo  gate  ;  thence  he  directed  his  v,ray  to 
the  narrow  road  which  traverses  the  valley 
of  the  Mugello,  and  winds  along  for  miles 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Fiesolo.  Once 
outside  the  city,  D'Esmonde  urged  the  man 
to  speed,  and  they  drove  for  nigh  an  hour 
at  a  rapid  pace. 

"There  is  a  footpath  somewhere  here- 
abouts leads  to  Fiesole,"  said  D'Esmonde, 
springing  out  and  casting  his  eyes  around. 
'•I  have  it.  Remain  here  till  I  come  dov/n. 
I  may  be  absent  for  an  hour  or  more  ;  but 
be  sure  to  wait  for  me."  And  so  saying, 
he  passed  into  a  vineyard  beside  the  road, 
and  was  soon  lost  to  view. 

The  pathway  was  steep  and  rugged  ;  but 
D'Esmonde  traversed  it  with  an  active  step, 
scai'cely  seeming  to  bestow  a  thought  upon 
its  diMculties,  in  the  deeper  preoccupation 
of  his  mind.     As  little  did  lie  notice  the 

Jieasant  greetings  that  met  him,  or  hear  the 
dndly  accents  that  bade  him  "  good  day  "  i 


!  as  he  went.  If  at  intervals  he  stopped  in 
his  career,  it  was  rathir  to  take  breath,  and 
to  recruit  vigor  for  new  efforts,  than  to 
look  down  upon  the  gorgeous  t^^cene  that 
\  now  lay  beneath  him.  For  an  instant, 
however,  his  thoughts  did  stray  to  the  ob- 
jects in  view,  and,  as  he  beheld  the  dark 
towers  of  a  gloomy,  castellated  building, 
half  hid  amongst  tall  yew-trees,  he  mut- 
tered : 

"  Deeper  and  darker  schemes  than  mine 
were  oiice  enacted  there  ! — and  what  fruits 
have  they  borne  after  all  ?  They  who  con- 
vulsed the  age  they  lived  in  have  never  left 
an  impress  to  ruffle  the  future,  and,  for 
aught  that  we  know  or  feel,  the  Medici 
might  never  have  lived.  And  this."  cried 
he,  aloud,  "  because  theirs  was  a  selh&h  am- 
bition. There  is  but  one  cause  wh.o^e  in- 
terests are  eternal — the  Church — that  glori- 
ous creation  which  combines  power,  here, 
"with  triumph,  hereafter  !  " 

His  face,  as  he  uttered  the  words,  was  no 
bad  emblem  of  the  nature  within  :  a  high 
and  noble  brow,  lit  up  by  the  impress  of  a 
great  ambition,  and,  beneath,  eyes  of 
changeful  and  treacherous  meaning  ;  while, 
lower  down  again,  in  the  compressed  lips 
and  projecting  chin,  might  be  read  thesigns 
of  an  unrelenting  spirit. 

Passing  along  through  many  a  tortuous 
path,  he  at  last  reached  a  small  private  gate, 
which  led  into  the  grounds  of  the  "  Mosko- 
va."  He  had  to  bethink  him  for  a  moment 
of  the  way  which  conducted  him  to  the 
gardens,  but  he  soon  remembered  the  direc- 
tion. It  was  the  hour  when  in  Italy  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  —  the  busiest 
streets  of  a  thronged  city — are  deserted,  and 
a  stillness,  far  more  unbroken  than  that  of 
midnight,  prevails.  The  glowing  hours  of 
noonday  hadlu'ought  the  '•  siesta,"  and  not 
a  laborer  was  to  be  seen  in  the  tields. 

D'Esmonde  found  the  garden  unlocked, 
and  entered.  He  knew  that,  by  passing  di- 
rectly onward  to  the  "  Orangery,"  he  could 
enter  the  villa  by  a  small  door,  wdiieh  led 
into  the  private  ajiartments  of  the  ])iince. 
This  was,  however,  locked,  but  the  window 
lay  open,  and  with  a  spring  he  gained  the 
sill,  and  entered  the  chamber.  He  knew  it 
well  ;  it  was  the  little  room  a])propriated  by 
MidchekofE  as  his  private  library,  simply 
furnished,  and  connected  with  a  still  smaller 
chamber,  where,  in  an  alcove,  a  species  of 
divan  stood,  on  which  it  was  the  rich  man's 
caprice  at  times  to  pass  the  night.  Al- 
though certain  traces  showed  that  the 
prince  had  been  recently  there,  no  letters 
nor  papers  lay  about ;  there  was  no  sign  of 
haste  or  negligence,  nor  was  anything  left 
to  the  accidents  of  prying  eyes  or  meddling 
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fingers.  I/'Esmonde  opened  the  door  wliich 
conducted  into  the  corridor,  and  listened  ; 
but  all  was  silent.  He  then  sat  down  to 
think.  Tlie  palace  —  for  such,  under  the 
name  of  villa,  it  was — was  of  ininiensc  ex- 
tent, and  he  could  not  expect  to  nimble 
many  minutes  without  chancing  upon  some 
of  the  houseliold.  His  color  came  and  went, 
as,  in  deep  agitation,  lie  conceived  in  turn 
every  possible  j)roject,  for  he  was  one  whose 
mind  worked  with  all  the  violent  tlirocs  of 
some  mighty  engine  ;  and  even  when  taking 
counsel  with  liimself,  the  alternate  impulses 
of  his  reason  became  painful  eiforts.  At 
last  lie  made  up  his  resolve,  and,  entering 
the  inner  chamber,  he  closed  the  shutters, 
and  drew  the  curtains,  and  then,  throwing 
around  his  shoulders  a  richly-lined  cloak  of 
sable,  he  rang  the  bell  loudly  and  violently. 
This  done,  he  lay  down  upon  the  divan, 
which,  in  the  darkness  of  the  recess,  was  in 
complete  obscurity.  He  had  barely  time 
to  draw  the  folds  of  the  mantle  about  liim 
when  a  servant  entered,  with  noiseless  step, 
and  stood  at  a  I'espectful  distance,  awaiting 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  master's  orders. 

"  Send  the  signora,"  muttered  D'Es- 
monde,  with  the  cloak  folded  across  his 
mouth,  and  then  turned  on  his  side.  The 
servant  bowed  and  retired. 

D'Esmonde  started  itp,  and  listened  to 
the  retiring  footfalls,  till  they  were  lost  in 
the  distance,  and  then  the  strong  ])ulsations 
of  his  own  heart  seemed  to  mock  their 
measured  pace.  "  Would  the  stratagem 
succeed  ?"  ''Would  she  come,  and  come 
alone  ?  "  were  the  questions  which  he  asked 
himself,  as  his  clasped  hands  were  clenched, 
and  his  lip  quivered  in  strong  emotion.  An 
unbroken  stdlness  succeeded,  so  long  that, 
to  his  aching  senses,  it  seemed  like  hours  of 
time.  At  last  a  heavy  door  was  heard. to 
bang — another,  too — now,  voices  might  be 
detected  in  the  distance  ;  then  came  foot- 
steps, it  seemed,  as  of  several  people  ;  and, 
lastly,  these  died  away,  and  he  could  mark 
the  sweeping  sounds  of  a  female  dress  com- 
ing rapidly  along  the  corridor.  The  door 
opened  and  closed — she  was  in  the  library, 
and  ajjpeared  to  be  waiting.  D'Esmonde 
gave  a  low,  famt  cough,  and  now,  hastily 
passing  on,  she  entered  the  inner  chamber, 
and,  with  cautious  steps  traversing  the 
darkened  space,  she  knelt  down  beside  the 
couch.  D'Esmonde's  hand  lay  half  uncov- 
ered, and  on  this  now  another  hand  was 
genHy  laid.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  by 
either  ;  indeed,  their  ver}'^  breathings  seem- 
ed hushed  into  stillness. 

If  the  secrets  of  hearts  were  opened  to  us, 
what  a  history,  v,diat  a  life-long  experience 
lay  in  those  brief  moments  !  and  what  a 


I  conflict  of  passion  might  be  read  in  those 
j  two  natures  !  A  sliglit  shudder  shook  D'Es- 
!  monde's  frame  at  the  toucii  of  that  hand, 
j  which  so  often  had  been  clasped  within  his 
j  own,  long,  long  ago,  and  he  raised  it  ten- 
I  derly  and  pressed  it  to  liis  lips.   Then,  pass- 
ing his  other  arm  around  lier,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent csca])e,  he  said,  but  in  a  voice  barely 
audible,  the  one  word,  "  Lola  !  " 
I      With  a  violent  effort  she  tried  to  disen- 
gage herself  from  his  grasp  ;  and  although 
her  struggles  were  great,  not  a  cry,  not  a 
syllable,  escaped  her. 

"  Hear  me,  Lola,"  said  D'Esmonde  ; 
"hear  me  with  patience  and  with  calm,  if 
not  for  my  sake,  for  your  own." 

"  Unhand  me,  then,"  said  she,  in  a  voice 
which,  though  low,  was  uttered  wi'h  all  the 
A'ehemence  of  strong  emotion.  "  I  am  not 
a  prisoner  beneath  this  roof." 

"■  Not  a  prisoner,  say  you  ?  "  said  D'Es- 
monde, as  he  locked  the  door  and  advanced 
towards  her.  "  Can  there  be  any  bondage 
compared  to  this  ?  Does  the  world  know 
of  any  slavery  so  debasing  ?  " 

"  Dare  to  utter  such  words  again,  and  I 
will  call  to  my  aid  those  who  will  hurl  you 
from  that  window,"  said  she,  in  the  same 
subdued  accents.  "  That  priestly  robe  will 
be  but  a  poor  defense  here." 

''You'd  scarcely  benefit  by  the  call, 
Lola,"  said  D'Esmonde,  as  he  stole  one 
hand  within  the  folds  of  his  robe. 

"  Would  you  kill  me  ?  "  cried  she,  grow- 
ing deathly  pale. 

"  Be  calm  and  hear  me,"  said  the  priest, 
as  he  pressed  her  down  upon  a  seat,  and 
took  one  directly  opposite  to  her.  "It 
never  could  be  my  purpose,  Lola,  to  liave 
come  here  either  to  injure  or  revile  you. 
I  may,  indeed,  sorrow  over  the  fall  of  one 
whose  honorable  ambitions  might  have 
soared  so  high — I  may  grieve  for  a  ruin 
that  was  so  causeless — but,  save  when  an- 
guish may  wring  from  me  a  word  of  bitter- 
ness, I  will  not  hurt  your  ears,  Lola.  I 
know  everything — all  that  has  happened — 
yet  have  I  to  learn  who  counseled  you  to 
this  fiight." 

"Here  was  my  adviser — here  ! "  said  slie, 
pressing  her  hand  firmly  against  her  side. 
"My  heart,  bursting  and  indignant — my 
slighted  affection — my  rejected  love  !  You 
ask  me  this — you,  who  knew  how  I  loved 
him." 

For  some  seconds  her  emotions  overcame 
her,  and,  as  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  swayed  and  rocked  from  side  to 
side,  like  one  in  acute  bodily  jiain. 

"  I  stooped  to  tell  him  all — how  I  had 
thought  and  dreamed  of  him — how  I  fol- 
lowed his  footsteps — sought  out  the  haunts 
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that  he  frequented — and  loved  to  linger  in 
tlie  places  where  he  had  been.  I  told  him, 
too,  of  one  night  when  I  h:id  even  ventured 
to  seek  him  in  his  own  chamber,  and  was' 
nearly  detected  by  another  who  chanced  to 
be  there  ;  my  very  dress  was  torn  ni  my 
flight.  There  was  no  confession  too  hu- 
mihating  for  my  lips  to  utter,  nor  my  pen 
to  trace  ;  and  what  has  been  the  return  ? 
But  why  do  I  speak  of  these  things  to  one 
whose  heart  is  sealed  against  affection,  and 
whose  nature  rejects  the  very  name  of  love? 
You  will  be  a  merciless  judge,  Eustace!" 

''Go  on;  let  me  hear  you  out,  Lola," 
said  the  priest,  gently. 

"The  tale  is  soon  told,"  rejoined  she, 
hurriedly.  "My  letter  readied  him  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  battle.  The  army,  it  ap- 
pears, had  been  marching  for  weeks,  and 
suddenly  came  upon  the  enemy  without 
expecting  it.  He  told  mc  so  much  in 
about  as  many  Vfords,  and  said  that  he  was 
passing  what  might,  perliaps,  prove  his 
last  hours  of  life  in  rci:)lying  to  me.  'Out- 
numbered and  outmaneuvered,  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  sell  our  lives  dearly,  and  even 
in  our  defeat  make  the  name  of  English- 
men one  of  terror  to  our  enemies.'  So  he 
wrote,  and  so  I  could  have  read,  with  a 
swelling,  but  not  a  breaking  heart,  had  he 
not  added,  that,  for  my  warm  affection, 
my  whole  soul's  devotion,  he  had  nothing 
but  his  friendship  to  give  in  return — that 
his  heart  had  long  since  been  another's,  and 
that,  although  she  never  could  bo  his — 
never  in  all  likelihood  know  of  his  affection 
— ho  would  die  with  her  name  upon  his 
lips,  her  image  in  his  heart.  *It  matters 
little,'  added  he,  'in  what  channel  flow 
the  feelings  of  one,  where  to-morrow,  in  all 
likelihood,  the  course  will  be  dried  up  for- 
ever. Let  me,  however,  with  what  may  be 
the  last  lines  I  shall  ever  write,  thank  you 
— nay,  bless  you — for  one  passage  of  your 
letter,  and  the  thought  of  which  will  nerve 
my  lu-art  in  the  conflict  now  so  near,  and 
make  me  meet  my  last  hour  with  an  un- 
broken spirit.'  The  mystery  of  these 
words  I  never  could  penetrate,  nor  have  1 
the  slightest  clue  to  their  meaning.  But 
why  should  I  care  for  them  ?  Enough  that 
I  am  slighted,  despised,  and  rejected  ! 
This  letter  came  to  my  hands  six  weeks 
ago,  I  at  once  wrote  to  the  Prince  Midche- 
koff,  telling  him  the  woman  he  was  about 
to  marry  loved,  and  was  loved  by,  another; 
that  she  entertained  no  feeling  towards 
liimself  but  of  dread  and  terror.  I  told 
him,  too,  that  her  very  beauty  would  not 
withstand  the  inroads  of  a  sorrow  that  was 
corroding  her  heart.  He  replied  to  me, 
and   I  wrote  again.     I  was  now  his  con- 


fidante, and  he  told  me  all.  How  that  he 
had  addressed  a  formal  demand  to  the  em- 
peror for  leave  to  marry,  and  how  he  had 
taken  safe  measures  to  have  his  prayer  re- 
jected. Then  came  the  tidings  of  the 
Czars  refusal  to  Madame  de  Heidendorf, 
and  7}iij  triumph  ;  for  I  told  her,  and  to 
her  face,  that,  once  more,  we  were  equals. 
It  was,  stung  by  this  taunt,  that  she  re- 
fused to  travel  with  me — refused  to  accept 
the  splendid  dowry  to  which  her  betrothal 
entitled  her,  and  demanded  to  be  restored 
to  her  family  and  friends,  poor  as  she  had 
left  them.  It  was  then  that  I  resolved  on 
this  b(dd  step.  I  had  long  been  learning 
the  falsehood  of  what  are  called  friends, 
and  how  he  who  would  achieve  fortune 
must  trust  to  himself  alone.  Midchekoff 
might  not  love  me,  but  there  w^as  much  in 
my  power  to  secure  his  esteem.  My  head 
could  be  as  fertile  in  schemes  as  his  own. 
I  had  seen  much  and  heard  more.  The 
petty  plottings  of  Hie  Heidendorf,  and  tb.o 
darker  counsels  of  the  Abbe  D'Esmonde, 
were  all  known  to  me " 

"  You  did  not  dare  to  write  my  name  ?" 
asked  the  priest,  in  a  slow,  deliberate  voice. 

"  And  why  should  I  not  ?  "  cried  she, 
haughtily.  "  Is  it  fear,  or  is  it  gratitude 
should  hold  my  hand  ?  " 

"You  forget  the  ]);;st,  Lola,  or  you  had 
never  said  these  words." 

"I  remember  it  but  r.s  a  troubled  dream, 
which  I  will  not  suffer  to  darken  my  wak- 
ing hours.  At  last  I  begin  to  live,  and 
never  till  now  have  I  known  the  sensation 
of  being  above  fear." 

"You  told  the  prince,  then,  of  our  rela- 
tions together  ?  You  showed  him  my  let- 
ters and  your  own  replies  ?  "  said  D'Es- 
monde, as  he  fixed  his  dark  eyes  upon  her. 

"All — all  !"  said  she,  with  a  haughty 
smile. 

"  You,  perhaps,  told  him  that  I  had  en- 
gaged you  to  write  to  me  of  all  you  heard 
or  saw  at  St.  Petersburg  ?  " 

"I  said  so,  in  a  most  unpolished  phrase: 
I  called  myself  a  spy." 

"  You  were  probably  not  less  candid 
when  designating  your  friends,  Lola," 
said  D'Esmonde,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  How,  pray,  did  you  name  mc  ?" 

"  It  was  a  better  word — one  of  cutting 
reproach,  believe  me,"  said  §he.  "  I  called 
you  a  '  priest,'  sir.  Do  you  think  there  is 
another  epithet  can  contain  as  much?" 

'•  In  the  overflowing  of  those  frank  im- 
pulses, Lola,  of  course  you  spoke  of  Nor- 
wood— of  Gerald  Acton,  I  mean,  as  you 
may  remember  him  better  under  that  name. 
You  told  the  prince  of  your  marriage  to 
this   Englishman — a   marriage   solemuized 
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by  myself,  and  of  Tvliieh  I  retain  the  wTit- 1 
ten  evidence." 

"  With  the  falsehood  that  for  a  brief 
moment  im})Osed  nppn  myself,  I  would  not 
stoop  to  cheat  anotlier  !  No,  Eustace,  this 
may  be  priestcraft.  To  outlive  a  decep-  • 
tion,  and  ilien  employ  it ;  to  tremble  at  a 
fallacy  first,  and  to  terrorize  by  means  of  it 
after, "is  excellent  Popery,  but  most  sorry 
womanhood!" 

'' Unliappy,  wretched  creature!"  cried 
D'Esmonde."  *'  Where  have  you  learned 
these  lessons  ?  Who  could  have  taught 
you  this  ?  " 

''  You — and    you    alone,    Eustace.      In 
reading  your   nature,    I   unread   my  own ' 
faith  ;  in  seeing  your  falsehood,  I  learned 
to  believe  there  was  no  truth  anywhere.     I 
asked  myself,  what  must  bo  the  religion  if  . 
this  man  be  its  interpreter?"  I 

*'  Hold — hold  !"  cried  D'Esmonde,  pas- 
gionately.  *'  It  is  not  to  such  as  you  I  can 
render  account  of  my  actions,  nor  lay  bare  \ 
the  secret  workings  of  my  heart.  Know 
this  much,  however,  woman,  and  ponder 
over  it  well,  that  if  a  man  like  me  can 
make  shipwreck  of  his  wliole  nature,  crush 
his  hopes,  and  blast  his  budding  alfections, 
the  cause  that  exacts  the  sacrifice  must 
needs  be  holy.  Bethink  you  that  my  goal 
is  not  like  yours.  I  have  not  plotted  for  a 
life  of  inglorious  case.  I  have  not  scliemed 
to  win  a  pampered  and  voluptuous  exist- 
ence. It  is  not  in  a  whirlwind  of  passion- 
ate enjoyment  I  liave  placed  the  haven  of 
my  hopes.  You  see  me — as  I  have  ever 
been — poor,  meanly  housed,  and  meanly 
fed — not  repining  at  my  lot  either,  not 
deeming  my  condition  a  hard  one.  Why 
am  I  thus,'  then  ?  Are  the  prizes  that 
worldly  men  contend  for  above  my  reach  ? 
Am  I  the  inferior  of  those  who  arc  carry- 
ing away  the  great  rewards  of  life?  Where 
is  the  stain  of  falsehood  in  all  this?" 

"  Were  I  to  copy  the  picture  and  paint 
myself  in  the  same  colors,"  said  Lola — 
*'were  I  to  show  what  I  have  stooped  to — 
a  scoff  and  a  shame  ! — how  I  neither  fal- 
tered at  a  crime,  nor  trembled  before  ex- 
posure— all  that  I  might  be  what  I  now 
am  ! " 

"  The  mistres  of  a  prince  !  "  said  D'Es- 
monde, with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

"  Was  it  a  prouder  fortune,  'when  my 
lover  was  the  serge-clad  seminarist  of  Sala- 
manca ?  "  said  she,  laughing  scornfully. 

"  I  linked  you  with  a  higher  destiny, 
Lola,"  said  D'Esmonde,  deliberately. 

"Again  you  refer  to  this  pretended  mar- 
riage, but  I  put  no  faith  in  your  words; 
nor,  were  they  even  true,  should  they  tuni 
me  from  my  path. " 


*'At  least,  you  should  confirm  your  claim 
to  his  name  and  title,"  said  D'Esmonde. 
''  The  rank  you  will  thus  attain  will  but 
strengthen  your  position  in  the  world, 
and  they  who  would  treat  contemptuously 
the  toridor's  daughter,  will  show  every 
courtesy  and  deference  to  the  English 
peeress." 

"  I  will  hazard  nothing  on  your  advice, 
priest,"  said  she,  proudly.  "I  know  you 
as  one  who  never  counseled  without  a 
scheme  of  personal  advantage.  This  Acton 
has  injured  you.  You  desire  his  ruin  ;  or, 
perhaps,  some  deep  intrigue  awaits  myself. 
It  matters  not:  I  will  not  aid  you!" 

"How  you  misjudge  me,  Lola,'  said  he, 
sorrowfully.  ''  I  meant  by  this  act  to  have 
repaired  many  an  unconscious  wrong,  and 
to  have  vindicated  an  aft'cction  which  the 
troubled  years  of  life  have  never  been  able 
to  efface.  Amidst  all  the  cares  of  great 
events,  when  moments  are  precious  as  days 
of  ordinary  existence,  I  have  come  to  offer 
you  this  last  reparation.  Think  well  ere 
you  reject  it." 

"Not  for  an  instant!"  cried  she,  passion- 
ately. "Make  weaker  mmds  the  tools  of 
your  subtle  artifices,  and  leave  vie  to  follow 
my  own  career." 

"I  will  obey  yon,"  said  D'Esmonde. 
with  an  air  of  deep  humility.  "I  ask  but 
one  favor.  As  this  meeting  is  unknown  to 
all,  never  speak  of  it  to  Midchekoff.  My 
name  need  never  pass  your  lips,  nor  shall 
my  presence  again  offend  you.  Adieu  for- 
ever!" 

Whether  some  passing  pang  of  remorse 
shot  througli  her  heart,  or  that  a  sudden 
sense  of  dread  came  across  her,  Lola  stood 
unable  to  reply,  and  it  was  only  as  he  moved 
away  towards  the  door  that  she  found 
strength  to  say  "Good-bye." 

"  Let  me  touch  that  hand  for  the  last 
time,  Lola,"  said  he,  advancing  towards 
her. 

"  Xo,  no  !  Leave  me  !  "  cried  she,  witii 
a  sick  shudder,  and  as  though  his  very  ap- 
proach suggested  peril. 

D'Esmonde  bowed  submissively,  and 
passed  out.  With  slow  and  measured  steps 
he  traversed  the  alleys  of  the  garden  ;  but 
once  outside  the  vralls,  he  hastened  his 
pace.  Descending  tlie  mountain  with 
rapid  strides,  he  gained  the  road  where 
the  carriage  waited'  in  less  than  _ half  an 
hour. 

"  To  the  city,"  said  he.  And,  throwing 
I  himself  back  in  his  seat,  drew  down  the 
j  blinds,  while,  with  folded  arms  and  closed 
i  eyes,  he  tasted  of,  what  habit  enabled  him 
at  any  moment  to  command,  a  refreshing 
i  sleei). 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 


The  little  village  of  Valeggio,  near  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  spot 
where  the  commissaries  of  both  armies 
should  meet  to  arrange  on  the  exchange  of 
prisoners.  It  stood  at  about  an  equal 
distance  from  their  headquarters,  and, 
although  a  poor  and  insignificant  liamlet, 
was  conveniently  situated  for  tlie  purpose 
in  hand.  Soon  after  daybreak,  the  stirring 
sounds  of  marching  troops  awoke  the 
inhabitants,  and  a  half-squadron  of  Pied- 
montese  lancers  were  seen  to  ride  up  the 
narrow  street,  and,  dismounting,  to  picket 
their  horses  in  the  little  piazza  of  the 
market.  Sliortly  after  tliese  came  an  equal 
number  of  Hungarian  hussars,  "  Radetzky's 
Own,"  who  drew  up  in  the  square  befce 
the  church  ;  each  party  seeming  carefully 
to  avoid  even  a  momentary  contact  with 
the  other.  Several  country  carts  and 
wagons  lined  the  street,  for  a  number  of 
prisoners  had  arrived  the  preceding  even- 
ing, and  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the 
village,  who  might  now  be  seen  projecting 
their  2)alc  faces  and  bandaged  heads  from 
many  a  casement,  and  watching  with  eager 
cariosity  all  that  Avas  going  forward.  About 
an  hour  later,  an  Austrian  general,  with 
his  staff,  rode  in  from  the  Peschiera  road, 
while,  almost  at  the  very  instant,  a  caleche 
with  four  horses  dashed  up  from  the  oppo- 
site direction,  conveying  the  Piedmontese 
commissray. 

So  accurately  timed  was  the  arrival,  that 
they  both  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  little 
inn  together,  and  as  the  one  dismounted, 
the  other  alighted  from  his  carriage. 

The  etiquette  of  precedence,  so  easily 
settled  in  the  ordmary  course  of  events, 
becomes  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  at  cer- 
tain moments,  and  so  the  two  generals 
seemed  to  feel  it,  as,  while '  desirous  of 
showing  courtesy,  each  scrupled  at  what 
might  seem  a  compromise  of  his  country's 
dignity.  The  Austrian  officer  was  a  very 
old  man,  whose  soldierlike  air  and  dignified 
deportment  recalled  the  warriors  of  a  past 
centur}'.  The  other,  who  was  slighter 
and  younger,  exhibited  an  air  of  easy 
unconcern,  rather  smacking  of  courts 
than  camps  ,  and  vouching  for  a  greater 
familiarity  Avith  salons  than  with  soldier- 
life. 

They  uncovered  and  bowed  respectfully 
to  each  other,  and  then  stood,  each  waiting 
as  it  were  for  the  initiative  of  the  other. 

•'  After  you,  general,"  said  the  younger, 
at  length,  and  with  a  manner  which  most 
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courteously  expressed  the  deference  he  felt 
for  age. 

"I  must  beg  you  to  go  first,  sir," 
replied  the  Austrian.  "  I  stand  here  on 
the  territory  of  my  master,  and  I  see  in 
you  all  that  demands  the  deference  due  to  a 
guest." 

The  other  smiled  slightly,  but  obeyed 
Avithout  a  Avord  ;  and  ascending  the  stairs, 
was  followed  by  the  old  general  into  the 
little  chamber  destined  for  their  con- 
ference. Slight  and  trivial  as  this  inci- 
dent was,  it  is  worth  mention,  as  indicating 
the  Avhole  tone  of  the  interview — one  char- 
acterized by  a  proud  insistence  on  one  side, 
and  a  certain  plastic  deference  on  the  other. 
The  Austrian  spoke  like  one  who  felt 
authorized  to  dictate  his  terms  ;  Avhile  the 
Piedmontese  seemed  ready  to  acquiesce  in 
and  accept  whatever  was  proffered.  The 
letters  which  accredited  them  to  each 
other  lay  open  on  the  table  ;  but  as  this 
preliminary  conversation  had  not  assumed 
the  formal  tone  of  business,  neither  seemed 
to  know  the  name  or  title  of  the  other. 
In  fact,  it  appeared  like  a  part  of  the 
necessary  etiquette  that  they  were  simply  to 
regard  each  other  as  representatives  of  two 
powers,  neither  caring  to  know  or  recog- 
nize any  personal  claims. 

Lists  of  names  were  produced  on  both 
sides.  Muster-rolls  of  regiments,  showing 
the  precise  ranks  of  individuals,  and  their 
standing  in  the  service,  all  arranged  with 
such  care  and  accuracy  as  to  show  that  the 
conference  itself  was  little  more  than  a  for- 
mality. A  case  of  brevet-rank,  or  the 
accident  of  a  staff  appointment,  might  now 
and  then  call  for  a  remark  or  an  ex])lana- 
tion,  but,  except  at  these  times,  the  matter 
Avent  on  in  mere  routine  fashion  ;  a  mark 
of  a  pencil  sufficing  to  break  a  captivity, 
and  change  the  whole  fate  of  a  felloAV-man  ! 

"  Our  task  is  soon  ended,  sir,"  said  the 
Austrian,  rising  at  last.  "  It  would  seem 
that  officers  on  both  sides  prefer  death 
to  captivity  in  this  war." 

"  The  loss  has  been  \Try  great  indeed," 
said  the  other.  "  The  peculiar  uniform  of 
your  officers,  so  distinct  from  their  men, 
has  much  exposed  them." 

"  They  met  their  fate  honorably,  at 
least,  sir ;  they  wore  the  colors  of  their 
emperor." 

'•'  Very  true,  general,"  replied  the  other, 
"  and  I  Avill  own  to  you  our  surprise  at  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  no  desertions, 
except  from  the  ranks.  The  popular  im- 
pression was,  that  many  of  the  Hungarians 
would  have  joined  the  Italian  cause.  It 
was  CA'cn  said  Avhole  regiments  Avould  have 
gone  over." 
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"It  was  a  base  calumny  upon  a  faitliful 
people  and  a  brave  soldiery,"  said  the  other. 
'•'  I  will  not  say  that  such  a  fulseJiood 
may  not  have  blinded  their  eyes  against 
their  truth  in  their  national  struggle — 
the  love  of  country  might  easily  have  been 
used  to  a  base  and  treacherous  purpose- 
but  here,  in  this  conflict,  not  a  man 
will  desert  tlie  cause  of  the  emperor  I " 
The  emotion  in  which  he  spoke  these  v-^ords 
was  such  tliat  he  was  obliged  to  turn  away 
his  face  to  conceal  it. 

'•'Your  words  have  found  an  illustration 
amongst  the  number  of  our  wounded  pris- 
oners, general,"  said  the  other — "  a  young 
fellow  who,  it  was  said,  broke  his  arrest  to 
join  the  struggle  at  Goito,  but  whose  name 
or  rank  we  never  could  find  out,  for,  before 
being  taken,  he  had  torn  every  mark  of  his 
grade  from  cuff  and  collar." 

'•'  You  know  his  regiment,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  It  is  said  to  be  Prince  Paul  of 
Wiirtembcrg's." 

''What  i^s  he  like — what  may  be  his 
age  ?  "  asked  the  general,  hastily, 

"  To  pronounce  from  appearance,  he  is 
a  mere  boy — brown-haired  and  blue-eyed, 
and  wears  no  mustache." 

"  Where  is  he,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  old  man, 
with  a  suppressed  emotion. 

"  In  this  very  village.  He  was  forwarded 
here  last  night  by  a  special  order  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  has  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  his  fate,  and  requested  that  I 
should  take  measures,  while  restoring  him, 
without  exchange,  to  mention  the  signal 
bravery  of  his  conduct." 

"  The  duke's  conduct  is  w^orthy  of  a 
soldier  prince  ! "  said  the  general,  with 
feeling,  "  and,  in  my  master's  name,  I  beg 
to  thank  him." 

"  The  youth  is  at  the  temporary  liospital, 
but  knows  nothing  of  these  arrangements 
for  his  release.  Perhaps  the  tidings  will 
come  more  gratefully  to  his  ears  from  his 
own  countryman." 

"  It  is  kindly  spoken,  sir  ;  may  I  have 
the  honor  of  knowing  the  name  of  one  who 
has  made  this  interview  so  agreeable  by  his 
courtesy  ?  " 

"  My  name  at  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
general,  is  Count  de  Valetta  ;  but  I  have 
another  and  better  known  designation, 
before  I  pronounce  which,  I  Avould  gladly 
enlist  in  my  favor  whatever  I  might  of  your 
good  opinion." 

"All  this  sounds  like  a  riddle  to  me, 
Signor  Conte,"  said  the  general,  "  and  I 
am  but  a  plain  man,  little  skilled  at  un- 
raveling a  ditRculty." 

"  I  am  addressing  the  General  Count  von 
Auersberg,"  said  the  other.     "  Well,  sir,  it 


was  hearing  that  you  were  the  oflRcei 
selected  for  this  dnty  that  induced  me  to 
ask  I  might  be  appointed  also.  I  have 
been  most  anxious  to  meet  you.  and,  in  the 
accidents  of  a  state  of  war,  knew  not  how 
to  compass  my  object." 

The  old  general  bowed  politely,  and 
waited,  with  all  patience,  for  further  en- 
lightenment. 

•'  My  desire  for  this  meeting,  general, 
proceeds  from  my  wisli  to  exculpate  myself 
from  what  may  seem  to  have  been  an  un- 
qualified wrong  done  to  a  member  of  your 
family.     I  am  Prince  Alexis  Midchekoff." 

Auersberg  started  from  bis  chair  at  the 
words,  and  bent  a  look  of  angry  indignation 
at  the  speaker— an  expression  which  the 
Russian  bore  with  the  very  calmest  un- 
concern. 

"  If  I  am  to  resume  this  explanation," 
said  he,  coldly,  "  it  must  be  when  you  have 
reseated  yourself,  and  will  condescend  to 
hear  me  suitally." 

"  And  who  is  to  be  my  guarantee,  sir, 
that  I  am  not  to  listen  to  an  insult  ?  "  cried 
the  old  general,  passionately.  "  I  see  be- 
fore me  the  man  who  has  outraged  the 
honor  of  my  house.  You  know  well,  sir,  the 
custom;?  of  your  nation,  and  that  you  had 
no  right  to  accept  a  lady's  hand  in  betrothal 
without  the  ijermission  of  your  emperor." 

"  I  was  certain  to  obtain  it,"  was  the 
calm  answer. 

"So  certain,  that  it  has  been  refused — 
peremptorily,  flatly  refused." 

"  Very  true,  goneralt  The  refusal  came 
at  my  own  especial  request.  Nay,  sir,  I 
need  not  tell  you  these  words  convey  no 
insiilting  meaning — but  hear  me  patientlv 
before  you  pronounce.  The  facts  are  brief- 
ly these  : — ft  came  to  my  knowledge  that 
this  young  lady's  acceptance  of  me  proceeded 
entirely  from  considerations  of  fortune — 
that  she  had  been  greatly  influenced  by 
others,  and  strongly  urged  to  do  that 
which  might,  at  the  sacrifice  of  herself, 
benefit  her  family.  These  considerations 
were  not  very  flattering  to  me,  personally  ; 
but  I  should  have  overlooked  them,  trusting 
to  time  and  fortune  for  the  result,  had  I 
not  also  learnt  that  her  affections  wei'C 
bestowed  upon  another — a  young  English- 
man, with  whom  she  had  been  for  some 
domesticated,  whose  picture  she  jiossessed, 
and  from  whom  she  had  received  letters." 

"  Am  I  to  take  this  assertion  on  trust  ?  " 
cried  the  general. 

"  By  no  means,  sir.  This  is  the  picture, 
and  here  is  one  of  the  letters.  I  know  not 
if  there  have  been  many  others,  nor  can  I 
say  whether  she  has  replied  to  them.  It 
was  enough  for  me  that  I  discovered  I  had 
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no  claim  on  her  affection,  and  that  our 
marriage  would  bring  only  misery  on  both 
sides.  To  have  disclosed  those  facts  before 
the  world  would  of  course  have  exculjiatcd 
me,  but  have  injured  her.  I  therefore  took 
what  I  deemed  ;i  more  delicate  course,  and 
by  jDroviding  for  the  imperial  refusal,  I 
solved  a  difficulty  tliut  must  otlicrwise  have 
involved  her  in  deep  reproacli."  The  prince 
waited  some  seconds  for  tlie  general  to 
speak,  but  the  old  man  stood  like  one 
stunned  and  stupefied,  iniable  to  utter  a 
word.  At  last,  Midchekoff  resumed  :  "My 
master  fixed  a  sum  of  eighty  thousand 
roubles,  to  v/hich  I  at  once  assented,  as  a 
settlement  on  Mademoiselle  de  Dalton ; 
but  this,  I  grieve  to  say,  she  has  peremp- 
torily rejected." 

"  Has  she — has  she  done  this  ?  "  cried 
the  old  count.  "Then,  by  St.  Stephen! 
she  is  my  own  dear  child  forever  ;  come 
what  may,  there  is  no  disgrace  can  attach 
to  her." 

"I  had  hoped,  sir,"  said  Midchekoff, 
"  that  you  might  have  seen  this  matter  as 
I  did,  and  that  I  might  liave  counted  on 
your  advocating  what  is  simply  a  measure 
of  justice." 

"I  know  little  of  the  extent  to  which 
money  reparations  can  atone  for  injured 
feelings  or  wounded  honor.  My  life  has 
never  supplied  even  a  single  lesson  on  that 
score.  All  I  see  here  is  an  injury  on  either 
side.  Your  fault,  I  think,  has  been 
properly  expiated  ;  and  as  for  hers,  I  want 
no  other  justification  than  what  you  have 
told  mo.  Now,  where  is  she  ?  When  may 
I  see  her  ?  " 

"  I  had  given  orders  for  her  return  to 
Vienna,  with  the  intention  of  placing  her 
under  your  charge  ;  but  some  mistake  has 
ocourred,  and  her  departure  has  been  de- 
layed. A  second  courier  has,  however, 
been  despatched,  and  ere  this  she  will  have 
left  St.  Petersburg." 

"  You  have  acted  well  throughout, 
prince,"  said  the  old  general,  "and  i  shall 
owe  you  my  gratitude  for  the  remainder  of 
my  life:  not  for  the  delicacy  of  your  reserve, 
still  less  for  the  generous  character  of  your 
intentions,  but  because  you  have  shown  me 
that  this  girl  has  a  high-hoartod  sense  of 
honor,  and  is  a  thorougli  Dalton."  The 
old  man's  eyes  filled  up  with  tears,  and  he 
had  to  turn  away  to  hide  his  emotion. 

Midchekoff  rose  to  withdraw,  affecting 
to  busy  himself  with  the  papers  on  the 
table,  while  Auersberg  was  recovering  his 
self-possession.  This  did  not,  however, 
seem  an  easy  task,  for  the  old  general,  for- 
getting everything  save  Kate,  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hands,  and  was  lost  in  thought. 


The  prince  respected  his  emotion,  and 
withdrew  in  silence. 

So  much  was  the  old  General  von  Auers- 
berg absorbed  in  his  interest  for  Kate,  that 
ho  had  not  a  tliought  to  bestow  upon  the 
immediate  affairs  before  him.  It  was 
scarcely  a  few  weeks  since  he  had  received 
a  few  lines  from  herself,  telling  of  the  em- 
peror's refusal,  and  asking  for  his  advice. 
It  needed  all  his  long-pledged  devotion  to 
monarchy  to  enable  him  to  read  the  lines 
without  an  outbreak  of  passion  ;  and  his 
first  impulse  was  to  seek  out  the  man  who 
bad  so  grossly  insulted  his  house,  and  chal- 
lenge him  to  single  combat.  Later  reflec- 
tion showed  him  that  this  would  be  to  ar- 
raign the  conduct  of  the  emperor,  and  to 
call  in  question  the  judgment  of  a  crowned 
head.  Whde  agitated  by  these  opposite 
considerations,  there  came  another  and 
scarcely  less  sad  epistle  to  his  hand;  and  if 
the  writer  was  wanting  in  those  claims  to 
station  and  rank  which  had  sucli  hold  upon 
his  heart,  her  touching  words  and  simple 
style  moved  him  to  emotions  that  for  many 
a  year  seemed  to  have  slejDt  within  him. 

It  was  Nelly's  account  of  her  father's 
death,  told  in  her  own  unpretending  words, 
and  addressed  to  one  whom  she  recognized 
as  the  head  of  her  house.  She  dwelt  with 
gratitude  on  the  old  count's  kindness,  and 
said  how  often  her  father  had  recurred  to 
the  thought  of  his  protection  and  guidance 
to  Frank,  when  the  time  should  come  that 
would  leave  him  fatherless.  It  seemed 
as  if  up  to  this  point  she  had  written 
calmly  and  collectedly,  expressing  herself 
in  respectful  distance  to  one  so  much  above 
her.  No  sooner,  however,  had  she  penned 
Frank's  name,  than  all  this  reserve  gave 
way  before  the  gushing  torrent  of  her  feel- 
ings, and  she  proceeded  : 

"And,  oh,  sir!  is  not  the  hour  come 
when  that  protection  is  needed?  Is  not 
my  poor  brother  a  prisoner,  charged  with 
a  terrible  offense — no  less  than  treason  to 
his  emperor?  You,  who  are  yourself  a 
great  soldier,  can  say  if  such  is  like  to  be 
the  crime  of  one  well  born,  generous,  and 
noble  as  Frank,  whose  heart  ever  over- 
flowed to  all  who  served  him,  and  who,  in 
all  the  reckless  buoyancy  of  youth,  never 
forgot  his  hono]'.  Crafty  and  designing 
men — if  such  there  may  have  been  around 
him — might  possibly  have  thrown  their 
snares  over  him  ;  but  no  persuasion  nor 
seductions  could  have  made  him  a  traitor. 
'  See  what  the  Kaiser  has  made  Count 
Stephen  ! '  were  some  of  the  last  lines  he 
ever  wrote  to  me,  '  and,  perhaps,  one  day, 
another  Dalton  will  stand  as  high  in  the 
favor  of  his  master.'     His  whole  heart  ax"l 
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soul  were    in   his  soldier-life.      You,   sir,  i 
Avere  his  guide-star,  and,  thinking  of  you,  1 
how  could  lie  have  dreamed  of  disloyalty? 
They  tell  me  that,  in  troubled  times  like 
these,  when  many  liave  faltered   in    their 
allegiance,  such  accusations  are  rarely  well 
inquired  into,  and  that  courts-martial  deal ! 
peremptorily  with  the  prisoners  ;   but  you  ! 
will  not  suffer  my  brother  to  be  thus  tried  j 
and  judged.     You  will  remember  that  he  I 
,  is  a  stranger  in  tluit  landman  orphan — a  ' 
mere    boy,   too  —  friendless  —  no,   no,   not  [ 
friendless  —  forgive    me    the    ungracious  | 
word — he  who  bears  your  name,  and  car-  j 
ries   in   his   veins   your   blood,  cannot  be  \ 
called  friendless.     You  will  say,  perhaps,  ] 
how  defend  him  ? — how   reply   to  charges  ; 
which  will  be  made  with  all  the  force  of 
witness  and  circumstance?     I  answer,  hear  | 
his  own  story  of  liimself  ;  he  never  told  a 
lie — remember  that,  count — from   his   in- 
fancy upwards,  we,  who   lived   with   and 
about  him,  know  that  he  never  told  a  lie  ! 
If   the  accusation  be  just — and   oh  !  may 
God  avert  this  calamity — Frank  will  say  so. 
He  will  tell  how,  and  wlien,  and  why  this 
poison  of  disaffection  entered  his  heart;  he 
will  trace  out  liis  days  of  temptation,  and 
struggle,  and  fall,  without  a  shadow  of  con- 
cealment ;  and  if  this  sad  time  is  to  come, 
even  then  do  not  desert  him.     Bethink  you 
of   his  boyhood,  his  warm,  ardent  nature, 
burning  for  some  field  of   glorious  enter- 
prise, and  dazzled  by  visions   of   ])ersonal 
distinction !      How    could   he    jndge    the 
knotted  cpiestions  which  agitate  the  deepest 
minds  of  great  thinkers?     A  mere  pretense, 
a  well-painted  scene  of  oppression  or  suffer- 
ance, might  easily  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
a  boy  whose  impulses  have  more  than  once 
made  him   bestow^  on  the  passing   beggar 
the  little  hoardings  of  weeks.     And  yet, 
with  all  these,  ho  is  not  guilty — I   never 
can  believe  that  he  could  be!     Oh,  m',  you 
know  not,  as  I  know,  how  treason  in  him 
would  be  like  a  living  falsehood ;  how  the 
act  of  disloyalty  would  be  th3  utter  denial 
of   all   those   dreams   of   future   greatness 
which,  over  oar  humble  fireside,  were  his 
world !      To   serve   the   Kaiser — the  same 
gracious  master  who  had  rewarded  and  en- 
nobled our  great  kinsman— to  win  honors 
and  distinctions  that  should  rival  his ;  to 
make  our  ancient  name  hold  a  high  place 
in   the  catalogue   of   chivalrous  soldiers — 
these  were  Frank's  ambitions.     If  you  but 
knew  how  we,  his  sisters,  weak  and  timid 
girls,  seeking  the  quiet  paths  of  life,  where 
our  insignificance  might  easiest  be  shroud- 
ed— if  you  knew  how  we  grew  to  feel  the 
ardor  that  glowed  in  his  heart  and  actually 
caught  up  the  enthusiasm  that  swelled  the 


young  soldier's  bosom !  You  h;ivc  seen  the 
world  well  and  long;  and,  I  ask,  is  this  the 
clay  of  which  traitors  are  fashioned  ?  Be 
a  father  to  liim,  then,  who  has  none  ;  and 
may  God  let  you  feel  all  the  hajjpiness  a 
child's  affection  can  bestow  in  return  ! 

"Wo  are  a  sad  heritage,  Sir  Count !  for 
I  must  now  plead  for  another,  not  less  a 
prisoner  than  my  poor  brother.     Kate  is  in 
a  durance,  which,  if  more  splendid,  is  sad 
as  his.   The  ceremony  of  betrothal — which, 
if  I  am  rightly  told,  is  a  mere  ceremonial — 
has  consigned  her  to  a  distant  land,  and  a 
life  of  dreary  seclusion.    There  is  no  longer 
a  reason  for  this.     The   sacrifice  that  she 
was  willing  to  make  can   now  confer   no 
benefit  on  him  who  sleeps  in   the  church- 
yard.    The  prince  has  shown  towards  her  a 
degree  of  indifference  which  will  well  war- 
rant this  breach.    Tliere  was  no  affection  on 
either  side, -and  it  would  be  but  to  ratify  a 
falsehood   to  pledge    fidelity.     You  alone 
have  influence  to  effect  this.     She  will  hear 
your    counsels,    and     follow    them     with 
I  respect,  and  the  prince  will  scarcely  oppose 
I  what    his  conduct  seems  to  favor.      This 
j  done,  Sir  Count,  let  Kate  be  your  daughter; 
{  and  oh  !  in  all  the  glory  of  your  great  suc- 
cesses, what  have  you  gained  to  compare 
with  this  ?     She  loves  you  already — she  has 
told  me  of  the   affectionate   gentleness  of 
your  manner,  the  charm  of  your  chivalrous 
sentiments,  and  a  nobility  marked  by  every 
word  and  every  gesture.     Think,  then,  of 
the  unbought  devotion  of  such  a  child — 
your  own  by  blood  and  adoj^tion — loving, 
tending,  and  ministering  to  j-ou.     Think 
of  the  proud  beating  of  your  heart  as  she 
leans  upon  your  arm,  and  think  of  the  hap- 
piness, as.  she  throws  around  your  solitary 
fireside  all  the  charm  of   a  home  !     How 
seldom  is  it  that  generosity  doubles   itself 
in  its  reward,  but  here  it  will  be  so.     You 
will  be  loved,  and  you  will  be  happy.  With 
two  such  children,  guided  by  your  influence, 
and  elevated  by  your  example,  what  would 
be  your  happiness,  and  what  their  fortune! " 
In  all  thesG  pleadings  for  those  she  loved 
so  dearly,  no  allusion  ever  was  made  by  her 
to  her  own  condition.     A  few  lines  at  the 
very  end  of  the  letter  were  all  that  referred 
to  herself.     They  were  couched  in  words  of 
much   humility,    excusing   herself  for  the 
boldness  of  the  appeal  she  had  made,  and 
apologizing  for  the  hardihood  with  which 
it  might  be  said  she  had  urged  her  request, 
"But  you  will  forgive — you  have  already 
forgiven  me.  Sir  Count,"  wrote  she  ;  "  my 
unlettered  style  and  my  trembling  fijigers 
have  shown  you  that   my  task  must  have 
lain  near  to  my  heart,  or  I  had  not  dared  to 
undertake  it.     My  life  has  been  silent  in  a 
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sphere  of  humble  duties  and  humble  com- 
panionship. How  easily,  then,  may  1  have 
transgressed  tlio  limits  of  the  deference 
that  should  separate  us  !  I  can  but  answer 
for  my  own  heart,  within  which  there  exists 
towards  you  but  the  one  feeling  of  devotion 
— deep  and  hopeful. 

"  If  in  your  kindness  you  should  ever  be- 
stow a  thought  upon  me,  \o\\  will  like  to 
know  that  I  am  well  c  nd  happy.  Too  lowly 
in  condition,  too  rude  in  manners,  to  share 
the  fortune  of  those  I  love  so  dearl}',  I 
would  yet  delight  to  hear  of  and  from  them, 
to  know  that  they  still  bear  me  in  their  af- 
fection, and  think  with  fondness  on  poor 
lame  Nelly.  Even  the  blessing  of  their 
jiresence  Avould  not  repay  me  for  the  wrong 
I  should  do  them  by  my  companionship, 
for  I  am  a  peasant  girl,  as  much  from 
choice  as  nature.  Still,  the  sister's  heart 
tlirobs  strongly  within, the  coarse  bodice, 
and,  as  1  sit  at  my  work,  Frank  and  Kate 
will  bear  me  company  and  cheer  my  solitary 
hours. 

"  My  humble  skill  is  amply  sufficient  to 
supply  all  my  wants,  were  tliey  far  greater 
than  habit  has  made  them.  I  live  in  a 
land  dear  to  mc  by  associations  of  thought 
and  feeling,  surrounded  by  those  of  a  con- 
dition like  my  own,  and  who  love  and  re- 
gard me.  I  am  not  without  my  share  of 
duties,  too — your  kindness  would  not  vv^ish 
more  for  me.  Farewell,  then.  Sir  Count. 
Your  high-hearted  nature  has  taught  you 
to  tread  a  lofty  path  in  life,  and  strive — 
and  with  great  success — for  the  great  re- 
wards of  merit.  Jt  will  be  a  j^leasure  to 
you  yet  to  know,  that  in  this  country  of 
your  adoption  there  are  humble  prizes  for 
humble  aspirants,  and  that  one  of  these  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  Nelly  Dalton. 

''Any  letter  addressed  'To  the  care  of 
Andreas  Brennen,  JudenGasse,  Innspruck,' 
will  reacli  me  safely.  I  need  not  say  with 
what  gratitude  I  should  receive  it." 

Such  were  the  lines  which  reached  the 
old  count's  hand  on  the  very  day  he  set  out 
with  his  detachment  for  Vienna.  Over- 
come by  shame  and  sorrow  at  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  Frank  Dalton's  treason,  he  had 
demanded  of  the  Minister  of  AVar  his  own 
act  of  retirement  from  the  army,  and  for 
some  months  had  passed  a  life  of  privacy  in 
a  little  village  on  the  Styrian  frontier.  Tlie 
wide-spread  disaffection  of  the  Austrian 
l)rovinces — the  open  revolt  of  Prague — the 
more  .threatening  aspect  of  Hungary,  and 
the  formida])le  struggle  then  going  on  in 
Lombardy,  had  called  back  into  active  life 
almost  all  the  retired  servants  of  the  mon- 


archy. To  give  way  to  private  grief  at  such 
a  moment  seemcdlike  an  act  of  disloyalty, 
and,  throwing  off  "every  mere  personal  con- 
sideration, the  old  soldier  rejiaired  to  the 
capital,  and  presented  himself  at  the  levee 
of  the  Archduke  Joseph.  Ho  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  Covered  with  years  as  he 
was,  no  man  enjoyed  more  of  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  soldiery,  who  regarded 
him  as  one  tried  and  jiroved  by  the  great 
wars  of  the  empire — a  colonel  of  Wagram 
was  both  a  patriarch  and  a  hero.  It  was 
of  great  consequence,  too,  at  that  precise 
conjuncture,  to  rally  round  tlie  throne  all 
that  were  distinguished  for  fealty  and  de- 
votion. He  was  immediately  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  division  of  the  army,  and 
ordered  to  set  out  for  Italy. 

The  complicated  nature  of  the  politics  of 
the  jDeriod — the  mixture  of  just  demand 
and  armed  menace — the  blending  up  of  fair 
and  reasonable  expectations  with  impractic- 
able or  impossible  concessions,  had  so' dis- 
turbed the  minds  of  men,  that  few  were 
able,  by  their  own  unaided  judgment,  to 
distinguish  on  which  side  lay  right  and  jus- 
tice ;  nor  was  it  easy,  from  the  changeful 
councils  of  the  monarch,  to  know  whether 
the  loyalty  of  to-day  might  not  be  pro- 
nounced treason  to-morrow.  Many  of  the 
minor  movements  of  the  time — even  the 
great  struggle  of  the  Hungarians — origi- 
nated in  a  spontaneous  burst  of  devotion  to 
the  emperor — to  be  afterwards  converted  by 
the  dark  and  wily  policy  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous leader  into  open  rebellion.  No 
wonder,  then,  if,,  in  such  difficult  and  em- 
barrassing circumstances,  many  strayed  un- 
consciously from  the  paths  of  duty — some, 
misled  by  specious  dreams  of  nationality  ; 
others,  from  symj^athy  with  what  thc}^ 
thought  the  weaker  party ;  and  others, 
again,  by  the  force  of  mere  companionshi]), 
or  contact.  In  this  way,  few  famib"es  were 
to  be  found  where  one  or  mere  had  not 
joined  the  patriotic  party,  and  all  the  ties 
of  affection  were  Aveak  in  comparison  with 
the  headlong  force  of  poi)ular  enthusiasm. 
The  old  General  von  Auersberg  knew  noth- 
ing of  these  gTeat  changes  ;  no  news  of 
them  had  reached  his  retirement  ;  so  that 
when  he  rejoined  the  army  he  was  shocked 
to  see  how  many  had  fallen  away  and  de- 
serted from  the  ancient  standard  of  the 
Kaiser.  Many  a  high  name  and  many  an 
ancient  title  were  more  than  suspected 
amongst  the  Hungarian  nobility  ;  while  in 
Italy,  they  who  most  largely  enjoyed  the 
conlidonce  of  the  government  were, to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents. 

It  might  be  sui)poscd   that  these  things 
would  have  in  some  degree  reconciled  the 
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old  count  to  the  imputed  treason  of  his 
nephew,  and  that  ho  would  have  found 
some  consolation  at  least  in  the  generality 
of  the  misfortune.  Not  so,  however.  His 
mind  viewed  the  matter  in  a  different  light. 
He  was  willing  to  concede  much  to  mis- 
taken feelings  of  nationality,  and  to  associa- 
tions with  a  time  of  former  independence  ; 
but  these  motives  could  have  no  relation  to 
one  who  came  into  the  service  as  he  himself 
and  Frank  did — soldiers  by  the  grace  and 
favor  of  the  em]ieror. 

The  blot  this  treason  left  upon  his  name 
was  then  a  sore  affliction  to  one  whose  wliole 
aim  in  life  had  been  to  transmit  an  hoii- 
orablo  re])utation  and  an  unshaken  fidel- 
ity behind  him.  His  reasoning  was  thus  : 
— "  Wc  have  no  claims  of  ancient  services 
to  the  monarchy  to  adduce — our  ancestors 
never  proved  their  devotion  to  the  house 
of  Hapsburg  in  times  past — we  must  be 
talvQn  for  what  our  own  deeds  stamp  us." 
With  this  decisive  judgment  he  Avas  ready 
to  see  Frank  delivered  before  a  court,  tried 
and  sentenced,  without  offering  one  word 
in  his  behalf.  "  This  done,"  thought  he, 
"  it  remains  but  for  me  to  show  that  I  have 
made  the  only  expiation  in  my  power,  and 
paid  with  my  heart's  blood  for  another's 
fault." 

Such  was  the  resolve  with  which  he 
crossed  the  Alps — a  resolve  defeated  for  the  i 
moment  by  discovering  that  Frank  was  no  { 
longer  a  prisoner,  but  had  made  his  escape  ; 
in  some  unexplained  manner  on  the  event- ; 
ful  day  of  Goito. 

This  disappointment,  and  the  still  sadder  j 
tidings  of  the  emperor's  withheld  permission  i 
to  Kate's  mariage,   came  to  his   ears    the  I 
same  day — the  most  sorrowful,  perhaps,  of  i 
his  whole  life.     His  honorable  fame  as  a  i 
soldier  tarnished — his  high  ambition  for  a  : 
great  alliance  dashed  by  disappointment — 
he   fell   back    for   consolation    upon   poor ', 
Nelly's  letter.     The    weak    point    of  his; 
character  had  ever  been  a  dread  of  what  he  i 
called  his  Irish  cousins — the   notion  that 
his  successes  and  supposed  wealth  would 
draw  upon  him  a  host  of  hungry  and  im- 
portunate relatives,  eager  to  profit  by  the  i 
hard-won    honors   of   his   unaided   career.  I 
And  although  year  ofter  year  rolled  on,  and  j 
no  sign  was  made,  nor  any  token   given, 
that  he  was  remembered  in  the  land  of  his  ' 
forefathers,  the  terror  was  still  fresh  in  his ; 
mind  ;  and  when    at   last    Peter   Dakon's 
letter  reached  him,  he  read  the  lines  in  a 
torrent  of  anger — the  accumulation  of  long 
years  of  anticipation,     Nelly's  epistle  was  a  j 
complete  enigma  to  him — she  was  evidently 
unprotected,  and  yet  not  selfish — she  was  in  i 
the  very  humblest  circumstances,  and  never  ! 


asked  for  assistance — she  was  feelingly  alive 
to  every  sorrow  of  her  brother  and  sister, 
and  had  not  one  thought  for  her  own  ca- 
lamities. What  could  all  this  mean  ? — was 
it  any  new  phase  or  form  of  su])})lication, 
or  was  it  really  that  tiiere  did  exist  one  in 
the  world  wliose  poverty  Avas  above  v/calth, 
and  whose  simple  nature  was  more  exalted 
than  rank  or  station  ?  With  all  these  con- 
flicting thoughts,  and  all  the  emotions 
which  succeeded  to  the  various  tidings  he 
had  heard,  tlie  old  count  sat  overwhelmed 
by  the  cares  that  pressed  upon  him  ;  nor 
v/as  it  for  some  hours  after  Midchekoff's 
departure  that  he  could  rally  his  faculties 
to  be   ''  tip  and  doing." 

The  buzz  and  murmur  of  voices  in  an 
outer  room  first  recalled  him  to  active 
tliought,  and  he  learned  that  several  offi- 
cers, recently  exchanged,  had  come  to  offer 
their  thanks  for  his  kind  intervention. 
The  duty,  which  was  a  mere  ceremony, 
passed  over  rapidly,  and  he  v/as  once  more 
alone,  when  he  heard  the  slow  and  heavy 
tread  of  a  foot  ascending  the  stairs,  one  by 
one,  stopping  at  intervals  too,  as  though 
the  effort  was  one  of  great  labor.  Like 
the  loud  ticking  of  a  clock  to  the  watchful 
ears  of  sickness,  there  was  something  in  the 
measured  monotony  of  the  sounds  that 
grated  and  jarred  his  irritated  nerves,  and 
he  called  out  harshly. 

"  Who  comes  there  ?" 

No  answer  was  returned  ;  and,  after  the 
pause  of  a  few  seconds,  the  same  sound  re- 
curred. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  cried  the  old  man, 
louder ;  and  a  faint,  i^naudible  attempt  at 
reply  followed. 

And  now,  provoked  by  the  interruj^tion, 
he  arose  to  see  the  cause,  when  the  door 
slowly  opened,  and  Frank  stood  before  him, 
2)ale  and  bloodless,  with  one  arm  in  a  sling, 
and  supi^ortiug  himself  on  a  stick  with  the 
other.  His  wasted  limbs  but  half  filled  his 
clothes  ;  while  in  his  lusterless  eye  and 
quivering  lip  there  seemed  the  signs  of 
coming  death. 

With  an  instinct  of  kindness,  the  old 
general  drew  out  a  chair  and  pressed  the 
poor  boy  down  upon  it.  The  youth  kissed 
the  hand  as  it  touched  him,  and  then 
heaved  a  heavA'  sigh. 

"This  exertion  Avas  unfit  for 
poor  boy,"  said  the  count,  kindly, 
should  not  have  permitted   you 
your  bed." 

"  It  was  my  fault,  not  theirs, 
I  heard  that  you  were  about  to  leave  the 
village  without  coming  to  the  hospital,  and 
I  thought,  as,  perhaps — "  here  his  voice 
faltered,    and  a  gulping  fullness   of    the 
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throat  seemed  almost  to  choke  liim — "that 
as,  perhaps,  we  might  never  meet  again  in 
this  world,  I  ought  to  make  one  etfort  to 
see  you,  and  tell  you  that  1  am  not,  nor 
ever  was,  a  traitor  !  " 

As  though  the  effort  had  exhausted  all 
his  strengtli,  his  arms  dropped  as  he  said 
the  words;  his  head  fell  forward,  and  he 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  not 
the  old  general  caught  him  in  his  arms. 

"  You  are  too  weak,  too  ill,  for  all  this, 
my  poor  fellow,"  said  the  count,  as  he  held 
the  boy's  hand  in  his  own,  and  gazed  affec- 
tionately at  him. 

"  True,  ever  true,"  muttered  the  youth, 
with  half-closed  lids. 

'*'  I  will  hear  all  this  when  you  are  better, 
Frank — when  you  are  strong,  and  able  to 
declare  it  manfully  and  openly.  I  will  bless 
you  with  my  heart's  warmest  blessing  for 
the  words  that  restore  us  both  to  fair  fame 
and  honor  ;  but  you  must  not  speak  more 
now. " 

The  boy  bent  his  liead,  in  token  of  sub- 
mission, but  never  spoke. 

*•'  It  will  be  the  proudest  hour  of  my  life, 
Frank,  when  you  can  throw  off  this  re- 
proach, and  stand  forth  a  thorough  Dalton, 
unshaken  in  truth  and  honor.  But,  to  do 
this,  you  must  be  calm  and  quiet  now — not 
speak,  nor  even  think,  of  these  things.  You 
shall  remain  with  me," 

Here  the  boy's  tears  fell  upon  the  old 
man's  hand.  For  a  second  or  two  not  a 
word  was  spoken.*    At  last  he  went  on  : 

"  Yes  ;  you  shall  not  leave  me  from  this 
hour.  Our  fortunes  are  the  same.  With 
you  it  remains  to  show  that  we  are  worthy 
soldiers  of  our  Kaiser." 

Frank  pressed  the  old  count's  hand  upon 
his  heart,  as  though  to  call  its  very  pulses 
to  bear  witness  to  his  fealty.  This  simple 
action  seemed  to  have  exhausted  his  last 
energy,  for  he  now  sank  back  in  his  chair 
and  fainted. 

The  excitement  he  had  gone  through 
appeared  to  have  utterly  prostrated  him, 
for  he  now  lay  for  hours  motionless  and 
unconscious..  Except  a  heavy  sigh  at  long 
intervals,  he  gave  no  sign  of  life  ;  and  the 
surgeons,  having  exhausted  all  their  re- 
sources to  stimulate  him,  gave  but  faint 
hope  of  his  recovery.  They  who  only 
knew  the  old  count  as  the  stern  soldier — 
bold,  abrupt,  and  peremi)tory — could  not 
conceive  by  what  magic  he  had  been 
changed  into  a  mold  of  almost  womanly 
tenderness.  There  was  no  care  he  did  not 
bestow  on  the  sick  youth.  The  first  sur- 
geons of  the  staff  were  sent  for,  and  all  that 
skill  and  affection  could  suggest  were  en- 
listed in  his  service.     The  case,  however. 


was  of  gloomy  presage.  It  was  the  relapse 
fever  after  a  wound,  aggravated  by  mental 
causes  of  deep  influence. 

The  greatest  sympathy  was  felt  for  the 
old  count's  position.  His  comrades  came 
or  sent  frequently  to  him  ;  kind  messages 
reached  him  from  quarters  wherein  once 
lay  all  his  pride  and  glory  ;  and  a  young 
archduke  came  himself  to  offer  his  new 
litter  to  convey  Frank  to  Verona,  where 
the  imperial  headquarters  %vere  stationed. 
These  were  the  very  flatteries  which  once 
Von  Auersberg  would  have  prized  above  all 
that  wealth  could  give — these  were  the 
kind  of  recognitions  by  which  he  measured 
his  own  career  in  life,  making  him  to  feel 
where  he  stood  ;  but  now  one  grief  had  so 
absorbed  him,  he  scarcely  noticed  them. 
He  could  not  divest  his  mind,  either,  of 
the  thought  that  the  boy's  fate  was  in- 
tended as  a  judgment  on  himself  for  his 
own  cold  and  ungenerous  treatment  of 
him.  ''  I  forgot,"  would  he  say  to  him- 
self— "  I  forgot  that  he  was  not  a  castaway 
like  myself.  I  forgot  that  the  youth  had 
been  trained  up  amidst  the  flow  of  affec- 
tionate intercourse,  loving  and  beloved, 
and  I  compared  his  jjosition  .with  my 
own  ! " 

And  such  was  in  reality  the  very  error 
he  committed.  He  believed  that,  by  sub- 
jecting. Frank  to  all  the  hard  rubs  which 
once  had  been  his  own  fate,  he  was  secur- 
ing the  boy's  future  success  ;  forgetting, 
the  while,  how  w^idely  different  were  their 
two  natures,  and  that  the  affections  which 
are  molded  by  habits  of  family  association 
are  very  unlike  the  temperament  of  one 
unfriended  and  unaided,  seeking  his  for- 
tune with  no  other  guidance  than  a  bold 
heart  and  a  strong  will.  The  old  count 
was  not  the  only  one,  nor  will  he  be  the 
last,  to  fall  into  this  mistake  ;  and  it  may 
be  as  well  to  take  a  warning  from  his  error, 
and  learn  that,  for  success  in  the  remote 
and  less  trodden  paths  of  life,  the  warm 
affections  that  attach  to  home  and  family 
are  sad  obstacles. 

It  was  ten  days  before  Frank  could  be 
removed,  and  then  he  was  carried  in  a  lit- 
ter, arriving  in  Verona  on  the  fourth  day. 
From  his  watchful  cares  beside  the  sick- 
bed, the  old  general  was  now  summoned 
to  take  part  in  the  eventful  councils  of  the 
period.  A  great  and  mojnentous  crisis  had 
arrived,  and  the  whole  fate,  not  only  of 
Austria,  but  of  Europe,  depended  on  the 
issue.  The  successes  of  the  Italian  arms 
had  been,  up  to  this  point,  if  not  decisive, 
at  least  sufficiently  important  to  make  the 
result  a  question  of  doubt.  If  the  levies 
contributed  by  the  States  of  the  Church 
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and  Tuscany  were  insignificant  in  a  vv^ar- 
like  point  of  view,  they  were  most  expres- 
sive signs  of  popular  feeling  at  least. 
Austria,  besides,  was  assailed  on  every 
flank  ;  with  open  treason  in  her  capital  ; 
and  the  troops  which  might  have  con- 
quered Lombiirdy  were  marching  north- 
ward on  Prague,  or  turning  eastward 
towards  Hungary.  It  then  became  a  grave 
question  Avhether,  even  at  tlie  cost  of  the 
whole  Milanais,  a  peace  should  not  be  at 
once  concluded,  and  Austria  merely  stipu- 
late for  certain  commercial  advantages,  and 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Venetian 
States.  If  the  more  dispassionate  heads 
that  rule  cabinets  saw  Avisdom  in  this  plan, 
the  warmer  and  less  calculating  hearts  of 
soldiers  deemed  it  a  base  humiliation. 
Long  accustomed  to  treat  the  Italians  with 
a  haughty  contempt,  they  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  recognizing  them  as  equals, 
not  to  say  superiors.  There  were  thus  two 
parties  in  the  council :  the  one  eager  for  a 
speedy  termination  of  the  war,  and  the 
other' burning  to  erase  the  memory  of  late 
defeats,  and  win  back  the  fair  provinces  of 
their  emperor.  To  such  an  extent  had  this 
spirit  of  discordance  at  last  gone  that  the 
cabinet  orders  of  Vienna  were  more  than 
once  overruled  at  headquarters,  and  the 
very  decrees  of  the  government  slighted 
by  the  commander-in-chief.  It  was  a  time 
of  independent  will  and  personal  respon- 
sibility ;  and  probably  to  this  accident  is 
owing  the  salvation  of  the  imperial  house. 

At  last,  when  the  sympathies  of  France 
and  England  with  the  cause  of  Italy  be- 
came more  than  a  mere  suspicion — when 
troops  marched  southward  towards  the 
Alps,  and  diplomatic  messages  traversed 
Europe,  counseling,  in  all  the  ambiguous 
courtesy  of  red  tape,  "  wise  and  reasonable 
concessions  to  the  fair  demands  of  a  people," 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  hastily  despatched 
an  envoy  to  Lombardy,  with  orders  to  con- 
cert with  the  generals,  and  treat  for  a 
peace. 

Had  a  squadron  of  the  enemy  dashed 
through  the  streets  of  Verona,  they  could 
not  have  created  one  half  the  dismay  that 
did  the  arrival  of  the  caleche  which  con- 
veyed the  imperial  commissioner.  The 
old  field-marshal  had  just  returned  from  a 
review  of  the  troops,  who,  as  usual  when 
he  appeared,  were  wild  Avith  enthusiasm, 
when  an  officer  of  his  staif  announced  the 
presence  of  the  envoy,  and  m  a  low  whisper 
added  the  object  of  his  mission.  A  council 
was  speedily  called,  and  Von  Auersberg 
Bpecially  invited  to  be  present  and  assist  in 
its  deliberations. 

The  discussion  lasted  several  hours;  and, 


however  unshaken  in  liojie  and  resolute  in 
will  the  old  marshals  of  the  empire,  they 
found  themselves  no  match  in  argument 
for  the  wily  civilian,  who,  displaying  before 
them  tlie  financial  emlmiTassmcnts  of  the 
state,  showed  that  war  implied  bankruptcy, 
and  that  even  victory  might  mean  ruin. 
The  great  questions  of  imperial  policy, 
which  in  their  zeal  they  had  overlooked, 
were  strongly  pressed  upon  them,  and  that 
pul)lic  opinion  of  Europe,  which  they  lutd 
only  fancied  a  bugbear  and  a  mockery,  was 
represented  as  the  formidable  expression  of 
the  gi'cat  family  of  mankind,  on  the  con- 
duct of  one  of  its  own  memljers.  With  all 
this,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  reconcile  a  bold 
soldier,  at  tlie  head  of  a  splendid  army,  to 
retire  from  the  field,  to  confess  himself 
beaten,  and  to  acknowledge  defeat,  with 
an  assured  sense  of  victory  in  his  heart. 
The  evening  closed  in,  and  still  they  sat  in 
debate.  Some  had  exchanged  opposition 
for  a  dogged  and  cold  silence;  others  had 
modified  their  viov.^s  to  a  kind  of  half-con- 
cession; while  a  few  rallied  around  their 
old  chief,  with  a  mistaken  determination 
to  have  one  more  dash  at  the  enemy,  should 
the  peace  be  ratified  on  the  day  after.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  "  commissioner"  had 
been  fully  prepared  for  every  phase  of  this 
opposition;  he  combated  every  argument  in 
turn,  and  addressed  himself  with  readiness 
to  every  objection  that  was  oifered.  At 
last,  when,  m  a  burst  of  mortification  and 
anger,  the  old  field-marshrfl  arose  from  the 
table,  and  declared  that,  come  what  might, 
it  should  never  be  said  that  he  had  lost  the 
provinces  of  his  master,  the  other  stole 
close  beside  him,  and  whispered  a  few  words 
in  his  ear.  The  old  man  started — his  rugged, 
weather-beaten  face  twitched  with  a  short, 
convulsive  movement,  and  he  thrcAV  him- 
self dov/n  into  a  chair,  with  a  muttered 
oath  on  his  lips. 

There  was  now  a  dead  silence  in  the 
chamber;  every  eye  was  turned  stealthily 
towards  the  old  general,  by  whose  counsels 
they  were  wont  to  be  guided;  but  he  never 
spoke  a  word,  and  sat  with  his  hands  rest- 
ing on  his  sword-hilt,  the  rattle  of  the 
scabbard  against  the  belt,  as  it  shook  be- 
neath his  hand,  being  the  only  sound 
heard. 

They  are  dreadful  moments  in  life  when 
men  of  high  and  daring  courage  see  the 
trust  they  have  long  reposed  in  Ijold  and 
vigorous  measures  rejected,  and  in  its  stead 
wily  and  crafty  counsels  adopted  and 
followed.  This  was  such  a  moment;  and 
the  old  wari-iors,  tried  in  many  a  battle- 
field, scarcely  dared  to  meet  each  other's 
eyes,  from  very  shame  and  sorrow.     It  was 
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just  the^i  tliat  the  sliarp,  quick  trot  of 
horses  was  lieard  from  without,  and  the 
jingling  sound  of  bells  announced  a  post- 
carriage.  Scarcely  had  it  stopped,  when 
an  aid-de-cauip  entered,  and  whispered  a 
few  words  to  the  lield-marshal. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  old  man,  i)cevishly  ; 
*'we  arc  marching  on  to  dishonor  fast 
enough.  AVc  w  ant  no  priestly  aid  to  hasten 
our  steps!" 

The  young  officer  appeared  to  hesitate, 
and  still  lingered  in  the  chamber. 

"It  is  your  friend,theabbe,has  arrived," 
said  the  general,  addressing  the  "commis- 
sioner," "  and  I  have  said  we  can  dispense 
with  his  arguments.  He  can  add  little  to 
what  you  have  so  ably  spoken;  and  if  Ave 
are  to  depose  our  arms,  let  it  be  at  the 
bidding  of  our  emjieror,  and  not  at  the  beck 
of  a  priest." 

"  But  D'Esmonde  must  have  come  from 
the  south,"  interposed  the  civilian;  "  he 
may  have  some  tidings  worth  hearing." 

"  Let  him  come  in,  then,"  said  the  field- 
marshal',  abruptly;  and  the  officer  retired. 

D'Esmonde  had  scarcely  passed  the 
threshold,  wdien  his  quick,  keen  glance 
around  the  room  revealed  to  him  the  nature 
of  their  gloomy  counsels.  A  dogged  look 
of  submission  sat  on  every  face,  and  the 
wily  priest  read  in  their  fallen  countenances 
all  the  bitterness  of  defeat. 

The  stern  coldness  of  the  reception  that 
met  him  never  abashed  the  abbe  in  the 
least,  and  he  made  his  compliments  to  the 
principal  personages  of  the  council  with  a 
suave  dignity,  the  very  opposite  to  their 
uncourteous  manner.  Even  when  he  had 
completed  the  little  circle  of  his  attentions, 
and  stood  in  expectation  of  a  request  to  be 
seated,  his  air  was  calm  and  unembarrassed, 
although  not  a  word,  or  even  agesture.gave 
the  invitation.  All  felt  that  this  should 
come  from  the  field-marshal  himself,  and 
none  dared  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  his 
rank.  Too  deeply  lost  in  his  own  brooding 
thoughts  to  attend  to  anything  else,  the 
old  general  sat  still,  with  his  head  bent 
down  over  the  hilt  of  his  saber. 

"  His  Holiness  commissions  me  to  greet 
you,  Herr  Feld-Marshal,"  said  the  abbe,  in 
a  low,  soft  voice,  "  and  to  say  that  those 
ancient  medals  you  once  spoke  of  shall  be 
speedily  transmitted  to  your  palace  at 
Milan." 

"  My  palace  at  Milan,  sir  !  "  exclaimed 
the  old  man,  fiercely.  "  When  shall  I -see 
that  city  again?  Ask  that  gentleman 
yonder,  who  has  just  arrived  from  Vienna, 
what  the  Cabinet  counsels  are:  he  will  tell 
you  the  glorious  tidings  that  the  army  will 
read  to-morrow  in  a  general  order!" 


"  I  have  later  news  than  even  his!  "  said 
the  abbe,  coolly  seating  himself  at  the 
tabic,  and  placing  a  roll  of  papers  before 
him..  "Baron  Brockhausen,"  said  he, 
addressing  the  "  commissioner,"  "  if  I 
mistake  nqt,  left  Vienna  on  the  ninth, 
reached  Innspruck  the  eleventh,  stayed 
there  till  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth,  and 
only  reached  here  some  hours  ago.  The 
Prince  Minister,  consequently,  was  unaware 
that,  on  the  tenth.  General  Durando  Avas 
recalled  by  the  Pope  ;  that,  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  Pepe  received  a  similar 
order  from  the  King  cf  Naples  ;  that  the 
Tuscan  Levies  and  the  Polish  Legion  have 
been  remanded;  and  that  Piedmont  stands 
alone  in  the  contest,  with  a  disorganized 
army  and  divided  counsels!  These!"  said 
he,  pointing  to  the  letters  before  him — 
"these  are  copies  of  the  documents  I  refer 
to.  You  will  see  from  these  that  the  right 
flank  of  the  Piedmontesc  army  is  open  and 
unprotected;  that,  except  the  banditti  of 
Eome  and  Tuscany,  there  are  no  troops 
:between  this  and  Ferrara  ;  and  if  the  rein- 
forcements that  are  now  halted  in  the  Tyrol 
be  but  hurried  down,  a  great  and  decisive 
blow  may  be  dealt  at  once." 

"Bey'm  Blitzen!  you  ought  to  have  been 
a  general  of  brigade,  priest!"'  cried  the  old 
field-marshal,  as  he  clasped  his  hand  in 
both  his  own,  and  pressed  it  Avitli  delight. 
"  These  are  the  noblest  Avords  I  have  heard 
to-day.  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  rising, 
"there  is  little  more  for  a  council  to  do. 
You  will  return  at  once  to  your  several 
brigades.  Schrann's  eight  battalions  of 
infantry,  Avith  two  of  feld-jtigers,  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  march  to-morrow; 
the  ReuES  hussars  to  form  escort  to  the 
light  artillery  on  the  Viccnza  road  ;  all  the 
other  cavalry  to  take  up  position  to  the 
right,  towards  Peschiera." 

This  means  a  renewal  of  hostilities, 
then?"  said  the  commissioner. 

"  It  means  that  I  will  win  back  the 
provinces  of  my  emperor.  Let  him  dis- 
pose of  them  after  as  he  pleases."  And, 
so  saying,  he  left  the  room,  followed  by 
the  other  officers. 


CHAPTER   LXVIL 

PLOTS,    POLITICS,    AND   PRIESTCRAFT. 

It  would  conduce  but  little  to  the  busi- 
ness of  our  story  Avere  Ave  to  follow  the 
changeful  fortunes  of  the  Avar,  and  trace 
the  current  of  events  Avhich  marked  that 
important  campaign.      The  struggle  itself 
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is  already  well  known,  tlie  secret  liistory  of 
the  contest  has  yet  to  be  written.  We  liave 
hinted  at  some  of  the  machinations  wliich 
provoked  the  conflict;  we  have  shown  the 
deep  game  by  wliieh  democracy  was  nrged 
on  to  its  own  destrnction;  •  and,  by  the 
trium])h  of  absohitism,  the  return  of  the 
Church  to  lier  ancient  rule  provided  and 
secured;  we  have  vaguely  shadowed  out  the 
dark  wiles  by  which  freedom  and  anarchy 
were  inseparably  confounded,  and  the 
cause  of  liberty  was  made  to  seem  the  denial 
of  all  religion.  It  would  take  us  too  far 
away  from  the  humble  track  of  our  tale 
were  we  to  dwell  on  this  theme,  or  stop  to 
adduce  the  various  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  our  assumption.  We  pass  on,  therefore, 
and  leave  D'Esmonde  tlie  task  of  chroni- 
cling some  of  the  results  of  that  memorable 
period. 

The  letter,  from  wiiich  we  propose  to 
make  some  extracts,  was  addressed,  like  his 
former  one,  to  his  Irish  correspondent,  and 
opened  with  a  kind  of  thanksgiving  over 
the  glorious  events  of  the  preceding  few 
weeks,  wherein  victory  succeeded  victory, 
and  the  Anstrians  once  again  became  the 
masters  of  haughty  Milan.  We  jjass  over 
the  exulting  description  the  abbe  gave  of 
the  discord  and  dissension  in  the  patriotic 
ranks;  the  reckless  charges  of  treachery 
made  against  Carlo  Alberto  himself,  for  not 
undertaking  the  defense  of  a  city  destitute 
of  everything;  and  the  violent  insubordina- 
tion of  the  Lombards  as  the  terrible  hour 
of  their  retribution  drew  nigh.  We  have 
not  space  for  his  gra])hic  narrative  of  the 
king's  escape  from  Milan,  protected,  by  an 
Austrian  escort,  against  the  murderous 
assaults  of  fellow  patriots!  These  facts  are 
all  before  the  world,  nor  would  it  contribute 
to  their  better  understanding  were  we  to 
adduce  the  partisan  zeal  with  which  the 
priest  detailed  them. 

"  The  struggle,  you  will  thus  see,"  wrote 
he,  "is  over.  The  blasphemer  and  the 
democrat  liave  fallen  together,  and  it  will 
take  full  a  century  to  rally  from  the  hu- 
miliation of  such  a  defeat.  Bethink  you, 
my  dear  Michel,  what  that  same  century 
may  make  the  Church,  and  how,  if  we  be 
but  vigorous  and  watchful,  every  breach  in 
the  glorious  fortress  may  be  repaired,  every 
outwork  strengthened,  every  bastion  newly 
mounted,  and  her  whole  garrison  refreshed 
and  invigorated.  AVithout  a  great  con- 
vulsion like  this  we  were  lost!  The  torpor 
of  peace  brought  with  it  those  habits  of 
thought  and  reflection — the  sworn  enemies 
of  all  faith!  As  governments  grew  more 
popular  they  learned  to  rely  less  on  our  aid. 
The  glorious  sway  of  belief  was  superseded 


j  by  direct  appeals  to  what  they  called  com- 
mon-sense, and  imperceptibly,  but   irrevo- 
cably, the  world  was   being  Protestantized. 
''  Do  not  fancy  that  my  fears  liave  exaggerat- 
ed  this   evil.       I   speak    of   what  I  know 
tlioroughly  and  well.      Above   all,   do  not 
mistake  me,  as  though  I  confounded  this 
wide-spread    heresy    with     what   you   see 
around  you  in  Ireland — those  backslidings 
which  you  so  aptly  call  'soup  conversions.' 
"By  Protestantism,  I  mean  something 
more  dangerous  than  Anglicanism,  which, 
by  the  way,  has  latterly  shown  itself  the  very" 
reverse  of  an  enemy.     The  peril  I  dread  is 
that   spirit   of    examination   and   inquir\% 
which,    emboldened   by  the    detection   of 
some  trumpery  trick,  goes  on  to  question 
the   great   dogma   of   our  religion.      And 
here  I  must  say,  that  these  miracles — as 
they  -will  call  them — have  been  most  ill- 
judged   and  ill-timed.      Well   adapted  as 
they  are  to  stimulate  faith  and  warm  zeal 
in  remote  and  unvisited  villages,  they  are 
serious  errors  when  they  aspire  to  publicity 
and  challenge  detection.     I  have  done  all 
I  could  to  discountenance  them  :  but  even 
in  the  Vatican,  my  dear  Michel,  there  are 
men  who  fancy  we  are  living  in  the  six- 
teenth century.     What  are  you  to  do  with 
a  deafness  that  cannot  be  aroused  by  the 
blast   of   a  steam-engine,   and  which   can 
sleep  undisturbed  by  the  thunder  of  rail- 
roads ?     Well !  let  us  be  thankful  for  a  lit- 
tle breathing -time;  the  danger  from  these 
heretics  is  over  for  the  present.     And  here 
I  would  ask  of  you  to  remark  how  the  very 
same  result  has  taken  place  wherever  the 
battle  was  fought.     The  Church  has  been 
triumphant  everywhere.     Is  this  accident, 
my  dear  friend  ?     AVas  it  mere  chance  that 
confounded  counsels  here,   and  dealt  out 
ruin  to  Ireland  also  ?     Why  did  our  policy 
come  to  a  successful  issue,  here,  by  a  dan- 
gerous conflict;  and,  with  you,  by  abstain- 
ing from  one  ?     AVhy,  because  it  was  truth 
— eternal,  immutable  truth — for  which  we 
struggled.     I  must  say,  that  if  our-  game 
called  for  more  active  exertions,  and  per- 
haps more  personal  hazards,  yours  in  Ire- 
land was  admirably  devised.     There  never 
was  a  more  complete  catastrophe  than  that 
in  which  you  betrayed  your  Mitchells  and 
Meaghers;  and  does  not  the  blind  credulity 
of  such  men  strike  you  as  a  special  and  di- 
vine infliction  ?     I  own  I  think  so.     They 
were,  with  all  their  hot  blood,  and  all  the 
glow  of  their  youth,  serious  thinkers  and 
calm   reasoners.      They  could  detect  the 
finger  of  England  in  every  tangled  scheme., 
and  yet  they  never  saw  the  shadow  of  your 
hand  as  it  shook  in   derision  over  them. 
Yes,  Michel,  the  game  was  most  skilfullj 
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played,  and  I  anticipate  largely  from  it. 
The  curtain  tlius  fails  upon  the  first  act  of 
tlie  drama ;  let  us  set  about  to  jirepare  for 
its  rising.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  many 
errors — some  of  the  gravest  kind — have  not 
been  committed  in  the  conduct  of  this  af- 
fair. ]\Iore  than  one  grand  opportunity 
has  gone  by,  without  profit;  and  even  my 
suggestion  about  tlie  restoration  of  tlie 
States  of  the  Churcli  to  their  ancient  limits 
v<'ithin  the  Venetian  provinces  :  a  demand 
Avhich  Eomo  has  formally  renewed  every 
year  since  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
and  which  might  now  have  been  pressed 
with  success  —  even  this  was  neglected  ! 
But  what  could  be  done  with  a  runaway 
Pope  and  a  scattered  consistory  ?  Your 
letter,  my  dear  Michel,  is  a  perfect  cate- 
chism— all  questions  !  I  must  try  a  reply 
to  some,  at  least,  of  its  inquiries.  You  are 
anxious  about  the  endowment  of  the  Ur- 
sulines,  and  so  am  I ;  hut  unfortunately  I 
can  tell  you  little  of  my  progress  in  that 
direction.  Lady  Hester  Onslow  would  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen  into  an  entanglement 
of  some  sort  with  Lord  Norwood ;  and 
although  I  have  in  my  possession  the  means 
of  preventing  a  marriage  with  him,  or 
annulling  it,  if  it  should  take  place,  yet 
ihe  very  exercise  of  tliis  power,  on  my  part, 
Avould  as  inevitably  destroy  all  my  influence 
over  her,  and  be  thus  a  mere  piece  of  prof- 
itless malice.  This,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty,  increased,  too,  by  his  hasty 
departure  from  Florence  ^ —  they  say.  for 
England;  but  I  have  no  clue  to  his  desti- 
nation, for  lie  left  this  on  the  very  day  I 
last  wrote  to  you — the  day  of  my  visit  to 
the  Moskova — in  which  you  seem  to  be  so 
much  interested.  Strangely  enough,  Mi- 
chel, both  this  man  and  the  Russian  seemed 
to  feel  that  they  were  in  the  toils,  and 
broke  away,  rather  than  hazard  an  encoun- 
ter With  me.  And  they  were  right,  too  ! 
For  the  deep  game  of  life,  there  is  no 
teaching  like  that  of  the  cloister;  and  if 
we  be  not  omnipotent,  it  is  owing  to  our 
weakness  of  purpose.  Hildcbrand  knew 
this — Boniface  knew  it  also:  but  we  have 
fallen  upon  poor  successors  of  these  great 
men  !  What  might  not  a  great  Pope  be  in 
the  age  we  live  in — one  whose  ambition 
was  commensurate  with  his  mission,  and 
who  had  energy  and  courage  for  the  task 
before  him  !  Oh,  how  I  i'elt  this,  some 
nights  ago,  as  I  sat  closeted  with  our  i)res- 
ent  ruler  !  Would  you  believe  it,  Michel,  he 
has  no  higher  guide  or  example  than  the 
weak  and  kind-hearted  Pius  the  Seventh. 
To  imitate  him  is  the  whole  rule  of  his 
faith,  and  to  resemble  him,  even  in  his  mis- 
fortunes, has  become  an  ambition.     How 


he  strung  for  me  the  commonplaces  of 
that  good  man,  as  though  they  had  been 
the  distilled  essences  of  wisdom  !  Alas  ! 
alas  !  the  great  heritage  of  the  Church  has 
not  been  won  by  Quaker  Popes. 

'•  You  ask  about  myself.  All  goes  well. 
The  die  is  cast;  and  so  far,  at  least,  a 
great  point  gained.  The  Austrians  saw 
the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  with  jus- 
tice perceived  that  diplomacy  is  a  war  of 
reprisals.  How  I  glory  in  the  anticijnition 
of  this  vengeance  upon  England,  the  en- 
courager  and  abettor  of  all  the  treason 
against  our  faith.  How  little  do  they  sus- 
pect the  storm  that  is  gathering  around 
them ;  how  tranquilly  are  they  walking 
over  the  ground  that  is  to  be  earthquaken  ! 
The  letters  and  diplomas  are  all  prejmred. 
The  Bull  itself  is  ready ;  to-morrow,  if  it 
were  opportune,  I  might  be  proclaimed 
a  prince  of  the  Church  and  an  archbishop 
of  an  English  See!  As  in  every  great 
event  of  life  the  moment  is  everything, 
the  question  is  now  one  of  time.  Guar- 
doni — and  I  look  upon  him  as  the  shrewdest 
of  the  cardinals — says:  'Wait!  Our  cause 
is  advancing  every  day  in  England  ;  every 
post  brings  us  tidings  of  desertions  to  our 
army — men  distinguished  in  rank,  station, 
or  intellect.  In  our  controversies  we  have 
suffered  no  defeats,  while  our  moderation 
has  gained  us  many  well-wishers;  we  have 
a  tone  of  general  liberality  to  work  upon, 
that  is  eminently  favorable  to  a  policy, 
meek,  lowly,  and  unpretending.  There- 
fore, I  say.  Wait;  and  do  not  forfeit  such 
advantages  for  the  glory  of  a  pageant.' 
Against  this  it  might  be  urged  that  the 
hour  is  come  to  proclaim  our  victory;  and 
that  it  Avould  be  a  craven  policy  not  to  un- 
furl our  banner  above  the  walls  we  have 
won!  I  repose  less  trust  in  the  force  of  this 
reasoning  than  m  another  view  of  the  sub- 
ject; and  it  is  to  the  ricochet  of  our  shot, 
Michel,  that  I  look  for  the  damage  of  our 
enemy.  My  calculation  is  this:  the  bold 
pretensions  we  advance  will  arouse  the 
passions  of  the  whole  island;  meetings,  and 
addresses,  and  petitions,  will  abound.  All 
the  rampant  insolence  of  outraged  bigotry, 
all  the  blatant  denunciations  of  insulted 
Protestantism, will  burst  forth  like  a  tor- 
rent. We  shall  be  assailed  in  ])amphlcts 
and  papers  ;  caricatured,  hooted,  burned 
in  effigy.  A  wily  and  well-conducted  oppo- 
sition on  our  part  will  fan  and  feed  this 
flame.  Some  amongst  us  will  assume  the 
moderate  tone,  invoke  the  equality  that  per- 
tains to  every  born  Briton,  and  ask  for  the 
mere  undisturbed  exercise  of  our  faith. 
Others, with  greater  boldness,will  adventure 
sorties  against  the  enemy,  and  thus  provoke 
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reply  and  discussion.  To  each  Avill  be  iissign- 
ed  his  suited  task.  All  laboring  for  one 
great  object — to  maintain  the  national  fever 
at  a  white  heat — to  sutler  no  interval  of  calm 
reflection  to  come — and  to  force  ujKm  the 
Parliament,by  the  pressure  of  outward  opin- 
ion, some  severe,  or,  at  least,  some  galling 
act  of  legislation.  This  once  accomplished, 
our  game  is  won,  and  the  great  schism  we 
have  so  l;)ng  worked  for,  effected  !  It  will 
then  be  the  government  on  one  side,  and 
the  Church  on  the  other.  Could  you  wish 
for  anything  better?  For  myself,  I  care 
little  how  tlie  campaign  be  then  conducted: 
the  victory  must  be  our  own.  I  have  told 
you  again  and  again  there  is  no  such  policy 
against  England  as  that  of  hampering  the 
course  of  her  justice.  It  was  O'Connell's 
secret;  he  had  no  other;  and  he  never  failed 
till  he  attempted  something  higher.  First, 
provoke  a  rash  legislation,  and  then  wait 
for  the  discomfiture  that  Avill  follow  it ! 
With  all  the  boasted  working  of  the  great 
constitution,  what  a  mere  trifle  disturbs 
and  disjoints  it!  Ay,  Michel,  a  rusty  nail 
in  the  cylinder  will  spoil  the  play  of  the 
piston,  although  the  engine  be  rated  at  a 
thousand-horse  power.  Such  a  conflict  with 
Protestantism  is  exactly  like  the  effect  of 
a  highly  disciplined  army  taking  the  field 
against  a  mob.  With  us,  all  is  preconcerted, 
prearranged,  and  planned;  with  them.,  every- 
thing is  impulsive,  rash,  and  ill-advised. 
This  glorious  prerogative  of  private  judg- 
ment becomes  a  capital  snare,when  measures 
should  be  combined  and  united.  Fancy — 
I  ask  of  you — fancy  all  the  splendid  errors 
of  their  hot  enthusiasm — think  of  the  blun- 
ders they  v/ill  commit  on  platform  or  pulpit 
— reflect  upon  the  folly  and  absurdity  that 
will  fill  the  columns  of  the  public  journals, 
and  all  the  bigoted  balderdash  the  press 
will  groan  under!  What  coarse  irony,  what 
billingsgate,  shall  we  hear  of  our  Holy 
Church — her  saints,  her  miracles,  and  her 
dogmas — what  foul  invectives  against  her 
pious  women  and  their  lives  of  sanctity  ! 
Aud  then  think  of  the  glorious  harvest 
that  will  follow,  as  we  reply  to  insult  by 
calm  reasonings,  to  bigotry  by  words  of 
charity  and  enlightenment,  appealing  to 
the  nation  at  large  for  their  judgment 
on  which  side  truth  should  lie — with  in- 
tolerance, or  with  Christian  meekness  and 
submission  ? 

"  Prepare, then,  I  say,  for  the  coming  day; 
the  great  campaign  is  about  to  open,  and 
neither  you  nor  I,  Michel,  will  live  to  see 
the  end  of  the  battle.  On  this  side  the 
Alps  all  has  happened  as  we  wished.  Italian 
liberalism  is  crushed  and  defeated.  The 
Piedmontese  are  driven  back  within   their 


frontier,  their  army  beaten,  and  their  fi- 
nances all  but  exhausted,  and  Austria  is 
again  at  the  head  of  Northern  Italy.  Rome 
will  now  be  grander  and  more  glorious  than 
evei.  No  more  truckling  to  liberalism — 
no  more  faith  in  the  false  prophets  of  free- 
dom. Our  gorgeous  'despotism'  will  arise 
reinvigorated  by  its  trials,  and  the  Church 
will  proclaim  herself  the  Queen  of  Europe! 

"It  is  an  inestimable  advantage  to  have 
convinced  these  meek  and  good  men  here 
that  there  is  but  one  road  to  victory,  and 
that  all  alliance  with  what  are  called 
politicians  is  but  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

"The  Pope  sees  this  at  last,  but  nothing 
short  of  wounded  pride  could  have  taught 
him  the  lesson. 

"Now  to  your  last  query,  my  dear  Mi- 
chel: and  I  feel  all  gratitude  for  the  warm 
interest  with  which  you  make  it.  What  is 
to  be  done,  I  know  not.  I  am  utterly 
ignorant  of  my  parentage — even  of  my 
birthplace.  In  the  admission-book  of  Sala- 
manca I  stand  thus: — 'Samuel  Eustace, 
native  of  Ireland,  aged  thirteen  years  and 
seven  months;  stipendiary  of  the  second 
class.'  There  lies  my  whole  history.  A 
certain  Mr.  Godfrey  had  paid  all  the  ex- 
penses of  my  jour>iey  from  Louvain,  and, 
up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  continued 
to  maintain  me.  From  Louvain  1  can 
learn  nothing.  I  was  a  'laic,'  they  believed 
— perhaps  No.  134,  or  137 — they  do  not 
know  which;  and  these  are  but  sorry  facts 
from.Avhichto  derive  the  baptismal  registry 
of  a  future  cardinal.  And  yet  something 
must  be  done,  and  speedily  too.  On  the 
(piestion  of  birth  the  Sacred  College  is 
peremptory.  You  will  say  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  difficulty  in  devising  a  genealogy 
vvhere  there  are  no  adverse  claims  to  con- 
flict; and  if  I  could  go  over  to  Ireland, 
perhaps  the  matter  might  be  easy  chough. 
At  this  moment,  however,  my  presence 
here  is  all-essential,  while  I  am  not  without 
a  hope  that  accident  may  afford  me  a  clue 
to  what  I  seek.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  sent 
for  from  Malgherra  to  attend  the  dying-bed 
of  a  young  oflRcer,  whose  illness  had  so 
completely  disordered  his  brain  that  he 
forgot  every  word  of  the  foreign  language 
he  w^as  accustomed  to  speak,  and  could 
only  understand  or  reply  in  his  native 
English.  Although  I  had  other  and  more 
pressing  cases  to  attend  to,  the  order  coming 
from  an  archduke  made  obedience  impera- 
tive, and  so  I  hastened  over  to  Verona, 
where  the  sick  youth  lay.  Conceive  my 
surprise,  Michel,  to  discover  that  he  was 
the  same  Dalton— the  boy  whom  I  have 
so  often  adverted  to,  as  eternally  crossing 
my  path  in  life — the  relative  of  tliat  God' 
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frey  who  was  iny  early  patron,  I  have 
already  confessed  to  you,  Michel,  that  1 
felt  towards  this  youth  in  a  way  ior  which 
my  calmest  reason  could  render  no  account. 
Gamblers  have  often  told  me  of  certain 
antipathies  they  have  experienced,  and  that 
the  mere  presence  of  an  individual — one 
totally  unknown  to  them,  perhaps — has 
been  so  ominous  of  ill-luck  that  they  dare 
not  risk  a  bet  while  he  remained  in  the 
room.  I  know  you  will  say  that  men  who 
pass  their  lives  in  the  alternation  of  hope 
and  fear  become  the  slaves  of  every  shadow 
that  crosses  the  imagination,  and  that  they 
are  sorry  pilots  to  trust  to.  So  they  are, 
Michel,  they  are  meanly  minded,  they  are  sor- 
did, and  they  are  low;  their  thoughts  never 
soar  above  the  card  or  the  hazard-table; 
they  are  dead  to  all  emotions  of  family  and 
affection;  the  very  events  that  are  convuls- 
ing the  world  are  less  audible  to  their  ears 
than  the  ring  of  the  dice-box;  and  yet, 
with  all  this — would  you  believe  it  ? — they 
are  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  portents.' 
Their  intense  study  of  what  we  call  chance' 
has  taught  them  to  combine,  and  arrange, 
and  discipline  every  atom  and  accident  that 
can  influence  an  event.  They  have  their 
days  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  and  they 
have  their  agencies  that  sway  them  to  this 
side  or  to  that.  Chemistry  shows  us  that  sub- 
ctances  that  resemble  metals  are  decomposed 
by  the  influence  of  light  alone — do  not, 
then,  despise  the  working  of  that  gleam 
that  darts  from  the  human  eye  and  pene- 
trates within  the  very  recesses  of  your  brain. 
"Be  the  theory  true  or  false,  the  phe- 
nomena exercise  a  deep  influence  over  me, 
and  I  have  never  ceased  to  regard  this  boy 
•as  one  inextricably  interwoven  with  myself 
and  my  own  fortunes  ;  I  felt  a  degree  of 
dread  at  his  contact,  which  all  my  conscious 
superiority  of  mind  and  intellect  could  not 
allay.  In  vain  have  I  endeavored  to  reason 
myself  out  of  these  delusions,  but  in  the 
realm  of  imagination  reason  is  inoperative  : 
as  well  might  a  painter  try  to  commit  to 
his  palette  the  fleeting  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow. Shall  I  ovv^n  to  you,  that,  in  moments 
of  illness  or  depression,  this  terror  magni- 
fied itself  to  giant  proportions,  and  a  thou- 
sand wuld  and  incongruous  fancies  wonld 
fill  my  mind.  I  bethought  me  of  involving 
him  m  such  difficulty  that  he  would  no' 
longer  be  at  large  ;  as  a  prisoner  or  an  exile, 
I  should  never  see  him  more.  Every  snare 
I  tried  was  a  failure  ;  the  temptations  that 
were  most  adapted  to  his  nature  he  resisted  ; 
the  wiles  I  threw  around  him  he  escaped 
from.  Was  there  not  a  fate  in  all  this  ? 
Assuredly  there  yvas  and  is,  Michel.  I  can- 
not tell  you  the  relief  of  mind  I  should  feel 


if  this  boy  had  shared  the  fate  of  your 
patriots,  and  that  the  great  sea  was  to  roll 
between  him  and  Europe  forever.  Twenty 
times  a  day  1  think  of  Dirk  Hatteraick's 
expression  with  respect  to  Brown  :  '  That 
boy  has  been  a  rock  ahead  of  me  all  through 
life  ; '  and  be  assured  that  the  characters  of 
fiction  arc  often  powerful  teachers. 

"And  now  to  my  narrative.  The  same 
note  which  requested  my  visit  at  Verona 
begged  of  me,  if  I  could  possibly  accom- 
plish it,  to  provide  some  English  person 
wh.o  should  sit  up  with  the  sick  youth  and 
nurse  him.  I  was  not  sorry  to  receive  this 
commission  ;  I  wished  to  learn  more  about- 
this  boy  than  the  confessional  at  such  a 
time  could  teach  ;  and  could  I  only  find  a 
suitable  agent,  this  would  not  be  difficult. 
Chance  favored  me  strangely  enough. 
Amongst  the  prisoners  taken  at  Ancona  I 
found  an  Irish  fellow,  who,  it  apjiears,  had 
taken  service  in  the  Piedmontese  navy.  He 
had  been  some  years  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and,  from  the  scattered  re- 
marks that  he  let  fall,  I  perceived  that  he 
was  a  man  of  shrewd,  and  not  overscru]ni- 
lous,  nature.  He  comprehended  me  in  an 
instant ;  and,  although  I  was  most  guarded 
in  giving  my  instructions,  the  fellow  read 
my  intentions  at  once.  This  shrewdness 
might,  in  other  circumstances,  have  its 
inconveniences,  but  here  it  gave  me  no 
alarm.  I  was  the  means  of  his  liberation, 
and,  were  he  troublesome,  I  could  consign 
him  to  tlie  prison  again — to  the  galleys,  if 
needed.  In  company  with  this  respectable 
ally,  I  set  out  for  the  headquarters.  On 
my  arrival  I  waited  on  the  Count  von 
Auersberg,  in  whose  house  the  sick  boy  lay. 
This  old  man,  who  is  Irish  by  birth,  is 
more  Austrian  in  nature  than  the  members 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  I  found  him 
fully  convinced  that  the  white-coated  le- 
gions had  reconquered  Lombardy  by  their 
own  unaided  valor,  and  I  left  him  in  the 
same  pleasant  delusion.  It  appeared  that 
a  certain  Count  von  Walstein  was  enabled 
to  clear  young  Dalton't;  character  from  all 
taint  of  treason,  by  exhibiting,  in  his  own 
correspondence,  some  letters  and  documents 
that  related  to  the  events  detailed  in  Frank's 
writing,  and  of  which  he  could  have  had 
no  possible  knowledge.  This  avowal  may 
be  a  serious  thing  for  Walstein,  but  rescues 
the  young  Dalton  at  once,  and  proves  that 
he  was  merely  the  writer  of  Ravitzky's 
sentiments — so  that  here,  again,  Michel,  he 
escapes.     Is  not  ibis  more  than  strange  ? 

"  It  was  not  without  anxiety  that  I  passed 
the  threshold  of  the  sick-chamber  ;  but 
happily  it  was  darkened,  and  I  soon  saw 
that  the  sick  youth  could  never  recognize 
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me,  were  his  senses  even  unclouded.  He ' 
lay  motionless,  and  I  thought  insensible ; 
but  after  I  spoke  to  him  he  rnllied  a  little,  j 
and  asked  after  his  father  and  his  sisters. 
He  had  not  yet  heard  that  his  father  \vas 
dead  ;  and  it  was  affecting  to  hear  the  at- 
tempt he  made  to  vindicate  his  honor  and 
show  that  he  had  never  been  disloyal.  By 
degrees  I  brought  him  to  talk  of  himself. 
He  saw  that  he  was  dying,  and  had  no  fears 
of  death  ;  but  there  "seemed  as  if  his  con- 
science was  burd(3ned  by  some  heavy  weight, 
less  like  guilt  than  tiie  clue  to  some  strange 
and  darkatfair.  The  revelation — if  it  de- 
served the  name,  for  it  Avas  made  in  broken 
sentences — now,  uttered  with  rapid  vehe- 
mence, now,  scarcely  audible — Avas  of  the 
vaguest  kind.  You  may  imagine,  however, 
the  interest  I  felt  in  the  narrative  as  the 
name  Godfrey  passed  his  lips.  You  know 
my  anxiety  to  trace  some  tie  of  family  to 
these  Godfreys.  They  were  gentry  of  an- 
cient blood  and  good  name,  and  would 
amply  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Sacred 
College ;  so  that,  when  the  boy  spoke  of 
Godfrey,  I  listened  with  intense  cui'iosity  ; 
but — shall  I  own  it  ? — all  my  practiced  skill, 
all  my  science  of  the  sick-bed,  was  unable 
to  tell  me  what  were  the  utterings  of  an 
unclouded  intellect,  and  Avhat  the  Avild,  fit- 
ful fancies  of  fever.  I  knoAV,  for  1  have 
repeatedly  heard  it  from  his  sister's  lips, 
that  this  youth  has  never  been  in  Ireland, 
and  yet  he  spoke  of  the  peculiar  scenery  of 
a  certain  s2:>ot  just  as  if  he  had  traversed  it 
yesterday.  Mmd  that  I  am  carefully  dis- 
tinguishing between  what  might  be  the 
impression  left  by  often  hearing  of  a  scene 
from  others,  and  that  which  results  from 
personal  observation.  His  was  altogether  of 
the  latter  kind.  As,  for  instance,  when 
describing  a  garden,  he  mentioned  how  the 
wind  wafted  the  branches  of  a  Aveeping  ash 
across  a  window,  so  as  to  confuse  the  scene 
that  went  on  Avithin  ;  and  then  he  shud- 
dered terribly,  and,  with  a  low  sigh,  ex- 
claimed, '  The  light  Avent  out  after  that.' 
These  are  not  ravincrs,  Michel.  This  boy 
knows  something  of  that  dark  mystery  I 
have  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  my  let- 
ters. Could  it  be  that  his  own  father  Avas 
in  some  way  implicated  in  the  affair  ? 
Bear  in  mind  how  he  came  to  IIac  abroad, 
and  never  returned  to  Ireland.  From  all 
I  can  learn,  the  old  Dal  ton  Avas  a  bold  and 
reckless  character,  that  would  scarcely 
have  stopped  at  anything.  Assuredly,  the 
son's  conscience  is  heavily  burdened  !  Now, 
there  is  an  easy  way  to  test  the  truth  or 
fallacy  of  all  this  ;  and  herein  you  must  aid 
me,  Michel.  I  have  carefully  noted  every 
word  the  boy  spoke ;  I  have  treasured  every 


syllable  that  fell  from  him.  If  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  be  correct,  the  mystery 
may  be  unraveled.  This  j-ou  can  speedily 
ascertain  by  visiting  the  spot.  It  is  not 
more  than  tAventy  miles  from  you,  and 
about  three  or  four,  I  believe,  from  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Inistioge  ;  it  is  called  Corrig- 
O'Ncal — a  place  of  some  importance  once, 
but  now,  I  hear,  a  ruin.  Go  thither,  Mi- 
chel, and  tell  me  correctly  all  these  several 
points.  First,  does  the  character  of  the 
river  scenery  suddenly  change  at  this  spot, 
and,  from  an  aspect  of  rich  and  leafy 
beauty,  exhibit  only  dark  and  biirrcn  moun- 
tains Avithout  a  tree  or  a  shrub  ?  Is  the  old 
manor-house  itself  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  stream,  and  backed  by  these  same 
gloomy  mountains  ?  The  house  itself,  if 
unaltered,  should  be  high-peaked  in  roof, 
Avith  tall,  narroAV  windoAvs,  and  a  long  ter- 
race in  front ;  an  imitation,  in  fact,  of  an 
old  French  chateau.  These,  as  you  Avill 
see,  are  such  facts  as  might  have  been 
heard  from  another ;  but,  now,  I  come  to 
■  ^ome  less  likely  to  have  been  so  learned. 

"  From  this  boy's  Avanderings,  I  collect 

i  tliat   there   is  a   Avoodland   i:)ath   through 

these  grounds,  skirting  the  riA'er  in  some 

places,   and  carried   along   the  mountain- 

!  side  by  a  track  escarped  in  the  rock  itself. 

If  this  ever  existed,  its  traces  will  still  be 

j  visible.     I  am  most  curious  to  know  this 

I  fact.     I  can  see  the  profound  impression  it 

has   made   on   the   youth's  mind,  by  the 

I  various  ways  in  which  he  recurs  to  it,  and 

,  the   deep  emotion  it  always  evokes.     At 

times,    indeed,   his  revelr.tions   grow   into 

something   like  actual    description   of   an 

event  he  had  witnessed  ;  as,  for  instance, 

last  night  he  started   from  his  sleep,  his 

1  broAv  all  covered  with  perspiration,  and  his 

I  eyes  glaring   wildly  :    '  Hush  ! '    he  cried, 

j'hush!     He  is  crossing,  the  garden  now; 

I  there  he  is  at  the  door  ;  lie  still — lie  still.' 

i  I  tried  to  induce  him  to  talk  on,  but  he 

shuddered  timidly,  and  merely  said,  *  It's 

I  all  over,  he  has  strewn  leaves  over  the  spot, 

let  us  go  away.'    You  will  perhaps  say  that 

I  attach  undue  importance  to  Avhat  may 

be  the  mere  outpourings  of  a  fevered  intel- 

!  lect,  but  there  is  an  intensity  in  the  feeling 

Avhich  accompanies  them,  and,   moreover, 

there  is  a  persistence  in  the  Avay  he  always 

comes  back  to  them,  that  are  not  like  the 

transient    terrors    that    haunt    distracted 

minds.     No,    Michel,   there  is  a  mystery, 

and  a  dreadful  one,   connected  with  this 

vision.     Remember !    that    the    secret    of 

Godfrey's  death  has  never  been  cleared  up  : 

the  breach  which  separated  him  from  these 

I  Daltons  was  then  at  its  Avidest.     Dalton's 

character  you  are  familiar  with  ;  and,  al- 
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tliough  abroad  at  that  time,  who  can  say 
what  agencies  may  not  have  worked  for 
him!  Give  your  serious  consideration  to 
these  facts,  and  tell  me  what  you  think. 
You  know  me  too  well  and  too  long  to  sup- 
pose that  I  am  actuated  by  motives  of 
mere  curiosity,  or  simply  the  desire  to  trace 
the  history  of  a  crime.  I  own  to  you  that, 
with  all  my  horror  of  blood,  I  scarcely 
grieve  as  I  witness  the  fruitless  attempts  of 
English  justice  to  search  out  the  story  of  a 
murder.  I  feel  a  sort  of  satisfaction  at  the 
combat  between  Saxon  dullness  and  Celtic 
craft — between  the  brute  force  of  the  con- 
queror, and  the  subtle  intelligence  of  the 
conquered — that  tells  me  of  a  time  to  come 
v.'hen  these  relations  shall  be  reversed. 
Acquit  me,  therefore,  of  any  undue  zeal 
f  jr  the  observance  of  laws  that  only  remind 
mo  of  our  slavery.  However  clear  and 
limpid  the  stream  may  look,  I  never  forget 
that  its  source  was  in  foulness  !  I  am  im- 
pelled here  by  a  force  that  my  reason  can- 
not account  for.  My  boyhood  was,  in 
some  manner,  bound  u]>  with  Godfrey's 
fate.  I  was  fatherless  when  he  died — could 
ho  have  been  my  father  ?  Tliis  thouglit 
continually  recurs  to  mc  !  Such  a  dis- 
covery would  be  of  great  value  to  mo  now ; 
the  question  of  legitimacy  would  be  easily 
got  over,  as  I  seek  for  none  of  the  benefits 
of  succession.  I  only  want  what  will  sat- 
isfy the  Sacred  College.  My  dear  Michel,  I 
commit  all  to  your  care  and  industry  ;  give 
me  your  aid  and  advice.  Should  it  happen 
that  Dalton  was  involved  in  the  affair,  the 
secret  might  have  its  value.  This  old 
lield-marshars  pride  of  name  and  family 
could  be  turned  to  good  account. 

"  I  must  tell  you  that,  since  I  have  over- 
heard this  boy's  ravings,  I  have  studiously 
avoided  introducing  my  Irish  protege  into 
the  sick-room.  My  friend,  Paul  Meekins, 
might  be  a  most  inconvenient  confidant, 
and  so  I  shall  keep  him  under  my  own  eye 
till  some  opportunity  occurs  to  dispose  of 
him.  He  tells  me  that  his  present  tastes 
are  all  ecclesiastical.  Do  you  want  a  sac- 
ristan ?  if  so,  he  would  be  your  man.  There 
is  no  such  trusty  subordinate  as  the  fellow 
with  what  the  French  call  '  a  dark  antece- 
dent ; '  and  this  I  suspect  to  be  his  case. 

"  I  have  well  wearied  you,  my  dear  friend, 
and  yet  I  have  not  told  you  half  of  what  I 
feel  on  this  strange  matter.  I  am  little 
given  to  tremble  at  shadows,  and  still  there 
are  terrors  over  me  that  I  cannot  shake  off. 
Write  to  me,  then,  at  once  ;  tell  me  all  that 
you  see — all  that  you  can  hear.  Observe 
well  the  localities  :  it  will  be  curious  if  the 
boy  be  correct.  Mark  particularly  if  there 
be  a  spot  of  rising  ground  from  which  the 


garden  is  visible,  and  the  windows  that  look 
into  it,  and  see  if  there  be  a  door  out  of  the 
garden,  at  this  point.  I  could  almost  map 
out  the  scene  from  his  description. 

"  I  have  done,  and  now  I  scarcely  know 
whether  I  siiould  feel  more  relief  of  heart  to 
know  that  all  this  youtli  has  said  were  fever 
wanderings,  or  words  of  solemn  meaning. 
It  is  strange  how  tranquilly  I  can  move 
through  the  great  CA^nts  of  life,  and  yet  how 
much  a  thing  like  this  can  shake  my  nerve  ; 
but  I  suppose  it  is  ever  so,  and  that  we 
are  great  or  little  as  the  occasion  makes  us. 

"  I  have  just  heard  that  Lady  Hester 
Onslow  has  gone  over  to  Ireland.  She  will 
probably  be  at  Corrig-O'Neal.  If  so,  you 
can  present  yourself  to  her  as  my  old  and 
intimate  friend,  and  this  will  afl'ord  you 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  scene  at 
leisure.  I  enclose  you  a  few  lines  to  serve 
as  introduction.     Adieu,  my  dear  friend. 

'■'  You  have  often  sighed  over  the  obscur- 
ity of  your  position,  and  the  unambitious 
I  life  of  a  parish  priest.  Believe  me,  and 
from  my  heart  I  say  it,  I  would  willingly 
exchange  all  the  rewards  I  have  won,  all 
that  I  could  ever  hope  to  win,  for  one  week 
— one  short  week  of  such  calm  quiet  as 
breathes  under  the  thatched  roof  of  your 
little  cottage. 

"  I  leave  this  for  Vienna  to-morrow,  to 
thank  the  minister  ;  and  with  good  reason, 
too,  since,  without  his  assistance,  the  Pope 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  bold  policy. 
Thence  I  go  to  Rome  ;  but  wjthiii  a  fort- 
night I  shall  be  back  in  Florence,  where  I 
hope  to  hear  from  you.  If  all  goes  well,  we 
shall  meet  soon.  Yours,  in  much  affection, 
"Matthew  D'Esmonde." 

As  the  abbe  finished  this  letter,  he  turned 
to  look  at  a  short  note,  which,  having  open- 
ed and  scanned  over,  lie  had  thrown  on  the 
table  beside  him.  It  was  from  Albert 
Jekyl,  who  wrote  to  inform  liim  that  Lord 
Norwood  had  just  arrived  in  Florence  from 
Ireland,  where  he  had  left  Lady  Hester. 
That  so  far  as  he,  Jekyl,  could  make  out, 
the  viscount  had  made  an  offer  of  marriage, 
and  been  accepted. 

"  It  will  be  for  you,  my  dear  abbe," 
added  he,  "to  ascertain  this  fact  positively, 
as,  independently  of  the  long  journey  at 
this  inclement  season,  it  would  be  a  very 
serious  injury  to  me  were  it  known  that  I 
advanced  pretensions  tiiat  were  not  respond- 
ed to.  He  who  has  never  failed  must  not 
risk  a  defeat.  Pray  lose  no  time  in  inves- 
tigating this  affair,  for  Florence  is  filling 
fast,  and  my  future  plans  will  depend  on 
your  reply." 

The  priest  bestowed  little  attention  on 
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the  small  gossipry  iliat  filled  up  the  page. 
His  eye,  however,  caught  the  name  of 
Midchekolf,  and  he  read  : 

'"  Theju'ince  returned  hist  Tuesday  to  the 
Moskova,  but  no  one  has  seen  liim,  nor  has 
any  one  been  admitted  within  the  gates. 
Of  course,  there  are  a  hundred  rumors  as  to 
the  why  and  the  wherefore.  Some,  alleging 
that  he  has  received  orders  of  'reclusion,' 
as  they  call  it,  from  home,  the  emperor 
not  being  quite  satisfied  with  his  political 
cami)aign  ;  some,  tliat  he  has  taken  iij)  a 
grudge  against  tiie  court  hei'e,  and  shows 
his  spleen  in  this  fashion.  But  what  shal- 
low reason  would  tliis  l)e  for  a  hermit  life  ; 
and  what  legitimate  ground  of  complaint 
have  not  we,  who,  so  to  say,  possess  a  vested 
interest  in  his  truffles,  and  ortolans,  and  dry 
champagne  ?  I  assure  you  that  such  con- 
duct rouses  all  the  democracy  of  my  nature, 
and  I  write  these  lines  with  a  red  silk  cap 
on  my  head.  After  all,  the  real  good  he 
effected  was  a  kind  of  reflected  light.  He 
crushed  little  people,  and  ground  down  all 
their  puny  efforts  at  balls,  dinners  and  de- 
jeuners. He  shamed  into  modest  insignifi- 
cance such  a  Avorld  of  snobbery,  and  threw 
an  air  of  ridicule  over  '  small  early  party- 
ism  '  and  '  family-dinners.'  What  a  world 
of  dyspepsia  has  he  thus  averted — what 
heartburns  and  heartburnings  !  Oh,  little 
people  !  little  people  !  ye  are  a  very  dread- 
ful generation,  for  ye  muddy  the  waters  of 
society,  so  that  no  man  can  drink  thereof. 

"  Politically,  we  are  calm  and  reaction- 
ary ;  and,  whether  it  be  thrashing  has  done 
it,  I  know  not,  but  some  of  the  Tuscans 
are  '  black  and  yellow  '  already.  Not  that 
the  dear  Austrians  promise  to  make  Flor- 
ence better  or  pleasanter.  They  mix  badly 
with  our  population.  It  is  as  if  you  threw 
a  spoonful  of  '  sauerkraut '  into  your  '  po- 
tage  a  la  reine  ! '  Besides,  the  Italians  are 
like  the  Chinese— unchanged  and  unchange- 
able— and  they  detest  the  advent  of  all 
strangers  who  would  interfere  with  their 
own  little,  soft,  sleepy  and  enervating  code 
of  wickedness. 

*'  Pray  send  me  three  lines,  just  to  say — 
Is  it  to  be,  or  not  to  be  ?  Eosc,  the  tailor, 
is  persecuting  me  about  a  mocha-l)rown,  for 
a  wedding  garment,  which  certainly  would 
harmonize  well  with  the  prevailing  tints  of 
my  hair  and  eyebrows,  but  I  am  too  pru- 
dent a  diplomatist  to  incur  extraordinaries 
till  I  be  sure  of  'my  mission.'  Therefore 
write  at  once,  for  such  is  my  confidence  in 
your  skill  and  ability  that  I  only  Avait  your 
mandate  to  launch  into  kid  gloves  and  lac- 
quered leather,  quite  regardless  of  expense. 
"  Yours,  most  devotedly, 

'''  Albert  Jekyl. 


I  "  I  open  this  to  say,  that  Morlache  was 
seen  going  to  the  Moskova  last  night  with 
two  caskets  of  jewels.  Will  this  fact  throw 
any  light  on  the  mysterious  seclusion?" 

Tliese  last  two  lines  D'Esnionde  read  over 
several  times,  and  then,  crushing  the  note 
in  his  hand,  he  threw  it  into  the  fire. 
Witliin  an  hour  after,  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Florence. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 


A  SECRET  AND  A  SNARE. 


As  we  draAv  near  to  the  end  of  our  voy- 
age, we  feel  all  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
the  scattered  vessels  of  our  convoy,  and, 
while  signalizing  the  "  clipjiers  "  to  sliorten 
sail,  we  are  calling  on  the  heavy  sailers  to 
crowd  "  all  their  canvas." 

The  main  interest  of  our  story  would 
keep  us  beside  Frank  Dalton,  whose  fate 
seemed  daily  to  vacillate — noAv,  threatening 
gloomily — now,  rallying  into  all  the  bright- 
ness of  hope.  By  slow  and  cautious  jour- 
neys the  old  count  proceeded  to  remove  him 
to  Vienna,  where  he  expected  soon  to  be 
joined  by  Kate.  Leaving  them  then,  to 
pursue  their  road  by  steps  far  too  slow  for 
our  impatience,  we  hasten  along  with 
D'Esmonde,  as,  with  all  the  speed  he  could 
accomplish,  he  made  for  Florence. 

Occasionally  he  tried  to  amuse  himself 
and  divert  his  thoughts  by  conversing  with 
Meekins,  who  accompanied  him;  but, 
although  the  man's  shrewdness  was  above 
the  common,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  very  considerable,  D'Esmonde  quickly 
saw  that  a  thick  cloak  of  reserve  covered 
the  real  man  on  all  occasions,  and  that  his 
true  nature  lay  many  a  fathom  deej)  below 
that  smooth  surface.  The  devout  respect 
which  he  felt  for  the  abbe  might,  perhaps, 
have  increased  this  reserve — for  Meekins 
was  an  Irish  peasant,  and  never  forgot  the 
deference  due  to  a  priest. 

Accustomed  to  read  men  at  sight, 
D'Esmonde  would  give  himself  no  trouble 
in  deciphering  a  page  which  promised  little 
to  reward  the  labor;  and  so,  after  a  while, 
he  left  his  companion  to  occupy  the  "  box," 
while  he  himself  followed  his  own  thoughts 
alone  and  undisturbed.  Now  and  then  he 
would  be  aroused  from  his  deep  reveries  by 
remarking  the  reverential  piety  of  the 
peasants  as  they  passed  some  holy  shrine  or 
some  consecrated  altar.  Then,  indeed, 
Meekins  displayed  a  fervor  so  unlike  the 
careless  indifference  of  the  native,  that 
D'Esmonde  was  led  to  reflect  upon  the  dif- 
ference of  their  natures,  and  speculate  od 
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how  far  tliis  devotion  of  character  was 
innate  in  the  Irishman,  or  merely  the  result 
of  circumstances. 

Tliere  was  an  expression  of  eager,  almost 
painful  moaning,  too,  in  the  man's  face  as 
he  muttered  his  prayers,  that  struck  the 
keen  ojes,  of  the  abbr;  and  he  could  not 
avoid  saying  to  himself,  "That  fellow  has 
a  load  upon  his  heart.  Fear,  and  not  hoi^e, 
is  the  mainspring  of  his  devotions."  At 
another  moment,  D'Esmonde  might  have 
studied  the  case  as  a  philosopher  studies  a 
jiroblem — merely  for  the  exercise  it  may 
give  his  faculties — but  his  own  cares  were 
too  jjressing  and  too  numerous  for  more 
than  a  passing  notice. 

The  night  was  falling  as  they  gained  the 
crest  of  the  mountain  over  Florence; 
D'Esmonde  stopped  the  carriage  on  the  hill 
above  the  "  Moskova,"  and  gazed  steadily 
for  some  moments  on  the  spot.  The  villa,' 
partly  shrouded  in  trees,  was  brilliantly 
illuminated ;  the  liglits  gleamed  and  sparkled 
through  the  foliage,  and,  as  he  listened, 
the  sound  of  rich  music  came  floating  on 
the  air. 

"•  This  looks  like  seclusion,"  thought  he. 
*'  These  are  signs  of  some  great  festivity." 
As  he  drew  up  to  tlie  gate,  however,  he 
found  it  closed  and  locked,  Not  a  carriage 
was  to  be  seen.  Even  the  usual  lamps 
were  unlighted,  and  all  appeared  deserted 
and  unoccupied.  D'Esmonde  stood  for  a 
few  seconds  buried  in  thought;  his  emotion 
was  deep  and  heartfelt;  for,  as  he  grasped 
tlie  iron  bars  of  the  gate,  his  strong  frame 
shook  and  trembled.  "  True — true! "  mut- 
tered he  to  himself  in  an  accent  of  almost 
bursting  agony — "I  could  not  have  given 
thee  this,  Lola,  and  for  i:his  alone  hadst 
thou  any  heart!"  He  leaned  his  face 
against  the  gate,  and  sobbed  lieavily. 
"  What  poison,"  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of  bit- 
terness— "what  poison  there  must  be  in 
unholy  passion,  when  it  can  move  a  heart 
like  mine,  after  years  and  years  of  time! 
To  think  that  not  all  the  glory  of  a  great 
cause,  all  the  pride  of  successful  ambition, 
striving  for  rewai'ds  the  very  higl\est — all 
that  I  possess  of  power  and  influence — all, 
all  should  give  way  to  the  grief  for  a  half- 
forgotten,  unreturned  love!  How  poor  a 
thing  the  heart  is,  when  we  fancy  its  desires 
to  be  noblest  and  highest!" 

This  burst  of  passionate  grief  over,  he 
slowly  retvirned  to  the  carriage  and  pursued 
his  way  to  Florence;  and,  entering  the 
city,  he  drove  for  the  house  of  Racca  Mor- 
lache.  The  Jew  was  not  at  home,  but  was 
to  return  by  eleven  o'clock,  at  which  hour 
he  had  ordered  supper  for  a  guest  and  him- 
self.    D'Esmonde  lay  down  on  a  sofa,  and 
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fell  asleep.  "Wearied  as  he  was,  his  watch- 
fulness soon  detected  the  approach  of  foot- 
steps; and,  as  he  listened,  he  heard  the  voice 
of  a  stranger  in  colloquy  with  the  servant. 
The  door  opened  at  the  same  time,  and 
Lord  Norwood  entered.  D'Esmonde  only 
waited  for  the  seiwant  to  retii-e,  when  he 
sprang  forward  to  salute  him. 

"Oh  !  I  thought  you  were  at  the  camp, 
or  at  Vienna,  or  somewhere  to  the  north- 
'ard,"  said  the  viscount,  coolly. 

"I  was  so,  my  lord  ;  and  there  I  should 
have  remained,  if  a  pressing  duty  had  not 
recalled  me  to  Florence. " 

"  You  have  always  so  many  irons  in  the 
fire,  abbe,  that  it  requires  some  skill  to 
keep  them  all  hot." 

"  You  are  right,  my  lord  ;  some  skill  and 
some  practice,  too," 

"  And  do  you  never  burn  your  fingers  ?  " 
said  the  other,  sarcastically. 

"  Very  rarely,  my  lord  ;  for,  when  I  med- 
dle with  fire,  I  generally  make  use  of  my 
friends'  hands." 

"By  Jove,  it's  not  a  bad  plan  !"  cried 
the  viEcount,  laughing  ;  for,  as  the  priest 
well  knew,  he  had  a  most  lively  apprecia- 
tion for  every  species  of  knavery,  and  enter- 
tained real  respect  for  all  who  practiced  it. 
"  You  are  a  very  downy  cove.  Master  D'Es- 
monde," said  he,  gazing  at  him  ;  "and  you'd 
have  made  a  very  shining  figure  on  the 
turf,  had  your  fortune  thrown  you  in  that 
direction." 

"Perhaps  so,  my  lord,"  said  the  abbe, 
carelessly.  "  My  own  notion  is,  that  fair 
natural  gifts  are  equal  to  any  exigencies  ever 
demanded  of  us  ;  and  that  tlie  man  of  average 
talent,  if  he  have  only  energy  and  a  strong 
will,  has  no  superior  to  dread." 

'  That  may  do  well  enough,"  said  Nor- 
wood, rising  and  pacing  the  room — "  that 
may  do  well  enough  in  the  common  occur- 
rences of  life,  but  it  won't  do  on  the  turf, 
abbe.  The  fellows  are  too  artful  for  you 
there.  There  are  too  many  dodges,  and 
tricks,  and  windings.  No,  no,  believe  me  ; 
nothing  has  a  chance  in  racing  matters  with- 
out perfect  and  safe  information.  You  know 
what  that  means." 

"  It  is  precisely  the  same  thing  in  the 
world  at  large,"  said  D'Esmonde.  "  The 
very  cleverest  men  rusli  into  embarrassments 
and  involve  themselves  in  difficulties  for 
which  there  is  no  issue,  sim]dy  for  want  of 
what  you  call  information.  Even  yourself, 
my  lord,"  said  he,  drojjping  his  voice  to  a 
low  and  distinct  whisper — "  even  yourself 
may  discover  that  you  owe  safety  to  a  Popish 
priest. " 

'•'  How  do  you  mean  ?  What  do  you  allude 
to  ?  "  cried  Norwood,  eagerly. 
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•*  Sit  down  here,  my  lord.  Give  rae  a 
patient  hearing  for  a  few  minutes.  We  have 
fortunately  a  moment  of  unbroken  eonli- 
dence  now  :  let  us  profit  by  it." 

Norwoood  seated  liimself  beside  the  priest, 
without  speaking,  and,  folding  his  arms, 
prepared  to  hear  him  calmly. 

"  My  Lord  Norwood,"  said  the  abbe, 
"  I  will  not  torture  you  by  any  prolixity, 
nor  will  I  waste  your  time  by  any  api)eal 
to  your  forgiveness.  If  my  own  conduct 
in  the  affair  I  am  about  to  relate  should  not 
meet  your  approval,  it  is  enough  that  I  have 
satisfied  my  own  conscience." 

"  Go  on — go  on,"  said  Norwood,  in  a  tone 
of  almost  sarcasm;  "1  see  that  you  have 
injured  me  :  let  me  hear  how  and  where." 

"  You  shall  hear  both,  my  lord,  and 
briefly,  too.  I  have  only  to  invoke  your 
memory,  and  the  story  is  told.  You  re- 
member being  at  Salamanca,  in  the  year 
18 — ?  You  rememl^er,  too,  a  certain  bal- 
lerina of  the  grand  opera  ?  You  had  seen 
her  first  at  Seville " 

"  Yes — yes,"  broke  in  Norwood,  redden- 
ing deeply  ;  "  I  know  what  you  mean — the 
girl  was  my  mistress." 

"  Stay,  my  lord.  Do  not  dishonor  your- 
self ;  she  was  your  wife — legally  and  formally 
married  to  you — the  registry  of  the  act  is  in 
existence,  and  the  priest  who  performed  the 
ceremony  now  stands  before  you." 

"  By  heaven  !  "  said  Norwood,  springing 
to  his  feet,  "  you  are  a  bold  fellow  to  dare 
this  game  with  me!  and  to  try  it  in  such  a 
place  as  this  !  " 

''Ay,  my  lord,  the  river  rolls  dark  and 
silently  beside  us,"  said  D'Esmonde,  calmly, 
"  and  the  Arno  has  covered  up  many  a 
more  dreadful  deed  ;  but  I  have  no  fears — 
not  one.  I  am  unarmed,  in  strength  I  am 
certainly  not  your  equal,  and  yet,  I  repeat 
it,  my  heart  assures  me  that  I  stand  in  no 
peril." 

For  an  instant  Norwood  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate how  to  act.  The  great  veins  of  his 
face  and  forehead  became  swollen  and 
knotted,  and  he  breathed  with  the  rushing 
sound  of  severe,  restrained  passion.  At 
last,  as  if  to  guard  himself  against  any  sud- 
den impulse  of  anger,  he  Avalkcd  round  and  j 
seated  himself  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  , 
table.  I 

D'Esmonde  resumed  as  calmly  as  before —  | 
"Yes,  my  lord,  Lola  took  care  that  every- 
thing should  be  regular  and  in  form  ;  and 
the  names  of  Gendd  Acton  and  Lola  de 
Seviglia  are  inscribed  on  the  records  of  the 
Collegiate  Chapel.  Two  of  the  witnesses  are 
still  living  ;  one  of  them,  then  a  poor  boy 
carrying  messages  for  the  convent,  is  now 
captain  in  the  Pope's  guard. " 


''  Come,  come — enough  of  this,"  cried 
Norwood,  impatiently.  "  I  see  the  drift 
of  it  all.  When  the  Church  interposes 
her  kind  offices,  the  qu.estion  resolves  itself 
always  into  money.  How  much — how 
much  ?  " 

"  You  mistake  greatly,  my  lord  ;  but  your 
error  does  not  offend  me.  I  know  too  well 
how  men  of  your  form  of  belief  regard  men 
oi  tnine  !  I  am  not  here  either  to  combat 
a  prejudice  or  assert  a  right.  I  tell  you, 
therefore,  calmly  and  dispassionately,  that 
no  demand  is  made  upon  you.  There  is 
no  siege  laid  against  you,  in  person  or  in 
purse." 

"  Then  how  does  the  matter  concern  me, 
if  this  girl  be  alive? — and  even  of  that  1 
have  my  doubts " 

"  You  need  have  none,"  said  D'Esmonde, 
interruptingly,     "  Lady  Norwood " 

"  Stop  !  By  heaven,  if  you  dare  to 
give  her  that  name,  I'll  not  answer  for  my- 
self ! " 

"  I  call  her  as  she  styles  herself — as  she 
is  called  by  all  around  her.  Yes,  my  lord, 
the  shame  is  as  open  as  gossip  and  male- 
volence can  make  it.  The  foreigner  is  but 
too  glad  when  he  can  involve  an  English 
name  and  title  in  a  reproach  that  we  are 
prone  to  cast  upon  him.  A  peeress  is  a 
high  mark  for  scandal !  Who  stoops  to 
ask  how,  or  when,  or  where  she  became 
this  ?  Who  interposes  a  charitable  word 
of  explanation  or  of  incredulity  ?  From 
what  you  know  of  life,  on  what  side,  think 
you,  will  lie  the  ingenuity  and  craft  ? 
Whether  Avill  the  evidence  preponderate  to 
prove  her  your  wife  or  to  exonerate  you  ? 
At  all  events,  how  will  the  matter  read  in 
England  ?  I  speak  not  of  your  ruined 
hopes  of  an  alliance  befitting  your  high 
station.  This  is  beyond  repairing  !  But 
are  you  ready  to  meet  the  shame  and  igno- 
miny of  the  story  ?  Nothing  is  too  base — 
nothing  too  infamous  for  an  imputation. 
Will  any  one,  I  ask  of  you — will  any  one 
assert  that  you  are  ignorant  of  all  this  ? 
Would  any  one  believe  who  heard  it?  Will 
not  the  tale  be  rather  circulated  with 
all  its  notes  and  comments?  Will  not  men 
fill  up  every  blank  by  the  devices  of  their 
own  bad  ingenuity?  AVill  not  some  assert 
that  you  are  a  partner  in  your  own  infamy, 
and  that  your  fingers  have  touched  the  price 
of  your  shame  ?  " 

"Stop!"  cried  Norwood.  "Another 
word — one  syllable  more  like  this — and,  by 
the  heaven  above  us,  your  lips  will  never 
move  again!" 

"  It  would.be  a  sorry  recompense  for  my 
devotion  to  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  abbe, 
with  &  V  'ofound  sigh. 
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"  Devotion  ! "  repeated  Norwood,  in  a 
voice  of  iusnlting  sarcasm  ;  "as  if  I  were 
to  be  tricked  by  this  !  Keep  these  artifices 
for  some  trembling  devotee — some  bed- 
ridden or  palsied  worshiper  of  saintly 
relics  and  holy  legerdemain.  I'm  not  the 
stuff  for  such  deceptions!" 

"And  yet,  my  lord,  what  possible  benefit 
can  accrue  to  myself  from  this  ungracious 
task  ?  With  all  your  ingenuity,  what  per- 
sonal gain  can  result  to  me  ?  " 

"What  care  I  for  your  motives,  sir?" 
responded  Norwood,  fiercely.  "  I  only 
know  that  you  had  never  incurred  so 
critical  a  hazard  without  an  object.  You 
either  seek  to  exert  a  menace  over  me,  or  to 
be  revenged  on  her. " 

"Alas!  my  lord,  I  see  how  little  hope  I 
should  have  of  vindicating  myself  before 
you.  Your  estimate  of  the  Papist  suggests 
nothing  above  craft  and  dishonesty.  You 
will  not  believe  that  human  affections,  love 
of  country,  and  all  the  other  associations 
of  a  home,  are  strong  in  hearts  that  beat 
beneath  the  serge  frock  of  the  priest.  Still 
less  do  you  know  the  great  working  prin- 
ciple of  our  faith — the  law  which  binds  us, 
for  every  unjust  act  we  have  done  in  life, 
to  make  an  expiation  ia  tliis  world.  For 
many  a  year  has  my  conscience  been  bur- 
dened with  this  offense.  But  for  my  weak 
compliance  with  your  request,  I  should 
never  have  performed  this  ceremony.  Had 
/  been  firm,  yon  had  been  saved.  Nay,  in 
my  eagerness  to  serve  you,  I  only  worked 
your  ruin ;  for,  on  confessing  to  my  supe- 
rior what  I  had  done,  he  at  once  took 
measures  to  ratify  the  act  of  marriage,  and 
my  rank  as  a  deacon  took  date  from  the 
day  before  the  ceremony."  D'Esmonde 
seemed  not  to  notice  the  gesture  of  indig- 
nation with  which  Norwood  heard  these 
words,  but  he  went  on:  "It  is,  then,  to 
make  some  requital  for  this  wrong  that  I 
now  risk  all  that  your  anger  may  inflict 
upon  me!" 

"  Where  is  this  woman  ?  "  cried  Nor- 
wood, savagely,  and  as  if  impatient  at  a 
vindication  for  which  he  felt  no  interest. 
"Where  is  she?" 

"  She  is  here,  my  lord,"  said  the  other, 
meekly. 

"  liere  ?  How  do  you  mean  ?  Not  in 
this  house?" 

"  I  mean  that  she  is  now  in  Florence." 

"  What,  living  openly  here — calling  her- 
self by  my  name  ?" 

"  She  lives  in  all  the  splendor  of  im- 
mense Avealth,  and  as  openly  as  the  protec- 
tion of  Prince  Midchekoff " 

"  Midchekoff— Midchekoff,  did  you  say?" 
cried  Norwood,  in  a  burst  of  passion. 


"  Yes,  my  lord.  The  haughty  Russian 
exults  in  the  insult  that  this  offers  to  the 
proudest  aristocracy  of  Europe.  This  is 
the  vengeance  he  exacts  for  the  cold  dis- 
dain he  experienced  in  London,  and  all 
that  reserve  that  met  his  attempts  in  Eng- 
lish society!" 

"How  came  she  here? — who  sent  for 
her  ? — who  devised  this  scheme  ?  Tell  me 
the  whole  truth,  for,  by  heaven,  if  I  see 
you  equivocate,  you'll  never  quit  this 
chamber  living  !  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  everything,  truthfully  and 
fairly,"  said  the  abbe,  with  calm  dignity. 
And  now,  in  a  few  words,  he  traced  Nina's 
life,  from  the  time  of  her  residence  under 
Lady  Hester's  roof  to  the  moment  of  her 
return  to  Florence.  He  omitted  nothing 
— neither  her  intimacy  with  Jekyl,  nor  her 
passion  for  George  Onslow.  Even  to  the 
incident  of  the  torn  dress  on  the  night  of 
the  flight,  he  told  all. 

Norwood  listened  with  the  stern  col- 
lectedness  of  one  w^ho  had  nerved  himself 
for  a  great  effort.  Although  the  blood 
spurted  from  his  compressed  lijos,  and  the 
nails  of  his  fingers  were  buried  in  his 
hands,  he  uttered  never  a  word.  At  last, 
when  D'Esmonde  paused,  he  said — 

"And  you  knew  all  this?" 

"  Nothing  whatever  of  it.  I  never 
chanced  to  see  her  at  Florence,  nor  had  I 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  her  presence 
there." 

"  Lady  Hester  knew  it  ?  Miss  Dalton 
knew  it  ?  " 

"  I  suspect  not,  at  that  time." 

"  They  know^  it  now,  then  ?  " 

"Who  does  not  ?  Is  not  Florence  ring- 
ing with  the  story  ?  When  has  scandal . 
fallen  upon  such  material  for  its  malevo- 
lence ?  Such  dramatis  personoe  as  a  prince, 
an  English  peer,  and  his  peeress,  are  not  of 
every  day's  good  fortune  ! " 

"  Be  cautious  how  you  harp  on  this 
theme,  priest.  In  your  good  zeal  to 
hammer  the  metal  soft,  you  may  chance  to 
crush  your  own  finger." 

"I  must  be  frank  with  j'ou,  my  lord, 
whatever  the  hazard.  He  would  be  a  sorry 
surgeon  who,  after  giving  his  patient  all 
the  agony  of  the  knife,  stopped  short,  and 
left  the  malady  unextirpated." 

"  Come,now,D'Esmonde,"  said  Norwood, 
as  with  a  strong  grasp  he  drew  the  other 
down  on  the  sofa  beside  him,  "?/o»  have 
your  debt  to  acquit  in  this  matter  as  well  as 
myself.  I  do  not  seek  to  know  how,  or 
whv,  or  u])on  whom.  Your  priestly  craft 
need  not  ])c  called  into  exercise — I  want 
nothing  of  your  secrets — I  only  ask  your 
counsel.     That  much  in  our  common  cause 
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you  cannot  refuse  me.  What  shall  I  do  in 
this  affair  ?  ISo  cant — no  liyi)ocritical 
affectation  of  Christian  forgiveness  — none 
of  that  hackneyed  advice  that  yon  dole  out 
to  your  devotees  ;  speak  freeh'.  and  like  a 
)nan  of  the  world.  What  is  to  be  done 
here  ?  " 

''  If  the  marriage  admitted  of  dispute  or 
denial,  I  sliould  say,  disavow  it,"  said  the 
priest.      "It  is  too  late  for  this." 

"Goon.     What  next  ?" 

"  Then  comes  the  difficulty.  To  assert 
your  own  honor,  you  must  begin  by  a 
recognition  of  her  as  your  wife.  This 
looks  rash,  but  I  see  no  otiier  course.  You 
cannot  call  Midchekoff  to  a  reckoning  on 
any  other  grounds.  Then  comes  the 
question,  is  such  a  woman  worth  lighting 
for  ;  or  must  the  only  consideration  be  the 
fact  that  she  bears  your  name,  and  that  she 
is  the  Viscountess  Norwood  in  every  society 
slie  can  enter  ?  How  is  this  to  be  borne  ? 
The  stricter  code  of  England  rejects  such 
claimants  altogether  from  its  circle,  but, 
on  the  continent,  they  are  everywliere. 
Will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  live  under  this 
open  shame  ?  " 

"Your  advice  is,  then — shoot  him!" 
said  Norwood  ;  and  he  bent  his  eyes  fixedly 
on  the  priest  as  he  spoke.  "It  is  my  own 
notion,  also.  If  the  choice  were  open  to 
me,  D'Esmonde,  I'd  rather  have  exacted 
the  payment  of  this  debt  from  Onslow  ;  I 
hated  the  fellow  from  my  very  heart.  Not 
that  I  owe  this  Russian  any  good  will.  We 
have  more  than  once  been  on  the  verge  of 
a  quarrel.  It  was  not  my  fault  if  it  went 
no  further.  They  say,  too,  that  he  has  no 
taste  for  these  things.  If  so,  one  must 
stimulate  iiis  appetite,  that's  all ! — eh, 
D'Esmonde  ?  Your  countrymen  seldom 
need  such  provocations  ?  " 

"'  We  have  our  faults,  my  lord  ;  but  this 
is  scarcely  amongst  their  number." 

"  You're  riglit,  D'Esmonde,"  said  the 
other,  pursuing  his  former  line  of  thought. 
"  It's  no  petty  ])enalty  to  exact  from  a 
fellow  with  fifty  thousand  a  year  !  I  almost 
fancy  I  should  have  been  a  coward  myself 
at  such  a  price  !  " 

"  You'll  have  some  difficulty  in  o])taining 
access  to  him,  my  lord,"  remarked  the 
abbe.  "He  lives  in  strict  privacy,  and 
refuses  admission  to  every  one." 

"  But  a  letter  will  reach  him  ?" 

"  It  may,  or  it  may  not ;  besides,  it  may 
come  to  hand  and  yet  never  be  acknowl- 
edged. " 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  then  ?" 
'I'll  think  over  it,  before  we  separate. 
I'll  try  and  suggest  soriiething.     But  here 
comes    Morlache ;    and   now  be    cautious. 


Xot  a  word  to  show  that  you  are  ill  at  ease." 
The  warning  was  scarcely  spoken,  when 
the  Jew  entered. 

Morlache  knew  D'Esmonde  too  well  to  be 
surju'lsed  at  seeing  him  anywhere,  or  at  any 
moment.  He  saluted  him,  therefore,  as 
though  they  had  met  the  very  day  before, 
and  tlie  party  sat  down  to  sujjper,  in  all  the 
seeming  ease  of  unburdened  minds. 

They  chatted  over  the  politics  of  Italy, 
and  the  change  that  had  come  over  Florence, 
since  the  last  time  they  had  sat  together  in 
that  chamber. 

"It  was  a  noisy  scene,  that  night,"  said 
Morlache  ;  "  but  the  streets  are  quiet 
enough  now." 

"Quiet  as  a  corpse,"  said  Norwood, 
sternly.  "You  had  no  other  nostrum  for 
tranquillity  but  to  extinguish  life." 

"What  you  regard  as  death,  my  lord," 
said  the  abbe,  "is  only  a  trance.  Italy 
will  rise  grander  and  more  powerful  than 
ever.  One  element  alone  has  survived 
through  all  the  convulsive  throes,  and  all 
the  changing  fortunes  of  this  land — the 
Papacy.  The  terrible  wars  of  rival  cities 
and  states — the  more  bloody  conquests  of 
ambitious  houses — leave  not  a  trace  behind 
them  ;  but  Rome  holds  on  her  proud  way, 
and,  like  the  great  river  of  the  .poet, 
'Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis 
sevum.' " 

"To  w^hich  I  beg,  in  a  less  classical 
quotation,  to  rejoin — '  Confound  your  poli- 
tics,'" cried  Norwood,  laughing.  "Come, 
Morlache,  let  us  turn  to  a  humbler  theme. 
Whom  have  you  got  here — who  are  coming 
for  the  winter  ?" 

"  Say,  rather,  my  lord,  who  are  going 
away ;  for  there  is  a  general  flight  from 
Florence.  All  what  hotel  folk  call  good 
families  are  hastening  off  to  Rome  and 
Naples." 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this,  then  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  very  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
explain,"  said  the  JeAv;  "  luxuries  are  only 
the  creations  of  mere  circumstance.  The 
rarity  of  one  land  may  be  the  very  satiety 
of  another ;  and  the  iced-punch  that  tastes 
so  exquisite  at  Calcutta  would  be  but  sorry 
tipple  at  Coppermine  River.  Hence  you 
will  see,  my  lord,  that  the  Englif;h  who 
come  here  for  wickedness  find  the  place  too 
bad  for  them.  There  is  no  zest  to  their 
vice — they  shock  nobody — they  outrage 
nothing — in  fact,  they  are  only  as  bad  as 
their  neighbors." 

"I  suppose  it's  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  I  remember  it  these  dozen  years  and 
more  ?"  said  Norwood. 

"  Probably  not,  my  lord,  in  fact;  but, 
in  outward  ai)pearance,  it  has  assuredly  -de- 
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generated  ;  people  bchiive  badly  everywhere, 
but  this  is  the  only  city  in  Europe  where 
it  is  deemed  right  to  do  so." 

''  Since  when  have  you  taken  up  the  trade 
of  moralist,  Master  Morlache  ?"  said  Nor- 
wood, with  a  sneer. 

''/'ll  answer  that  question,"  broke  in 
D'Esmonde.  '*'  Since  the  exchange  on  Eng- 
land has  fallen  to  forty-three  and  a  half, 
Morlache  sees  his  clients  diminish,  and  is 
consequently  as  angr}^  with  vice  as  he 
had  been  with  its  0])posite,  if  the  same  re- 
sult had  come  to  pass. " 

"  I  own,"  said  the  Jew,  with  a  sneer, 
*'  the  present  order  of  things  is  far  more 
profitable  to  the  confessional  than  to  the 
'  comptoir. ' " 

"  That's  the  truth,  I've  no  doubt  of  it," 
broke  in  Norwood,  laughing.  "  A  low 
tariff  has  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  trade 
of  Avickedness." 

"  Taking  your  own  illustration,  my  lord, 
we  are  '  protectionists,'"  said  D'Esmonde, 
'^whereas  you  Protestants  are  the  'free- 
traders' in  vice." 

"  A  plague  on  both  your  houses,  say  I," 
cried  Norwood,  j'awning.  "  So,  then,  Mor- 
lache, neither  you  nor  I  would  find  this  a 
desirable  residence  ?" 

"  I  fear  it  Avill  not  repay  either  of  us, 
my  lord,"  said  the  Jew,  with  a  sly  look. 

"  The  world  is  growing  wonderfully  wide 
awake,"  said  Norwood.  "  When  I  entered 
life,  any  fellow  with  a  neat  hand  at  billiards, 
a  fair  knowledge  of  ecarte  or  short  whist, 
good  whiskers,  and  a  well-cut  waistcoat, 
might  have  eked  out  a  very  pretty  existence 
Avithout  any  risk,  and  very  little  exertion. 
But  see  what  the  march  of  intelligence  has 
done  !  There's  not  an  Eton  boy — not  an 
unfledged  '  sub '  in  a  marching  regiment 
— not  an  unpaid  attache  at  a  small  court 
— couldn't  compete  with  you  now  in  any 
of  these  high  acquirements.  I  do  not  fret 
myself  usually  about  what  is  to  come  after 
my  time,  but  I  really  wonder  how  the  next 
generation  will  get  on  at  all." 

"  Civilization  moves  like  the  pendulum, 
my  lord,"  said  D'Esmonde  ;  "  the  next 
swing  will  be  retrograde.  And,  by  the  way, 
that  reminds  me  of  Russia,  and  Russia  of 
Prince  Midchekoff.  Is  It  true  that  he  is 
recalled,  ^lorlache  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know.  That  report  is  al- 
ways circulated  when  there  are  no  dinners 
at  the  villa.  Just  as  Marshal  Soult  is  said 
to  have  won  or  lost  the  battle  of  Toulouse, 
according  to  the  momentary  estimation  he 
is  held  in." 

"  You'll  hear  for  certain,  my  lord,"  said 
D'Esmonde,  addressing  Norwood  ;  "  you 
are  going  up  there  to-night  ?  " 


Nor\,'ood  muttered  an  assent,  and  waited 
to  see  how  this  sally  was  to  end. 

"Ah!  you  are  going  thereto-night!" 
repeated  Morlache,  in  some  surprise.  "Are 
you  one  of  the  privileged,  then  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  is,"  interposed  D'Es- 
monde, authoritatively. 

"Will  you  do  me  a  very  great  favor, 
then,  my  lord,"  said  Morlache,  "  which 
is  to  take  charge  of  this  small  casket  ?  I 
promised  to  take  it  myself,  but  it  is  so  late 
now,  and  I  am  so  wearied,  that  I  shall  feel 
much  bound  to  you  for  the  service." 

"  You  can  easily  acc(uit  the  debt  of  obli- 
gation, Morlache,"  said  D'Esmonde,  "  for 
my  lord  was  just  asking  me,  before  you 
came  in,  if  he  could  take  the  liberty  of 
begging  the  loan  of  your  carriage  to  take 
him  up  to  the  Moskova.  You  are  aware  that 
it  would  not  be  quite  proper  to  take  a  hired 
carriage,  just  now,  up  to  the  villa  ;  that,  as 
the  prince  affects  to  be  absent " 

"To  be  sure,"  broke  in  Morlache.  "I 
am  but  too  happy  to  accommodate  your 
lordship.  Your  precaution  was  both  deli- 
licate  and  well  thought  of.  Indeed,  I 
greatly  doubt  that  they  w^ould  admit  a 
'  fiacre '  at  all. " 

"  I  suppose  I  should  have  had  to  walk 
from  the  gate,"  said  Norwood,  who  now 
saw  the  gist  of  the  abbe's  stratagem. 

"Morlache's  old  grey  is  a  i^aspport  that 
requires  no  vise,"  said  D'Esmonde.  "  You'll 
meet  neither  let  nor  hindrance  with  him 
in  front  of  you.  You  may  parody  th.e  great 
statesman's  peroration,  and  say,  '  Where 
the  king  cannot  enter,  he  can.'  Such  is  it 
to  be  a  banker's  horse  ! " 

Norwood  heard  little  or  nothing  of  this 
remark  ;  deeply  sunk  in  his  own  thoughts, 
he  arose  abruptly  from  the  table. 

"  You  arc  not  going  away,  my  lord  ? 
You  are  surely  not  deserting  that  flask  of 
Marcobrunner,  tliat  we  have  only  tasted  ?  " 

But  Norwood  never  heard  the  words,  and 
continued  to  follow  his  own  train  of  reflec- 
tion. Then,  bending  over  D'Esmonde,  he 
said  :  "In  case  we  should  require  to  cross 
the  frontier  at  Lavenza,  must  we  have  pass- 
ports ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  no 
police — no  inquiry  whatever." 

"  Good-bye,  then.  If  you  should  not  hear 
from,  you  will  hear  o/''nie,  abbe.  There 
are  a  few  things,  which,  in  the  event  of 
accident,  I  will  jot  down  in  writing. 
You'll  look  to  them  for  me.  Good  even- 
ing, or  good  morning — 1  scarcely  know 
which." 

And,  with  all  the  habitual  indolence  of 
his  lounging  manner,  he  departed. 

D'Esmonde  stood  for  a  few  seconds  silent, 
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and  then  said  :  "  Is  the  noble  viscount  deep 
in  your  books  ?  " 

"Deeper  than  I  wish  him  to  be,"  said 
the  Jew. 

"  Have  no  fears  on  tliat  account.  He'll 
soon  acquit  all  his  debts,"  said  the  other. 
"Goodnight,  Morlache."  And  Avith  this 
abrupt  leave-taking,  he  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 


A   SAD   EXIT. 


The  French  Secretary  of  Legation  was 
just  going  to  bed  as  his  servant  handed 
him  a  card  from  Lord  Norwood,  with 
a  few  words  scribbled  in  pencil. 

"  Yes,  by  all  means.  Tell  my  lord  to 
come  in,"  said  he  ;  and  Norwood  entered. 

"  You  remember  an  old  pledge  you  once 
made  me,"  said  the  viscount,  smiling.  "I 
have  come  to  claim  it." 

"  Diantre !  the  case  must  be  pressing 
that  would  not  wait  till  daylight." 

"  So  it  is  ;  and  so  you  will  agree  with  me 
in  thinking  it,  when  I  tell  you  all,"  said 
Norwood.  "The  first  jDoint  is,  may  I 
reckon  upon  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  ;  my  word  is  sacred." 

"  Secondly,  have  you  j)istols  that  you 
can  depend  upon  ?  Mine  have  been  stojiped 
at  Milan  by  the  police." 

"They  are  Jacquard's  best,"  said  the 
Frenchman ;  "  and  in  your  hand  ought 
not  to  disgrace  their  maker." 

"  Dress,  then,  and  come  along  with  me. 
This  affair  must  be  disposed  of  quickly." 

"I'm  at  your  orders,"  said  the  French- 
man, gayly.  "  I  suppose  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  something  more,  as 
we  go  along." 

Norwood  nodded  an  assent,  and  sat  down 
before  the  fire,  and  crossed  his  arms  on  liis 
breast. 

"  Was  it  a  quarrel  at  play  ?  "  asked  the 
Frenchman,  after  an  interval  of  silence. 

"  No  ! "  was  the  abrupt  reply. 

"All  the  better.  It  is  the  only  affair 
of  this  kind  I  cannot  endure.  Is  there 
a,  woman  in  it  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  All  !  I  perceive,"  said  the  other,  with 
a  laugh.     "A  married  woman  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  who  is  the  happy  husband,  this 
time  ?  "  asked  he,  flippantly. 

"  I  am,"  replied  Norwood,  in  a  low  and 
solemn  voice. 

"  You!  you!  I  never  thought — never 
suspected  you  of  being  married,  Norwood. 


Pra}',  be  a   little  more  explicit.     Let  me 
hear  the  whole  story." 

"  Later  on,  not  now.  I  want  to  think 
of  something  else,  at  this  moment.  Are 
your  ])istols  line  in  the  trigger  ?  " 

"Excessively  so;  a  flv  would  almost 
suffice  to  move  them.     Is  lie  English  ?" 

"No." 

"Not  a  countryman  of  my  own,  I 
hope  ?  " 

"No.     It  is  Midchekoff,  the  Ptussian." 

"Diantre!  what  a  mark  to  shoot  at! 
But  they  tell  me  that  he  never  does  go  out 
— that  he  refuses  this  kind  of  thing." 

"He  shall  not  do  so  this  time,"  said 
Norwood,  with  a  vehement  energy  of 
manner. 

"  Well,  I'm  ready  now  ;  but  I  must  say 
that  I  should  like  to  hear  something  of 
what  we  are  about." 

"  There  will  be  ample  time  for  all 
as  we  go  along.  We  shall  drive  to  the 
villa.  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  himself.  This  done,  I  will  give 
the  provocation,  showing  that  you  are 
ready  and  in  waiting ;  there  can  be  no 
delay." 

"  But  he  will  need  a  friend  ?  " 

"  He  must  take  one  of  his  secretaries — 
his  valet,  if  he  prefer  it.  I'll  give  no  time 
for  evasive  negotiation." 

"I  cannot  be  a  party  to  an  affair  like 
this,  Norwood.  Whatever  the  wrong  you 
seek  to  avenge,  this  is  not  the  mode  to 
do  it." 

"  Say  so  at  once,  then,"  said  Norwood, 
rising.  "  Tell  me  that  you  gave  a  rash 
promise,  and  are  sorry  for  it.  Better  the 
refusal  now,  than  when  it  be  too  late  to 
retract." 

"You  mistake  me;  I  have  no  wish 
to  unsay  one  single  word  I  ever  spoke 
to  you.  I  only  ask  for  such  an  explanation 
as  I  have  a  right  to  demand." 

"You  shall  know  everything:  pray 
spare  me  telling  it  twice  over.  There  is 
no  use  in  opening  one's  wound  till  he 
comes  to  the  surgeon.  Enough  now,  that 
I  tell  you  this  man  owes  me  a  full  and  fair 
reparation  for  a  great  wrong — I  am  equally 
determined  on  exacting  it.  If  this  does 
not  satisfy  you,  step  into  the  carriage,  and 
you  shall  hear  the  whole  story.  I  can  tell 
it,  perhaps,  when  we  are  rattling  along 
over  the  stones  in  the  dark."  And,  so 
saying,  he  sat  down,  and  leaned  his  head 
on  the  table,  as  though  he  would  not  be 
disturbed.  The  Frenchman  went  on  with 
his  dressing  rapidly,  and  at  last,  pro- 
nouncing himself  ready,  they  descended 
the  stairs  together  in  silence,  and  entered 
the  carriage. 
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As  they  drove  on,  Norwood,  never  spoke  ; 
and  his  companion,  respecting  perhaps  the 
occasion  of  his  silence,  did  not  utter  a 
word.  At  last  they  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
city,  over  which  the  grey  tints  of  coming 
day  were  breaking.  The  great  Duomo  and 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  lay  in  massive  shadow, 
and  it  was  only  at  intervals  along  the  Arno 
that  a  flickering  gleam  of  cold  light  fell. 
The  scene,  in  all  its  calm  and  stillness,  was 
grand  and  solemn, 

"  How  unlike  the  Florence  of  sun  and 
bright  sky — how  unlike  the  brilliant  city  of 
dissipation  and  pleasure  !"  said  Norwood  ; 
^'  and  so  it  is  with  individuals  :  we  are 
just  what  light  and  sliadow  make  us  !  Noav, 
listen  to  me."  He  then  related  the  Avhole 
story  of  his  first  meeting  with  Lola  down  to 
the  moment  of  D'Esmonde's  revelation. 
"  I  know  well,"  said  he,  ''  there  may  be  a 
dozen  ways  to  look  on  the  ai?air,  besides 
that  which  I  ha^e  chosen.  I  might  dispute 
the  marriage — I  might  disavow  tlie  whole 
proceeding — I  might,  naturally  enough, 
leave  such  a  woman  to  her  fate  ;  she  never 
could  be  anything  to  me  ;  but  I  cannot  re- 
linquish the  opportunity  of  a  reckoning 
with  this  Russian.  The  insolence  of  his 
wealth  gives  all  the  venom  to  this  outrage, 
and  I'll  shoot  him  !  All  the  splendor  of  his 
riches  can  avail  him  but  little  now.  And, 
except  some  more  gold  upon  his  coflfin,  and 
a  riclier  pall  to  cover  it,  he  has  no  advan- 
tage over  me,  ruined  and  beggared  as  I  am. 
As  to  my  scores  vrith  the  world  at  large,  I 
am  about  quits.  They  cheated  me,  when  I 
was  a  young,  unsuspecting  boy,  trusting 
and  believing  every  one.  1  repaid  tliem,  as 
my  own  time  came.  Men  understand  this 
thoroughly,  but  women  never  do.  The 
moment  you  cease  to  be  their  dupe,  they 
hate  you.  As  to  my  debts,  they  gave  me 
little  trouble  Avhen  living,  they're  not  likely 
to  disturb  my  rest  in  the  churchyard  ;  and 
as  for  friends,  there  is  not  one  alive  to 
whom  I  could  send  a  last  word  of  affection  ; 
and  yet  you'll  scarce  believe  it,  with  all 
this,  I'd  like  to  live — although,  if  you  ask 
me  why,  I  couldn't  tell  it.  Perhaps  it  is 
this,"  cried  he,  after  a  pause  :  "  the  yelj)- 
ing  pack  that  cried  me  down  in  my  absence 
will  do  so  now  Avithout  fear  or  restraint. 
The  stories  of  me  that  once  were  whispered, 
will  now  be  told  aloud.  Slander  and  cal- 
umny can  go  abroad  without  a  dread  of 
consequences.  But  even  that  is  a  poor 
thing  to  live  for  !" 

The  Frenchman's  philosophy  had  taught 
him  but  few  sympathies  Avith  such  gloomy 
ideas,  and  he  tried  in  every  way  to  rally  his 
friend  :  but  NorAvood's  mind  Avas  full   of 


very  different  sorrows  from  those  he  had 
dAvelt  upon.  It  was  the  canker  of  a  disap- 
pointed, abortive  life  Avas  eating  into  his 
heart.  A  fair  fortune  squandered — a  noble 
name  tarnished — a  high  position  sacrificed 
— and  now,  an  ignominious  quarrel  to  close 
his  career — these  Avere  the  reflections  Avhich, 
far  more  imbittering  than  all  his  Avords, 
now  tortured  and  agonized  him. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  suddenly,  "  we  had 
better  moA'e  forAvard.  It  is  getting  nigh 
daybreak,  and  our  prince  Avill  soon  be  re- 
tiring to  his  room." 

They  now  drove  rapidly  on  for  some  time, 
and  at  last  reached  the  gate  ;  Avhere  the  por- 
ter, at  once  recognizing  Morlache's  carriage 
and  livery,  admitted  them  without  a  word. 

"  You'll  have  to  Avait  for  me  here, 
count,"  said  Norwood,  when  they  stopped 
at  the  door.  "  I'll  contriA-e  not  to  keep 
you  long  ;  but  this  part  of  the  matter  I 
must  do  alone."  The  bell  had  scarcely 
done  ringing  Avhen  the  door  was  opened. 
"  The  prince  is  still  at  table  ?"  said  Nor- 
wood, half  in  assertion,  half  in  inquiry  ; 
and  then,  Avith  a  gesture  to  the  servant  to 
show  the  Avay,  he  overawed  all  scrujoles 
about  admitting  him.  "Is  he  alone?" 
said  the  viscount,  as  they  Avent  along. 

"  No,  sir.     The  countess  is  with  him." 

"  Say  that  a  person  on  most  pressing 
business  is  here,  and  must  speak  with  him 
at  once." 

"  The  prince  always  requires  the  name, 
sir.     I  dare  not  address  him  Avithout  it." 

"  Say  that  I  am  come  from  Morlache's — 
that  I  haA^e  something  to  deliver  into  his 
own  hands." 

NorAvood  placed  the  casket  on  the  table 
as  he  spoke.  The  servant  retired  and 
speedily  returned,  requesting  NorAvood  to 
follow  him.  As  the  door  was  flung  open, 
NorAvood  heard  voices ;  he  stopped,  and 
hesitated.  Either  an  impulse  of  passion, 
or  some  change  of  purpose,  worked  Avithin 
him,  for,  as  he  stood,  he  grasped  the  edge 
of  the  door,  and  swayed  to  and  fro  for  some 
seconds, 

"  Let  him  come  out — let  him  come 
here,"  cried  he,  in  a  loud  voice. 

A  low  murmur  of  persons  speaking  Avas 
heard  Avithin,  and  suddenly  the  rustling 
sound  of  a  female  dress  w\as  followed  by  the 
bang  of  a  door  ;  and  then  NorAvood  entered, 
and,  closing  the  door,  locked  it  behind 
him. 

The  grating  sound  of  the  key  made  the 
Russian  turn  his  head  suddenly  around,  and 
his  eyes  met  Norwood's. 

'''  What !  my  liOrd  Norwood  !"  cried  he, 
in  amazement.     "  They  ncA^er  told  me " 

"  If  they  had,  in  all  likelihood  I  should 
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not  have  been  admitted,"  was  the  stern 
reply. 

''  I  must  own  it  is  an  lienor  for  which  I 
was  scarcely  jircparcd,  my  lord,"  said  the 
other. 

''  You  never  spoke  more  truly,  sir,"  said 
Norwood.  "  Men  like  yourself  fancy  that 
their  solvency  in  matters  of  money  implies 
as  much  in  all  the  various  relations  of  life, 
and  that,  as  they  know  not  wliat  a  dun 
means,  they  are  to  enjoy  an  equal  immunity 
from  every  demand  of  honor." 

"  As  you  are  evidently  speaking  under 
some  strange  misapi)rehension,  my  lord,  I 
liesitate  about  accei:)ting  your  words  in  any 
offensive  sense." 

"  You  said  you  were  unprepared  for  my 
visit,  sir,  and  I  believe  you,  as  you  will  be, 
doubtless,  unprepared  for  the  object  of  it. 
Prince  Midchekoff,  I  have  come  here  to  re- 
quest your  company  across  the  Tuscan 
frontier  ;  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  Avarrant  the  inconvenience.  You 
will  take  any  or  as  many  of  your  household 
as  you  please,  but  you  shall  accompany  me, 
fro'm  this  spot.  (3ome,  sir,  your  air  of  easy 
indifference  is  for  once  mistimed.  You  see 
before  you  a  man  whose  utmost  effort  can 
scarcely  repress  the  passion  tliat  stirs  within 
him.  Neither  your  coolness  nor  your  cow- 
ardice— for  the  quality  goes  by  either  name 
— can  avail  you  here.  I  must  and  1  will 
have  reparation." 

"Until  I  am  aware  of  the  injury — until 
you  tell  me  how,  or  in  what,  I  have 
wronged  you " 

"  How  shall  I  teach  you  a  lesson  of 
honor,  sir,"  cried  Norwood,  boiling  over 
with  rage,  "  so  that  you  shall  comprehend 
oven  for  a  moment  the  feeling  of  a  gentle- 
man ?  You  cannot  affect  ignorance  as  to 
who  and  what  is  the  woman  that  sat  there. 
You  need  not  drive  me  to  the  indignity  of 
calling  her  my  wife  !  You  know  it  well, 
and  you  know  all  the  disgrace  you  were 
heaping  on  a  class  who  rejected  your  in- 
timacy. None  of  this  mock  surprise,  sir  ! 
If  you  compel  me  to  it,  I'll  fling  open  that 
door,  call  all  your  household  around  you, 
and  before  them  I'll  insult  you,  so  that 
even  your  serf-blood  will  rebel  against  the 
outrage." 

"This  is  madness — ^downright  insanity, 
my  lord,"  said  Midchekoff,  rising  and 
moving  towards  the  bell. 

"  Not  so,  sir,"  said  Norwood,  interpos- 
ing. "  My  passion  is  now  mastered.  You 
shall  not  escape  on  that  pretense.  There 
are  my  pistols — only  one  of  them  is  loaded 
— take  your  choice,  for  I  see  that  outside 
of  this  room  I  shall  seek  in  vain  for  satis- 
faction." 


"  Tliis  would  be  a  murder." 

"  It  shall  be,  by  heaven,  if  you  delay  !  " 
cried  Norwood.  '*  I  have  the  riglit  and  the 
will  to  shoot  you  like  a  dog.  if  there  be 
no  honor,  is  there  not  even  some  manhood 
in  your  heart  ?  Take  your  weapon — -you 
hesitate  still — take  that,  then  ! "  And  lie 
struck  him  with  his  open  hand  across  the 
face. 

Midchekoff  snatched  the  pistol  convul- 
sively, and,  placing  the  muzzle  on  Nor- 
wood's breast,  fired.  With  a  wild  cry,  he 
staggered,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  floor. 
The  prince  flung  open  the  door,  and  rang 
the  bell  violently.  In  a  moment  the  room 
was  filled  with  servants.  "  Send  Jocassc 
here,"  said  Midchekoff ;  and  his  chief 
secretary  entered  in  all  haste  and  trepida- 
tion. "  This  is  an  affair  for  the  police, 
Jocasse,"  said  the  prince,  coolly.  "Send 
for  the  brigadier,  and  let  him  come  to  my 
room." 

"  Suicide  shows  a  great  '  manque  de 
savoir  vivre,' "  said  Haggerstone,  as  the 
news  of  the  event  was  circulated  through 
Florence.  And  the  "mot"  survived  the 
memory  of  its  victim. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 


THE   SUMMONS. 


They  who  only  knew  Vienna  in  its  days 
of  splendor  and  magnificence  could  scarcely 
have  recognized  that  city  as  it  appeared  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  revolt  wliich 
had  just  convulsed  the  empire.  The  great 
walls  were  riddled  with  shot  and  shell ; 
vast  breaches  in  them  opened  out  a  view 
of  even  more  dreadful  ruin  within  ;  streets 
choked  up  with  fallen  houses,  and  wide 
squares  encumbered  with  blocks  of  mason- 
ry and  blackened  timbers.  The  terrible 
traces  of  barricade  struggles  still  remained; 
but  more  significant  than  all  these  was  the 
downcast,  sorrow-struck  look  of  a  popula- 
tion, once  known  as  the  gayest  and  most 
light-hearted  of  Europe  ! 

The  air  of  suffering  and  poverty  extended 
to  everything.  No  signs  of  the  once  lux- 
ury and  wealth  of  that  rich  nobility.  Not 
an  equipage  was  to  be  seen  !  The  passing 
and  repassing  of  troops  gave  the  only  move- 
ment observable  in  the  streets.  Strong 
guards  and  patrols  marched  pt:st,  with  all 
the  precaution  and  prejiaration  of  a  state 
of  war.  The  dragoons  sat  in  their  saddles, 
carbine  in  hand,  as  if  but  waiting  for  a 
signal  to  engage  ;  while,  in  the  half-defiant 
stare  of  the  populace,  might  be  read  the 
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spirit  of  men  who  had  not  yet  resigned 
themselves  to  defeat. 

Most  of  the  shops  were  closed,  and,  even 
of  those  still  ojjen,  the  disjilay  of  Avares  was 
scanty  and  miserable  ;  rather  seeming  as  if 
the  effort  were  made  to  conciliate  the  favor 
of  the  government,  thaii  with  any  hope  of 
gain.  The  cafes  were  deserted,  except  by  the 
military,  and  they — far  from  indulging  the 
jocund  mirth  and  laughter  which  was  their 
wont — were  now  serious  and  anxious-look- 
ing, regarding  the  passers-liy  with  a  dis- 
trustfiil  glance,  and  seeming  as  thougli 
they  felt  that  the  interval  was  less  peace 
than  an  armistice. 

Cannon  were  in  position  on  the  Ste- 
phan's  Platz  and  the  Graben,  and  the  gun- 
ners stood  ready,  as  if  on  parade.  Officers 
of  the  staff,  too,  and  orderlies,  rode  hastily 
to  and  fro,  showing  that  no  rash  reliance 
was  placed  on  the  quietude  of  the  capital, 
and  that  the  hour  of  conflict,  if  it  were  to 
come,  should  not  find  them  unprepared. 
In  vain  the  stranger  might  have  sought  for 
that  more  than  feudal  splendor  which  once 
was  the  type  of  this  brilliant  city  !  The 
gorgeous  liveries  of  the  Bohemian — or  the 
more  tasteful  grandeur  of  the  Magyar  noble, 
were  no  longer  to  be  seen.  The  varied 
costumes  of  the  Bahat  and  the  Wallach, 
which  gave  such  character  to  many  a  rude 
equipage — the  barbaric  finery,  which  re- 
called the  old  struggles  with  the  Crescent, 
which  marked  the  rank  of  some  border 
chieftain — were  gone  !  Vienna  presented 
nothing  but  its  troops  of  soldiers,  and  its 
mournful,  sad-looking  jiopulation,  moving 
listlessly  about,  or  standing  in  groups  to 
gaze  on  the  disastrous  ruins  of  their  once 
proud  city ! 

The  "  Ambassador  Street,"  where  for- 
merly the  armorial  shields  of  every  reigning 
house  of  Europe  were  wont  to  be  displayed, 
was  now  almost  untenanted. 

With  some,  the  imperial  government  was 
at  open  war;  with  others,  estrangement  and 
coldness  prevailed;  while  some,  again,  were 
represented  by  officials  of  inferior  rank — 
all  signs  of  troubled  and  precarious  times, 
Avhen  kings  no  longer  knew  what  future 
awaited  tliem! 

It  Avas  here,  formerly,  that  tlie  most  bril- 
liant society  of  the  capital  was  to  be  found; 
here,  every  night,  the  carriages  were  seen 
to  throng,  and  the  whole  street  glow  with 
the  glare  of  light  from  lu-illiant  salons,  or 
the  red  flame  of  tlie  torches  borne  by  the 
running  footmen.  The  proud  aristocracy 
of  every  land  h.ere  met;  and  names  that  re- 
called the  great  achievements  of  generals 
and  statesmen  were  heard  in  every  an- 
nouncement that  resounded    alonsr   those 


corridors!     But  a  few  of  these  palaces  were 
now  occupied,  and  for  the  most  part  were 
I  the  quarters  of  the  generals  of  the  army. 
j  In  front  of  one  of  tlie   largest,   at   whose 
gate  two  sentinels  stood,  the  street  was  lit- 
tered with  straw,  while  the  closed  shutters 
and  drawn  curtains  showed  that   sickness 
and  suffering  were  busy  within.     The  fre- 
quent arrivals,  and  the  passing  and  repass- 
^  ing  of  messengers,  evinced  the  interest  the 
sufferer's  fate  excited;  and  amongst  those 
j  v.dio  dismounted  at  the  corner  of  the  street, 
and  with   cautious   steps   approached   the 
'  door,  more  than  one  member  of  the  impe- 
rial house  was  to  be  seen.  He  whose  fortune 
inspired  all  these  tokens  of  regard  was  no 
great  or  illustrious  general,  no  proud  and 
!  distinguished  statesman— he  was  simply  a 
;  young  officer  of  hussars — a  gallant  soldier, 
j  whose  fidelity  had  been  proved  under  the 
I  most  trying  circumstances  —  our  acquaint- 
I  ancc,  Frank  Dalton.     Eelapse  after  relapse 
j  had  reduced  his  strength  to  the  very  verge  of 
i  debility,  and  each  day  threatened  to  be  his 
I  last.     Worn  down  by  pain  and  suffering, 
[  the  young  soldier  bore  a  look  of  calm  and 
even  hapi)y  meaning.     His   character   for 
loyalty  had  been  not  only  vindicated  by  hie 
blood,  but,  through   the  aid  of  Walstein, 
it  was  shown  that  he   could  have   known 
nothing  of  the  conspiracy  with  which  he 
was  charged.     Thus  re-established  in  fair 
fame,  he  saw  himself  the  object  of  every 
care  that  affection  could  bestow.     The  old 
count  seldom  quitted  him — Kate  never  left 
his  bedside.     Every  attention  of  kindness, 
every   suggestion   of    love,    was    bestowed 
upon  him;  and  a  sick-bed  was  made  the 
scene  of  more  touching  happiness  than  he 
had  ever  known  in  the  proudest  hours  of 
his    health   and   vigor.       Could   he    have 
seen  his   dear   Nelly   beside  him,  he   had 
no  more  to   wish   for!      To   die,    without 
joressing  her  to  Lis  heart,  without  acknow- 
ledging  all    that  he   owed    to    her  good 
counsels,  was  now  his  only  sorrow;  and  if, 
in    the   stillness   of   the  sick-room,    tears 
would  flow  heavily  along  his  cheek,  and 
drop,  one  by  one,  on  his  pillow,  this  was 
their  secret  source. 

The  count  had  himself  written  to  Nelly. 
Kate,  too,  had  despatched  a  letter,  telling 
of  Frank's  dangerous  condition,  and  en- 
treating her  presence;  but  no  reply  had 
been  returned,  and  they  already  began  to 
fear  that  some  mishai)  luid  occurred,  and 
were  obliged  to  frame  all  manner  of  excuses 
for  her  absence.  Meanwhile,  as  his  strength 
declined,  his  impatience  increased,  and  his 
first  question,  as  day  broke,  and  his  last,  at 
niglit,  were,  ''"Wliat  tidings  of  Nelly ?"  All 
his  faults  and  errors  lay  like  a  load  upon 
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his  heart,  till  he  could  jiour  out  the  coiifcs- 
.  sion  to  liis  dear  sister. 

The  ])()st-lu)iir  of  each  morning  was  a 
moment  of  intense  anxiety  to  him,  and  the 
blank  lo;)k  which  met  his  eager  glance  was 
the  signal  for  a  de])ression  that  wciglicd 
down  his  heart  dnring  the  day.  From  long- 
dwelling  on  tliis  source  of  sorrow,  his  mind 
grew  painfully  acute  as  to  all  that  bore 
upon  it;  and  sometimes  he  fancied  that  his 
uncle  and  Kate  knew  some  dreadfnl  fact  of 
poor  Xelly,  and  feared  to  communicate  it. 
More  than  once  had  it  occurred  to  him  that 
she  was  dead — that  she  had  sunk,  broken- 
hearted and  deserted!  He  did  not  dare  to 
whisper  this  suspicion,  but  he  tried  to  in- 
sinuate his  fears  aljont  in  a  hundred  ways. 
To  his  sickly  fancy,  their  frankness  seemed 
dissimulation,  and  the  very  grief  they  dis- 
played he  read  as  the  misery  of  an  unre- 
vealed  calamity  I 

Kate,  with  all  a  woman's  quickness,  saw 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  tried 
her  utmost  to  combat  it;  but  all  in  vain. 
To  no  purpose  did  she  open  her  whole 
heart  before  him,  telling  of  her  own  sad 
history  and  its  disappointments.  In  yain 
did  sifie  point  to  a  bright  future,  when, 
strong  and  in  spirits,  Frank  should  accom- 
pany her  in  search  of  Nelly  through  every 
glen  and  valley  of  the  Tyrol.  The  impres- 
sion of  some  concealment  was  more  power- 
ful than  all  these,  and  he  but  heard  them 
as  tales  invented  to  amuse  a  sick-bed. 
The  morbid  sensibility  of  illness  gave  a  sig- 
nificance to  every  trivial  incident,  and 
Kate  dared  not  whisper  in  his  presence, 
nor  even  exchange  a  look  with  another, 
without  exciting  a  whole  flood  of  doubt 
and  suspicion  in  his  mind. 

To  allay,  so  far  as  might  be,  these  dis- 
ordered terrors,  they  assumed  the  utmost 
frankness  in  all  intercourse  with  him,  and 
even  took  pains  to  exhibit  an  undisguised 
freedom  on  every  occasion. 

The  letters  which  arrived  by  each  morn- 
ing's jiost  were  ahvjiys  opened  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  his  prying,  eager  glances  showed 
that  the  precaution  was  not  unneeded. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  cried  he,  suddenly,  as 
Kate,  after  read  ing  the  address  of  a  letter, 
hastily  threw  it  on  the  table,  and  covered 
it  with  others.  "  Let  me  see  that,  Kate. 
Whom  is  it  for?" 

''  It  bears  your  name,"  said  she,  anxious- 
ly, "  and  has  an  Irish  postmark  ;  but  the 
hand  is  not  known  to  me." 

The  youth  took  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and 
sat  gazing  on  it  for  some  minutes  together. 

"  No,"  said  he,  at  length,  "I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  the  writing  before. 
Read  it,  Kate." 


She  broke  the  seal,  and  at  once  exclaimed, 
''  It  is  from  Doctor  Grounsell,  Frank  ! — a 
very  dear  and  kind  friend." 

She  ran  her  eyes  rapidly  over  the  lines  as 
she  spoke,  and  twice  her  color  came  and 
went,  and  her  hand  trembled  ao  it  held  the 
paper. 

"  You  have  bad  news  for  me  ?"  said  the 
boy.  with  a  slow  but  firm  utterance,  "but 
so  that  it  be  not  of  Nelly,  I  can  bear  any- 
thing ! " 

"  It  is  not  of  Nelly,"  said  Kate,  in  a 
tremulous  tone. 

"  Then  let  me  hear  it,"  said  he,  calmly. 

She  tried  to  read,  but  the  effort  was 
bej'ond  her  strength  ;  and,  although  her 
lips  moved,  no  sound  issued  from  them. 
At  last  she  gained  sufficient  strength 
to  say,  ''It  would  agitate  you  too  much, 
my  dear  brother,  to  hear  this  now.  Let 
us  wait  for  a  day  or  two,  till  you  are 
stronger,  and  better  able  to  think  about 
it." 

"  I  have  told  you  already,  that,  if  it  be 
not  of  Nelly,  I  can  hear  it  with  indiffer- 
ence.    Read  on,  then,  Kate." 

"The  meaning  of  it  is  this,  Frank," 
cried  she,  hastily.  "  There  was  a  fearful 
crime  committed  some  years  back  in  Ire- 
land— a  relative  of  ours,  named  Godfrey, 
was  murdered ! " 

"Yes — yes  —  I  know  it.  Go  on,"  said 
he,  eagerly. 

"  The  circumstances  have  never  yet  come 
to  light,  and  now,  it  would  appear,  some 
efforts  are  being  made  to  connect  our  name 
with  this  dreadful  act;  and — and— in  fact, 
Frank,  Doctor  Grounsell  wishes  to  learn 
from  you  where  we  were  residing  at  the 
period  in  question;  and  if  you  be  possessed 
of  any  letters  or  papers  which  could  show 
the  relations  existing  between  our  family 
and  Mr.  Godfrey." 

"You  must  let  me  read  this  for  myself, 
Kate,"  said  Frank,  calmly,  taking  the  let- 
ter from  her  hands;  "  and  now  leave  me 
for  a  while." 

With  trembling  steps  and  a  sinking  heart, 
the  young  girl  retired,  to  pass  hours  of  in- 
tense anxiety  in  her  chamber.  At  last 
came  a  servant  to  say  that  her  brother  de- 
sired to  see  her. 

"  I  must  set  out  for  Ireland,  Kate," 
said  the  sick  youth,  as  he  arose  from  his 
chair. 

"For  Ireland  !"  cried  she,  gazing  with 
terror  at  his  wasted  and  worn  figure. 

"  A  long  journey,  dearest,  but  I  shall 
have  strength  for  it,  if  you'll  be  my  com- 
panion ! " 

"  Never  to  leave  you,  Frank!  "  cried  she; 
and  fell  sobbing  into  his  arms. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 


INISTIOGE. 


EiCH  as  Ireland  is  in  picturesque  river 
scenery,  we  know  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  the  valley  through  which  the  Nore 
flows  between  Thomastown  and  New  Ross. 
The  gently  sloping  meadows,  backed  by 
deep  woods,  and  dotted  with  cheerful 
farm-houses,  gradually  give  way  to  a  bolder 
landscape  as  you  descend  the  stream  and 
enter  a  dark  gorge,  whose  high  beetling 
sides  throw  their  solemn  shade  over  the 
river,  receding  at  last  to  form  a  kind  of 
amphitheater  wherein  stands  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Inistioge. 

More  like  a  continental  than  an  Irish 
hamlet,  the  cottages  are  built  around  a 
wide  open  space  planted  with  tall  elms  and 
traversed  by  many  a  footpath;  and  here,  of 
a  summer  niglit,  are  to  be  seen  the  villagers 
seated  or  strolling  about  in  jileasant  con- 
verse— a  scene  of  rural  peace  and  happiness 
such  as  rarely  is  to  be  met  with  in  our  land 
of  trial  and  struggle.  Did  our  time  or  space 
admit  of  it,  we  would  gladly  loiter  in  that 
pleasant  spot,  gazing  from  that  graceful 
bridge  on  the  ivy-clad  towers,  the  tall  and 
stately  abbey,  or  the  rich  woods  of  that 
proud  demesne,  which  in  every  tint  of 
foliage  encircle  the  picture. 

That  "vale  and  winding  river"  were 
scenes  of  some  of  our  boyhood's  happiest 
hours;  and  even  years — those  stern  teachers 
— have  not  obliterated  the  memory  !  Our 
task  is  not,  however,  with  these  recollec- 
tions, and  we  would  now  ask  our  reader  to 
stand  with  us  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
tall  elms,  while  the  little  village  is  locked 
in  slumber. 

It  is  past  midnight — all  is  still  and  tran- 
quil— a  faint  moonlight  flickers  through 
the  leaves  and  plays  a  fitful  gleam  upon  the 
river  :  one  man  alone  is  abroad,  and  he  is 
seen  to  traverse  the  bridge  with  uncertain 
steps,  stopping  at  moments  as  if  to  listen, 
and  then  resuming  his  solitary  watch.  A 
light,  the  only  one  in  the  village,  twinkles 
from  a  window  of  the  little  inn,  and  the 
door  lies  open,  for  in  his  impatience  he  has 
quitted  his  chamber  to  walk  abroad  in  the 
night  air.  As  the  hours  wear  on,  his  anx- 
iety seems  to  increase,  and  lie  starts  and 
pauses  at  every  sound  of  the  Avind  through 
the  trees,  and  every  cadence  of  the  rushing 
river.  At  last  he  hears  the  tramp  of  a 
horse — he  bends  down  to  listen — it  comes 
nearer  and  nearer,  and,  in  his  feverish  im- 
patience, he  hastens  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
coming  noise.  "  Is  that  you,  Michel?  "  he 
cries,  in  an  eager  accent. 


"Yes,  D'Esmonde,  it  is  I,"  replies  a 
voice;  and  the  next  moment  the  horseman 
has  dismounted  at  his  side. 

"  What  have  I  not  suffered  since  you  left 
this,  Michel,"  said  D'Esmonde,  as  he  rest- 
ed his  forehead  on  the  other's  shoulder. 
"  There  is  not  an  image  of  terror  my  mind 
has  not  conjured  up.  Shame,  ignominy, 
ruin,  were  all  before  me,  and,  had  you 
stayed  much  longer  away,  my  brain  could 
not  have  borne  it." 

"  But,  D'Esmonde,  my  friend " 

"Nay,  nay,  do  not  reason  with  me — 
what  I  feel — what  I  suffer — has  no  relation 
to  the  calm  influences  of  reason.  I  alone 
can  pilot  myself  through  the  rocks  and 
quicksands  of  this  channel.  Tell  me  of 
your  mission — how  has  it  fared?" 

"Less  well  than  I  hoped  for,"  said  the 
other,  slowly. 

"I  thought  as  much,"  replied  D'Es- 
monde, in  a  tone  of  deep  dejection.  "You 
saw  him?" 

"  Yes,  our  interview  lasted  nigh  an  hour. 
He  received  me  coldly,but  courteously,  and 
entered  into  the  question  with  a  kind  of 
calm  acquiescence  that  at  first  gave  me  good 
encouragement. " 

"To  end  in  disappointment!"  cried 
D'Esmonde,  bitterly;  and  the  other  made 
no  reply.  "Go  on,  Michel,"  said  the  abbe, 
after  a  j^ause;  "tell  me  all." 

"I  began,"  resumed  the  other,  "by  a  brief 
reference  to  Godfrey's  murder,  and  the  im- 
penetrable mystery  in  which,  up  to  this 
hour,  it  would  appear  to  he  veiled.  I  related 
all  that  you  had  told  me  of  the  relationship 
between  him  and  the  Daltons,  and  the 
causes  which  had  broken  off  their  friend- 
ship. AVith  these  he  seemed  conversant, 
though  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  he 
knew  more  or  less  than  what  I  was  com- 
municating. I  dwelt  as  long  and  as  forcibly 
as  I  deemed  safe  on  the  character  and 
habits  of  old  Dalton,  hinting  at  his  reck- 
less, unprincipled  career,  and  the  wild  and 
lawless  notions  he  entertained  on  every 
subject.  To  my  great  surj)rise,  and  I  con- 
fess to  my  discomfiture,  he  stopped  me 
short  by  saying: 

"  'You  would  imply,  then,  that  he  was 
the  guilty  man?' 

"  'You  go  too  fast,  Mr.  Grounsell,'  said 
I,  calmly;  '  I  have  come  to  confer  and  take 
counsel  with  you,  not  to  form  rash  or  hasty 
notions  on  a  matter  of  such  deep  gravity. 
If  the  circumstances  I  shall  lay  before  you 
possess  the  same  importance  in  your  eyes 
that  they  do  in  mine,  it  may  be  that  your 
own  conclusions  will  be  even  more  than 
suspicions.'  I  then  entered  upon  the  story 
of  Meekins,  and  how  a  comrade  of  his,  an 
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Irishman,  called  Noonan,  confessed  to  liini 
that  he  v/as  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Godfrey; 
that  he  had  never  known  him,  nor  had  any 
intercourse  with  him  ;  but  was  employed 
for  the  act  by  old  Dalton,  who  was  then 
residing  at  Bruges.  This  Xoonan,  who 
vras  possessed  of  several  letters  of  Dalton's, 
had  joined  a  Genoese  vessel,  fitted  out  for 
the  shive-trade,  and  was  killed  in  action. 
Meekins  had  frecjuent  conversations  Avith 
him  on  the  su]\jeet  of  the  murder,  and, 
although  a  stranger  from  another  country, 
kncAv  every  detail  of  the  scene  and  locality 
perfectly  from  description. 

''  '  Meekins  is  still  living  ? '  asked  Doctor 
Grounsell. 

"  '  Living,  and  now  here,'  replied  I ;  at 
which  he  gave  a  start  of  surprise,  and  I 
think  of  alarm. 

'■'  'Is  he  ready  to  substantiate  his  state- 
ment on  oath  ? '  said  he. 

'* '  That  he  could  do  so,  I  have  no  doubt,' 
replied  I ;  '  that  he  will,  or  that  he  ought, 
is  perhaps  a  matter  for  calm  reflection.' 

"  '  How  do  you  mean  ?  '  said  he,  hastily. 
*  If  what  he  alleges  be  true,  can  there  be 
any  hesitation  as  to  its  publicity  ?' 

'* '  On  that  there  may  be  grave  doubts, 
sir,^  said  I.  '  They,  wdiom  the  law  could 
have  held  responsible,  are  already  gone 
before  another  judgment-seat.  Their 
guilt  or  innocence  has  been  proven  where 
deception  or  error  exists  not  !  It  is  only 
their  blameless  descendants  that  could  now 
pay  the  penalty  of  their  crime  ;  and  it  may 
well  be  matter  for  consideration  whether 
they  should  be  exposed  to  the  world's  shame 
to  expiate  that  wherein  they  had  no 
share ' 

"  '  Do  you  yourself  believe  this  man's 
story  ? '  asked  he,  abruptly. 

'*  *  I  see  no  reason  to  discredit  it,'  was 
my  answer.  '  There  are  moments  wdien 
doubt  is  more  difficult  than  belief,  and  this 
is  one  of  them.  He  has  never  varied  in  his 
narrative — he  tells  it  to-day  as  he  told  it 
yesterday — he  details  family  circumstances 
that  defy  invention,  and  mentions  events 
and  incidents  that  all  tally  with  facts.' 

"  'Where  was  he  himself  at  the  time  of 
the  murder  ?' 

"  '  In  South  America,'  he  says.  '  He 
had  joined  one  of  those  patriot  expeditions 
which  sailed  from  Ireland  to  join  Bolivar.' 

"  '  This  he  can  prove,  of  course  ? ' 
observed  he,  shrewdly. 

"  '  I  conclude  he  can,'  replied  I ;  '  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  question  it.' 

"  There  was  an  interval  after  tins  in 
which  neither  of  us  spoke  ;  at  last  he  said, 
*May  I  ask  how  you  became  acquainted 
with  this  man — Meekins  ? ' 


"  '  Through  a  brother  clergyman,  who  waa 
the  means  of  saving  his  life  abroad." 

"  'And  the  intention  is,'  rejoined  he,  in 
a  slow  and  deliberate  voice,  '  that  we 
should,  wdiile  believing  this  man's  state- 
ment, keep  it  secret  ?  "Would  not  that 
amount  to  a  very  grave  offense — the  com- 
promise of  a  felony  ? ' 

"  I  hesitated  as  he  said  this,  not  knowing 
well  which  way  the  discussion  might  turn  ; 
at  last  I  replied:  '  Meekins  might  refuse  his 
evidence — he  might  deny  that  he  had  ever 
made  these  revelations.' 

"  '  In  other  words,'  said  he,  'he  prefers 
to  sell  his  testimony  for  a  better  price  than 
a  court  of  justice  would  pay  for  it.' 

"  'You  do  not  suppose  that  I  could  be  a 
party  to ' 

"  'Nay,  nay,"  cried  he,  interrupting  me; 
'  not  on  such  grounds  as  these,  but  I  can 
well  conceive  your  feeling  strongly  inter- 
ested for  the  blameless  and  unhajopy  chil- 
dren. The  only  question  is,  how  far  such 
sympathies  can  be  indulged  against  the 
direct  claims  of  justice  ?' 

"There  was  a  dispassionate  calmness  in 
the  tone  he  spoke  this,  that  disarmed  my 
suspicions,  D'Esmondc  ;  and  it  was  only 
when  I  had  left  him  and  was  on  my  way 
back  here,  that  I  perceived  what  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  a  very  great  error;  for  I  at 
once  proceeded  to  lay  before  him  the  course 
I  would  counsel,  and  how,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  very  moderate  sum,  tliis  fellow 
could  be  induced  to  emigrate  to  America, 
never  to  return.  After  pushing  this  view 
with  all  the  force  I  could,  I  at  last  avowed, 
as  if  driven  to  the  confession,  that  an- 
other motive  had  also  its  weight  with 
me,  wdiicli  was,  that  my  friend  and  brother 
priest,  the  same  who  rescued  Meekins 
from  his  fate,  was  the  natural  son  of  Mr. 
Godfrey,  educated  and  brought  u])  at  his 
cost,  and  maintained  till  the  period  of 
his  death  with  every  requisite  of  rank 
and  station  ;  that  Meekins  knew  this  fact, 
and  Avould  publish  it  to  the  world,  if  pro- 
voked to  it,  and  that  thus  my  friend's 
position  at  the  Court  of  Eome  v/ould  be 
utterly  ruined. 

"'He  is  a  monsignore,  then?'  asked 
Grounsell. 

"  '  He  is,'  replied  I,  '  and  may  even  yet 
be  more  than  that.' 

"  This  was  rash,  Michel — this  was  all  im- 
prudence," said  D'Esmonde,  with  a  heavy 
sigh.      "  Go  on,  what  said  he  then  ?  " 

"  He  waited  w^liile  I  told  him  that  we 
sought  for  no  advantages  on  the  score  of  this 
relationship;  that  we  preferred  ito  claims 
whatever  against  the  estate  of  Mr.  Godfrey; 
that  we  only  sought  to  bury  in  oblivion  a 
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great  crime,  and  to  prevent  (lie  ])ublicity 
of  a  great  shame. 

"  '  It  is  your  belief,  then,'  said  he,  star- 
ing me  fully  in  the  face,  "  that  Dalton  was 
guilty  ? ' 

'* '  From  what  is  before  me,'  .cplied  T, 
'it  is  hard  to  reject  that  conclusion.' 

"  '  And  that  this  Avas  an  act  of  pure  re- 
Tenge  ? ' 

"  '  Less  that,  perhaps,  than  tlie  hope  of 
succeeding  to  the  ^iroperty  by  some  will  of 
early  date  ;  at  least  such  is  the  version 
Meekins's  informant  gave  him.' 

"  'Ay,  ay,'  said  he,  'that  would  consti- 
tute a  motive,  of  course.  Your  advice  is, 
then,  that  we  should  make  terms  with  this 
fellow?     Is  this  also  your  friend's  counsel?' 

"'1  scarcely  can  tell  you,'  replied  I. 
'  My  friend  is  not  in  any  sense  a  worldly 
man.  His  whole  thoughts  are  centered  in 
the  cause  he  serves,  and  he  could  only  see 
good  or  evil  in  its  working  on  the  Church. 
If  his  cousins ' 

"  '  His  cousins  ! ' 

'''Yes,  the  Daltons — for  they  are  such 
— deem  this  the  fitting  course,  he  is  ready 
to  adopt  it.  If  they  counsel  difEercnlly,  I 
can  almost  answer  for  his  comj^liance.' 

"  '  You  can  give  me  time  to  communi- 
cate with  Dalton  ?     lie  is  at  Vienna.' 

"  'Yes,  if  you  agree  with  me  in  this  view 
of  the  case,  and  think  that  such  will  be 
Dalton's  opinion  also;  otherwise  it  will  be 
difi&cult  to  secure  this  fellow's  sccresy  much 
longer.  He  knows  that  he  is  in  possession 
of  a  deeply  important  fact;  he  feels  the 
impunity  of  b.is  own  position  ;  and  to-mor- 
row or  next  day  he  may  threaten  this,  that, 
or  t'other.  In  fact,  he  believes  that  Lady 
Hester  Onslow  herself  has  no  title  to  the 
estate,  if  lie  wore  disposed  to  reveal  all  he 
knows." 

"  '  Can  I  see  him-  ?'  asked  Grounsell. 

"  '  Of  course  you  can  ;  but  it  would  be 
useless.  He  would  affect  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  everything,  and  deny  all  knowledge 
of  what  we  have  been  talking.' 

" '  You  v/ill  give  me  some  hours  to  think 
over  this  ? '  asked  ho,  after  a  pause. 

"  '  I  had  rather  that  you  could  come  to  a 
quicker  resolve,'  said  I;  '  the  fellow's  man- 
ner is  menacing  and  obtrusive.  I  have 
perhaps  too  long  delayed  this  visit  to  you  ; 
and  should  ho  suspect  that  we  are  hesitat- 
ing, he  may  go  before  a  magistrate,  and 
make  his  deposition  before  we  are  aware 
of  it.' 

"  'You  shall  hear  from  me  this  evening, 
8ir.     Where  shall  I  address  mv  note  ?  ' 

'"The  Rev.  Michel  Cahill— the  Inn  at 
Inistiogc,'  replied  I.     And  so  we  parted." 

"We  must  leave  this  at  once,  Michel;," 


said  D'Esmondc,  after  a  brief  interval  of 
silence.  "Grounsell  may  possibly  come 
over  here  himself.  He  must  not  see  me  ; 
still  less  must  he  meet  with  Meek  ins.  We 
have  gone  too  fast  here — much  too  fast." 

"But  you  told  me  that  we  had  not  a 
moment  to  lose." 

"Nor  have  we,  Michel ;  but  it  is  as  great 
an  error  to  overrun  your  game  as  to  lag  be- 
hind the  scent.      I  distrust  this  doctor/" 

"  So  do  I,  D'Esmondo.  But  what  can 
he  do  ?  " 

"  W^e  must  quit  this  place,"  said  the 
other,  not  heeding  the  question.  "There 
is  a  small  wayside  puljlic,  called  the  '  Kore,' 
al)out  five  miles  away.  We  can  wait  there 
for  a  day,  at  least.  I  almost  wish  that  we 
had  never  embarked  in  this,  Michel,"  said 
he,  thoughtfully.  "I  am  seldom  faint- 
hearted, but  I  feel  I  know  not  what  of 
coming  peril.  You  know  vvcll  that  this 
i  fellow  Meckins  is  not  to  bo  depended  on. 
W^hen  he  drinks,  he  would  reveal  any  and 
everything.  I  myself  cannot  determine 
whether  to  credit  or  reject  his  testimony. 
His  insolence  at  one  moment,  his  slavish, 
abject  terror  at  another,  puzzle  and  con- 
found me." 

"You  have  been  too  long  an  absentee 
from  Ireland,  D'Esmonde,  or  they  would 
present  no  difficulties  to  your  judgment. 
At  every  visit  I  make  to  our  county  gaol 
I  meet  with  the  self-same  natures,  torn, 
as  it  were,  by  opposite  influences — the  pas- 
sions of  this  Avorld,  and  the  terrors  of  that 
to  come." 

"Without  the  confessional  who  could 
read  them  ?"  exclaimed  D'Esmondo. 

"How  true  that  is!"  cried  the  other. 
"  What  false  interpretations,  what  mistaken 
views,  are  taken  of  them  !  And  so  is  it — we, 
who  alone  know  the  channel,  are  never  to 
be  the  pilots  !"  ■ 

"  Say  not  so,"  broke  in  D'Esmondo, 
proudly.  "  We  are,  and  we  shall  be  \ 
Ours  will  be  the  guidance,-  not  alone  of 
them,  but  of  those  who  rule  them.  Dis- 
trust what  you  will,  Michel,  be  faint- 
hearted how  you  may,  but  never  despair  of 
the  glorious  Church.  Her  triumph  is  al- 
ready assured.  Look  at  Austria,  at  Spain, 
at  all  Northern  Italy.  Look  at  Protestant 
Prussia,  trembling  for  the  fate  of  her  Rhine 
provinces.  Look  at  England  herself,  vac- 
illating between  the  game  of  conciliation 
and  the  perils  of  her  unlimited  bigotry. 
Where  arc  we  not  victorious  ?  Ours  is  the 
only  despotism  that  ever  smote  two-handed 
—  crushing  a  monarchy  here,  and  a  people 
there — proclaiming  divine  right,  or  assert- 
ing the  human  inheritance  of  freedom  1 
Whose    banner    but   ours    ever    bore   the 
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double  insignia  of  rule  and  obedience  ? 
— ours  tiic  Ureat  Faith,  equal  to  ever}'  con- 
dition of  mankind,  and  to  every  tige  and 
every  people  ?  Never,  never  desj)air  of  it  !" 

D'Esmonde  sat  down,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands  ;  and  when  ho  arose, 
his  pale  features  and  bloodless  lijjs  showed 
the  strong  reaction  from  a  ])aroxysm  of  in- 
tense passion. 

"  Let  us  leave  this,  Michel,"  said  he,  in 
a  broken  voice.  "The  little  inn  I  speak 
of  is  not  too  distant  for  a  walk,  and  if  we 
start  at  once  we  shall  reach  it  before  day- 
break. While  you  awake  Meekins,  and 
arrange  all  within,  I  will  stroll  slowly  on, 
before."  And,  thus  saying,  D'Esmonde 
moved  away,  leaving  the  other  to  follow. 

D'Esmonde  was  more  than  commonly 
thoughtful,  even  to  depression.  He  had 
beenbut  a  few  days  in  Ireland,  but  every 
hour  of  that  time  had  revealed  some  new 
disappointment  to  him.  There  v/as  all 
that  he  could  wish  of  religious  zeal,  there 
was  devotion  and  faith  without  limit 
amongst  the  people  ;  but  there  was  no  unity 
of  action,  no  combination  of  purpose, 
amongst  those  who  led  them.  Discursive 
and  rash  efforts  of  individuals  were  suffered 
to  disturb  well-laid  measures  and  reveal 
long-meditated  plans.  Vain  and  frivolous 
controversies  in  newspapers,  petty  wars  of 
petty  localities,  wasted  energies,  and  dis- 
tracted counsels.  There  was  none  of  tliat 
organization,  that  stern  discipline,  which 
at  Home  regulated  every  step,  and  ordained 
every  movement  of  their  mighty  host. 
"  This,"  muttered  he  to  himself,  "  is  an 
army  without  field-officers.  Their  guerilla 
notions  must  be  henceforth  exchanged  for 
habits  of  military  obedience.  Little  think 
they  that  their  future  general  is  now  the 
solitary  pedestrian  of  a  lonely  road  at  mid- 
night." The  recurrence  to  himself  and  his 
own  fortunes  was  one  of  those  siiells  which 
seomed  to  possess  an  almost  magical  influ- 
ence over  him.  From  long  dwelling  on  the 
theme,  he  had  grown  to  believe  that  he  was 
destined  by  heaven  for  the  advancement,  if 
not  the  actual  triumph,  of  the  great  cause 
of  the  Church  ;  and  that  he,  whose  origin 
was  obscure  and  ignoble,  could  now  sit 
down  at  the  council  of  the  princes  of  the 
faith,  and  be  heard  as  one  wliosc  words 
were  commands,  was  always  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  he  was  reserved  by  fate  for  high 
achievements.  Under  the  spell  of  this 
conviction  he  soon  rallied  from  his  late  de- 
jection, and  his  uplifted  head  and  proud 
gait  now  showed  the  ambitious  workings 
of  his  heart.  '•  Ay,"  cried  he  aloud,  "  the 
first  prince  of  the  Church  who  for  above  a 
century  has  dared  them  to  defiance  !     Tliat 


is  a  proud  thought,  and  well  may  nerve 
tlic  spirit  that  conceives  it  to  courageous 
action." 


CHAPTER  LXXIL 

THE    MAXOR   UOUSE    OF   CORRIG-o'nEAL. 

While  we  leave,  for  a  brief  space,  the 
Abbe  d'Esmoude  to  pursue  his  road,  we 
turn  once  more  to  the  peaceful  scene 
wherein  we  found  him.  Mayhap  there  be 
in  this  dalliance  something  of  that  fond 
regret,  that  sorrowful  lingering,  Avith 
which  a  traveler  halts,  to  look  doAvn  upon 
a  view  he  may  never  see  again  !  Yes,  clear 
reader,  we  already  feel  that  the  hour  of 
our  separation  draws  nigh,  when  we  shall  no 
more  be  fellow-journeyers,  and  we  would 
fain  loiter  on  this  pleasant  spot,  to  tarry 
even  a  few  moments  longer  in  your  com- 
pany. 

Passing  downwards  beneatli  that  graceful 
bridge,  which  vvith  a  rare  felicity  seems  to 
heighten,  and  not  to  impair,  the  effect  of 
the  scene,  the  river  glides  along  between 
the  rich  -  wooded  hills  of  a  handsome  de- 
mesne, and  where,  Vvith  the  most  consum- 
mate taste,  every  tint  of  foliage,  and  every 
character  of  verdure,  has  been  cultivated 
to  heighten  the  charm  of  the  landscape. 
The  spray-like  larch,  the  wide-leaved  syc- 
amore, the  solemn  pine,  the  silver-trunked 
birch,  all  blending  their  various  hues  into 
one  harmonious  whole — the  very  perfection 
of  a  woodland  picture.  As  if  reluctant  to 
leave  so  fair  a  scene,  the  stream  winds  and 
turns  in  a  hundred  bendings — now  forming 
little  embayments  among  the  Jutting  rocks, 
and  now,  listlessly  loitering,  it  dallies  with 
the  gnarled  trunk  of  some  giant  beech 
that  bends  into  the  flood. 

Emerging  from  these  embowering  woods, 
the  river  enters  a  new  and  totally  different 
tract  of  countr}' — the  hills,  bare  of  trees, 
are  higher,  almt»st  mountainous  in  charac- 
ter, w'ith  outlines  fantastic  and  rugged. 
These,  it  is  said,  were  once  vrooded,  too  ; 
they  present,  however,  little  remains  of  for- 
est, save  here  and  there  a  low  oak  scrub. 
The  sudden  change  from  the  leafy  groves, 
ringing  with  many  a  "  wood  note  wild,"  to 
the  dreary  silence  of  the  dark  region,  is 
complete  as  you  approach  the  foot  of  a  tall 
mountain,  at  whoso  base  the  river  seems  ar- 
rested, and  is  in  reality  obliged  by  a  sudden 
liend  to  seek  another  channel.  This  is  Cor- 
rig-O'Neal ;  and  here,  in  a  little  amphi- 
theater, surrounded  by  mountains  of  lesser 
size,  stood  the  ancient  manor  of  which  men- 
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tion  has  been  more  than  once  made  in  these 
pages. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  back  and  there  stood 
there  an  ancient  house,  whose  character, 
half  quaint,  half  noble,  miglit  have  made  it 
seem  a  French  chateau;  the  tall,  high-])itch- 
ed  roof,  pierced  with  many  a  window  ;  the 
richly  ornamented  chimneys,  the  long  ter- 
race, with  ilii  grotesque  statues,  and  the  in- 
tricate traceries  of  the  old  gate  itself,  all 
evidencing  a  taste  not  native  to  our  land. 
The  very  stiff  and  formal  avenue  of  lime- 
trees  that  led  direct  to  the  door  had  refer- 
ence to  a  style  of  landscape-gardening  more 
consonant  with  foreign  notions,  even  with- 
out the  fountains,  which,  with  various 
strange  groups  of  allegorical  meaning,  threw 
their  tiny  jets  among  the  drooping  flowers. 
At  the  back  of  the  house  lay  a  large  gar- 
den, or  rather  what  constituted  both  garden 
and  orchard  ;  for,  although  near  the  w^in- 
dows  trim  flower-beds  and  neatly  graveled 
walks  were  seen,  wdth  rare  and  blossoming 
plants,  as  you  advanced,  the  turf  usurped 
the  place  of  the  cultivated  ground,  and  the 
apple,  the  pear  and  the  damson  formed  a 
dense,  almost  imj)enetrable,  shade. 

Even  on  the  brightest  day  in  spring, 
when  the  light  played  and  danced  upon  the 
shining  river,  with  blossoming  cherry  trees, 
and  yellow  crocuses  in  the  grass,  and  fair, 
soft  daffodils  along  the  water's  edge,  smiling 
like  timid  beauties,  when  the  gay  May-fly 
skimmed  the  rippling  stream,  and  the  strong 
trout  splashed  up  to  seize  him — even  then, 
with  life,  and  light,  and  motion  all  around, 
there  was  an  air  of  sadness  on  this  spot — a 
dreary  gloom,  that  fell  upon  the  spirits  less 
like  sudden  grief  than  as  the  memory  of 
some  old  and  almost  forgotten  sorrow.  The 
frowning  aspect  of  that  stern  mountain, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  place,  and  which, 
in  its  rugged  front,  showed  little  touch  of 
time  or  season,  seemed  to  impress  a  mourn- 
ful character  on  the  scene.  However  it 
was,  few  passed  the  spot  without  feeling 
its  influence;  nor  is  it  likely  that  now,  when 
scarcely  a  trace  of  its  once  inliabited  home 
remains,  its  asj^ect  is  more  cheering. 

In  a  dark  wainscoted  room  of  tliis  gloomy 
abode,  and  on  a  raw  and  dreary  day,  our  old 
acquaintance.  Lady  Hester,  sat,  vainly  en- 
deavoring between  the  fire  and  the  screen 
to  keep  herself  warm,  while  shawls,  muffs 
and  mantles  were  heaped  in  most  jiic- 
turesque  confusion  around  her.  A  French 
novel  and  a  Blenheim  spaniel  lay  at  her 
feet,  a  scarce-begun  piece  of  embroidery 
stood  at  one  side  of  her,  and  an  untasted 
cup  of  coffee  on  a  small  table  at  the  otlier. 
Pale,  and,  perhaps,  seeming  still  more  so 
from  the  effect  of  her  deep  mourning,  she 


lay  back  in  her  chair,  and,  with  half-closed 
lids  and  folded  arms,  apj^eared  as  if  court- 
ing sleep — or  at  least  unconsciousness. 

She  had  lain  thus  for  above  half  an  hour 
when  a  slight  rustling  nois-c — a  sound  so 
slight  as  to  be  scarcely  audible — caught  her 
attention,  and,  without  raising  her  head, 
she  asked,  in  a  faint  tone  : 

"  Is  tliere  any  one  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lady.  It  is  Lisa,"  replied  her 
maid,  coming  stealthily  forward,  till  she 
stood  close  behind  her  chair. 

"  Put  some  of  that  thing — peat,  turf,  or 
whatever  it  is — on  the  fire,  child.  Has  the 
post  arrived  ?  " 

"No,  my  lady  ;  they  say  that  the  floods 
have  detained  the  mails,  and  that  they  will 
be  fully  twelve  hours  late." 

"  Of  course  they  will,"  sighed  she  ;  "  and 
if  there  should  be  anything  for  me,  they 
will  be  carried  away." 

"  I  hope  not.  my  lady." 

"  What's  the  use  of  your  hoping  about  it, 
child  ?  or,  if  you  must  hope,  let  it  be 
for  something  worth  while.  Hope  that  we 
may  get  away  from  this  miserable  place, 
that  we  may  once  more  visit  a  land  where 
there  are  sunshine  and  flowers,  and  live 
w^here  it  rejDays  one  for  the  bore  of  life." 

"  I'm  sure  I  do  hope  it  with  all  my  heart, 
my  lady. " 

"  Of  coure  you  do,  child.  Even  you  must 
feel  the  barbarism  of  this  wretched  country. 
Have  those  things  arrived  from  Dublin 
yet?" 

"Yes,  my  lady;  but  you  never  could 
wear  them.  The  bonnet  is  a  great  un- 
wieldy thing,nearly  as  big  and  quite  as  heavy 
as  a  life-guardsman's  helmet,  and  the 
mantle  is  precisely  like  a  hearth-rug  with 
sleeves  to  it.  They  are  specially  commended 
to  your  ladyship's  notice,  as  being  all  of 
Irish  manufacture." 

"Why  need  to  say  so?"  sighed  Lady 
Hester.  "Does  not  every  lock  on  every 
door,  every  scissors  that  w'lll  not  cut,  every 
tongs  that  will  not  hold,  every  parasol  that 
turns  upside  down,  every  carriage  that  Jolts, 
and  every  shoe  that  i^inches  you,  proclaim 
its  nationality  ?  " 

"Dr.  Groiinsell  says,  my  lady,  that  all 
the  fault  lies  in  the  wealthier  classes,  who 
prefer  everything  to  native  industry." 

"Dr.  Grounsell's  a  fool,  Lisa.  Nothing 
shall  ever  j^ersuade  me  that  Valenciennes 
and  Brussels  are  not  preferable  to  that  or- 
nament for  fireplaces  and  fauteuils,  called 
Limerick  lace,  and  Genoa  velvet  a  more 
becoming  wear  than  the*  O'Connel  frieze. 
But,  liavc  done  with  this  discussion;  you 
have  already  put  me  out  of  temper  by  the 
mention  of  that  odious  man's  name." 
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'"  I  i:t  least  saved  your  ladysliii)  from  see- 
ing him  this  morning." 

•■  IIow  so?  lias  he  been  here?" 

"  Twice  already,  my  lady;  and  threatens 
another  visit.  lie  says  that  he  has  some- 
thing very  important  to  communicate,  and 
his  pockets  were  stuffed  with  papers." 

'•'  Oh  dear  me!  how  I  dread  him  and  his 
l^archments!  Those  terrible  details,  by 
which  peoi)le  discover  how  little  is  be- 
queathed to  them,  and  how  securely  it  is 
tied  up  against  every  possibility  of  enjoying 
it.  I'd  rather  be  a  negro  slave  on  a  cofPee 
plantation  than  a  widow  with  what  is 
called  a  '  high-principled  trustee '  over  my 
fortune." 

"  There  he  comes  again,  my  lady;  see 
how  fast  he  is  galloping  up  the  avenue." 

'MA'hy  will  that,  pony  never  stumble? 
Amiable  and  worthy  folk  break  their  necks 
every  day  of  the  week-fathers  of  families 
and  unbeneficed  clergymen.  Assurance 
companies  sliould  certainly  deal  lightly 
with  crusty  old  bachelors  and  disagreeable 
people,  for  they  bear  charmed  lives. " 

"  Am  I  to  admit  him,  my  lady?  "  asked 
the  maid,  moving  towards  the  door. 

"Yes — no — I  really  cannot — but  perhaps 
I  must.  It  is  only  putting  off  the  evil  day. 
Yes,  Lisa,  let  him  come  in,  but  mind  that 
you  tell  him  I  am  very  poorly — that  I  have 
had  a  wretched  night,  and  am  quite  unfit 
for  any  unpleasant  news,  or  indeed  for  any- 
thing like  what  he  calls  business.  Oh  dear! 
oh  dear!  the  very  thought  of  parchment 
Avill  make  me  hate  sheep  to  the  last  hour  of 
my  life,  and  I  have  come  to  detest  the  very 
sight  of  my  own  name,  from  signing  *  Hes- 
ter Onslow'  so  often." 

It  must  be  said,  there  was  at  least  no 
hypocrisy  in  her  ladyship's  lamentations;  if 
the  cause  of  them  was  not  all-sufficient, 
the  effects  were  to  the  full  what  she  averred, 
and  she  was,  or  believed  herself  to  be,  the 
most  miscraljlc  of  vvomen.  Sir  Stafford's 
will  had  bequeathed  to  her  his  Irish  jK-op- 
erty,  on  the  condition  oi:  her  residing  upon 
it  at  least  six  months  every  two  years,  a 
clause  whose  cruelty  she — with  or  without 
reason  we  know  not — attributed  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  Doctor  Grounscll.  To  secure 
eighteen  months  of  unlimited  liberty,  she 
was  undergoing  her  captivity  in  what,  it 
must  ]^e  acknowledged,  vv^as  a  spirit  the  re- 
verse of  that  the  testator  intended.  So  far 
from  taking  any  interest  in  the  country,  its 
people,  or  its  prospects,  she  only  saw  in  it 
a  dreary  imprisonment,  saddened  by  bad 
weather,  bad  spirits,  and  solitude.  Nor 
were  her  griefs  all  causeless.  Her  position 
was  greatly  fallen  from  the  possession  of  a 
fortune    almost    without    bounds    to    the 


changeful  vicissitudes  of  an  Irish  property. 
Norwood's  dreadful  death,  waa])pcd  in  all 
the  mystery  which  involved  it,  shocked  her 
deeply,  although,  in  reality,  the  event  re- 
lieved her  from  a  bondage  she  had  long 
felt  to  be  insupportable;  and  lastly,  the 
Eomanism,  in  which  she  had,  so  to  say, 
invested  all  her  "  loose  capital  "  of  zeal  and 
enthusiasm,  had  become  a  terril)le  disap- 
pointment. The  gorgeous  splendor  of 
Italian  Popery  found  a  miserable  represen- 
tative m  Irish  Catholicism.  The  meanly- 
built  Irish  chapel,  with  its  h.umble  congre- 
gation, was  a  sorry  exchange  for  the 
architectural  grandeur  and  costly  assem- 
blage gathered  within  the  Duomo  of 
Florence,  or  beneath  the  fretted  roof  of 
"St.  John  of  Lateran." 

In  all  the  sublimity  of  pealing  music,  of 
full-toned  choirs,  of  incense  floating  up 
into  realms  of  dim  distance,  there  were  but 
the  nasal  sing-song  of  a  parish  priest,  and 
the  discordant  twang  of  a  dirty  acolyte! 
And  what  an  interval  separated  the  vulgar 
manners  of  the  village  curate  from  the  pol- 
isjied  addresses  of  the  Eoman  cardinal! 
How  unlike  the  blended  pretension  and 
cringing  slavery  of  the  one  was  to  the  high- 
bred bearing  and  courtly  urbanity  of  the 
other.  A  visit  from  "Father  John"  was 
an  actual  infliction.  To  receive  his  emi- 
nence was  not  only  an  honor,  but  a  sincere 
pleasure.  Who,  like  him,  to  discuss  every 
topic  of  the  world  and  its  fashionable  in- 
habitants; touching  every  incident  with  a 
suave  mellowness  of  remark  that,  like 
the  light  through  a  stained-glass  window, 
warmed,  while  it  softened,  that  which  it 
fell  upon?  Who  could  throw  over  the  frail- 
ties of  fashion  such  a  graceful  cloak  of 
meek  forgiveness,  that  it  seemed  actually 
worth  while  to  sin  to  be  pardoned  with 
such  affection  ?  All  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  Eomanism,  as  seen  in  its  own 
capital,  associated  with  rank,  splendor, 
high  dignity,  and  names  illustrious  in 
story,  form  a  strong  contrast  to  its  vulgar 
pretensions  in  Ireland.  It  is  so  essentially 
allied  to  ceremonial  and  display,  that  when 
these  degenerate  into  poverty  and  mean- 
ness, the  effect  produced  is  always  border- 
ing on  the  ludicrous.  Such,  at  least,  be- 
came the  feehng  of  Lady  Hester  as  she 
vv^itnessed  those  travesties  of  grandeur,  the 
originals  of  which  had  left  her  awe-stricken 
and  amazed. 

Shorn  of  fortune,  deprived  of  all  the  illu-- 
sions  which  her  newly-adopted  creed  had 
thrown  around  her,  uncheered  by  that 
crowd  of  flatterers  which  used  to  form  her 
circle,  is  it  any  wonder  if  her  spirits  and 
her  temper  gave  way,  and  that  she  fancied 
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herself  the  very  type  of  misery  and  deser- 
tion ?  Tlie  last  solace  of  such  minds  is  in 
the  j)ity  they  bestow  ui)on  themselves;  and 
here  she  certainly  excelled,  and  upon  no 
occasion  more  forcibly  than  when  receiving 
a  visit  from  Doctor  (irounsell. 

"Doctor  Grounsell,  my  lady,"  said  a 
servant;  and  at  the  words,  that  gentleman 
entered. 

A  heavy  great-coat,  with  numerous  capes, 
a  low-crowned  glazed  hat,  and  a  pair  of 
old-fashioned  "^  hcssians,"  into  which  his 
trousers  were  tucked,  showed  that  he  had 
not  stooped  to  any  artifices  of  toilet  to  win 
favor  Avitli  her  ladyship.  As  she  bowed 
slightly  to  him,  she  lifted  her  glass  to  her 
eye,  and  then  dropped  it  suddenly  with  a 
gentle  simper,  as  though  to  say  that  an- 
other glance  would  have  periled  her  gravity. 

"  Winter  has  set  in  early,  madam,"  said 
he,  approaching  the  fire,  "  and  with  un- 
usual severity.  The  poor  are  great  suffer- 
ers this  year." 

"  I'm  sure  I  agree  with  you,"  sighed 
Lady  Hester.  "■  I  never  endured  such  cold 
before  !  " 

"I  spoke  of  the  'poor,'  madam,"  re- 
torted lie,  abruptly. 

"  Well,  sir,  has  any  one  a  better  right  to 
respond  in  their  name  than  I  have  ?  Look 
around  you,  see  where  I  am  living,  and 
how,  and  then  answer  me  !  " 

"  Madam,"  said  Grounsell,  sternly,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  steadily  on  her  as  he  spoke, 
"  I  have  ridden  for  two  hours  of  this 
morning  over  part  of  that  tract  which  is 
your  estate.  I  have  visited  more  than  a 
dozen — I  will  not  call  them  houses,  but 
hovels.  There  was  fever  in  some,  ague  in 
others,  and  want,  utter  want,  in  all  ;  and 
yet  I  never  heard  one  of  the  sufferers  select 
himself  as  the  special  mark  of  misfortune, 
but  rather  allude  to  his  misery  as  part  of 
that  common  calamity  to  which  flesh  is 
heir.  '  God  help  the  poor  ! '  was  the  prayer, 
and  they  would  have  felt  ashamed  to 
have  invoked  the  blessing  on  themselves 
alone." 

"  I  must  say  that  if  you  have  been  to  see 
people  witli  typhus,  and  perhaps  small-pox, 
it  shows  very  little  consideration  to  come 
and  visit  me  immediately  after,  sir." 

Grounsell's  face  grew  purple,  but  with  a 
great  effort  he  repressed  the  reply  that  was 
on  his  lips,  and  was  silent. 

''  Of  course,  then,  these  poor  creatures 
can  pay  nothing,  sir." 

"  Nothing,  madam." 

"Che  beTla  cosa  !  an  Irish  property!" 
cried  she,  Avith  a  scornful  laugh,  "and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  sir,  it  was  to  your  kind  in- 
tervention and  influence  that  I  am  indebted 
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for    this   singular  mark  of  my  husband's 
affection  ?" 

"  Quite  true,  madam.  I  had  supposed  it 
to  be  i)ossible — just  })ossible — that,  by  con- 
necting your  i)crsonal  interest  with  duties, 
you  might  be  reclaimed  from  a  life  of 
frivolity  and  idleness  to  an  existence  of 
active  and  happy  utility,  and  this  Avithout 
any  flattering  estimates  of  your  cpialities, 
madam," 

"Oil,  sir,  this  is  a  very  needless  protest," 
said  she,  bowing  and  smiling. 

"  I  repeat,  madam,  that,  Avithout  any 
flattering  estimate  of  your  qualities,  I  saw 
quite  enough  to  convince  me  that  kindness 
and  benevolence  Avere  just  as  easy  to  you  as 
their  opposites." 

"  Why,  you  Iuia'c  become  a  courtier,  sir," 
said  she,  with  a  smile  of  sly  malice. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  it,  madam  ;  I'd  as  soon 
be  mistaken  for  a  hairdresser  or  a  dancing- 
master.  But  to  return.  AVhether  1  Avas 
correct  or  not  in  my  theory  would  ajipear 
to  be  of  little  moment;  another,  and  more 
pressing  view  of  the  case,  usurping  all  our 
interests,  which  is  no  less,  madam,  than 
your  actual  right  and  title  to  this  estate  at 
all" 

Lady  Hester  leaned  forAvard  in  her  chair 
as  he  said  this,  and  in  a  low  but  unshaken 
voice,  replied,  "Do  I  understand  you 
aright,  sir,  that  the  title  to  this  property  is 
contested  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  madam  ;  there  is  no  claim  set 
up  as  yet ;  but  there  is  CA'Cry  likelihood 
that  there  will  be  such.  Rumors  have 
gradually  groAvn  into  open  discussion — 
threatening  notices  liaA'c  been  sent  to  me  by 
post,  and  stories  whicli  at  first  I  had  deem- 
ed vague  and  valueless,  have  assumed  a  de- 
gree of  importance  from  the  details  by 
whicli  they  were  accompanied.  In  fact, 
madam,  without  any  clue  to  the  nature  or 
direct  drift  of  the  plot,  I  can  yet  see  that  a 
formidable  scheme  is  being  contrived,  the 
great  agent  of  which  is  to  be  menace." 

'  Oh  dear,  what  a  relief  it  would  be  to 
me  Avere  I  quite  certain  of  all  this! "ex- 
claimed Lady  Hester,  with  a  dee])  sigh. 

"  What  a  relief — did  you  say,  Avhat  a  re- 
lief, madam?"  cried  Grounsell,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  Avas  precisely  the  Avord  I 
used." 

"Then  I  must  have  blundered  most  con- 
foundedly, madam,  in  my  effort  to  explain 
myself.  I  Avas  endeavoring  to  show  you 
that  your  claim  to  the  estate  might  be  dis- 
puted ! " 

"  Very  well,  sir,  I  perfectly  understood 
you." 

"  You  did,  eh  ?    You  perceive  that  you 
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might  possibly  lose  the  property,  iind  you 
acquiesce  calmly " 

"Nay,  more,  sir,  I  rejoice  sincerely  at 
the  very  thought  of  it." 

"  Well,  thou,  upon  my eli  ?  ^tay  the 

devil — [  beg  pardon,  madam,  but  this  is 
really  such  a  riddle  to  me  tluit  I  must  con- 
fess my  inabilitv  to  unravel  it." 

"  Shall  I  aid  you,  sir  ?  "  said  Lady  Hester, 
with  an  easy  smile  on  her  features.  ''When 
bequeathing  this  estate  to  me.  Sir  Stafford  ' 
expressly  provided,  that  if,  from  any 
political  couMilsion,  Ireland  should  be 
separated  from  her  union  with  Great 
Britain,  or  if  by  course  of  law  a  substantial 
claim  was  established  to  the  proi)erty  by 
another,  that  I  should  be  recompensed  for 
the  loss  by  an  income  of  equal  amount  de- 
rived from  the  estate  of  his  son,  George 
Onslow,  at  whose  discretion  it  lay  to  allo- 
cate any  portion  of  his  inheritance  he 
deemed  suitable  for  the  purpose." 

"  All  true,  madam — quite  true,"  broke 
in  Grounsell ;  "  and  the  solicitor-general's 
opinion  is,  that  the  provision  is  perfectly 
nugatory — not  worth  sixpence.  It  has  not 
one  single  tie  of  obligation,  and,  from  its 
vagueness,  is  totally  inoperative. " 

"  In  law,  sir,  it  may  be  all  that  you  say," 
replied  Lady  Hester,  calmly  ;  "  but  I  have 
yet  to  learn"^that  this  is  the  appeal  to  which 
"Captain  Onslow  would  submit  it." 

Grounsell  stared  at  her  ;  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  all  his  life,  he  thought  her 
handsome.  That  his  own  f eatm-es  revealed 
the  admiration  he  felt  was  also  plain 
enough,  and  Lady  Hester  was  very  far 
from  l)eing  insensible  to  the  tribute. 

"So  that,  madam,"  cried  he,  at  length, 
"  you  i^refer  insecurity  to  certainty?" 

"  Say  rather,  sir,  that  I  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  honorable  sentiments  of  an 
English  gentleman,  than  I  have  in  the 
solvency  of  a  poor  and  wretched  peasantry. 
Up  to  this  very  hour  I  have  known  nothing 
except  the  claims  upon  myseK.  I  don't 
like  the  climate ;  and  I  am  certain  that 
my  neighbors  do  not  like  me — in  fact, 
I  have  neither  the  youth  nor  the  enterprise 
suited  to  a  new  country." 

"Why,good  heavens!  madam,  it  isn't  New 
Zealand  we're  in !"  cried  Grounsell,  angrily. 

"Perhaps  not,"  sighed  she,  languidly; 
"but  it  is  just  as  strange  to  we." 

"  I  see,  madam,"  said  Grounsell,  rising, 
"my  plan  was  a  bad  one  :  a  wing  in  the 
Borghese  Palace — a  spacious  apartment  of 
the  Corsini,  on  the  Arno — or  even  the  first 
floor  of  the  Moncenigo,  at  Venice,  would 
have  been  a  happier  choice  than  a  gloomy  old 
mansion  on  the  banks  of  an  Irish  river." 

"  Oh  !  do  not  speak  of  it,  sir,"  cried  she. 


enthusiastically.  "Do  not  remind  me  of 
starry  skies  and  the  deep  blue  Adriatic,  in 
this  land  of  cloud  and  fog,  where  even  the 
rain  is  '  dirty  water.'  Pray  make  the  very 
weakest  defense  of  my  claim  to  this  inherit 
ance.  I  only  ask  to  marcli  out  with  my 
baggage,  and  do  not  even  stipulate  for  the 
honors  of  Avar.  Let  me  have  George's 
address." 

"  You'll  not  need  it,  madam  ;  hev/ill  be 
here  Avithin  a  few  days.  lie  has  been  pro- 
moted to  a  majority  for  his  conduct  in 
the  field,  and  returns  to  England,  covered 
with  praise  and  honors." 

"What  delightful  news,  Doctor  Groun- 
sell !  you  are  actually  charming,  this 
morning."  The  doctor  bowed  stiffly  at 
the  compliment,  and  she  went  on :  "I 
often  thought  that  you  could  be  amiable,  if 
you  would  only  let  yourself  ;  but,  like  the 
"Cardinal  Gualterino,  you  took  up  the  char- 
acter of  bear,  and  '  l>ear '  you  would  be 
at  all  times  and  seasons  ;  and  then  those 
horrid  coats  that  you  Avould  persist  in  wear- 
ing— how  you  ever  got  them  of  that  odious 
brown,  I  can't  think — they  must  have  dyed 
the  wool  to  order — not  but  that  I  think 
your  shoes  were  Avorst  of  all." 

Grounsell  understood  too  well  the  wordy 
absurdity  Avith  which  her  ladyship,  on  the 
least  excitement,  was  accustomed  to  launch 
forth,  quite  forgetful  of  all  the  imperti- 
nence into  which  it  betrayed  her.  He, 
therefore,  neither  interposed  a  remark,  nor 
seemed  in  any  way  conscious  of  her  obser- 
vation, but  coldly  waiting  till  she  had 
concluded,  he  said  : 

"  Some  other  of  your  ladyship's  friends 
are  also  expected  in  this  neighborhood — the 
Daltons  ! " 

"What— my  dear  Kate  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  Miss  Kate  Dalton,  accompanied 
by  her  brother  and  uncle.  I  have  just 
been  to  order  apartments  for  them  in  the 
hotel  at  Kilkenny." 

"  But  they  must  come  here.  I  shall 
insist  upon  it,  doctor.  This  is  a  point  upon 
Avhich  I  Avill  accept  no  refusal." 

"  The  occasion  whicli  calls  them  to 
Ireland,  madam,  and  of  which  you  shall 
hear  all,  hereafter,  would  totally  j)reclude 
such  an  arrangement." 

"More  mystery,  sir  ?"  exclaimed  she. 

"'  Another  side  of  the  same  one,  madam," 
rejoined  he  drA'lv. 

"  What  delightful  news,  to  think  I  sh.^Il 
see  my  dearest  Kate  again!  I  am  dying 
to  know  all  about  Russia,  and  if  the  ladies 
do  wear  pearls  in  morning  toilet,  and 
whether  turquoises  are  only  seen  in  fans 
and  parasol  handles.  W^hat  splendor  she 
must  have  seen  ! " 
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"  Humph  ! "  said  Grounscll,  witli  ii  short 
shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  Oh !  I  kuow  you  despise  all  these 
things,  and  you  hate  caviare.  Then  I  want 
to  know  about  the  prince  ;  why  the  match 
was  broken  off ;  and  from  what  cause 
she  refused  that  great  settlement,  some 
thousand  roubles.  How  much  is  a  rouble, 
by  the  way,  doctor  ?" 

"I  really  cannot  tell  you,  madam,"  said 
he,  bluntly,  who  saw  that  she  was  once 
more  "wide  a-ficld." 

"  She'll  tell  me  all  herself,  and  every- 
thing about  Eussia.  I  want  to  hear  about 
the  knout,  and  the  malachite,  and  that 
queer  habit  of  gambling  before  dinner 
is  announced.  I'm  sure  I  should  like 
St.  Petersburg.  And  the  brother,  what  is 
he  like?" 

"  I  only  know,  madam,  that  he  is  a 
great  invalid,  not  yet  recovered  from  his 
wounds ! " 

"  How  interesting  !  he  was  in  the  patriot 
army,  was  he  7iot  ?  " 

"  He  fought  for  the  emperor,  madam  ; 
pray  make  no  mistake  in  that  sense." 

"  Oh  dear !  how  difficult  it  is  to  re- 
member all  these  things  ;  and  yet  I  knew 
it  perfectly  when  I  was  at  Florence  ! — 
all  about  the  Kaiser-Jiigers,  and  the  Cro- 
ciati,  and  the  Croats,  and  the  rest  of 
them.  It  was  the  Crociati  or  the  Croats 
— I  forget  which — eat  little  children.  It's 
perfectly  true,  Guardarclli,  when  he  Avas 
a  prisoner,  saw  an  infant  roasting  for 
Eadetzky's  own  table  ! " 

"  I  would  beg  of  you,  madam,  not  to 
mention  this  fact  to  the  field-marshal, 
Miss  Kate  Dalton's  uncle." 

"  Oh  !  of  course  not ;  and  I  trust  he  will 
not  expect  that  we  could  provide  him  with 
such  delicacies  here.  Now,  doctor,  how 
shall  we  amuse  these  peojile  ;  what  can 
we  do  ?  " 

"  Remember,  first  of  all,  madam,  that 
their  visit  to  Ireland  is  not  an  excursion  of 
pleasure " 

"  Oh,  I  can  perfectly  conceive  that !  " 
interrupted  she,  with  a  look  of  irony. 

"  I  was  about  to  remark  that  an  affair 
of  deep  importance  was  the  cause  of  their 
journey " 

"  More  business  !  "  broke  she  in,  again. 
"After  all,  then,  I  suppose  I  am  not  much 
more  miserable  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Every1)ody  would  seem  to  have  what  you 
call  '  affairs  of  importance. ' " 

"  Upon  my  word,  madam,  you  have 
made  me  totally  forget  mine,  then,"  said 
Grounsell,  jumping  up  from  his  seat,  and 
looking  at  his  watch.  "  I  came  here  pre- 
pared to  make  certain  explanations,   and 


ask  your  opinion  on  certain  joints.  It  is 
now  two  o'clock,  and  I  have  not  even 
opened  the  matter  in  hand." 

Lady  Hester  laughed  heartily  at  his  dis- 
tress, and  continued  to  enjoy  her  mirth  as 
he  packed  up  his  scattered  pjipers,  but- 
toned his  great-coat,  and  hurried  away, 
without  even  the  ceremony  of  a  leave- 
taking. 


CHAPTER   LXXIII. 


D'EsMONDE  and  his  friend  Michel  sat  be- 
side the  fire  in  a  small  parlor  of  the  way- 
side public-house  called  the  "Rore."  They 
were  both  thoughtful  and  silent,  and  in 
their  moody  looks  might  bo  read  the  signs 
of  brooding  care.  As  for  the  abbe,  anxiety 
seemed  to  have  worn  him  like  sickness,  for 
his  jaws  were  sunk  and  hollow,  wiiile 
around  his  eyes,  deep  circles  of  a  dusky 
purple  were  strongly  marked. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  they  were 
thus  moved,  since  ileekins,  who  hitherto 
rarely  or  never  ventured  abroad,  had,  on 
that  morning,  gone  to  the  fair  of  Graigue, 
a  village  some  few  miles  away,  where  he 
was  recognized  by  a  farmer — an  old  man, 
named  Lenahan — as  the  steward  of  the  late 
Mr.  Godfrey.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
he  assumed  all  the  airs  of  a  stranger  to  the 
country,  and  asked  various  questions  about 
the  gentry  and  the  people.  The  old  farmer 
watched  him  long  and  closely,  and  went 
home  fully  satisfied  that  he  had  seen  Black 
Sam — the  popular  name  by  which  he  was 
known  on  the  estate.  In  his  capacity  of 
bailiff,  Black  Sam  had  been  most  unpopu- 
lar in  the  country.  Many  hardships  were 
traced  to  his  counsels,  and  it  was  currently 
believed  that  Mr.  Godfrey  would  never 
have  proceeded  harshly  against  a  tenant 
except  under  his  advice.  This  character, 
together  with  his  mysterious  disappearance 
after  the  murder,  was  quite  sufficient,  in 
peasant  estimation,  to  connect  him  with 
the  crime  ;  and  no  sooner  had  Lenahan 
communicated  his  discovery  to  his  friends 
than  they,  one  and  all,  coiinscletl  him  to 
go  up  to  the  doctor — as  Grounsell  was  call- 
ed on  the  property — and  ask  his  advice. 

The  moment  Grounsell  learned  that  the 
suspected  man  called  himself  Mcekins,  he 
issued  a  warrant  for  his  arrest ;  and  so 
promptly  was  it  executed,  that  he  was 
taken  on  that  very  evening  as  he  was  re- 
turning to  the  "Rore."  The  tidings  only 
reached  the  little  inn  after  nightfall,  and 
it  was  in  gloomy  confabulation  over  them 
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that  the  two  priests  vvcre  nowi^ciited.  The 
countrvmaii  Avho  liacl  Ijrought  the  news 
was  present  when  the  police  arrested  Sam, 
and  was  twice  called  l)ack  into  the  parlor, 
as  D'Esmonde  questioned  him  on  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

It  was  after  a  long  interval  of  silence 
that  the  abbe,  for  the  third  time,  sum- 
moned the  peasant  before  him. 

"  You  have  not  told  me  under  what 
name  they  arrested  him.  Was  it  Meek- 
ins?" 

"  The  sergeant  said,  '  You  call  yourself 
Meekins,  my  good  man?'  and  the  other 
said,  '  Why  not?'  '  Oh,  no  reason  in  life,' 
says  the  sergeant ;  *  but  you  must  come 
with  us — that's  all.'  '  Have  you  a  warrant 
for  what  you're  doing?'  says  he.  'Ay,' 
says  the  polis  ;  '  you  broke  yer  bail ' " 

"Yes,  yes,"  broke  in  D'Esmonde,  "you 
mentioned  all  that  already.  And  Meekins 
showed  no  fear  on  being  taken?" 

"  No  more  than  your  reverence  does  this 
minute.  Indeed,  I  never  see  a  man  take  it 
so  easy.  '  Mind  what  you're  doing,'  says 
he ;  '  for,  though  I'm  a  poor  man,  I  have 
strong  friends,  that  won't  see  me  wronged.' 
And  then  he  said  something  about  one 
'Father Matthew,'  but  whether  it  was  you, 
or  that  other  clergyman  there,  I  don't 
know\" 

"  They  took  him  to  Thomastown  ?" 

"No,  your  reverence — to  Kilkenny." 

"  That  will  do,  my  good  man,"  said 
D'Esmonde,  with  a  nod  of  his  head.  And 
then,  as  the  door  closed  behind  him,  add- 
ed: "You  see,  Michel,  I  was  right  in  my 
fears  of  this  doctor.  The  evasive  terms  of 
his  note,  too,  confirmed  my  suspicions — 
that  '  desire  for  further  time  in  a  matter 
of  such  great  difficulty.'  We  have  thrown 
him  on  the  scent,  and  he  is  now  in  full  cry 
after  the  game.  Shame  upon  us! — shame! 
that  such  as  he  can  foil  us  at  our  own 
weapons.  I  see  his  plan  clearly  enough. 
He  is  either  in  possession  of  some  secret 
fact  of  this  man's  early  life,  which  can  be 
employed  as  a  menace  to  extort  a  confes- 
sion from  him,  or  he  is  about  to  work  on 
him  by  bribery.  Now,  as  to  the  former,  I 
am  perfectly  at  ease.  What  I,  with  every 
agency  of  the  Church,  have  failed  to  elicit, 
I  can  safely  defy  the  layman's  craft  to  de- 
tect. As  to  the  effect  of  a  bribe,  I  am  far 
from  being  so  certain." 

"  And  in  either  case  the  result  concerns 
you  but  little,"  said  Cahill.  "  The  fellow 
has  nothing  in  his  power  against  yon." 

"  Nothing,"  said  D'Esmonde.  "  I  never 
left  myself  in  the  hands  of  such  as  he  !  It 
will,  of  course,  be  disagreeable  to  me  that 
our   intercourse    should    be   made   public. 


The  Orange  press  will  know  how  to  connect 
our  intimacy  with  a  thousand  schemes  arid 
subtleties  that  I  never  dreamed  of  ;  and, 
more  offensive  still,  the  assumed  relaticmship 
to  Mr.  (Jodfrey  will  assume  a  fruitful  theme 
for  sneer  and  sarcasm  !  I  foresee  it  all,  my 
good  Michel,  and,  worst  of  all,  I  i)erceive 
how  this  publicity  will  mar  higher  and 
nobler  objects.  The  Sacred  College  will 
never  make  a  prince  of  the  Church  of  one 
whose  name  has  been  sullied  by  the  slang 
of  jouriuilism  !  These  are  the  dangers  to 
be  averted  here.  You  must  contrive  to  see 
ibis  man  at  once — to  assure  him  of  our  in- 
terest and  protection,  if  he  be  but  discreet 
and  careful.  He  may  safely  deny  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  circumstances  to  which  we  al- 
luded. We  are  the  only  persons  to  whom 
he  made  these  revelations.  He  has  only  to 
assume  an  ignorance  of  everything.  Impress 
this  upon  him,  Michel  ;  for,  if  they  can  in- 
volve him  in  a  narrative,  be  it  ever  so  slight 
or  vague,  these  lawyers  exercise  a  kind  of 
magic  power,  in  what  is  called  cross-exami- 
nation, and  can  detect  a  secret  fact  by  tests 
as  fine  as  those  by  Avhich  the  chemist  dis- 
covers a  grain  of  poison.  Would  that  I  could 
see  liim  myself  !  but  this  might  be  impru- 
dent." 

"  Trust  all  to  me,  D'Esmonde  ;  and  be- 
lieve me,  that,  vv^ith  men  like  him,  habit  has 
taught  mo  better  how  to  deal,  than  you, 
with  all  your  higher  skill,  could  accomplish. 
I  will  contrive  to  see  him  to-night,  or  early 
to-morrow.  The  under-turnkey  was  from 
my  ovv'n  parish,  and  I  can  make  my  visit  as 
if  to  him." 

"How  humiliating  is   it,"  cried  D'Es- 
monde, rising  and  pacing  the  room — "how 
humiliating  to  think    that   incidents  like 
these  are  to  svv^ay  and  influence  us  in  our 
road  through  life  ;  but  so  it  is,   the  great 
faults  that  men  commit  are  less  dangerous 
than  are  imj^jrudent  intimacies  and  ill-judged 
associations.  It  is  not  on  the  high  bluff  or  the 
bold  headland  that  the  craft  is  shipwrecked, 
but   on    some    small    sunken    rock — some 
miserable  reef  beneath  the  waves  !     Could 
we  but  be  '  penny  wise  '  in  morals,  Michel, 
how  rich  we  should  be  in  knowledge  of  life  ! 
I  never  needed  this  fellow — never  wanted 
his  aid  in  any  way  !    The  unhappy  mention 
of  Godfrey's  "name — the  spell  that  in  some 
shape  or  other  has  worked  on.  my  heart 
through  life — first  gave  him  an  interest  in 
my  eyes,  and  so,  bit  by  bit,  I  have  come  to 
I  be  associated  with  him,  till — would  }ou  be- 
i  lieve  i t  ? — I  cannot  separate  myself  from  him. 
1  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  Micliel,  tliat 
I  the  evil  one  sometimes  works  his  ends  by 
infusing  into  the  nature   of   some  chance 
I  intimate  that  species  of  temptation  by  which 
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courageous  men  are  so  easily  seduced — I 
mean  tJuit  love  of  hazard — tliat  jjlaying 
with  fire,  so  intoxicating  in  its  excitement  ? 
I  am  convinced  that  to  nic  no  bait  could 
be  so  irresistible.  Tell  me  that  tiio  earth  is 
mined,  and  you  invest  it  witii  a  charm  that 
all  the  verdure  of  '  Araby  tlie  Blest '  could 
never  give  it !  I  love  to  handle  steel  when 
the  lightning  is  playing ;  not,  mark  me, 
from  any  contempt  of  life,  far  less  in  any 
spirit  of  blasphemous  defiance,  but  simply 
for  the  glorious  sentiment  of  peril.  Be  as- 
sured, that  when  all  other  excitements  pall 
upon  the  mind,  this  one  survives  in  all  its 
plenitude,  and,  as  the  poet  says  of  avarice, 
becomes  a  good  '  old  gentlemanly  vice.'  " 

"  You  will  come  along  with  me,  D'Es- 
monde  ?  "  said  the  other,  whose  thoughts 
were  concentrated  on  the  business  before 
him. 

"Yes,  Michel,  I  am  as  yet  unknown 
here  ;  and  it  may  be,  too,  tliat  this  Meekins 
might  wish  to  see  me.  AVe  must  take  good 
care,  v\diile  we  avoid  any  public  notice,  thsit 
this  fellow  should  not  think  himself  deserted 
by  us." 

"  The  very  point  on  which  I  was  reflect- 
ing, D'Esmonde.  We  can  talk  over  this  as 
we  go  along." 

As  the  two  priests  affected  to  be  engaged 
on  a  kind  of  mission  to  collect  subscriptions 
for  some  sacred  purpose,  their  appearance 
or  departure  excited  no  feeling  of  astonish- 
ment, and  the  landlord  of  ''The  Rore",saw 
them  prepare  to  set  out  without  expressing 
the  least  surj^rise.  The  little  low-backed 
car,  the  common  conveyance  of  the  people 
at  fair  and  market,  was  soon  at  the  door ; 
and,  seated  in  this,  and  well  protected 
against  the  weather  by  rugs  and  blankets, 
they  began  their  journey. 

"  This  is  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  the 
scarlet-paneled  coach  of  the  cardinal,  D'Es- 
monde," said  his  companion,  smiling. 

A  low,  faint  sigh  was  all  the  an,swer  the 
other  made,  and  so  they  went  their  way  in 
silence. 

The  day  broke  drearily  and  sad-looking  ; 
a  thin,  cold  rain  was  falling,  and,  from  the 
leaden  sky  above  to  the  damp  earth  beneath, 
all  was  gloomy  and  depressing.  The  peas- 
antry they  passed  on  the  road  were  poor- 
looking  and  meanly  clad  ;  the  houses  on  the 
wayside  were  all  miserable  to  a  degree  ;  and 
while  his  companion  slept,  D'Esmonde  was 
deep  in  his  contemplation  of  these  signs  of 
poverty.  "  No  ! "  said  he,  at  last,  as  if 
summing  up  the  passing  reflections  in  his 
own  mind,  "  this  country  is  not  ripe  for  the 
gi'eat  changes  we  are  jn-eparing.  The  gor- 
geous splendor  of  the  Church  would  but 
mock  this  misery.     The  rich  robe  of  the 


cardinal  would  be  but  an  insult  to  the 
ragged  coat  of  the  peasant !  England  must 
be  our  field.  Ireland  must  be  content  with 
a  missionary  priesthood  !  Italy,  indeed, 
has  poverty,  but  there  is  an  intoxication  in 
the  life  of  that  land  which  defies  it.  The 
sun,  the  sky,  the  blue  water,  the  vineyards, 
the  groves  of  olive  and  the  fig — the  light- 
lieadedness  that  comes  of  an  existence  where 
no  fears  invade — rio  gloomy  to-morrow  has 
ever  threatened — these  are  the  elements 
to  baifle  all  the  cares  of  narrow  fortune, 
and  hence  the  gifts  which  make  men  true 
believers  !  In  climates  such  as  this,  men 
brood,  and  think,  and  ponder.  Unchecred 
from  without  they  turn  within,  and  then 
come  doubts  and  hesitations — the  fatal 
craving  to  know  that  which  they  may  not ! 
Of  a  truth  these  regions  of  the  north  are 
but  ill  suited  to  our  glorious  faith,  and 
Protestantism  must  shun  the  sun,  as  she 
does  the  light  of  reason  itself." 

''What  !  are  you  preaching,  D'Es- 
monde?" cried  his  friend,  waking  up  at 
the  energetic  tone  of  the  abbe's  voice. 
"Do  you  fancy  yourself  in  the  pulpit? 
But  here  we  are,  close  to  the  town.  We  had 
better  dismount  now,  and  proceed  on  foot. " 

Having  dismissed  their  humble  equipage, 
the  two  friends  walked  briskly  along,  and 
entered  the  city,  which,  even  at  this  early 
hour,  was  filling  for  its  weekly  market. 

D'Esmonde  took  up  his  quarters  at  once 
at  a  small  inn  close  by  the  castle  gate,  and 
the  priest  Cahill  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  gaol.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing access  to  his  acquaintance,  the  under- 
turnkey,  but,  to  his  disappointment,  all 
approach  to  Meekins  was  strictly  inter- 
dicted. "  The  magistrates  were  here," 
said  the  turnkey,  "  till  past  midnight  with 
him,  and  that  English  agent  of  the  Corrig- 
O'Neal  estate  was  along  with  them.  What 
took  place  I  cannot  even  guess,  for  it  was 
done  in  secret.  I  only  overheard  one  of 
the  gentlemen  remark,  as  he  passed  out, 
'  That  fellow  is  too  deep  for  us  all  ;  we'll 
make  nothing  of  him.'  " 

Cahill  questioned  the  man  closely  as  to 
what  tlie  arrest  related,  and  whether  he 
had  heard  of  any  allegation  against 
Meekins  ;  but  he  knew  nothing  whatever, 
save  that  he  had  broken  his  bail  some 
years  before.  The  strictest  watch  was  en- 
joined over  the  prisoner,  and  all  intercourse 
from  without  rigidly  denied.  To  the  priest's 
inquiries  about  Meekins  himself,  the  turn- 
key replied  by  saying  that  he  had  never 
seen  any  man  with  fewer  signs  of  fear  or 
trepidation.  "  Whatever  they  have  against 
him,"  added  he,  "he's  either  innocent,  or 
he  defies  them  to  prove  him  guilty." 
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Cahill's  entreaties  were  all  insufficient  to 
make  the  turnkey  disobey  his  orders.  In- 
deed, he  showed  that  the  matter  was  one 
of  as  much  difficulty  as  danger,  the  chief 
gaoler  being  specially  interestod  in  the  case 
by  some  observation  of  one  of  the  justices. 

"  You  can  at  least  carry  a  message  for 
me?"  said  the  priest,  at  last. 

*'  It's  just  as  much  as  I  dare  do,"  replied 
the  other. 

*'  You  incur  no  risk  vv-hatever,  so  far," 
continued  Cahill.  "  The  poor  man  is  my 
sacristan,  and  I  am  deeply  interested  for 
him.  I  only  heard  of  his  being  arrested 
last  night,  and  you  see  I've  lost  no  time  in 
coming  to  see  after  him.  Tell  him  this. 
Tell  him  that  I  was  here  at  daybreak,  and 
that  I'll  do  my  best  to  get  leave  to  sjieak 
with  him  during  the  day.  Tell  him,  more- 
over, that,  if  I  shouldn't  siicceed  in  this, 
not  to  be  downhearted,  for  that  we — a 
friend  of  mine  and  myself — will  not  desert 
him  nor  see  him  wronged.  And,  above 
all,  tell  him  to  say  nothing  wdiatever  to  the 
magistrates.  ]\Iind  me  well — not  a  syllaljle 
of  any  kind." 

"  I  mistake  him  greatly,"  said  the  turn- 
key, "or  he's  the  man  to  take  a  hint  quick 
enough,  jDarticularly  if  it's  for  his  own 
benefit." 

"  And  so  it  is — his  own,  and  no  other's," 
rejoined  the  priest.  "  If  he  but  follow  this 
advice,  I'll  answer  for  his  being  liberated 
before  the  week  ends.  Say,  also,  that  I'd 
send  him  some  money,  but  that  it  might 
draw  suspicion  on  him;  and  for  the  present 
it  is  better  to  be  cautious." 

Before  Cahill  left  the  prison,  he  reite- 
rated all  his  injunctions  as  to  caution,  and 
the  ^turnkey  faithfully  pledged  himself  to 
enforce  them  on  the  prisoner. 

*'  1  will  come  again  this  evening,"  said 
the  priest,  "  and  you  can  tell  me  vv4iat  he 
says;  for,  as  he  has  no  friend  but  myself,  I 
must  not  forsake  him." 

As  Cahill  gained  the  street,  a  heavy 
traveling-carriage,  whose  lumbering  build 
bespoke  a  foreign  origin,  passed  by  with 
four  posters,  and,  sweeping  across  the 
market-place,  drew  up  at  the  chief  inn  of 
tlie  town.  The  priest,  in  idle  curiosity, 
mingled  with  the  lounging  crowd  that  im- 
mediately gathered  around  the  strange- 
looking  equipage,  where  appliances  for 
strength  and  comfort  seemed  blended,  in 
total  disregard  to  all  facilities  for  motion. 
A  bustling  courier,  with  all  the  officious- 
ness  of  his  craft,  speedily  opened  the  door 
and  banged  down  the  steps,  and  a  very  tall 
old  man,  in  what  appeared  to  be  an  undress 
military  frock,  descended,  and  then  assisted 
a  young  lady  to  alight.     This  done,  they 


Ijoth  gave  their  arm  to  a  young  man,  whose 
wasted  form  and  uncertain  step  bespoke 
long  and  severe  illness.  Sup})orting  him 
at  either  side,  thev  assisted  him  up  the 
steps  and  into  the  hall,  while  the  bystand- 
ers amused  themselves  in  criticising  the 
foreigners,  for  such  their  look  and  dress 
declared  them. 

"  The  ould  fellow  with  a  Avhite  beard 
over  his  lip  is  a  Roosian  or  a  Proosian," 
cried  one,  Avho  aspired  to  no  small  skill  in 
continental  nationalities. 

"  Faix!  the  daughter  takes  the  shine  out 
of  them  all,"  cried  another.  "  She's  a  fine 
Cray ture ! " 

'*  The  brother  was  a  handsome  man  be- 
fore he  had  that  sickness,"  observed  a  third. 
"  'Tis  no  use  of  his  legs  he  has  ! " 

These  frank  commentaries  on  the  new 
arrivals  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
appearance  of  the  old  man  on  the  steps  of 
the  hall  door,  where  he  stood  gazing  doAvn 
the  street,  and  totally  unconscious  of  the 
notice  he  was  attracting. 

"What's  that  building  yonder  ?"  cried 
he  to  the  waiter  at  his  side  ;  and  his  ac- 
cent, as  he  spoke,  betrayed  a  foreign 
tongue.  "  The  tovvii  hall! — ah,  to  be  sure, 
I  remember  it  now  ;  and,  if  I  be  not  much 
mistaken,  there  is — at  least  there  was — an 
old  rickety  stair  to  a  great  loft  overhead, 
w^here  a  strange  fellow  lived,  who  made 
masks  for  the  theater — what's  this  his  name 
was?"  The  bystanders  listened  to  these 
reminiscences  in  silent  astonishment,  but 
unable  to  supply  the  missing  clue  to  mem- 
ory. "Are  none  of  you  old  enough  to  re- 
member Jack  Euth,  the  huntsmen  ?  "  cried 
he  aloud. 

"  I  have  heard  my  father  talk  of  him," 
said  a  middle-aged  man,  "  if  it  was  the 
same  that  gallojied  down  the  mountain  of 
Corrig  O'Neal  and  swam  the  river  at  the 
foot  of  it." 

"  The  very  man,"  broke  in  the  stranger. 
"  Two  of  the  dogs,  but  not  a  man,  dared 
to  follow  !  I  have  seen  some  bold  feats 
since  that  day,  but  I  scarcely  think  I  have 
ever  witnessed  a  more  dashing  exploit.  If 
old  Jack  has  left  any  of  his  name  and  race 
behind  him,"  said  \\v,  turning  to  the  waiter, 
"  say  that  there's  one  here  would  like  to 
see  liim  ; "  and  with  this,  he  re-entered  the 
inn. 

"  Who  is  this  gentleman  that  knows  the 
country  so  well  ?  "  asked  the  priest. 

"  Count  Dalton  von  Aucrsberg,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  courier.  "His  whole  thoughts 
are  about  Ireland  now,  thougii  I  believe  he 
has  not  been  here  for   upwards   of    sixty 


years 


Dalton  ! "  muttered  the  priest  to  him- 
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self,  "  what  can  have  brouglit  them  to 
Ireland  ?  D'Esmonde  must  be  told  of  this 
at  once  ! "  And  he  pushed  thronijli  the 
crowd  and  hastened  back  to  the  little  inn. 

The  abbe  was  engaged  in  writing  as 
Cahill  entered  the  room. 

''  Have  you  seen  him,  Michel  ?  "  cried 
he,  eagerly,  as  he  raised  his  head  from  the 
table. 

"  No.    Admission  is  strictly  denied " 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  so — I  suspected 
what  tiie  game  would  be.  This  Grounsell 
means  to  turn  the  tables,  and  practice  ujion 
us  the  menace  that  was  meant  for  Mm.  I 
foresee  all  that  he  intends,  but  I'll  foil 
him  !  I  have  written  here  to  Wallace,  the 
queen's  counsel,  to  come  down  here  at  once. 
This  charge  against  old  Dalton,  in  hands 
like  his,  may  become  a  most  formidable 
accusation." 

"  I  have  not  told  you  that  these  Daltons 
have  arrived  here " 

"  What  !     Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?  " 

"  The  old  Count  von  Dalton,  with  a  niece 
and  a  nephew." 

"  D'Esmonde  sprang  from  his  seat,  and 
for  some  seconds  stood  still  and  silent. 

'*  This  is  certain,  Michel  ?  You  know 
this  to  be  true  ?  " 

"  I  saw  the  old  general  myself,  and  heard 
him  talk  with  the  waiter." 

"  The  combat  will,  then,  be  a  close  one," 
muttered  D'Esmonde.  "  Grounsell  has 
done  this,  and  it  shall  cost  them  dearly. 
Mark  me,  Michel — all  that  the  rack  and 
the  thumb-screw  were  to  our  ancestors,  the 
system  of  a  modern  trial  realizes,  in  our 
day.  There  never  w?,s  a  torture,  the  inven- 
tion of  man's  cruelt!^.'.,  as  terrible  as  cross- 
examination  !  I  CJire  not  that  this  Dalton 
should  have  been  as  innocent  as  you  are  of 
this  crime — it  matters  little  if  his  guiltless- 
ness appear  from  the  very  outset.  Give 
me  but  two  days  of  searching  inquiry  into 
his  life,  his  habits,  and  his  ways.  Let  me 
follow  him  to  his  fireside,  in  his  poverty, 
and  lay  bare  all  the  little  straits  and  con- 
trivances by  which  he  eked  out  existence, 
and  maintained  a  fair  exterior.  Let  me 
show  them  to  the  world,  as  I  can  show 
them,  with  penury  within,  and  pretension 
without.  These  disclosures  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed as  irrelevant — they  are  the  alleged 
motives  of  the  crime.  The  family  that 
sacrifices  a  child  to  a  hateful  alliance — tliat 
sells  to  Austrian  bondage  the  blood  of  an 
only  son— and  consigns  to  menial  labor  a 
maimed  and  sickly  girl,  might  well  have 
gone  a  step  further  in  crime." 

"  D'Esmonde  !  D'Esmonde  !  "  cried  the 
other,  as  he  pressed  him  down  into  a  scat, 
and  took  his  hand  between  his  own,  "  these 


are  not  words  of  calm  reason,  but  the  out- 
pourings of  passion."  The  abbe  made  no 
answer,  but  5) is  chest  heaved  and  fell,  and 
his  breath  came  with  a  rushing  sound, 
wliilo  his  eyes  glared  like  the  orbs  of  a  wild 
animal. 

"  You  are  right,  Michel,"  said  he,  at 
last,  with  a  faint  sigh.  "This  was  a 
paroxysm  of  that  hate  which,  stronger  than 
all  my  reason,  has  actuated  me  through 
life.  Again  and  again  have  I  told  you  that 
towards  these  Daltons  I  bear  a  kind  of 
instinctive  aversion.  These  antipathies 
are  not  to  be  combated — there  are  brave 
men  who  will  shudder  if  they  see  a  spider. 
I  have  seen  a  courageous  sjiirit  quail  before 
a  "worm.  These  are  not  cajirices,  to  be 
laughed  at — they  are  indications  full  of 
pregnant  meaning,  could  we  but  read  them 
aright.  How  my  temples  throb — my  head 
seems  splitting.  Now  leave  me,  Michel, 
for  a  while,  and  I  will  try  to  take  some 
rest." 


CHAPTEE  LXXIV. 

A    TALK    OVER     "BYGONES." 

It  was  with  a  burst  of  joy  that  Lady 
Hester  heard  the  Daltons  had  arrived.  In 
the  wearisome  monotony  of  her  daily  life, 
anything  to  do,  anywhere  to  go,  any  one 
to  see,  would  have  been  esteemed  boons  of 
great  price  :  what  delight,  then,  was  it  to 
meet  those  with  whom  she  could  converse 
of  "bygone  times"  and  other  lands! — 
*'  that  dear  Kate,"  whom  she  really  liked 
as  well  as  it  was  in  her  nature  to  love  any- 
thing, from  whom  she  now  anticipated  so 
much  of  that  gossip,  technically  called 
"news,"  and  into  whose  confiding  heart 
she  longed  to  pour  out  her  own  private 
woes  ! 

The  meeting  was,  indeed,  affectionate 
on  botli  sides  ;  and,  as  Lady  Hester  was  in 
her  most  gracious  of  moods,  Frank  thought 
her  the  very  type  of  amiability,  and  the  old 
count  pronounced  her  manners  fit  for  the 
high  ordeal  of  Vienna  itself.  Perhajis  our 
reader  will  be  grateful  if  we  leave  to  his 
imagination  all  the  changeful  moods  of 
grief  and  joy,  surprise,  regret,  and  ecstasy, 
with  which  her  ladyship  questioned  and 
listened  to  Kate  Dalton's  stories;  throwing 
out,  from  time  to  time,  little  reflections 
of  her  own,  as  though  incidentally,  to  show 
how  much  wiseryears  had  made  her.  There 
are  people  who  ever  regard  tlie  misfortunes 
of  others  as  mere  key-notes  to  elicit  their 
own  suffei'ings;  and  thus,  when  Kate  spoke 
of   Russia,    Lady   Hester   quoted   Ireland. 
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Frank's  sufferings  reminded  her  of  her  own 
''nerves  ;"  and  poor  Nelly's  unknown fntc 
was  precisely  "  the  condition  of  obscurity 
to  which  Sir  Stafford's  cruel  will  had  con- 
signed herself." 

Kate's  mind  was  very  f;ir  from  being  at 
case,  and  yet  it  was  with  no  mean  i)leasure 
she  found  herself  seated  beside  Lady  Ilester, 
talking  over  the  past  with  all  that  varying 
emotion  which  themes  of  jdeasure  and  sad- 
ness call  up.  Wlu)  has  not  enjoyed  the  de- 
light of  such  moments,  when,  living  again 
bygone  days,  we  laugh  or  sigh  over  incidents 
wherein  once  as  actors  we  had  moved  and 
felt  ?  If  time  has  dimmed  our  perceptions 
of  pleasure,  it  lias  also  softened  down 
resentments  and  allayed  asjicritics.  We 
can  afford  to  forgive  so  much,  and  we  feel, 
also,  so  confident  of  others'  forgiveness  ;  and 
if  regrets  do  steal  over  us  that  these  things 
have  passed  away  forever,  there  yet  lurks 
the  flattering  thought  tliat  we  have  grown 
wiser  than  we  then  were.  So  is  it  the  au- 
tobiographies of  the  fireside  are  pleasant 
histories,  whose  vanities  are  all  pardonable, 
and  whose  trifling  is  never  ungraceful  ! 
Memory  throws  such  a  softened  light  on 
the  picture,  that  even  boi'es  become  suffer- 
able,  and  we  extract  a  joassing  laugh  from 
the  most  tiresome  of  our  quondam  "  alHic- 
tives." 

Had  her  ladyship  been  less  occui)icd  with 
herself  and  her  own  emotions,  she  could  not 
have  failed  to  notice  the  agitation  under 
which  Kate  suffered  at  many  of  her  chance 
remarks.  The  levity  too,  vv'ith  which  she 
discussed  her  betrothal  ta  Midchekoff,  al- 
most offended  her.  The  truth  was,  Kate 
had  half  forgotten  the  reckless,  unthinking 
style  of  her  friend's  conversation,  and  it  re- 
quired a  little  practice  and  training  to 
grow  accustomed  to  it  again. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  she  went  on,  "  I  have 
had  such  trouble  to  persuade  people  that  it 
was  no  marriage  at  all,  but  a  kind  of  en- 
gagement ;  and  when  that  horrid  emperor 
wouldn't  give  his  consent,  of  course  there 
was  an  end  of  it.  You  may  be  sure,  my 
sweet  child,  I  never  believed  one  syllalile  of 
that  vile  creature's  story  about '  George's 
picture  ;  but  somehow  it  has  got  abroad, 
and  that  odious  Heidendorf  goes  about  re- 
peating it  everywhere.  I  know  well  that 
you  never  cared  for  poor  dear  George  I  In- 
deed, I  told  him  as  much  when  he  was  I 
quite  full  of  admiration  for  you.  It  is  so 
stupid  in  men  !  their  vanity  makes  them 
always  believe  that,  if  they  persist,  just 
persevere,  in  their  attachment,  the  woman 
will  at  last  succumb.  Now,  we  have  a  bet- 
ter sense  of  these  things,  and  actually  adore 
the  man  that  shows  indifference  to  us — at 


nm 


sure  that  I  do.     Such  letters 
poor  boy  keejJS  writing  about  you  ? 


least,  I 
as  the 

And  about  five  months  ago,  when  he  was  so 
badly  wounded,  and  did  not  ex])cct  to  re- 
cover, he  actually  made  his  will,  and  left 
you  all  he  had  in  the  world.  Oh  dear  !"  said 
she,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  *'  tliey  have  gener- 
ous moments,  these  men,  but  they  never 
last  ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  must  ask  your 
advice — though  I  already  guess  what  it  will 
be — about  a  certnin  friend  of  ours,  wlio  has 
had  what  I  really  must  call  the  presump- 
tion— for,  after  all,  Kate,  I  think  you'll 
agree  with  me  it  is.avery  great  presumi)tion 
— is  it  not,  dear  ?" 

'^  Until  you  tell  me  a  little  more,"  re- 
plied Kate,  with  a  sigh,  *'  I  can  scarcely 
answer," 

"  Well,  it's  Mr.  Jckyl — you  remember 
that  little  man  that  used  to  be  so  useful  at 
Florence ;  not  but  he  has  very  pretty 
manners,  and  a  great  deal  of  tact  in  society. 
His  letters,  too,  are  inimitably  droll,  I'll 
show  you  some  of  them." 

"  dh  !  then,  you  are  in  correspondence 
with  him  ?"  said  Kate,  slyly. 

"  Yes  ;  that  is,  he  writes  to  mc — and  I 
— I  sometimes  send  him  a  short  note.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  Abbe  D'Esmonde  induced 
me  to  think  of  it  at  all  ;  and  I  was  bored 
here,  and  so  unluqipy,  and  so  lonely."' 

"  I  perceive,"  said  Kate  ;  "  I  trust  that 
there  is  nothing  joositivc — nothing  like  an 
engagement  ?" 

"  And  why,  dear  ? — whence  these  cau- 
tious scruples  ?  "  said  Lady  Hester,  almost 
peevishly. 

"  Simply  because  he  is  very  unworthy  of 
you,"  said  Kate,  bluntly,  and  blushing- 
deep  at  her  own  hardihood. 

"  Oh,  I'm  quite  sure  of  that,"  said  Lady 
Hester,  casting  down  her  eyes.  "  I  know 
— I  feel  that  I  am  mistaken  and  misunder- 
stood. The  world  has  always  judged  me 
unfairly  !  You  alone,  dearest,  ever  compre- 
hended me  ;  and  even  you  could  not  guess 
of  what  I  am  capable  !  If  you  were  to  read 
my  journal — if  you  were  just  to  see  what 
sutrerings  I  have  gone  through  !  And  then 
that  terrible  shock  !  though,  I  must  say, 
D'Esmonde's  mode  of  communicating  it  was 
delicacy  itself.  A  very  strange  man  that 
abbe  is,  Kate.  He  now  and  then  talks  in  a 
way  that  makes  one  suspect  his  affections 
are  or  have  been  engaged." 

"  I  always  believed  him  too  deeply  im- 
mersed in  other  cares." 

"  Oh,  what  a  shortsighted  judgment, 
child  !  These  are  the  minds  that  always 
feel  most  I  I  know  this  by  myself — during 
the  last  two  years  especially  !  \Vlien  I  think 
what  I  have  gone  through  !    The  fate,  not 
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alone  of  Italy,  but  of  Europe,  of  the  world, 
I  may  say,  diiscussed  and  determined  at  our 
fireside  !  Yes,  Kate,  1  assure  you,  so  it  was. 
D'Esmonde  referred  many  jjoints  to  me, 
saying,  '  that  the  keener  perception  of  a 
female  mind  must  be  our  ])ilot  here.'  Of 
course,  I  felt  all  the  responsibility,  butnever, 
never  was  1  agitated.  How  often  have  I  held 
the  destiny  of  the  imperial  house  in  my 
hands  !  How  little  do  they  suspect  what 
they  owe  to  my  forbearance  !  But  these 
are  not  themes  to  interest  j'ou,  dearest,  and, 
of  course,  your  prejudices  are  all  Austrian. 
i.  must  say,  Kate,  '  the  uncle '  is  charm- 
ing !  Just  that  kind  of  dear  old  creature  so 
graceful  for  a  young  woman  to  lean  upon  ; 
and  I  love  his  long  white  mustache  !  His 
French,  too,  is  admiraljle — tliat  Madame  do 
Sevigne  turn  of  expression,  so  unlike  mod- 
ern flippancy,  and  so  respectful  to  women  !"' 

"  I  hope  you  like  Frank!"  said  Kate, 
with  artless  eiigerness  in  her  look. 

"  He's  wonderfully  good-looking  without 
seeming  to  know  it;  but,  of  course,  one 
cannot  expect  that  to  last,  Kate." 

"  Oh!  you  cannot  think  how  handsome 
he  was  before  this  illness;  and  then  he  is 
so  gentle  and  affectionate." 

''■  There — there,  child,  you  must  not 
make  me  fall  in  love  with  him,  -for  you 
know  all  my  sympathies  are  Italian;  and, 
having  embroidered  tliat  beautiful  banner 
for  the'Legion  of  Hope' — pretty  name,  is  it 
not? — I  never  could  tolerate  the  'Barbari.'  " 

"  Pray  do  not  call  them  such  to  my 
uncle,"  said  Kate,  smiling. 

"  Xever  fear,  dearest.  I'm  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  all  kinds  of  horrid  people  with- 
out ever  offending  a  prejudice;  and,  besides, 
I  am  bent  on  making  a  conquest  of  '  mon 
oncle;'  he  is  precisely  the  sj)ecies  of  adorer 
I  like  best.  I  hope  he  does  not  take 
snuff?" 

Kate  laughed,  as  she  shook  her  head  in 
sign  of  negative. 

From  this  Lady  Hester  diverged  to  all 
manner  of  reflections  about  the  future — as 
to  whether  she  ought  or  ought  not  to  know 
Michekoff  when  she  met  him;  if  the  villa 
of  La  Rocca  were  really  Kate's,  or  hers,  or 
the  property  of  somebody  else;  who  was 
Jekyl's  father,  or  if  he  ever  had  such  an 
appendage;  in  what  part  of  the  Tyrol  Nelly 
was  then  sojourning;  was  it  possible  that 
she  was  married  to  the  dwarf,  and  ashamed 
to  confess  it? — and  a  vast  variety  of  "similar 
speculations,  equally  marked  by  a  bold  in- 
difference as  to  probability,  and  a  total  dis- 
regard to  the  feelings  of  her  companion. 
Kate  was,  then,  far  from  displeased  when 
a  messenger  came  to  say  that  the  general 
was  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  and  would 


esteem  it  a  favor  if  the  ladies  would  join 
him. 

"  How  do  you  mean,  alone?"  asked  Lady 
Hester.     "  Where  is  Mr.  Dalton?" 

"  Dr.  Grounsell  came  for  him,  my  lady, 
and  took  him  away  in  a  carriage." 

"  Poor  Frank,  he  is  quite  unequal  to  such 
fatigue,"  exclaimed  Kate. 

'"  It  is  like  that  horrid  doctor.  His  cruel- 
ties to  me  have  been  sometliing  incredible; 
at  the  same  time,  there's  not  a  creature  on 
my  estate  he  does  not  sympathize  with  ! 
You'll  see  how  it  will  be,  dearest;  he'll  take 
your  dear  brother  somewhere  where  there's 
a  fever,  or  perhaps  the  plngue,  for  I  believe 
they  have  it  here;  and  in  his  delicate  state 
he's  sure  to  catch  it  and  die!  Mark  my 
words,  dearest  Kate,  and  see  if  they'll  not 
come  true."  And  v.'ith  this  reassuring 
sioeech,  she  slipped  her  arm  within  her 
companion's  and  moved  out  of  the  room. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  it  was  not 
without  weighty  reasons  Grounsell  induced 
Frank,  y/eary  and  exhausted  as  he  was,  to 
leave  his  home  and  accompany  him  on  a 
cold  and  dreary  right  to  the  city  gaol.  Al- 
though declining  to  enter  upon  the  ques- 
tion before  a  third  party,  no  sooner  were 
they  alone  together  than  the  doctor  pro- 
ceeded to  an  exjjlanation.  Meckins,  who, 
it  appeared,  showed  the  greatest  indif- 
ference at  first,  had,  as  the  day  wore  on, 
grown  restless  and  impatient.  Tliis  irrita- 
bility was  increased  by  the  vrant  of  his  ac- 
customed stimulant  of  drink,  in  wliich, 
latterly,  ho  had  indulged  freely,  and  it  was 
in  such  a  mood  he  asked  for  pen  and  paper, 
and  wrote  a  few  lines  to  request  that  young 
Mr.  Dalton  Avould  visit  him.  Grounsell, 
who  made  a  point  to  watch  the  prisoner 
from  hour  to  hour,  no  sooner  heard  this, 
than  ho  hastened  off  to  the  inn  with  the  in- 
telligence. 

"  There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost," 
said  he.  '^  This  fellow,  from  all  that  I 
can  learn,  is  but  the  tool  of  others,  who  are 
bent  on  bringing  before  the  world  the 
whole  story  of  this  terrible  ci'ime.  A  priest, 
named  Cahill,  and  who  for  some  time  back 
has  been  loitering  about  the  neigliborhood, 
was  at  the  gaol  this  morning  before  day- 
break. Later  on,  he  posted  a  letter  for 
Dublin,  the  address  of  whicli  I  v\'as  enabled 
to  see.  It  was  to  the  eminent  lawyer  in 
criminal  cases,  Mr.  Wallace. 

"  That  some  great  attack  is  in  prepara- 
tion, I  have,  then,  no  doubt;  the  only 
question  is,  whether  the  object  be  to  extort 
money  by  threats  of  publicity,  or  is  there 
some  deep  feeling  of  revenge  against  your 
name  and  family? 

"  The  gaoler,    who    is   in  my   interest. 
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gives  mo  the  most  accurate  detail  of  the 
prisoner's  conduct,  and  although  I  am  fully 
prepared  to  expect  every  species  of  du- 
plicity and  deceit  from  a  fellow  of  this 
stamp,  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that,  seeing 
himself  to  a  certain  extent  in  our  power,  he 
may  be  disposed  to  desert  to  our  ranks. 

"  He  asks  you  to  come  alone,  and  of 
course  you  must  comply.  Whatever  be  the 
subject* of  his  revelations,  be  most  guarded 
in  the  way  you  receive  them.  Avow  utter 
ignorance  of  everything,  and  give  him 
reason  to  suppose  tluit  your  great  object 
here  is  to  prevent  the  exposure  and  dis- 
grace of  a  public  trial.  This  may  make 
him  demand  higher  terms;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  will  be  thrown  upon  fuller  expla- 
nations to  warrant  them.  In  fact,  you 
must  temper  your  manner  between  a  con- 
scious power  /.  ver  the  fellow,  and  an  amic- 
able desire  to  treat  with  him. 

"  He  has  heard,  within  the  last  half- 
hour,  that  he  has  been  recognized  here  by 
a  former  acquaintance,  whose  account  of 
him  includes  many  circumstances  of  deep 
suspicion.  It  may  have  been  this  fact  has 
induced  him  to  write  to  you.  This  jo\x  will 
easily  discover  in  his  manner.  But  here 
we  are  at  the  gates,  and  once  more,  I  s,ay, 
be  cautious  and  guarded  in  everything." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Gray,"  said  Grounsell  to  the 
gaoler,  "you  see  we  have  not  delayed  very 
long.  Ill  as  he  is,  Mr.  Dalton  has  accepted 
this  invitation." 

"And  he  has  done  well,  sir,"  replied  the 
gaoler.  '*'  The  man's  bearing  is  greatly 
changed  since  morning  :  some  panic  has 
evidently  seized  him.  There's  no  saying 
how  long  this  temper  may  last;  but  you  are 
quite  right  to  profit  by  it  while  there  is  yet 
time." 

"  Is  he  low  and  depressed,  then  ?  " 

"Terribly  so,  sir.  He  asked  a  while  ago 
if  any  one  had  called  to  see  him.  Of  course 
we  guessed  whom  he  meant,  and  said  that  a 
priest  had  been  at  the  gaol  that  morning, 
but  only  to  learn  the  charge  under  which 
he  was  apprehended.  He  was  much  mor- 
tified on  being  told  that  the  priest  neither 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  nor  speak  with  him." 

Grounsell  gave  a  significant  glance  to- 
wards Frank,  v.'ho  now  followed  the  gaoler 
to  the  prisoner's  cell. 

"He's  crj-ing,  sir;  don't  you  hear  him  ?  " 
whispered  the  gaoler  to  Frank,  as  they 
stood  outside  the  door.  "You  couldn't 
have  a  more  favorable  moment."  And,  thus 
saying,  he  rattled  the  heavy  bunch  of  keys, 
in  order  to  give  the  prisoner  token  of  his 
approach  ;  and  then,  throwing  open  the 
door,  called  out,  "  Here's  the  gentleman 
you  asked  for,  Meekins;  see  that  you  don't 


keep  him  long  in  this  cold  place,  for  he  Is 
not  very  well." 

Frank  had  but  time  to  reach  the  little 
settle  on  which  he  sat  down,  when  the  door 
was  closed,  and  he  was  alone  with  the 
prisoner. 


CHAPTER  LXXY 


Fraxk  Daltox  "was  in  no  wise  prepared 
for  tlie  quiet  and  easy  self-possession  with 
which  Meekins,  after  asking  j^ardon  for  the 
liberty  of  his  note,  took  a  seat  in  front  of 
him.  Smoothing  down  his  short  and  glossy 
black  hair  with  his  hand,  he  seemed  to 
wait  for  Frank  to  open  the  conversation  ; 
and,  while  there  was  nothing  of  insolence 
in  his  manner,  there  was  an  assured  calm- 
ness, far  more  distressing  to  a  young  and 
nervous  invalid. 

"You  wished  to  see  me,  Meekins,"  said 
Frank,  at  last ;  "what  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

The  man  bent  slightly  forward  on  his 
chair,  and  fixing  his  keen  and  penetrating 
eyes,  continued  steadily  to  stare  at  him  for 
several  seconds. 

"You're  too  young  and  too  generous  to 
have  a  double  in  you,"  said  he,  after  a  long 
pause,  in  which  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  scan- 
ning the  other's  nature;  "and  before  we 
say  any  more,  just  tell  me  one  thmg.  Did 
anv  one  advice  you  to  come  here  to-night?" 

"Yes,"  said  Frank,  boldly. 

"It  was  that  doctor — the  man  they  call 
the  agent — wasn't  it  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  youth,  in  tlic  same 
tone. 

"  Now,  what  has  he  against  me  ? — Avhat 
charge  does  he  lay  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Frank  ; 
"but  if  our  interview  is  only  to  consist  in 
an  examination  of  myself,  the  sooner  it 
ends  the  better." 

"  Don't  you  see  what  I'm  at,  sir  ? — don't 
you  perceive  that  I  only  want  to  knoAv  your 
honor's  feelings  towards  me,  and  whether 
what  I'm  to  say  is  to  be  laid  up  in  your 
heart,  or  taken  dovrn  in  writing,  and  made 
into  an  indictment  ?  " 

"  My  feeling  towards  you  is  easily  told. 
If  you  be  an  hmiest  man,  and  have  any 
need  of  me,  I'll  stand  by  you;  if  you  be  not 
an  honest  man,  but  the  dishonesty  only  af- 
fects myself  and  my  interests,  show  me 
iuiything  that  can  warrant  it,  and  I'm  ready 
to  forgive  you." 

The  prisoner  hung  down  his  head,  and 
for  some  minutes  seemed  deei>ly  immersed 
in  reflection. 
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*'Mr.  Dalton/'  said  lie,  drawing  his  chair 
closer  to  the  bed,  "  I'll  make  this  business 
very  short,  and  we  needn't  be  wasting  our 
time  talking  over  what  is  honesty  and  what 
is  roguery  —  things  every  man  has  his  own 
notions  about,  and  that  depends  far  more 
upon  what  ho  has  in  his  pocket  than  what 
he  feels  in  his  heart.  I  can  do  you  a  good 
turn,  you  can  do  me  another.  The  service 
I  can  render  you  will  make  you  a  rich  man, 
and  put  you  at  the  head  of  your  family, 
where  you  ought  to  be.  All  I  ask  in  return 
is,  a  free  discharge  from  this  gaol,  and 
money  enough  to  go  to  America.  There 
never  was  a  better  bargain  for  you  !  As  for 
myself,  I  could  make  more  of  my  secret  if 
I  liked — more,  both  in  money — and — and 
in  other  ways." 

As  he  said  these  last  few  words,  his  cheek 
grew  scarlet,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  glisten. 

"I  scarcely  understand  you,"  said  Frank. 
"  Do  you  mean " 

^•'lil  tell  you  Avhat  I  mean,  and  so  plainly 
that  you  can't  mistake  me.  I'll  make  you 
what  you  have  good  right  to  be — the  '  Dal- 
ton of  Corrig-O'Neal,'  tlic  ould  place,  that 
was  in  your  mother's  family  for  hundreds 
of  years  back.  It  isn't  taking  service  in  a 
foreign  land  you  need  be,  Imt  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman, living  on  his  own  lawful  estate." 

"  And  for  this  you  ask " 

''Just  what  I  told  you  —  an  open  door 
and  two  hundred  pounds  down,"  said  the 
fellow,  with  a  rough  boldness  that  was  close 
on  insolence.  "  I've  told  you  already,  that 
if  1  only  wanted  a  good  bargain,  there's 
others  would  give  more — but  that's  not 
what  I'm  looking  for.  I'm  an  old  man," 
added  he,  in  a  softened  voice,  "and  vrho 
knows  when  I  may  be  called  away  to  the 
long  account  ! "  Then  suddenly,  as  it  were, 
correcting  himself  for  a  weak  admission,  he 
went  on  more  firmly:  "•  That's  neither  here 
nor  there;  the  matter  is  just  this  :  Will  you 
jiay  the  trifle  I  ask,  for  three  thousand  a 
year,  if  it  isn't  more  ?  " 

"  I  must  first  of  all  consult  with  some 
friend " 

"  There  !  that's  enough.  You've  said  it 
now  !  "Mr.  Dalton,  I've  done  Avith  you 
forever,"  said  the  fellow,  rising,  and  walk- 
ing to  the  window. 

"You  have  not  heard  me  out,"  said 
Frank,  calmly.  "  It  may  be  that  I  have  no 
right  to  make  such  a  compact ;  it  may  be 
that  by  such  a  bargain  I  should  be  compro- 
mising the  just  claims  of  the  law,  not  to 
vindicate  my  own  rights  alone,  but  to  seek 
an  expiation  of  a  dreadful  murder  !  " 

"  I  tell  you  again,  sir,"  said  the  fellow, 
with  the  same  sternness  as  before— "I  tell 
you  again,  sir,  that  I've  done  with  you  for- 


ever. The  devil  a  day  you'll  ever  pass  un- 
der that  same  roof  of  Corrig-O'Neal  as  the 
master  of  it ;  and,  if  you  wish  me  to  swear 
it,  by  the  great " 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  Frank,  authoritatively. 
"  You  have  either  told  me  too  much,  or 
too  little,  my  good  man  ;  do  not  let  your 
passion  hurry  you  to  greater  peril." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? "  cried 
the  other,  turning  fiercely  round,  and  bend- 
ing over  the  back  of  the  chair,  with  a  look 
of  menace.  "  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  too 
much  or  too  little  ?  " 

"  This  lias  lasted  quite  long  enough," 
said  Frank,  rising  slowly  from  tlie  bed.  "  I 
foresee  little  benefit  to  either  of  us  from 
protracting  it  further." 

"  You  think  you  have  me  now,  Mr.  Dal- 
ton," said  Meekins,  with  a  sardonic  grin, 
as  he  placed  his  back  against  the  door  of 
the  cell.  "You  think  you  know  enougli, 
now,  as  if  I  wasn't  joking  all  the  while. 
Sure  what  do  I  know  of  your  family  or  your 
estate,  except  what  another  man  told  me  ? 
Sure  I've  no  jiower  to  get  back  your  prop- 
erty for  you.  I'm  a  poor  man,  without  a 
friend  in  the  world"  —  here  his  voice 
trembled  and  his  cheek  grew  paler — "it 
isn't  thinking  of  this  life  I  am  at  all,  but 
what's  before  me  in  the  next  ! " 

"Let  me  pass  out,"  said  Frank,  calmly. 

"  Of  course  I  will,  sir — I  won't  hinder 
you,"  said  the  other,  but  still  not  moving 
from  the  spot.  "You  said  a  while  ago, 
that  I  told  you  too  much,  or  too  little.  Just 
tell  me  what  that  means  before  you  go  ?  " 

"  Stand  aside,  sir,"  said  Frank,  sternly. 

"  Not  till  you  answer  my  question.  Don't 
think  you're  back  with  your  white-coated 
slaves  again,  where  a  man  can  be  flogged  to 
death  for  a  look  !  I'm  your  equal  here, 
though  I  am  in  prison.  Maybe,  if  you  pro- 
voke me  to  it,  I'd  show  myself  more  than 
your  equal  ! "  There  was  a  menace  in  the 
tone  of  these  last  words  that  could  not  be 
mistaken,  and  Frank  quickly  lifted  his 
hand  to  his  breast ;  but,  quick  as  was  the 
gesture,  the  other  was  too  speedy  for  him, 
and  caught  his  arm  before  he  could  seize 
the  pistol.  Just  at  this  critical  moment 
the  key  was  heard  to  turn  in  the  lock,  and 
the  heavy  door  was  slowly  opened.  "  There, 
take  my  arm,  sir,"  said  Meekins,  slipping 
his  hand  beneath  Frank's,  "  you're  far  too 
weak  to  walk  alone." 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

FENCING   MATCH. 

"  You  came  in  time — the  very  nick,  Mr. 
Gray,"   said   Frank,    Avith   a   quiet   smile. 
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*'  My  friend  here  and  I  had  said  all  we  had 
to  say  to  each  other." 

"  Maybe  you'd  come  again — maybe  you'd 
give  me  five  minutes  anotiiertime  ?  "  whi8- 
j)ered  Meekijis,  submissively,  in  Frank's 
ear. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Frank,  Avith  an  easy 
eignificance  in  his  look  ;  "perhaps,  on  re- 
flection, you'll  find  that  I  have  come  once 
too  often  !  "  And  with  these  words  he  left 
the  cell,  and,  in  silent  meditation,  returned 
to  his  companion. 

''  The  fellow's  voice  was  loud  and  men- 
ueing  when  I  came  to  the  door,"  said  Gray, 
as  they  walked  along. 

"  Yes,  he  grew  excited  just  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  he  is  evidently  a  passionate  man," 
was  Frank's  reply ;  and  he  relapsed  into  his 
former  -reserve. 

Grounsell,  who  at  first  waited  with  most 
exemplary  patience  for  Frank  to  narrate  the 
substance  of  his  interview,  at  last  grew 
weary  of  his  reserve,  and  asked  him  what 
had  occurred  between  them. 

Frank  paid  no  attention  to  the  question, 
but  sat  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand, 
and  evidently  deep  in  thought.  At  last  he 
said,  slowly  : 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  exact  date  of  Mr. 
Godfrey's  murder  ?  " 

"  To  the  day — almost  to  the  hour,"  re- 
plied Grounsell.  Taking  out  his  pocket- 
book,  he  read  :  "It  was  on  a  Friday,  the 
11th  of  Xovember,  in  the  year  18 — ." 

"Great  God!"  cried  Frank,  grasping 
the  other's  arm,  while  his  whole  frame 
shook  with  a  strong  convulsion.  "  Was  it, 
then,  on  that  night  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  the  murder 
took  place  at  night.  The  body,  when  dis- 
covered the  next  morning,  was  perfectly 
cold." 

"  Then  that  was  it  !  "  cried  Frank,  wildly. 
"It  was  then^when  the  light  was  put  out 
— when  he  crossed  the  garden — when  he 
opened  the  wicket "  A  burst  of  hys- 
terical laughter  broke  from  him,  and  mut- 
tering, "I  saw  it — I  saw  it  all,"  befell 
back  fainting  into  Grounsell's  arms. 

All  the  doctors  care  and  judicious  treat- 
ment were  insufficient  to  recall  the  youth 
to  himself.  His  nervous  system,  shattered 
and  broken  by  long  illness,  was  evidently 
unequal  to  the  burden  of  the  emotions  he 
was  suffering  under,  and  before  he  reiiched 
the  hotel  his  mind  was  wandering  away  in 
all  the  incoherency  of  actual  madness. 

Next  to  the  unhappy  youth  himself, 
Grounsell's  case  was  the  most  pitiable.  Un- 
able to  account  for  the  terrible  consequences 
of  the  scene  wliose  events  were  a  secret 
to  himself,  he  felt  all  the  responsibility  of 


a  calamity  he  had  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing. From  Frank  it  was  utterly  hope- 
less to  look  for  any  explanation  ;  already  his 
brain  was  filled  with  wild  images  of  war 
and  battle,  mingled  with  broken  memories 
of  a  scene  which  none  around  bis  bed  could 
recognize.  In  his  distraction  Grounsell 
hurried  to  the  goal,  to  see  and  interrogate 
Meekins.  Agitated  and  distracted  as  he 
was,  all  his  prudent  reserve  and  calm  fore- 
thought were  completely  forgotten.  He 
saw  himself  the  cause  of  a  dreadful  afflic- 
tion, and  already  cursed  in  his  heart  the 
wiles  and  snares  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
"If  this  boy's  reasons  be  lost  forever,  I, 
and  I  only,  am  in  fault,"  he  went  on  re- 
peating as  he  drove  in  mad  haste  back  to 
the  prison. 

In  a  few  and  scarcely  coherent  words  he 
explained  to  Gray  his  wish  to  see  the  pris- 
oner, and  although  apprised  that  he  had 
already  gone  to  rest,  he  persisted  strongly, 
and  was  at  length  admitted  into  the  cell. 

Meekins  started  at  the  sound  of  the 
opening  door,  and  called  out  gruffly, 
"Who's  there  ?" 

"  It's  your  friend,"  said  Grounsell,  who 
had  already  determined  on  any  sacrifice  of 
his  policy  which  should  give  him  the  hope 
of  aiding  Frank. 

"  My  friend  ! "  said  Meekins,  with  a  dry 
laugh.     "  Since  when,  sir  ?" 

"  Since  I  have  begun  to  believe  I  may 
have  wronged  you,  Meekins,"  said  Groun- 
sell, seating  himself  at  the  bedside. 

"I  see,  sir,"  rejoined  the  other,  slowly  ; 
"I  see  it  all.  Mr.  Dalton  has  told  you 
Avhat  passed  between  us,  and  you  are  wiser 
than  he  was." 

"  He, has  not  told  me  everything,  Meek- 
ins— at  least  not  so  fully  and  clearly  as  I 
wish.  I  want  you,  therefore,  to  go  over  it 
all  again  for  me,  omitting  nothing  that  was 
said  on  eitlier  side." 

"Ay,"  said  the  prisoner,  dryly,  "I  see. 
Now,  what  did  Mr.  Dalton  say  to  you  ?  I'm 
curious  to  know — I'd  like  to  hear  how  he 
spoke  of  me." 

"  As  of  one  who  was  well  disposed  to 
serve  him,  Meekins,  said  Grounsell,  hesi- 
tatingly, and  in  some  confusion. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure"  said  the  fellow,  with 
a  keen  glance  beneath  his  gathering  brows. 
"  And  he  told  you,  too,  that  we  parted 
good  friends  — at  least,  as  much  so  as  a  poor 
man  like  myself  could  be  to  a  born  gentle- 
man like  him." 

"  That  he  did,"  cried  Grounsell,  eagerly; 
"and  young  Mr.  Dalton  is  not  the  man  to 
think  the  worse  of  your  friendship  because 
you  are  not  his  equal  in  rank." 

"I   see — I    believe  I   see    it   all,"  said 
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Meekins,  with  the  same  sententious  slow- 
ness as  before.  "Now,  look,  doctor,"  add- 
ed he,  fixing  a  cold  and  steady  stare  on  the 
otlier's  features,  "it  is  late  in  the  night — 
not  far  from  twelve  o'clock — and  1  ask 
yon,  wouldn't  it  be  better  for  you  to  be 
asleep  in  your  bed,  and  leave  me  to  rest 
quietly  in  mine,  rather  than  be  fencing — 
ay,  fencing  liere — with  one  another,  trying 
who  is  the  deepest  ?  Just  answer  me  that, 
sir." 

"  You  want  to  offend  me,"  said  Groun- 
sell,  risin^^. 

"  No,  sir;  but  it  would  be  offending  your- 
self to  suppose  tliat  it  was  worth  your 
while  to  deceive  the  like  of  7ne — a  poor, 
helpless  man,  without  a  friend  in  the 
world." 

"I  own  I  don't  understand  you.  Meek- 
ins,"  said  Grounsell,  reseating  himself. 

"There's  notliing  so  easy,  sir,  if  you 
want  to  do  it.  If  Mr,  Dalton  told  you  what 
passed  between  us  to-night,  you  know  what 
advice  you  gave  him  ;  and  if  lie  did  not  tell 
you,  faix  !  neither  will  I — that's  all.  He 
knows  what  I  have  in  my  power.  He  was 
fool  enough  not  to  take  me  at  my  word. 
Maybe  I  wouldn't  be  in  the  same  mind 
again." 

"Come,  come,"  said  Grounsell,  good- 
humoredly,  "  this  is  not  spoken  like  your- 
self. It  can  be  no  object  with  you  to  in- 
jure a  young  gentleman  who  never  harmed 
you  ;  and  if,  in  serving  him,  you  can  serve 
yourself,  the  part  will  be  both  more  sensible 
and  more  honorable." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Meekins,  calmly,  "I 
oan  serve  him  ;  and  now  comes  the  other 
question,  '  What  will  he  do  for  me  T  " 

"  What  do  you  require  from  him  ?  " 

"To  leave  this  place  at  once — before 
morning,"  said  the  other,  earnestly.  "  I 
don't  want  to  see  them  that  might  make 
me  change  my  mind  ;  to  be  on  board  of 
a  ship  at  Waterford,  and  away  out  of  Ire- 
land forever,  with  three  hundred  pounds 
— I  said  two,  but  I'll  want  three— and 
for  that — for  that  " — here  he  hesitated  for 
some  seconds — "for  that  I'll  do  what  I 
promised." 

"  And  this  business  will  never  be  spoken 
of  more." 

"Eh  !  what  ?"  cried  Meekins,  starting. 

"  I  mean  that  when  your  terms  are  com- 
plied with,  what  security  have  we  that 
you'll  not  disclose  the  secret  hereafter  ?  " 

Meekins  slowly  repeated  the  other's 
words  twice  over  to  himself,  as  if  to  weigh 
every  syllable  of  them,  and  then  a  sudden 
flashing  of  his  dark  eyes  showed  that  he 
had  caught  what  he  suspected  was  their 
meaning;. 


"  Exactly  so ;  I  was  coming  to  that," 
cried  he.  "''  We'll  take  an  oath  on  the  Gos- 
pel— Mr,  Frank  Dalton  and  myself — that 
never,  while  there's  breath  in  our  bodies, 
will  we  ever  speak  to  man  or  mortal  about 
this  matter.  I  know  a  born  gentleman 
wouldn't  perjure  himself,  and,  as  for  me, 
I'll  swear  in  any  way,  and  before  any  one, 
that  your  two  selves  ai)point," 

"  Then,  there's  this  priest,"  said  Groun- 
sell, doubtingly,  "  You  have  already  told 
him  a  great  deal  ahout  this  business." 

"  If  he  hasn't  me  to  the  fore  to  prove 
what  I  said,  he  can  do  nothing  ;  and,  as  to 
the  will,  he  never  heard  of  it." 

"The  will  !"  exclaimed  Grounsell,  with 
an  involuntary  burst  of  surjirise.  And, 
brief  as  it  was,  it  yet  revealed  a  whole 
world  of  dissimulation  to  the  acute  mind 
of  the  prisoner. 

"So,  doctor,"  said  the  fellow,  slowly, 
"1  was  right  after  all.  You  loere  only 
fencing  with  me." 

"'  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Groun- 
sell. 

"I  mean  just  this — that  young  Dalton 
never  told  you  one  word  that  passed  be- 
tween us — that  you  came  here  to  pump 
me,  and  find  out  all  I  knew — that,  'cute  as 
you  are,  there's  them  that's  equal  to  you, 
and  that  you'll  go  back  as  wise  as  you 
came." 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  change, 
Meekins?" 

"  It  well  becomes  you — a  gentleman,  and 
a  justice  of  the  peace — to  come  to  the  cell 
of  a  prisoner  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 
try  to  worm  out  of  him  what  you  want  for 
evidence.  Won't  it  be  a  fine  "thing  to  tell 
before  a  jury  the  offers  you  made  me  this 
night  ?  Now,  mind  me,  doctor,  and  pay 
attention  to  my  words.  This  is  twice  you 
tried  to  trick  me,  for  it  vas  you  sent  that 
young  man  here.  We've  done  with  each 
other  now  ;  and  may  the  flesh  rot  off  my 
bones,  like  a  bit  of  Lurnt  leather,  if  1  ever 
trust  you  again!" 

There  was  an  insolent  defiance  in  the 
way  these  worus  were  uttered  that  told 
Grounsell  all  hopes  of  negotiation  had 
gone.  And  the  unhappy  doctor  sat  over- 
whelmed l)y  the  weight  of  his  own  inca- 
pacity and  unskillfulness. 

"  There  now,  sir,  leave  me  alone.  To- 
morrow I'll  find  out  if  a  man  is  to  be  treat- 
ed in  this  way.  If  I'm  not  dischai-gcd  out 
of  this  gaol  before  nine  o'clock,  I'\\  know 
why,  and  ijowYi  never  forget  it,  the  longest 
day  you  live." 

Crestfallen  and  dispirited,  Grounsell  re- 
tired from  the  cell  and   returned  to  the 
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CHAPTER   LXXVII. 

A   STEP  JN   VAIN. 

Grounsell  lost  no  time  in  summoning 
to  Ills  aid  ]\Ir.  IIi])?lcy,  ono  of  tlic  leading 
members  of  the  Irish  bar ;  but  while  he 
awaited  his  coming,  difficulties  gathered 
around  liim  from  every  side.  Lenahan, 
the  old  farmer,  who  was  at  first  so  positive 
about  the  identity  of  the  prisoner,  began  to 
express  some  doubts  and  hesitations  on  the 
subject.  "It  was  so  many  years  back 
since  he  had  seen  him,  that  it  was  possible 
he  miglit  be  mistaken."  And,  in  fact,  lie 
laid  far  more  stress  on  the  fashion  of  a  cer- 
tain fustian  jacket  that  the  man  used  to 
wear  than  on  any  marks  and  signs  of  per- 
sonal resemblance. 

The  bold  defiance  of  Meekins,  and  his 
insolent  threats  to  expose  the  Daltons  to 
the  world,  assailed  the  poor  doctor  in  va- 
rious ways,  and,  although  far  from  feeling 
insensible  to  the  shame  of  figuring  on  a 
trial  as  having  terrorized  over  a  prisoner, 
the  greater  ruin  that  impended  on  his 
friends  absorbed  all  his  sorrows. 

Had  he  been  the  evil  genius  of  the 
family,  he  could  scarcely  have  attained  a 
gi^ater  degree  of  unpopularity.  Frank's 
illness — for  since  the  night  at  the  gaol  his 
mind  had  not  ceased  to  wander — was,  in 
Kate's  estimation,  solely  attributable  to 
Grounsell's  interference — all  the  more  un- 
pardonable because  inexjilicable.  Lady 
Hester  regarded  him  as  the  disturber  of  all 
social'  relations,  who,  for  some  private 
ends,  was  involving  everybody  in  lawsuits; 
and  the  old  count  had  most  natural 
misgivings  about  a  man  Avho,  having  as- 
sumed the  sole  direction  of  a  delicate  affair, 
now  confessed  himself  utterly  unable  to  see 
the  way  before  him. 

To  such  an  extent  had  mortification 
and  defeat  reduced  the  unhappy  doctor, 
that  when  Hipsley  arrived  he  was  quite 
unable  to  give  anything  like  a  coherent 
statement  of  the  case,  or  lay  before  the  as- 
tute lawyer  the  points  whereon  he  desired 
guidance  and  direction.  Meanwhile,  the 
enemy  were  in  a  state  of  active  and  most 
menacing  preparation.  Meekins,discharged 
from  gaol, was  living  at  an  inn  in  the  toAvn, 
surrounded  by  a  strong  staff  of  barristers, 
whose  rank  and  standing  plainly  showed 
that  abundant  pecuniary  resources  supplied 
every  agency  of  battle. 

Numerous  witnesses  were  said  to  have 
been  summoned  to  give  their  evidence, 
and  the  rumor  ran  that  the  most  ardent 
votary  of  ju'ivate  scandal  would  be  satiated 
with    the    tales    and   traits    of    domestic 


life  the  investigation  would  expose  to  the 
world. 

Ilijisley,  who  with  practiced  tact  soon 
saw  the  game  about  to  be  played,  in  vain 
asked  Grounsell  for  some  explanation  of  its 
meaning.  There  was  a  degree  of  malignity 
in  all  the  proceedings  which  could  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  su})position  of  a 
long-nourished  revenge.  How  was  he  to 
understand  this?  Alas!  poor  Grounsell 
knew  nothing,  and  remembered  nothing. 
Stray  fragments  of  conversation,  and  scat- 
tered passages  of  bygone  scenes,  were 
jumbled  up  incoherently  in  his  brain,  and 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  very  little  was 
wanting  to  reduce  his  mind  to  the  helpless 
condition  of  Frank  Dalton's. 

The  charge  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  his 
relative  brought  against  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  and  position  was  an  accusation 
well  calculated  to  excite  the  most  painful 
feelings  of  jjublic  curiosity,  and  such  was 
now  openly  avowed  to  be  the  allegation 
about  to  be  brought  to  issue;  and  ho.wever 
repugnant  to  credulity  the  bare  assertion 
might  appear  at  first,  the  rumor  was  art- 
fully associated  with  a  strong  array  of 
threatening  circumstances.  Every  trivial 
coldness  or  misunderstanding  between  Dal- 
ton  and  his  brother-in-law,  Godfrey,  was 
now  remembered  and  revived.  All  the 
harsh  phrases,  by  which  old  Peter  used  to 
speak  of  the  other's  character  and  conduct 
— Dalton's  constant  use  of  the  expression, 
"  AVhat's  the  use  of  his  money — will  he  ever 
enjoy  it?" — was  now  cited  as  but  too  sig- 
nificant of  a  dreadful  purpose;  and,  in  a 
word,  the  public,  with  a  casuistry  which 
we  often  see,  was  rather  pleased  to  credit 
what  it  flattered  its  own  ingenuity  to  com- 
bine and  arrange.  Dalton  was  well  known 
to  have  been  a  passionate,  headstrong  man, 
violent  in  his  resentments,  although  ready 
to  forgive  and  forget  injuries  the  moment 
after.  This  temper,  and  his  departure  for 
the  continent,  from  which  he  never  re- 
turned, were  all  the  substantial  facts  on 
which  the  whole  superstructure  was  raised. 

If  Hipsley  saw  that  the  array  of  evidence 
was  far  from  bringing  guilt  home  to  Dal- 
ton, he  also  perceived  that  the  exposure 
alone  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the  suf- 
fering family.  The  very  nature  of  the 
attack  evinced  a  deep  and  hidden  venge- 
ance. To  avert  this  dreadful  infliction 
seemed  then  his  first  duty,  and  he  endeav- 
ored by  every  means  in  his  power  to  ascer- 
tain Avho  was  the  great  instigator  of  the 
proceeding,  in  which  it  was  easy  to  see 
Meekins  was  but  a  subordinate.  The  name 
of  Father  Cahill  had  twice  or  thrice  been 
mentioned  by  Grounsell,  but  with  a  vague- 
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ness  of  which  little  advantage  could  l^e 
taken.  Still,  even  with  so  I'aint  a  clue, 
Hipsley  was  fain  to  be  content,  and  after 
several  days'  ineffectual  search,  he  at  last 
discovered  that  this  priest,  in  company 
with  another,  was  residing  at  the  little  inn 
of  the  Roro. 

Having  communicated  his  plan  to  the 
old  general,  who  but  lialf  assented  to  the 
idea  of  negotiating  with  tiie  enemy,  Hips- 
ley  set  out  for  tlie  Eore,  after  a  long  day  of 
fatiguing  labor.  "An  inaccurate  and  in- 
sufficient indictment,"  repeated  the  lawyer 
to  himself:  "  the  old  and  hackneyed  re- 
source to  balk  the  prurient  curiosity  of  the 
public,  and  cut  off  the  scent,  when  the 
gossiping  pack  are  in  full  cry — this  is  all 
that  we  have  now  left  to  us.  We  must  go 
into  court:  the  only  thing  is  to  leave  it  as 
soon  as  we  are  able." 

It  was  not  till  he  was  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  little  inn  that  Hipsley  saw  all  the 
difficulty  of  what  he  was  engaged  in:  for,  in 
what  way,  or  on  what  pretext,  was  he  to 
address  Cahill  in  the  matter,  or  by  what 
right  connect  him  with  the  lu'oceedings? 
The  hardihood  by  Avhich  he  had  often  pug- 
gested  to  a  witness  what  he  wanted  to  elicit 
stood  his  part  now,  and  he  boldly  passed 
the  threshold,  and  asked  for  Father  Cahill. 
Mistaking  him  for  the  chief  counsel  on  the 
other  side,  the  landlord  bowed  obsequiously, 
and,  without  further  parley,  introduced 
him  into  the  room  where  D'Esmonde  and 
Cahill  were  then  sitting. 

"1  see,  gentlemen,"  said  Hipsley,  bow- 
ing politely  to  each,  "that  I  am  not  the 
person  you  expected,  but  may  I  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  an  advantage  which  good  fortune 
has  given  me,  and  ask  of  you  a  few  mo- 
ments' conversation?  I  am  the  counsel 
engaged  by  Mr.  Daltoii,  in  the  case  which 
on  Tuesday  next  is  to  be  brought  to  tricl, 
and  having  learned  from  Mr.  Grounsell 
that  I  might  communicate  with  you  in  all 
freedom  and  candor,  I  have  come  to  see  if 
something  cannot  be  done  to  rescue  the 
honor  of  a  family  from  the  shame  of  pub- 
licity, and  the  obloquy  that  attends  the  ex- 
posure of  a  criminal  court." 

D'Esmonde  took  up  a  book  as  Hipsley 
began  this  address,  and  affected  to  be  too 
deeply  engaged  in  his  reading  to  pay  the 
least  attention  to  what  went  forward,  while 
Cahill  remained  standing,  as  if  to  intimate 
to  the  stranger  the  propriety  of  a  very  brief 
interruption. 

"  You  must  have  mistaken  the  person 
you  are  addressing,  sir,"  said  the  priest, 
calmly.     "  My  name  is  Cahill." 

"  Precisely,  sir;  and  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Cahill  I  desire  to  speak.     It  is  about  ten 


days  or  a  fortnight  since  you  called  on  Dr. 
Grounsell  with  a  proposition  for  the  settle- 
ment of  this  affair.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
conversant  with  the  details  of  what  passed 
to  say  on  which  side  the  obstacle  stood, 
whether  he  was  indisposed  to  concede 
enough,  or  that  you  demanded  too  much. 
I  only  know  that  the  negotiation  was  abor-= 
five,  and  it  is  now  with  the  hope  of  resum= 
ing  the  discussion " 

"  Too  late,  sir — too  late,"  said  the  priest, 
peremptorily,  while  a  very  slight  but  de- 
cisive motion  of  D'Esmonde's  brows  gave 
him  encouragement  to  be  bold.  "I  did,  it 
is  true,  take  the  step  you  allude  to:  a 
variety  of  considerations  had  their  influ- 
ence over  me.  I  felt  interested  about  the 
poor  man  Meekins,  and  was  naturally  anx- 
ious to  screen  from  the  consequences  of 
shame  a  very  old  and  honored  family  of  the 

country "     Here    he    hesitated,   for  a 

warning  glance  from  the  abbe  recalled  him 
to  caution. 

"And  you  were  about  to  allude  to  that 
more  delicate  part  of  the  aft'air  which  re- 
kites  to  Mr.  Godfrey's  son,  sir?"  interposed 
Hipsley,  while,  by  an  unmistakable  gesture, 
he  showed  his  consciousness  of  D'Esmonde's 
presence. 

"I  find,  sir,"  said  Cahill,  coldly,  "that 
we  are  gradually  involving  ourselves  in  the 
very  discussion  I  have  already  declined  to 
engage  in.  It  is  not  here,  nor  by  us,  this 
cause  must  be  determined.  It  would  be 
hard  to  persuade  me  that  you  should  even 
counsel  an  interference  with  the  course  of 
public  justice." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  sir,  in  your  esti- 
mate of  me,"  said  Hipsley,  bowing  ;  "  nor 
should  I  do  so  if  I  saw  anything  in  this 
case  but  needless  exposure  and  great  cruelty 
towards  those  who  must  necessarily  be 
guiltless,  without  one  single  good  end  ob- 
tained, except  you  could  so  deem  the  grati- 
fication of  public  scandal  by  the  harrowing 
tale  of  family  misfortune.  Bear  with  me 
one  moment  more,"  said  he,  as  a  gesture 
of  impatience  from  Cahill  showed  that  he 
wished  an  end  of  the  interview.  "  I  will 
concede  what  I  have  no  right  to  concede, 
and  what  I  am  in  a  position  to  refute 
thoroughly — the  guilt  of  the  party  impli- 
cated :  uj)oii  whom  will  the  punishment 
fall?  on  the  aged  uncle,  a  brave  and  hon- 
ored soldier,  without  the  shadow  of  stain 
on  his  fair  fame — on  a  you ug  and  beau- 
tiful girl,  whose  life  has  already  com- 
passed more  real  sorrow  than  old  men  like 
myself  have  ever  known  in  all  their  career 
— and  on  a  youth,  now  stretched  upon 
his  sick-bed,  and  for  whom  humanity 
would   rather  wish    death  itself    than  to 
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come  back  into  a  world  lie  must  shrink 
from  with  shame  I  " 

"  '  Filius  peceatoris  exardebit  in  eriminc 
patris' — 'The  son  of  the  sinful  mnn  sliall 
burn  out  in  his  father's  shame  ! ' "  said 
D'Esmonde,  reading  aloud  from  the  vol- 
ume in  his  hand. 

Hipslev  almost  started  at  the  solemnity 
with  wliich  these  awful  words  were  uttered, 
and  stood  for  a  few  seconds  gazing  on  the 
pale  and  thoughtful  face  which  was  still 
bent  over  the  book. 

"  My  mission  has  then  failed!  "  said  the 
lawyer,  regretfully.  "  I  am  sorry  it  should 
be  so." 

A  cold  bow  was  the  only  reply  Cahill  re- 
turned to  this  speech,  and  the  other  slowly 
withdrew  and  took  his  way  back  to  Kil- 
kenny, the  solemn  and  terrilde  denuncia- 
tion still  ringing  in  his  ears  as  he  went. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

THE  COUKT-HOUSE   OF   KILKENNY. 

The  character  of  crime  in  Ireland  has 
preserved  for  some  years  back  a  most  ter- 
rible   consistency.       The    story    of     every 
murder    is   the  same.      Tlie   same   secret  i 
vengeance  ;  the  same  imputed  wrong  ;  the 
same  dreadful  sentence  issued  from  a  dark 
and  bloody  tribunal ;  the  victim  alone  is 
changed,  but  all  the  rest  is  unaltered  ;  and 
we  read,  over  and  over  again,  of  the  last  i 
agonies  on  the  high  road  and  in  the  noon-  i 
day,  till,  sated  and  wearied,  we  grow  into  | 
a  terrible  indifference  as  to  guilt,  and  talk  i 
of   the  "  wild  justice   of  the  people "   as  j 
though  amongst  the  natural  causes  which  j 
shorten  human  life.     If  this  be  so — and  to 
its  truth  we  call  to  witness  those  who,  in 
every  neighborhood,  have  seen  some  fear- : 
ful  event — happening,  as  it  were,  at  their  i 
very   doors — deplored  to-day,   almost   for- 
gotten to-morrow  ;  and,  while  such  is  the  ' 
case,  the  public  mind  is  painfully  sensitive 
as  to  the  details  of  any  guilt  attended  with  ; 
new  and  unaccustomed  agencies.     In  fact,  \ 
with  all  the  terrible  catalogue  before  us,  ■ 
we  should  be  far  from  inferi'ing  a  great  de- 
gree of  guiltiness  to  a  people   in  whom  we  , 
see  infinitely  more  of  misguided  energies 
and  depraved  passions,  than  of  that  nature 
Avhose  sordid  incentives  to  crime  constitute 
the  bad  of  other  countries.     "We  are  not, 
in  this,   the  apologist   for   murder.     God 
forbid  that  we  should  ever  be  supposed  to  [ 
palliate,  by  even  a  word,  those  brutal  as- 
sassinations which  make  every  man  blush 
to  call  himself  an  Irishman!     We  would  I 


only  be  understood  as  saying  that  these 
crimes,  dark,  fearful,  and  fre(|uent  as  they 
are,  do  not  argue  the  same  hopeless  debase- 
ment of  our  population  as  the  less  organized 
guilt  of  other  countries  ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  vengeance  even  of  the  savage  is  a  nobler 
I  instinct  than  the  highwaynum's  })assion  for 
gain,  so  we  cherish  a  hope  that  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  the  peasant  shall  tear  out 
of  his  heart  the  damnable  delusion  of  vin- 
dication by  blood — when  he  will  learn  a 
manly  fortitude  under  calamit}',  a  generous 
trust  in  those  above  I'm,  and,  better  again, 
a  freeman  consciousness  that  the  law  will 
vindicate  him  against  injury,  and  that  we 
live  in  an  age  when  the  great  are  powerlei-s 
to  do  wrong,  unless  when  their  inhumanity 
be  screened  behind  the  darker  sluidow  of 
the  murder  that  avenges  it !  Then,  in- 
deed, we  have  no  sympathy  for  all  the 
sufferings  of  Avant,  or  all  the  miseries  of 
fever ;  then,  we  forget  the  dreary  hovel, 
the  famished  children,  the  palsy  of  age, 
and  the  hopeless  cry  of  starving  infancy — 
we  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears  but  for  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  murder  ! 

We  have  said  that  amidst  all  the  fre- 
quency of  crime  there  is  no  country  of 
Europe  where  any  case  of  guilt  accom- 
panied by  new  agencies,  or  attended  by 
any  unusual  circumstances,  is  sure  to 
excite  so  great  and  Vi^ide-spread  interest. 
The  very  fact  of  an  accusation  involving 
any  one  in  rank  above  the  starving  cottier 
is  looked  upon  as  almost  incredible,  and 
far  from  feeling  sensibility  dulled  by  the 
ordinary  recurrence  of  bloodshed,  the  crime 
becomes  associated  in  our  minds  with  but 
one  class,  and  as  originating  in  one  theme. 

We  have  gradually  been  led  away  by 
these  thoughts  from  the  remark  which  first 
suggested  them,  and  now  we  turn  again  to 
the  fact,  that  the  city  of  Kilkenny  became 
a  scene  of  the  most  intense  anxiety  as  the 
morning  of  that  eventful  trial  dawned. 
Visitors  poured  in  from  the  neigliboring 
counties,  and  even  from  Dublin.  The  case 
had  been  widely  commented  on  by  the 
press  ;  and  although  with  every  reserve  as 
regarded  the  accused,  a  most  painful  im- 
pression against  old  Mr.  Dalton  had  spread 
on  all  sides.  Most  of  his  own  contempo- 
raries had  died  ;  of  the  few  who  remained, 
they  were  very  old  men,  fast  sinking  into 
imbecility,  and  only  vaguely  recollecting 
"wild  Peter"  as  one  who  would  have 
stopped  at  nothing.  The  new  generation, 
then,  received  the  impressions  of  the  man 
thus  unjustly  ;  nor  were  their  opinions  more 
lenient  that  they  lived  in  an  age  which  no 
longer  tolerated  the  excesses  of  the  one 
that  preceded  it.     Gossip,  too,  had  circu 
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lated  its  innumerable  incidents  on  all  the 
])ersonages  of  this  strange  drama ;  and 
from  the  venerable  Count  ^tcplien  down  to 
the  informer  Meekins,  every  character  was 
noAV  before  the  world. 

That  the  Daltons  had  come  Inindreds  of 
miles,  and  had  offered  immense  sums  of 
money  to  suppress  the  exposure,  was 
among  the  commonest  rumors  of  the  time, 
and  that  the  failure  of  tliis  attempt  was 
now  the  cause  of  the  young  man's  illness 
and  probable  death.  Meekins's  character 
received  many  commentaries  and  explana- 
tions. Some  alleged  that  he  was  animated 
by  an  old  grudge  against  the  family,  never 
to  be  forgiven.  Others  said  that  it  was  to 
some  incident  of  the  war  abroad  that 
he  owed  his  hatred  to  young  Dalton  ;  and 
lastly,  it  was  rumored  that,  having  some 
connection  with  the  eonsj^iracy,  he  was 
anxious  to  wipe  his  conscience  of  the  guilt 
before  he  took  on  him  the  orders  of  some 
lay  society,  whose  vows  he  professed.  All 
these  mysterious  and  shadowy  circum- 
stances tended  to  heighten  the  interest 
of  the  coming  event,  and  the  city  was 
crowded  in  every  part  by  strangers,  who 
not  only  filled  the  court-house,  but 
thronged  the  street  in  front,  and  even 
occupied  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the 
opi")osite  houses. 

From  daylight  the  seats  were  talcen  in 
the  galleries  of  the  court;  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  neighboring  gentry  were 
all  gathered  there,  while  in  the  seats 
behind  the  bench  were  ranged  several 
members  of  the  peerage,  who  had  traveled 
long  distances  to  be  present.  To  the  left 
of  the  presiding  judge  sat  Count  Stephen, 
calm,  stern,  and  motionless,  as  if  on 
parade.  If  many  of  the  ceremonials  of 
the  court  and  the  general  aspect  of  tlie 
assemblage  were  new  and  strange  to  his 
eyes,  nothing  in  his  beai'ing  or  manner  be- 
spoke surprise  or  astonishment.  As  little, 
too,  did  he  seem  aware  of  the  gaze  of  that 
crowded  assembly,  who,  until  the  interest 
of  the  trial  called  their  attention  away, 
never  ceased  to  stare  steadfastly  at  him. 

At  the  corner  of  the  gallery  facing  the 
jury-box    D'Esmonde     and     Cahill     were 
seated.     The  abbe,  dreosed  with  peculiar 
care,  and  wearing  the  blue  silk  collar  of  an 
order  over  his  white  cravat,  was  recognized  I 
by  the  crowd  beneath  as  a  personage  of , 
rank  and  C(msideration,  wliich,  indeed,  his 
exalted  and  handsome   features   appeared  \ 
well   to    corroborate.      He    sustained    the ; 
Btrong  stare  of  the  asseml)lage  with  a  calm  | 
but  haughty  self-possession,  like  one  well 
accustomed  to  tlie  public  eye,  and  who  felt 
no  shrinking  from  the  gaze  of  a  multitude. 
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Already  the  rumor  ran  that  he  was  an 
official  high  in  the  household  of  the  Pojjc, 
and  many  strange  conjectures  were  haz- 
arded on  the  meanmg  of  his  presence  at 
the  trial. 

To  all  the  buzz  of  voices,  and  the  sway- 
ing, surging  motion  of  a  vast  crowd,  there 
succeeded  a  dead  silence  and  tranquillity, 
when  the  judges  took  their  seats  on  the 
bench.  The  ordinary  details  were  all  gone 
through  with  accustomed  formality  :  the 
jury  sworn,  and  the  indictment  read  aloud 
by  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  whose  ra})id 
enunciation  and  monotonous  voice  took 
nothing  from  the  novelty  of  the  statement 
that  was  yet  to  be  made  by  counsel.  At 
length  Mr.  Wallace  rose,  and  now  curiosity 
was  excited  to  the  utmost.  In  slow  and 
measured  phrase  he  began  by  bespeaking 
the  i^atient  and  careful  attention  of  tlic 
jury  to  the  ease  before  them.  He  told  them 
that  it  was  a  rare  event  in  the  annals  of 
criminal  law  to  arraign  one  who  wj;s 
already  gone  before  tlie  greatest  of  all 
tribunals  ;  but  that  such  cases  had  oc- 
curred, and  it  vras  deemed  of  great  import- 
ance, not  alone  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
justice,  that  these  investigations  should  be 
made,  but  that  a  strong  moral  might  be 
read,  in  the  remarkable  train  of  incidents 
by  which  these  discoveries  were  elicited, 
and  men  were  taught  to  see  the  hand 
of  Providence  in  events,  which,  to  un- 
thinking minds,  had  seemed  purely  acci- 
dental and  fortuitous.  After  dwelling  for 
some  time  on  this  theme,  he  went  on  to 
state  the  great  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment of  his  own  position,  called  upon 
as  he  was  to  arraign  less  the  guilty  man 
than  his  innocent  and  blameless  descend- 
ants, and  to  ask  for  the  penalties  of  the 
law  On  those  who  had  not  themselves 
transgressed  it. 

^'I  do  not  merely  sjieak  here,"  said  he, 
''of  the  open  shame  and  disgrace  the 
course  of  this  trial  will  proclaim — I  do  not 
simply  allude  to  the  painful  exposure  you 
will  be  obliged  to  witness — I  speak  of  the 
heavy  condemnation  with  which  the  law 
of  public  opinion  visits  the  family  of 
a  felon,  making  all  contact  v/ith  them  a 
reproach,  and  denying  them  even  its  sym- 
pathy. These  would  be  weighty  considera- 
tions if  the  course  of  justice  had  not  far 
higher  and  more  important  claims,  not  the 
least  among  which  is  the  assertion  to  the 
world  at  large  that  guilt  is  never  expiated 
without  punishment,  and  tliat  the  law  is 
inflexible  in  its  denunciation  of  crime."' 

He  then  entered  upon  a  narrative  of  the 
case,  beginning  with  an  account  of  the 
Dalton   family,  and   the    marriage   winch 
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connected  them  "with  tlio  Godfreys.  He 
described  most  minutely  the  traits  of  char- 
acter which  separated  tlie  two  men  and 
rendered  them  uncomi)anionablo  one  to  the 
other.  Of  Godfrey  he  spoke  cahnly  and 
without  exaggeration  ;  but  when  his  task 
concerned  Peter  Dalton,  lie  drew  the  pic- 
ture of  a  reckless,  passionate,  and  unprin- 
cipled man,  in  the  strongest  colors,  re- 
minding the  jury  that  it  "was  all-important 
to  carry  with  them  through  tlie  case  this 
A'iew  of  his  character,  as  explaining  and 
even  justifying  many  of  the  acts  he  "was 
charged  with.  '••  You  "will,"  said  he,  ''per- 
ceive much  to  blame  in  him,  but  also  miicli 
to  pity,  and,  even  "niiere  you  condemn 
deeply,  you  will  deplore  the  unhappy  com- 
bination of  events  whicli  perverted  what 
may  have  been  a  noble  nature,  and  de- 
graded by  crime  what  was  meant  to  have 
adorned  virtue  !  From  the  evidence  I  shall 
produce  before  you  will  be  seen  the  nature 
of  the  intimacy  between  these  two  men,  so 
strikingly  unlike  in  every  trait  of  charac- 
ter; and  although  this  be  but  the  testimony 
of  one  who  heard  it  himself  from  another, 
"vee  shall  find  a  strong  corroboration  of  all 
in  the  consistency  of  the  narrative  and  the 
occasional  allusion  to  facts  provable  from 
other  sources.  We  shall  then  show  you 
how  the  inordinate  demands  of  Dalton, 
stimulated  by  the  necessity  of  his  circtim- 
stances,  led  to  a  breach  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  subsequently  to  his  departure 
for  the  continent ;  and,  lastly,  we  mean  to 
place  before  you  the  extraordinary  revela- 
tion made  to  the  witness  Meckins  by  his 
comrade,  William  K"oonan,  who,  Avhile  in- 
criminating himself,  exhibited  Dalton  as- 
the  contriver  of  the  scheme  by  which  the 
murder  was  effected. 

"It  would  be  manifestly  impossible,  in 
a  case  like  this,  when  from  the  very  outsut 
the  greatest  secrecy  w^as  observed,  and  over 
whose  m3'stery  years  have  accumulated 
clouds  of  difhculty,  to  afford  that  clear  and 
precise  line  of  evidence,  which  in  a  recent 
event  might  naturally  be  looked  for.  But 
you  will  learn  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  to  satisfy  your  minds  on  every 
point.  Meekins  shall  be  subjected  to  any 
cross-examination  my  learned  brother  may 
desire,  and  I  only  ask  for  him  so  much  of 
your  confidence  as  a  plain,  unvarying  state- 
ment warrants.  He  is  a  stranger  in  this 
country  ;  and  althougli  it  has  been  ru- 
mored, from  his  resemblance  to  a  man 
formerly  knov/n  here,  that  he  has  been 
recognized,  we  sliall  show  you  that  for  up-  j 
wards  of  thirty  years  he  has  been  in  foreign 
countries  ;  and  while  he  understands  that  j 
his  parents  were  originally  from  the  south  i 


of  Ireland,  he  believes  himself  to  have  been 
born  in  America.  These  facts  will  at  once 
disabuse  your  minds  of  the  suspicion  that 
he  can  have  been  actuated  p>y  any  malicious 
or  revengeful  feelings  towards  the  Daltons. 
We  shall,  also,  show  that  the  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  have  been  made  to  suppress  his 
testimony  ;  and  while  it  may  be  painful  to 
exhibit  one  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  as  having  plotted  to  subvert 
or  distort  it,  we  shall  ])roduce  on  the  wit- 
ness-table the  individual  who  himself  made 
these  A^ery  overtures  of  corniption." 

A  long  and  minute  narrative  followed — 
every  step  of  the  conspiracy  was  detailed — 
from  the  first  communication  of  Dalton 
with  ISToonan,  to  tlie  fatal  moment  of  the 
murder.  Noonan's  own  subsequent  con- 
fession to  Meekins  was  then. related  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  singular  accident  by  which 
Meekins  came  in  contact  with  the  Al)b6 
D'Esmonde,  and  was  led- to  a  revelation  of 
the  whole  occurrence.  The  lawyer  at  last 
sat  down,  and,  as  he  did  so,  a  "low.  mur- 
muring sound  ran  through  the  crowded  as- 
semblage, whose  mournful  cadence  bespoke 
the  painful  acquiescence  in  the  statement 
they  had  heard.  More  than  one  eager  and 
sympathizing  look  was  turned  to  where  the 
old  count  sat ;  but  his  calm,  stern  features 
were  jxissive  and  immovable  as  ever  ;  and 
although  he  listened  with  attention  to  the 
address  of  the  advocate,  not  a  semblance 
of  emotion  could  be  detected  in  his  man- 
ner. 

Meekins  was  now  called  to  the  witness- 
box,  and  as  he  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  ascended  the  table,  the  most 
intense  curiosity  to  see  him  was  displayed. 
Well  dressed,  and  with  a  manner  of  decent 
and  respectful  quietude,  he  slowly  mounted 
the  stairs,  and  saluted  the  bencli  and  jury. 
Although  an  old  man,  he  was  hale  and 
stout-looking,  his  massive  broad  forehead 
and  clear  grey  eye  showing  a  character  of 
temperament  well  able  to  offer  resistance 
to  time. 

There  was  an  apparent  frankness  and 
simplicity  about  him  that  favorably  im- 
pressed the  court,  and  he  gave  his  evidence 
with  that  blended  confidence  and  caution 
which  never  fails  to  have  its  effect  on  a 
jury.  He  owned,  too,  that  he  once  specu- 
lated on  using  the  secret  for  his  own  ad 
vantage,  and  extorting  a  considerable  sum 
from  old  Dalton's  fears,  but  that,  on  second 
thoughts,  he  had  decided  on  abandoning 
this  notion,  and  resolved  to  let  the  mystery 
die  with  him.  The  accidental  circum.- 
stance  of  meeting  with  the  Abbe  D'Es- 
monde, at  Venice,  changed  the  determina- 
tion, and  it  was  while  under  the  religious 
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teachings  of  this  good  priest  tliat  ho  came 
to  the  couviction  of  liis  sad  duty.  His 
evidence  occupied  several  hours,  and  it  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  when  tlie  cross-exam- 
ination began. 

Nothing  within  the  reach  of  a  crafty 
lawyer  was  left  undone.  All  that  prac- 
ticed skill  and  penetration  could  accom- 
plish was  exhibited,  but  the  testimony  was 
unshaken  in  every  important  point ;  and 
save  when  pushing  the  wit-ness  as  to  his 
own  early  life  and  habits,  not  a  single  ad- 
mission could  be  extorted  to  his  discredit. 
But  even  here  his  careless,  easy  manner 
rescued  him  ;  aiid  when  ho  alleged  that  he 
never  very  well  knew  where  he  was  born, 
or  who  were  his  parents,  nor  had  he  any 
very  great  misgivings  about  having  served 
on  board  a  slaver,  and  "even  worse,"  the 
juiy  onlv  smiled  at  wliat  seemed  the  frank 
indifference  of  an  old  sailor.  IvToonan  had 
given  him  a  few  ,  scraps  of  Mr.  Dalton's 
waiting.  He  had  lost  most  of  them,  he 
said ;  but  of  those  which  remamed,  al- 
though unsigned,  the  authenticity  wa-s 
easily  established.  Old  Peter's  handwrit- 
ing was  familiar  to  many,  and  several  wit- 
nesses swore  to  their  being  genuine.  In 
other  respects,  they  were  of  little  import- 
ance. One  alone  bore  any  real  significance, 
and  it  was  the  concluding  passage  of  a  let- 
ter, and  ran  thus  :  ''  So  that,  if  I'm  driven 
to  it  at  last,  Godfrey  himself  is  more  to 
blame  than  me."  Vague  as  this  menacing 
sentence  was,  it  bore  too  home  upon  the 
allegations  of  the  witness  not  to  produce  a 
strong  effect,  nor  could  any  dexterity  of 
the  counsel  succeed  in  obliterating  its  im- 
pression. 

Seeing  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion  had   not    elicited   the    testimony   he 
promised,  respecting  the  attempted  Gubor- 
nation    of    Meekins,   the     defense    rashly  j 
adventured  upon  that   dangerous  ground,  ' 
and  too  late  discovered  his  error,  for  the  | 
witness  detailed  various  conversations  be- ' 
tween  Grounsell  and  himself,  and  gave  with  ' 
terrible   effect  a   scene   that  he  swore   had  \ 
occurred  between  young  Dalton  and  him  in  ' 
the  gaol.     It   was   in  vain  to   remind  the  I 
jury  that  he,  who  alone  could  refute  this  \ 
evidence,  was  stretched  on  a  bed  of  sick-  j 
ness.     The  effect  was  already  made.  | 

When  questioned  as  to  the  rer.sons  Dal- ' 
ton  might  have  for  conspiring  agauist  his 
brother-in-law,  he  confessed  that  Noonan 
only  knew  that  Godfrey  had  refused  him 
all  assistance,  and  that  he  believed  that, 
after  his  death,  he,  Dalton,  would  inherit 
the  property.  His  ow^n  impression  was, 
however,  that  it  Avas  more  vengeance  than  | 
anything  else.       The   Daltons  were   living  ' 


in  great  ])Overty  abroad;  tliere  was  scarcely 
a  privation  which  they  had  not  experi- 
enced ;  and  t!ie  imbittering  stings  of  their 
misery  were  adduced  as  the  mainspring  of 
old  Peter's  guilt.  This  allusion  to  the  pri- 
vate life  of  the  Dalton  family  was  eagerly 
seized  on  by  Mr.  Wallace,  who  now 
"  begged  to  ascertain  certain  facts  on  a 
subject,  Avhich,  but  for  his  learned  broth- 
er's initiative,  he  would  have  shrunk  from 
exhibiting  in  open  court."  Meekins  could, 
of  course,  but  give  such  details  as  he  had 
learned  from  Noonan,  but  they  all  de- 
scribed a  life  of  suffering  and  meanness. 
Their  contrivances  and  their  straits — their 
frequent  change  of  place,  as  debt  accumu- 
lated over  them — their  borrowings  and 
their  bills — and  lastly,  the  boastful  pre- 
texts they  constantly  brought  forward, 
on  the  rank  of  their  uncle.  Count  Dalton, 
as  a  guarantee  of  their  solvency  and  re- 
spectability. So  unexpected  was  the  trans- 
ition to  the  mention  of  this  name,  that 
the  whole  assembly  suddenly  turned  their 
eyes  to  where  the  old  general  sat,  mute  and 
stern  ;  l)ut  the  look  he  returned  might  well 
have  abashed  them,  so  haughty  and  daring 
was  its  insolence. 

Apparently  to  show^  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  Avitness  on  matters  of  private 
detail — ^iDut,  in  reality,  to  afford  an  occasion 
for  dilating  on  a  painful  subject — the  whole 
history  of  the  family  was  raked  uj"),  and  all 
the  sad  story  of  Nelly's  toil,  and  Kate's 
menial  duties,  paraded  in  open  court, 
wound  up,  at  last,  with  what  w^as  called 
yonng  Frank's  enlistment  "  as  a  common 
soldier  of  the  Austrian  army." 

The  greater  interests  of  the  trial  Avere  all 
forgotten  in  these  materials  for  gossip,  and 
the  curiosity  of  the  listeners  was  excited  to 
its  higliest  pitch  Avhen  he  came  to  tell  of 
that  mingled  misery  and  ambition,  that 
pride  of  name,  and  shameless  disregard  of 
duty,  which  he  described  as  characterizing 
them  ;  nor  Avas  the  craving  appetite  for 
scandal  half  a])peased  when  the  court  inter- 
ru]3ted  the  examination,  and  declared  that 
it  was  irrelevant  and  purposeless. 

Meekins  at  last  descended  from  the 
table,  and  Michael  Lenahan  w^as  called  up. 
The  important  fact  -he  had  so  resolutely 
sworn  to,  some  weeks  before,  he  had  already 
shoAvn  a  disinclination  to  confirm,  and  all 
that  he  could  now  be  brought  to  admit  was, 
that  he  had  believed  Meekins  avc^s  his  old 
acquaintance,  Black  Sam  ;  but  the  years 
that  had  ela])sed  since  he  saw  him  before, 
change  of  dress,  and  the  effect  of  time  on 
each  of  them,  might  well  shake  a  better 
memory  tlnm  his  OAvn. 

''  Jimmy  Morris  might  knoAv  him  again, 
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my  lord,'-  said  ho,  "  for  he  never  forgot 
anybody — but  he  isn't  to  the  fore." 

'•'  I  liave  the  ha})piness  to  say  that  ho  is," 
said  Hi])sley.  "  He  has  arrived  from  Cove, 
liere,  this  morning.  Call  James  Morris," 
crier  ;"  and  soon  after,  a  very  diminutive 
old  man,  with  a  contracted  leg,  mounted 
the  table.  He  was  speedily  sworn,  and  his 
examination  commenced.  After  a  few 
({uestions  as  to  liis  trade — he  was  a  tailor 
— and  where  he  had  lived  latterly,  he  was 
asked  whether  he  remembered,  amongst  his 
former  acquaintance,  a  certain  bailiff  on 
the  Corrig-O'Neal  estate,  commonly  called 
Black  Sam  ? 

"By  coorse  I  do,"  said  he;  "he  w^as 
always  making  mischief  between  Mr.  God- 
frey and  ould  Peter." 

"  You  have  not  Ijoen  asked  that  question, 
sir,"  interposed  Wallace. 

"  ISTo,  but  h,G  shall  be,  by  and  by,"  cried 
Hipsley.  "  Tell  me,  now,  what  kind  of  a 
man  was  this  same  Black  Sam  ?" 

"  As  cruel  a  man  as  ever  you  seen." 

"  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  am  asking. 
I  want  to  hear  what  ho  v/as  like." 

''  He  was  like  the  greatest  villain " 

"  I  mean,  was  he  short  or  tall  ;  was  he 
a  big  man  and  a  strong  man,  or  was  he  a 
little  fellow,  like  you  or  me  f 

"Devil  a  bit  like  either  of  us.  He'd 
bate  us  both  with  one  hand — ay,  and  that 
fellow  there  with  the  wig  that's  laughing 
at  us,  into  .the  bargain." 

"  (So,  then,  he  was  large  and  povrerful?" 

"Yes,  that  he  was." 

"  Had  he  anything  remarkable  about  his 
appearance — anything  that  might  easily  dis- 
tinguish him  from  other  men  ?" 

"  'Tis,  maybe,  his  eyes  you  mane  ?" 

"Wliat  about  his  eyes,  then  ?" 

"They  could  be  lookin'  at  ye  when  ye'd 
sware  they  were  only  lookin'  at  the  ground; 
and  he'd  a  thrick  of  stopping  himself  when 
he  was  laughing  hearty  by  drawing  the  back 
of  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  this  wa}'." 

As  the  witness  accompanied  these  words 
by  a  gesture,  a  low  murmur  of  astonish- 
ment ran  through  the  court,  for  more  than 
once  during  the  morning  Meekins  had  been 
seen  to  perform  the  very  act  described. 

"You  would  probably  be  able  to  know 
him  again  if  you  saw  him  ?  " 

"That  I  would." 

"Look  around  you,  now,  and  toll  me  if 
you  see  him  here.  No,  no,  he's  not  in  the 
jury-box  ;  still  loss  likely  it  is  that  you'd 
find  him  on  the  bench." 

The  witness,  neither  heeding  the  remark 
nor  the  laughter  which  followed  it,  slowly 
rose  and  looked  around  him. 

"  Move  a  little  to  one  side,  if  yc  jjlaze," 


sai.d  he  to  a  member  of  the  inner  bar. 
"Yes,  that's  him."  And  he  pointed  to 
Meekins,  who,  witli  crossed  arms  and  low- 
ering frown,  stood  still  and  immovable. 

Tlie  bystanders  all  fell  back  at  the  same 
instant,  and  now  he  remained  isolated  in 
the  midst  of  that  crowded  scene,  every  eye 
bent  upon  him. 

"  You're  wearing  well,  Sam."  said  the 
witness,  addressing  him  familiarly.  "  May- 
be it's  the  black  wig  you've  on  ;  but  you 
don't  look  a  day  oulder  than  when  I  seen 
you  last." 

This  speech  excited  the  most  intense 
astonishment  in  the  court,  and  many  now 
])erceivcd,  for  the  first  time,  that  Meekins 
did  not  wear  his  own  hair. 

"Are  vou  positive,  then,  that  this  man 
is  Black  Sam  ?  " 

"lam." 

"Are  you  prepared  to  sv/ear  to  it  on 
your   solemn   oath,   taking  all   the  conse- 
quences  false   evidence   will    bring   down 
uj)on  you  ?  " 
•  "  I  am." 

"  You  are  quite  certain  that  it's  no  acci- 
dental resemblance,  but  that  this  is  the  very 
identical  man  you  knew  long  ago  ?" 

"  I'm  certain  sure.  I'd  know  him  among 
a  thousand,  and,  be  the  same  token,  he  has 
the  mark  of  a  cut  on  tlic  crown  of  his 
head,  three  inches  long.  See,  now,  if  I'm 
not  right." 

Meekins  v/as  now  ordci'ed  to  mount  the 
witness-table,  and  remove  his  v.'ig.  Ho 
was  about  to  say  something,  but  Wallace 
stopped  liim,  and  W'hispered  a  few  words 
in  his  car. 

"I  would  beg  to  observe,"  said  the  law- 
yer, "that  if  an  old  cicatrix  is  to  be  the 
essential  token  of  recognition,  few  men  who 
have  lived  the  adventurous  life  of  Meekins 
will  escape  calumny." 

"  'Tis  a  mark  like  the  letter  V,"  said 
"Jimmy,"  "for  it  was  ould  Peter  himself 
gave  it  him,  one  night,  with  a  brass  candle- 
stick. There  it  is!  "  cried  he,  triumphantlv; 
"didn't  I  tell  true  ?" 

The  crowded  galleries  creaked  under  the 
pressure  of  the  eager  spectators,  who  now 
bent  forward  and  gazed  on  this  strong  proof 
of  identification. 

"Is  there  any  other  mark  by  which  you 
could  remember  him  ?  " 

"  Sure,  I  know  every  fayturc  of  his  face 
— what  more  d'ye  want  ?  " 

"  Now%  when  did  you  see  him  last — I 
mean  before  this  day  ?  " 

"  The  last  time  I  seen  him  was  the 
mornin'  he  was  taken  uji." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  '  taken  up  '?" 

"  Taken  up  by  the  polis." 
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*'  Taken  by  the  police — for  wluit  ?" 

"  About  the  miiixlei',  to  be  tsure. " 

A  thrill  of  horror  pervaded  the  court  as 
these  words  were  spoken,  and  Meekins, 
whose  impassive  face  had  never  ohanged 
before,  became  now  i)ale  as  death. 

"  Tell  the  jury  what  you  saw  on  the  morn- 
ing you  speak  of  ?  " 

"  I  was  at  home,  workin',  when  the  polls 
passed  by.  They  asked  me  where  Black 
Sam  lived.     '  Up  the  road,'  "  says  I. 

"  How  far  is  your  house  from  his  ?  " 

"  About  liity  perclies,  your  honer,  in  the 
same  boreon,  but  higlier  up."' 

"  So  that,  in  going  from  Mr.  Godfrey's 
to  his  own  house,  Sam  must  have  passed 
your  door  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

''  This  he  did  every  day — tv/o  or  three 
times — didn't  he  ?  '" 

•'  He  did,  sir." 

"  Did  you  usually  speak  to  each  other  as 
he  went  by  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  we  always  would  say,  '  God 
save  you,'  or  the  like." 

'•'How  was  he  dressed  on -these  occa- 
sions ?" 

"  The  way  he  vv'as  always  dressed,  how 
would  he  be  ?  " 

"  That's  exactly  what  I'm  asking  you." 

"  Faix  !  he  had  his  coat  and  breeches, 
like  any  other  man." 

"  I  see.  He  had  his  coat  and  breeches, 
like  any  other  man — now,  what  color  was 
his  coat  ?  " 

"  It  was  grey,  sir — blue-grey.  I  know  it 
well." 

"  How  do  you  come  to  know  it  well  ?  " 

"  Bekase  my  own  boy,  Ned,  sir,  bought 
one  off  the  same  piece  before  he  'listed,  and 
I  couldn't  forget  it." 

"  Where  were  you  the  day  after  the  mui-- 
der,  when  the  policemen  came  to  take  Sam 
Eustace  ?  " 

"  I  Avas  sitting  at  my  own  door,  smoking 
a  pipe,  and  I  see  the  polls  eomin',  and  so  I 
went  in  and  shut  the  door." 

"  What  was  that  for?  You  had  no  reason 
to  fear  them  ?" 

*'Ayeh! — who  knows — the  ^lolis  is  ter- 
rible ! " 

''Well,  after  that?" 

"  Well,  when  I  heard  them  pass,  I  opened 
the  door,  and  then,  I  saw  enough.  They 
were  standing  at  Sam's  house  ;  one  of  them 
talking  to  Sam,  and  the  other  two  rum- 
maging about,sticking  poles  into  the  thatch, 
and  tum])]ing  over  the  turf  in  tiie  stack." 

"'Isn't  this  a  pretty  business?'  says 
Sam,  calling  out  to  me.  '  The  polls  is 
come  to  take  me  off  to  ]»rison,  because  some 
one   murdered   the   master.'      '  Well,    l\is 


soul's  in  glory,  anyliow,"  says  I,  and  I  shut 
the  doore." 

"  And  saw  nothing  more  ?  " 

"  Oidy  the  polls  Jading  Sam  down  the 
boreen  betune  ihem." 

"  He  made  no  resistance,  then  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  :  he  went  as  quiet  as  achild. 
AVhen  he  was  going  by  the  doore,  I  remem- 
ber he  said  to  one  of  the  polls,  '  Would  it  be 
plazing  to  ye  to  help  me  wid  my  coat,  for 
1  cut  my  finger  yesterday  ?  '  " 

"  Didn't  1  say    it   was  with  a  reaping- 
hook  ? "    cried    Meekins,  who.  in   all   the 
earnestness  of  anxiety,  followed  every  woixl. 
that  fell  from  the  witness. 

His  counsel  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  pulled 
him  back  by  the  arm,  but  not  before  the 
unguarded  syllables  had  been  heard  by  eiery 
one  around.  Such  was  the  sensation  now 
produced,  that  for  several  minutes  the  pro- 
ceedings were  interrupted  ;  while  the  coun- 
sel conferred  in  low  whispers  together,  and 
all  seemed  thunderstruck  and  amazed. 
Twice  Meekins  stood  forward  to  address  the 
court,  but  on  each  occasion  he  was  re- 
strained by  the  counsel  beside  him,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  use  of  menaces  that  Wal- 
lace succeeded  in  enforcing  silence  on  him. 
"  When  the  moment  of  cross-examination 
arrives,"  said  he  to  the  Jury,  "I  hoi)e  to 
explain  every  2:)ortion  of  this  seeming  diffi- 
culty. Have  you  any  further  questions  to 
ask  the  witness  ?  " 

"  A  great  many  more,"  said  Hipsley. 
"  Now,  Morris,  attend  to  me.  Sam  asked 
the  police  to  assist  him,  as  he  had  cut  his 
hand  with  a  reaping-hook  ?" 

"He  did,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  witness  ; 
"and  a  dreadful  cut  it  was.  It  Avas  hard 
for  him  to  get  his  hand  into  the  sleeve  of 
the  jacket." 

"I  perceive  lie  had  difficulty  in  ])utting 
on  the  jacket,  but. the  policemen  helped 
him  ?  " 

"They  did,  sir,  and  one  of  them  was 
hurting  liim,  and  Sam  called  out,  '  Take 
care — take  care.  It's  better  to  cut  the  ould 
sleeve  ;  it's  not  wortli  much,  now.'  " 

"And  did  they  cut  it?" 

"  They  did,  sir  ;  they  ri2:)ped  it  up  all  tlie 
way  to  the  clboAv." 

"  Tliat  was  a  pity,  wasn't  it,  to  ri])  up  a 
fine  frieze  coat  like  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  wasn't  his  coat  at  all,  sir.  It 
was  only  a  flannel  jacket  he  iiad  for  work- 
ing in." 

"  So,  then,  he  didiiot  weartb.e  bluc-grvy 
frieze  like  your  son's  when  he  went  to  gaol?" 

"No,  sir  ;  he  wore  a  jacket." 

"  Ndav,  why  was  that  ?  " 

"  Sorrow  one  o'  me  knows  ;  but  I  re- 
member he  didn't  wear  it." 
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"  Didn't  I  say  that  I  left  my  coat  at  the 
bog,  and  that  I  was  ashamed  to  go  in  tlie 
ould  jacket?"  screamed  out  Meekins, 
whose  earnestness  was  above  all  control. 

"  If  this  go  on,  it  is  impossible  that  I  can 
CDntinueto  conduct  this  case,  my  lord,"  said 
Wallace.  "  Wliile  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  refute  one  tittle  of  tjie  great  facts  I  have 
mentioned,  a  system  of  trick  has  been  re- 
sorted to,  by  which  my  client's  credit  is 
sought  to  be  impugned.  AVhat  care  I,  if  he 
was  known  by  a  hundred  nicknames  ?  He 
has  told  the  court  already  tliat  he  has  lived 
a  life  of  reckless  adventure — that  he  has 
sailed  under  every  flag,  and  in  every  kind 
of  enterprise.  Mayhap,  amid  his  varied 
characters,  he  has  played  that  of  a  land 
bailiff  ;  nor  is  it  very  strange  that  he  should 
not  wish  to  parade  before  the  world  the 
fact  of  his  being  arrested,  even  under  a 
false  accusation,  for  he  was  discharged,  as 
he  has  just  told  you,  two  days  after.*' 

A  large  bundle,  carefully  sealed,  was  now 
carried  into  the  court,  and  deposited  before 
Mr.  Hipsl(?y,  who,  after  a  few  seconds'  con- 
sultation with  Grounsell,  rose  and  address- 
ed the  court. 

''My  learned  friend  complains  of  being 
surprised  ;  he  will,  perliaps,  have  a  better 
right  to  be  so  in  a  few  moments  hence.  I 
now  demand  that  this  man  be  consigned  to 
the  dock.  These  affidavits  are  all  regular, 
my  lord,  and  the  evidence  I  purpose  to  lay 
before  you  will  very  soon  confirm  them." 

Tlie  judge  briefly  scanned  tlie  papers  be- 
fore him,  and,  by  a  gesture,  the  command 
was  issued,  and  Meekins,  who  never  uttered 
a  word,  was  conducted  within  the  dock. 

"  I  will  inerely  ask  the  witness  two  or 
three  questions  more,"  added  Hipsley,  turn- 
ing toward  the  gaoler,  who  alone,  of  all  the 
assembly,  looked  on  without  any  wonder- 
ment. 

"  Now,  witness,  when  did  you  see  the 
prisoner  wear  the  blue-grey  coat  ?  After 
the  death  of  Mr.  Godfrey,  I  mean." 

''I  never  seen  him  wear  it  again,"  was 
the  answer. 

*' How  could  ye  ?"  cried  Meekins,  in  a 
hoarse  voice.  "How  could  ye  ?  I  sailed 
for  America  the  day  after  I  was  set  at  lib- 
erty." 

"  Be  silent,  sir,"  said  the  jirisoner's  coun- 
sel, who,  suffering  greatly  from  the  injury 
of  these  interruptions,  now  assumed  a  look 
of  angry  impatience,  while,  with  the  craft 
of  his  calling,  he  began  already  to  suspect 
that  a  mine  was  about  to  be  sprung  beneath 
him. 

"You  have  told  us,"  said  Hipsley — and, 
as  he  spoke,  his  words  came  with  an  im- 
pressive slowness  that  made  them  fall  deep 


into  every  heart  around — "  you  have  told 
US  that  the  coat  worn  habitually  by  the 
prisoner,  up  to  the  day  of  Mr.  (rodfrey's 
murder,  vou  never  saw  on  him  after  tliat 
day.     Is  Ihat  true  ?  " 

"  It  is,  sir." 

"  You  have  also  said  that  this  coat — 
part  of  a  ])iece  from  which  your  son  had  a 
coat — was  of  a  peculiar  color?"' 

"  It  was,  sir  ;  and,  more  than  that,  they 
had  both  the  same  cut — only  Sam's  had 
horn  buttons  and  my  son's  was  metal." 

"Do  you  think,  then,  from  tliese  cir- 
cumstances you  have  just  mentioned,  that 
you  could  know  that  coat  if  you  were  to  see 
it  again?" 

A  jiause  followed ;  and  the  witness,  in- 
stead of  answering,  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  dock,  where  the  prisoner,  with 
both  hands  grasping  the  iron  spikes,  stood, 
his  glaring  eyeballs  riveted  upon  the  old 
man's  face,  with  an  expression  of  earnest- 
ness and  terror  actually  horrible  to  wit- 
ness. 

"  Look  at  me,  Morris,"  said  Hipsley, 
"and  answeV  my  question.  Would  you 
know  this  coat  again?" 

"  That  is,  would  you  swear  to  it?"  in- 
terposed the  ojjposite  counsel. 

"  I  believe  I  would,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

"You  must  be  sure,  my  good  man.  Be- 
lief is  too  vague  for  us  here,"  said  the 
prisoner's  lawyer. 

"  Is  this  it?"  said  the  solicitor,  as,  break- 
ing the  seals  of  the  parcel  before  him,  he 
held  up  a  coat,  which,  ragged  and  eaten 
by  worms,  seemed  of  a  far  darker  color 
than  that  described  by  the  witness. 

The  old  man  took  it  in  his  hands,  and 
examined  it  over  carefully,  inspecting  with 
all  the  minute  curiosity  of  age  every  por- 
tion of  tlie  garment.  The  suspense  at  tliis 
moment  was  terrible — not  a  syllable  was 
spoken — not  a  breath  stirred — nothing  but 
the  long-drawn  respirations  of  the  prisoner, 
who,  still  leaning  on  the  iron  :''ailing  of  the 
dock,  watched  the  old  man's  motions  with 
the  most  harrowing  intensity. 

"  Let  me  see  it  on  him,"  said  the  wit- 
ness, at  last. 

"Prisoner,  put  on  that  coat,"  said  the 
judge. 

Meekins  tried  to  smile  as  he  proceeded 
to  obey,  but  the  effoi-t  was  too  much,  and 
the  features  became  fixed  into  one  rigid  ex- 
pression, resembling  the  look  of  hysteric 
laughter. 

"Well,  do  you  know  me  now?"  cried 
he,  m  a  voice  whose  very  accent  rang  with 
a  tone  of  intimidation  and  defiance. 

"  I  do,"  said  the  witness,  boldly.  "I'll 
swear  to  that  coat,  my  lord,  and  I'll  prove 
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I'm  right.  It  was  the  same  stuflfing  put 
into  both  collars  ;  and,  if  I'm  tellinp^  the 
truth,  it's  a  piece  of  ould  corduro}  is  in  that 
one  there." 

The  very  gi-ave  was  not  more  still  than 
the  court  as  the  officer  of  the  gaol,  taking 
off  the  coat,  ripped  up  the  collar,  and  held 
up  in  his  hand  a  small  piece  of  tarnished 
corduroy. 

*'My  lord! — my  lord!  will  you  let  a  poor 
man's  life  bo  swore  away " 

"  Silence,  sir  !  Be  still,  I  say  !  "  cried 
the  prisoner's  counsel,  who  saw  the  irre- 
mediable injury  of  these  passionate  appeals. 
*'  I  am  here  to  conduct  your  defense,  and  I 
will  not  be  interfered  with.  Your  lordship 
Avill  admit  that  this  proceeding  has  all  the 
character  of  asurprise.  Wo  were jierfectly 
unprepared  for  the  line  my  learned  friend 
has  taken " 

"Permit  me  to  interrupt  the  counsel, 
my  lord.  I  need  scarcely  appeal  to  this 
court  to  vindicate  me  agamst  any  imputa- 
tion such  as  the  learned  gentleman  opposite 
would  apply  to  me.  Your  lordship's  ven- 
erable predecessors  on  that  bench  have 
more  than  once  borne  witness  to  the  fair- 
ness and  even  the  lenity  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  crown  prosecutions  have  been 
conducted.  Any  attemj^t  to  surprise,  any 
effort  to  entrap  a  prisoner,  would  be  as  un- 
Avortliy  of  us  as  it  would  bo  impossible  in  a 
court  over  which  you  preside.  The  testi- 
mony which  the  witness  has  just  given,  the 
extraordinary  light  his  evidence  has  just 
shown,  was  only  made  available  to  our- 
selves by  one  of  those  circumstances  in 
which  v^^e  see  a  manifestation  of  the  terrible 
judgment  of  God  upon  him  who  sheds  the 
blood  of  his  fellow-man.  Yes,  my  lord, 
if  any  case  can  merit  the  high  designation 
of  providential  intervention,  it  is  tliis  one. 
Every  step  of  this  singular  history  is  marked 
by  this  awful  characteristic.  It  is  the 
nephew  of  the  murdered  man  by  whom  the 
first  trace  of  crime  has  been  detected.  It 
is  by  him  that  we  have  been  enabled  to 
bring  the  prisoner  into  that  dock  ;  it  is  by 
him  that  a  revelation  has  l)een  made  which, 
had  it  not  occurred  in  our  own  days,  and 
under  our  own  eyes,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  class  amongst  the  creations  of  fiction. 
The  learned  counsel  has  told  you  that  these 
articles  of  clothing  have  been  produced 
here  by  surprise.  This  affidavit  is  the 
shortest  answer  to  that  suspicion.  From 
this  you  will  see  that,  early  tliis  morning, 
young  Mr.  Dalton  requested  that  two  mag- 
istrates of  the  city  should  bo  l)rought  to 
hi:;  bedside,  to  take  down  the  details  of  an 
important  declaration.  The  fever,  which 
for  several  days  back  had  oppressed  him. 


had  abated  for  the  time,  and  he  was,  al- 
though weak  and  low,  calm  and  collected 
in  all  his  faculties.  It  was  then,  Avith  re- 
markable accuracy,  and  in  a  manner  totally 
free  from  agitation,  that  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing singular  revelation."  The  counsel 
then  recited,  at  more  length  than  would 
suit  our  reader's  patience  to  follow,  the 
story  of  Frank's  visit  to  Ireland  when  a 
boy,  and  his  accidental  presence  in  the 
grounds  of  Corrig-O'Neal  on  the  very  night 
of  the  murder.  "At  first  the  magistrates 
were  disposed  to  regard  this  revelation  as 
the  mere  dream  of  an  erring  intellect ;  but 
when  he  described  every  feature  of  the 
locality,  and  the  most  intricate  details  of 
scenery,  their  opinion  was  changed  ;  and 
when,  at  last,  he  designated  the  exact  spot 
where  ho  had  seen  a  large  bundle  buried, 
it  only  needed  that  tliis  should  be  confirmed 
to  establish  the  strict  truth  of  all  ho  alleged. 
With  every"  care  and  precaution  against 
decejition,  the  magistrates  proceeded  to 
visit  the  place.  They  were  accompanied 
by  several  persons  of  character  and  station, 
in  presence  of  v;hom  the  examination  was 
made.  So  accurate  was  the  narrative,  that 
they  found  the  spot  without  difficulty,  and, 
on  digging  down  about  two  feet,  they  came 
upon  the  articles  which  you  now  see  before 
you.  These,  without  any  examination, 
they  at  once  sealed  up,  in  joresence  of  the 
witnesses,  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  have 
they  been  displayed  to  view." 

As  the  counsel  had  reached  thus  far,  the 
fall  of  a  heavy  body  resounded  through  the 
court,  and  the  cry  Avas  raised  that  the  jiris- 
oner  had  been  seized  with  a  fit. 

"  No,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  the  lawyer  ; 
"  fatigue  and  weariness  alone  have  pro- 
duced this  effect.  My  unhappy  client  is 
no  more  proof  against  exhaustion  than 
against  slander." 

"  My  lord  !  my  lord  ! "  cried  the  pris- 
oner, as,  holding  by  the  spikes  of  the  dock, 
he  leaned  forward  over  it,  "can't  I  get 
Justice  ?     Is  it  my  coat " 

"  Sit  down,  sir,"  said  his  counsel,  angrily  ; 
"  leave  this  to  w<?." 

"  What  do  you  care  what  becomes  of 
me  ?"  cried  the  other,  rudely.     "  Where's 

Father   Cahill  ?     W^here's "•    At  this 

instant  his  eyes  met  those  of  D'Esmondo, 
as,  seated  in  the  gallery  immediately  above 
him,  he  watched  the  jiroceedings  with  an 
agonizing  interest  only  second  to  the  pris- 
oner's own.  "Oh,  look  'what  you've 
brought  me  to  !  "  cried  he,  in  an  accent  of 
heartbroken  misery  ;  "  oh,  see  where  I'm 
standing  now  ! " 

The  utterance  of  these  words  sent  a 
thrill   through  the   court,    and  the  Judge 
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was  obliged  to  remind  the  prisoner  tluit  he 
was  but  endangering  liis  own  safety  by 
these  rasli  interruptions. 

"  Sure  I  know  it,  my  lord  ;  sure  I  feel 
it,"  cried  he,  sobbing  ;  '^  but  what  help 
have  I  ?  •  Is  tliere  one  to  stand  by  me  ? 
You're  looking  for  marks  of  blood,  ain't 
ye  ?  "  screamed  he  to  tlie  jury,  who  were 
now  examining  tlie  coat  and  cap  with  great 
attention — "and  there  it  is  now — there  it 
is  ! "  cried  he,  wildly,  as  liis  eyes  detected 
a  folded  paper  tliat  one  of  tlie  jurymen  had 
just  taken  from  the  coat-pocket.  "  Wliat 
could  I  get  by  it  ? — sure  the  will  could'nt 
do  me  any  h.arm." 

"  This/.y  a  will,  my  lord,"  said  the  fore- 
man, handing  the  document  down  to  the 
bench.  '"It  is  dated,  too,  on  tlie  very  night 
before  Mr.  Godfrey's  death.'' 

The  judge  quickly  scanned  the  contents, 
and  then  passed  it  over  to  Mr.  Hipsley, 
who,  glancing  his  eyes  over  it,  exclaimed: 
"  If  we  wanted  any  further  evidence  to  ex- 
culpate the  memory  of  Mr.  Dalton,  it  is 
here.  By  this  will,  signed,  sealed,  and 
witnessed  in  all  form,  Mr.  Godfrey  be- 
queathed to  his  brotlicr-in-lav»'  his  whole 
estate  of  Corrig-O'Xeal,  and,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  some  trifling  legacies,  names 
him  heir  to  all  he  is  jiossessed  of." 

"  Let  me  out  of  this — leave  me  free  !  " 
slioated  the  prisoner,  whose  eyeballs  now- 
glared  with  the  red  glow  of  madness. 
"  What  brought  me  into  your  schemes  and 
plots  ? — why  did  I  ever  come  here  ?  Oh, 
m}"  lord,  don't  see  a  poor  man  come  to 
harm  that  has  no  friends.  Bad  luck  to 
them  here  and  hereafter,  the  same  Dal- 
tons  !  It  was  ould  Peter  turned  me  out 
upon  the  world,  and  Godfrey  was  no  bet- 
ter. Oh,  my  lord  !  oh,  gentlemen  !  if  ye 
knew  what  druv  me  to  it — but  I  didn't  do 
it — I  never  said  I  did.  I'll  die  inno- 
cent ! " 

These  words  were  uttered  vrith  a  wild 
volubility,  and,  when  over,  the  prisoner 
crouched  down  in  the  dock,  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands.  From  that  instant  he 
never  spoke  a  word.  The  trial  was  pro- 
longed till  late  into  the  niglit  ;  a  commis- 
sion was  sworn  and  sent  to  the  inn,  to  ex- 
amine young  Dalton,  and  interrogate  him 
on  every  point.  All  that  skill  and  address 
could  do  were  exerted  by  the  counsel  for 
the  defense  ;  but,  as  the  case  proceeded, 
the  various  facts  only  tended  to  strengthen 
and  corroborate  each  other,  and  long  before 
the  jury  retired  their  verdict  was  certain. 

"Guilty,  my  lord."  And,  well  known 
and  anticipated  as  the  words  were,  they 
were  heard  in  all  that  solemn  awe  their  ter- 
rible import  conveys. 


The  words  seemed  to  rouse  the  prisoner 
from  liis  state,  for,  as  if  with  a  convulsive 
effort,  he  sprang  to  his  legs  and  advanced 
to  the  front  of  the  dock.  To  the  dreudfi;! 
question  of  the  judge,  as  to  what  he  had  to 
say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be 
pronounced  upon  him,  he  made  no  ansv.er, 
and  his  wild  gaze  and  astonished  features 
showed  an  almost  unconsciousness  of  all 
around  him.  From  this  state  of  stupor  he 
soon  rallied,  and,  grasping  the  iron  spikes 
Avith  his  hands,  he  protruded  liis  head  and 
shoulders  over  the  dock,  while  he  curried 
his  eyes  over  the  assembled  crowd,  till  at 
last  they  lighted  on  the  spot  where  Cahill 
and  D'Esmonde  were  seated.  Tlie  former, 
pale  and  anxious-looking — the  latter,  WMth 
his  head  buried  in  his  hands.  The  pris- 
oner nodded  with  an  insolent  air  of  famil- 
iarity to  the  priest,  and  muttered  a  few 
broken  words  in  Irish.  Again  was  the  ter- 
rible demand  m;ule  by  the  judge  ;  and  now 
the  prisoner  turned  his  face  towards  the 
bench,  and  stood  as  if  reflecting  on  his  re- 
ply- 

"  Go  on,"  cried  he  at  last,  in  a  tone  of 
rude  defiance  ;  and  the  judge,  in  all  the 
passionless  dignity  of  his  high  station, 
calmly  reviewed  the  evidence  in  the  case, 
and  gave  his  full  concurrence  to  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury. 

"  I  cannot  conclude,"  said  he,  solemnly, 
"  without  adverting  to  that  extraordinary 
combination  of  events  by  which  this  crime, 
after  a  long  lapse  of  years,  has  been  brought 
home  to  its  guilty  author.  The  evidence 
you  have  heard  to-day  from  Mr.  Dalton — 
the  singular  corroboration  of  each  particu- 
lar stated  by  him  in  the  very  existence  of  the 
will,  which  so  strongly  refutes  the  motive 
alleged  rgainst  the  late  Mr.  Dalton — were 
all  necessary  links  of  the  great  chain  of 
proof  ;  and  yet  all  these  might  have  ex- 
isted in  vain  were  it  not  for  another 
agency — too  eventful  to  be  called  an  acci- 
dent— I  allude  to  the  circumstance  by 
which  this  man  became  acquainted  w"ith 
one  who  was  himself  peculiarly  interested 
in  unfathoming  the  mystery  of  this  mur- 
der :  I  mean  the  Abbe  D'Esmonde.  Tlie 
name  of  this  gentleman  has  been  more 
than  once  alluded  to  in  this  trial,  but  he 
has  not  been  brought  before  you,  nor  was 
there  any  need  that  he  should.  Now  the 
abbe,  so  far  from  connecting  the  prisoner 
with  the  crime,  believed  him  to  be  the 
agency  by  which  it  might  have  been  fas- 
tened on  others  ;  and  to  this  end  he  de- 
voted himself  with  every  zeal  to  the  in- 
(juiry.  Here,  then,  amidst  all  the  remark- 
able coincidences  of  this  case,  avc  find  the 
very  strangest  of  all,  for  this  same  abbe — 
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the  accidental  means  of  rescuing  the  pris- 
oner from  deatli  at  Venice,  and  wJio  is  the 
cliief  agent  in  now  bringing  him  to  pun- 
ishment here — this  abbe  is  him;.^elf  the 
natural  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Godfrey.  Sent 
when  a  mere  boy  to  St.  Omcr  and  Louvain 
to  be  educated  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  he  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  Salamanca,  where  ho  graduated,  and 
took  deacon's  orders.  Witliout  any  other 
clue  to  his  parentage  than  the  vague  lines 
of  admission  in  the  conventual  registry, 
the  cheques  for  money  signed  and  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Godfrey,  this  gentleman  had  risen 
by  his  great  talents  to  a  high  and  conspic- 
uous station  before  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  search  after  his  family.  I  have  no 
right  to  pursue  this  theme  furtlier ;  nor 
had  I  alluded  to  it  at  all,  save  as  illustrat- 
ing in  so  remarkable  a  manner  that  direct 
and  unmistakable  impress  of  the  working 
of  Providence  in  this  case,  r;hov^i ng  how, 
amidst  all  the  strange  chaos  of  a  time  of  re- 
volution and  anarchy — when  governments 
were  crumbling,  and  nations  rending  asun- 
der— this  one  blood-spot — the  foul  deed  of 
murder — should  cry  aloud  for  retribiition, 
and,  by  a  succession  of  the  least  likely 
incidents,  bring  the  g"uilty  man  to  justice." 

After  a  careful  review  of  all  the  testi- 
mony against  the  prisoner — the  conclusive- 
ness of  which  left  no  room  for  a  doubt — he 
told  him  to  abandon  all  hope  of  a  pardon 
in  this  world,  concluding,  in  the  terrible 
words  of  tlielaw,  by  the  sentence  of  deatli: 

''  You,  Samuel  Eustace,  will  be  taken 
from  the  bar  of  this  court  to  the  place  from 
whence  you  came,  the  gaol,  and  thence  to 
the  place  of  execution — there  to  be  hung  by 
the  neck  till  you  are  dead '' 

"  Can  I  see  my  priest — may  the  priest 
come  to  me  ?  "  cried  the  prisoner,  fiercely, 
for  not  even  the  appalling  solemnity  of  the 
moment  could  repress  the  savage  energy  of 
his  nature. 

"  Miserable  man,"  said  the  judge,  in  a 
faltering  accent,  *'  I  beseech  you  to  employ 
Vv-ell  the  few  minutes  that  remain  to  you  in 
this  world,  and  carry  not  into  the  next  that 
spirit  of  defiance  by  which  you  would  brave 
an  earthly  judgment-seat.  And  may  God 
have  mercy  on  your  soul ! " 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 


THE  RETRIBUXrON. 


The  sudden  flash  of  intelligence  by 
which  young  Frank  was  enaliled  to  connect 
the  almost-  forgotten  incidents  of  boyhood 


with  the  date  and  the  other  circumstances 
of  the  murder,  had  very  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  himself.     His  brain  was  little  able  to  re- 
sist the  influence  of   all   these   conflicting 
j  emotions,  and  for  some  days  his  faculties 
!  wandered  away  in  the  Avildest  and  most  in- 
i  coherent  fancies.     It  was  only  on  the  very 
morning  of  the  trial  that  he  became  eeli'- 
possessed  and  collected.     Then  it  was  that 
i  he  could  calmly  remember  every  detail  of 
j  that  fatal  night,  and  see  their  bearing  on 
!  the  mysterious  subject  of  the  trial.  At  first 
I  Grounsell  listened  to  his  story  as  a  mere 
'raving;   but  when  Frank  described  with 
minute  accuracy  the  appearance  of  the  spot 
— the  old  orchard,  the  stone  stair  that  de- 
scended into  the  garden,  and  the  little  door 
I  which   opened  into  the  wood — he  became 
I  eagerly  excited  ;    and,  anxious  to  proceed 
i  v^^ith  every  guarantee  of  caution,  he  sum- 
moned tvv^o  otlier  magistrates  to  the  bedside 
ho   hear   the  narrative.     We  have  already 
I  seen  the  event  which  followed  that  rcvcla- 
'  tion,  and  by  whicli  the  guilt  of  the  mr.rderer 
j  was  est-fibliidied. 

'      From  hour  to  hour,  as  the  trial  proceed- 
I  ed,  Frank  received  tidings  from  the  court- 
;  house.     The  excitement,_far  from  injuring, 
I  seemed  to  rally  and  reinvigorate  him  ;  and 
i  although  the  painful  exposure  of  their  do- 
1  mestic  circumstances  was  cautiously  slurred 
!  over  to  his  ears,  it  was  plain  to  see  the  in- 
'  dignant   passion  vrith  which   he  heard  of 
Nelly  and  Kate  being  dragged  before  the 
i  public  eye.     It  was,  indeed,  a  day  of  dee]) 
:  and  terrible  emotion,  and,  when   evening 
came,    he   sank   into    the    heavy   sleep   of' 
]  actual    exhaustion.       While    nothing   was 
j  heard  in  the  sick-room  save  the  long-drawn 
I  breathings   of    the    sleeper,    the    drawing- 
I  rooms  of  the  hotel  were  crowded  witli  tke 
gentry  of  the  neighborhood,  ail  eager  to  see 
land  welcome  the  Daltons  home  again.     If 
the   old    were    jdeased   to   meet  with  the 
veteran  Count  Stephen, the  younger  were  no 
less     delighted    with     even    such     casual 
glimpses  as  they  caught  of  Kate,  in  the  few 
moments  she  could  si)are  from  her  brother's 
bedside.     As  for  Lady  Hester,  such  a  tor- 
rent of  sensations,  such  a  perfect  aA'alanche 
of  emotion,  was  perfect  ecstasy  ;    jjcrhai.s 
not  the  least  agreeable  feeling  being  the  as- 
surance that  she  no  longer  possessed  any 
right   or   title   to    Corrig-O'Neal,  and  was 
literally  unprovided  for  in  the  world. 

"  One  detests  things  by  halves,"  said  she  ; 
but  to  be  utterly  ruined  is  quite  charming." 
The  country  visitors  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  unfeigned  sincerity  of  her 
enjovment,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  at  the 
warm  cordiality  of  herjnanner  towards  them 
— she  who.  till  now,  had  declined  all  proffers 
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of   acquaintanceshij),    and    seemed    deter- 
mined to  shun  them. 

Consigning  to  her  care  all  tlic  duties  of 
receiving  the  crowd  of  visitors  wliich  old 
Count  Stephen  was  hut  too  happy  to  sec, 
Kate  only  ventured  for  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time  to  enter  the  drawing-room.  It  was 
while  hastening  back  from  one  of  these 
brief  intervals  that  she  heard  her  name 
spoken  in  a  low  but  distinct  voice.  She 
•turned  round  and  saw  a  man  closely  en- 
veloped in  a  hii-ge  cloak,  beside  her. 

"  It  is  I,  Miss  Dalton— the  Abbe  D'Es- 
monde,"  said  he.  "  May  I  speak  with  your 
brother  ? " 

Kate  could  scarcely  answer  him  from 
terror.  All  the  scenes  in  which  she  had 
saen  him  figure  rose  before  her  view,  and 
the  man  was,  to  her  eyes,  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  peril. 

"  My  brother  is  too  ill,  sir,  to  receive  you," 
said  she.     "  In  a  few  days  hence- " 

"  It  will  then  be  too  late,  Miss  Dalton," 
said  he,  mournfully.  "The  very  seconds 
as  they  pass,  now,  are  as  days  to  one  who 
stands  on  the  brink  of  eternity." 

"  Is  there  anything  whicli  I  could  com- 
municate to  him  myself  ?  for  I  am  fearful 
of  what  might  agitate  or  excite  him." 

"  If  it  must  be  so,"  said  he,  sighing,  and 
as  if  speaking  to  himself.  "  But  could  you 
not  trust  me  to  say  a  few  words  ?  I  will  be 
most  cautious." 

"  If,  then,  to-morrow " 

"  To-morrow  !  It  must  be  now — at  this 
very  instant  !  "  cried  he,  eagerly.  "  The 
life  of  one  who  is  unfit  to  go  hence  depends 
upon  it."  Then,  taking  her  hand,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  I  have  drawn  up  a  few  lines,  in 
shape  of  a  petition  for  mercy  to  this 
wretched  man.  Tiicy  must  be  in  London 
by  to-morrow  night,  to  permit  of  a  reprieve 
before  Saturday.  Your  brother's  signature 
is  all-essential.  For  this  I  wished  to  see 
him,  and  to  know  if  ho  has  any  acquaint- 
anceship with  persons  in  power  which  could 
aid  the  project.  You  see  how  short  the  time 
is — all  depends  upon  minutes.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  can  suspend  the  execution, 
■  and  in  the  delay  a  commutation  of  the 
sentence  may  be  obtained," 

•'  Oh,  give  it  to  me  !  "  cried  she,  eagerly. 
And,  snatching  the  paper  from  liis  hands, 
she  hurried  into  the  chamber. 

Frank  Dalton  was  awake,  but  in  all  the 
languor  of  great  debility.  He  scarcely  lis- 
tened to  his  sister,  till  he  heard  her  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  the  Abbe  D'Esmonde. 
•  "Is  he  here,  Kate  ? — is  he  here  ?  "  cried 
he,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  and  most  anxious  to  see  and  speak 
with  you." 


"  Then  let  him  come  in,  Kate.  Nay,  nay, 
it  will  not  agitate  me." 

Kate  noiselessly  retired,  and  beckoning 
the  abbe  to  come  forward,  she  left  the 
room,  and  closed  the  door. 

D'Esmonde  api)roached  the  sick-bed  with 
a  cautious,  almost  timid,  air,  and  seated 
himself  on  a  chair,  without  speaking. 

"So,  then,  we  are  cousins,  I  find,"  said 
Frank,  stretching  out  his  wasted  hand 
towards  him.  "  They  tell  me  you  are  a 
Godfrey,  abbe?" 

D'Esmonde  pressed  his  hand  in  token  of 
assent,  but  did  not  utter  a  woi'd. 

"  I  have  no  wish — I  do  not  know  if  I 
have  the  right — to  stand  between  you  and 
your  father's  inheritance.  If  I  am  destined 
to  arise  from  this  sick-bed,  the  world  is  open 
to  me,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  encounter  it. 
Let  us  be  friends,  then,  D'Esmonde,  in  all 
candor  and  frankness." 

"Willingly — most  willingly.  There  need 
be  but  one  rivalry  between  us,"  said  D'Es- 
monde, with  a  voice  of  deep  feeling — "  in 
the  struggle  who  shall  best  serve  the 
other.  Had  Ave  known  of  this  before — had 
r  suspected  how  our  efforts  might  have  been 
combined  and  united — had  I  but  imagined 

you  as  my  ally,  and  not  ni}- But  thef:o 

are  too  exciting  themes  to  talk  upon.    You 
are  not  equal  to  them." 

"Not  so  ;  it  is  in  such  moments  that  I 
feel  a  touch  of  health  and  vigor  once  again 
Go  on,  I  beseech  you." 

"  I  will  speak  of  that  which  more  imme- 
diately concerns  us,"  said  the  abbe.  "  This 
wretched  man  stands  for  execution  on 
Saturday.  Let  us  try  to  save  him.  His 
guilt  must  have  already  had  its  expiation 
in  years  of  remorse  and  suifering.  Here  is 
a  petition  I  have  drawn  up  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  It  has  been  signed  by  several  of 
the  jury  who  tried  the  cause.  We  want 
your  name,  also,  to  it.  Such  a  commuta- 
tion as  may  sentence  him  to  exile  is  all  we 
pray  for." 

"  Give  me  the  pen  ;  I'll  sign  it  at  once." 

"  There — in  that  space,"  said  the  abbo, 
pointing  with  his  finger.  "  How  your  hand 
trembles.  This  cannot  be  like  your  usual 
writing." 

"  Let  me  confirm  it  by  my  seal,  then. 
You'll  find  it  on  the  table  yonder." 

D'Esmonde  melted  the  wax,  and  stood 
beside  him,  Avhile  the  youth  pressed  down 
the  seal. 

"Even  that,"  said  the  abbe,  "might  be 
disputed.  There's  some  one  passing  in  the 
corridor  ;  let  him  hear  you  acknowledge  it 
as  your  act  and  hand."  And,  so  saying,  he 
hastened  to  the  door,  and  made  a  sign  to 
the  waiter  to  come  in.     "  Mr.  Dalton  de- 
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sires  you  to  witness  his  .«ignaturc,"  said  he 
to  the  man. 

"I  acknowledge  tliis  as  mine," s;iid  Frank, 
ah'eady  half  exhausted  by  the  unaccustomed 
exertion. 

'•Your  name,  there,  a3  v/itnessing  it," 
whispered  D'Esmonde  ;  and  the  waiter 
added  his  signature. 

"Have  you  hope  of  succe;>s,  abbe  ?"  said 
Frank,  faintly. 

'•'Hope  never  fails  me,"  replied  D'Es- 
monde, in  a  voice  of  bold  and  assured  tone. 
"It  is  the  only  capital  that  humble  men 
like  myself  possess  ;  but  we  can  draw  upoii 
it  without  limit.  The  fate  of  riches  is  often 
ruin,  but  there  is  no  bankruptcy  in  hope. 
Time  presses  now,"  said  he,  as  if  suddenly 
remembering  himself;  "I  must  see  to  this 
at  once.     When  may  I  come  again  ?  " 

"  Whenever  you  like.  I  have  much  to 
say  to  you.  I  cannot  tell  you,  now,  how 
strangely  you  are  mixed  up  in  my  fancy — 
it  is  but  fancy,  after  all — with  several  scenes 
of  terrible  interest." 

"  What — how  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  D'Es- 
monde, turning  hastily  about. 

"I  scarcely  know  Avhere  to  begin,  or  how 
to  separate  truth  from  its  counterfeit. 
Your  image  is  before  me,  at  times  and  in 
places  where  you  could  not  have  been.  Ay, 
even  in  the  very  crash  and  tumult  of  battle, 
as  I  remember  once  at  Varenna,  beside  the 
Lake  of  Como.  I  could  have  sworn  to  have 
seen  you  cheering  on  the  peasants  to  the 
attack." 

"■  Wiiat  strange  tricks  imagination  will 
play  upon  us!"  broke  in  D'Esmonde;  but 
his  voice  faltered,  and  his  pale  cheek  grew 
paler  as  he  said  the  words. 

"Then,  again,  in  the  Balbi  Palace  at 
Milan,  Avhere  I  was  brought  as  a  pi'isoner, 
I  saw  you  leave  the  council-chamber  arm- 
in-arm  with  an  Austrian  archduke.  When 
I  say  I  saw  you,  I  mean  as  I  now  see  you 
here — more  palpable  to  my  eyes  than  when 
you  sat  beside  my  sick-bed  at  Verona." 

"Dreams  —  dreams,"  said  D'Esmonde. 
"  Such  illusions  bespeak  a  mind  broken  by 
sickness.  Forget  them,  Dalton,  if  you 
would  train  your  thoughts  to  higher  uses." 
And  so  saying,  in  a  tone  of  pride,  the  abbe 
bowed,  and  passed  out. 

As  D'Esmonde  passed  out  into  the  street, 
Cahill  joined  him. 

"  Well,"  cried  the  latter,  "is  it  done  ?" 

"  Yes,  Michel,"  was  the  answer;  "signed, 
and  sealed,  and  witnessed,  in  all  foz-m.  By 
this  document  I  am  recognized  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  inheriting  that  which  I 
shall  never  claim.  No,"  cried  he,  with  ex- 
altation of  voice  and  manner,  "I  want 
none  of  their  posesssious ;  I  ask  but  to  be 


accounted  of  their  race  and  name;  and  yet 
the  time  may  come  when  these  conditions 
shall  be  reversed,  and  they  who  would 
scarcely  own  me  to-day  may  plot  and  scheme 
to  trace  our  relationsliip.  Now  for  Rome. 
To-niglit — this  very  night — I  set  out.  With 
this  evidence  of  my  station  and  fortune 
there  can  be  no  longer  any  obstacle.  The 
struggle  is  past — now  to  enjoy  the  victory!" 

"You  Avill  sec  him  before  you  go,  D'Es- 
monde ?     A  few  minutes  is  all  he  asks." 

"Why  should  I  ?  W^hat  bond  is  there 
between  us,  now  ?  The  tie  is  loosened  for- 
ever ;  besides,  he  deceived  us,  Michel — de- 
ceived us  in  everything." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  other;  "butremem.- 
ber,  that  it  is  the  last  prayer  of  one  under 
sentence  of  death — the  last  wish  of  one  who 
will  soon  have  passed  away  hence." 

"  Why  should  I  go  to  hear  the  agonizing 
entreaties  for  a  mercy  that  cannot  be  grant- 
ed— the  harrowing  remorse  of  a  guilty  na- 
ture?" 

"Do  not  refuse  him,  D'Esmonde.  He 
clings  to  this  object  with  a  fixed  inirpose, 
that  turns  his  mind  from  every  thought  that 
should  become  the  hour.  In  vain  I  speak 
to  him  of  the  short  interval  between  him 
and  the  grave.  He  neither  hears  nor  heeds 
me.  His  only  question  is,  'Is  he  coming— 
will  he  come  to  me  ?'"" 

"  To  lose  minutes,  when  every  one  of 
them  is  priceless — to  waste  emotions,  when 
my  heart  is  already  racked  and  tortured — 
why  should  I  do  this  ?"  cried  D'Esmonde, 
peevishly. 

"  Do  not  refuse  me,  D'Esmonde,"  said 
Cah]ll,  passionately.  "I  despair  of  recall- 
ing the  miserable  man  to  the  thought  of  his 
eternal  peril  till  this  wish  be  satisfied." 

"Be  it  so,  then,"  said  the  abbe,  proudly; 
and  he  walked  along  beside  his  friend  in 
silence. 

They  traversed  the  streets  without  a  word 
spoken.  Already  D'Esmonde  had  assumed 
an  air  of  reserve,  which  seemed  to  mark 
the  distance  between  himself  and  his  com- 
panion; the  thoughtful  gravity  of  his  look 
savored  no  less  of  pride  than  reflection.  In 
such  wise  did  Cahill  read  his  manner,  and 
by  a  cautious  deference  appear  to  accept 
the  new  condition  of  their  intimacy. 

"  The  jirisoner  has  not  uttered  a  word 
since  you  were  here,  sir,''  said  the  gaoler, 
as  they  entered  the  gate.  "He  shows  the 
greatest  anxiety  whenever  the  door  oj^cns  ; 
but,  as  if  disapj)ointed  on  not  seeing  whom 
he  expected,  relapses  at  once  into  his  silent 
reserve." 

"  You  see  that  he  still  expects  you," 
whispered  Cahill  to  the  abbe;  and  the 
other  assented  with  a  faint  nod  of  the  head. 
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"No,  sir;  this  way,"  said  tlie  gaoler ;  " he 
is  now  ill  the  condemned  cell."  And,  .so 
saying,  he  led  the  way  along' the  corridor. 

By"the  faint  light  of  a  small  lamp,  tixed 
high  up  in  the  wall,  they  could  just  detect 
the  figure  of  a  man,  as  he  sat  crouched  on 
the  low  settle-bed,  his  head  resting  on  his 
arms  as  they  were  crossed  over  his  knees. 
He  never  moved  as  the  gratin;^  sound  of 
the  heavy  door  jarred  on  the  stillness,  but 
sat  still  and  motionless. 

"  The  Ablx'  D'Esmonde  has  come  to  see 
you,  Eustace,"'  said  the  gaoler,  tapping 
him  on  the  shoulder.  "Wake  up,  man, 
and  speak  to  him." 

The  prisoner  lifted  his  head  and  made  an 
effort  to  say  something,  but,  though  his  lips 
moved,  there  came  no  sounds  from  them. 
At  last,  with  an  effort  that  was  almost  con- 
vulsive, he  pointed  to  the  door,  and  said, 
"  Alone — alone  ! " 

*'  He  wants  to  speak  with  you  alone, 
sir,"  whispered  the  gaoler,  "  and  so  we  will 
retire." 

D'Esmonde  could  not  see  them  leave  the 
cell  without  a  sense  of  fear — less  the  dread 
cf  any  personal  injury  than  the  strange 
terror  so  inseparable  to  any  close  com- 
munion with  one  convicted  of  a  dreadful 
crime — and  he  actually  shuddered  as  the 
massive  door  was  banged  to. 

"  You  are  cold,  sir  !"  said  the  prisoner, 
iu  a  hollow,  sepulchral  voice. 

"  No,  it  was  not  cold  !"  replied  D'Es- 
monde. 

"  1  can  guess  what  it  was,  then  !"  said 
the  other,  with  an  energy  to  which  passion 
seemed  to  contribute.  "  But  I'll  not  keep 
you  long  here.  Sit  down,  sir.  You  must 
sit  beside  me,  for  there  is  no  other  seat  than 
the  settle-bed.  But  there  is  nobody  here  to 
see  the  great  Abbo  D'Esmonde  side  by  side 
with  a  murderer." 

"  Wretched  man,"  said  D'Esmonde,  pas- 
sionatel}',  "  by  what  fatality  did  you  rush 
upon  your  fate  ?  Why  did  you  ever  return 
to  this  country  ?" 

"  It  is  to  tell  you  that — ay,  that  very 
thing — I  asked  you  to  come  here  to-night," 
said  the  prisoner,  with  a  firm,  full  voice. 
"  I  came  here  for  you — just  so — for  you 
yourself.  There,  there,"  continued  he, 
haughtily,  "  don't  look  as  if  I  wanted  to 
trick  you.  Is  it  here,  is  it  now,  that  a  lie 
would  sarve  me  ?  Listen  to  me,  and  don't 
stop  me,  for  I, want  to  turn  my  thoughts  to 
something  else  when  this  is  off  my  heart. 
Listen  to  me.  Very  soon  after  you  saved 
me  at  Venice,  I  knew  all  about  you  ;  who 
you  were,  and  what  you  were  planning — ay, 
deep  as  you  thought  yourself,  1  read  every 
scheme  in  you,  and  opened  every  letter  you 


Avrote  or  received.  You  don't  believe  me. 
Shall  I  give  you  a  proof  ?  Did  you  accej)! 
eight  bills  for  money  Morlaclie  the  Jew 
sent  you,  from  Florence,  in  March  last  ? 
Did  Cardinal  Antinori  write  to  say  that  the 
Bull  that  named  you  cardinal  must  have 
your  birth  set  fortfi  as  noble  ?  Did  the  Aus- 
trian field-marshal  send  you  the  cross  of 
St.  Joseph,  and  did  you  not  return  it,  as 
to  wear  it  would  unmask  you  to  the 
Italians  ?" 

"  What  if  all  this  were  true  ?"  sam 
D'Esmonde,  proudly.  "  Is  it  to  one  like 
you  I  am  to  render  account  for  my  actions  ? 
What  is  it  to  you  if " 

"  What  is  it  to  me  f  cried  the  other, 
fiercely — "  what  is  it  to  me  ?  Isn't  it  every- 
thing ?  Isn't  it  what  brought  me  here,  and 
what  in  three  days  more  will  bring  me  to 
the  gallows  ?  I  tell  you  again,  I  saw  what 
you  were  bent  on,  and  I  knew  you'd  suc- 
ceed— ay,  that  I  did.  If  it  was  good  blood 
you  Avanted  to  be  a  cardinal,  I  v/as  the  only 
one  could  help  you." 

"  You  knew  the  secret  of  m^  birth, 
then  ?"  cried  D'Esmonde,  iu  deep  earnest- 
ness. "  You  could  prove  my  descent  from 
the  Godfreys  ?" 

"  No  !  but  I  could  destroy  the  only 
evidence  against  it,"  said  the  other,  in  a 
deep,  guttural  voice.  "  I  could  tear  out 
of  the  parish  registry  the  only  leaf  that 
could  betray  you  ;  and  it  was  for  that  I 
came  back  here  ;  and  it  was  for  that  I'm 
now  here.  And  I  did  do  it.  I  broke  into 
the  vestry  of  the  chapel  at  midnight,  and 
I  tore  out  the  page,  and  I  have  it  here,  in 
my  hand,  this  minute.  There  was  a  copy 
of  this  same  ])apcr  at  the  college  at  Louvain, 
but  I  stole  that,  too  ;  for  I  went  as  porter 
there,  just  to  get  an  opportunity  to  take  it 
— that  one  I  destroyed." 

"  But  whence  this  interest  in  my  forr 
tunes  ?"  said  D'Esmonde,  half  proudly,  for 
he  was  still  slow  to  believe  all  tluit  he 
heard. 

"  The  paper  will  tell  you  that,"  said  the 
other,  slowly  unfolding  it,  and  flattening  it 
out  on  his  knee.  "  This  is  the  certificate 
of  your  baptism  !  Wait — stop  a  minute," 
cried  he,  catching  D'Esmonde  arm,  as,  m 
his  impatience,  he  tried  to  seize  the  paper. 
"  This  piece  of  paper  is  the  proof  of  wliat 
you  are,  and,  moreover,  the  only  proof  that 
will  soon  exist  to  show  it." 

"  Give,  it  to  me — let  me  see  it !"  cried 
D'Esmonde,  eagerly.  "  Why  have  you 
withheld  till  this  time  what  might  have 
spared  me  anxious  days  and  weaiy  nights  ; 
and  by  what  right  have  you  mixed  yourself 
up  with  my  fortunes  ?" 

"  By  what  right  is  it— by  what  right  ?" 
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cried  the  other,  iu  a  voice  whicli  passion 
rendered  harsh  and  discordant.  "  Is  that  ground 
■\vliat  you  want  to  know  ?"  and,  as  he  spoke, 
he  bent  down  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  tlie  abbe 
with  a  stern  stare.  "  You  want  to  know 
what  right  I  liavc  ?"  said  he,  and  liis  face 
became    almost    convulsed    with    ])assion. 


ris  if  of  triumph,  he  fell  senseless  on  the 
AVhen  they  lifted  him  up,  his 
features  were  calm,  but  passronless, 
his  eye  was  vacant,  and  his  lips  slightly 
parted.  An  expression  of  weariness  and 
exhaustion,  rather  than  of  actual  pain, 
}:.ervaded  the  face.     He  never  spoke  again. 


"  There's  my  riglit — read  that  !"'  cried  he,  j  The  lamp  of  intellect  was  extinguished  for- 
holding  out  the  pa})cr  before  D'Esmonde's  ,  ever,  and  not  even  a  flicker  nor  a  spark 
eyes.  "  There's  your  birth  proved  and  cer- 1  remained  to  cheer  the  darkness  within  him. 
tified  :  '  Mattliew,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  i  Hopeless  and  helpless  idiotcy  was  ever  after 
Eustace,  of  Ballykinnon,  baptized  by  me  i  the  lot  of  one  whose  mind,  once  stored  with 
this  10th  day  of  April,  18 — .  Joseph  j  the  most  lofty  ambitions,  never  scrupled, 
Barry,  P.P.'  There's  the  copy  of  your  ad- 1  at  any  cost,  to  attain  its  object.  And  he 
mission  into  the  convent,  and  here's  the  I  whose  proud  aspirings  soared  to  the  very 
superior's  receipt  for  the  first  quarter's  grandest  of  earthly  prizes,  who  gave  his 
payment  as  a  probationer.     Do  you  know   counsel  among  princes,  now  lives  on,  bereft 


Avho  you  are  now  ?  or  do  you  still  ask  me 


your 


pf- 


-you- 


cried 


of  mind  and  intelligence;  Avithout  conscious- 
ness of  the  past,  or  a  hope  for  the  future. 


what  right  I  have  to  meddle  in 
fairs  ?" 

"  And    you — and  you- 
D'Esmonde,  gasping. 

"  I  am  your  father.  Ay,  you  can  hear 
the  words  here,  and  needn't  start  at  the 
sound  of  them.  "We're  in  the  condemned 
cell  of  a  gaol,  and  nobody  near  us.  You 
are  my  son.     Mr.  Godfrey  i)aid  for  you  as  a 

student  till — till But  it's  all  over  now. 

I  never  meant  you  to  know  the  trutli ;  but 
a  lie  wouldn't  serve  you  any  longer.  Oh, 
Matthew,  Matthew  !"  cried  he — and  of  a 
sudden  his  voice  changed,  and  softened  to 
accents  of  almost  choking  sorrovf — "haven't 
you  one  word  for  mo  ? — one  word  of  affection 
for  him  tlia,t  you  brought  to  this,  .and  who 
forgives  you  for  it — one  word,  even  to  call 
me  your  own  father  ?"  He  fell  at  the  other's 
feet,  and  clasped  his  arms  around  his  knees 
as  he  spoke,  but  the  appeal  was  u:iheard. 

Pale  as  a  corpse,  with  liis  head  slightly 
thrown  forward,  and  his  eyes  Aviklly  staring 
before  him,  D'Esmondo  sat,  perfectly  mo- 
tionless. At  last  the  muscles  of  his  mouth 
fashioned  themselves  into  a  ghastly  smile,  a 
look  of  mockery  so  dreadful  to  gaze  upon, 
that  the  prisoner,  terror-stricken  at  the 
sight,  rushed  to  the  door,  and  beat  loudly 
against  it,  as  he  screamed  for  help.  It  was 
opened  on  the  instant,  and  the  gaoler,  fol- 
lowed by  two  others,  entered. 

"  He's  ill;  his  reverence  is  taken  bad," 
said  the  old  man,  while  he  trembled  from  '  made  him  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  hurried 
head  to  foot  with  agitation.  !  to  see  her,  who,  through  every  chr.nge  of 

"  AYhat's  tiiis  paper?  What  i;>  he  clutch- '  his  fortunes,  had  been  the  dearest  object  of 
ing  in  his  haads  ?  "  cried  the  gaoler.  |  his  heart. 

D'Esmonde  started  at  the  words.  For  ;  AVhat  tender  reproaches  —  what  heart- 
the  first  time  a  gleam  cf  intelligence  shot  Warm  confessions — did  those  old  woods 
ovQX  his  features,  and  as  suddenly  he  bent  hear,  as,  side  by  side,  the  lo-vers  walked 
a  look  of  v/ithering  hate  on  tlie  speaker;  along,  revealing  the  secret  sorrows  of  the 
and  then,  wdth  a  passionate  vehemence '  past,  and  recalling  each  incident  which 
that  told  of  a  frantic  brain,  he  tore  the  once  had  cheered  with  hope  or  shadowed 
paper  into  fragments,  and,  with  a  wild  yell,  '  with  desjiair!     But  it  is  not  in  such  ccm- 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 


With  the  sad  episode  which  closes  our 
last  chapter  we  would  fain  let  fall  the  cur- 
tain on  this  history.  Very  few  words  will 
now  suffice  to  comjdete  the  narrative  of 
those  with  whom  we  have  so  long  sojourned. 
The  discovery  which  revealed  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Godfrey  restored  Frank  Dalton  to 
the  home  and  fortune  of  his  family;  and  al- 
though the  trying  scenes  through  which  he 
had  passed  made  deep  and  dangerous  in- 
roads on  his  health,  youth  and  hope,  and 
the  watchful  care  of  Kate,  restored  him; 
and  after  the  lapse  cf  seme  weeks,  he  was  en- 
abled to  be  about  once  more,  recalling  to  the 
recollection  of  many  the  handsome  figure 
and  manly  bearing  of  his  father. 

For  many  a  year  before,  Corrig-O'Ncal 
had  not  seen  such  a  party  beneath  its  roof, 
nor  had  those  gloomy  old  walls  echoed  to 
such  sounds  as  now  were  heard  within 
them.  In  addition  to  Lady  Hester, George 
Onslov/,  now  a  colonel,  was  the  guest  of  the 
Daltons.  Scarcely  arrived  in  England,  he 
quitted  London  at  the  monient  when  the 
tidinsfs    of   his  gallant  achievements   had 
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pany  we  would  ]^lay  tlic  ''  cavesdro})|)er," 
nor  watcli  for  the  cliangefiil  blusJies  oftliat 
S(ift  cliecck  wliero  tears  of  joy  and  grief  are 
mingled.  Neither  would  we  care  to  ac- 
ev)mpuny  (h'ounsoll,  as  with  deeds  and 
bonds,  codieilsand  conveyances,  he  actually 
hunted  jioor  PVank  from  ])lace  to  i)lacc, 
urgently  inii)ressing  on  him  the  necessity 
for  those  "business  habits,''  the  sad  neglect 
of  which  had  been  the  ruin  of  all  the  Dal- 
tons.  As  little  inducement  is  there  to  fol- 
low Lady  Hester,  whose  restless  activity 
was  interfering  with  every  one  and  every- 
thing, taking  the  most  lively  interest  in 
the  property  the  very  moment  it  ceased  to 
be  her  own,  and  devoted  to  all  the  charities 
which  no  longer  could  lay  claim  to  being 
duties.' 

Pleasanter,  perhaps,  would  it  be  to  fol- 
low the  old  count,  as  he  sauntered  alone  for 
hours,  trying  to  trace  out  in  the  long-for- 
gotten scenes  the  stories  of  his  boyhood. 
XVhat  pleasant  reveries  they  were  ! — what 
glorious  compensations  for  all  the  tumul- 
tuous passages  of  an  eventful  life!  And  so 
he  felt  them!  And  so  he  recognized  with 
grateful  heart  the  happy  destiny  which  had 
befallen  him,  to  close  his  days  where  he 
had  begun  them — in  the  midst  of  his  0T\ai 
— loving  and  beloved. 

And  yet  with  such  scenes  and  emotions 
we  mast  not  dally.  Story-tellers,  like 
Mother  Carey's  chickens,  have  no  sympa- 
thies with  sunny  skies  and  soft  airs — their 
province  is  amidst  the  hurricane  and  the 
storm.  In  truth,  too,  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  tranquil  enjoyment,  that  it  must  be  left 
to  the  imagination  of  each  to  conceive. 

But  one  care  weighed  on  all,  and  that 
was  the  absence  of  poor  Nelly.  Why  was 
she  not  amongst  them,  to  see  their  hap- 
piness, and  heighten  its  enjoyment  by  all 
the  benevolence  of  her  kindly  nature?  It 
was  true  they  were  relieved  of  all  anxiety  re- 
garding her  by  a  letter,  which  had  followed 
them  from  \^ienna,  and  which  told  how 
she  had  arrived  in  that  city  a  few  days  after 
they  had  left  jt. 

"  I  stood,"  she  said,  "looking  at  the  great 
palace  where  they  told  me  Count  Stephen 
lived,  and  could  not  bring  myself  to  think 
it  was  not  a  dream  that  such  as  I  should 
have  business  there! 

"  I  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  a  church  in 
front  of  it,  and  gazed  for  hours  long  at  the 
great  door,  through  which  you  must  have 
passed  so  often,  and  the  wiiidows  Avhich 
doubtless  you  stood  at — perhaps  thinking 
of  poor  Nelly!  At  last  came  Hanserl  to 
say  that  he  had  obtained  leave  to  see  the 
palace;  and  oh,  how  my  heart  beat  at  the 
.words — for  there  v/as  pride  as  well  as  hu- 


miliation in  llie  thought — and  so  we  went 
in,  and  crossing  the  great  court,  ascended 
the  wide  staircase!  How  beautiful  it  all 
was,  those  marble  statues — the  rich  frescoes 
of  the  ceilings — the  gorgeous  lamps,  all  em- 
l)lazoned  witli  armorial  emblems;  and  yet  I 
thought  lessof  these  than  the  polished  steps 
which  your  feet  had  trodden,  and  which  I 
could  have  kissed  for  your  sake.- 

"I  had  not  imagined  so  much  magni- 
ficence. You  will  smile,  perhaps,  at  my 
sim])licity,,but  so  did  not  that  kind  ol& 
soldier  with  the  wooden  leg,  who  took  such 
pains  to  show  us  everything.  He  was 
evidently  pleased  to  witness  our  r.dmiring 
wonder,  and  actually  laughed  at  Ilanserl's 
enthusiasm  for  all  those  bright  scimetars 
and  shields  of  Turkish  make,  the  horse- 
tailed  banners,  and  other  emblems  of 
Austrian  victory  ;  while  I  stole  av^^ay  silent- 
ly into  a  little  chamber  all  hung  with  blue 
damask,  over  the  mantelpiece  of  which  avcs 
a  jiortrait  of  our  own  dear  Frank.  How  I 
felt  that  the  room  was  yours,  Kate — how 
my  heart  told  me  each  object  you  had 
touched — and  how  they  all  became  to  my 
delighted  senses  like  precious  relics,  reveal- 
ing stores  of  affection  laid  up  in  your 
bosom,  and  sliowing  a  wealth  of  love  I  was 
not  conscious  of  till  then  !  Oh  no,  dearest 
sister,  I  never  knew,  till  then,  how  things 
without  life  themselves  can  be  the  links 
between  beating  hearts  !  I  looked  every- 
vv'hcre  for  a  portrait  of  yourself,  and  it  Avas 
only  by.  asking  the  old  corporal  that  I 
succeeded  in  finding  it.  '  The  Grilfin's 
picture  is  in  the  field-marshal's  own  room,' 
said  he,  with  pride,  and  led  the  way  towards 
it.  Oh,  Kate,  how  beautiful !— nay,  it  is 
Nelly,  your  own  stern  Nelly,  who  never 
flattered  you  herself,  nor  could  bear  others 
to  do  so — it  is  Nelly,  the  same  Nelly,  un- 
changed, save  in  being  less  trustful,  less 
impulsive,  less  forgiving  than  you  knew  her, 
and  she  tells  you  that  at  sight  of  such 
loveliness  she  stood  wonderstruck  and  fas- 
cinated. Had  you  been  really  then  before 
me,  such  as  the  picture  represented,  I  had 
not  dared  to  approach  you  ;  there  was  that 
of  nobility  and  grandeur  that  had  appalled 
my  poor  peasant  heart,  unused  to  the  glitter 
of  diamonds  and  the  queenly  air  of  high- 
born beauty  ;  but,  as  I  gazed  on  the  like- 
ness, long  and  steadily,  this  expiession 
faded  away,  and,  as  though  the  lineaments 
were  changing,  I  thought  the  eyes  grew 
softer  ;  they  seemed  to  moisten,  the  lips 
trembled,  the  bosom  heaved  and  fell,  and 
it  was  you — you  !  as  I  had  pressed  you  to 
my  heart  a  thousand  times — my  own  !  my 
own  ! 

"  I  know  not  what  foolish  words  I  may 
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have  uttered,  nor  to  what  excess  my  rapttire 
carried  me,  but  I  was  weeping  bitterly  as 
they  led  me  away — a}^,  bitterly,  Kate  ;  for 
such  ecstasy  as  I  felt  finds  its  true  vent  in 
sorrow  !  But  now  I  am  happy  once  more 
— happy  tluit  I  have  seen  you  and  dear 
Frank — happy  that  each  of  us  in  life  has 
trodden  the  path  that  best  became  him  ! 
and  so  I  came  away,  with  many  a  lingering 
look,  and  many  a  backward  glance,  at  what 
I  was  never  to  see  again. 

"  Here,  in  my  mountain  home,  once 
more  I  can  sit,  jdone,  and  think  of  you  for 
days  long.  You  wander  througli  all  my 
thoughts,  the  characters  of  endless  stories, 
in  every  imaginable  vicissitude,  and  with 
every  change  of  fortune  ;  but  throughout 
all,  Kate — good  and  beautiful — truthful, 
too,  as  you  ever  were.  There,  my  tears 
have  blotted  out  what  T  tried  to  say,  nor 
dare  I  trust  myself  with  more.  My  school 
children  are  already  coming  through  the 
Aaneyard  ;  I  hear  their  song — it  was  your 
own  long  ago  : 

"  Da  sind  die  Tage  lang  genuch, 
Da  sind  die  Nachtc  inilde. 

"Good-bye,  good-bye,  my  sister — my  dear 
sister. 

"  N.  D. 

"  Meran.  " 

"  Oh  !  let  us  hasten  thither  at  once," 
cried  Kate,  in  rapture.  "  Oh  !  dear  uncle, 
let  us  away  to  Meran  !  " 


"  Not  till  after  Tuesday,  Kate,"  whis- 
pered George,  passionately";  and  the  words 
covered  her  cheeks  with  blushes  as  she 
heard  them. 

_  The  reader  knows  now  all  that  we  care 
to  tell  him.  Time  was  when  story-tellers 
wound  up  with  the  kind  wish  that,  "if 
they  were  not  happy,  that  you  and  I  may 
be."  Nor  am  I  quite  certain  that  we  are 
wiser  in  our  vocation  than  when  those 
words  were  in  vogue. 

We  are  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  that 
we  have  inspired  an  interest  for  any  of  those 
characters  who  have  supported  the  minor 
parts  of  our  drama.  Should  such  good 
fortune  have  happily  attended  us,  let  us 
say,  once  for  all,  that  Messrs.  Haggerstone, 
Jekyl,  and  Purvis  yet  survive  ;  that  the 
Ricketts  family  are  in  excellent  health, 
autograph-gathering  and  duke-courting, 
poetizing  and  painting,  and  pilfering,  with 
all  the  ardor  of  youth,  untouched  by  years, 
and  unrestrained  by  conscience.  Lady  Hes- 
ter, too,  is  again  living  abroad,  and,  after 
trying  three  new  changes  of  religion,  is  in 
treaty  with  a  Heidelberg  professor  for  a 
"  spick-and-span  "  new  faith,  which  will 
transcend  everything  hitherto  known,  and 
make  even  Mormonism  ashamed  of  itself. 

As  for  Prince  Midchekoff,  he  and  my 
Lady  Norwood  are  the  delight  of  a  foreign 
city  which  shall  be  nameless,  and  their 
receptions  nightly  crowded  by  all  the 
fashionable  celebrities  and  distinguished 
visitors  of  that  favored  region. 


"  I  rode  Into  the  little  stable  yard  of  the  '  Lamb.'" 

[A  Day's  Ridk  -  Frontispiece,    p.  40T.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  PREPARE  TO   SEEK  ADVENTURES. 

It  has  been  said  that  any  man,  no  mat- 
ter how  small  and  insignilieant  the  ])ost  he 
may  have  filled  in  life,  who  will  faithfully 
record  the  events  in  which  he  has  borne  a 
share,  even  though  incapable  of  himself 
deriving  profit  from  the  lessons  he  has 
learned,  may  still  be  of  use  to  others — some- 
times a  gnide,  sometimes  a  warning.  I 
hope  this  is  true.  I  like  to  think  it  so,  for 
I  like  to  think  that  even  I — A.  S.  P. — if  I 
cannot  adorn  a  tale,  may  at  least  jjoint  a 
moral, 

Certain  families  are  remarkable  for  the 
way  in  which  peculiar  gifts  have  been 
transmitted  for  ages.  Some  have  been 
great  in  arms,  some  in  letters,  some  in 
statecraft,  displaying  in  successive  genera- 
tions the  same  high  qualities  which  had 
won  their  first  renown.  In  an  humble 
fashion,  I  may  lay  claim  to  belong  to  this 
category.  My  ancestors  have  been  apoth- 
ecaries for  one  hundred  and  forty  odd 
years.  Joseph  Potts,  "drug  and  condi- 
ment man,"  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  at  Lower  Liffey  Street,  No.  87;  and 
to  be  remembered  passingly,  has  the  name 
of  Mr.  Addison  amongst  his  clients;  the 
illustrious  writer  having,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, a  peculiar  fondness  for  "  Potts's  lina- 
ture,"  whatever  that  may  have  been;  for 
the  secret  died  out  with  my  distinguished 
forefather.  There  was  Michael  Joseph 
Potts,  "hcensed  for  chemicals,"  in  Mary's 
Abbey,  about  thirty  years  later;  and  so  we 
come  on  to  Paul  Potts  and  Son,  and  then 
toLauncelot  Peter  Potts,  "Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  to  his  Excellency  and  the  Irish 
Court,"  the  father  of  him  who  now  be- 
speaks your  indulgence. 

My  father's  great  misfortune  in  life  Avas 
the  ambition  to  rise  above  the  class  his 
family  had  adorned  for  ages.  He  had,  as 
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he  averred,  a  soul  above  senna,  and  a  des- 
tiny higher  than  black  drop.  He  had 
heard  of  a  tailor's  apprentice  becoming  a 
great  general.  He  had  himself  seen  a 
wig-maker  elevated  to  the  woolsack;  and 
he  kept  continually  repeating,  "Mine  is 
the  only  walk  in  life  that  leads  to  no  high 
rewards.  What  matters  it  whether  my 
mixtures  be  addressed  to  the  refined  organ- 
ization of  rank,  or  the  dura  ilia  rasorvtn — 
I  shall  live  and  die  an  apothecary.  From 
every  class  are  men  selected  for  honors  save 
mine,  and  though  it  should  rain  baronet- 
cies, the  bloody  hand  would  never  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a  compounding  chemist." 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  make  of  Alger- 
non Sydney,  Mr.  Potts?"  would  Say  one  of 
his  neighbors.  "  Bring  him  up  to  your 
own  business?  A  first-rate  connection  to 
start  with  in  life." 

"My  own  business,  sir?  I'd  rather  see 
him  a  chimney-sweep." 

"But,  after  all,  Mr.  Potts,  being,  so  to 
say,  at  the  head  of  your  profession " 

"It  is  not  a  profession,  sir.  It  is  not 
even  a  trade.  High  science  and  skill  have 
long  since  left  our  insulted  and  outraged 
ranks;  we  are  mere  commission  agents  for 
the  sale  of  patent  quackeries.  What  re- 
spect has  the  world  any  longer  for  the 
great  phials  of  ruby,  and  emerald,  and 
marine  blue,  which,  at  nightfall,  were  once 
the  magical  emblems  of  our  mysteries,  seen 
afar  through  the  dim  mists  of  louring 
atmospheres,  or  throwing  their  lurid  glare 
upon  tlie  passers-by?  What  man,  now, 
would  have  the  courage  to  adorn  his  surgery 
— I  sujipose  you  would  ]irefer  I  should  call 
it  a 'shop' — with  skeleton  fii^hes,  snakes, 
or  a  stufl'ed  alligator?  Who,  in  this  age  of 
chemical  infidelity,  Avould  surmount  his 
door  with  the  ancient  symbols  of  our  art — 
the  golden  pestle  and  mortar?  Why,  sir, 
I'd  as  soon  go  forth  to  apply  leeches  on  a 
herald's  tabard,  or  a  suit  of  Milan  mail. 
And  what  have  they  done,  sir?  "  he  would 
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ask,  with  a  roused  indignation — "  wliat 
have  they  done  by  their  reforms":'  In  invad- 
ing the  "mystery  of  medicine,  tliey  have 
mined  its  prestige.  The  precious  drops 
you  once  regarded  as  the  essence  of  an 
elixir  vita6,  and  whose  elhcacy  lay  in  your 
faith,  are  now  so  much  strychnine,  or  cre- 
osote, which  you  take  with  fear  and  think 
over  with  foreboding." 

I  suppose  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  that 
perversity  which  seems  a  great  element  in 
human  nature,  that,  exactly  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  my  father's  dislike  to  his  profession, 
was  my  fondness  for  it.  I  used  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  stealing  into  the  la- 
boratory, watching  intently  all  the  curious 
proceedings  tliat  went  on  there,  learning 
the  names  and  properties  of  the  various 
ingredients,  the  gases,  the  minerals,  the 
salts,  the  essences;  and  altliough,  as  may 
be  imagined,  science  took,  in  these  narrow 
regions,  none  of  her  loftiest  flights,  they 
were  to  me  the  most  marvelous  and  high- 
soaring  efforts  of  human  intelligence.  I 
was  just  at  that  period  of  life — the  first 
opening  of  adolescence — when  fiction  and 
adventure  have  the  strongest  hold  upon 
our  nature,  my  mind  filled  Avith  the  mar- 
vels of  Eastern  romance,  and  imbued  with 
a  sentiment,  strong  as  any  conviction,  that 
I  was  destined  to  a  remarkable  life.  I 
passed  days  in  dreamland — what  I  should 
do  in  this  or  that  emergency;  how  rescue 
myself  from  such  a  peril;  how  profit  by 
such  a  stroke  of  fortune;  by  what  arts  resist 
the  machinations  of  this  adversary;  how 
conciliate  the  kind  favor  of  that.  In  the 
wonderful  tales  that  I  read,  frequent  men- 
tion was  made  of  alchemy  and  its  marvels; 
now,  the  search  was  for  some  secret  of 
endless  wealth;  now,  it  was  for  undying 
youth  or  undecayiug  beauty;  wliile,in  other 
stories,  I  read  of  men  who  had  learned  how 
to  read  the  thoughts,  trace  the  motives, 
and  ultimately  sway  .  the  hearts  of  their 
fellow-men,  till  life  became  to  them  a  mere 
field  for  the  exercise  of  their  every  will 
and  caprice,  throwing  happiness  and  misery 
about  them  as  the  humor  inclined.  The 
strange  life  of  the  laboratory  fitted  itself 
exactly  to  this  phase  of  my  mind. 

The  Avonders  it  displayed,  the  endless 
combinations  and  transformations  it  effect- 
ed, were  as  marvelous  as  any  that  imagi- 
native fiction  could  devise;  but  even  these 
wore  nothing  compared  to  the  mysterious 
influence  of  the  place  itself  upon  my  ner- 
vous system,  particularly  when  I  found 
myself  there  alone.  In  the  tales  with  which 
my  head  was  filled,  many  of  them  the  wild 
fancies  of  Grimm,  Hofl'man,  or  Musseus, 
nothing   was  more    common  than  to  read 


how  some  eager  student  of  the  black  art, 
deep  in  the  mystery  of  forbidden  knowl- 
edge, had,  by  some  chance  combination, 
by  some  mere  accidental  admixture  of  this 
ingredient  with  that,  suddenly  arrived  at 
the  great  seciiet,  that  terrible  mystery 
which  for  centuries  and  centuries  had 
evaded  human  search.  How  often  have  I 
watched  the  ihiid  as  it  boiled  and  bubbled 
in  the  retort,  till  I  thought  the  air  globules, 
as  they  came  to  the  surface,  observed  a 
certain  rhythm  and  order.  Were  these 
words?  "Were  they  symbols  of  some  hidden 
virtue  in  the  liquid?  Were  there  intelli- 
gences to  whom  these  could  speak,  and  thus 
reveal  a  wondrous  history?  And  then,  again, 
with  what  an  intense  etigerness  have  I  gazed 
on  the  lurid  smoke  that  arose  from  some 
smelting  mass,  now  fancying  that  the 
vapor  was  about  to  assume  form  and  sub- 
stance, and  now  imagining  that  it  lingered 
lazily,  as  though  waiting  for  some  cabalistic 
word  of  mine  to  give  it  life  and  being? 
How  heartily  did  I  censure  the  folly  that 
had  ranked  alchemy  amongst  the  absur- 
dities of  human  invention.  Vv'hy  rather 
had  not  its  facts  been  treasured  and  its 
discoveries  recorded,  so  that,  in  some 
future  age  a  great  intelligence,  arising, 
might  classify  and  arrange  them,  showing, 
at  least,  what  Avere  practicable,  and  what 
Avere  only  evasive.  Alchemists  were,  cer- 
tainly, men  of  pure  lives,  self-denying 
and  humble.  They  made  their  art  no 
stepX)ing-stone  to  Avorldly  advancement  or 
success,  they  sought  no  favor  from  princes, 
nor  any  popularity  from  the  people;  but, 
retired  and  estranged  from  all  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world,  followed  their  one 
pursuit,  imnoticed  and  unfriended.  How 
cruel,  therefore,  to  drag  them  forth  from 
their  lonely  cells,  and  expose  them  to  the 
gaping  crowd  as  devil-worshipers  !  How 
inhuman  to  denounce  men  whose  only 
crimes  Avere  lives  of  solitude  and  study  ! 
The  last  words  of  Peter  von  Vordt,  burned 
for  a  wizard,  at  Haarlem,  in  1306,  were, 
"Had  they  left  this  poor  head  a  little 
longer  on  my  shoulders,  it  Avouldhave  done 
more  for  human  happiness  than  all  this 
bonfire  ! " 

How  rash  and  presumptuous  is  it,  be- 
sides, to  set  doAvn  any  fixed  limits  to  man's 
knowledge  !  Is  not  every  age  an  advance 
upon  its  predecessors,  and  are  not  the 
commonest  acts  of  our  present  civilization 
perfect  miracles  as  compared  with  the 
usages  of  our  ancestors  ?  But  why  do 
I  linger  on  this  theme,  which  I  only  intro- 
duce to  illustrate  the  temper  of  my  boyish 
days  ?  As  I  grew  older,  books  of  chivalry 
and  romance  took  possession  of  my  mind. 
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and  my  passion  grew  for  lives  of  adventure. 
Of  all  kinds  of  existence,  none  seemed 
to  me  so  enviable  as  that  of  those  men,  who, 
regarding  life  as  a  vast  ocean,  hoisted  sail, 
and  sot  forth,  not  knowing  nor  caring 
whither,  but  trusting  to  their  own  manly 
spirit  for  extrication  out  of  whatever  diflfi- 
culties  might  beset  them.  Wliat  a  Jiarrow 
tiling,  after  all,  was  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion, with  all  its  forms  and  conventionali- 
ties, with  its  gradations  of  rank  and  its 
orders  !  How  hoiieless  for  the  adven- 
turous spirit  to  war  with  the  stem  disci- 
pline of  an  age  that  marshaled  men  in 
ranks  like  soldiers,  and  told  that  each 
could  only  rise  by  successive  steps  !  How 
often  have  I  wondered  was  there  any  more 
of  adventure  left  in  life  !  Were  there 
incidents  in  store  for  him  who,  in  ihe  true 
spirit  of  an  adventurer,  should  go  in  search 
of  them  ?  As  for  the  newer  Avorlds  of 
Australia  and  America,  they  did  not 
possess  for  me  much  charm.  No  great 
association  linked  them  with  the  past ;  no 
echo  came  out  of  them  of  that  heroic  time 
of  feudalism,  so  peopled  with  heart-stirring 
characters.  The  life  of  the  bush,  or  the 
prairie  had  its  incidents,  but  they  were 
vulgar  and  commonplace  ;  and  worse,  the 
associates  and  companions  of  them  were 
more  vulgar  still.  Hunting  down  Pawnees 
or  buffaloes  was  as  mean  and  ignoble  a 
travesty  of  feudal  adventure  as  were  the 
gold  diggings  at  Bendigo  of  the  learned 
labors  of  the  alchemist.  The  perils  were 
unexciting;  the  rewards  prosaic- and  com- 
monplace. No.  I  felt  that  Europe — in 
some  remote  regions — and  the  East — in 
certain  less  visited  tracts — must  be  the 
scenes  best  suited  to  my  hopes.  With  con- 
siderable labor  I  could  spell  my  way  through 
a  German  romance,  and  I  saw,  in  the 
stories  of  Fouque,  and  even  of  Goethe,  that 
there  still  survived  in  the  mind  of  Ger- 
many many  of  the  features  which  gave  the 
coloring  to  a  feudal  ])eriod.  There  was,  at 
least,  a  dreamy  indifference  to  the  present, 
a  careless  abandonment  to  what  the  hour 
might  bring  fortli,  so  long  as  the  dreamer 
Avas  left  to  follow  out  his  fancies  m  all 
their  mysticism,  that  lifted  men  out  of 
the  vulgarities  of  this  work-o'-day  woi'ld  ; 
and  I  longed  to  see  a  society  where  learning 
consented  to  live  upon  the  humblest  pit- 
tance, and  beauty  dwelt  unflattcrcd  in 
obscurity. 

I  was  now  entering  upon  mtmhood,  and 
my  father — having,  with  that  ambition 
so  natural  to  an  Irish  ]iarent  who  aspires 
highly  for  his  only  son,  destined  me  for  the 
bar — made  me  a  student  of  Trinity  Collece, 
Dublin. 


What  a  shock  to  all  the  romance  of  my 
life  were  the  scenes  into  which  I  now  was 
thrown  !  With  hundreds  of  companions 
to  choose  from,  I  found  not  one  congenial 
to  me.  The  reading  men,  too  deeply  bent 
upon  winning  honors,  would  not  waste 
a  thought  upon  what  could  not  advance 
their  chances  of  success.  The  idle,  only 
eager  ^to  get  through  their  career  unde- 
tected in  their  ignorance,  passed  lives  of 
wild  excess  or  stupid  extravagance. 

What  v/as  I  to  do  amongst  such  asso- 
ciates ?  What  I  did  do — avoid  them,  shun 
them,  live  in  utter  estrangement  from  all 
their  haunts,  their  ways,  and  themselves. 
If  the  proud  man  who  has  achieved  success 
in  life  encounters  immense  difficulties 
when,  separating  himself  from  his  fellows, 
he  acknowledges  no  companionship,  nor 
admits  any  to  his  confidence,  it  may  be 
imagined  what  nmst  be  the  situation  of 
one  who  adopts  this  isolation  without  any 
claim  to  superiority  whatever.  As  can 
easily  be  supposed,  I  Avas  the  butt  of 
my  fellow-students,  the  subject  of  many 
sarcasms  and  practical  jokes.  The  whole 
of  my  freshman  year  was  a  martyrdom. 
I  hacf  no  peace,  was  rhymed  on  by  poet- 
asters, caricatured  by  draughtsmen,  till 
the  name  of  Potts  became  proverbial  for 
all  that  was  eccentric,  ridiculous,  and 
absurd. 

Curran  has  said,  "  One  can't  draw  an 
indictment  against  a  nation:""  in  the  same 
spirit  did  I  discover,  "  One  cannot  fight 
his  whole  division."'  For  a  while  I  believe 
I  experienced  a  sort  of  heroism  in  my  soli- 
tary state;  I  felt  the  spirit  of  a  Coriolanus 
in  'my  heart,  and  muttered,  "  I  banish 
you!"  but  this  self-supplied  esteem  did 
not  last  long,  and  I  fell  into  a  settled  mel- 
ancholy. The  horrible  truth  was  gradu- 
ally forcing  its  way  slowly,  clearly,  througli 
the  mists  of  my  mind,  tliat  there  might  be 
something  in  all  this  sarcasm,  and  I  can 
remember  to  this  hour  the  day — ay,  and 
the  very  place  —  wlierein  the  questions 
flashed  across  me  :  Is  my  liair  as  limp,  my 
nose  as  long,  my  back  as  arched,  my  eyes 
as  green  as  they  have  pictured  them  ?  Do 
1  drawl  so  fearfully  in  my  speech?  Do  1 
drag  my  heavy  feet  along  so  ungracefully  ? 
Good  heavens^!  have  they  possibly  a  gi  am 
of  fact  to  sustain  all  this  fiction  against  me  ? 

And  if  so — horrible  thought — am  I  tiie 
stuff'  to  go  forth  and  seek  adventures  ?  Oh, 
the  ineffable*  bitterness  of  this  reflection  ! 
I  remember  it  in  all  its  anguish,  and  even 
now,  after  years  of  such  experiences  as  have 
befallen  fcAv  men,  I  can  recall  the  pain  it 
cost  me.  AVhile  I  was  yet  in  the  paroxysm 
of  that  sorrow  which   assured  mc  that  I 
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was  not  made  for  doiiglity  deeds,  nor  to 
captivate  some  fair  princess,  I  chanced  to 
fall  upon  a  little  German  volume  entitled 
"  Wald  AVandelungen  und  Abenlheiire,  von 
Heinrich  Stebbe."  Forest  rambles  and  ad- 
ventures, and  of  a  student,  too  !  for  so  Herr 
Stebbe  announces  himself,  in  a  short  intro- 
duction to  the  reader.  I  am  not  going  into 
any  account  of  his  book.  It  is  in  Voss's 
Leipzig  Catalogue,  and  not  unworthy  of 
l)erusal  by  those  who  are  sutKciently  imbued 
with  Germanism  to  accept  the  changeful 
moodsof  a  mystical  mind,  with  all  its  vision- 
ary glimpses  of  light  and  shade,  its  doubts, 
fears,  hopes  and  fancies,  in  lieu  of  real  inci- 
dents and  actual  events.  Of  adventures,prop' 
erly  speaking,  he  had  none.  The  people  he 
met,  the  scenes  in  which  he  bore  his  part, 
were  as  commonplace  as  need  he.  The  whole 
narrative  never  soared  above  that  bread-and- 
butter  life  —  Butter-brod  Leben  —  which 
Germany  accepts  as  romance;  but  meanwhile 
the  reflex  of  whatever  passed  around  him 
in  the  narrator's  own  mind  was  amusing  ; 
so  ingeniously  did  he  contrive  to  interweave 
the  imaginary  Avith  tlie  actual,  throwing  over 
the  most  ordinary  pictures  of  life  a  sort  of 
haz}'  indistinctness — meet  atmosphere  for 
mystical  creation. 

If  I  did  not  always  sympathize  v/ith  him 
in  his  brain-wrought  wanderings,  I  never 
ceased  to  take  pleasure  in  his  description 
of  scenery,  and  the  heartfelt  delight  he  ex- 
perienced in  journeying  tlirough  a  world  so 
beautiful  and  so  varied.  There  was  also  a 
little  woodcut  frontispiece  which  took  my 
fancy  much,  representing  him  as  he  stood 
leaning  on  his  horse's  mane,  gazing  rap- 
turously on  the  Elbe,  from  one  of  the  cliffs 
off  the  Saxon  Switzerland.  How  peaceful 
he  looked,  witli  his  long  hair  waving  gi-ace- 
fully  on  his  neck,  and  liis  large  soft  eyes 
turned  on  the  scene  beneath  him  !  His 
clasped  hands,  as  they  lay  on  the  horse's 
mane,  imparted  a  sort  of  repose,  too,  that 
seemed  to  say,  "  I  could  linger  here  ever  so 
long."  Nor  was  the  horse  itself  without  a 
significance  in  the  picture  :  he  was  a  long- 
maned,  long-tailed,  patient-looking  beast, 
well  befitting  an  enthusiast,  who  doubtless 
took  but  little  heed  of  how  he  went  or  where. 
If  his  lazy  eye  denoted  lethargy,  his  broad 
feet  and  short  legs  vouched  for  his  sure-foot- 
cdness. 

Why  should  not  I  follow  Stcbbe's  ex- 
ample ?  Surely  there  was  nothing  too  ex- 
alted or  extravagant  in  his  plan  of  life.  It 
was  sim})ly  to  see  the  world  as  it  was,  with 
the  aid  of  such  combinations  as  a  fertile 
fancy  could  contribute  ;  not  to  distort 
events,  but  to  arrange  them,  Just  as  the 
landscape  painter  in  the  license  of  his  craft 


moves  that  massive  rocK  more  to  the  fore- 
gr.ound,  and  throws  that  stone  pine  a  little 
farther  to  the  left  of  his  canvas.  There 
was,  indeed,  nothing  to  prevent  my  trying 
the  experiment.  Ireland  was  jiot  less 
rich  in  })ictures(pie  scenery  than  Germany, 
and  if  she  boasted  no  such  mighty  stream 
as  the  Elbe,  the  banks  of  the  Bliick  water 
and  the  Nore  were  still  full  of  woodland 
beauty  ;  and,  then,  there  was  lake  scenery 
unrivaled  throughout  Europe. 

I  turned  to  Stebbe's  narrative  for  details 
of  his  outfit.  His  horse  he  bought  at  Nord- 
heim  for  tAVo  hundred  and  forty  gulden — 
about  ten  pounds  ;  his  saddle  and  knap- 
sack cost  him  a  little  more  than  forty  shil- 
lings ;  with  his  map,  guide-book,  com])ass 
and  some  I'ttle  extras,  all  were  comprised 
within  tv.'Cnty  pounds  sterling— surely  not 
too  costly  an  equipage  for  one  who  was  ad- 
venturing on  a  sea  wide  as  the  world  itself. 

As  my  trial  was  a  mere  experiment,  to  be 
essayedon  the  most  limited  scale,  I  resolved 
not  to  buy,  but  only  hire,  a  horse,  taking 
him  by  the  day,  so  that,  if  any  change  of 
mind  or  purpose  supervened,  I  should  not 
find  myself  in  any  embarrassment. 

A  fond  uncle  had  just  left  me  a  legacy  of 
a  hundred  pounds,  which,  besides,  was  the 
season  of  the  long  vacation  ;  thus  did  every 
thing  combine  to  favor  the  easy  execution 
of  a  plan  which  I  had  determined  forthwith 
to  imt  into  practice. 

'•'  Something  quiet  and  easy  to  ride,  sir, 
you  said  ? "  repeated  Mr.  Dycer  after  me, 
as  I  entered  his  great  establishment  for  the 
sale  and  hire  of  horses.  "Show  the  gen- 
tleman four  hundred  and  twelve." 

"  Oh,  heaven  forbid  ! "  I  exclaimed,  in 
my  ignorance  ;  "  such  a  number  would  only 
confuse  me." 

"  You  mistake  me,  sir,"  blandly  inter- 
posed the  dealer  ;  "I  meant  the  horse  that 
stands  at  that  number.  Lead  him  out,  Tim. 
He's  gentle  as  a  lamb,  sir,  and,  if  you  find 
he  suits  3'ou,  he  can  be  had  for  a  song — I 
mean  a  ten-pound  note." 

"  Has  he  a  long  mane  and  tail  ?  "  I  asked, 
eagerly. 

"  Tlie  longest  tail  and  the  fullest  mane  I 
oversaw.  But  here  he  comes."  And  with 
the  word,  there  advanced  towards  us,  at  a 
sort  of  easy  amble,  a  small-sized,  cream- 
colored  horse,  with  white  mane  and  tail. 
KnoAving  nothing  of  horseflesh,  I  was  fain 
to  content  myself  with  such  observations 
as  other  studies  might  supply  me  with  ;  and 
so  I  closely  examined  his  head,  which  was 
largely  developed  in  the  frontal  regions, 
with  moral  qualities  fairly  displayed.  He 
had  memory  large,  and  individuality  strong; 
norAvaswit,  if  it  exist  in  the  race,  deficient. 
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Orer  the  orbital  region  tlie  depressions  were 
deep  enough  to  contain  my  closed  fist,  and 
when  1  reniarlved  upon  them  to  tlie  groom, 
he  said,  "  'Tis  his  teeth  will  tell  you  tlic 
rayson  of  that :  "  a  remark  which  I  suspect 
was  a  sarcasm  ujion  my  general  ignorance. 

I  liked  the  creature's  eye.  It  was  soft, 
mild  and  contemplative  ;  and,  although 
not  remarkable  for  brilliancy,  possessed  a 
subdued  luster  that  promised  well  for  tem- 
per and  disposition. 

"Ten  shillings  a  day — make  it  three 
half-crowns  by  the  week,  sir.  You'll  never 
hit  upon  the' like  of  him  again,"  said  the 
dealer,  hurriedly,  as  he  passed  me,  on  his 
other  avocations. 

"Better  not  lose  him,  sir;  he's  well 
known  at  Batty's,  and  they'll  have  him  in 
the  circus  again,  if  they  see  him.  Wish 
you  saw  him  with  his  fore-legs  on  a  table, 
ringing  the  bell  for  his  breakfast." 

"I'll  take  him  by  the  week;  though, 
probably,  a  day  or  two  will  be  all  I  shall 
need. " 

"  Four  hundred  and  twelve  for  Mr. 
Potts,"  Dycer  screamed  out.  "'  Shoes  re- 
moved, and  to  be  ready  in  the  morning." 


CHAPTER   11. 


BLONDEL   AND   I   SET   OUT. 


I  HAD  heard  and  read  frecpiently  of  the 
exhilarating  sensations  of  horse  exercise. 
My  fellow-students  were  full  of  stories  of 
the  hunting-field  and  the  race-course. 
Wherever,  indeed,  a  horse  figured  in  a  nar- 
rative, there  was  an  almost  certainty  of 
meeting  some  incident  to  stir  the  blood 
and  warm  up  enthusiasm.  Even  the  pass- 
ing glimpses  one  caught  of  sporting  prints 
in  shop- windows  were  suggestive  of  the 
pleasure  imparted  by  a  noble  and  chival- 
rous pastime. 

I  never  closed  my  eyes  all  night,  revolv- 
ing such  thoughts  in  my  head.  I  had  so 
worked  up  my  enthusiasm,  that  I  felt  like 
one  who  is  about  to  cross  the  frontier  of 
some  new  land  where  people,  language, 
ways,  and  habits  are  all  unknown  to  bim. 
"Bv  this  hour  to-morrow  night,"  thought 
I,  "I  shall  be  in  the  land  of  strangers, 
who  have  never  seen,  nor  so  much  as  heard 
of  me.  There,  will  invade  no  traditions 
of  the  scoffs  and  gibes  I  have  so  long  en- 
dured ;  none  will  have  received  the  dis- 
paraging estimate  of  my  abilities,  which 
my  class-fellows  love  to  propagate  ;  I  shall 
simply  be  the  traveler  who  arrived  at  sun- 


down mounted  on  a  cream-colored  palfrey — 
a  stranger,  sad-looking,  but  gentle  withal, 
of  courteous  address,  blandly  demanding 
lodging  for  the  night.  "Look  to  my 
horse,  ostler,"  shall  I  say,  as  I  enter  the 
honeysuckle-covered  porch  of  the  inn. 
"  Blondel" — I  will  call  him  Blondel — "is 
accustomed  to  kindly  usage."  With  what 
quiet  dignity,  the  repose  of  a  conscious 
position,  do  I  follow  the  landlord  as  he 
shows  me  to  my  room.  It  is  humble,  but 
neat  and  orderly.  I  am  contented.  I  tell 
him  so.  I  am  sated  and  wearied  of  luxury; 
sick  of  a  gilded  and  glittering  existence. 
I  am  in  search  of  repose  and  solitude.  I 
order  my  tea  :  and,  if  1  ask  the  name  of 
the  village,  I  take  care  to  show  by  my  in- 
attention that  I  have  not  heard  the  answer, 
nor  do  I  care  for  it. 

Now  I  should  like  to  hear  how  they  arc 
canvassing  me  in  the  bar,  and  what  they 
think  of  mo  in  the  stable.  I  am,  doubt- 
less, a  peer,  or  a  peer's  eldest  son.  I  am  a 
great  writer,  the  wondrous  jwet  of  the  day; 
or  the  pre-Eaphaelite  artist  ;  or  I  am  a 
youth  heart-broken  by  infidelity  in  love  ; 
or,  mayhap,  a  dreadful  criminal.  I  liked 
this  last  the  best,  the  interest  was  s'o  in- 
tense ;  not  to  say  that  there  is,  to  men  who 
are  not  constitutionally  courageous,  a 
strong  pleasure  in  being  able  to  excite  ter- 
ror in  others. 

But  I  hear  a  horse's  feet  on  the  silent 
street.  I  look  out.  Day  is  just  breaking. 
Tim  is  holding  Blondel  at  the  door.  My 
hour  of  adventure  has  struck,  and  noise- 
lessly descending  the  stairs,  I  issue  forth. 

"lie  is  a  trifle  tender  on  the  fore-feet, 
your  honor,"  said  Tim,  as  I  mounted, 
"  but  when  you  get  him  off  the  stones  on 
a  nice  piece  of  soft  road,  he'll  go  like  a 
four-year  old." 

"But  he  is  young,  Tim,  isn't  he  ?"  I 
asked,  as  I  tendered  hnu  my  half-crown. 

"Well,  not  to  tell  your  honor  a  lie,  he 
is  not,"  said  Tim,  with  the  energy  of  a 
man  whose  veracity  had  cost  him  little  less 
than  a  spasm. 

"  How  old  would  you  call  hini,  tlien  ?" 
I  asked  in  that  affected  case  that  seemed 
to  say,  "Not  that  it  matters  to  me  if  he 
were  Methuselah." 

"I  couldn't  come  to  his  age  exactly, 
your  honor,"  he  replied,  "  but  1  remember 
seeing  liim,  fifteen  years  ago,  dancing  a 
hornpipe,  more  by  token  for  his  own  bene- 
fit ;  it  was  at  Cooke's  Circus,  in  Abbey 
Street,  and  there  wasn't  a  hair's  difference 
between  him  now  and  then,  exce}>t,  per- 
haps, that  he  had  a  star  on  the  forehead, 
where  you  just  see  the  mark  a  little  darker 
now. "' 
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"But  thiit  is  a  star,  plain  enough,''  said 
I,  half  vexed. 

"  AVell,  it  is,  and  it  is  not,"'  muttered 
Tim,  doggedly,  for  he  was  not  (|uite  satis- 
fied witli  my  right  to  disagree  with  him. 

"He's  gentle,  at  all  events?''  I  said, 
more  confidently. 

"  He's  a  lamb  ! "  replied  Tim.  "  If  yon 
were  to  see  the  way  he  lets  the  Turks 
run  over  his  back,  when  he's  wounded  in 
Timour  the  Tartar,  you  wouldn't  believe 
he  was  a  livin'  baste." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  said  I,  caressing  him. 
He  turned  his  mild  eye  upon  me,  and  we 
Avere  friends  from  that  hour. 

What  a  glorious  morning  it  was,  as  I 
gained  tlie  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  en- 
tered one  of  those  shady  alleys  that  lead  to 
the  foot  of  the  Dublin  mountains  !  The 
birds  were  opening  their  morning  hymn, 
and  the  earth,  still  fresh  from  the  night 
dew,  sent  up  a  thousand  delicious  perfumes. 
The  road  on  either  side  was  one  succession 
of  handsome  villas  or  ornamental  cottages, 
whose  grounds  were  laid  out  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  landscape  gardening.  There  were 
but  few  persons  to  be  seen  at  that  early 
hour,  and  in  the  smokeless  chimneys  and 
closed  shutters  I  could  read  that  all  slept — 
slept  in  that  luxurious  hour  when  nature 
unveils,  and  seems  to  revel  in  the  sense  of 
unregarded  loveliness.  "Ah,  Potts,"  said 
I,  "thou  hast  chosen  the  wiser  part ;  thou 
wilt  see  the  world  after  thine  own  guise, 
and  not  as  others  see  it."  Has  my  reader 
not  often  noticed  that  in  a  picture  galler}^ 
the  sligiitest  change  of  place,  a  move  to  the 
left  or  right,  a  cliance  approach  or  retreat, 
suffices  to  make  what  seemed  a  hazy  con- 
fusion of  color  and  gloss  a  rich  and  beauti- 
ful picture  ?  So  is  it  in  the  actual  world; 
and  just  as  much  depends  on  the  point 
from  which  objects  are  viewed.  Do  not  be 
discouraged,  then,  by  the  dark  aspects  of 
events.  It  may  be  that,  by  the  slightest 
move  to  this  side  or  to  that,  some  unlooked- 
for  sunlight  shall  slant  down  and  light  up 
all  the  scene.  Thus  musing,  I  gained  a 
little  grassy  strip  that  ran  along  tlie  road- 
side, and,  gently  touching  Blondel  v.'ith  my 
heel,  he  broke  out  into  a  delightful  canter. 
The  motion,  so  easy  and  swimming,  made 
it  a  perfect  ecstasy  to  sit  there  floating  at 
will  through  the  thin  air,  with  a  moving 
l)anorama  of  wood,  water,  and  mountain 
around  me. 

Emerging  at  length  from  the  thickly 
wooded  plain,  I  began  the  ascent  of  the 
Three  Rock  Mountain,  and,  in  my  slacken- 
ed speed,  liad  full  time  to  gaze  upon  the 
bay  beneath  me,  broken  with  many  a 
promontory,  backed  by  the  broad   bluff  of 


I  Howth,    and    the   more   distant   Lambay. 

I  No,  it  is  not  finer  than  Naples.  I  did  not 
say  it  was  ;  but.  seeing  it  as  I  then  saw  it, 
i  thought  it  could  not  he  surjiassed.  In- 
deed, I  went  further,  and  defied  Naples  in 
this  fashion  : 

Tliougli  no  volcano's  lurid  light 
Over  thy  bluo  sea  steals  along. 

Nor  Pi'sca tor  beguiles  the  night 
With  cadence  of  his  simple  song; 

Tliough  none  of  dark  Calabria's  daughters 

With  tinkling  hite  Ihy  echoes  wake, 
Miiigliiig  their  voices  with  the  waters, 
As  'neath  tlie  j-row  the  ripples  break; 

Although  no  cliffs,  with  myrtle  crown'd, 
Reflected  in  thy  tide  are  seen, 

Nor  olives,  bending  to  the  ground, 
Relieve  the  laurel's  darker  green; 

Yet— yet 

Ah,  there  was  the  difficulty — I  had  begun 
with  the  plaintiff,  and  I  really  hadn't  a 
word  to  say  for  the  defendant ;  and  so,  vot- 
ing com})arisons  odious,  I  set  forward  on 
my  journey. 

As  I  rode  into  Enniskerry  to  breakfast,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  overhearing  some 
very  flattering  comments  upon  Blondel, 
which  rather  consoled  me  for  some  less 
laudatory  remarks  upon  my  own  horseman- 
ship. By  the  way,  can  there  possil)ly  be  a 
more  ignorant  sarcasm  than  to  say  a  man 
rides  like  a  tailor  ?  Why,  of  all  trades, 
who  so  constantly  sits  straddle-legged  as  a 
tailor  ?  and  yet  he  is  the  especial  mark  of 
this  impertinence. 

I  puslied  briskly  on  after  breakfast,  and 
soon  found  myself  in  the  deep  shady 
woods  that  lead  to  the  Dargle.  I  hurried 
through  the  i)icturesque  demesne,  associ- 
ated as  it  was  Vvith  a  thousand  little  vulgar 
incidents  of  city  junketings,  and  rode  on 
for  the  Glen  of  the  Downs.  Blondel  and  I 
had  now  established  a  most  admirable  un- 
derstanding with  each  other.  It  was  a  sort 
of  reciprocity  by  which  /  bound  myself 
never  to  control  Mm,  he  in  turn  con- 
senting not  to  unseat  me.  He  gave  the  in- 
itiative to  the  system,  by  setting  off  at  his 
pleasant  little  rocking  canter  wlienever  he 
chanced  upon  a  bit  of  favorable  ground, 
and  invariably  pulled  up  when  the  road  was 
stony  and  uneven  ;  thus  showing  me  that 
he  was  a  beast  with  what  Lord  Brougham 
would  call  "  a  wise  discretion."  In  like 
manner  he  would  halt  to  pluck  any  stray 
ears  of  wild  oats  that  grew  along  the  hedge 
sides,  and  occasionally  slake  his  thirst  at 
convenient  streamlets.  If  I  dismounted  to 
v\'alk  at  iiis  side,  he  moved  along  unheld. 
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]us  head  almost  touching  my  elbow,  and 
his  plaintive  blue  eye  mildly  heaming  on 
me  with  an  expression  that  almost  spoke — 
nay,  it  did  speak.  I'm  sure  I  felt  it,  as 
though  I  could  swear  to  it,  whispering: 
'*'  Yes,  Potts,  two  more  friendless  creatures 
than  ourselves  are  not  easy  to  find.  The 
world  wants  not  either  of  us  ;  not  that  we 
abuse  it,  despise  it,  or  treat  it  ungenerously 
— rather  the  reverse,  we  incline  favorably 
towards  it,  and  would,  occasion  serving, 
l)efriend  it — but  we  are  not,  so  to  say,  '  of 
it.'  There  may  be,  here  and  there,  a  luan 
or  a  horse  that  M^ould  understand  or  ap- 
preciate us,  but  they  stand  alone — they  are 
not  belonging  to  classes.  They  are,  like 
ourselves,  exceptional."  If  his  expression 
said  this  much,  there  was  much  unspoken 
melancholy  in  his  sad  glance,  also,  which 
seemed  to  say:  "  What  a  deal  of  sorrow 
could  I  reveal  if  I  might — what  injuries — 
whatwi'ong — what  cruel  misconceptions  of 
my  nature  and  disposition — what  mistaken 
notions  of  my  character  and  intentions  ! 
What  pretentious  stupidity,  too,  have  I 
seen  preferred  before  me — creatures  with, 
.mayhap,  a  glossier   coat  or   a  more   silky 

forelock "   "Ah,  Blondel,  take  courage 

— men  are  just  as  ungenerous,  just  as  err- 
ing !  "  "  Not  that  I  have  not  had  my  tri- 
umphs, too,"  he  seemed  to  say,  as,  cocking 
his  ears,  and  ambling  with  a  more  elevated 
toss  of  the  head,  his  tail  would  describe  an 
arch  like  a  waterfall ;  "no  salmon-colored 
silk  stockings  danced  sarabands  on  my  back; 
I  was  always  ridden  in  the  Haute  Ecole  by 
Monsieur  I'Etrior  himself,  the  stately  gen- 
tleman in  jack-boots  and  long-waisted 
dress-coat,  whose  five  minutes  no  persua- 
sive bravos  could  ever  prolong."  I  thought 
— nay,  I  was  certain  at  times — that  I  could 
read  in  his  thoughtful  face  the  painful  sor- 
rows of  one  who  had  outlived  pojoular  favor, 
and  who  had  survived  to  see  himself  sup- 
planted and  dethroned. 

There  are  no  two  destinies  wdiich  chime 
in  so  well  together  as  that  of  him  who  is 
beaten  down  by  sheer  distrust  of  himself, 
and  that  of  the  man  who  has  seen  better 
days.  Although  the  one  be  just  entering  on 
life,  while  the  other  is  going  out  of  it,  if 
they  meet  on  the  threshold,  they  stop  to 
form  a  friendship.  Now,  though  Blondel 
was  not  a  man,he  supplied  to  my  f riendless- 
ness  the  place  of  one. 

The  sun  was  near  its  setting,  as  I  rode 
down  the  little  hill  into  the  village  of  Ash- 
ford,  a  picturesque  little  spot  in  the  midst 
of  mountains,  and  with  a  bright  clear  stream 
bounding  through  it,  as  fearlessly  as  though 
in  all  the  liberty  of  open  country.  I  tried 
to  make  my  entrance  what  stage  people  call 


effective.  I  threw  myself,  albeit  a  little 
jaded,  into  an  attitude  of  easy  indifference, 
slouched  my  hat  to  one  side,  and  suffered 
the  sprig  of  laburnum,  with  which  1  had 
adorned  it,  to  droop  in  graceful  guise  over 
one  shoulder.  The  villagers  stiired;  some 
saluted  me;  and  taken,  perhaps,  by  the  cool 
acquiescence  of  my  manner,  as  I  returned 
the  courtesy,  seemed  well  disposed  to  believe 
me  of  some  note. 

I  rode  into  the  little  stable-yard  of  the 
"Lamb"  and  dismounted.  I  gave  up  my 
horse,  and  walked  into  the  inn.  I  don't 
know  how  others  feel  it — I  greatly  doubt  if 
they  will  have  the  honesty  to  tell — but,  for 
myself,  I  confess  that  I  never  entered  an 
inn  or  an  hotel  without  a  most  uncomfort- 
able conflict  within:  a  struggle  made  up  of 
two  very  antagonistic  impulses — the  wish 
to  seem  something  important,  and  a  lively 
terror  lest  the  pretense  should  turn  out  to  be 
costly.  Thus  swayed  by  opposing  motives, 
I  sought  a  compromise  by  assuming  that  I 
was  incog. — for  the  present  a  nobody,  to  be 
treated  without  any  marked  attention,  and 
to  Avhom  the  acme  of  respect  would  be  a 
seeming  indifference. 

"  Wliat  is  your  village  called?"  I  said, 
carelessly,  to  the  waiter,  as  he  laid  the 
cloth. 

"  Ashford,  your  honor.  'Tis  down  in 
all  the  books,"  ansYfercd  the  waiter. 

"Is  it  noted  for  anything,  or  is  there 
anything  remarkable  in  the  neighbor- 
hood?" 

"  Indeed,  there  is,  sir,  and  plenty. 
There's  Glenmalure  and  the  Devil's  Glen; 
and  there's  Mr.  Snow  Malone's  place,  that 
everybody  goes  to  see;  and  there's  the  fishing 
of  Doyle's  river — trout,  eight,  nine,  maybe 
twelve,  pounds'  weight;  and  there's  Mr. 
Reeve's  cottage — a  Swiss  cottage  belike — 
at  Kinmacreedy;  but,  to  be  sure,  there 
must  be  an  order  for  that." 

"  I  never  take  mucli  trouble,"  I  said,  in- 
dolently. "  Whom  have  you  got  in  the 
house  at  present  ?" 

"  There's  young  Lord  Keldrum,  sir,  and 
two  more  Avith  him,  for  the  fishing  ;  and 
the  next  room  to  you  here,  there's  Father 
Dyke,  from  Inistiogo,  and  he's  going,  by  the 
same  token,  to  dine  with  the  lord  to-dav.'' 

"Don't  mention  to  his  lordship  that  I 
am  here,"  said  I,  hastily.  "  I  desire  to  be 
quite  unknown  down  here."  The  waiter 
promised  obedience,  without  vouchsafing 
any  misgivings  as  to  the  possibility  of  his 
disclosing  what  he  did  not  know. 

To  his  question  as  to  my  dinner,  I  care- 
lessly said,  as  if  I  were  in  a  West-end  club, 
"Never  mind  soup — a  little  fish — a  cutlet 
and  a  partridge.     Or  order  it  yourself — I 
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am  indifferent."  The  waiter  h:ul  scarcely 
left  the  room  when  I  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  voices  so  close  to  me  as  to  seem  at 
my  side.  They  came  from  a  little  wooden 
balcony  to  the  adjoining  room,  which,  by 
its  pretentious  bow- window,  I  recognized 
to  be  the  state  apartment  of  the  inn,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Keldrum  and 
his  party.  They  were  talking  :i\vay  in  that 
gay,  rattling,  discursive  fashion  very  young 
men  do  amongst  each  other,  and  discussed 
fishing-flies,  the  neighboring  gentlemen's 
seats,  and  the  landlady's  niece. 

"By  the  way,  Kel,"  cried  one,  "  it  was 
in  your  visit  to  the  bar  that  you  met  your 
priest,  wasn't  it  ?"" 

'*'  Yes  ;  I  offered  him  a  cigar,  and  we  be- 
gan to  chat  together,  and  so  1  asked  him 
to  dine  with  us  to-day." 

"  And  he  refused  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  he  has  since  changed  his 
mind,  and  sent  a  message  to  say  he'll  be 
with  us  at  eight." 

"  r  should  like  to  see  your  father's  face, 
Kel,  when  he  heard  of  your  entertaining 
the  Reverend  Father  Dyke  at  dinner." 

'•  Well  I  suppose  he  would  say  it  was  car- 
rying conciliation  a  little  too  far;  but,  as  the 
adage  says,  A  la  guerre " 

At  this  juncture,  another  burst  in 
amongst  tliem,  calling  out,  "You'd  never 
gness  who's  just  arrived  here,  in  strict 
incog.,  and  having  bi'ibed  Mike,  the  waiter, 
to  silence.     Burgovne  !" 

"  Not  Jack  Burgoyne  ?" 

"Jack  himself.  I  had  the  portrait  so 
correctly  drawn  by  the  waiter,  that  there's 
no  mistaking  him — the  long  hair,  green 
complexion,  sheepish  look,  all  perfect.  He 
came  on  a  hack,  a  little  cream-colored  pad 
he  got  at  Dycer's,  and  fancies  he's  quite 
unknown." 

"'  What  can  he  be  up  to  now  ?" 

"I  think  I  have  it,"  said  his  lordship. 
"  Courtenay  has  got  two  three-year-olds 
down  here  at  his  uncle's,  one  of  them  un- 
der heavy  engagements  for  the  spring 
meetings.  Master  Jack  has  taken  a  run 
down  to  have  a  look  at  them.. 

"By  Jove,  Kel,  you're  right!  he's  al- 
ways wide-awake,  and  that  stupid,  leaden- 
eyed  look  he  has,  has  done  him  good  ser- 
vice in  the  world." 

"I  say,  old  Oxley,  shall  we  dash  in  and 
unearth  him  ?  Or  shall  v/e  let  him  fancy 
that  we  know  nothing  of  his  being  here 
at  all." 

"What  does  Hammond  say  ?" 

"  I'd  say,  leave  him  to  himself,"  replied 
a  deep  voice  ;  "  you  can't  go  and  see  him, 
without  asking  him  to  dinner  ;  and  he'll 
walk  into  us  after,  do  what  we  will." 


surely,    if  we   don't    play,"  said 
Why  he'd  screw 


"  Not, 
Oxley. 

"  Wouldn't  he  though 
a  bet  out  of  a  bisho])." 

"  I'd  do  with  him  as  Tomkinson  did," 
said  his  lordship;  "he  had  him  down  at 
his  lodge  in  Scotland,  and  he  bet  him  liftv 
pounds  that  he  couldn't  j)ass  a  week  with- 
out a  wager.  Jack  booked  the  bet  and  won 
it,  and  Tomkinson  franked  the  company." 

"  What  an  artful  villain  my  countcrixirt 
must  be  !"  I  said.  I  stared  in  the  glass  to 
see  if  I  could  discover  the  sheepislmess 
they  laid  such  stress  on.  I  was  pale,  to  be 
sure,  and  my  hair  a  light  brown,  but  so 
was  Shelly's  ;  indeed,  there  was  a  Avild,  but 
soft,  expression  in  my  eyes  that  resembled 
his,  and  I  could  recognize  many  things  in 
our  natures  that  seemed  to  corresjiond.  It 
was  the  poetic  dreaminess,  tlie  lofty  ab- 
stractedness from  all  the  petty  cares  of 
evcry-day  life,  which  vulgar  people  set 
down  as 'simplicity  ;  and  thus — 

"The  soaring  thoughts  that  reached  tlie  stars, 
Seemed  ignorance  to  tliem." 

As  I  uttered  the  consolatory  lines,  I  felt 
two  hands  firmly  pressed  over  my  eyes, 
while  a  friendly  voice  called  cut,  "Found 
out,  old  fellow  ! — run  fairly  to  earth  ! " 
"Ask  him  if  he  knows  you,"  whispered 
another,  but  in  a  voice  I  could  catch. 

"Who  am  I,  Jack?"  cried  the  fir?t 
speaker. 

"Situated  as  I  nov/  am,"  I  replied,  "1 
am  unable  to  ju'onouncc  ;  but  of  one  thing 
J  am  assured— I  am  certain  I  am  not  called 
Jack." 

The  slow  and  measured  intonation  of  my 
voice  seemed  to  electrify  them,  for  my 
captor  relinquished  his  hold  and  fell  back, 
while  the  two  others,  after  a  few  seconds 
of  blank  surprise,  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter  :  a  sentiment  which  the  other 
could  not  refrain  from,  wdiile  he  struggled 
to  mutter  some  words  of  a]iology. 

"Perhaps  I  can  explain  your  mistake," 
I  said,  blandly.  "I  am  supposed  to  be 
extremely  like  the  Prince  of  Salms  Hokin- 
shauven " 

"No.  no!*'  burst  in  Lord  Keldrum, 
whose  voice  I  recognized,  "  we  never  saw 
the  prince.  The  blunder  of  the  waiter  led 
us  into  this  embarrassment.  We  fancied 
you  were " 

"Mr.  Burgoyne,''  I  chimed  in. 

"Exactly;  Jack  Burgoyne.  But  you're 
not  a  bit  like  him." 

"  Strange,  then  ;  but  I'm  constantly  mis- 
taken for  him,  and,  when  in  London,  I'm 
actually  persecuted  by  people  calling  out, 
'When  did  you  come  up,  Jack?'     'Where 
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do  you  hang  out?'  '  How  long  do  yon  stay?' 
'  Dine  with  me  to-day — to-morrow — Satur- 
day!' and  so  on.  And  altliougli,  as  1  liavo 
remarked,  these  are  only  so  many  embar- 
rassments for  me,  they  all  sho.v  liow  popu- 
lar must  bo  my  prototype."  I  had  pur- 
posely made  this  speech  of  mine  a  little 
long,  for  I  saw  by  the  disconcerted  looks 
of  the  party  that  they  did  not  see  how  to 
wind  up  ''the  situation,"  and,  like  all 
awkward  men,  I  grew  garrulous  where  I 
ought  to  have  been  silent.  While  I  ram- 
bled on.  Lord  Keldrum  exchanged  a  word 
or  two  with  one  of  his  friends;  and,  as  I 
finished,  he  turned  towards  me,  and,  with 
an  air  of  much  courtesy,  said — 

''  We  owe  you  every  apology  for  this  in- 
trusion, and  hope  you  will  pardon  it. 
There  is,  however,  but  one  way  in  which 
we  can  certainly  feel  assured  that  we  have 
your  forgiveness — that  is,  by  your  joining 
us.  I  see  that  your  dinner  is  in  prepara- 
tion, so  pray  let  me  countermand  it,  and 
say  that  you  are  our  guest." 

"  Lord  Keldrum,"  said  one  of  the  party, 
presenting  the  s])eaker.  "  My  name  is 
Hammond,  and  this  is  Captain  Oxley,  Cold- 
stream Guards.'' 

I  saw  that  this  move  required  an  ex- 
change of  "ratifications,  and  so  I  bowed, 
and  said,   "Algernon  Sydney  Potts." 

"There  are  Staffordshire  Pottses?"' 

"No  relation,"  I  said,  stifily.  It  was 
Hammond  who  made  the  remark,  and  with 
a  sneering  manner  that  I  could  not  abide. 

"Well,  Mr.  Potts,  it  is  agreed,"  said 
Lord  Keldrum,  with  his  peculiar  urbanity, 
"  v/e  shall  see  you  at  eight.  No  dressing. 
You'll  find  us  in  this  fishing  costume  you 
see  now." 

I  trust  my  readei*,  who  has  dined  out 
any  day  he  pleased,  and  in  any  society  he 
has  liked,  these  years  past,  will  forgive  me 
if  I  do  not  enter  into  any  detailed  account 
of  my  reasons  for  accepting  this  invitation. 
Enough  if  I  freely  own  that  to  me,  A.  S. 
Potts,  such  an  unexpected  honor  was  about 
the  same  surprise  as  if  I  had  been  an- 
nounced governor  of  a  colony,  or  bishop  in 
a  new  settlement. 

"At  eight  sharp,  Mr.  Potts." 

"The  next  door  down  the  passage." 

"Just  as  you  are,  remember,"  were  the 
three  parting  admonitions  with  which  they 
left  me. 


CHAPTER  in. 

TRUTn   NOT   ALWAYS   IN  WINE. 

Who  has  not  experienced  the  charm  of 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  Avheii,  totally  re- 


moved from  all  the  accidents  of  his  station, 
the  circumstance  of  his  fortune,  and  his 
other  belongings,  he  has  taken  his  place 
amongst  perfect  strangers,  and  been  esti- 
mated by  the  claims  of  his  own  individu- 
ality? Is  it  not  this  which  gives  the  almost 
ecstasy  of  our  first  tour — our  first  journey? 
There  arc  none  to  say,  "AVho  is  this  Potts 
that  gives  himself  these  airs?"  "What  pre- 
tension has  he  to  say  this,  or  order  that?" 
"What  would  old  JPeter  say  if  he  saw  his 
son  to-day?  "  with  all  the  other  "  What-has- 
the-world-come-tcs  ?  "  and  "  What-are-we 
to-see-nexts?"  I  say  it  is  with  a  glorious 
sense  of  indejiendence  that  one  sees  himself 
emancipated  from  all  these  restraints,  and 
recognizes  his  freedom  to  be  that  which 
nature  lias  made  him. 

As  I  sat  on  Lord  Kcldrum's  left — Father 
Dyke  vi-as  on  his  right — was  I  in  any  real 
quality  other  than  I  ever  am?  AVas  my  na- 
ture different,  my  voice,  my  manner,  my 
social  tone,  as  I  received  all  the  bland  at- 
tentions of  my  courteous  host?  And  yet, 
in  my  heart  of  hearts,  I  felt  that  if  it  were 
known  to  that  polite  company  I  was  the 
son  of  Peter  Potts,  'pothecary,  all  my  con- 
versational courage  would  have  failed  me. 
I  would  not  have  dared  to  assert  fifty 
things  I  now  declared,  nor  vouched  for  a 
hundred  that  I  as  assuredly  guaranteed.  If 
I  had  had  to  carry  about  me  traditions  of 
the  shop  in  Mary's  Abbey,  the  laboratory, 
and  the  rest  of  it,  how  could  I  have  had 
the  nerve  to  discuss  any  of  the  topics  on 
which  I  now  pronounced  so  authoritatively? 
And  yet,  these  were  all  accidents  of  my  ex- 
istence— no  more  me  than  was  the  color  of 
his  whiskers  mine  who  vaccinated  me  for 
cow-pox.  The  man  Potts  was  himself 
through  all;  he  was  neither  compounded  of 
senna  and  salts,  nor  amalgamated  with 
sarsaparilla  and  the  acids;  but  by  the  cruel 
laws  of  a  harsh  conventionality  it  was  de- 
creed otherwise,  and  the  trade  of  the  father 
descends  to  the  son  in  every  estimate  of  all 
he  does,  and  says,  and  thinks.  The  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  I  was  now  to  feel 
in  the  success  I  obtained  in  this  company. 
I  was,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  "  Der 
Herr  Potts  selbst,  nicht  nach  seiiien  Bege- 
benheiten  " — the  man  Potts,  not  the  crea- 
ture of  his  belongings. 

The  man  thus  freed  from  his  "antece- 
dents," and  owning  no  "relatives,"  f^els 
like  one  to  whom  a  great,  a  most  unlimited, 
credit  has  been  opened,  in  matter  of  opin- 
ion. Not  reduced  to  fashion  his  sentiments 
by  some  su])posed  standard  becoming  his 
station,  he  roams  at  Avill  over  the  broad 
prairie  of  life,  enough  if  he  can  show  cause 
why  he  says  this  or  thinks  that,  without 
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having  to  defend  himself  for  his  parentage, 
and  the  phice  lie  was  born  in.  Little  won- 
der if,  with  such  a  sum  to  my  credit,  I 
drew  largely  on  it;  little  wonder  if  I  were 
dogmatical  and  demonstrative;  little  won- 
der if,  when  my  reason  grew  wearied  with 
facts,  J  reposed  on  my  imagination  in 
fiction. 

Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  I  only 
became  what  I  have  set  down  here  after  an 
excellent  dinner,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  champagne,  and  no  small  share  of  claret, 
strong-bodied  enough  to  please  the  priest. 
From  the  moment  wo  sat  down  to  table,  I 
conceived  for  him  a  sort  of  distrust.  He 
was  painfully  polite  and  civil;  he  had  a  soft 
slippery,  Chire  accent;  but  there  was  a 
malicious  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  showed  he 
was  by  nature  satirical.  Perhaps  because 
wc  were  more  reading  men  than  the  others 
that  it  was  we  soon  found  ourselves  pitted 
against  each  other  in  argument,  and  this 
not  u]ion  one,  but  upon  every  possible  topic 
that  turned  up.  Hammond,  I  found,  also, 
stood  by  the  priest;  0x1  ey  was  my  backer; 
and  his  lordship  j)layed  umpire.  Dyke 
was  a  shrewd,  sarcastic  dog  in  his  way,  but 
he  had  no  chance  with  me.  How  merci- 
lessly I  treated  his  Church! — he  pushed  me 
to  it — what  an  expose  did  I  make  of  the 
Pope  and  his  government,  with  all  their 
extortions  and  cruelties!  how  ruthlessly  I 
showed  them  up  as  the  sworn  enemies  of 
all  freedom  and  enlightenment!  The  priest 
never  got  a?igry.  He  was  too  cunning  for 
that,  and  he  even  laughed  at  some  of 
my  anecdotes,  of  which  I  related  a  great 
many. 

"Don't  be  so  hard  on  him.  Potts,"  whis- 
pered my  lord,  as  the  day  wore  on  ;  "he's 
not  one  of  us,  you  know  !  " 

This  speech  put  me  into  a  flutter  of  do- 
light.  It  was  not  alone  that  he  called  me 
Potts,  but  there  was  also  an  acceptance  of 
me  as  one  of  his  own  set.  We  were,  in  fact, 
henceforth  nous  autres.  Enchanting  rec- 
ognition, never  to  be  forgotten  1 

"  But  what  would  you  do  with  us  ?  "  said 
Dyke,  mildly  remonstrating  against  some 
severe  measures  we  of  the  landed  interest 
might  be  yet  driven  to  resort  to. 

"  I  don't  know — that  is  to  say — I  have 
not  made  up  my  mind  whether  it  Avere  bet- 
ter to  make  a  clearance  of  you  altogether, 
or  to  bribe  you." 

"  Bribe  us  by  all  means,  then  !  "said  he, 
with  a  most  serious  earnestness. 

"  Ah  !  but  could  we  rely  upon  you  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  That  would  greatly  deiiend  upon  the 
price." 

"  I'll  not  haggle  about  terms,  nor  Fm 


'  sure  would  Keldrum,"  said  I,  nodding  over 
I  to  his  lordship. 

"  You  are  only  just  to  me,  in  that,"  said 
I  he,  smiling. 

j      "  That's  all  fine  talking  for  you  fellows 

who  had  the  luck  to  be  first  on  the  list,  but 

what  are  poor  devils  like  Oxley  and  myself 

I  to  do  ?  "  said  Hammond.    "  Taxation  comes 

j  down  to  second  sons." 

!      "And  the  Times  says  that's  all  right/' 

added  Oxley. 

"  And  I  say  it's  all  wrong ;  and  I  say 
more,"  I  broke  in — "  I  say  that,  of  all  the 
tyrannies  of  Europe,  I  know  of  none  like 
that  newspaper.  Why,  sir,  whose  station, 
I  would  ask,  nowadays,  can  exem})t  him 
from  its  impertinent  criticisms  ?  Can  Kel- 
drum say  —  can  I  say  —  that  to-morrow 
or  next  day  we  shall  not  be  arraigned  for 
this,  that,  or  t'other  ?  I  choose,  for  in- 
stance, to  manage  my  estate — the  pro])erty 
that  has  been  in  my  family  for  centuries — 
the  acres  that  have  descended  to  us  by 
grants  as  old  as  Magna  Charta.  I  desire, 
for  reasons  that  seem  sufficient  to  myself, 
to  convert  arable  into  grass  land.  I  say  to 
one  of  my  tenant-farmers — it's  Hedgeworth 
— no  matter,  I  shall  not  mention  names, 

but  I  say  to  him " 

"  I  know  the  man,"  broke  in  the  priest ; 
"you  mean  Hedgeworth  Davis,  of  Mount 
Davis." 

"No,  sir,  I  do  not,"  said  I,  angrily,  for 

I  resented  this  attempt  to  run  me  to  earth. 

"Hedgeworth  !  Hedgeworth  !      It  ain't 

that  fellow  that  was  in  the  Rifles;  the  second 

battalion,  is  it  ?  "  said  Oxley. 

"  1  repeat,"  said  I,  "  that  I  will  mention 
no  names." 

"  My  mother  had  some  relatives — Hedge- 
worths  :  they  were  from  Herefordshire. 
How  odd.  Potts,  if  we  should  turn  out  to 
be  connections  !  you  said  that  these  people 
were  related  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  hope,"  I  said,  angrily,  "  that  I  am 
not  bound  to  give  the  birth,  parentage  and 
education  of  every  man  whose  name  I  may 
mention  in  conversation.  At  least,  I  would 
protest  that  I  have  not  prepared  myself  for 
such  a  demand  upon  my  memory." 

"  Of  course  not.  Potts.  It  Avonld  be  a 
test  no  man  could  submit  to,"  said  his  lord- 
ship. * 

"  That  Hedgeworth,  who  was  in  the 
Rifles,  exceeded  all  the  fellows  I  ever  met 
in  drawing  the  long  bow.  There  was  no 
country  he  had  not  been  in,  no  army  he 
had  not  served  with  ;  he  was  related  to 
every  celebrated  man  in  Europe  ;  and,  af- 
ter all,  it  turned  out  that  his  father  was  an 
attorney  at  Market  Harborough,  and  sub- 
affent  to  one  of  our  fellows  who  had  some 
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property  there.-'  This  was  said  by  Ham- 
mond, who  directed  the  speech  entirely 
to  me. 

"Confound  the  Hedgeworths,  all  to- 
gether, "  Oxley  broke  in.  ' '  They  have 
carried  us  miles  away  from  what  we  were 
talking  of." 

This  was  a  sentiment  that  met  my  heart- 
iest concurrence,  and  I  nodded  in  friendly 
recognition  to  the  speaker,  and  drank  olf 
my  glass  to  his  health. 

''  Who  can  give  us  a  song  ?  I'll  back  his 
reverence  here  to  be  a  vocalist,"'  cried  Ham- 
mond. And  sure  enough,  Dyke  sang  one 
of  the  national  melodies  Avitli  great  feeling 
and  taste.  Oxley  followed  with  something 
in  less  perfect  taste,  and  we  all  grew  very 
jolly.  -Then  there  came  a  broiled  bono  and 
some  deviled  kidneys,  and  a  warm  brew 
which  Hammond  himself  concocted — a 
most  insidious  liquor,  which  had  a  strong- 
odor  of  lemons,  and  was  compounded,  at 
the  same  time,  of  little  else  than  rum  and 
sugar. 

There  is  an  adage  that  says  "  in  vino 
Veritas,"  which  I  shrewdly  suspect  to  be 
a  great  fallacy  :  at  least,  as  regards  my 
own  case,  I  know  it  to  be  totally  inapplic- 
able. I  am,  in  my  sober  hours — and  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  exceptions  from  such 
are  of  the  rarest — one  of  the  most  veracious 
of  mortals  ;  indeed,  in  my  frank  sincerity, 
I  have  often  given  offense  to  those  who 
like  a  courteous  hypocrisy  better  than  an 
ungraceful  truth.  Whenever,  by  any 
chance,  it  has  been  my  ill-fortune  to  trans- 
gress these  limits,  there  is  no  bound  to  my 
imagination.  There  is  nothing  too  extra- 
vagant or  too  vainglorious  for  me  to  say 
of  myself.  All  the  strange  incidents  of 
romance  that  I  have  read,  all  the  travelers' 
stories,  newspaper  accidents,  adventures 
by  sea  and  land,  Avonderful  coincidences, 
unexpected  turns  of  fortune,  I  adapt  to 
myself,  and  coolly  relate  them  as  personal 
experiences.  Listeners  have  afterwards 
told  me  that  I  possess  an  amount  of  con- 
sistence, a  verisimilitude  in  these  narratives 
perfectly  marvelous,  and  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  I  myself 
must,  for  the  time  being,  be  the  dupe  of 
my  own  imagination.  Indeed,  I  am  sure 
such  must  be  the  true  Explanation  of  this 
curious  fact.  How,  in  any  other  mode, 
explain  the  rash  wagers,  absurd  and  impos- 
sible engagements  I  have  contracted  in  such 
moments,  backing  myself  to  leap  twenty- 
three  feet  on  the  level  sward  ;  to  dive  in 
six  fathoms  water  and  fetch  up  heaven 
knows  what  of  shells  and  marine  curiosities 
from  the  bottom  ;  to  ride  tlie  most  un- 
manageable of  horses  ;  and,  single-handed 


and  unarmed,  to  fight  the  fiercest  bulldog 
in  England  ?  Then,  as  to  intellectual 
feats,  what  have  I  not  engaged  to  ijcrform! 
Sums  of  mental  arithmetic  ;  whole  news- 
papers committed  to  memory  after  one 
reading  ;  verse  compositions,  on  any 
theme,  in  ten  languages  ;  and  once  a  writ- 
ten contract  to  compose  a  whole  opera, 
with  all  the  scores,  within  twenty-four 
hours.  To  a  nature  thus  strangely  con- 
stituted, wine  was  a  perfect  magic  wand, 
transforming  a  poor,  weak,  distrustful 
modest  man  into  a  hero  ;  and  yet,  even 
with  such  temptations,  my  excesses  were 
extremely  rare  and  unfrequent.  Are  there 
many,  I  would  ask,  that  could  resist  the 
passport  to  such  a  dreamland,  with  only 
the  penalty  of  a  headache  the  next  morn- 
ing ?  Some  one  would,  perhaps,  suggest 
that  these  were  enjoyments  to  pay  forfeit 
on.  W^ell,  so  they  were  ;  but  I  must  not 
anticipate.     And  now  to  my  tale. 

To  Hammond's  brew  there  succeeded  one 
by  Oxley,  made  after  an  American  receipt, 
and  certainly  both  fragrant  and  insinuat- 
ing, and  tiien  came  a  concoction  made  by 
the  priest,  which  he  called  "  Father  Hosey's 
jDride."  It  was  made  in  a  bowl,  and  drunk 
out  of  lemon-rinds,  ingeniously  fitted  into 
the  wine-glasses.  I  remember  no  other 
particulars  about  it,  though  I  can  call  to 
mind  much  of  the  conversation  that  pre- 
ceded it.  How  I  gaA^e  a  long  historical 
account  of  my  family,  that  we  came  origin- 
ally from  Corsica,  the  name  Potts  being  a 
corruption  of  Pozzo,  and  that  we  were  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  celebrated  diplomatist, 
Pozzo  di  Borgo.  Our  unclaimed  estates  in 
the  island  were  of  fabulous  value,  but  in 
asserting  my  right  to  them  I  should  accept 
thirteen  mortal  duels,  the  arrears  of  a  hun- 
dred and  odd  years  unscored  off,  in  antici- 
pation of  which  I  liad  at  one  time  taken 
lessons  from  Angelo  in  fencing,  wliicli  led 
to  the  celebrated  challengethcy  miglit  have 
read  in  Galignani,  where  I  offered  to  meet 
any  swordsman  in  Europe  for  ten  thousand 
napoleons,  giving  choice  of  the  weapon  to 
my  adversary.  With  a  tear  to  the  memory  of 
the  poor  French  colonel  that  I  killed  at 
Sedan,  I  turned  the  conversation.  Being 
in  France,  I  incidentally  mentioned  some 
anecdotes  of  military  life,  and  how  I  had 
invented  the  rifle  called  after  Minie's  name, 
and,  in  a  moment  of  good-nature,  given 
that  excellent  fellow  my  secret. 

"I  will  say,"  said  1,  "that  Minie  has 
shown  more  gratitude  than  some  others 
nearer  h-ome,  but  we'll  talk  of  rifled  cannon 
another  time." 

In  an  episode  about  bear-shooting,  I 
mentioned   the  Emperor   of   Russia,   i)oor 
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dear  Nicholas,  and  told  ho^  we  had  once 
exchanged  horses,  mine  being  more  strong- 
boned  and  a  weight-carrier,  his  a  light 
Caucasian  mare,  of  ])urcst  breed,  the  "dam 
of  that  creature  you  may  see  below  in  the 
stable  now,''  said  I,  carelessly.  "  '  Come 
and  see  me  one  of  these  days.  Potts,'  said 
he,  in  parting  ;  '  come  and  pass  a  week 
with  me  at  Constantinople.'  This  was  the 
first  intimation  he  had  ever  given  of  his 
project  against  Turkc}',  and  when  I  told  it 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  his  reraavk  was 
a  muttered  '  Strange  fellow.  Potts — knows 
everything  !"  though  he  made  no  reply  to 
me  at  the  time." 

It  was  somewhere  about  this  period  that 
the  priest  began  with  what  struck  me  as 
an  attempt  to  outdo  me  as  a  stor^'-teller, 
an  effort  I  should  have  treated  with  the 
most  contemptuous  indifference  but  for 
the  amount  of  attention  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  others.  N^or  was  this  all ;  but  ac- 
tually I  perc  ived  that  a  kind  of  rivalry 
was  attempted  to  be  established,  so  that  we 
were  jntted  directly  against  each  other. 
Amongst  the  other  self-delusions  of  such 
moments  was  the  profound  conviction  I 
entertained  that  I  was  master  of  all  games 
of  skill  and  address,  superior  to  IMajor  A. 
at  whist,  and  able  to  give  Staunton  a  pawn 
and  the  move  at  chess.  The  priest  was 
Just  as  vainglorious.  "  He'd  like  to  see 
thj  man  who'd  play  him  a  game  of  'spoiled 
five  '" — whatever  that  was — "  or  dra.ughts  ; 
ay,  or,  though  it  was  not  his  pride,  a  bit  of 
backgammon. '"' 

"  Done,  for  fifty  i^ounds  ;  double  on  the 
gammon  !  "  cried  I. 

"  Fifty  fiddlesticks  !  "  cried  he  ;  "  where 
would  you  or  I  find  as  many  shillings  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"  said  I,  an- 
grily. "  Am  I  to  suppose  that  you  doubt 
my  competence  to  risk  such  a  contemptible 
sum,  or  is  it  to  your  own  ability  alone  you 
would  testify  ?  " 

A  very  acrimonious  dispute  followed,  of 
which  I  have  no  clear  recollection.  I  only 
rememljer  how  Hammond  was  out-and-out 
for  the  priest,  and  Oxley  too  tipsy  to  take 
my  part  with  any  efficiency.  At  last — how 
arranged  I  can't  say — peace  was  restored, 
and  the  next  thing  I  can  recall  was  listen- 
ing to  Father  Dyke  giving  a  long,  and  of 
course  a  most  fabulous,  history  of  a  ring 
that  he  wore  on  his  second  finger.  It  was 
given  by  the  Pretender,  he  said,  to  his  un- 
cle, the  celebrated  Carmelite  monk,  Law- 
rence O'Keliy,  who  for  years  had  followed 
the  young  jirince's  fortunes.  It-  v/as  an 
onyx,  Avith  the  letters  C.  E.  S.  engraved 
on  it.  Keldrum  took  an  immense  fancy  to 
it  ;  he  protested  that  everything  that  at- 


tached to  that  unhappy  family  possessed  in 
his  eye  an  uncommon  interest.  "  If  you 
have  a  fancy  to  take  up  Potts's  wager,"  said 
he,  laugh ingh-,  "I'll  give  you  fifty  pounds 
for  your  signet  ring." 

The  priest  demurred — Hammond  inter- 
posed— then  there  was  more  discussion, 
now  warm,  now  jocose.  Oxley  tried  to 
suggest  something,  which  we  all  laughed 
at.  Keldrum  placed  the  backgammon 
board  meanwhile,  but  I  can  give  you  no 
clear  account  of  Avhat  ensued,  though  I 
I'emember  that  the  terms  of  our  wager  were 
committed  to  writing  by  Hammond,  and 
signed  by  Father  D.  and  myself,  and  in  the 
conditions  there  figured  a  certain  ring, 
guaranteed  to  have  belonged  to,  and  been 
worn  by,  his  Royal  Highness  Charles  Ed- 
ward, and  a  cream-colored  horse,  equally 
guaranteed  as  the  produce  of  a  Causasian 
mare  presented  by  the  late  Emperor  Nich- 
olas to  the  present  owner.  The  document 
was  witnessed  by  all  three,  Oxley's  name 
written  in  two  letters,  and  a  flourish. 

After  that,  I  played,  and  lost  ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PLEASANT   REFLECTIONS   ON   AWAKING, 

I  CAN  recall  to  this  very  hour  the  sen- 
sations of  headache  and  misery  with  which 
I  awoke  the  morning  after  this  debauch. 
Racking  pain  it  Avas,  with  a  sort  of  trem- 
ulous beating  all  through  the  brain,  as 
though  a  small  engine  had  been  set  to  work 
there,  and  that  })iston,  and  boiler,  and  con- 
necting rod  were  all  banging,  fizziug,  and 
vibrating  amid  my  fevered  senses.  I  was, 
besides,  much  puzzled  to  know  where  I  was, 
and  how  I  had  come  there.  Conti'oversial 
divinity,  genealogy,  horse-racing,  the  peer- 
age, and  "  double  sixes "  were  dancing  a 
wild  cotillon  through  my  brain  ;  and  al- 
though a  waiter  more  than  once  cautiously 
obtruded  his  bead  into  the  room,  to  see  if 
I  were  asleep,  and  as  guardedly  withdrew 
it  again,  I  never  had  energy  to  speak  to 
him,  but  la}'  passive  and  still,  Avaiting  till 
my  mind  might  clear,  and  the  cloud-fog 
that  obscured  my  faculties  might  be  wafted 
aAvay. 

At  last  —  it  was  toAvards  CA'cning  —  the 
man,  possibly  becoming  alarmed  at  my  pro- 
tracted lethargy,  moved  somcAvhat  briskly 
through  the  room,  and  with  that  amount 
of  noise  that  showed  he  meant  to  arouse 
me,  disturbed  chairs  and  fire-irons  indis- 
criminately. 

"Is  it  late  or  early  ?"  asked  I,  faintly. 
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"  'Tis  near  five,  sir,  and  a  beautiful  even- 
ing," said  he,  drawing  nigh,  with  tlie  air 
of  one  disposed  for  colloquy. 

I  didn't  exactly  like  to  ask  where  1  was, 
and  tried  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  a  little 
circumlocution.  "  I  sui^pose,"  said  I,  yawn- 
ing, "for  all  that  is  to  be  done  in  a  jjlace 
like  this,  when  up,  one  might  just  as  well 
stay  abed,  eh  ?  " 

"'Tis  the  snuggest  place,  anyhow,"  said 
he,  with  that  peculiar  disposition  to  agree 
with  you  so  characteristic  in  an  Irish 
waiter. 

"No  society  ?  "  sighed  I. 

"  No,  indeed,  sir." 

"  No  theater  ?  " 

"Deyil  a  one,  sir." 

"No  sport?" 

"  Yesterday  was  the  last  of  the  season, 
sir;  and  signs  on  it,  his  lordship  and  the 
other  gentlemen  was  off  immediately  after 
breakfast. " 

"You  mean  Lord — Lord "     A  mist 

was  clearing  slowly  away,  but  I  could  not 
yet  see  clearly. 

"  Lord  Keldrum,  sir;  a  real  gentleman 
every  inch  of  him." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  to  be  sure — a  very  old  friend 
of  mine,"  muttered  I.  "  And  so  he's  gone, 
is  he?" 

"Yes,  sir;  and  the  last  word  he  said 
was  about  your  honor." 

"  About  me — what  was  it  ?" 

"  AVell,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter, 
with  a  hesitating  and  confused  manner, 
"  I  didn't  rightly  understand  it ;  but  as 
well  as  I  could  catch  the  words,  it  was 
something  about  hoping  your  honor  had 
more  of  that  wonderful  breed  of  horses  the 
Emperor  of  Roosia  gave  you." 

"Oh  yes!  I  understand,"  said  I,  stop- 
ping him  abruptly.  "  By  the  way,  how  is 
Blondel  —  that  is,  my  horse  —  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  Well,  he  looked  fresh  and  hearty,  when 
he  went  off  this  morning  at  daylu'eak " 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  cried  I,  jumping 
up  in  my  bed.      "  Went  off  ?  where  to  ?  " 

"With  Father  Dyke  on  his  back  ;  and  a 
neater  hand  he  couldn't  wish  over  him. 
*  Tim,'  says  he  to  the  hostler,  as  he  mount- 
ed, 'there's  a  five-shilling  piece  for  you, 
for  hansel,  for  I  won  this  baste  last  night, 
and  you  must  drink  my  health  and  wish 
me  luck  with  him.'  " 

I  heard  no  more,  but  sinking  back  into 
the  bed,  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands, 
overcome  with  shame  and  misery.  All 
the  mists  that  had  blurred  my  faculties  had 
now  been  swept  clean  away,  and  the  wliole 
history  of  the  previous  evening  was  revealed 
before  me.     My  stupid  folly,   my  absurd 


boastfulncss,  my  egregious  story-telling — 
not  to. call  it  worse — were  all  there  ;  but — 
shall  I  acknowledge  it  ? — what  i)ained  me 
not  less  poignantly  was  the  fact  that  I 
ventured  to  stake  the  horse  I  had  merely 
hired,  and  actually  lost  him  at  the  play= 
table. 

As  soon  as  I  rallied  from  this  state  of 
self-accusation,  I  set  to  work  to  tliink 
how  I  should  manage  to  repossess  myself  of 
my  beast,  my  loss  of  which  might  be  con- 
verted into  a  felony.  To  follow  the  priest 
and  ransom  Blondel  was  my  first  care. 
Father  Dyke  would  most  jn'obably  not 
exact  an  unreasonable  price  ;  he,  of  course, 
never  believed  one  word  of  my  nonsensical 
narrative  about  Schamyl  and  the  Caucasus, 
and  he'd  not  revenge  upon  Potts  sober  the 
follies  of  Potts  tipsy.  It  is  true,  my  purse 
was  a  very  slender  one,  but  Blondel,  to  any 
one  unacquainted  with  his  pedigTee,  could 
not  be  a  costly  animal  ;  fifteen  pounds — 
twenty,  certainly — ought  to  buy  what  the 
priest  would  call  "  every  hair  on  his  tail." 

It  was  now  too  late  in  the  evening  to 
proceed  to  execute  the  measures  I  had 
resolved  on,  and  so  I  determined  to  lie 
still  and  ponder  over  them.  Dismissing 
the  waiter,  with  an  order  to  bring  me 
a  cup  of  tea  al:)out  eight  o'clock,  I  resumed 
my  cogitations.  They  were  not  pleasant 
ones  :  Potts  a  byword  for  the  most  out- 
rageous and  incoherent  balderdash  and 
untruth — Potts,  in  i\ic  Hue  and  Cry — Potts 
in  tlie  dock — Potts  in  the  pillory — Potts 
paragraphed  in  Punch — j^ortrait  of  Potts, 
price  one  jienny  ! — these  v/ere  only  a  few  of 
the  forms  in  which  the  descendant  of  the 
famous  Corsican  family  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo 
now  presented  himself  to  my  imagination. 

The  courts  and  quadrangles  of  Old 
Trinity  ringing  with  laughter,  the  coarse 
exaggerations  of  tasteless  scoffers,  the 
jokes  and  sneers  of  stupidity,  malice,  and 
all  uncharitableness,  rang  in  my  ears  as  if  I 
heard  them.  All  possible  and  impossible 
versions  of  the  incident  passed  in  review 
before  me  :  my  father,  driven  distracted 
by  impertinent  inquiries,  cutting  me  off 
with  a  shilling,  and  then  dying  of  mor- 
tification and  chagrin — rewards  offend  for 
my  apprehension — descriptions,  not  in  any 
way  flatteries,  of  my  personal  appearance — 
paragraphs  of  local  papers  hinting  that  the 
notorious  Potts  was  su])posed  to  have 
been  seen  in  our  neigl)orhood  yesterday, 
with  sly  suggestioiis  about  looking  after 
stable-doors,  etc.  I  could 
longer.  I  jumped  up 
violently. 

"  You  know  tliis  Father  Dyke,  waiter  ? 
In  what  part  of  the  country  does  lie  live  ?" 


bear    it    no 
and  rang  the  bell 
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"He's  parish  priest  of  Inistioge,"  said 
he  ;  "the  snuggest  place  in  tlio  whole 
county. " 

"  liow  far  from  this  may  it  he  ?  "' 

"  It's  a  matter  of  fivc-and-forty  miles  ; 
and,  by  the  same  tokeu,  he  said  he'd  not 
not  draw  bridle  till  ho  got  homo  to-night, 
for  there  "was  a  fair  at  Cirague  to-morrow, 
and  if  he  wasn't  pleased  with  tlic  baste  he'd 
sell  him  there." 

I  groaned  deeply,  for  here  was  a  new 
com])lication  entirely  unlooked  for.  "  You 
can't  i)ossibly  mean?'  gasped  I  out,  "  that 
a  respectable  clergyman  would  expose  for 
sale  a  horse  lent  to  him  casually  by  a 
friend  ? "  for  the  thought  struck  me  that 
this  protest  of  mine  should  be  thus  early 
on  record. 

The  waiter  scratched  his  head  and  looked 
confused.  Whether  another  version  of  the 
event  possessed  him,  or  that  my  cpiestion 
staggered  his  convictions,  I  am  unable  to 
say,  but  he  made  no  reply.  '"'  It  is  true," 
continued  I,  in  the  same  strain,  "that 
I  met  his  reverence  last  night  for  the  first 
time.  My  friend.  Lord  Keldrum,  made  us 
acquainted  ;  but  seeing  him  received  at  my 
noble  friend's  board,  I  naturally  felt,  and 
said  to  myself,  'The  man  Keldrum  admits 
to  his  table  is  the  equal  of  any  one.' 
Could  anything  be  more  reasonable  than 
that  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  sir  ;  nothing,"  said  the 
waiter,  obsequiously. 

"Well,  then,"  resumed  I,  "'some  day 
or  other  it  may  chance  that  you  Avill 
be  called  on  to  remember  and  recall 
this  conversation  between  us  ;  if  so,  it 
will  be  important  that  you  should  have 
a  clear  and  distinct  memory  of  the  fact, 
that  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  and 
asked  for  my  horse,  the  answer  you  made 

me    was What    was    the    answer    you 

made  me  ?  " 

"  The  answer  I  med  was  this,"  said  the 
fellow,  sturdily,  and  with  an  effrontery  I 
can  never  forget — "  the  answer  I  med  was, 
that  the  man  that  won  him  took  him  away." 

"You're  an  insolent  scoundrel,"  cried  I, 
boiling  over  with  passion,  "  and  if  you 
don't  ask  pai'don  for  this  outrage  on  your 
knees,  I'll  include  you  in  the  indictment 
for  conspiracy." 

So  far  from  proceeding  to  the  peniten- 
tial act  I  proposed,  the  fellow  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  left  the  room.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  I  could  recover  my 
wonted  calm  and  composure.  That  this 
rascal's  evidence  would  be  fatal  to  me  if 
the  question  ever  came  to  trial,  was  as  clear 
as  noonday;  not  less  clear  was  it  that  he 
knew  this  himself. 


"  I  must  go  back  at  once  to  town," 
thought  I.  "I  Avill  surrender  myself  to 
the  law.  If  a  comju'oinise  be  impossible,  I 
will  perish  at  the  stake." 

I  forgot  there  was  no  stake,  but  there 
were  wool-carding,  and  oakum-])icking,  and 
wheel-treading,  and  oyster-shell  jiounding, 
and  other  small  plays  of  this  nature,  in- 
finitely more  degrading  to  humanity  than 
all  the  cruelties  of  our  barbarous  ancestors. 

Now,  in  no  record  of  lives  of  adventure 
had  I  met  any  account  of  such  trials  as 
these.  The  Silvio  Pellicos  of  Pentonville 
are  yet  unwritten  martyrs.  Prison  dis- 
ciiDline  would  vulgarize  the  gi'andest  epic 
that  ever  was  conceived.  "  Anything 
rather  than  this,"  said  I  aloud.  "  Pro- 
scribed, outlawed,  hunted  down,  but  never, 
grey-coated  and  hairclipped,  shall  a  Potts 
be  sentenced  to  the  '  crank,'  or  blackholcd 
as  refractory! — Bring  me  my  bill,"  cried  I, 
in  a  voice  of  indignant  anger.  "  I  will  go 
forth  into  the  world  of-  darkness  and 
tempest — I  will  meet  the  storm  and  the 
hurricane;   better   all   the   conflict  of  the 

elements  than  man's — than  man's "     I 

wasn't  exactly  sure  what,  but  there  was  no 
need  of  the  word,  for  a  gust  of  wind  had 
just  flattened  my  umbrella  in  my  face  as  I 
issued  forth,  and  left  me  breathless,  as  the 
door  closed  behind  me. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    ROSAEY    AT    INISTIOGE. 

As  I  walked  onward  against  the  swoop- 
ing wind  and  the  plashing  rain,  I  felt  a 
sort  of  heroic  ardor  in  the  notion  of  breast- 
ing the  adverse  waves  of  life  so  boldly.  It 
is  not  every  fellow  could  do  this:  throw  his 
knapsack  on  his  shoulder,  seize  his  stick, 
and  set  out  in  storm  and  blackness.  No, 
Potts,  my  man;  for  downright  inflexibility 
of  purpose,  for  bold  and  resolute  action, 
you  need  yield  to  none.  It  was,  indeed,  an 
awful  nigiit;  the  thunder  rolled  and  crashed 
with  scarce  an  interval  of  cessation;  forked 
lightning  tore  across  the  sky  in  every 
direction;  while  the  wind  swe])t  through 
the  deep  glen,  smashing  branches  and 
uplifting  large  trees  like  mere  shrubs.  I 
was  soon  completely  drenched,  and  my 
soaked  clothes  hung  around  with  the  weight 
of  lead;  my  spirits,  however,  sustained  me, 
and  1  toiled  along,  occasionally  in  a  sort  of 
wild  bravado,  giving  a  cheer  as  the  thunder 
rolled  close  above  my  head,  and  trying  to 
sing,  as  though  my  heart  were  as  gay  and 
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my  spirits  as  light  as  in  an  hour  of  happiest 
abandonment. 

Jean  Panl  has  somcwliere  the  theory  that 
our  good  genius  is  attached  to  us  from  our 
birth  by  a  film  fine  as  gossamer,  and  which 
few  of  US  escape  rupturing  in  the  first 
years  of  youtli,  thus  throwing  ourselves  at 
once  without  chart  or  pilot  upon  the  broad 
ocean  of  life.  He,  however,  more  happily 
constituted,  who  feels  the  guidance  of  his 
guardian  spirit,  recognizes  the  benefits  of 
its  care,  and  tlie  admonitions  of  its  wisdom 
— he  is  destined  to  great  things.  Such  men 
discover  new  worlds  beyond  the  seas,  carry 
conquest  over  millions,  found  dynasties, 
and  build  up  empires;  they  whom  the  world 
regards  as  demigods  having  simply  the  wis- 
dom of  being  led  by  fortune,  and  not  sever- 
ing the  slender  thread  that  unites  them  to 
their  destiny.  Was  I,  Potts,  in  this  glorious 
category?  Had  the  lesson  of  the  great 
moralist  been  "such  a  warning  to  me  that  I 
had  preserved  the  filmy  link  unbroken?  I 
really  began  to  think  so;  a  certain  impulse, 
a  whispering  voice  within,  that  said,  "  Go 
on!"  On,  ever  onward!  seemed  to  be  the 
accents  of  that  fate,  which  had  great  things 
in  store  for  me,  and  would  eventually  make 
me  illustrious. 

No  illusions  of  your  own,  Potts,  no  phan- 
tasmagoria of  your  own  poor  heated  fancy, 
must  wile  you  away  from  the  great  and 
noble  part  destined  for  you.  No  weakness, 
no  faintheartedness,  no  shrinking  from 
toil,  nor  even  peril.  Work  hard  to  know 
thoroughly  for  what  fate  intends  you;  read 
your  credentials  well,  and  then  go  to  your 
post  unflinchingly.  Revolving  this  theory 
of  mine,  I  walked  ever  on.  It  opened  a  wide 
field,  and  my  imagination  disported  in  it, 
as  might  a  Avild  mustang  over  some  vast 
prairie.  The  more  I  thought  over  it,  the 
more  did  it  seem  to  me  the  real  embodi- 
ment of  that  superstition  which  extends  to 
every  land  and  every  family  of  men.  We 
are  lucky  when,  submitting  to  our  good 
genius,  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  along 
unhesitatingly ;  we  are  unlucky  when, 
breaking  our  frail  bonds,  we  encounter  life 
unguided  and  unaided. 

What  a  docile,  obedient,  and  believing 
pupil  did  I  pledge  myself  to  be  !  Fate 
should  see  that  she  had  no  refractory  nor 
rebellious  spirit  in  me,  no  self-indulgent 
voluptuary,  seeking  only  the  sunny  side  of 
existence,  but  a  nature  ready  to  confront 
the  rugged  conflict  of  life,  and  to  meet  its 
hardships,  if  such  were  my  allotted  path. 

I  applied  the  circumstances  in  wdiieh  T 
then  found  myself  to  my  theory,  and  met 
no  difficulty  in  the  adaptation.  Blondel 
was  to  perform  a  great  jiart  in  my  future. 


Blondel  was  a  symbol  selected  by  fate  to 
indicate  a  certain  direction.  Blondel  was 
a  lamp  by  which  1  could  find  my  way  in 
the  dark  paths  of  the  world.  With  Blon- 
del my  good  genius  would  walk  beside  me, 
or  occasionally  get  up  on  the  crup])er,  but 
never  leave  nie  or  desert  me.  In  the  high 
excitement  of  my  mind,  I  felt  no  sense  of 
bodily  fatigue,  but  walked  on,  drenched  to 
the  skin,  alternately  shivering  with  cold  or 
burning  with  all  the  intensity  of  fever.  In 
this  state  was  it  that  I  entered  the  little 
inn  of  Ovoco  soon  after  daybreak,  and 
stood  dripping  in  the  bar,  a  sad  spectacle 
of  exhaustion  and  excitement.  My  first 
question  was,  "Has  Blondel  been  here?" 
and,  Ijcfore  they  could  reply,  I  went  on 
with  all  the  rapidity  of  delirium  to  assure 
them  that  deception  of  me  would  be  fruit- 
less ;  that  fate  and  I  understood  each  other 
thoroughly,  traveled  together  on  the  best 
of  terms,  never  disagreed  about  anything, 
but,  by  a  mutual  system  of  give-and-take, 
hit  it  off  like  brothers.  I  talked  for  an 
hour  in  this  strain,  and  then  my  poor  fac- 
ulties, long  struggling  and  sore  pushed, 
gave  way  completely,  and  I  fell  into  brain- 
fever. 

I  chanced  upon  kind  and  good-hearted 
folk, who  nursed  me  with  care  and  watched 
me  with  interest ;  but  my  illness  Avas  a  se- 
vere one,  and  it  was  only  in  the  sixth  Vv^eek 
that  I  could  be  about  again,  a  poor,  weak, 
emaciated  creature,  with  failing  limbs  and 
shattered  nerves.  There  is  an  indescrib- 
able sense  of  weariness  in  the  mind  after 
fever,  just  as  if  the  brain  had  been  enor- 
mously overtaxed  and  exerted,  and  that,  in 
the  pursuit  of  all  the  wild  and  fleeting 
fancies  of  delirium,  it  had  traveled  over 
miles  and  miles  of  space.  To  the  depress- 
ing influence  of  this  sensation  is  added  the 
difficulty  of  disentangling  the  capricious 
illusions  of  the  sick-bed  from  the  actual 
facts  of  life;  and  in  this  maze  of  confusion 
my  first  days  of  convalescence  were  passed. 
Blondel  was  my  great  puzzle.  Was  he  a 
reality,  or  a  mere  creature  of  imagination? 
Had  I  really  i:idden  him  as  a  horse,  or  only 
as  an  idea  ?  Was  he  a  quadruj^ed  with 
mane  and  tail,  or  an  allegory  invented  to 
typify  destiny  ?  I  cannot  say  what  hours 
of  painful  brain-labor  this  inquiry  cost  me, 
and  what  intense  research  into  myself  ! 
Strange  enough,  too,  though  I  came  out 
of  the  investigation  convinced  of  his  exist- 
ence, I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  a  "horse,  and  something  more."  Not 
that  I  am  able  to  explain  myself  more  fully 
on  that  head,  though,  if  I  were  writing 
this  portion  of  my  memoirs  in  German,  1 
suspect  I  could  convey  enough  of  my  mean- 
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ing  to  give  a  bad  lieadaclie  to  au}-  ouc  in- 
dulgent enongli  to  follow  me. 

I  set  out  once  more  upon  my  pilgrimage 
on  a  fine  da}^  of  June,  my  steps  directed 
to  the  village  of  Inistioge,  where  Father 
Dyke  resided.  I  was  too  weak  for  much 
exertion,  and  it  was  only  after  five  days  of 
the  road  I  reached  at  nightfall  the  little 
glen  in  which  the  village  stood.  The 
moon  was  up,  streaking  the  wide  market- 
places with  long  lines  of  yellow  light  be- 
tween the  rows  of  tall  elm-trees,  and  tip- 
ping with  silvery  sheen  the  bright  eddies, 
of  the  beautiful  river  that  rolled  beside  it. 
Over  the  granite  clifts  that  margined  the 
stream,  laurel,  and  arbutus,  and  "unld-holly 
clustered  in  wild  luxuriance, backed  higher 
up  again  by  tall  pine-trees,  whose  leafy 
summits  stood  out  against  the  sky ;  and 
lastly,  deep  within  a  waving  meadow,  stood 
an  old  ruined  abbey,  whose  traceried  win- 
dow was  now  softly  touched  by  tlie  moon- 
light. All  was  still  and  silent,  except  the 
rush  of  the  rapid  river,  as  I  sat  down  upon 
a  stone  bench  to  enjoy  the  scene  and  luxu- 
riate in  its  tranquil  eerenity.  I  had  not 
believed  Ireland  contained  such  a  spot,  for 
there  was  all  the  trim  neatness  and  careful 
projiriety  of  an  English  village,  with  that 
luxuriance  of  vei'dure  and  wild  beauty  so 
eminently  Irish.  How  was  it  that  I  had 
never  heard  of  it  before  ?  Were  others 
aware  of  it,  or  Avas  the  discovery  strictly 
my  own  ?  Or  can  it  possibly  be  that  all 
this  picturesque  loveliness  is  but  the  eifect 
of  a  mellow  moon  ?  "While  I  thus  ques- 
tioned myself,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  quick 
footstep  rai)idly  aiiioroaching,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  pleasant  tone  of  a  rich  voice 
humming  an  opera  air.  I  arose,  and  saw  a 
tall,  athletic  looking  figure,  with  rod  and 
fishing-basket,  approaching  me. 

"May  I  ask  you,  sir,"  said  I,  addressing 
him,  "  if  this  village  contains  an  inn  ?  '"' 

"  There  is,  or  rather  there  was,  a  sort  of 
inn  hero,"  said  lie,  removing  his  cigar  as  he 
spoke  ;  '•  but  the  place  is  so  little  visited 
that  I  fancy  the  landlord  found  it  would 
not  answer,  and  so  it  is  closed  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

"But  do  visitors — tourists — never  joass 
this  way  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  a  few  salmon-fishers,  like  my- 
self, come  occasionally  in  the  season  ;  but 
then  we  dispose  ourselves  in  little  lodgings, 
here  and  there,  some  of  us  with  the  farm- 
ers, one  or  two  of  us  with  the  priest." 

"  Father  Dyke  ?"  broke  I  in. 

"Yes  ;  you  know  him,  perhaps  ?" 

"I  have  heard  of  him,  and  met  him,  in- 
deed," added  I,  after  a  pause.  "  AYhere 
may  his  house  be  ?  " 


I      "  The  prettiest  spot  in  the  whole  glen, 
[  If  you'd  like  to  see  it  in  this  picturesque 
moonlight,  come  along  with  me." 

I  accepted  the  invitation  at  once,  and  we 
walked  on  together.  The  easy,  half-care- 
less tone  of  the  stranger,  the  loose,  loung- 
ing stride  of  his  walk,  and  a  certain  some- 
thing in  his  mellow  voice,  seemed  to  indi- 
cate one  of  those  natures  which,  so  to  say, 
take  the  world  well — temperaments  that  re- 
veal themselves  almost  immediately.  He 
talked  away  about  fishing  as  he  went,  and 
appeared  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
sport,  not  heeding  much  the  ignorance  I 
betrayed  on  the  subject,  nor  my  ignoble 
confession  that  I  had  never  adventured 
upon  anything  higher  than  a  worm  and  a 
quill. 

"'  I'm  sure,"  said  he,  laughingly,  "  Tom 
Dyke  never  encouraged  you  in  such  sport- 
ing tackle,  glorious  fly-fisher  as  he  iS." 

"You  forget,  perhaps,"  r&plied  I,  "that 
I  scarcely  have  any  acquaintance  with  him. 
We  met  once  only  at  a  dinner  party." 

"He's  a  pleasant  fellow/'  i-esumed  he  ; 
"  devilish  wide-awake,  one  must  say  ;  up  to 
most  things  in  this  same  world  of  ours." 

"  That  much  my  own  brief  experience 
of  him  can  confirm,"  said  I,  drjdy,  for  the 
remark  rather  jarred  upon  my  feelings. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  as  though  following  out 
his  own  train  of  thought.  "  Old  Tom  is 
not  a  bird  to  be  snared  v/ith  coarse  lines. 
The  man  must  be  an  early  riser  that  catches 
him  napping. " 

I  cannot  describe  how  this  irritated  me. 
It  sounded  like  so  much  direct  sarcasm 
upon  my  weakness  and  \,ant  of  acuteness. 

"  There's  the  '  Kosary  ; '  that's  his  cot- 
tage," said  he,  taking  my  arm,  while  he 
pointed  upward  to  a  little  jutting  promon- 
tory of  rock  over  the  river,  surmounted  by 
a  little  thatched  cottage  almost  embowered 
in  roses  and  honeysuckles.  So  completely 
did  it  occupy  the  narrow  limits  of  ground, 
that  the  windows  projected  actually  over 
the  stream,  and  the  creeping  plants  that 
twined  through  the  little  balconies  hung  in 
tangled  masses  over  the  water.  "  Search 
where  you  will  through  the  Scottish  and 
Cumberland  scenery,  i  defy  you  to  match 
that,"  said  my  companion  ;  "  not  to  say 
that  you  can  hook  a  four-pound  fish  from 
that  little  balcony  on  any  summer  evening 
while  you  smoke  your  cigar." 

"It  is  a  lovely  spot,  indeed,"  said  I, 
inhaling  with  ecstasy  the  delicious  perfume 
which,  in  the  calm  night  air,  seemed  to 
linger  in  the  atmosphere. 

"  He  tells  me,"  continued  my  compan- 
ion— "and  I  take  his  word  for  it,  for  I 
am  no  florist — that  there  are  seventy  varie- 
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ties  of  the  rose  on  and.  around  that  cottage. 
I  can  answer  for  it  that  you  can't  open  a 
window  without  a  great  mass  of  flowers 
coming,  in  showers,  over  yon.  I  tohl  him, 
frankly,  that  if  I  were  his  tenant  for  longer 
than  the  fishing  season,  I'd  clear  half  of 
them  away." 

"  You  live  there,  then  ?"  asked  I,  tim- 
idly. 

"  Yes,  I  rent  the  cottage,  all  but  two 
rooms,  which  he  wished  to  keep  for  him- ; 
self,  but  ■\\hich  he  now  writes  mo  word  may 
be  let,  for  this  month  and  the  next,  if  a 
tenant  offer.  Would  you  like  them?"  asked 
he,  abruptly. 

"  Of  all  things — that  is — I  think  so — I 
should  like  to  sec  them  first  !"  miittered  I, 
half  startled  by  the  suddenness  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  Nothing  easier,"  said   he,    opening   a 
little  wicket  as  he  spoke,  and  beginning  to  ; 
ascend  a  flight  of  narrow  stejjs  cut  in  the  i 
solid  rock.      "  This  is  a  path  of  my  design- 
ing," continued  he,   "  the  regiilar  approach  ■ 
is  on  the  other  side  ;  but  this  saves  fully  j 
half  a  mile  of  road,  though  it  be  a  little 
steep. " 

As  I  followed  him  up  the  ascent  I  pro- 
posed to  myself  a  variety  of  questions,  such 
as,  where  and  how  I  was  to  procure  accom- 
modation for  the  night,  and  m  what  man- 
ner to  obtain  something  to  eat,  of  which  I ; 
stood  much  in  need  ?  and  I  had  gained  a ' 
little  flower-garden  at  the  rear  of  the  cot- 
tage before  I  had  resolved  any  of  these  dif- 
ficult points. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  he,  di'awing  a  long 
breath.  "  You  can'fsee  much  of  the  view 
at  this  hour  ;  but  to-morrow,  when  you  stand  \ 
on  this  spot,  and  look  down  that  reach  of 
the  river,  with  Mont  Alto  in  the  back- ' 
ground,  you'll  tell  me  if  you  know  anything 
finer  !" 

"  Is  that  Edward  ?"  cried  a  soft  voice  ; 
and  at  the  same  instant  a  young  girl  came 
hastily  out  of  the  cottage,  and  throwing  i 
her  arms  around  my  companion,  exclaimed, 
"  How  you  have  alarmed  me  !  What  could 
possibly  have  kept  you  out  so  late  ?" 

"  A     broad-shouldered     fish,    a    fellow 
weighing  twelve  pounds  at  the  very  least, 
and,  who  after  nigh  three  hours'  ]:)laying,  j 
got   among   the   rocks    and    smashed    my 
tackle. "  I 

"  And  you  lost  him  ?" 

"That  did  I,  and  some  twenty  yards  of  gut,  I 
and  the  top  splice  of  my  best  rod,  and  my 
temper  besides.     But  I'm  forgetting  ;  Mary,  ' 
here  is  a  gentleman  who  will,  I  hope,  not  ■ 
refuse  to  join  us  at  supper.     My  sister." 

By  the  manner  of  presentation,   it   was 
elear  that  he  expected  to  hear  my  name,  j 
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and  so  I  interposed,   "  IMr.    Potts — Alger- 
non Sydney  Potts." 

The  young  lady  curtseyed  slightly,  mut- 
tered sometliing  "like  a  repetition  of  the  in- 
vitation, and  led  the  way  into  the  cottage. 

My  astonishment  was  great  at  the  "  in- 
terior "  now  before  mo  ;  for,  though  all  the 
arrangements  besiwke  habits  of  comfort 
and  even  luxury,  there  was  a  studious  ob- 
servance of  cottage  stylo  in  everything,  the 
bookshelves,  the  tables,  the  very  pianoforte, 
being  all  made  of  white  unvarnished  wood  ; 
and  I  now  perceived  that  the  young  lady 
herself,  with  a  charming  coquetry,  had  as- 
sumed something  of  the  costume  of  the 
Oberland,  and  wore  her  bodice  laced  in 
front,  and  covered  with  silver  embroidery 
both  tasteful  and  becoming. 

"  My  name  is  Crofton,"  said  my  host,  as 
he  disengaged  himself  of  his  basket  and 
tackle  ;  "wo  are  almost  as  much  strangers 
here  as  yourself.  I  came  here  for  the  fish- 
ing, and  mean  to  take  myself  off  when  it's 
over. " 

"  I  hope  not,  Edward,"  broke  in  the 
girl,  who  was  now,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Gcrvant  woman,  preparing  the  table  for 
supper  ;  "  I  hope  you'll  stay  till  we  see  thf 
autumn  tints  on  those  trees." 

"  My  sister  is  Just  as  great  an  enthu- 
siast about  sketching  as  1  am  for  salmom 
fishing,"  said  he,  laughingly  ;  "  and  foi 
my  own  joart,  I  like  scenery  and  landscape 
very  well,  but  think  them  marvelously 
heightened  by  something  like  sport.  Are 
you  an  angler  ?" 

"1^0,"  said  I;  ''I  know  nothing  of  the 
gentle  craft." 

'^Fond  of  shooting,  perhaps?  Some  men 
think  tiie  two  sports  incomjDatible." 

''lamas  inexpert  with  the  gun  as  the 
rod,"  said  I,  diffidently. 

I  i^erceived  that  the  sister  gave  a  sly 
look  under  her  long  eyelashes  towards  me, 
but  what  its  meaning,  I  could  not  wtII  dis- 
cover. Was  it  depreciation  of  a  man  who 
avowed  himself  unacquainted  with  tlic 
sports  of  the  field,  or  was  it  a  quiet  recog- 
nition of  claims  more  w-orthy  of  regard  ? 
At  all  events,  I  perceived  that  she  had 
very  soft,  gentle-looking  grey  eyes,  a  very 
fair  skin,  and  a  profusion  of  beautiful  brown 
hair.  I  had  not  thought  her  pretty  at  first. 
I  now  saw  that  she  was  extremely  pretty, 
and  her  figure,  though  slightly  given  to 
fullness,  the  perfection  of  grace. 

Hungry,  almost  famished  as  I  was,  w:th 
a  fast  of  twelve  hours,  I  felt  no  impatience 
so  long  as  she  moved  about  in  ])reparation 
for  the  meal.  How  she  disposed  the  little 
table  equipage,  the  careful  solicitude  with 
which    she    arranoed    the   fruit   and   the 
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fiowers — not  always  satisfied  witli  licr  first 
dispositions,  but  clumging  tlicm  for  some- 
thing ditferent — all  interested  me  vastly, 
and  when  at  last  we  were  summoned  to 
table,  I  actually  felt  sorry  and  disa])pointed. 

Was  it  really  so  delicious,  was  the  cook- 
ery so  exquisite?  I  own  frankly  that  I  am 
not  a  trustworthy  witness,  but  if  my  oath 
could  be  taken,  I  am  willing  to  swear  that 
I  believe  there  never  were  such  salmon- 
steaks,  such  a  pigeon-pie,  and  such  a 
damson-tart  served  to  mortals  as  these. 
My  enthusiasm,  I  suspect,  must  have 
betrayed  itself  in  some  outward  manifes- 
tation, for  I  remember  Crofton  laughingly 
having  remarked — 

*' You  will  turn  my  sister's  head,  Mr. 
Potts,  Dy  such  flatteries;  all  the  more, 
since  her  cookery  is  self-taught." 

"Don't  believe  him,  Mr.  Potts;  I  have 
studied  all  the  great  masters  of  the  art, 
and  you  shall  have  an  omelette  to-morrow 
for  breakfast  Brillat  Savarin  hnnself  would 
not  despise." 

I  blushed  at  the  offer  of  an  hospitality 
so  neatly  and  delicately  insinuated,  and 
had  really  no  words  to  acknowledge  it,  nor 
was  my  confusion  unfavorably  judged  by 
my  hosts.  Crofton  marked  it  quickly  and 
said — 

'*  Yes,  Mr.  Potts,  and  I'll  teach  you  to 
hook  a  trout  afterwards.  Meanw-liile,  let 
us  have  a  glass  of  Sauterne  together;  we 
drink  it  out  of  green  glasses,  to  cheat  our- 
selves into  the  fancy  that  it's  Ehenish." 

'''Am  Ehein,  am  Rhein,  da  wachsen 
unsere  Reben,' "  said  I,  quoting  the  stu- 
dents' song. 

"  Oh,  have  you  been  in  Germany?"  cried 
she,  eagerly. 

"  AlasI  no,"  said  I.  "  I  have  never  trav- 
eled." I  thought  she  looked  disappointed 
as  I  said  this.  Indeed,  I  already  wished  it 
unsaid,  but  her  brother  broke  in  with — 

"  We  are  regular  vagabonds,  Mr.  Potts. 
My  sister  and  myself  liave  had  a  restless 
paroxysm  for  the  last  three  years  of  life, 
and  vfhat  with  seeking  cool  spots  for  the 
summer  and  hot  climates  for  the  winter, 
we  are  scarcely  ever  off  the  road." 

"  Like  the  gentleman,  I  suppose,  Avho 
ate  oysters  for  appetite,  but  carried  his 
system  so  far  as  to  induce  indigestion." 
My  joke  failed;  nobody  laughed,  and  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  confusion,  which  I  was 
fain  to  bury  in  my  strawberries  and  cream. 

"Let  us  liave  a  little  music,  Mary," said 
Crofton,   "  Do  you  play  or  sing, Mr.  Potts?" 

"Neither.  I  do  nothing,"  cried  I,  in 
despair.  "As  Sydney  Smith  says,  'I  know 
something  about  the  Romans,'  but  for  any 
gift  or  grace  which  could  adorn  society,  or 


make  time  pass  more  pleasantly,  I  am  an 
utter  bankrupt." 

The  young  girl  had,  while  1  was  speak- 
ing, taken  her  place  at  the  pianoforte,  and 
was  half  listlessly  suffering  her  hands  to 
fall  in  chords  over  the  instrument. 

"Come  out  upon  this  terrace,  here,'' 
cried.  Crofton  to  me,  "and  we'll  have  our 
cigar.  What  I  call  a  regular  luxury  after 
a  hard  day  is  to  lounge  out  here  in  the 
cool  night  air,  and  enjoy  one's  weed  while 
listening  to  Spohr  or  Beethoven." 

It  was  really  delightful.  The  bright 
stars  were  all  reflected  in  the  calm  river 
down  below,  and  a  thousand  odors  floated 
softly  on  the  air  as  we  sat  there. 

Are  there  not  in  every  man's  experience 
short  periods  in  which  he  seemed  to  have 
lived  longer  than  during  Avhole  years  of 
life?  They  tell  us  there  are  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  atmosphere,  inapi^reciable  as  to 
the  qualities,  which  seem  to  ripen  wines, 
imparting  to  young  fresh  vintages  all  the 
mellow  riclmess  of  age,  all  the  depth  of 
flavor,  all  the  velvety  softness  of  time. 
May  there  not  possibly  be  influences  which 
similarly  aflect  our  natures?  May  there  not 
be  seasons  in  which  changes  as  great  as 
these  are  wrought  within  us?  I  firmly  be- 
lieve it,  and  as  firmly  that  such  a  period 
was  that  in  which  I  sat  on  the  balcony  over 
the  ISTore,  listening  to  Mary  Crofton  as  she 
sang,  but  just  as  often  lost  to  every  sound, 
and  deep  in  a  heaven  of  blended  enjoy- 
ments, of  which  no  one  ingredient  was  in 
the  ascendant.  Starry  sky,  rippling  river, 
murmuring  night  winds,  perfumed  iiir, 
floating  music,  all  mmgling  as  do  the  odors 
of  an  incense,  and,  like  an  incense,  filling 
the  brain  with  a  delicious  intoxication. 

Hour  after  hour  must  have  passed  with 
me  in  this  half-conscious  ecstasy,  for  Crof- 
ton at  last  said — 

"There,  where  you  see  that  pinkish  tint 
through  the  grey,  that's  the  sign  of  break- 
ing day,  and  the  signal  for  bedtime.  Shall 
I  show  you  your  room?" 

"How  I  wish  this  could  last  forever!" 
cried  I,  rapturously;  and  then,  half  ashamed 
of  my  warmth,  I  stammered  out  a  good= 
night,  and  retired. 


CHAPTER  VL 


MY   SELF-EXAMINATION. 


Our  life  at  the  Rosary — for  it  was  our  life 
now  of  which  I  have  to  speak — was  one  of 
unbroken  enjoyment.  On  fine  days  we 
fished — that  is,  Crofton  did — and  I  loitered 
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along  some  rivers  bank  till  I  found  a  quiet 
spot  to  plant  my  rod,  and  stretch  myself  on 
the  grass,  now  reading,  oftener  dreaming, 
such  glorious  dreams  as  only  come  in  the 
leafy  shading  of  summer  time,  to  a  mind 
enraptured  with  all  around  it.  The  lovely 
scenery  and  the  perfect  solitude  of  the  spot 
ministered  well  to  my  fanciful  mood,  and 
left  me  free  to  weave  tlio  most  glittering 
web  of  incident  for  my  future.  So  utterly 
was  all  the  past  blotted  from  my  memory, 
that  I  recalled  nothing  of  existence  more 
remote  than  my  first  evening  at  the  cottage. 
If  for  a  passing  instant  a  thought  of  by- 
gones would  obtrude,  I  hastened  to  escape 
from  it  as  from  a  gloomy  reminiscence.  I 
turned  away  as  would  a  dreamer  who 
dreaded  to  awaken  out  of  some  delicious 
vision,  and  who  would  not  face  the  dull  as- 
pect of  reality.  Three  Avecks  thus  glided 
by  of  such  happiness  as  I  can  scarcely  yet 
recall  without  emotion!  The  Croftons  had 
come  to  treat  me  like  a  brother;  they  spoke 
of  family  events  in  all  freedom  before  me; 
talked  of  the  most  confidential  things  in 
my  presence,  and  discussed  their  future 
plans  and  their  means  as  freely  in  my  hear- 
ing as  though  I  had  been  kith  and  kin 
with  them.  I  learned  that  they  were 
orphans,  educated  and  brought  up  by  a 
rich,  eccentric  uncle,  who  lived  in  a  sort  of 
costly  reclusion  in  one  of  the  Cumberland 
dales;  Edward,  who  had  served  in  the  army, 
and  been  wounded  in  an  Indian  campaign, 
had  given  up  the  service  in  a  fit  of  impa- 
tience of  being  passed  over  in  promotion. 
His  uncle  resented  the  rash  step  by  with- 
drawing the  liberal  allowance  he  had  usually 
made  him,  and  they  quarreled.  Mary 
Crofton,  espousing  her  brother's  side, 
quitted  her  guardian's  roof  to  join  his,  and 
thus  had  they  rambled  about  the  world  for 
two  or  three  years,  on  means  scanty  enough, 
but  still  sufficient  to  provide  for  those  v/ho 
neither  souglit  to  enter  society  nor  partake 
of  its  pleasures. 

As  I  advanced  in  the  intimacy,  I  became 
dejiositary  of  the  secrets  of  each.  Ed- 
Avard's  was  the  sorrow  he  felt  for  having  in- 
volved his  sister  in  his  own  ruin,  and  been 
the  means  of  separating  her  from  one  so 
well  able  and  so  willing  to  befriend  her. 
Hers  was  the  more  bitter  thought  that  their 
narrow  means  should  jirejudice  her  broth- 
er's chances  of  recovery,  for  his  chest  had 
shown  symptoms  of  dangerous  disease  re- 
quiring all  that  climate  and  consummate 
care  might  do  to  overcome.  Preyed  on  in- 
cessantly by  this  reflection,  unal)ie  to  ban- 
ish it,  equally  unable  to  resist  its  force,  she 
took  the  first  and  only  ste])  she  had  ever 
ventured  without  his  knowledge,  and  had 


written  to  her  uncle  a  long  letter  of  expla- 
nations and  entreaty. 

I  saw  the  letter,  and  read  it  carefully. 
It  was  all  that  sisterly  love  and  Jiffection 
could  dictate,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
dignity,  that  if  her  appeal  should  be  un- 
successful, no  sliglit  should  be  passed  upon 
her  brother,  Vvdio  was  unaware  of  the  step 
thus  taken.  To  express  this  sufficiently, 
she  was  driven  to  the  acknowledgment 
that  Edward  would  never  have  liimself 
stooped  to  the  appeal ;  and  so  careful  was 
she  of  his  honor  in  this  respect,  that  she 
repeated — with  what  appeared  to  me  un- 
necessary insistence — that  the  request 
should  be  regarded  as  hers,  and  hers  only. 
In  fact,  this  was  the  uppcrmcst  sentiment 
in  the  whole  epistle.  I  ventured  to  say  as 
much,  and  endeavored  to  induce  her  to 
moderate  in  some  degree  the  amount  of 
this  pretention  ;  but  she  resisted  firmly 
and  decidedly.  Now,  I  have  recorded  this 
circumstance  here — less  for  itself  than  to 
mention  how  by  its  means  this  little  con- 
troversy led  to  a  great  intimacy  between  us 
— inducing  us,  while  defending  our  sepa- 
rate views,  to  discuss  each  other's  motives, 
and  even  characters,  with  tlie  widest  free- 
dom. I  called  her  enthusiast,  and  in  re- 
turn she  styled  mo  worldly  and  calculating; 
and,  indeed,  I  tried  to  seem  so,  and  forti- 
fi.ed  my  opinions  1  y  priidcntial  maxims  and 
severe  reflections  I  should  have  been  sorely 
indisposed  to  ado])t  in  my  own  case.  I  be- 
lieve she  sav/  all  this.  I  am  sure  she  read 
me  aright,  and  perceived  that  I  was  argu- 
ing against  my  own  convictions.  At  all 
events,  day  after  day  went  over,  and  no 
answer  came  to  the  letter.  I  used  to  go 
each  morning  to  the  post  in  the  village  to 
inquire,  but  always  returned  with  the  same 
disheartening  tidings,  "  JS[othing  to-day  ! "' 

One  of  these  mornings  it  was  that  I  was 
returning  disconsolately  frcm  the  village, 
Crofton,  whom  I  believed  at  the  time  miles 
away  on  the  mountains,  overtook  me.  He 
came  up  from  behind,  and  passing  his  arm 
within  mine,  walked  on  some  minutes 
without  speaking.  I  saw  jilainly  there  was 
something  on  his  mind,  and  I  half  dreaded 
lest  he  might  liave  discovered  his  sister's 
secret  and  disapproved  of  my  share  in  it. 

"Algy,"  said  he,  calling  me  by  my 
Christian  name,  which  he  very  rarely  did, 
"I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  Can  I 
be  quite  certain  tluit  you'll  take  my  frank- 
ness in  good  part  ?  " 

"You  can,"  I  said,  with  a  great  effort 
to  seem  calm  and  assured. 

"You  give  me  your  word  upon  it  ?  " 

"I  do,"  said  I,  trying  to  appear  bold; 
"and  my  hand  be  witness  of  it." 
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**Wcll,"  lie  resumed,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  "here  it  is  :  I  have  remarked  that 
for  above  a  week  back  you  have  never 
waited  for  the  postboy's  return  to  the  cot- 
tage, but  always  have  come  down  to  the 
village  yourself.''  ', 

I  nodded  assent,  but  said  nothing. 

"I  have  remarked,  besides,"  said  he, 
"that,  when  told  at  the  office  there  was 
no  letter  for  you,  you  came  away  sadlook- 
ing  and  fretted,  scarcely  spoke  for  some 
time,  and  seemed  altogether  downcast  and  I 
depressed. "  j 

"  I  don't  deny  it,"  I  said,  calmly.  ' 

"Well,*'   continued  he,  ''some  old  ex-' 
periences  of  mine  have  taught  lue  that  this 
sort    of    anxiety   has    generally    but    one ; 
source,  with  fellows  of  our  age,  and  which 
simply  means  that  the  remittance  we  have 
counted  upon  as  certain   has  been,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  delayed.     Isn't  that  | 
the  truth?" 

"  ISTo,"  said  I,  Joyfully,  for  I  was  greatly 
relieved  I)y  his  words  :  "  no,  on  my  honor, 
nothing  of  the  kind."  . 

"  I  may  not  have  hit  the  thing  exactly," 
said  he,  hurriedly,  "  but  I'll  be  sworn  it  is 
a  money  matter,  and  if  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  be  of  the  least  service " 

"  My  dear,  kind-hearted  fellow,"  I  broke 
in,  "I  can't  endure  this  longer  ;  it  is  no 
question  of  money  ;  it  is  nothing  that  affects 
my  means,  though  I  half  wish  it  VfevQ,  to 
show  you  how  cheerfully  I  could  owe  you 
my  escape  from  a  difficulty — not,  indeed, 
that   I    need   another  tie    to   bind  me   to 

you "     But   I  could  say  no  more,  for 

my  eyes  were  swimming  over,  and  my  lips 
tremijling. 

"  Then,"  cried  he,  "  I  have  only  to  ask 
pardon  for  thus  obtruding  upon  your  confi- 
dence." 

I  was  too  full  of  emotion  to  do  more  than 
squeeze  his  liand  affectionately,  and  thus 
we  walked  along,  side  by  side,  neither  ut- 
tering a  word.  At  last,  as  it  Avere  with  an 
effort,  by  a  bold  transition  to  carry  our 
thoughts  into  another,  and  very  different 
channel,  he  said,  "Here's  a  letter  from 
old  Dyke,  our  landlord.  The  wortliy 
father  has  been  enjoying  himself  in  a  tour 
of  English  watering-places,  and  lias  now 
started  for  a  few  weeks  up  the  Rhine.  His 
account  of  his  holida}',  as  he  calls  it,  is 
amusing ;  nor  less  so  is  the  financial  acci- 
dent to  which  he  owes  the  excursion.  Take 
it,  and  read  it,"  added  he,  giving  me  the 
epistle.  "  If  the  style  be  the  man,  his  rev- 
erence is  not  difficult  to  decipher." 

I  bestowed  little  attention  on  this  speech, 
uttered,  as  I  perceived,  rather  from  the  im- 
pulse of  starting  a  new  topic,  than  anything 


else,  and  taking  the  letter  half  mechanically, 
I  thrust  it  in  my  pocket.  One  or  two  efforts 
we  made  at  conversation  were  equally  fail- 
ures, and  it  was  a  relief  to  me  M'hen  Crof  ton, 
suddenly  remembering  some  night-lines  he 
had  laid  in  a  mountain  lake  a  few  miles  off, 
hastily  shook  my  hand,  and  said,  "  Good- 
bye till  dinner-time." 

When  I  reached  the  cottage,  instead  of 
entering,  I  strolled  into  the  garden,  and 
sought  out  a  little  summer-house  of  sweet- 
brier  and  honeysuckle,  on  the  edge  of  the 
river.  Some  strange,  vague  imjiression  was 
on  me,  that  I  needed  time  and  place  to 
commune  with  myself  and  be  alone  ;  that  a 
large  unsettled  acc'ount  lay  between  me  and 
my  conscience,  which  could  not  be  longer 
deferred  ;  but,  of  what  nature,  how  origi- 
nating, and  how  tending,  I  know  nothing 
Avhatever. 

I  resolved  to  submit  myself  to  a  searching 
examination,  to  ascertain  what  I  might 
about  myself.  In  my  favorite  German 
authors  I  had  frequently  read  that  men's 
failures  in  life  were  chiefly  oAving  to  neglect 
of  this  habit  of  self-investigation  ;  that, 
though  we  calculate  well  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  an  enterprise,  we  omit  the 
more  important  estimate  cf  what  may  be 
our  capacity  to  effect  an  object,  what  are 
our  resources,  wherein  our  deficiencies. 

"  Now  for  it,"  I  thought,  as  I  entered  the 
little  arbor, — "  now  for  it.  Potts  ;  kiss  the 
book,  and  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth." 

As  I  said  this,  I  took  off  my  hat  and 
bowed  respectfully  around  to  the  members 
of  an  imaginary  court.  "My  name,"  said 
I,  in  a  clear  and  respectful  voice,  "  is  Alger- 
non Sydney  Potts.  If  I  be  pushed  to  the 
avowal,  I  am  sorry  it  is  Potts  !  Algernon 
Sydney  can  do  a  deal,  but  they  can't  do 
everything — not  to  say  that  captious  folk  see 
a  certain  bathos  in  the  collocation  with 
my  surname.  Can  a  man  hope  to  make 
such  a  name  illustrious  ?  Can  he  aspire 
to  the  notion  of  a  time  wlicn  people  will 
allude  to  the  great  Potts,  the  celebrated 
Potts,  the  immortal  Potts  ?  "  I  grew  very 
red,  1  felt  my  cheek  on  fire  as  1  uttered 
this,  and  I  suddenly  bethought  me  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  I  said  aloud:  "And  if  Pitt, 
why  not  Potts  ?  "  That  was  a  most  heal- 
ing recollection.  I  reveled  in  it  for  a  long 
time.  "How  true  is  it,"  I  continued, 
"  that  the  halo  of  greatness  illumines  all 
within  its  circle,  and  the  man  is  merged  in 
!  the  grandeur  of  his  achievements  !  The 
j  men  who  start  in  life  with  high-sounding 
I  designations  have  but  to  fill  a  foregone 
j  pledge — to  pay  the  bill  that  fortune  has  en- 
dorsed.    ISIot   so    was  our  case,  Pitt.     To 
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us  is  it  to  lay  every  foundation-stone  of  our 
future  greatness.  There  was  notliiiig  in  your 
surname  to  foretell  you  would  he  a  Minister 
of  State  at  oue-and-thirty — there  is  no  let- 
ter of  mine  to  nidicate  what  I  shall  be.  But 
what  is  it  that  I  am  to  be  ?  Is  it  poet, 
philoso])her,  politician,  soldier  or  discov- 
erer ?  Am  I  to  be  great  in  art,  or  illustrious 
in  letters  ?  Is  there  to  be  an  ice  tract  of 
Behring's  Straits  called  Potts's  Point,  or  a 
planet  styled  Pottsium  Sidus  ?  And  when 
centuries  have  rolled  over,  will  historians 
have  their  difficulty  about  the  fii'st  Potts, 
and  what  his  opinions  were  on  this  subject 
or  that  ?  "' 

Then  came  a  low,  soft  sound  of  half  sup- 
pressed laughter,  and  then  the  rustle  of  a 
muslin  dress  hastily  brushing  through  tlie 
trees.  I  rushed  out  from  my  retreat,  and 
hurried  down  the  walk.  Xo  one  to  be  seen 
— not  a  soul  ;  not  a  sound,  either,  to  be 
heard. 

"No  use  hiding,  Mary,"  I  called  out, 
"  I  saw  you  all  the  time  ;  my  mock  confes- 
sion was  got  up  merely  to  amuse  you. 
Come  out  boldly  and  laugh  as  long  as  you 
will."  No  answer.  This  refusal  amazed 
me.  It  was  like  a  disbelief  in  my  assertion. 
"  Come,  come  !  "  I  cried,  "  you  can't  pre- 
tend to  think  I  was  serious  in  all  this  vain- 
glorious nonsense.  Come,  Mary,  and  let 
us  enjoy  the  laugh  at  it  togotlicr.  If  you 
don't,  i  shall  be  angry.  I'll  take  it  ill — 
very  ill." 

Still  no  reply.  Could  I,  then,  have  been 
deceived  ?  Was  it  a  mere  delusion  ?  But 
no  ;  I  heard  the  low  laugh,  and  the  rustle 
of  the  dress,  and  the  quick  tread  upon  the 
gravel,  too  plainly  for  any  mistake,  and  so 
I  returned  to  the  cottage  in  chagrin  and 
ill-temper.  As  I  passed  the  open  windows 
of  the  little  drawing-room  1  saw  Mary 
seated'  at  her  work,  with,  as  was  her 
custom,  an  open  book  on  a  little  table  be- 
side her.  Absorbed  as  slie  was,  she  did 
not  lift  her  head,  nor  notice  my  approach 
till  I  entered  the  room. 

"You  have  no  letter  for  me  ?  "  she  cried, 
in  a  voice  of  sorrowful  meaning. 

"None,"  said  I,  scrutinizing  her  closely, 
and  sorely  puzzled  wJiat  to  make  of  her 
calm  deportment.  "  Have  you  been  out 
in  the  garden  this  morning  ? "  I  asked, 
abruptly. 

"  No,"  said  she,  frankly. 

"  Not  quitted  the  house  at  all  ?  " 

"  No.  Why  do  you  ask  ?  "  cried  she,  in 
surprise. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  I  said,  sitting  down  at 
her  side,  and  speaking  in  a  low  and  con- 
fidential tone;  "a  strange  thing  has  just 
happened  to  me."     And  with  that  I  nar- 


rated the  incident,  glossing  over,  as  best  I 
might,  the  al)surdity  of  my  soliloquizing, 
and  the  nature  of  "the  self-examination  I 
was  engaged  in.  Without  waiting  for  me 
to  finish,  she  broke  in  suddenly  with  a  low 
laugh,  and  said — 

"  It  must  have  been  Pose." 

"  And  who  is  Rose  ? "  I  asked,  half 
sternly. 

"  A  cousin  of  ours,  a  mere  school-girl, 
who  has  just  arrived.  She  came  by  the 
mail  this  morning,  when  you  were  out. 
But  here  she  is,  coming  up  the  walk.  Just 
step  behind  that  screen,  and  you  shall  have 
your  revenge.  FU  make  her  tell  every- 
thing." 

I  had  barely  time  to  conceal  myself, 
when,  Avith  a  merry  laugh,  a  fresh,  girlish 
voice  called  out,  "  I've  seen  him  !  1  have 
seen  him,  Mary  !  I  was  sitting  on  the  rock 
beside  the  river,  when  he  came  into  the 
summer-house,  and,  fancying  himself  alone 
and  unseen,  proceeded  to  make  his  con- 
fession to  himself." 

"  His  confession  !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  don't  exactly  know  whether  that  be 
the  proper  name  for  it,  but  it  was  a  sort  of 
self-examination,  not  very  painful,  certain- 
ly, inasmuch  as  it  was  rather  flattering  than 
otherwise." 

"I  really  cannot  understand  you,  Pose." 

"  I'm  not  surprised,"  said  she,  laughing 
again.  "  It  was  some  time  before  I  could 
satisfy  myself  that  he  was  not  talking  to 
somebody  else,  or  reading  out  of  a  book,  and 
when,  peeping  through  the  leaves,  I  per- 
ceived he  was  quite  alone,  I  almost  screamed 
out  Avith  laughing." 

"  But  why,  child  ?  What  was  the 
absurdity  that  amused  you  ?  " 

"  Fancy  the  creature.  1  need  not  describe 
him,  Molly.  You  know  him  well,  with  his 
great  staring  light-green  eyes,  and  his  wild 
yellow  hair.  Imagine  his  walking  madly 
to  and  fro,  tossing  his  long  arms  about  in 
uncouth  gestures,  while  he  asked  himself 
seriously  whether  he  wouldn't  be  Shake- 
speare, or  Milton,  or  Michael  Angelo,  or 
Nelson.  Fancy  his  gravely  inquiring  of 
himself  what  remarkable  qualities  pre- 
dominated in  his  nature  :  was  he  more  of  a 
sculptor,  or  a  politician,  or  had  fate 
destined  him  to  discover  new  worlds,  or  to 
conquer  the  old  ones  ?  If  I  hadn't  been 
actually  listening  to  the  creature,  and 
occasionally  looking  at  him,  too,  I'd  have 
doubted  my  senses.  Oh,  dear  !  shall  lever 
forget  the  earnest  absurdity  of  his  manner 
as  he  said  something  about  the  '  immortal 
Potts.'" 

The  reminiscence  was  too  much  for  her, 
for    she    threw    herself    on    a    sofa    and 
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jaughed  immoderately.  As  for  me,  un- 
able to  endure  more,  and  fearful  that 
Mary  might  tinish  by  discovering  me,  I 
stole  from  the  room,  and  rushed  out  into 
the  wood. 

"Wiiat  is  it  tluit  renders  ridicule  more  in- 
supportable than  vituperation  ?  Why  is  the 
violence  of  ])assion  itself  more  easy  to  en- 
dure than  the  sting  of  sarcastic  satire  ? 
What  Aveak  spot  in  our  nature  does  this  pe- 
culiar passion  assail  ?  And  again,  why  are 
all  the  noble  aspirations  of  high-hearted 
enthusiasm,  the  grand  self-reliance  of 
daring  minds,  ever  to  be  made  the  theme  of 
such  scoflings  ?  Have  the  scorners  never 
read  of  AVolfe,  Murat,  or  of  Nelson  ?  Has 
not  a  more  familiar  instance  readied  them 
of  one  who  foretold  to  an  unwilling  senate 
the  time  when  they  would  hang  in  expec- 
tancy on  his  words,  and  treasure  them  as  wis- 
dom ?  Cruel,  narrow-minded  and  unjust 
world,  with  whom  nothing  succeeds  except 
success. 

The  man  who  contracts  a  debt  is  never 
called  cheat  till  his  inability  to  discharge 
it  has  been  proven  clearly  and  beyond  a 
doubt  ;  but  he  who  enters  into  an  engage- 
ment with  his  own  heart  to  gain  a  certain 
prize,  or  reach  a  certain  goal,  is  made  a 
mockery  and  a  sneer  by  all  whose  own 
humble  faculties  represent  such  striving  as 
impossible.  From  thoughts  like  these  I 
went  on  to  speculate  whether  I  should  ever 
be  able,  in  the  zenith  of  my  great  success, 
to  forgive  those  captious  and  disparaging 
critics  who  had  once  endeavored  to  damp 
my  ardor  and  bar  my  career.  I  own  I  find 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  generous,  and 
in  particular  to  that  young  minx  of  sixteen 
who  had  dared  to  make  a  jest  of  my  pre- 
tensions. 

I  wandered  along  thus  for  hours.  .Many 
a  grassy  path  of  even  sward  led  through 
the  forest,  and  taking  one  of  those  Avhich 
skirted  the  stream,  I  strolled  along,  uncon- 
scious alike  of  time  and  place.  Out  of  the 
purely  personal  interests  which  occupied 
my  mind  sprang  others,  and  I  bethought 
me  with  a  grim  satisfaction  of  the  severe 
lesson  Mary  must  have,  ere  this,  read  Rose 
upon  her  presumption  and  her  flippancy, 
telling  her  in  stern  accents,  how  behind 
that  screen  the  man  was  standing  she  had 
dared  to  make  the  subject  of  her  laughter. 
Oh,  how  she  blushes  !  what  flush  of  crim- 
son shame  spreads  over  her  face,  her  tem- 
ple and  her  neck  ;  what  large  lears  over- 
flow her  lids,  and  fall  along  her  cheeks! 
I  actually  pity  her  suffering,  and  am  pained 
at  her  grief. 

''  Spare  her,  dear  Mary  !"  I  cried  out ; 
"  after  all,  she  is  but  a  chiild.     Why  blame 


her  that  she  cannot  measure  greatness,  as 
philosophers  measure  mountains,  ])y  the 
shadow." 

Egotism,  in  every  one  of  its  moods  and 
tenses,  must  have  a  strong  fascination.  I 
walked  on  for  many  a  mile  while  thus  think- 
ing, without  the  slightest  sense  of  weari- 
ness, or  any  want  of  food.  The  morning 
glided  o^er,  and  the  hot  noon  was  passed, 
and  the  day  Avas  sobering  down  into  the 
more  solemn  tints  of  coming  evening,  and 
I  still  loitered,  or  lay  in  the  tall  grass  deep 
in  my  musings. 

In  taking  my  handkerchief  from  my 
pocket,  I  accidentally  drew  forth  the  priest's 
letter,  and  in  a  sort  of  half-indolent  curi- 
osity, proceeded  to  read  it.  The  hand  was 
cramped  and  rugged,  the  writing  that  of  a 
man  to  whom  the  manual  part  of  corre- 
spondence is  a  heavy  burden,  and  who  con- 
sequently incurs  such  labor  as  rarely  as 
possible.  The  composition  had  all  the 
charm  of  ease,  and  was  as  unstudied  as 
need  be;  the  writer  being  evidently  one  who 
cared  little  for  the  graces  of  style,  satis- 
fied to  discuss  his  subject  in  the  familiar 
terms  of  his  ordinary  conversation. 

Although  I  did  not  mean  to  impose  more 
than  an  extract  from  it  on  my  reader,  I 
must  reserve  even  that  much  for  my  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  YIL 

FATHER  dyke's  LETTER. 

Father  Dyke  was  one  of  those  charac- 
ters which  Ireland  alone  produces — a  sport- 
ing priest.  In  France,  Spain,  or  Italy,  the 
type  is  unknown.  Time  was  when  the  ahhe, 
elegant,  witty,  and  well-bred,  was  a  great 
element  of  polished  life;  when  his  brilliant 
conversation  and  his  insidious  address 
threw  all  the  charm  of  culture  over  a  so- 
ciety which  was  only  rescued  from  coarse- 
ness by  the  marvelous  dexterity  of  such 
intellectual  gladiators.  They  have  passed 
away,  like  many  other  things  brilliant  and 
striking  :  the  gilded  coach,  the  red-heeled 
slipper  and  the  supper  of  the  regency;  the 
powdered  marquise,  for  a  smile  of  whose 
dimpled  mouth  the  deadly  rapier  has  flashed 
in  the  moonlight ;  the  perfumed  beauty, 
for  one  of  whose  glances  a  poet  would  have 
racked  his  brain  to  render  worthily  in 
verse;  the  gilded  salon  where,  in  a  sort  of 
incense,  all  the  homage  of  genius  was  of- 
fered up  ])efore  the  altar  of  loveliness — 
gone  are  they  all  ! 

Au  fond,  the  world  is  pretty  much  the 
same,  although  we  drive  to  a  club-dinner 
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in  a  onc-hort;c  brougham  ;  and  if  vc  meet 
the  cure  of  8t.  Roch,  we  find  him  to  be 
rather  a  moi-ose  middle-aged  man  with  a 
taste  for  truffles,  and  a  talent  for  silence. 
It  is  not  as  the  successor  of  the  witty  abbe 
that  I  adduce  the  sporting  priest,  but  sim- 
ply as  a  variety  of  the  ecclesiastical  charac- 
ter which,  doubtless,  a  very  few  more 
years  will  have  consigned,  to  the  realm  of 
history.  He,  too,  will  be  a  bygone  !  Father 
Tom,  as  he  was  popularly  called,  never  need- 
ing any  more  definite  designation,  was  tarn 
Marte  quam  Mercurio,  as  much  poacher  as 
priest,  and  made  his  sporting  acquirements 
subservient  to  the  demands  of  an  admirable 
table.  The  thickest  salmon,  the  curdiest 
trout,  the  fattest  i")artridge,  and  the  most 
tender  woodcock,  smoked  on  his  board,  and 
rumor  said,  cooked  with  a  delicacy  that 
more  jiretentious  houses  could  not  rival. 
In  the  great  world,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  see  some  favored  individual 
permitted  to  do  things  which,  by  common 
voice,  are  proclaimed  impracticable  or  im- 
proper. With  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right 
to  outrage  the  ordinances  of  society,  such 
people  accept  no  law  but  their  own  inclina- 
tion, and  seem  to  declare  that  they  are  al- 
together exempt  from  the  restraints  that 
bind  other  men.  In  a  small  way,  and  an 
humble  sjjhere,  Father  Tom  enjoyed  this 
privilege,  and  there  was  not  in  his  whole 
county  to  be  found  one  man  churlish  or 
ungenerous  enough  to  dispute  it ;  and  thus 
was  he  suffered  to  throw  his  line,  snap  his 
gun,  or  unleash  his  dog  in  precincts  Avhere 
many  with  higher  claims  had  been  refused 
permission. 

It  was  not  alone  that  he  enjoyed  the  in- 
vigorating pleasure  of  field  sports  in  prac- 
tice, but  he  delighted  in  everything  wdiich 
bore  any  relationship  to  them.  There  was 
not  a  column  of  Bell's  Life  in  which  he  had 
not  his  sympathy  —  the  ])igeon  match,  the 
pedestrian,  the  Yankee  trotter,  the  cham- 
pion for  the  silver  sculls  at  Chelsea,  the  dog 
"  Billy,"  were  all  subjects  of  interest  to  him. 
Never  did  the  most  inveterate  bluestock- 
ing more  delight  in  the  occasion  of  meeting 
a  great  celebrity  of  letters,  than  did  he 
when  chance  threw  him  in  the  way  of  the 
jock  who  rode  the  winner  at  the  Oaks,  or 
the  "  Game  Chicken "  who  punished  the 
*' Croydon  Pet"  in  the  prize  ring.  But 
now  for  the  letter,  which  will  as  fully  reveal 
the  man  as  any  mere  descrijition.  It  was 
a  narrative  of  races  he  had  attended,  and 
rowing  matches  he  had  Avitnessed,  Avith  lit- 
tle episodes  of  luiAvking,  badger-drawing, 
and  cock-fighting  intermixed  : — 


for  a  wager  of  five-and-twenty  sovereigns 
against  a  Major  Blayse,  of  the  Third  Light 
Dragoon  (luards  ;  Ave  made  the  match  after 
mess  at  Aldershot,  when  neither  of  us  was 
anything  to  speak  of  too  sober  ;  but  as  we 
were  backed  strongly — he  rather  the  favorite 
—there  Avas  no  Avay  of  drawing  the  bet.  I 
beat  him  after  a  hard  struggle — Ave  were 
tAvo  hours  and  forty  minutes  in  the  water — 
and  netted  about  sixty  pounds  besides. 
We  dined  with  tlie  depot  in  the  evening, 
and  I  Avon  a  ten-pound  note  on  a  question 
of  whetlicr  there  ought  to  be  saffron  in  the 
American  drink  called  'greased  lightning;' 
but  this  Av'as  not  the  only  piece  of  luck  that 
attended  me,  as  you  shall  hear.  As  I  was 
taking  my  morning  canter  on  the  Downs, 
I  perceived  that  a  stranger  —  a  jockey-like 
fellow,  not  quite  a  gentleman,  but  near  it — 
seemed  to  keep  me  in  view  ;  noAv  riding 
past ;  now  behind  me,  and  always  bestow- 
ing his  whole  attention  on  my  nag.  Of 
course,  I  showed  the  beast  off  to  the  best, 
and  handled  him  skillfully.  I  thought  to 
myself,  he  likes  the  pony ;  he'll  be  for 
making  me  an  offer  for  him.  I  was  right. 
I  had  just  seated  myself  at  breakfast,  when 
the  stranger  sent  his  card,  with  a  request 
to  siJeak  to  me.  He  Avas  a  foreigner,  but 
spoke  very  correct  English,  and  his  object 
was  to  learn  if  I  Avould  sell  my  horse.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  I  refused  at  once. 
The  animal  suited  me,  and  I  was  one  of 
those  people  Avho  find  it  excessively  diffi- 
cult to  be  mounted  to  their  satisfaction.  I 
needed  temper,  training,  action,  gentleness, 
beauty,  high  courage,  and  perfect  steadi- 
ness, and  a  number  of  such  like  seeming 
incongruities.  He  looked  a  little  impatient 
at  all  this;  he  seeemed  to  say,  '  I  knoAV  all 
this  kind  of  nonsense  ;  I  have  heard  ship- 
loads of  such  gammon  before.  Be  frank, 
and  say  Avhat's  the  figure  ;  hoAv  much  do 
you  want  for  him  ? '  He  looked  this,  I  say, 
but  he  never  uttered  a  Avord,  and  at  last  I 
asked  him — 

"  '  Are  you  a  dealer  ?' 

"'Well,'  said  he,  with  an  arch  smile, 
'something  in  that  line.' 

"  '  I  tliought  so,'  said  I.  '  The  pony  Is  a 
rare  good  one.' 

"  He  nodded  assent. 

"  '  He  can  jump  a  bar  of  his  own  height? ' 

"  Another  nod. 

"  '  And  he's  as  fresh  on  his  legs ' 

"  '  As  if  he  were  not  twenty-six  years 
old,'  he  broke  in. 

"  '  Twenty-six  fiddlesticks  !  Look  at  his 
mouth  ;  he  has  an  eight-year-old  mouth.' 

"I  knoAvit,'  said  he,  dryly  ;  'and  so  he 


had   fourteen   years   ago.     Will   you   take 
**  I  came  down  here — Brighton — to  swim  fifty    soA^ereigns    for    him?'    he     added. 
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gold 


from   his 


drawing  out  a  handful  of 
pocket. 

'• 'No,' said  I,  firmly;  '  nor  sixty,  nor 
seventy,  nor  eighty.' 

"  '  I  am  sorry  to  have  intruded  upon  you,' 
said  he,  rising,  '  and  I  beg  you  to  excuse 
me.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  I  am  one  who 
gains  his  living  by  horses,  and  it  is  only 
possible  for  me  to  exist  by  the  generosity  of 
those  who  deal  witli  me.' 

"This  api)eal  was  a  home  thrust,  and  I 
said,  '  What  can  you  afford  to  giye  ?  ' 

"' All  I  have  here,'  said  he,  producing 
a  handful  of  gold,  and  spreading  it  on  the 
table. 

"We  set  to  counting,  and  there  were 
sixty-seven  sovereigns  in  the  mass.  I  swept 
off  ihe  money  into  the  palm  of  my  hand, 
and  said,  '  The  beast  is  yours.' 

"  He  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  to  relieve 
his  heart  of  a  load  of  care,  and  said,  '  Men 
of  my  stamp,  and  who  lead  such  lives  as  I 
do,  are  rarely  superstitious.' 

"  '  Very  true,'  said  I,  with  a  nod  of  en- 
couragement for  him  to  go  on. 

"'Well,' said  he,  resuming,  'I  never 
thought  for  a  moment  that  any  possibility 
could  have  made  me  so.  If  ever  there  was 
a  man  that  laughed  at  lucky  and  unlucky 
days,  desj^ised  omens,  sneered  at  warnings, 
and  scorned  at  predictions,  I  was  he  ;  and 
yet  1  have  lived  to  be  the  most  credulous 
"and  the  most  superstitious  of  men.  It  is 
now  fourteen  years  and  twenty-seven  days 
— I  remember  the  time  to  an  hour — since  I 
sold  that  pony  to  the  Prince  Ernest  von 
Saxenhausen,  and  since  that  day  I  never 
had  luck.  So  long  as  I  owned  him  all 
went  well  with  me.  I  ought  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  the  chief  of  a  company  of  eques- 
trians, and  one  corps,  known  as  Klam's 
Kunst-Rciters,  was  the  most  celeljrated  on 
the  continent.  In  three  years  I  made  three 
hundred  thousand  guilders,  and  if  the  devil 
had  not  induced  me  to  sell  "  Schatzchen  " 
— that  was  liis  name — I  should  be  this  day 
as  rich  as  Heman  Eothschild  !  From  the 
hour  he  walked  out  of  tlie  circus  our 
calamities  began.  I  lost  my  wife  by  fever 
at  Wiesbaden,  the  most  perfect  high-school 
horsewoman  in  Europe  ;  my  son,  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  fell,  and  dislocated  his  neck  ; 
one  year  after,  at  Vienna,  my  daughter 
Gretchen  was  blinded  riding  through  a 
fiery  hoop  at  Homburg  ;  and  four  years 
later,  all  the  company  died  of  yellow-fever 
at  the  Havannah,  leaving  me  utterly  beg- 
gared and  ruined.  Now,  these,  you  would 
say,  though  great  misfortunes,  are  all  in 
the  coiirse  of  common  events.  But  what 
will  you  say  when,  on  the  eve  of  each  of 
them    Schatzchen    appeared    to   me  in   a 


dream,  performing  some  well-known  feat 
or  other,  and  bringing  down,  as  lie  ever  did, 
thunders  of  a])i)lause  ;  and  never  did  he  so 
appear  without  disaster  coming  after.  I 
struggled  hard  before  I  suti'ered  this  notion 
to  influence  me.  It  was  years  before  I  even 
mentioned  it  to  any  one  ;  and  I  used  for  a 
while  to  make  a  jest  of  it  in  the  circus,  say- 
ing, "  Take  care  of  yourselves  to-night  for 
I  saw  Schatzchen."  Of  course  they  were 
not  the  stuff  to  be  deterred  by  such  warn- 
ings, but  they  became  so  at  last.  That 
they  did,  and  were  so  terrified,  so  thorough- 
ly terrified,  that  the  day  after  one  of  my 
visions  not  a  single  member  of  the  troupe 
would  venture  on  a  hazardous  feat  of  any 
kind  ;  and  if  we  performed  at  p,ll,  it  was 
only  some  commonplace  exercises,  with  few 
risks,  and  no  daring  exploits  whatever. 
Worn  out  with  evil  fortune,  crushed  and 
almost  broken-hearted,  I  struggled  on  for 
years,  secretly  determining,  if  ever  I  should 
chance  upon  him,  to  buy  back  Schatzchen 
with  my  last  penny  in  the  world.  Indeed, 
there  were  moments  in  which  such  was  the 
intense  excitement  of  my  mind,  I  could 
have  committed  a  dreadful  crime  to  regain 
possession  of  him.  We  were  on  the  eve  of 
embarking  for  Ostend  the  other  night, 
when  I  saw  you  riding  on  the  Downs,  and 
I  came  ashore  at  once  to  track  you  out,  for 
I  knew  him,  though  fully  half  a  mile  away. 
None  of  my  comrades  could  guess  what  de- 
tained me,  nor  understand  why  I  asked 
each  of  them  in  turn  to  lend  me  whatever 
money  he  could  spare.  It  was  in  this  way 
I  made  up  the  little  purse  you  see.  It  was 
thus  provided  that  I  dared  to  present  my- 
self to-day  before  you.' 

"  As  he  gave  me  this  narrative  his  man- 
ner grew  more  eager  and  excited,  and  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  his  mind,  from 
the  long-continued  pressure  of  one  thought, 
had  received  a  serious  shock.  It  was 
exactly  one  of  those  cases  which  physicians 
describe  asleavingthe  intellect  unimpaired, 
while  some  one  faculty  is  under  the  thral- 
dom of  a  dominant  and  all-pervading  im- 
pression. I  saw  this,  more  palpably,  when, 
having  declined  to  accept  more  than  his 
original  offer  of  fifty  pounds,  I  replaced 
the  remainder  in  his  hand,  he  evinced 
scarcely  any  gratitude  for  my  liberality,  so 
totally  was  he  engrossed  by  the  idea  that 
the  horse  was  now  his  own,  and  that  fortune 
would  no  longer  have  any  pretext  for  using 
him  so  severely  as  before. 

"  '  I  don't  know — I  cannot  know,'  said 
he,  '  if  fortune  means  to  deal  more  kindly 
by  me  than  heretofore,  but  I  feel  a  sort  of 
confidence  in  the  future  now;  I  have  a  kind 
of  trustful  courage  as  to  what  may  come, 
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that  tells  mo  no  disaster  will  deter  me,  uo 
Tnisliap  east  me  down.' 

"  These  were  his  words  as  he  arose  to 
take  hid  leave.  Of  his  meeting  with  the 
pony  I  am  afraid  to  trust  m}  self  to  speak. 
It  was  such  an  overflow  of  affection  as  one 
might  witness  from  a  long-absent  brother 
on  being  once  again  restored  to  his  own.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  beast  knew  him,  nor 
would  I  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  did 
not,  for  certainly  some  of  his  old  instincts 
seemed  gradually  to  revive  within  him  on 
hearing  certain  words;  and  when  ordered 
to  take  a  respectful  farewell  of  me,  the 
pony  planted  a  foreleg  on  each  of  his  mas- 
ter's shoulders,  and  taking  off  his  hat  with 
his  teeth,  bowed  twice  or  thrice  in  the  most 
deferential  fashion.  I  wished  them  both 
every  success  in  life,  and  we  parted.  As  I 
took  my  evening's  stroll  on  the  pier,  I  saw 
them  embark  for  Osteud,  the  pony  sheeted 
most  carefully,  and  every  imaginable  j^re- 
caution  taken  to  insure  him  against  cold. 
The  man  himself  was  poorly  clad  and  in- 
differently provided  against  the  accidents 
of  the  voyage.  He  appeared  to  feel  that 
the  disparity  required  a  word  of  apology, 
for  he  said,  in  a  whisper:  'IfW  soon  furnish 
me  with  a  w^arm  cloak;  it'll  not  leave  me 
long  in  difficulties!'  I  assure  you,  my  dear 
Crofton,  there  was  something  contagious 
in  the  poor  fellow's  supei'sition,  for,  as  he 
sailed  away,  the  thought  lay  heavily  on  my 
heart,  'What  if  I,  too,  should  have  parted 
with  my  good  luck  in  life?  How  if  I  have 
bartered  my  fortune  for  a  few  pieces  of 
money?'  The  longer  1  dwelt  on  this  theme, 
the  more  forcibly  did  it  strike  mc.  My 
original  possession  of  the  animal  was  ac- 
complished in  a  way  that  aided  the  illusion. 
It  was  thus  I  won  him  on  a  hit  of  back- 
gammon!" 

As  I  read  thus  far,  the  pa]3er  dropped 
from  my  hands,  my  head  reeled,  and  in  a 
•faint,  dreamy  state,  as  if  drugged  by  some 
strong  narcotic,  I  sank,  I  know  not  how 
long,  unconscious.  The  first  thing  wdiich 
met  my  eyes  on  awakening  was  the  line, 
' '  I  won  him  on  a  hit  of  backgammon  !  " 
The  whole  story  was  at  once  heforc  me.  It 
was  of  Blondel  I  was  reading  !  Blondcl 
was  the  beast  whose  influence  had  swayed 
one  man's  destiny.  So  long  as  he  ov/ned  him 
the  world  went  well  and  hapjnly  Avitli  him  ; 
all  prospered  and  succeeded.  It  was  a 
charm  like  the  old  lamp  of  Aladdin.  And 
this  was  i\\Q  treasure  I  had  lost.  So  far 
from  imputing  an  ignorant  sujierstition  to 
the  German,  I  concurred  in  every  specula- 
tion, every  theory,  of  his  invention.  The 
man  had  evidently  discovered  one  of  those 
curious  problems  in  what  we  rashly  call  the 


doctrine  of  chances.  It  was  not  the  ani- 
mal  himself  that  secured  good  fortune,  it 
w^as  that,  in  his  "^circumstances,"  what 
Straulf  calls  ''die  umringende  begeben- 
heiten  "  of  his  lot,  this  creature  was  sure  to 
call  forth  efforts  and  develop  resources  in 
his  possessor,  of  which,  witliout  liis  aid,  he 
would  have  gone  all  through  life  uncon- 
scious. 

The  vulgar  notion  that  our  lives  are  the 
sport  of  accident — the  minute  too  early  or 
too  late — the  calm  that  detained  us — the 
snow-storm  that  blockaded  the  road — the 
chance  meeting  with  this  or  that  man, 
which  we  lay  so  much  stress  on — what  are 
they  in  reality  but  trivial  incidents  without 
force  or  effect,  save  that  they  impel  to  ac- 
tion ?  They  call  out  certain  qualities  in  our 
nature  by  which  our  whole  characters  be- 
come modified.  Your  horse  balks  at  a 
fence  and  throws  you  over  his  head  ;  the  fall 
is  not  a  very  grave  one,  and  you  are  scarcely 
hurt ;  you  have  fallen  in  a  turnii)-field,  and 
the  honest  fellow,  who  is  hoeing  away  near, 
comes  kindly  to  your  aid,  and,  in  good  Sa- 
maritan fashion,  bathes  your  temples  and 
restores  you.  When  you  leave  him  at  last, 
you  go  forth  with  a  kindlier  notion  of  hu- 
man nature  ;  you  recognize  the  tie  "  that 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,"  and  you  seem 
to  think  that  hard  toil  hardens  not  the  heart, 
nor  a  life  of  labor  shuts  out  generous  sympa- 
thies—the lesson  is  a  life  one.  But  suppose 
that  in  your  fall  you  alight  on  a  bed  of  choice 
tulips, you  descend  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  par- 
terre of  starry  anemones,  and  that  your  first 
conscious  struggles  are  met  with  words  of 
anger  and  rej^roach  ;  instead  of  sorrow  for 
your  suffering,  you  hear  sarcasms  on  your 
horsemanship,  and  insults  on  your  riding 
— no  sympathy,  no  kindness,  no  generous 
anxiety  for  your  safety,  but- all  that  irritate 
and  offend — more  thought,  in  fact,  for  the 
petals  of  a  flower  than  for  the  ligaments  of 
your  knee — then,  too,  is  the  lesson  a  life 
one,  and  its  fruits  will  be  bitter  memories 
for  many  a  year.  The  events  of  our  exist- 
ence are  in  reality  nothing,  save  in  our 
treatment  of  them.  By  Blondel  I  recog- 
nized one  of  those  suggestive  influences 
which  mould  fate  by  moulding  tempera- 
ment. The  deep  reflecting  German  saw 
this  :  it  was  clear  he  knew  that  in  that  ani- 
mal was  typified  all  that  his  life  might  be- 
come. Why  should  not  I  contest  the  prize 
with  him  ?  Blondel  was  charged  with  an- 
other destiny  as  well  as  his. 

I  turned  once  more  to  the  letter,  but  I 
could  not  bear  to  read  it ;  so  many  were  the 
impertinent  allusions  to  myself,  my  man- 
ner, my  ai)pearancc  and  my  conversation. 
Still  more  insulting  were  the  speculations 
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as  to  wiiat  class  or  condition  I  belonged  to.  j 
''He  puzzled   us    completely,"  wrote   the' 
priest,  "for,  while  unmistakably  vulgar  in  i 
many  things,  there  were  ceviain  indications  , 
of  reading  and  education  about  him  that  re-  i 
futed  the  notion  of   his   being  what  Kel- 1 
drum  thought — an  escaped  counter-jumper! ; 
The  guardsman  insisted  ho  was  a  valet  ;  my  ' 
own  impression  was  the  fellow  had  kept  a 
small   circulating   library,  and  gone   mad  l 
with  the  three-volume  novels.  At  all  events, 
I  have  given  him  a  Icssson  which,  whether  j 
profitable  or  not  to  him,  has  turned  out  tol-  j 
erably  well  for  me.      If  ever  you  chance  to 
hear  of  him — his  name  was  Podder  or  Ped- 
der — pray  let  me  know,  for  my  curiosity  is 
still  unslaked  about  him."  He  thence  went 
off  to  a  sort  of  descriptive  catalogue  of  my 
signs  and  tokens,   so   positively   insulting 
that  I  cannot  recall  it  ;  the  whole  winding 
up  :  "Add  to  all  these  an  immense  pom- 
posity of  tone,  with  a  lisp,  and  a  Dublin  ac- 
cent, and  you  can  scarcely  mistake  him." 
Need  I  say,  benevolent  reader,  that  fouler 
calumnies  were   never   uttered,  nor   more 
unfounded  slanders  ever  pronounced  ? 

It  is  not  in  this  age  of  photography  that 
a  man  need  defend  his  appearance.  By 
the  aid  of  sun  and  collodion,  I  may,  per- 
haps, one  day  convince  you  that  I  am 
not  so  devoid  of  personal  graces  as  this 
foul-mouthed  priest  would  persuade  you. 
I  am,  possibly,  in  this  pledge,  exceeding 
the  exact  limits  which  this  publication  may 
enable  me  to  sustain.  I  may  be  contract- 
ing an  engagement  which  cannot  be,  con- 
sistent with  its  principles,  fulfilled.  If  so, 
I  must  be  your  artist ;  but  I  swear  to 
you  that  I  shall  not  flatter.  Potts,  painted 
by  himself,  shall  he  a  true  portrait.  Mean- 
while, I  have  time  to  look  out  for  my 
canvas,  and  you.  Avill  be  patient  enough  to 
wait  till  it  be  filled. 

Again  to  this  confomided  letter  : 
"  There  is  another  reason  "  (wrote  Dyke) 
"why  I  should  like  to  chance  upon  this 
fellow."     ("This  fellow "  meant  me.)     " I 
used  to  fancy  myself  unequaled  in  the  im- 
aginative department  of  conversation — by 
the  vulgar  called  lying.    Here,  I  own,  with 
some  shame,  he  was  my  match.     A  more  ^ 
fearless,  determined,  go-ahead  liar,  I  never ! 
met.     Now,  as  one  who  deems  himself  no  j 
small  proficient  in  the  art,  I  would  really ' 
like   to  meet  him  once  more.     AVe  could  , 
approach  each  other  like  the  augurs  of  old, 
and   agree   to  be   candid  and  frGe-si)oken  ! 
together,    exchanging   our    ideas   on    this 
great   topic,    and   frankly   communicating 
any   secret    knowledge   each   might   deem  \ 
that  he  possessed.     I'd  go  a  hundred  miles  ] 
to  pass  an  evening  with  him  alone,  to  hear ' 


from  his  own  lips,  the  sort  of  early  training 
and  disciijline  his  mind  went  through  : 
who  were  his  first  instructors,  what  liis 
original  inducements.  Of  one  thing  I  feel 
certain  :  a  man  thus  constituted  has  only 
to  put  the  curb  upon  his  faculty  to  be  most 
successful  in  life,  his  perils  will  all  lie  in 
the  exuberance  of  his  resources  :  let  him 
sim])ly  bend  himself  to  believe  in  some 
of  the  imjjositions  he  would  force  upon 
others.  Let  him  give  his  delusions  the 
force  acquired  by  convictions,  and  there  is 
no  limit,  to  what  he  may  become.  Be 
on  the  look  out,  therefore,  for  him,  as 
a  great  psychological  phenomenon,  tlie  man 
who  outlied 

"  Your  sincerely  attached  friend, 

"  Thomas  Daecy  Dyke. 

"  P.  S. — I  have  just  remembered  his 
name.  It  was  Potts  :  the  villain  said  from 
the  Pozzo  di  Borgo  family.  I'm  sure  with 
this  hint  you  can't  fail  to  run  him  to 
earth  ;  and  I  entreat  of  you,  sjiare  no  pains 
to  do  it." 

There  followed  here  some  more  imperti- 
nent personalities  as  clues  to  my  discovery, 
which  my  indulgent  reader  will  graciously 
excuse  me  if  1  do  not  stop  to  record  ; 
enough  to  say  they  were  as  unfounded  as 
they  were  scurrilous. 

Another  and  very  different  train  of 
thought,  however,  soon  banished  these 
considerations.  This  letter  had  been  given 
me  by  Crofton,  Avho  had  already  read  it  ; 
he  had  perused  all  this  insolent  narrative 
about  me  before  handing  it  to  me,  and, 
doubtless,  in  so  doing,  had  no  other  inten- 
tion than  to  convey,  in  the  briefest  and 
most  emphatic  w^ay,  to  me,  that  I  w^as  found 
out.  It  was  simi)ly  saying,  in  the  shortest 
possible  space,  "  Thou  art  the  man  ! "  Oh, 
the  ineffable  shame  and  misery  of  that 
thought !  Oh,  the  bitterness  of  feeling  ! 
How  my  character  should  now  be  viewed 
and  my  future  discussed  !  "  Only  tJiink, 
Mary,"  I  fancied  I  heard  him  say — "only 
think  who  our  friend  should  turn  out  to 
be — this  same  Potts  :  the  fellow  that  van- 
quished Father  Dyke  in  story-telliug,  and 
outlied  the  priest !  And  here  we  have 
been  lavishing  kindness  and  attentions 
upon  one  who,  after  all,  is  little  better 
than  a  swindler,  sailing  under  false  colors 
and  fictitious  credentials  :  for  who  can  now 
credit  one  syllable  about  his  having  written 
those  verses  he  read  for  us,  or  composed 
that  tale  of  which  he  told  us  the  ojjening  ? 
What  a  lesson  in  future  about  extending 
confidence  to  utter  strangers  !  What  caution 
and  reserve  should  it  not  teach  us  !     How 
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guarded  should  we  be  not  to  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  fascinated  by  the  captiva- 
tions  of  manner  and  the  insinuating  charms 
of  address!  If  Potts  had  been  less  ])repos- 
sessing  in  appearance,  less  gifted  and 
agreeajjlc — if,  instead  of  being  a  consum- 
mate mun  of  the  world,  with  tlic  breeding 
of  a  courtier  and  tlie  knowledge  of  a 
scholar,    he   had   been   a   pedantic   puppy 

with  a  lisp  and  a  Dublin  accent "     Oh, 

ignominy  and  disgrace  !  tliese  were  the 
very  words  of  the  priest  in  describing  me, 
whicli  came  so  aptly  to  my  memory,  and  I 
grew  actually  sick  Avitli  shame  as  I  recalled 
them.  I  next  became  angry.  Was  this 
conduct  of  Crofton's  delicate  or  consider- 
ate? Was  it  becoming  in  one  who  had 
treated  me  as  his  friend  tlius  abruptly  to 
conclude  our  intimacy  by  an  insult  ? 
Handing  me  such  a  letter  was  saying, 
"  There's  a  portrait  :  can  you  say  any  one 
it  resembles?''  How  much  more  generous 
had  he  said,  "  Tell  me  all  about  this  wager 
of  yours  Avith  Father  Dyke — I  want  to  hear 
your  account  of  it,  for  old  Tom  is  not  the 
most  veracious  of  mortals,  nor  the  most 
mealy-mouthed  of  commentators.  Just 
give  me  your  version  of  tlio  incident, 
Potts,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  will  be  the  true 
one. "  That's  what  he  might,  that's  what 
he  ought  to,  have  said.  I  can  swear  it  is 
what  I,  Potts,  would  have  done  by  Mm,  or 
by  any  other  stranger  whose  graceful  man- 
ners and  pleasing  qualities  had  won  my  es- 
teem and  conciliated  my  regard.  I'd  have 
said,  "  Potts,  I  have  seen  enougli  of  life  to 
know  how  unjust  it  is  to  measure  men  by 
one  and  the  same  standard.  The  ardent, 
impassioned  nature  cannot  bo  ranked  with 
the  cold  and  calculating  spirit.  The  im- 
aginative man  has  the  same  necessity 
for  the  development  of  his  creative  fac- 
ulty as  the  strongly  muscular  man  of 
bodily  exercise.  He  must  blow  off  the 
steam  of  his  invention,  or  the  boiler  will 
not  contain  it.  You  and  Le  Sage  and 
Alexandre  Dumas  are  a  categoiy.  You 
are  not  the  clerks  of  a  census  commission, 
or  masters  in  equity.  You  are  the  char- 
tered libertines  of  fiction.  Shake  out  your 
reefs,  and  go  free — free  as  the  winds  that 
waft  you  ! " 

To  all  these  reflections  came  the  last  one: 
**  I  must  be  up  and  doing,  and  that 
speedily  !  I  will  recover  Blondel,  if  I  de- 
vote my  life  to  the  task.  I  will  regain 
him,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  may.  Mounted 
upon  that  creature,  I  will  ride  up  to  the 
Rosary ;  tlic  time  shall  bo  evening  ;  a  sun 
just  sunk  behind  the  horizon  shall  have 
left  in  the  upper  atmospliere  a  golden  and 
rosy  light,  which  shall  tip  his  mane  with  a 


softened  luster,  and  shed  over  my  own  feat- 
ures a  rich  Titian-like  tint.  '  I  come,'  will 
1  say,  '  to  vindicate  the  fair  fame  of  one 
who  once  owned  your  affection.  It  is  Potts, 
the  man  of  impulse,  the  child  of  enthusi- 
asm, wlio  now  presents  himi-elf  before  you. 
Poor,  if  you  like  to  call  him  so,  in  worldly 
craft  or  skill  ;  poor  in  its  possessions,  but 
rich,  boundlessly  rich,  in  the  stores  of  an 
ideal  wealth.  Blondel  and  I  are  the  embodi- 
ment of  tliis  idea.  These  fancies  you  have 
stigmatized  as  lies  are  but  the  pilot  balloons 
by  which  great  minds  calculate  the  cur- 
rents in  that  upper  air  they  are  about  to 
soar  in.' " 

And,  last  of  all,  there  was  a  sophistry 
that  possessed  a  great  charm  for  my  mind,  in 
this  wise:  to  enal^le  a  man,  humble  as  my- 
self, to  reach  that  station  in  which  a  career 
of  adventure  should  open  before  him,  some 
ground  must  be  won,  some  position  gained. 
That  I  assume  to  be  something  that  I  am 
not,  is  simply  to  say  that  I  trade  upon 
credit.  If  my  future  transactions  be  all 
honorable  and  trustworthy — if  by  a  fiction, 
only  known  to  my  own  heart,  I  acquire 
that  eminence  from  which  I  can  distribute 
benefits  to  hundreds — who  is  to  stigmatize 
me  as  a  fraudulent  trader  ? 

Is  it  not  a  well-known  fact  that  many 
of  those  now  acknowledged  as  the  wealth- 
iest of  men,  might,  at  some  time  or 
other  of  their  lives,  have  been  declared  in- 
solvent had  tlie  real  state  of  their  affairs 
been  known  ?  The  world,  however,  had 
given  them  its  confidence,  and  time  did 
the  rest.  Let  the  same  world  be  but  as 
generous  towards  me!  The  day  will  come 
— I  say  it  confidently  and  boldly — the  day 
will  come  when  I  can  ''show  my  books, 
and  "point  to  my  balance-sheet."  When 
Archimedes  asked  for  a  base  on  which  to 
rest  his  lever,  he  merely  uttered  the  great 
truth,  that  some  one  fixed  point  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  a  motive  power. 

It  is  by  our  use  or  abuse  of  opportunity 
we  are  either  good  or  bad  men.  The  phy- 
sician is  not  less  conversant  with  noxious 
drugs  than  the  poisoner ;  the  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  one  employs  his 
skill  to  alleviate  suffering,  the  other,  to 
work  out  evil  and  destruction.  If  I,  there- 
fore, but  make  some  feigned  station  in  life 
the  groundwork  from  which  I  can  become 
the  Ijenefactor  of  my  fellow-men,  I  shall  be 
good  and  blameless.  My  heart  tells  me 
how  well  and  how  fairly  I  mean  by  the 
world:  I, would  succor  the  weak,  console 
the  afflicted,  and  lift  up  the  oppressed  ; 
and,  if  to  carry  out  grand  and  glorious 
conceptions  of  this  kind  all  that  be  needed 
is  a  certain  self-delusion  which  may  extend 
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its  influence   to   others,  ''Go    in,"  I   say, 
'•'  Potts  ;  be  all  that  your  fancy  suggests  : 

"  '  Dives,  honoratus,  jtulcher,  rex  deniquo  regum — 
Be  rich,  honored  and  fair,  a  prince  or  a  begum — ' 

but,  above  all,  never  distrust  your  destiny, 
or  doubt  your  star." 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

IMAGINATION   STIMULATED   BY   BRANDY  AND   WATER. 

So  absorbed  was  I  in  the  reflections  of 
which  my  last  chapter  is  the  record,  that  I 
utterly  forgot  how  time  was  speeding,  and 
perceived  at  last,  to  my  great  surprise,  that 
I  had  strayed  miles  away  from  the  Rosary, 
and  that  evening  was  already  near.  The 
spires  and  roofs  of  a  town  were  distant 
about  a  mile  at  a  l^end  of  the  river,  and  for 
this  I  now  made,  determined  on  no  account 
to  turn  back,  for  how  could  I  ever  again 
face  those  who  had  read  the  terrible  narra- 
tive of  the  priest's  letter,  and  before  whom 
I  could  only  present  myself  as  a  cheat  and 
impostor? 

"No,"  thought  I,  "my  destiny  points 
onward — and  to  Blondel;  nothing  shall  turn 
me  from  my  path."  Less  than  an  hour's 
walking  brought  me  to  the  town,  of  which 
I  had  but  time  to  learn  the  name — New 
Ross.  I  left  it  in  a  small  steamer  for 
Waterford,  a  little  vessel  in  correspondence 
with  the  mail  packet  for  Milford,  and 
which  I  learned  would  sail  that  evening  at 
nine. 

The  same  night  saw  me  seated,  on  the 
deck,  bound  for  England.  On  the  deck,  I 
say,  for  I  had  need  to  husband  my  resources, 
and  travel  with  every  imaginable  economy, 
not  only  because  my  resources  were  small 
in  themselves,  but  that,  having  left  all  that 
1  possessed  of  clothes  and  baggage  at  the 
Rosary,  I  should  be  obliged  to  acquire  a 
complete  outfit  on  reaching  England. 

It  was  a  calm  night,  with  a  starry  sky 
and  a  tranquil  sea,  and,  when  the  cabin 
Dassengers  had  gone  down  to  their  berths, 
ihe  captain  did  not  oppose  my  stealing 
"  aft  "  to  the  quarter-deck,  where  I  could 
separate  myself  from  the  somewhat  riotous 
company  of  the  harvest  laborers  that 
thronged  the  forepart  of  the  vessel.  He 
saw,  with  that  instinct  a  sailor  is  eminently 
gifted  with,  that  I  was  not  of  that  class  by 
which  I  was  surrounded,  and  with  a  ready 
courtesy  he  admitted  me  to  the  privilege  ef 
isolation. 

"  You  are  going  to  enlist,  I'll  be  bound," 


said  he,  as  he  passed  me  in  his  short  dock 
walk.     "Ain't  I  right  ?" 
■    "  No,"  said  I  :   "I'm  going  to  seek  my 
fortune. " 

"'  Seek  your  fortune  !"  he  repeated,  with 
a  slighting  sort  of  laugh.  "  One  used  to 
read  about  fellows  doing  that  in  story  books 
when  a  child,  bat  it's  rather  strange  to  hear 
of  it  nowadays." 

"  And  may  I  presume  to  ask  wliy  should 
it  be  more  strange  now  than  formerly  ?  Is 
not  the  world  pretty  much  what  it  used  to 
be  ?  Is  not  the  drama  of  life  the  same 
stock  piece  our  forefathers  played  ages  ago? 
Are  not  the  actors  and  actresses  made  up  of 
the  precise  materials  their  ancestors  were  ? 
Can  you  tell  me  of  a  new  sentiment,  a  new 
emotion,  or  even  a  new  crime  ?  Why, 
therefore,  should  there  be  a  seeming  in- 
congruity in  reviving  any  feature  of  the 
past  ?  " 

"Just  because  it  won't  do,  my  good 
friend,"  said  he,  bluntly.  "If  the  law 
catches  a  fellow  lounging  about  the  world 
in  these  times,  it  takes  him  up  for  a  vaga- 
bond." 

"  And  what  can  be  finer,  grander,  or 
freer  than  a  vagabond  ?  "  I  cried,  with  en- 
thusiasm ?  "  Who,  I  would  ask  you,  sees 
life  with  such  philosophy  ?  Who  views  the 
wiles,  the  snares,  the  petty  conflicts  of  the 
world  Vv^ith  such  a  reflective  calm  as  his  ? 
Caring  little  for  personal  indulgence,  nor 
solicitous  for  self-gratification,  he  has  both 
the  spirit  and  the  leisure  for  observation. 
Diogenes  was  the  tyj^e  of  the  vagabond,  and 
see  how  successive  ages  have  acknowldeged 
his  wisdom." 

"If  I  had  lived  in  his  day,  I'd  have  set 
him  picking  oakum  for  all  that  !  "  he  re- 
plied. 

"  And  probably,  too,  would  have  sent  the 
'  blind  old  bard  to  the  crank,'"  said  I. 

"I'm  not  quite  sure  of  whom  you  are 
talking,"  said  he;  "but  if  he  Avas  a  good 
ballad-singer,  I'd  not  be  hard  on  him." 

"  '  0!  Menin  aeide  Thea  Peleiadeo  Achil- 
leos  ! '"  spouted  I  out,  in  rapture. 

"That  ain't  high  Dutch,"  asked  he, 
"is  it?" 

"No,"  said  I,  proudly.  "It  is  ancient 
Greek — the  godlike  tongue  of  an  immortal 
race." 

"  Immortal  rascals  !  "  he  broke  in,  "  I 
was  in  the  fruit  trade  up  in  the  Levant 
there,  and  such  scoundrels  as  these  Greek 
fellows  I  never  met  in  my  life." 

"By  what  and  whom  made  so  ?"  I  ex- 
claimed, eagerly.  "  Can  you  point  to  a 
people  in  the  world  who  have  so  long  re- 
sisted the  barbarizing  influence  of  a  haze 
oppression  ?     Was  there  ever  a  nation  so 
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imbued  with  high  civihzation,  as  to  be  en- 
abled for  centuries  of  slavery  to  preserve 
the  traditions  of  its  greatness  ?  Have  we 
the  record  of  any  race  but  this,  who  could 
rise  from  the  slough  of  degradation  to  the 
dignity  of  a  people  ?  " 

''  You've  been  a  play-actor,  I  take  it  ?" 
asked  he,  dryly. 

"  No,  sir,  never  ! "  replied  I,  with  some 
indignation. 

"  Well,  then,  in  the  Mcthody  line  ? 
You've  done  a  stroke  of  preaching,  I'll  be 
sworn, " 

'^  You  would  be  perjured  in  that  case, 
sir,"  I  rejoined,  as  haughtily. 

"At  all  events,  an  auctioneer,"  said  he, 
fairly  puzzled  in  his  sjieculations. 

"  Equally  mistaken  there,"  saidl,calmly; 
'•'  bred  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  nurtured 
in  affluence,  and  educated  with  all  the 
solicitous  care  that  a  fond  parent  could  be- 
stow  " 

'^  Gammon  !"  said  he,  bluntly.  ''You 
are  one  of  the  swell  mob  in  distress  !" 

"Is  this  like  distress  ?"  said  I,  drawing 
forth  my  purse  in  which  were  seventy-five 
sovereigns,  and  handing  it  to  him.  "Count 
over  that,  and  say  how  just  and  hov/  gen- 
erous are  your  suspicions." 

He  gravely  took  the  purse  from  me,  and, 
stooping  down  to  the  binnacle  light,  count- 
ed over  the  money,  scrutinizing  carefully 
the  pieces  as  he  went. 

"And  who  is  to  say  this  isn't  swag?" 
said  he,  as  he  clgsed  the  purse. 

"  The  easiest  answer  to  that,"  said  I, 
"  is,  would  it  be  likely  for  a  thief  to  show 
his  booty,  not  merely  to  a  stranger,  but  to 
a  stranger  who  suspects  him?  " 

"  Well,  that  is  something,  I  confess," 
said  he,  slowly. 

"  It  ought  to  be  more — it  ought  to 
be  everything.  If  distrust  were  not  a 
debasing  sentiment,  obstructing  the  im- 
pulses of  generosity,  and  even  invading 
the  precincts  of  justice,  you  would  see  far 
more  reason  to  confide  in,  than  to  dis- 
believe, me." 

"  I've  been  done  pretty  often  afore  nov/," 
he  muttered,  half  to  himself. 

"  What  a  fallacy  that  is  !"  cried  I,  con- 
temptuously. "  Was  not  the  pittance  that 
some  crafty  impostor  wrung  from  your  com- 
passion will  repaid  to  you  in  the  noble  self- 
consciousness  of  your  generosity  ?  Did  not 
your  venison  on  that  day  taste  better  when 
you  thought  of  his  pork  chop  ?  Had  not 
your  Burgundy  gained  flavor  by  the  memory 
of  the  glass  of  beer  that  was  warming  the 
half  chilled  heart  in  his  breast  ?  Oh,  the 
narrow  mockery  of  fancying  that  we  are 
not  better  by  being  deceived  !" 


"  How  long  is  it  since  you  had  your  head 
shaved  ?"  he  asked,  dryly. 

"  I  have  never  been  the  inmate  of  ar. 
asylum  for  lunatics,"  said  I,  divining  and 
answering  the  impertinent  insinuation. 

"  Well,  I  own  you  are  a  rn.m  'un,"  said 
he,  half  musingly. 

"  I  accept  even  this  humble  tribute  to  my 
originality,"  said  I,  with  a  sort  of  proud 
defiance.  "  I  am  well  aware  how  he  must 
be  regarded  who  dares  to  assert  his  o^Y\\  in- 
dividuality." 

"  I'd  be  very  curious  to  know,"  said  he, 
after  a  pause  of  several  minutes,  "how  a 
fellow  of  your  stamp  sets  to  work  about 
gaining  his  livelihood  ?  Wliat's  his  first  step? 
how  does  he  go  about  it  ?" 

I  gave  no  other  answer  than  a  smile  of 
scornful  meaning. 

"  1  meant  nothing  offensive,"  resumed 
he,  "  but  I  really  have  a  strong  desire  to  be 
enlightened  on  this  point." 

"  You  are  doubtless  impressed  with  the 
notion,"  said  I,  boldly,  "  that  men  pos- 
sessed of  some  distinct  craft,  or  especial 
profession,  are  alone  needed  by  the  world 
of  their  fellows.  That  one  must  be  doc- 
tor, or  lawyer,  or  baker,  or  shoemaker, 
to  gain  his  living,  as  if  life  had  no  other 
wants  than  to  be  clothed,  and  fed,  and  phy- 
sicked, and  litigated.  As  if  humanity  had 
not  its  thousand  emotional  moods,  its  way- 
ward impulses,  its  trials  and  temptations, 
all  of  them  more  needing  guidance,  sup- 
port, direction,  and  counsel,  than  the  sick- 
est patient  needs  a  physician.  It  is  on  this 
world  that  I  throw  myself  ;  I  devote  myself 
to  guide  infancy,  to  console  age,  to  succor 
the  orphan,  and  snpjiort  the  widow — mor- 
ally, I  mean." 

"  I  begin  to  suspect  you  are  a  most  artful 
vagabond,"  said  he,  half  angrily. 

"  I  have  long  since  reconciled  myself  to 
the  thought  of  an  unjust  appreciation," 
said  I.  "It  is  the  cons2lation  dull  men 
accept  when  confronted  with  those  of  origi- 
nal genius.  You  can't  help  confessing 
that  all  your  distrust  of  me  has  grown  out 
of  the  superiority  of  my  powers,  and  the 
humble  figure  you  have  presented  in  com- 
parison with  me." 

"  Do  you  rank  modesty  amongst  these 
same  powers  ?"  he  asked,  slyly. 

"  Modesty  I  reject,"  said  1,  "  as  being  a 
conventional  form  of  hypocrisy." 

"Come  down  below,"  said  he,  "and 
take  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water.  It's 
growing  chilly  here,  and  we  shall  be  the 
better  of  something  to  cheer  us." 

Seated  in  his  comfortable  little  cabin,  and 
"\vith  a  goodly  array  of  liquors  before  me  to 
choose  from,  I  really  felt  a  seli'-confidence 
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in  the  fact,  tliat,  if  I  were  not  sometliing 
out  of  the  common,  I  could  not  then  be 
there.  "  There  must  be  in  my  nature," 
thought  I,  "  that  element  Avhich  begets 
success,  or  I  could  not  always  lind  myself 
in  situations  so  palpably  beyond  the  acci- 
dents of  my  condition." 

My  hosf  was  courtesy  itself ;  no  sooner 
was  I  his  guest  than  he  adopted  towards 
me  a  manner  of  perfect  politeness.  No 
more  allusions  to  my  precarious  mode  of 
life,  never  once  a  reference  to  my  advent- 
ure. Indeed,  with  an  almost  artful  exer- 
cise of  good  breeding,  he  turned  the  con- 
versation towards  himself,  and  gave  me  a 
sketch  of  his  own  life. 

It  was  not  in  any  respects  a  remarkable 
one ;  though  it  had  its  share  of  those 
mishaps  and  misfortunes  which  every  sailor 
must  have  confronted.  He  was  wrecked  in 
the  Pacific,  and  robbed  in  the  Havannah  ; 
had  his  crew  desert  him  at  San  Francisco, 
and  was  boarded  by  Riff  pirates,  and  sold 
in  Barbary  just  as  every  other  blue  jacket 
used  to  be  ;  and  I  listened  to  the  story,  only 
marveling  what  a  dreary  sameness  pervades 
all  these  narratives.  Why,  for  one  trait  of 
the  truthful  to  prove  his  tale,  I  could  have 
invented  fifty.  There  were  no  little  touches 
of  sentiment  or  feeling  ;  no  relieving  lights 
of  human  emotion  in  his  story.  I  never 
felt,  as  I  listened,  any  wish  that  he  should 
be  saved  from  shipwreck,  baffle  his  perse- 
cutors, or  escape  his  captors  ;  and  I  thought 
to  myself,  "  This  fellow  has  certainly  got 
no  narrative  gusto."  Xow  for  my  turn  : 
we  had  each  of  us  partaken  freely  of  the 
good  liquor  before  us.  The  captain  in  his 
quality  of  talker,  I,  in  my  capacity  of  list- 
ener, had  filled  and  reflliod  several  times. 
There  was  not  anything  like  inebriety,  but 
there  was  that  amount  of  exaltation,  a  stage 
higher  than  mere  excitement,  which 
prompts  men,  at  least  men  of  temperaments 
like  mine,  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  occu- 
py rear  rank  positions,  but  at  any  cost  to 
become  foreground  and  prominent  figures. 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  M'Gillicuddys, 
I  suppose  ?  "  asked  I.  He  nodded  and  I 
went  on.  "You  see,  then,  at  this  moment 
hefore  you  the  last  of  the  race.  I  mean, 
of  course,  of  the  elder  branch,  for  there  are 
swarms  of  the  others,  well  to  do  and  pros- 
perous also,  and  with  fine  estated  proper- 
ties. I'll  not  weary  you  with  family  his- 
tory. I'll  not  refer  to  that  remote  time 
when  my  ancestors  wore  the  crown,  and 
ruled  the  fair  kingdom  of  Kerry.  In  the 
*  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,'  and  also  in 
the  '  Chronicles  of  Thealbogh  O'Faud- 
lemh,'  you'll  find  a  detailed  account  of  our 
house.      I'll   simply   narrate  for  you  the 


immediate   incident  which  has  made   me 
what  you  see  me — an  outcast  and  a  beggar  : 

"My  fatber  was  the  tried  and  trusted 
friend  of  that  noble-hearted,  but  mistaken 
man.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  The  fa- 
mous attempt  of  the  year  'eight  was  con- 
certed between  them;  and  all  the  causes  of 
its  failure,  secret  as  they  are  and  forever 
must  be,  arc  known  to  him  who  now  ad- 
dresses you.  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to 
talk  of  these  times  or  things,  lest  I  should 
by  accident  let  drop  Avliat  might  prove 
strictly  confidential.  I  will  but  recount 
one  incident,  and  that  a  personal  one,  of 
t])e  period.  On  the  night  of  Lord  Ed- 
ward's capture,  my  father,  who  had  invited 
a  friend — deep  himself  in  the  conspiracy — 
to  dine  with  him,  met  his  guest  on  the 
steps  of  his  hall  door.  Mr.  Hammond — 
this  was  his  name — was  pale  and  horror- 
struck,  and  could  scarcely  speak,  as  my 
father  shook  his  hand.  '  Do  you  know 
Vv'hat  has  happened,  Mac  ? '  said  he  to  my 
father.  *Lord  Edward  is  taken,  Major 
Sirr  and  his  party  have  tracked  him  to  his 
hiding-place  ;  they  have  got  hold  of  all  our 
papers,  and  we  are  lost.  By  this  time  to- 
morrow every  man  of  us  will  be  within  the 
walls  of  Newgate.' " 

"  'Don't  look  so  gloomy,  Tom,'  said  my 
father,  '  Lord  Edward  will  escape  them 
yet ;  he's  not  a  bird  to  be  snared  so  easily  ; 
and  after  all  we  shall  find  means  to  sli}) 
our  cables,  too.  Come  in,  and  enjoy  your 
sirloin  and  a  good  glass  of  port,  and  you'll 
view  the  world  more  pleasantly.'  With  a- 
little  encouragement  of  this  sort  he  cheered 
him  lip,  and  the  dinner  passed  off  agree- 
ably enough  ;  but  still  my  father  could  see 
that  his  friend  was  by  no  means  at  his  ease, 
and  at  every  time  the  door  opened  he  would 
start  with  a  degree  of  surprise  that  augured 
anxiety  of  some  coming  event.  From 
these  and  other  signs  of  uneasiness  in  his 
manner,  my  father  drew  his  own  conclu- 
sions, and  with  a  quick  intelligence  of  look 
communicated  his  suspicions  to  my  mother, 
who  was  herself  a  keen  and  shrewd  ob- 
server. 

"  '  Do  you  think,  Matty,'  said  he,  as 
they  sat  over  their  wine,  '  that  I  could  find 
a  bottle  of  the  old  green  seal  if  I  was  to 
look  for  it  in  the  cellar  ?  It  has  been  up- 
wards of  forty  years  there,  and  I  never 
touch  it  save  on  especial  occasions  ;  but  an 
old  friend  like  Hammond  deserves  such  a 
treat.' 

"  My  father  fancied  that  Hammond  grew 
paler  as  he  thus  alluded  to  their  old  friend- 
ship, and  he  gave  my  mother  a  rapid  glance 
of  his  sharp  eye,  and,  taking  the  cellar 
"key,  he  left  the  room.     Immediately  out- 
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side  the  door,  he  luistened  to  the  stable, 
and  saddled  and  bridled  a  horse,  and  slip- 
ping quietly  out,  he  rode  for  the  sea-coast, 
near  the  Skerries.  It  was  sixteen  miles 
from.  Dublin,  but  he  did  the  distance  with- 
in the  hour.  And  well  was  it  for  him  that 
he  employed  such  speed  !  With  a  liberal 
offer  of  money  and  the  gold  watch  he  wore, 
he  secured  a  small  fishing-smack  to  convey 
him  over  to  France,  for  which  he  sailed 
immediately.  I  have  said  it  was  well  that 
lie  emj)loyed  such  speed  ;  for,  after  wait- 
ing with  suppressed  impatience  for  my 
father's  return  from  tlie  cellar,  Ham- 
mond ex])res3ed  to  my  mother  his  fears 
lest  my  father  might  have  been  taken 
ilL  She  tried  to  quiet  his  apprehensions, 
but  the  very  calmness  of  her  manner  served 
only  to  increase  them.  '  I  can  bear  this  no 
longer,'  cried  he,  at  last,  rising,  in  much 
excitement,  from  his  chair;  'I  must  see 
what  has  becom-e  of  him-! '  At  the  same 
moment  the  door  was  suddenly  flung 
open,  and  an  offi33r  of  police,  in  full  uni- 
form, presented  himself.  '  He  has  got 
away,  sir,'  said  he,  addressing  Hammond  ; 
*the  stable-door  is  open,  and  one  of  the 
horses  missing.' 

"^  My  mother,  from  whom  I  heard  the 
story,  had  only  time  to  utter  a  '  Thank 
God ! '  before  she  fainted.  On  recovcrmg 
her  senses,  she  found  herself  alone  in  tlie 
room.  The  traitor  Hammond  and  the 
police  had  left  her  without  even  calling  the 
servants  to  her  aid." 

'•'And  your  father — what  became  of 
him  ?  "  asked  the  skipper,  eagerly. 

*'  He  arrived  in  Paris  in  sorry  plight 
enough;  but,  fortunately,  Clarke,  whose 
influence  with  the  emperor  was  unboimded, 
was  a  distant  connection  of  our  family.  By 
his  intervention  my  father  obtained  an  in- 
terview with  his  majesty,  who  was  greatly 
struck  by  the  adventurous  spirit  and  daring 
character  of  the  man;  not  the  less  so  be- 
cause he  had  the  courage  to  disabuse  the 
emperor  of  many  notions  and  impressions 
he  had  conceived  about  the  readiness  of 
Ireland  to  accept  Frencli  assistance. 

"  Though  my  father  would  much  have 
preferred  taking  service  in  the  army,  the 
emperor,  who  had  strong  prejudices  against 
men  becoming  soldiers  who  had  not  served 
in  every  grade  from  the  ranks  upward,  op- 
posed this  intention,  and  employed  him  in 
a  civil  capacity.  In  fact,  to  his  manage- 
ment were  intrusted  some  of  the  most  del- 
icate and  difficult  secret  negotiations:  and 
he  gained  a  high  name  for  acuteness  and 
honorable  dealing.  In  recognition  of  his 
services,  his  name  was  inscribed  in  the 
Grand  Livre  for  a  considerable  pension;  but 


at  the  fall  of  the  dynasty,  this,  with  hun- 
dreds of  others  equally  "^ meritorious,  was 
annulled;  and  my  father,  worn  out  witli 
age  and  disappoiiitnient  together,  sank  at 
last,  and  died  at  Dinant,  where  my  mother 
was  buried  but  a  few  years  previously. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  high-treason  in  Ireland,  and  all  his  lands 
and  other  property  forfeited  to  the  ci'own. 
My  present  journey  was  simply  a  pilgrim- 
age to  see  the  old  possessions  that  once 
belonged  to  our  race.  It  was  my  father's 
last  wish  that  I  should  visit  the  ancient 
home  of  our  family,  and  stand  upon  the 
hills  that  once  acknowledged  us  as  their 
ruler.  He  never  desired  that  I  should  re- 
main_  a  French  subject;  a  lingering  love 
for  his  own  country  mingled  in  his" heart 
with  a  certain  resentment  towards  France, 
who  had  certainly  treated  him  with  ingrati- 
tude; and  almost  his  last  words  to  me 
were,  'Distrust  the  Gaul.'  When  I  told 
you  a  while  back  that  I  was  nurtured  in 
affluence,  it  was  so  to  all  appearance;  for 
my  father  had  spent  every  shilling  of  his 
capital  on  my  education,  and  I  was  under 
the  firm  conviction  that  I  was  born  to  a 
very  great  fortune.  You  may  judge  the 
terrible  revulsion  of  my  feelings  when  I 
learned  that  I  had  to  face  the  world  almost, 
if  not  actually,  a  beggar. 

"  I  could  easily  have  attached  myself  as 
a  hanger-on  of  some  of  my  well-tc-do  rela- 
lations.  Indeed,  I  will  say  for  them,  that 
they  showed  the  kindest  disposition  to  be- 
friend me;  but  the  position  of  a  dependent 
would  have  destroyed  every  chance  of  hap- 
piness for  me,  and  so  I  resolved  that  1 
would  fearlessly  throw  myself  upon  tho 
broad  ocean  of  life,  and  trust  that  some  sea 
current  or  favoring  wind  would  bear  me  at 
last  into  a  harbor  of  safety." 

"  What  can  you  do?"  asked  the  skipper, 
curtly. 

"  Everything,  and  nothing!  I  have,  so 
to  say,  the  'sentiment '  of  all  things  in  my 
heart,  but  am  not  capable  of  executing  one 
of  them.  With  the  most  correct  ear,  I 
know  not  a  note  of  music;  and  though  I 
could  not  cook  you  a  chop,  I  have  the  mo;;t 
excellent  appreciation  of  a  well-dressed 
dinner." 

"  Well,"  said  ho,  laughing,  '•  I  must  con- 
fess I  don't  suspect  these  to  be  exactly  the 
sort  of  gifts  to  benefit  your  fellow-man." 

_  ''And  yet,"  suid  I,  '''it  is  exactly  to  in- 
dividuals of  this  stamp  that  the  world  ac- 
cords its  prizes.  The  impresario  that  pro- 
vides the  opera  could  not  sing  nor  dance. 
The  general  who  directs  the  campaign  mi^ht 
be  sorely  puzzled  how  to  clean  his  mustet 
or  pipeclay  his  belt.      The  great  minister 
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who  imposes  a  tax  might  be  totally  un- 
equal to  the  duty  of  ai)i)lyiiig  its  ])ro- 
visions.  Ask  him  to  gauge  a  hogshead  of 
spirits,  for  instance.  My  position  is  like 
theirs.  I  tell  you,  once  more,  the  world 
wants  men  of  wide  concei)tions  and  far- 
ranging  ideas — men  who  look  to  great  re- 
sults and  grand  combinations." 

"  But,  to  be  practical,  how  do  you  mean 
to  breakfast  to-morrow  morning  ?  " 

"  At  a  moderate  cost,  but  comfortably  : 
tea,  rolls,  two  eggs,  and  a  rumpsteak  Tvith 
fried  potatoes.'' 

"What's  your  name  ?"  said  he,  taking 
out  his  note-book.  '*  I  mustn't  forget  you 
when  I  hear  of  you  next." 

"  For  the  present  I  call  myself  Potts — 
Mr.  Potts,  if  you  please." 

"  Write  it  here  yourself,"  said  he  hand- 
ing me  the  pencil.  And  I  wrote  in  a  bold, 
vigorous  hand,  "  Algernon  Sydney  Potts," 
with  the  date. 

"  Preserve  that  autograph,  captain,"  said 
I  ;  "it  is  in  no  spirit  of  vanity  I  say  it,  but 
the  day  will  come  you'll  refuse  a  ten-pound 
note  for  it." 

"  Well,  I'd  take  a  trifle  less  just  now," 
said  he,  smiling. 

He  sat  for  some  time  gravely  contem- 
plating the  writing,  and,  at  length,  in  a 
sort  of  half  soliloquy,  said,  "Bob  would 
like  him — he  would  suit  Bob."  Then,  lift- 
ing his  head,  he  addressed  me  :  "I  have 
a  brother  in  command  of  one  of  the  P.  and 
0.  steamers^ust  the  fellow  for  you.  He 
has  got  ideas  pretty  much  like  your  own 
about  success  in  life,  and  w^on't  be  per- 
suaded that  he  isn't  the  first  seaman  in  the 
English  navy  ;  or  that  he  hasn't  a  plan  to 
send  Cherbourg  and  its  breakwater  sky- 
high,  at  twenty-four  hours'  warning." 

"  An  enthusiast — a  visionary,  I  have  no 
doubt,"  said  I,  contemptuously. 

"  Well,  I  think  you  might  be  more  mer- 
ciful in  your  judgment  of  a  lUan  of  your  own 
stamp,"  retorted  he,  laugliing.  "  At  all 
events,  it  would  be  as  good  as  a  play  to  see 
you  together.  If  you  should  chance  to  be 
at  Malta  or  Marseilles,  when  the  Clarence 
touches  there,  just  ask  for  Ca]itain  Rogers  ; 
tell  him  you  know  me,  that  will  be  enough." 

"  Why  not  give  me  a  line  of  introduction 
to  him  ?  "  said  I,  with  an  easy  inditference. 
"These  things  serve  to  clear  away  the 
awkwardness  of  a  self-presentation." 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  said  he,  taking  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  beginning  "Dear  Bob," 
after  which  he  paused  and  deliberated, 
muttering  the  words  "  Dear  Bob  "  three  or 
four  times  over  below  his  breath. 

'*  "^  Dear  Bob,'  "  said  I,  aloud,  in  the  tone 
of  one  dictating  to  an  amanuensis — "  '  This 


brief  note  will  be  handed  to  you  by  a  very 
valued  friend  of  mine,  Algernon  Sydney 
Potts,  a  man  so  completely  after  your  own 
heart  that  I  feel  a  downright  satisfaction  in 
Ijringing  you  together.' " 

"Well,'  that  ain't  so  bad,"  said  he,  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words  which  fell  from  liis 
jien — "  '  in  bringing  you  together.'  " 

"Go  on,"  said  I,  dictatorially,  and  con- 
tinued :  "  Tin-own,  by  a  mere  accident, 
myself  into  liis  society,  I  was  so  struck  by 
his  attainments,  the  originality  of  his  views, 
and  the  wide  extent  of  his  knowledge  of 
life — : — '     Have  you  that  down  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  he,  in  some  confusion  ;  "  I 
am  only  at  '  entertainments.'  " 

"I  said  '  f^i'-tainments,' sir,"  said  I,  re- 
bukingly,  and  then  repeating  the  passage 
word  for  word, till  he  had  written  it — "  '  that 
I  conceived  for  him  a  regard  and  an  esteem 
rarely  accorded  to  other  than  our  oldest 
friends.'  One  word  more:  'Potts,  from 
certain  circumstances,  which  I  cannot  here 
enter  upon,  may  appear  to  you  in  some 
temporary  inconvenience  as  regards  money 


Here  the  captain  stopped,  and  gave  me  a 
most  significant  look  :  it  was  at  once  an  ap- 
preciation and  an  expression  of  drollerv. 

"  Go  on,"  said  I,  dryly.  "'  'If  so,' "  re- 
sumed I,  "  'be  guardedly  cautious  neither 
to  notice  his  embarrassment  nor  allude  to  it; 
above  all,  take  especial  care  that  you  make 
no  offer  to  remove  the  inconvenience,  for 
he  is  one  of  those  whose  sensibilities  are  so 
fine,  and  whose  sentiments  so  fastidious, 
that  he  could  never  recover,  in  his  own  es- 
teem, the  dignity  compromised  by  such  an 
incident.'" 

"Very  neatly  turned,"  said  he,  as  he  re- 
read the  passage.  "I  think  that's  quite 
enough." 

"Ample.  You  have  nothing  m^ore  to 
do  than  sign  your  name  to  it." 

He  did  this,  with  a  verificatory  flourish 
at  foot,  folded  and  sealed  the  letter,  and 
handed  it  to  me,  saying — 

"If  it  weren't  for  the  handwriting,  Bob 
would  never  believe  all  that  fine  stutf  came 
from  wc;  but  you'll  tell  him  it  was  after 
three  glasses  of  brandy-and-water  that  I 
dashed  it  off.  That  will  explain  every- 
thing." 

I  promised  faithfully  to  make  the  re- 
quired explanation,  and  then  proceeded  to 
make  some  inquiries  aboit  this  brother  Bob, 
"whose  nature  was  in  such  a  close  affinity 
with  my  own.  I  could  learn,  however,  but 
little  beyond  the  muttered  acknowledg- 
ment that  Bob  was  a  "queer  'un,"  and 
that  there  was  never  his  equal  for  "falling 
upon  good  luck,  and  spending  it  after  " — a 
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description  whicli,  wlicn  applied  to  my  own 
conscience,  told  an  amount  of  truth  that 
was  actually  painful. 

"  There's  no  saying,"  said  I,  as  I  pock- 
eted the  letter,  "  if  this  epistle  should  ever 
reach  your  brother's  hand — ^my  course  in 
life  is  too  wayvv'ard  and  uncertain  for  me 
to  say  in  what  corner  of  the  earth  fate  my 
find  me — but  if  we  are  to  meet,  you  shall 
hear  of  it.  Rogers  " — I  said  this  in  all  the 
easy  familiarity  which  brandy  inspired — 
^'I'll  tell  your  brother  of  the  ^varm  and 
generous  hospitality  you  extended  to  me 
at  a  time  that,  to  all  seeming,  I  needed 
such  attentions — at  a  time,  1  say,  when 
none  but  myself  could  know  how  independ- 
ently I  stood  as  regarded  means ;  and  of 
one  thing  be  assured,  Rogers,  he  whose 
caprice  it  now  is  to  call  himself  Potts  is 
your  friend,  your  fast  friend,  for  life." 

He  wrung  my  hand  cordially — perhaps 
it  was  the  easiest  way  for  an  honest  sailor, 
as  he  was,  to  acknowledge  the  patronizing 
tone  of  my  speech — but  I  could  plainly  see 
that  he  was  sorely  puzzled  by  the  situation, 
and  possibly  very  well  pleased  that  there 
was  no  third  party  to  be  a  spectator  of  it. 

"^  Threw  yourself  there  on  that  sofa," 
said  he,  ''and  take  a  sleep."  And  with 
that  piece  of  counsel  he  left  me,  and  went 
up  on  deck. 


CHAPITER  IX. 

MY   INTEREST  IN   A  LADY   FELLOW-TRAVELER. 

Next  mornings  are  terrible  things,  whether 
one  awakes  to  the  thought  of  some  awful 
run  of  ill-luck  at  play,  or  v^^ith  the  racking 
headache  of  new  port,  or  a  very  '-fruity" 
Burgundy.  They  are  dreadful,  too,  when 
they  bring  memories — vague  and  indistinct, 
perhaps — of  some  serious  altercations,  pas- 
sionate words  exchanged,  and  expressions 
of  defiance  reciprocated  ;  but,  as  a  measure 
of  self-reproach  and  humiliation,  I  know 
not  any  distress  can  compare  with  the  sen- 
sation of  awaking  to  the  consciousness  that 
our  cups  have  so  ministered  to  imagina- 
tion, that  we  have  given  a  mythical  narra- 
tive of  ourself  and  our  belongings,  and 
have  built  up  a  card  edifice  of  greatness 
that  muet  tumble  with  the  first  touch  of 
truth. 

It  was  a  sincere  satisfaction  to  me  that  I 
saw  nothing  of  the  skij^pcr  on  that  '■  next 
morning."  He  was  so  occupied  Avith  all 
the  details  of  getting  into  port,  that  I 
escaped  his  nctice,and  contrived  to  land  un- 
remarked. Little  scraps  of  my  last  night's 
biography  would  obtrude  themselves  upon 


me,  mixed  up  strangely  with  incidents  of 
the  same  skipper's  life,  so  that  I  was  ac- 
I  tually  puzzled  at  moments  to  remember 
I  whether  Ite  was  not  the  descendant  of  the 
j  famous  rebel  friend  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, and  /  it  was  who  was  sold  in  the 
2)ublic  square  at  Tunis, 
i  These  dissolving  views  of  an  evening  be- 
fore are  very  dijBficult  problems — not  to  y<.u, 
most  valued  reader,  whose  conscience  is  not 
burglariously  assaulted  by  a  riotous  imag- 
ination, but  to  the  poor,  weak  Potts-like 
'  organizations — the  men  who  never  enjoy  a 
real  sensation,  or  taste  a  real  pleasure,  save 
I  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  mock  situation. 
I  I  sat  at  my  breakfast  in  the  "  Goat," 
meditathig  these  things.  The  grand  prob- 
lem to  resolve  was  this  :  Is  it  better  to  live 
a  life  of  dull  incidents  and  commonplace 
events  in  one's  own  actual  sphere,  or  creat- 
ing, by  force  of  imagmation,  an  ideal  status, 
to  soar  into  a  region  of  higher  conceptions 
and  more  pictorial  situations?  What  could 
existence  in  the  first  case  ofi'er  me  ?  A 
wearisome,  beaten  path,  with  nothing  to 
interest,  nothing  to  stimulate,  me.  On  the 
other  side,  lay  glorious  regions  of  lovely 
scenery,  peopled  with  figures  the  most 
graceful  and  attractive.  I  was  at  once  the 
associate  of  the  wise,  the  witty,  and  the 
agreeable,  with  wealth  at  my  command, 
and  great  prizes  within  my  reach.  Illu- 
sions all — to  be  sure  !  But  what  are  not 
illusions,  if  by  that  word  you  take  mere  ac- 
count of  permanence?  What  is  it  in  this 
world  that  we  love  to  believe  real  is  not 
illusionary — the  question  of  duration  being 
the  only  difference  ?  Is  not  beauty  perish- 
able ?  Is  not  wit  soon  exhausted  ?  What 
becomes  of  the  proudest  physical  strength 
after  middle  life  is  reached  ?  What  of  elo- 
quence, v/hen  the  voice  fails  or  loses  its 
facility  of  inflexion? 

All  these  considerations,  however  con- 
vincing to  myself,  were  not  equally  satis- 
factory as  regarded  others,  and  so  I  sat 
down  to  write  a  letter  to  Crofton,  explain- 
ing the  reasons  of  my  sudden  departure, 
and  enclosing  him  Father  Dyke's  epistle, 
which  I  had  can'ied  away  with  me.  1  be- 
gan this  letter  with  the  most  firm  resolve 
to  be  truthful  and  accurate.  I  wrote  doM'n 
not  onlv  the  date,  but  the  day,  '"Goat,' 
Milford/'  followed,  and  then:  "My  dear 
Crofton  :  It  would  ill  become  one  Avho  has 
partaken  of  your  generous  hospitality,  and 
who,  from  an  unknown  stranger,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  privilege  of  your  intimacy, 
to  quit  the  roof  l)encath  which  the  happiest 
hours  of  his  life  were  passed,  without  ex- 
pressing the  deep  shame  and  sorrow  such  a 
step  has  cost  him,  while  he  bespeaks  yct^/ 
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indulgence  to  liear  the  reason."  Tliis  was 
my  first  sentence,  and  it  gave  me  uncom- 
mon trouble.  I  desired  to  be  dignified, 
yet  gratet'n,l,  prond  in  my  liumility,  grieved 
over  an  abrupt  departure,  but  sustained  by 
a  manly  confidence  in  the  strength  of  my 
own  motives.  If  I  read  it  over  once,  I  read 
it  twenty  times — now  deeming  it  too  dif- 
fuse, now  fearing  lest  I  had  compressed 
my  meaning  too  narrowly.  Might  it  not 
be  better  to  open  thus  :  '"  Strike,  but  hear 
me,  dear  Crofton;  or,  before  condemning 
the  unhappy  creature  whose  abject  cry  for 
mercy  may  seem  but  to  increase  the  pre- 
sumption of  liis  guilt,  and  in  whose  falter- 
ing accents  may  appear  the  signs  of  a 
stricken  conscience,  read  oyer,  dear  friend, 
the  entire  of  this  letter,  weigh  well  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  him  who  wrote 
it.  and  say,  Is  he  not  rather  a  subject  for 
pity  than  rebuke?  Is  not  this  more  a  case 
for  a  tearful  forgiveness  than  for  chastise- 
ment and  reproach?" 

Like  most  men  who  have  little  habit  of 
composition,  my  dillficulties  increased  with 
every  new  attempt,  and  I  became  bewildered 
and  puzzled  what  to  choose.  It  was  vitally 
important  that  the  first  lines  of  my  letter 
should  secure  the  favorable  opinion  of  the 
reader;  by  one  unhappy  word,  one  ill- 
selected  expression,  a  whole  case  might  be 
]irejudiced.  I  imagined  Crofton  angrily 
throwing  the  epi^^tle  from  him  with  an  im- 
patient ''  Stuff  and  nonsense!  a  practiced 
humbugger!"  or,  worse,  again  calling  out, 
"  Listen  to  this,  Mary.  Is  not  Master 
Potts  a  cool  hand?  Is  not  this  brazening 
it  out  with  a  vengeance?"  Such  a  thought 
was  agony  to  me;  the  very  essence  of  my 
theory  about  life  was  to  secure  the  esteem 
and  regard  of  others.  I  yearned  after  the 
good  opinion  of  my  fellow-men,  and  there 
was  no  amount  of  falsehood  I  would  not 
incur  to  obtain  it.  No,  come  what  would 
of  it,  the  Crof  tons  must  not  think  ill  of  me. 
They  must  not  only  believe  me  guiltless  of 
ingratitude,  but  some  one  whose  gratitude 
was  worth  having.  It  will  elevate  them  in 
their  own  esteem  if  they  suppose  that  the 
pebble  they  picked  up  in  the  highway  turned 
out  to  be  a  ruby.  It  will  open  their  hearts 
to  fresh  impulses  of  generosity;  they  will 
not  say  to  each  other,  "  Let  us  be  more 
careful  another  time;  let  us  be  guarded 
against  showing  attention  to  mere  stran- 
gers: remember  how  we  were  taken  in  by 
that  fellow  Potts:  what  a  specious  rascal  he 
was — how  plausible,  how  insinuating!"  but 
rather:  "  AVe  can  afford  to  be  confiding: 
our  experiences  have  taught  us  trustful- 
ness. Poor  Potts  is  a  lesson  that  may  in- 
spire  a   hopeful  belief   in    others."     llow 


little  benefit  can  any  one  in  his  own  indivi- 
dual capacity  confer  U])on  the  world,  but 
what  a  lai'gc  measure  of  good  may  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  way  he  infiuences  othere! 
Thus,  for  instance,  by  one  well-sustained 
delusion  of  mine,  I  inspire  a  fund  of  vir- 
tues which,  in  my  merely  truthful  character, 
I  could  never  pretend  to  originate.  "Yes," 
thought  I,  "  tlie  Croftons  shall  continue  to 
esteem  me;  Potts  shall  be  a  beacon  to  guide, 
not  a  sunken  rock  to  wreck,  them." 

Thus  resolving,  I  sat  down  to  inform  them 
that,  on  my  return  from  a  stroll,  I  was  met 
by  a  man  bearing  a  telegram,  informing 
me  of  the  dying  condition  of  my  father's 
only  brotlicr,  my  sole  relative  on  earth;  that, 
yielding  only  to  the  imjnilse  of  my  affection, 
and  not  thinking  of  preparation,  I  started 
on  board  of  a  steamer  for  AYaterford,  and 
thence  for  Milford,  on  my  way  to  Brighton. 
I  vaguely  hinted  at  great  expectations,  and 
so  on,  and  then,  approaching  the  difficult 
l)roblem  of  Father  Dyke's  letter,  I  said,  "I 
enclose  you  the  priest's  letter,  which  amused 
me  much.  With  all  his  shrewdness,  the 
worthy  churchman  never  suspected  how 
completely  my  friend  Keldrum  and  myself 
had  humbugged  him,  nor  did  he  discover 
that  our  little  dinner  and  the  ei^isodc  that 
followed  it  were  the  subjects  of  a  wager 
between  ourselves.  His  marvelous  cunning 
was  thus  for  once  at  fault,  as  I  shall  explain 
to  you  more  fully  when  we  meet,  and  jDrove 
to  you  that,  upon  this  occasion  at  least,  he 
was  not  deceiver,  but  dupe!"  I  begged  to 
have  a  line  from  him  to  the  "Crown  Hotel, 
Brighton,"  and  concluded. 

With  this  act,  I  felt  I  had  done  with  the 
past, and  now  addressed  myself  to  the  future. 
I  purchased  a  few  cheap  necessaries  for  the 
road,  as  few  and  as  cheap  as  was  well  pos- 
sible. I  said  to  myeeif,  fortune  shall  lift 
you  from  the  very  dust  of  the  high  road. 
Potts;  not  one  advantageous  adjunct  sliall 
aid  your  elevation! 

The  train  by  which  I  was  to  leave  did 
not  start  till  noon,  and  to  while  away  time 
I  took  up  a  number  of  the  Times,  which 
the  "Goat"  appeared  to  receive  at  third  or 
fourth  hand.  My  eye  fell  upon  tliat  mem- 
orable second  column,  in  which  1  read 
the  following: — 

"  Left  his  home  in  Dublin  on  the  8th 
ult.,  and  not  since  been  heard  of,  a  young 
gentleman,  aged  about  twenty-two  years, 
five  feet  nine  and  a  quarter  in  height, 
slightly  formed,  and  rather  stooped  in  the 
shoulders;  features  pale  and  melancholy; 
eyes  greyish,  inclining  to  hazel;  hair  light 
brown,  and  worn  long  behind.  He  had  on 
at  his  departure "' 

I  turned  impatiently  to  the  foot  of  the 
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advertisemen-t,  and  found  that  to  any  one 
giving  such  information  as  might  lead  to 
his  discovery  was  promised  a  liberal  reward, 
on  application  to  Messrs.  Potts  and  Co., 
compounding  chemists  and  apothecaries, 
Mary's  Abbey.  I  actually  grew  sick  with 
anger  as  I  read  this.  To  what  end  was  it 
tiiat  I  built  up  a  glorious  edifice  of  im- 
aginative architecture,  if  by  one  miserable 
touch  of  coarse  fact  it  would  crumble  into 
clay  ?  To  what  purpose  did  I  intrigue  with 
fortune  to  grant  me  a  special  destiny,  if  I 
were  thus  to  be  classed  with  runaway 
traders  or  strayed  terriers  ?  I  believe  in  my 
heart  I  could  better  have  borne  all  the  ter- 
rors of  a  charge  of  felony  than  the  lowering, 
debasing,  humiliating  condition  of  being 
advertised  for  on  a  reward. 

I  had  long  since  determined  to  be  free  as 
regarded  ties  of  country.  I  nov^  resolved 
to  be  equally  so  with  respect  to  those  of 
family.  I  v,'ill  be  Potts  no  longer.  I  will 
call  myself  for  the  future — let  me  see — 
what  shall  it  be,  that  Avill  not  involve  a 
continued  exercise  of  memory,  and  the 
troublesome  task  of  unmarking  my  linen  ? 
I  was  forgetting  in  this  that  I  had  none, 
all  my  wearables  being  left  behind  at  the 
Eosary.  Something  v/ith  an  initial  P  was 
requisite  ;  and  after  much  canvassing,  I 
fixed  on  Pottingcr.  If  by  an  unhappy 
chance  I  should  meet  one  who  remembered 
me  as  Potts,  I  reserved  the  right  of  mildly 
correcting  him,  by  saying,  "■  Pottinger, 
Pottinger  !  the  name  of  Potts  was  given  me 
when  at  Eaton  for  shortness."  They  tell 
us  that,  amongst  the  days  of  our  exaltation 
in  life,  few  can  compare  with  that  in  which 
we  exchange  a  jacket  for  a  tailed  coat. 
The  spring  from  the  tadpole  to  the  f:ill- 
grown  frog,  the  emancipation  from  boy- 
hood into  adolescence,  is  certainly  very 
fascinating.  Let  me  assure  my  reader  that 
the  bound  from  a  monosyllabic  name  to  a 
high-sounding  epithet  of  three  syllables  is 
almost  as  enclianting  as  this  assumption  of 
the  toga  virilis.  I  liad  often  felt  the  terri- 
ble brevity  of  Potts  ;  I  had  shrunk  from 
answering  the  question,  ^'  What  name,  sir?" 
from  the  indescril^able  shame  of  f:aying, 
"Potts;"  but  Pottinger  could  be  uttered 
slowly  and  with  dignity.  One  could  repose 
on  the  initial  syllable,  as  if  to  say,  "Mark 
well  what  I  am  saying  ;  this  is  a  name  to  be 
remembered."  With  that,  there  must  have 
been  great  and  distinguished  Pottingers,  rich 
men,  men  of  influence  and  acres  ;  from 
these  I  could  at  leisure  select  a  parentage. 

"  Do  you  go  by  the  tAvelve-fiftecn  train, 
sir  ?"  asked  the  v/aitcr,  breaking  in  upon 
these  meditations.  "  You  have  no  time  to 
lose,  sir." 


With  a  start,  I  saw  it  was  already  past 
twelve,  so  I  paid  my  bill  with  all  speed, 
and,  taking  my  knaj^sack  in  my  hand,  hur- 
ried away  to  the  train.  There  was  consid- 
,erable  confusion  as  1  arrived,  a  crush  of 
cabs,  watermen,  and  porters  blocked  the 
way,  and  the  two  currents  of  an  arriving 
and  departing  train  struggled  against  and 
confronted  each  other.  Amongst  those 
who,  like  myself,  were  bent  on  entering 
the  station-house,  was  a  young  lady  in  deey) 
mourning,  whose  frail  proportions  and  deli- 
cate figure  gave  no  prospect  of  resisting  the 
shock  and  conflict  before  her.  Seeing  her 
so  destitute  of  all  protection,  I  espoused 
her  cause,  and  after  a  valorous  effort  and 
much  buffeting,  I  fought  her  way  for  her 
to  the  ticket  window,  but  only  in  time  to 
hear  the  odious  crash  of  a  great  bell,  the 
bang  of  a  glass  door,  and  the  cry  of  a  po- 
liceman on  duty,  "  No  more  tickets,  gen- 
tlemen ;  the  train  is  starting. '' 

"  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  ?"  cried  she,  in 
an  accent  of  intense  agony,  inadvertently 
addressing  the  Avords  to  myself — "  What 
shall  I  do  ?" 

"  There's  another  train  to  start  at  three- 
forty,"  said  I,  consolingly.  "  1  hope  that 
waiting  will  be  no  inconvenience  to  you.  It 
is  a  slov/  one,  to  be  sure,  stops  everywhere, 
and  only  arrives  in  town  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning." 

I  heard  her  sob — I  distinctly  heard  her 
sob  behind  her  thick  black  veil  as  I  said 
this  ;  and  to  offer  what  amount  of  comfort 
I  could,  I  added,  '•'  I,  too,  am  disappointed, 
and  obliged  to  await  the  next  departure, 
and  if  I  can  be  of  the  least  service  in  any 
way " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  !  I  am  very  grateful  to 
you,  but  there  is  nothing — I  mean — there 
IS  no  help  for  it  !"  And  here  her  voice 
dropped  to  a  mere  whisper. 

"  I  sincerely  trust,"  said  I,  in  an  accent  of 
great  deference  and  sympathy,  "  that  the 
delay  may  not  be  the  cause  of  grave  incon- 
venience to  you  ;  and  although  a  perfect 
stranger,  if  any  assistance  I  can  offer " 

"  No,  sir  ;  there  is  really  nothing  I  could 
ask  from  your  kindness.  It  was  in  turning 
back  to  bid  good-bye  a  second  time  to  my 

mother "     Here  her   agitation   seemed 

to  choke  her  for  she  turned  away  and  said 
no  more. 

"  Shall  I  fetch  a  cab  for  you  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Would  you  like  to  go  back  till  the  next 
train  starts  ?  " 

"Oh,  by  no  means,  sir  !  We  live  three 
miles  from  Milford  ;  and,  besides,  I  could 

not  bear "    Here  again  she  broke  down, 

but  added,  afl:er  a  pause,  "  it  is  the  first 
time  I  have  been  away  from  home  I " 
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With  a  little  gentle  force,  I  succeeded  in 
inducing  her  to  enter  the  refreshment  room 
of  the  station,  but  she  would  take  nothing  ; 
and  after  some  attempts  to  engage  her 
in  conversation  to  while  away  the  dreary 
time,  I  perceived  that  it  would  be  a  more 
true  politeness  not  to  obtrude  upon  her 
sorrow ;  and  so  I  lighted  my  cigar,  and 
proceeded  to  walk  up  and  down  the  long 
terrace  of  the  station.  Three  trunks,  or 
rather  tv.o  and  a  hat-box,  kept  my  knap- 
sack company  on  the  side  of  the  tramway, 
and  on  these  I  read,  inscribed  in  a  large 
hand,  "  Miss  K.  Herbert,  per  steamer 
Ardent,  Ostend."  I  started.  AYas  it  not 
in  that  direction  my  own  steps  were 
turned  ?  Was  not  Blondel  in  Belgium, 
and  was  it  not  in  search  of  him  that  I 
was  bent  ?  "  Oh,  fate  !  "  I  cried,  "  what 
subtle  device  of  thine  is  this  ?  What  wily 
artifice  art  thou  now  engaged  in  ?  Is  this  a 
snare,  or  is  it  an  aid  !  Hast  thou  any 
secret  purpose  in  this  rencontre  ?  for  with 
thee  there  are  no  chances,  no  accidents  in 
thy  vicissitudes  ;  all  is  prepared  and  fitted, 
like  a  piece  of  door  carpentry."  And 
then  I  fell  into  weaving  a  story  for  the 
young  lady.  She  was  an  orphan.  Her 
father,  the  curate  of  the  little  parish 
she  lived  in,  had  just  died,  leaving  herself 
and  her  mother  in  direst  distress.  She 
was  leaving  home — the  happy  home  of  her 
childhood  (I  saw  it  all  before  me — cottage, 
and  garden,  and  little  lawn,  with  its  one 
cow  and  two  sheep,  and  the  small  green 
wicket  beside  the  road),  and  she  was  leav- 
ing all  these  to  become  a  governess  to  an 
upstart,  mill-owning,  vulgar  family  at 
Brussels.  Poor  thing  !  hovv'  my  heart  bled 
for  her  !  What  a  life  of  misery  lay  before 
her — what  trials  of  temper  and  of  pride  ! 
The  odious  children — I  know  they  are 
odious — will  torture  her  to  the  quick  ;  and 
Mrs.  Trcddles,  or  whatever  her  detestable 
name  is,  will  lead  her  a  terrible  life  from 
jealousy  ;  and  she'll  have  to  bear  ever}'- 
thing,  and  cry  over  it  in  secret,  I'emember- 
ing  the  once  happy  time  in  that  honey- 
suckled  porch  where  poor  papa  used  to 
read  Wordsworth  for  them.  . 

What  a  world  of  sorrow  on  every  side  ; 
and  how  easily  might  it  be  made  other- 
wise !  What  gigantic  efforts  are  we  for- 
ever making  for  something  which  we  never 
live  to  enjoy.  Striving  to  be  freer,  greater, 
better  governed,  and  more  lightly  taxed, 
and  all  the  wdiile  forgetting  that  the  real 
secret  is  to  be  on  better  terms  with  each 
other  ;  more  generous,  more  forgiving,  less 
apt  to  take  offense,  or  bear  malice.  Of 
mere  material  goods,  there  is  far  more  than 
we  need.     The  table  would  accommodate 


more  than  double  tlie  guests,  could  we 
only  agree  to  sit  down  in  orderly  fashion  ; 
but  here  we  have  one  occuining  three 
cluiirs,  while  another  crouches  on  the  floor, 
and  some  even  prefer  smashing  the  furni- 
ture to  letting  some  more  humbly  born 
take  a  place  near  them.  I  wish  they  would 
listen  to  me  on  tliis  theme.  I  wish,  instead 
of  all  this  social-science  humbug  and  art- 
union  balderdash,  they  would  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  a  plain  man,  saying  :  Are  you 
not  members  of  one  family — the  individuals 
of  one  household  ?  Is  it  not  clear  to  you, 
if  you  extend  the  kindly  affections  you  now 
reserve  for  the  narrow  circle  wherein  you 
live  to  the  wider  area  of  mankind,  that, 
while  diffusing  countless  blessings  to 
others,  you  will  yourself  become  better, 
more  charitable,  more  kind-hearted,  wider 
in  reach  of  thought,  more  catholic  in 
philanthropy  ?  I  can  imagine  such  a  world, 
and  feel  it  to  be  a  jjaradise — a  world  Avith 
no  social  distinctions,  no  inecpialities  of 
condition,  and,  consequently,  no  insolent 
pride  of  station,  nor  any  degrading  sub- 
serviency of  demeanor,  no  rivalries,  no 
jealousies — ^love  and  benevolence  every- 
where. In  such  a  sphere,  the  calm  equa- 
nimity of  mind  by  which  great  things  are 
accomplished  would  in  itself  constitute  a 
perfect  heaven.  ISTo  impatience  of  temper, 
no  passing  irritation 

"  Where   the arc  you   driving    to, 

sir  ? "  cried  I,  as  a  fellow  with  a  brass- 
bound  trunk  in  a  hand-barrow  cam.e  smash 
against  my  shin. 

"  Don't  you  see,  sir,  the  train  is  just 
starting  ?"  said  lie,  hastening  on  ;  and  1 
perceived  that  such  was  the  case,  and  that 
I  had  barely  time  to  rush  down  to  the  pay- 
ofiiee  and  secure  my  ticket, 

"What  class,  sir?"  cried  the  clerk. 

"  Which  lias  she  taken?"  said  I,  forget- 
ting all  save  the  current  of  my  own 
thoughts. 

"  First  or  second,  sir?  "  repeated  he,  im- 
patiently. 

"Either,  or  both,"  replied  I,  in  confu- 
sion, and  he  flung  me  back  some  change 
and  a  blue  card,  closing  the  little  shutter 
with  a  bang  that  announced  the  end  of  all 
colloquv. 

"  Get  in,  sir  !  " 

"Which  carriage?" 

"Get  in,  sir!" 

"  Second-class  ?  Here  you  are  !  "  called 
out  an  official,  as  he  thrust  me  almost 
rudely  into  a  vile  mob  of  travelers. 

The  bell  rang  out,  and  two  snorts  and  a 
scream  followed,  then  a  heave  and  jerk, 
and  away  we  went.  As  soon  as  I  had  time 
to  look  around  me,  I  saw  that  my  eompan- 
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ions  were  nil  persons  of  iin  humble  order  of 
the  middle  class — the  small  shopkeepers 
and  traders,  probably,  of  the  locality -we 
were  leaving.  Their  easy  recognition  of 
each  other,  and  the  natural  way  their  con- 
versation took  up  local  matters,  soon  satis- 
tied  me  of  this  fact,  and  reconciled  me  to 
fall  back  upon  my  own  thoughts  for  occu- 
pation and  amusement.  This  was  with  mc 
the  usual  prelude  to  a  sleep,  to  which  I 
was  quietly  composmg  myself  soon  after. 
The  droppings  of  the  conversation  around 
me,  however,  prevented  this  ;  for  the  talk 
had  taken  a  discussional  tone,  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  were  numerous.  The 
question  debated  was.  Whether  a  certain 
Sir  Samuel  Somebody  was  a  great  rogue, 
or  only  unfortunate  ?  The  reasons  for 
either  opinion  were  well  put  and  defended, 
showing  that  the  company,  like  most  others 
of  that  class  in  life  in  England,  had  culti- 
vated their  faculties  of  judgment  and  in- 
vestigation by  the  habit  of  attending  trials 
or  reading  rei^orts  of  them  in  newspapers. 

After  the  discussion  on  his  morality, 
came  the  question.  Was  he  alive  or  dead? 

"  Sir  Samuel  never  shot  himself,  sir," 
said  a  short  pluffy  man  with  an  asthma. 
"  I've  known  him  for  years,  and  I  can  say 
he  was  not  a  man  to  do  such  an  act. " 

"  Well,  sir,  the  Ostrich  and  the  United 
Brethren  offices  are  both  of  your  opinion," 
said  another  ;  "th'ey'll  not  pay  the  policy 
on  his  life." 

'•  The  law  only  recognizes  death  on  pro- 
duction of  the  body,"  sagely  observed  a 
man  in  shabby  black,  with  a  satin  neck- 
cloth, and  who  I  afterwards  perceived  was 
regarded  as  a  legal  authority. 

'*  What's  to  be  done,  tlien,  if  a  man  be 
drowned  at  sea,  or  burned  to  a  cinder  in  a 
lime-kiln?" 

"  Ay,  or  by  what  they  call  spontaneous 
combustion,  that  doesn't  leave  a  shred  of 
you?"  cried  three  objectors  in  turn. 

"  The  law  provides  for  tliese  emergen- 
cies with  its  usual  wisdom,  gentlemen. 
Where  death  may  not  be  actually  proven,  it 
can  be  often  inferred." 

"  But  who  says  that  Sir  Samuel  is  dead?" 
broke  in  the  asthmatic  man,  evidently  im- 
patient at  the  didactic  tone  of  the  attorney. 
"All  we  know  of  the  matter  is  a  letter  of 
his  own  signing,  that  '  when  these  lines  are 
read  I  shall  be  no  more.'  Now,  is  that 
sufficient  evidence  of  death  to  induce  an 
insurance  company  to  hand  over  some  eight 
or  ten  thousand  pounds  to  his  family?" 

'^'  I  believe  you  might  say  thirty  thou- 
?and,  sir,"  suggested  a  mild  voice  from  the 
corner. 

*' Nothing  of  the  kind,"  interposed  an- 


other ;  "  the  really  heavy  policies  on  his 
life  vvere  held  by  an  old  Cumberland  baro- 
net. Sir  Elkanah  Crofton,  who  first  estab- 
lished Whalley  in  the  iron  trade.  I've 
heard  it  from  my  father  fifty  times,  when 
a  clnld,  that  Sam  Whalley  entered  Milford 
in  a  fustian  jacket,  with  all  his  traps  in  a 
handkerchief." 

At  the  mention  of  Sir  Elkanah  Crofton, 
my  attention  was  quickly  excited  ;  this  w;is 
the  uncle  of  my  friends  at  the  Rosary,  and 
I  was  at  once  curious  to  hear  more  of  him. 

"Fustian  jacket  or  not,  ho  has  a  good 
head  on  his  shoulders,"  remarked  one. 

"And  luck,  sir — luck  which  is  better 
than  any  head,"  sighed  the  meek  man, 
sorrowfully. 

"I  deny  that,  deny  it  totally,"  broke  in 
he  of  the  asthma.  "If  Sam  Whalley 
hadn't  been  a  man  of  first-rate  order,  he 
never  could  have  made  that  concern  what 
it  was — the  first  foundry  in  Wales." 

"And  what  is  it  now,  and  where  is  he?" 
asked  the  attorney,  triumphantly. 

"  At  rest,  I  hope,"  murmured  the  sad 
man. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir,"  said  the  wheezing 
voice,  in  a  tone  of  confidence  ;  "  take  mij 
word  for  it,  he's  alive  and  hearty,  some- 
where or  other,  ay,  and  we'll  hear  of  him 
one  of  these  days:  he'll  be  smelting  metals 
in  Africa,  or  cutting  a  canai  through  the 
isthmus  of  heaven  knows  what,  or  prime 
minister  of  one  of  those  rajahs  in  India. 
He's  a  clever  dog,  and  he  knows  it  too.  I 
saw  what  he  thought  of  himself  the  day  old 
Sir  Elkanah  came  down  to  Fair  Bridge." 

"  To  be  sure,  you  were  there  that  morn- 
ing," said  the  attorney;  "tell  us  about 
that  meeting." 

"  It's  soon  told,"  resumed  the  other. 
"  When  Sir  Elkanah  Crofton  arrived  at 
the  house  we  were  all  in  the  garden.  Sir 
Samuel  had  taken  me  there  to  see  some 
tulips,  which  he  said  were  the  finest  in 
Europe,  except  some  at  the  Hague.  May- 
be it  was  that  the  old  baronet  was  vexed  at 
seeing  nobody  come  to  meet  him,  or  that 
something  else  had  crossed  him,  but,  as  he 
entered  the  garden,  I  saw  he  was  sorely  out 
of  temper. 

"'How  d'ye  do,  Sir  Elkanah?'  said 
Whalley  to  him,  coming  up  pleasantly. 
'  We  scarcely  expected  you  before  dinner- 
time. My  wife  and  my  daughters,'  said 
he,  introducing  them  ;  but  the  other  only 
remoA^d  his  hat  ceremoniously,  without 
ever  noticing  them  in  the  least. 

"  '  I  hope  you  had  a  pleasant  journey.  Sir 
Elkanah  ? '  said  Whalley  after  a  pause, 
while,  with  a  short  jerk  of  his  head,  he 
made  signs  to  the  ladies  to  leave  them. 
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*• '  I  trast  I  am  not  the  means  of  breaking 
Up  a  family  party?'  said  the  other,  lialf 
sarcastically.     '  Is  Mrs.  AVhalley ' 

" '  Lady  Whalley,  with  your  good  per- 
mission, sir,'  said  Samuel,  stiffly. 

"  *  Of  course — how  stupid  of  me  !  I 
should  remember  _you  had  been  knighted. 
And,  indeed,  +hc  thought  was  full  upon 
me  as  I  came  along,  for  I  scarcely  sujipose 
that,  if  higher  ambitions  had  not  possessed 
you,  Isliouldlind  the  farm  buildings  and  the 
outhouse  in  the  state  of  ruin  I  see  them.' 

" '  They  are  better  by  ten  thousand 
pounds  than  the  day  on  which  I  first  saw 
them  ;  and  I  say  it  in  the  presence  of  this 
honest  townsman  here,  my  neighbor' — 
meaning  me — '  that  both  you  and  they  v/ere 
very  creaky  concerns  when  I  took  you  in 
hand.' 

"  1  thought  the  old  baronet  was  going  to 
have  a  fit  at  these  words,  and  he  caught 
hold  of  my  arm  and  swayed  backward  and 
forward  all  the  time,  his  face  purple  with 
passion. 

"  '  ^yho  made  you,  sir  ?  who  made  you? ' 
cried  he,  at  last,  with  a  voice  trembling 
with  rage. 

"'The  same  hand  that  made  us  all/ 
said  the  other,  calmly.  *  The  same  wise 
Providence  that,  for  his  own  ends,  creates 
drones  as  well  as  bees,  and  makes  rickety 
old  baronets  as  well  as  men  of  brains  and 
industry.' 

"  'You  shall  rue  this  insolence — it  shall 
cost  you  dearly,  by  heaven  ! '  cried  out  the 
old  man,  as  he  gripped  me  tighter.  *•'  You 
are  a  witness,  sir,  to  the  way  I  have  been 
insulted.  I'll  foreclose  your  mortgage — I'll 
call  in  every  shilling  I  have  advanced — I'll 
sell  the  house  over  your  head '' 

"  'Ay  !  but  the  head  without  a  roof  over 
it  will  hold  itself  higher  than  your  own, 
old  man.  The  good  faculties  and  good 
health  God  has  given  me  are  worth  ail 
your  title-deeds  twice  told.  If  I  walk  out 
of  this  town  as  poor  as  the  day  I  came  into 
it,  I'll  go  with  the  calm  certainty  that  I 
can  earn  my  bread — a  process  that  would 
be  very  diflficult  for  you  when  you  could 
not  lend  out  money  on  interest.' 

"  '  Give  me  your  arm,  sir,  back  to  the 
town,'  said  the  old  baronet  to  me  ;  '  I  feel 
myself  too  ill  to  go  all  alone.' 

"  '  Get  him  to  step  into  the  house  and 
take  something,'  whispered  Whalley  in  my 
ear,  as  he  turned  away  and  left  us.  But  I 
was  afraid  to  propose  it— indeed,  if  I  had  I 
believe  the  old  man  would  have  had  a  fit 
on  the  spot,  for  he  trembled  from  head  to 
foot,  and  drew  long  sighs  as  if  recovering 
out  of  a  faint. 

"  '  Is  there  an  inn  near  this,'  asked  he. 


'  where  I  can  sto})  ?  and  have  you  a  doetoi 
here  ? ' 

"'You  can  have  both.  Sir  Elkanah,' 
said  I. 

"  '  You  know  me,  then  ? — you  know  who 
I  am  ?'  said  he,  hastily,  as  I  called  him  by 
his  name. 

"  'That  I  do,  sir,  and  I  hold  my  place 
under  you  ;  my  name  is  Shore.' 

"'Yes,  I  remember,'  said  he,  vagiiely, 
as  he  moved  away.  When  we  came  to  the 
gate  on  the  road  lie  turned  around  full  and 
looked  at  the  house,  overgrown  with  that 
rich  red  creeper  that  was  so  much  admired. 
'  Mark  my  words,  my  good  man,'  said  he — 
'  mark  them  well,  and  as  sure  as  I  live,  I'll 
not  leave  one  stone  on  another  of  that  dwell- 
ing there.' " 

"He  was  promising  more  than  he  could 
perform,"  said  the  attorney. 

"  I  don't  know^  that,"  sighed  the  meek 
man  ;  "  there's  very  little  that  money  can't 
do  in  this  life." 

"  And  what  became  of  Whalley's  widow 
— if  she  be  a  widow  ?  "  asked  one. 

"  She's  in  a  poor  way.  She's  up  at  the  vil- 
lage yonder,  and,  with  the  help  of  one  of  her 
girls,  she's  trying  to  keep  a  children's  school. " 

"  Lady  Whalley's  school  ?  "  exclaimed 
one,  in  half  sarcasm. 

"  Yes  ;  but  she  has  taken  her  maiden 
name  again  since  this  disaster,  and  calls 
herself  Mrs.  Herbert." 

"  Has  she  more  than  one  daughter,  sir?" 
I  asked  of  the  last  speaker. 

"  Yes,  there  are  two  girls  ;  the  younger 
one,  they  tell  m.e,  is  going,  or  gone  abroad, 
to  take'  some  situation  or  other — a  teacher, 
or  a  governess." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  pluf^'y  man,  "  Miss 
Kate  has  gone  as  companion  to  an  old 
widow  lady  at  Brussels — Mrs.  Keats.  I 
saAV  the  letter  that  arranged  the  tei^Fis — a 
trifle  less  per  annum  than  her  mother  g^ve 
to  her  maid." 

"  Poor  girl  ! "  sighed  the  sad  man.  "  I  l's 
a  dreary  way  to  begin  life  !  " 

"  I  nodded  assentingly  to  him,  and  with 
a  smile  of  gratitude  fcr  his  symnathy.  In- 
deed, the  sentiment  had  linked  me  to  him, 
and  made  me  wish  to  be  beside  him.  The 
conversation  now  grew  discursive,  on  the 
score  of  all  the  difficulties  that  beset  women 
when  reduced  to  make  efforts  for  their  own 
support ;  and  thougli  the  speakers  were 
men  avcII  able  to  understand  and  pronounce 
upon  the  knotty  problem,  the  subject  did 
not  possess  interest  enough  to  turn  my 
mind  from  the  details  I  had  just  been  hear- 
ing. The  name  of  Miss  Herbert  on  xne 
trunks  showed  me  now  who  was  the  young 
lady  I  had  met,  and  I   rejjroached   myscl? 
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bitterly  with  having  separated  from  her, 
and  thus  forfeited  the  occasion  of  befriend- 
ing her  on  her  journey.  We  were  to  sup 
somewhere  about  eleven,  and  I  resolved 
that  I  should  do  my  utmost  to  discover  her, 
if  in  the  train  ;  and  I  occupied  myself  now 
with  imagining  numerous  i)retexts  for  pre- 
suming to  offer  my  services  on  lier  behalf. 
She  will  readily  comprehend  the  disinter- 
ested character  of  my  attentions.  She  will 
see  that  I  come  in  no  spirit  of  levity,  but 
moved  by  a  true  sympatliy  and  the  respect- 
ful sentiment  of  one  touched  by  her  sor- 
rows. I  can  fancy  her  coy  diffidence  giving 
way  before  tlie  deferential  homage  of  my 
manner  ;  and  in  this  I  really  Ijelieve  I  have 
some  tact.  1  was  not  sorry  to  pursue  this 
theme  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of 
my  fellow-travellers,  who  had  now  got 
out  at  a  station,  leaving  me  all  alone  to 
meditate  and  devise  imaginary  conversa- 
tions with  Miss  Herbert.  I  rehearsed  to 
myself  the  words  by  which  to  address  her, 
my  bow,  my  gesture,  my  faint  smile,  a 
blending  of  melancholy  with  kindliness, 
my  whole  air  a  union  of  the  deference  of  the 
stranger  with  something  almost  fraternal. 
These  pleasant  musings  v^^ere  now  rudely 
routed  by  the  return  of  my  fellovz-travelers, 
who  came  hurrying  back  to  their  places  at 
the  banging  summons  of  a  great  bell. 

''Everything  cold  as  usual.  It  is  a  per- 
fect disgrace  how  the  public  are  treated  on 
this  line  !  "  cried  one. 

"I  never  think  of  anything  but  a  biscuit 
and  a  glass  of  ale,  and  they  charged  me 
elevenpence  halfpenny  for  that." 

"The  directors  ought  to  look  to  this.  I 
saw  those  ham-sandwiches  when  I  came 
dov/n  here  last  Tuesday  week." 

''  And  though  the  time-table  gives  us  fif- 
teen .minutes,  I  can  swear,  for  I  laid  my 
watch  on  the  table,  that  we  only  got  nine 
and  a  half." 

"  Well,  I  supped  heartily  off  tliat  spiced 
round." 

"  Supped,  supped  !  Did  you  say  you 
had  supped  here,  sir  ?  "  asked  I,  in  anxiety. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  that  last  station  was  Tren- 
tham.  They  give  us  nothing  more  now  till 
we  reach  town." 

I  lay  back  with  a  faint  sigb,  and,  from 
that  moment,  took  no  note  of  time  till  the 
ffuard  cried  '"'London  !  " 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE   PERILS    OF    MY   JOURNEY   TO    OSTENT). 

"  Young  lady  in  deep  mourning,  sir — 
crape  shawl  and  bonnet,  sir,"  said  the  offi- 


cial, in  answer  to  my  question,  aided  by 
a  shilling  fee  ;  "  the  same  as  asked  where 
was  the  station  for  the  Dover  line  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  tbat  must  be  she." 

"  Got  into  a  cab,  sir,  and  drove  off 
straight  for  the  Sou'Eastern." 

"  She  was  quite  alone  ? " 

"Quite,  sir;  but  she  seems  used  to  trav- 
eling—  got  her  traps  together  in  no  time, 
and  was  off  in  a  jiffy." 

"  Stupid  dog  ! "  thought  I  ;  '"  with  every 
advantage  position  and  accident  can  confer, 
how  little  this  fellow  reads  of  character. 
In  this  poor  forlorn,  heart-weary  orphan, 
he  only  sees  something  like  a  commercial 
traveler  ! " 

"  Any  luggage,  sir  ?  Is  this  yours  ?  " 
said  he,  pointing  to  a  woolsack. 

"No,"  said  I,  haughtily;  "my  servants 
have  gone  forward  with  my  luggage.  I 
have  nothing  but  a  knapsack,"  and  with 
an  air  of  dignity  I  flung  it  into  a  hansom, 
and  ordered  the  driver  to  set  me  down  at 
the  South-Eastern.  Although  using  every 
exertion,  the  train  had  just  started  when  1 
arrived,  and  a  second  time  was  I  obliged  to 
wait  some  hours  at  a  station.  Eesolving  to 
free  myself  from  all  the  captivations  of  that 
tendency  to  day-dreaming — that  fatal  h.abit 
of  suffering  my  fancy  to  direct  my  stej^s, 
as  though  in  pursuit  of  some  settled  pur- 
pose— I  calmly  asked  myself  whither  I  was 
going — and  for  what  ?  Before  I  had  be- 
gun the  examination,  I  deemed  myself  a 
most  candid,  truth-observing,  fraiik  wit- 
ness, and  now  I  discovered  that  I  was  casu- 
istical and  "dodgy  "  as  an  Old  Bailey  law- 
yer. I  was  haughty  and  indignant  at  being 
so  catechized.  My  conscience,  on  the  shal- 
low pretext  of  being  greatly  interested  about 
me,  was  simply  prying  and  inquisitive. 
Conscience  is  all  very  v/ell  when  one  desires 
to  appeal  to  it,  and  refer  some  distinct  mo- 
tive or  action  to  its  appreciation  ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  fair,  and  certainly  not  dignified, 
for  conscience  to  go  aljout  seeking  for  little 
accusations  of  this  kind  or  that.  What 
liberty  of  action  is  there,  besides,  to  a  man 
who  carries  a  "  detective  "  with  him  wher- 
ever he  goes  ?  And  lastly  conscience  has  the 
intolerable  habit  of  obtruding  its  opinion 
upon  details,  and  will  not  wait  to  judge  by 
results.  Now,  when  I  have  won  the  race, 
come  in  first,  amid  the  enthusiastic  clieers 
of  thousands,  1  don't  care  to  be  asked, 
however  privately,  whether  I  did  not  prac- 
tice some  little  bit  of  rather  unfair  jockey- 
ship.  I  never  could  riglitly  get  over  my 
dislike  to  the  friend  wlio  would  take  this 
liberty  with  me  ;  and  this  is  exactly  the 
part  conscience  plays,  and  with  an  insuffer- 
able air  of  superiority,  too,  as  though  to 
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say,  ''Xone  of  your  sliufflin<:j  with  mc,\ 
Potts  !  That  will  do  all  might}-  well  with  ' 
the  oiTtcr  world,  but  /  am  not  to  bo  1mm-  i 
bugged.  You  never  devised  a  scheme  in  ! 
your  life  that  I  was  not  by  at  the  cookery,  i 
and  saw  how  you  mixed  the  ingredients  I 
and  stirred  the  pot !  No,  no,  old  fellow,  ' 
all  your  little  secret  rogueries  will  avail  you 
nothing  here  ! " 

Had  these  words  been  actually  addressed 
to  me  by  a  living  individual,  1  could  not 
have  heard  them  more  plainly  than  now 
they  fell  upon  my  ear,  uttered,  besides,  in 
a  tone  of  cutting,  sarcastic  derision.  "  I 
will  stand  this  no  longer  ! "  cried  I,  spring- 
ing up  from  my  seat  and  flinging  my  cigar 
angrily  away.  "  I'm  certain  no  man  ever 
accomplished  any  high  and  great  destiny  in 
life  wlio  suffered  himself  to  be  bullied  in 
this  wise;  such  irritating,  pestering  imperti- 
nence would  destroy  the  temper  of  a  saint, 
and  break  down  the  courage  and  damp  the 
ardor  of  the  boldest.  Could  great  meas- 
ures of  statecraft  be  carried  out  — could 
battles  be  won — could  new  continents  be 
discovered,  if,  at  every  strait  and  every 
emergency,  one  was  to  be  interrupted  by  a 
low  voice,  whispering,  '  Is  this  all  right  ? 
Are  there  no  flaws  here  ?  You  live  in  a 
world  of  frailties.  Potts.  You  are  playing 
at  a  round  game,  where  every  one  cheats  a 
little,  and  where  the  rogueries  are  never 
remembered  against  him  who  wins.  Bear 
that  in  your  mind,  and  keep  your  cards 
''up.'"'"' 

When  I  was  about  to  take  my  ticket,  a 
dictum  of  the  great  moralist  struck  my 
mind:  ''Desultory  reading  has  slain  its 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands;"  and  if 
desultory  reading,  why  not  infinitely  more 
so  desultory  acquaintance.  Surely,  our 
readings  do  not  impress  us  as  powerfully  as 
the  actual  intercourse  of  life.  It  must  be 
so.  It  is  in  this  daily  conflict  with  our  fel- 
low-men that  we  are  moulded  and  fash- 
ioned, and  the  danger. is,  to  commingle  and 
confuse  the  impressions  made  upon  our 
hearts — to  cross  the  writing  on  our  natures 
so  often  that  nothing  remains  legible  !  "  I 
will  guard  against  this  peril,*'  thought  I. 
"I  Avill  concentrate  my  intentions  and 
travel  alone."  I  slipped  a  crown  into  a 
guard's  hand  and  whispered,  "  Put  no  one 
in  here  if  you  can  help  it."  As  I  jogged 
along,  all  by  myself,  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing tliat  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of 
wealth  must  be,  to  be  able  always  to  buy 
solitude — to  be  in  a  position  to  say,  "  None 
shall  invade  me.  The  world  must  contrive 
to  go  round  without  a  kick  from  me.  I  am 
a  self-contained  and  pelf-suffering  crea- 
ture."    If  I  were  Eothschild  I'd  revel  in 


this  sentiment ;  it  places  one  so  immeasnr- 
abl}^  above  tluit  l)usy  ant-hill  where  one  sees 
the  creatures  liurrying,  hastening,  and  fag- 
ging, "till  their  hearts  are  broken."  One 
feels  himself  a  superior  intelligence — a  be- 
ing above  the  wants  and  cares  of  the  work- 
a-day  world  around  him. 

"  Any  room  here  ?"  cried  a  merry  voice, 
breaking  in  ujion  my  musing,  and  at  the 
same  instant  a  young  fellow,  in  a  grey  trav- 
eling suit  and  a  wideawake,  flung  a  dress- 
ing-bag and  a  wrapper  carelessly  into  the 
carriage,  and  so  recklessly  as  to  come 
tumbling  OAcr  me.  He  never  thought  of 
apology,  however,  but  continued  his  re- 
marks to  the  guard,  who  was  evidently  en- 
deavoring to  induce  him  to  take  a  place 
elsewhere.  "Iso,  no  !"  cried  the  young 
man  ;  "I'm  all  right  here,  and  the  cove 
with  the  yellow  hair  won't  object  to  my 
smoking." 

I  heard  these  words  as  I  sat  in  the  corner, 
and  I  need  scarcely  say  how^  grossly  the  im- 
pertinence offended  me.  That  the  privacy 
I  had  paid  for  should  be  invaded  was  bad 
enough,  but  that  my  companion  should  be- 
gin acquaintance  with  an  insult  was  worse 
again,  and  so  I  determined  on  no  account, 
nor  upon  any  pretext,  w^ould  I  hold  inter- 
course with  him,  but  maintain  a  perfect 
silence  and  reserve  so  long  as  our  journey 
lasted. 

There  was  an  insufferable  jauntiness  and 
self-satisfaction  in  every  movement  of  the 
new  arrival,  even  to  the  reckless  way  he 
pitched  into  the  carriage  three  small  wdiite 
canvas  bags,  carefully  sealed  and  docketed; 
the    address — wdiicii    I   read — being,   "  To 

H.M.'s  Minister  and  Envoy  at ,  by  the 

Hon.  Grey  Buller,  Attache,"  etc.  So,  then, 
this  was  one  of  the  young  guard  of  diplo- 
macy, one  of  those  sucking  Talleyrands, 
which  form  the  hope  of  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  terror  of  middle-class  English 
abroad. 

"Do  you  mind  smoking?"  asked  he,  ab- 
ruptly, as  he  scraped  his  lucifer  match 
against  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  showing, 
by  the  promptitude  of  his  action^  how  lit- 
tle he  cared  for  my  reply. 

"I  never  smoke,  sir,  except  in  the  car- 
riages reserved  for  smokers,"  was  my  re- 
bukeful  answer. 

"And  I  always  do,"  said  he,  in  a  very 
easy  tone. 

Not  condescending  to  notice  this  rude 
rejoinder,  I  drew  forth  my  newspaper,  and 
tried  to  occupy  myself  with  its  contents. 

"Anything  new?"  asked  he,  abruptly. 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware,  sir.  I  was  about 
to  consult  the  paper." 

"  What  j)aper  is  it?" 
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*'It  is  the  Banner,  sir — at  your  service," 
said  I,  witli  a  sort  of  sarcasm. 

"Rascally  print — a  vile,  low,  radical, 
mill-owning  organ.     Pitcli  it  away!" 

"  Certainly  not,  sir.  Being  for  me  and 
viy  edification,  I  will  beg  to  exercise  my 
own  judgment  as  to  how  I  deal  with  it." 

"  It's  deuced  low,  that's  what  it  is,  and 
that's  exactly  the  fault  of  all  our  daily 
papers.  Their  tone  is  vulgar;  they  reflect 
nothing  of  the  opinions  one  hears  in  society. 
Don't  you  agree  with  me?  " 

I  gave  a  sort  of  muttering  dissent,  and 
he  broke  in  quickly — 

'•  Perhaps  not;  it's  just  as  likely  you 
would  not  think  them  low,  but  take  niy 
word  for  it,  i'm  right." 

I  shook  my  head  negatively,  without 
speaking. 

"Well,  now,"  cried  he,  "let  us  put  the 
thing  to  the  test.  Eead  out  one  of  those 
leaders.  I  don't  care  which,  or  on  what 
subject.  Eead  it  out,  and  I  pledge  myself 
to  show  you  at  least  one  vulgarism,  one 
flagrant  outrage  on  good  breeding,  in  every 
third  sentence." 

"I  protest,  sir,"  said  I,  haughtily,  "I 
shall  do  no  such  thing.  I  have  come  here 
neither  to  read  aloud  nor  take  up  the  de- 
fense of  the  public  press." 

"I  say,  look  out!"  cried  he;  "you'll 
smash  something  in  that  bag  you're  kick- 
ing there.  If  I  don't  mistake,  it's  Bohe- 
mian glass.  No,  no;  all  right,"  said  he, 
examniing  the  number,  "  it's  only  Yar- 
mouth bloaters." 

"I  imagined  these  contained  despatches, 
sir,"  said  I,  with  a  look  of  what  he  ought 
to  have  understood  as  withering  scorn. 

"You  did,  did  you?"  cried  he,  with  a 
quick  laugh.  "  Well,  I'll  bet  you  a  sover- 
eign I  make  abetter  guess  about  your  pack 
than  j^ou've  done  about  mine.''' 

"Done,  sir;  I  take  you,"  said  I,  quickly. 

"  Well;  you're  in  cutlery,  or  hardware, 
or  lace  goods,  or  ribbons,  or  alpaca  cloth, 
or  drugs,  ain't  you?" 

"  I  am  not,  sir,"  was  my  stern  reply. 

"  Not  a  bagman?  " 

"Not  a  bagman,  sir." 

"  Well,  you're  an  usher  in  a  commercial 
academy,  or  '  our  own  correspondent,'  or  a 
telegraph  clerk?" 

"  I'm  none  of  these,  sir.  And  I  now  beg 
to  remind  that  you,  instead  of  one  guess, 
you  have  made  a  dozen. " 

"'  Well,  you've  won,  there's  no  denying 
it,"  said  he,  taking  a  sovereign  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket  and  handing  it  to  me. 
"  It's  deuced  odd  how  I  should  be  mistaken. 
I'd  have  sworn  you  were  a  bagman! "  But 
for  the  impertinence  of  these  last  words  I 


should  have  declined  to  accept  his  lost  bet, 
but  I  took  it  now  as  a  sort  of  vindication 
of  my  wounded  feelings.  "  Now  it's  all 
over  and  ended,"  said  he,  calmly,  "what 
are  you?  I  don't  ask  out  of  any  impertinent 
curiosity,  but  that  I  hate  being  foiled  in  a 
thing  of  this  kind.     What  are  you?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  am,  sir,"  said  I, 
indignantly,  for  now  I  was  outraged  beyond 
endurance — "  I'll  tell  you,  sir,  what  I  am, 
and  what  I  feel  myself — one  singularly  un- 
lucky in  a  traveling  companion." 

"  Bet  3'ou  a  five-pound  note  you're  not," 
broke  he  in.  "  Give  you  six  to  five  on  it, 
in  anything  you  like." 

"It  would  be  a  wager  almost  iini)ossiblc 
to  decide,  sir." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Let  us  leave  it 
to  the  first  pretty  woman  we  see  at  the 
station,  the  guard  of  the  train,  the  fellow  in 
the  pay  office,  the  stoker,  if  you  like." 

"  I  must  own,  sir,  that  you  express  a  very 
confident  opinion  of  your  case." 

"Will  you  bet  ?" 

"No,  sir,  certainly  not." 

'^  Well,  then,  shut  up,  and  say  no  more 
about  it.  If  a  man  won't  back  his  opinion, 
the  less  he  says  the  better." 

I  lay  back  in  my  place  at  this,  deter- 
mined that  no  jn'ovocation  should  induce 
me  to  exchange  another  word  with  him. 
Apparently,  he  had  not  made  a  like  resolve, 
for  he  went  on  :  "  It's  all  bosh  about  ap- 
pearances being  deceptive,  and  so  forth. 
They  siy,  '  Not  all  gold  that  glitters  ; '  my 
notion  is,  that  with  a  fellow  who  really 
knows  life,  no  disguise  that  was  ever  in- 
vented will  be  successful  :  the  way  a  man 
wears  his  hair  " — here  he  looked  at  mine — 
"the  sort  of  gloves  he  has,  if  there  be  any- 
thing peculiar  in  his  waistcoat,  and,  above 
all,  his  boots.  I  don't  Ijelieve  the  devil  was 
ever  more  revealed  in  his  hoof  than  a  snob 
by  his  shoes."  A  most  condemnatory  glance 
at  my  extremities  accompanied  this  speech. 

"  Must  I  endure  this  sort  of  persecution 
all  the  way  to  Dover  ?"  was  the  question  I 
asked  of  my  misery. 

"  Look  out,  you're  on  fire  ! "  said  he, 
with  a  dry  laugh.  And,  sure  enough,  a 
spark  from  his  cigarette  had  fallen  on  my 
trousers,  and  burned  a  round  hole  in  them. 

"Really,  sir,"  cried  I,  in  passionate 
warmth,  "your  conduct  becomes  intolera- 
ble." 

"Well,  if  I  knew  you  preferred  being 
singed,  I'd  have  said  nothing  about  it. 
What's  this  station  here  ?  Where's  your 
'Bradshaw'?" 

"  I  have  got  no  '  Bradshaw,'  sir,"  said  I, 
with  dignity. 

"  No  '  Bradshaw  ! '    A  bagman  without 
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*  Bradshaw  ! '  Oh,  I  forgot,  yoii  ain't  a 
bagman.  Wliy  are  wo  stopping  here  ? 
Something  .smashed,  I  suspect.  Eh  !  what ! 
isn't  that  she  ?  Yes,  it  is  !  Open  the  door  ! 
— let  me  out,  I  say  !  Confound  the  lock  ! 
— let  me  out  ! "  While  he  uttered  these 
words,  in  an  accent  of  the  wildest  impa- 
tience, I  had  but  time  to  see  a  lady,  in  deep 
mourning,  pass  on  to  a  carriage  in  front, 
just  as,  witli  a  preliniinary  snort,  the  train 
shook,  then  backed,  and  at  last  set  out  on 
its  thundering  course  again.  "Such  a 
stunning  fine  girl  !  "  said  he,  as  he  lighted 
a  fresh  cigar  ;  "  saw  her  just  as  we  started, 
and  thought  I'd  run  her  to  earth  in  this 
carriage.  Precious  mistake  I  made,  eh, 
wasn't  it  ?  All  in  black — deep  black — and 
quite  alone  ! " 

I  had  to  turn  towards  the  window,  not  to 
let  him  see  how  his  words  agitated  me,  for 
I  felt  certain  it  was  Miss  Herbert  he  was 
describing,  and  I  felt  a  sort  of  revulsion  to 
think  of  the  poor  girl  being  subjected  to 
the  impertinence  of  this  intolerable  puppy. 

"  Too  much  style  about  her  for  a  gov- 
erness ;  and  yet,  somehow,  she  wasn't,  so 
to  say — you  know  what  I  mean — she  wasn't 
altogether  that;  looked  frightened,  and 
people  of  real  class  never  look  frightened." 

"  The  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  proba- 
bly," said  I,  with  a  tone  of  such  rejiroof  as 
I  hoped  must  check  all  levity, 

"Or  a  flasli  maid  !  some  of  them,  nowa- 
days, are  wonderful  swells  ;  they've  got  an 
art  of  dressing  and  making  up  that  is  really 
surprising." 

"  I  have  no  experience  of  the  order,  sir," 
said  I,  gravely. 

"  Well,  so  I  should  say.  Your  beat  is  in 
the  haberdashery  or  hosiery  line,  eh  ?  " 

"Has  it  not  yet  occurred  to  you,  sir," 
said  I,  sternl}',  "that  an  acquaintanceship 
brief  as  ours  should  exclude  personalities, 
not  to  say "  I  wanted  to  add  "  imper- 
tinences," but  his  grey  eyes  were  turned 
full  on  me,  with  an  expression  so  peculiar, 
that  I  faltered,  and  could  not  get  the  word 
out. 

"  Well,  go  on — out  with  it.  Not  to  say 
what?"  said  he,  calmly. 

I  turned  my  shoulder  towards  him,  and 
nestled  down  into  my  place. 

"There's  a  thing,  now,"  said  he,  in  a 
tone  of  the  coolest  reflection — "  there's  a 
thing,  now,  that  I  never  could  understand, 
and  I  have  never  met  the  man  to  explain 
it.  Otir  nation,  as  a  nation,  is  just  as 
plucky  as  the  French — no  one  disputes  it ; 
and  yet,  take  a  Frenchman  of  your  class — 
the  commu-voyagenr,  or  anything  that  way 
— and  you'll  just  find  him  as  prompt  on 
the  point  of  honor  as  the  best  noble  in  the 


land.  He  never  utters  an  insolent  speech 
without  being  ready  to  back  it." 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  choking,  but  I  never 
uttered  a  word. 

"  I  remember  meeting  one  of  those  fel- 
lows— traveler  for  some  house  in  the  wine 
trade — at  Avignon.  It  was  at  table  d'hote, 
and  I  said  something  slighting  about  Com- 
munism, and  he  replied,  'Monsieur,  je  suis 
Fouricriste,  and  you  insult  me.'  There- 
upon, he  sent  me  his  card  by  the  waiter — 
'  Paul  Deloge,  for  the  house  of  Gougon, 
p'ere  et  fits.'  1  tore  it,  and  threw  it  away, 
saying,  '  I  never  drink  Bordeaux  wines.' 
'  What  do  you  say  to  a  glass  of  Hermitage, 
then?'  said  he,  and  flung  the  contents  of  his 
own  in  my  face.  Wasn't  that  very  ready? 
/call  it  as  neat  a  thing  as  could  be." 

"And  you  bore  that  outrage?"  said  I,  in 
triumphant  delight.  "  You  submitted  to 
a  flagrant  insult  like  that  at  a  public 
table  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  what  you  call  *  bearing 
it '  ! "  said  he.  "  The  thing  was  done,  and 
I  had  only  to  wipe  my  face  with  my  nap- 
kin." 

"  Nothing  more?"  said  I,  sneeringly. 

"We  went  out,  afterwards,  if  you  mean 
that,"  said  he,  quietly,  "  and  he  ran  me 
through  here."  As  he  spoke,  he  proceed- 
ed, in  leisurely  fashion,  to  unbutton  the 
wrist  of  his  shirt,  and,  baring  his  arm  mid- 
way, showed  me  a  pinkish  cicatrice  of  con- 
siderable extent.  "  It  went,  the  doctor 
said,  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  the  artery." 

I  made  no  comment  upon  this  story. 
From  the  moment  I  heard  it,  I  felt  as 
though  I  was  traveling  with  the  late  Mr. 
Palmer,  of  Rugeley.  I  was,  as  it  were,  in 
the  company  of  one  who  never  would  have 
scrupled  to  dispose  of  me  at  any  moment 
and  in  any  way  that  his  fancy  suggested. 
My  code  respecting  the  duel  was  to  regard 
it  as  the  last,  the  very  last,  appeal  in  the 
direst  emergency  of  dishonor.  The  men 
who  regarded  it  as  the  settlement  of  slight 
differences,  I  deemed  assassins.  They  were 
no  more  safe  associates  for  peaceful  citizens 
than  a  wolf  was  a  meet  companion  for  a 
flock  of  South  Downs.  The  more  I  rumi- 
nated on  this  theme,  the  more  indignant 
grew  my  resentment,  and  the  question  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  asking,  "  Is  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  to  be  hectored  and  bullied 
by  some  half-dozen  scoundrels  with  skill  at 
the  small  sword  ?  "  Little  knew  I  that  iii 
the  ardor  of  my  indignation  I  had  uttered 
these  words  aloud — spoken  them  with  an 
earnest  vehemence,  looking  my  fellow- 
traveler  full  in  the  face,  and  frowning. 

"  Scoundrel  is  strong,  eh  ? "  said  he, 
slowly.     "Very  strong!" 
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**  Who  spoke  of  a  scoundrel  ?"  asked  I, 
in  terror,  for  his  confounded  cahn,  cold 
manner  made  my  very  blood  run  chill. 

"Scoundrel  is  exactly  tlie  sort  of  word," 
added  he,  deliberately,  "that  once  uttered 
can  only  be  expiated  in  one  way.  You  do 
not  give  me  the  impression  of  a  very  bright 
individual,  but  certainly  you  can  under- 
stand so  much." 

I  bowed  a  dignified  assent;  my  heart  was 
in  my  mouth  as  I  did  it,  and  I  could  not, 
to  save  my  life,  have  uttered  a  word.  My 
predicament  was  higlily  perilous  ;  and  all 
incurred  by  what  ? — that  passion  for  ad- 
venture that  had  led  me  forth  out  of  a 
position  of  easy  obscurity  into  a  world  of 
strife,  conflict,  and  difficulty.  Why  had  I 
not  stayed  at  home?  What  foolish  infatu- 
ation had  ever  suggested  to  mo  the  Quix- 
otism of  these  wanderings  ?  Blondel  had 
done  it  all.  Were  it  not  for  Blondel,  I  had 
never  met  Father  D^'ke,  talked  myself  into 
a  stupid  wager,  lost  what  was  not  my  own; 
in  fact,  every  disaster  sprang  out  of  the 
one  before  it,  just  as  twig  adheres  to  branch 
and  branch  to  trunk.  Shall  I  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  and  tell  my  companion  my 
whole  story  .?  Shall  I  explain  to  him  that 
at  heart  I  am  a  creature  of  the  kindliest 
impulses  and  most  generous  sympathies, 
that  I  overflow  with  good  intentions  towards 
my  fellows,  and  that  the  problem  I  am  en- 
gaged to  solve  is  how  shall  I  dispense  most 
hajDpiness?  Will  he  comprehend  me?  Has 
he  a  nature  to  api^reciate  an  organization 
so  fine  and  subtle  as  mine?  Will  he  under- 
stand that  tlae  fairy  who  endows  us  with 
our  gifts  at  birth  is  reckoned  to  be  muni- 
ficent when  she  withholds  only  one  high 
quality,  and  with  me  that  one  was  courage? 
I  mean  the  coarse,  vulgar,  combative  sort 
of  courage  that  makes  men  prize-fighters 
and  bargees;  for,  as  to  the  grander  species 
of  courage,  I  imagine  it  to  be  my  distin- 
guishing feature. 

The  question  is,  will  he  give  me  a  patient 
hearing,  for  my  theory  requires  nice  hand- 
ling, and  some  delicacy  in  the  developing? 
He  may  cut  mo  short  in  liis  blulf,  abrupt 
way,  and  say,  "Out  with  it,  old  fellow, 
you  want  to  sneak  out  of  this  quarrel." 
What  am  I  to  reply?  I  shall  rejoin:  "Sir, 
let  us  first  inquire  if  it  be  a  quarrel.  From 
the  time  of  Atridcs  down  to  the  Crimean 
war,  there  has  not  been  one  instance  of  a 
conflict  that  did  not  originate  in  miscon- 
ceptions, and  has  not  been  prolonged  by 
delusions!  Let  us  take  t]ie  Peloponnesian 
war."  A  short  grunt  beside  me  here  cut 
short  my  argumentation.  He  was  fast, 
sound  asleep,  and  snoring  loudly.  My 
thoughts  at  once  suggested  escape.    Could 


I  but  get  away  I  fancied  I  could  find  space 
in  the  world,  never  again  to  see  myself  his 
neighbor. 

Tlie  train  was  whirling  along  .  between 
deep  chalk-cuttings,  and  at  a  furious  pace; 
to  leap  out  was  certain  death.  But  was 
not  the  same  fate  reserved  for  me  if  I 
remained?  At  last  I  heard  the  crank-crank 
of  the  brake!  We  were  nearing  a  station; 
the  earth  walls  at  either  side  receded;  the 
view  opened;  a  spire  of  a  church,  trees, 
houses  appeared;  and  our  speed  diminish- 
ing, -we  came  bumping,  throbbing,  and 
snorting  into  a  little  trim  garden-like  spot, 
that  at  the  moment  seemed  to  me  a 
paradise. 

I  beckoned  to  the  guard  to  let  me  out — 
to  do  it  noiselessly  I  slipped  a  shilling  into 
his  hand.  I  grasped  my  knapsack  and  my 
wrapper,  and  stole  furtively  away.  Oh,  the 
happiness  of  that  moment  as  the  door 
closed  without  awakening  him! 

"  Anywhere — any  carriage — what  class 
you  please,"  muttered  I.  "  There,  yonder," 
broke  I  in,  hastily — "where  that  lady  in 
mourning  has  just  got  in." 

"All  full  there,  sir,"  replied  tlie  man; 
"  step  in  here."  And  away  we  went. 

My  compartment  contained  but  one  pas- 
senger; he  wore  a  gold  band  round  his 
oil-skin  cap,  and  seemed  the  captain  of  a 
mail  steamer,  or  admiralty  agent;  he  merely 
glanced  at  me  as  I  came  in,  and  went  on 
reading  his  newspaper. 

"Going  north,  I  suppose?"  said  he, 
bluntly,  after  a  pause  of  some  time.  '  'Going 
to  Germany?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  rather  astonished  at  his 
giving  me  this  destination.  "I'm  for 
Brussels." 

"We  shall  have  a  rough  night  of  it, 
outside;  glass  is  falling  suddenly,  and  the 
wind  has  chopped  round  to  the  south'ard 
and  east'ard  ! " 

"I'm  sorry  for  it,"  said  I.  "Fm  but 
an  indifferent  sailor." 

"  Well  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do:  just  turn 
into  my  cabin,  you'll. have  it  all  to  your- 
self; lie  down  flat  on  your  back  the  moment 
you  get  on  board:  tell  the  steward  to  give 
you  a  strong  glass  of  brandy-and-water — 
the  captain's  brandy  say,  for  it  is  rare  old 
stuff,  and  a  perfect  cordial,  and  my  name 
ain't  Siidders  if  you  don't  sleep  all  the  way 
across." 

I  really  had  no  words  for  such  unex- 
pected generosity:  how  was  I  to  believe  my 
ears  at  such  a  kind  proposal  from  a  perfect 
stranger  ?  Was  it  anything  in  my  appear- 
ance that  could  have  marked  me  out  as  an 
object  •  for  these  attentions?  "I  don't 
know  how  to  thank  you  enough,"  said  I, 
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one  takes  rough  and  smooth 


in  confusion;  ''and  when  I  think  that  we 
meet  now  for  the  first  time " 

"What  does  that  signify?"  said  he,  in 
the  same  sliort  way.  "  I  have  met  pretty 
nigh  all  of  you  by  this  time.  I've  been  a 
matter  of  eleven  years  on  this  station  !" 

"  Met  pretty  nigh  all  of  us  I  "  What  does 
that  mean?  Who  and  what  are  we?  He 
can't  mean  the  Pottses,  for  I  am  the  first 
who  ever  traveled  even  thus  far!  But  I  was 
not  given  leisure  to  follow  up  the  inquiry, 
for  he  went  on  to  say  how  in  all  that  time 
of  eleven  years  he  had  never  seen  threat- 
en ings  of  a  worse  night  than  that  before 
us. 

"Then  why  venture  out?  "  asked  I,  tim- 
idly. 

"  They  must  have  the  bags  over  there, 
that's  the  reason,"  said  he,  curtly  ;  "  be- 
sides, who's  to  say  when  he  won't  meet  dirty 
weather  at  sea 
in  tliis  life,  eh  ?" 

The  observation  was  not  remarkable  for 
originality,  but  I  liked  it.  I  like  the  re- 
flective turn,  no  matter  how  beaten  the  path 
it  may  select  for  its  exercise. 

"  It's  a  short  trip — some  five  or  six  hours 
at  most,"  said  he ;  "  but  it's  wonderful 
what  ugly  weather  one  sees  in  it.  It's  al- 
ways so  in  these  narrow  seas." 

"Yes,"  said  1,  concurringly,  "these 
petty  channels,  like  the  small  events  of  our 
life,  are  often  the  sources  of  our  greatest 
perils." 

He  gave  a  little  short  grunt  ;  it  might 
have  been  assent,  and  it  might  possibly 
have  been  a  roagh  protest  against  further 
moralizing  ;  at  all  events,  he  resumed  his 
paper,  and  read  away  without  speaking.  I 
had  time  to  examine  him  well,  now,  at  my 
leisure,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  face 
that  could  give  me  any  clue  to  the  generous 
nature  of  his  oifer  to  me.  No,  he  was  a 
liardfeatured,  weatherbeaten,  rather  stern 
sort  of  man,  verging  on  fifty-seven  or  eight. 
He  looked  neither  impulsive  nor  confiding, 
and  there  was  in  the  shape  of  his  mouth, 
and  the  curve  of  the-  lines  around  it,  that 
peremptory  and  almost  cruel  decision  that 
marks  the  sea-captain.  "  Well,"  thought 
I,  "  I  must  seek  tlie  explanation  of  the  rid- 
dle elsewhere.  The  secret  sympathy  that 
moved  him  must  have  its  root  in  me;  and, 
after  all,  history  has  never  told  that  the 
dolphins  who  were  charmed  by  Orpheus 
were  peculiar  dolphins,  with  any  special 
fondness  for  music,  or  an  ear  for  melody  ; 
they  were  ordinary  creatures  of  the  deep — 
fish,  so  to  say,  taken  ex  'medio  acervo  of  del- 
phinity.  The  marvel  of  their  captivation 
lay  in  the  spell  of  the  enchanter.  'It  was 
the  thrilling  touch  of  Ms  fingers,  the  taste- 


ful elegance  of  Ms  style,  the  voluptuous 
enthralment  of  the  sounds  he  awakened, 
that  worked  the  miracle.  This  man  of  the 
sea  has,  therefore,  been  struck  by  some- 
thing in  my  air,  bearing,  or  address  ;  one 
of  those  mysterious  sympathies  which  are 
the  hidden  motives  that  guide  half  our  lives, 
had  drawn  him  to  me,  and  he  said  to  him- 
self :  '  I  like  that  man.  I  have  met  more 
pretentious  people,  I  have  seen  persons  who 
desire  to  dominate  and  impose  more  than 
he,  but  there  is  that  about  him  that,  some- 
how, appeals  to  the  instincts  of  my  nature, 
and  I  can  say  I  feel  mvself  his  friend  al- 
ready.'" 

As  I  worked  at  my  little  theory,  Avith  all 
the  ingenuity  I  know  how  to  employ  on 
such  occasions,  I  iierccived  that  he  had  put 
up  his  newspaper,  and  was  gathering  to- 
gether, in  old-traveler  fashion,  the  odds  and 
ends  of  his  baggage. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  he,  as  we  glided 
into  the  station,  "  and  in  capital  time,  too. 
Don't  trouble  yourself  about  your  traps. 
My  steward  will  be  here  jn-esently,  and  take 
all  your  things  down  to  the  packet  along 
with  my  own.  Our  steam  is  up,  so  lose  no 
time  in  getting  aboard." 

I  had  never  less  inclination  to  play  the 
loiterer.  The  odious  attache  was  still  in 
my  neighborhood,  and  until  I  had  got  clear 
out  of  his  reach  I  felt  anything  l)ut  security. 
He,  I  remembered,  was  for  Calais,  so  that, 
by  taking  the  Ostend  boat,  I  was  at  once 
separating  myself  from  his  detestable  com- 
panionship. I  not  only,  therefore,  accepted 
the  captain's  offer  to  leave  all  my  effects  to 
the  charge  of  the  steward,  but  no  sooner 
had  the  train  stopped,  than  I  sj^rang  out, 
hastened  through  the  thronged  station,  and 
made  at  all  my  speed  for  the  harbor. 

Is  it  to  increase  the  impediments  to  quit- 
ting one's  country,  and,  by  interposing  dif- 
ficulties, to  give  the  exile  additional  occa- 
sion to  think  twice  about  expatriating  him- 
self, that  the  way  from  the  railroad  to  the 
dock  at  Dover  is  made  so  circuitous  and 
almost  impossible  to  discover  ?  Are  these 
obstacles  invented  in  tlie  spirit  of  those  offi- 
cial details  which  make  banns  on  the  church- 
door,  and  a  delay  of  three  weeks  precede  a 
marriage — as  though  to  say.  Halt,  impe- 
tuous youth,  and  bethink  you  whither  you 
are  going  ?  Are  these  amongst  the  wise  \)ve- 
cautions  of  a  truly  paternal  rule  ?  Jf  so, 
they  must  occasionally  even  transcend  the 
original  intention  ;  for,  when  I  reached  the 
pier,  the  packet  had  already  begun  to  move, 
and  it  was  only  by  a  vigorous  leap  that  I 
gained  the  paddle-box,  and  thus  scrambled 
on  board. 

"  Like  every  one   of  you,"  growled  out 
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my  weatherbeaten  friend  ;  '•  always  within 
an  ace  of  being  left  behind." 

"Every  one  of  us!  '  muttered  I.  "  What 
can  he  have  known  of  the  Potts  family, 
that  he  dares  to  describe  us  thus  character- 
istically? And  who  ever  presumed  to  call 
us  loiterers  or  sluggards?" 

"  Step  down  below,  as  I  told  you,"  whis- 
pered he.  "•  It's  a  dirty  night,  and  we  shall 
have  bucketing  weather  outside."  And 
with  this  friendly  hint  I  at  once  complied, 
and  stole  down  the  ladder.  '*  Show  that 
gentleman  into  my  stateroom,  steward," 
called  he  out  from  above.  "  Mix  him 
something  warm,  and  look  after  him." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  was  the  brisk  reply,  as 
the  bustling  man  of  brandy  and  basins 
tlirew  open  a  small  door,  iuid  ushered  me 
into  a  little  den,  with  a  mingled  odor  of 
tar,  Stilton,  and  wet  mackintoshes.  "All 
to  yourself  here,  sir,"  siiid  he,  and  van- 
ished. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


JEALOUS      HUSBAND, 


I  TAKE  it  for  granted  that  all  special 
^* charities"  have  had  their  origin  in  some 
specific  suffering.  At  least,  I  can  aver 
that  my  first  thought  on  landing  at  Ostend 
was,  "Why  lias  no  great  philanthropist 
tliought  of  establishing  such  an  institution 
as  a  refuge  for  the  sea-sick  ?  "  I  declare 
this  publicly,  that,  if  I  ever  become  rich — a 
consummiition,  which,  looking  to  the  gen- 
eral gentleness  of  my  instincts,  the  .wide 
benevolence  of  my  nature,  and  the  kindli- 
ness of  my  temperament,  mankind  might 
well  rejoice  at — if,  I  repeat,  I  ever  become 
rich,  one  of  the  first  uses  of  my  affluence 
will  be  to  endow  such  an  establishment.  I 
will  place  it  in  some  one  of  our  popular 
ports,  say  Southampton.  Surrounded  with 
all  the  charms  of  inland  scenery,  rich  in 
every  rustic  association,  the  patient  shall 
never  be  reminded  of  the  scene  of  his  late 
sufferings.  A  velvety  turf  to  stroll  on, 
with  a  leafy  shade  above  his  head,  the  mel- 
low lowing  of  cattle  in  his  ears,  and  the 
fragrant  odors  of  meadow-sweet  and  haw- 
thorn around,  I  would  recall  the  sufferer 
from  the  dread  memories  of  the  slippery 
deck,  the  sea-washed  stairs,  or  the  sleepy 
stateroom.  For  the  rattle  of  cordage,  and 
the  hoarse  trumpet  of  the  ski])per,  I  would 
substitute  the  song  of  the  thrush  or  the 
blackbird;  and,  instead  of  the  thrice  odious 
steward  and  his  basin,  I  would  have  trim 
maidens  of  pleasing  aspect  to  serve  him 
with  syllabubs.     I  will  not  go  on  to  say  the 


hundred  devices  I  would  employ  to  cheat 
memory  out  of  a  gloomy  record,  for  I  treas- 
ure the  hope  that  I  may  yet  live  to  carry 
out  my  theory,  and  have  a  copyright  in  my 
invention. 

It  was  with  sentiments  deeply  tinctured 
by  the  above  that  I  tottered,  rather  than 
walked,  towards  the  Hotel  Royal.  It  was 
a  bright  moonlight  night,  and,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  the  weather  outside,  as  still  and 
calm  as  might  be.  Many  a  picturesque 
effect  of  light  and  shade  met  me  as  I  went: 
quaint  old  gables,  flaring  in  a  strong  flood 
of  moonlight,  showed  outlines  the  strangest 
and  oddest ;  twinkling  lamps  shone  out  of 
tall,  dark-sided  old  houses,  from  which 
strains  of  music  came  plaintively  enough 
in  the  night  air;  the  sounds  of  a  prolonged 
revel  rose  loudly  out  of  that  deep-pillared 
chateau-like  building  in  the  Place,  and  in 
the  quiet  alley  adjoining  I  could  catch  the 
low  song  of  a  mother  as  she  tried  to  sing 
her  baby  to  sleep.  It  was  all  human  in 
every  touch  and  strain  of  it.  And  did  I 
not  drink  it  in  with  rapture  ?  Was  it  not 
in  a  transport  of  gratitude  that  I  thanked 
fortune  for  once  again  restoring  me  to 
land?  "'  0  Earth,  Earth !  "  says  the  Greek 
poet,  "'  how  art  thou  interwoven  with  that 
nature  that  first  came  from  thee  !  "  Tims 
musing,  I  reached  the  inn,  where,  though 
the  hour  was  a  late  one,  the  household  Avas 
all  active  and  astir. 

"  Many  passengers  arrived,  waiter  ?  "  said 
I,  in  the  easy,  careless  voice  of  one  who 
would  not  own  to  sea-sickness. 

"Very  few,  sir;  the  severe  weather  has 
deterred  several  from  venturing  across." 

"Any  ladies  ?"' 

"  Only  one,  sir  ;  and,  poor  thing  !  she 
seems  to  have  suffered  fearfully.  She  had 
to  be  carried  from  the  boat,  and,  when  she 
tried  to  Avalk  upstairs,  she  almost  fainted. 
There  might  have  been  some  agitation,  how- 
ever, in  that,  for  she  expected  some  one  to 
have  met  her  here  ;  and  Avhen  she  heard 
that  he  had  not  arrived,  she  was  completely 
overcome." 

"  Very  sad,  indeed,"  said  I,  examining 
the  carte  for  supper. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir  ;  and  being  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, too,  and  a  stranger  away  for  the  first 
time  from  her  country. " 

I  started,  and  felt  my  heart  bounding 
against  my  side. 

"  What  was  it  you  said  about  deep  mourn- 
ing, and  being  young  and  beautiful  ?  "  asked 
I,  eagerly. 

"  Only  the  mourning,  sir — it  was  only 
the  mourning  I  mentioned  ;  for  she  kept 
her  veil  close  down,  and  would  not  suffer 
her  face  to  be  seen." 
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"  Bashful  as  beautiftil  !  modest  as  she  is 
fair  !"  muttered  I.  "Do  you  happen  to 
know  whither  she  is  going  ?  " 

'•'  Yes,    sir  ;    lier 
'Brussels    " 

-It  is  she  !  It  is  herself!" 
rapture,  as  I  turned  away,   lest 
should  notice  my  emotion 
she  leave  this  ?  " 

"  She  seems  doubtful,  sir;  she  told  the 
landlady  that  she  is  going  to  reside  at 
Brussels  ;  but  never  having  been  abroad 
before,  she  is  naturally  timid  about  travel- 
ing even  so  far  alone." 

"  Gentle   creature  !  Avhy  should  she  be 
exposed  to  such  hazards  ?     Bring  me  some 
of  this  fricandeau  with  chicory,  waiter,  and 
a   pint   of   Beauno  ;  fried  potatoes,  too. — 
Would  that  I  could  tell  her   to    fear   no- 
thing !  "  thought  1.     "  Would  that  I  could 
just  whisper,  '  Potts  is  here  ;  Potts  watches 
over  you  ;  Potts  will  be  that  friend,    that 
In-other,  that  should  have  come  to  meet  you  ! 
Sleej?  soundly,  and  with  a  head  at   ease,  i 
You  are  neither  friendless  nor  forsaken  ! '  "  j 
I  feel  I  must  be  naturally  a  creature  of  ben- 
evolent instincts  ;  for  I  am  never  so  truly  • 
happy  as  when  engaged  in  a  work  of  kind- ! 
ness.     Let  me  but  suggest  to  myself  a  labor  , 
of   charity,  some  occasion  to  sorrow  with  { 
the  afflicted,  to  rally  the  weak-hearted,  and 
to  succor  the  wretched,  and  I  am  infinitely  | 
more  delighted  than  by  all  the  blandish- ; 
ment   of  what  is  called   "society."     Men  i 
have  their  allotted   parts   in  life,    just  as  I 
certain  fruits  are  meet  for  certain  climates. 
Mine  was  the  grand  comforting  lino.     Na- 
ture  meant   me   for    a   consoler.     I   have 
none    of    those    impulsive    temperaments 
which  make  what  are  called  jolly  fellows. 
1  have  no  taste  for  those  excesses  which  go 
by  the  name  of  conviviality.     I  can,  it  is 
true,  be  witty,  anecdotic,   and  agreeable  ; 
I  can  .ypice  conversation  with  epigram,  and 
illustrate  argument  by  apt  example  ;  but 
my  forte  is  tenderness. 

"  Is  not  this  veal  a  little  tough,  waiter  ?  " 
said  I,  in  gentle  remonstrance. 

"  Monsieur  is  right,"  said  he,  bowing  ; 
"  but  if  a  morsel  of  cold  pheasant  would 
be  acceptable — mademoiselle,  the  lady  in 
mourning,  has  just  taken  awing  of  it— — " 

"  Bring  it  directly. — Oh,  ecstasy  of  ecs- 
tasies! We  are  then,  as  it  were,  supping 
together — served  from  the  same  dish! — 
May  I  have  the  honor?"  said,  I,  filling  out 
a  glass  of  wine  and  bowing  respectfully  and 
with  an  air  of  deep  devotion  across  the 
table.  The  pheasant  was  exquisite,  and  I 
ate  with  an  epicurean  enjoyment.  I  called 
for  another  pint  of  Beaune,  too.  It  was 
an    occasion   for  some  indulgence,  and  I 


could  not  deny  myself.  No  sooner  had  the 
waiter  left  me  alone,  than  I  burst  into  an 
expansive  acknoAvledgment  of  my  hap- 
piness. '*  Yes,  Potts,"  said  I,  "'  you  arc 
richer  in  that  temperament  of  yours  than 
if  you  owned  half  California.  "That  bound- 
less wealth  of  good  intentions  is  a  well  no 
pumping  can  exhaust.  Go  on  doing  im- 
aginary good  forever.  You  are  never  the 
poorer  for  all  the  orphans  you  support,  all 
the  distresses  you  relieve.  You  rescue  the 
mariner  from  shipwreck  without  wetting 
your  feet.  You  charge  at  the  head  of  a 
squadron  Avithout  the  peril  of  a  scratch. 
All  blessed  be  the  gift  which  can  do  these 
things!" 

You  call  these  delusions;  but  is  it  a  delu- 
sion to  be  a  king,  to  deliver  a  people  from 
slavery,  to  carry  succor  to  a  drowning  crew? 
I  have  done  all  of  these;  that  is,  1  have 
gone  through  every  changeful  mood  of  hope 
and  fear  that  accompanies  these  actions, 
sipping  my  glass  of  Beaune  between  whiles. 

When  I  found  myself  in  my  bedroom  I 

had  no  inclination  for  sleep;  I  was  in  a  mood 

of  enjoyment  too  elevated  for  mere  repose. 

It  was  so  delightful  to  be  no  longer  at  sea, 

to  feel  rescued   from  the  miseries  of  the 

rocking  ship  and  the  reeking  cabin,  that  I 

would  not  lose  the  rapture  of  forgetfulness. 

I  was  in  the  mood  for  great  things,  too,  if 

1 1  only  knew  what  they  were  to  be.    "Ah!" 

I  thought  I,  suddenly,  "  I  will  write  to  her. 

{  She  shall  know  that  she  is  not  the  friendless 

j  and  forsaken  creature  that  she  deems  her- 

;  self;  she  shall  hear  that,  though  sei)arated 

from  home,  friends  and  country,  there  is 

one  near  to  watch   over  and  protect   her, 

and  that    Potts    devotes    himself    to  her 

'  service."     I  opened  my  desk,  and  in  all  the 

imimtience  of  my  ardor  began: — 

i 

j      "' Deak  Madam  ' QusBi-e:  Ought  I 

to  say  'dear'  ?  We  are  not  acquainted,  and 
'  can  I  presume  upon  the  formula  that  im- 
I  plies  ac<{uaintanceship?     No.    I  must  omit 

'dear;'  and  then  '  madam '  looks  fearfully 
j  stern  and  rigid,  particularly  when  addressed 
I  te  a  young  unmarried  lady;  she  is  certainly 
'  not  'madam'  yet,  surely.  I  can't  begin 
j  'miss.'  What  a  language  is  ours!  How 
i  cruelly  fatal  to  all  the  tenderer  emotions  is 
j  a  dialect  so  matter-of-fact  and  formal !     If 

I    could    only    start    with    '  Gentilissima 

Signora,'  how  I  could  get  on!     What  an 

impulse  would  the  words  lend  me!  What 
i '  way  on  me'  would  they  impart  for  what 

was  to  follow!  In  your  cast-metal  tongue 
I  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  i\^Q  third  person: 
!  'The  undersigned  has  the  honor,'  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  chilling — it  is  positively  repulsive. 

Let  me  see,  will  this  do? 
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'' '  The  gentleman  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  render  you  some  trivial  service 
at  the  Milford  station  two  days  ago,  having 
accidentally  learned  tiiat  you  are  here  and 
unprovided  with  a  protector,  m  all  humility 
offers  himself  to  afford  you  every  aid  and 
counsel  in  his  power.  No  stranger  to  the 
touching  interest  of  your  life,  deeply  sen- 
sible of  the  delicacy  that  should  surround 
your  steps,  if  you  deign  to  accept  his  de- 
voted services,  he  will  endeavor  to  prove 
himself,  by  every  sentiment  of  respect,  your 
most  faithful,  most  humble,  and  most 
grateful  servant. 

''  '  P.S.— His  name  is  Potts.'  " 

"  Yes,  all  will  do  but  the  confounded 
postscript.  What  a  terrible  bathos — '  His 
name  is  Potts!'  What  if  I  say:  '^One  word 
of  reply  is  requested,  addressed  to  Algernon 
Sydney  Pottingcr,  at  this  hotel?'  *' 

I  made  a  great  many  copies  of  this  docu- 
ment, always  changing  something  as  I  went. 
I  felt  the  importance  of  every  word,  and 
fastidiously  pondered  over  each,  expression 
I  employed.  The  briglit  sun  of  morning 
broke  iu  at  last  ujion  my  labors  and  found 
me  still  at  my  desk,  still  composing.  All 
done,  I  lay  down  and  slept  soundly. 

"  Is  she  gone,  waiter?"  said  1,  as  he 
entered  my  room  with  hot  water.  "  Is 
she  gone?" 

''  Who,  sir?"  asked  he,  in  some  astonish- 
ment. 

"  The  lady  in  black,  who  came  over  in 
the  last  mail  packet  from  Dov^er;  the  young 
lady  in  deep  mourning,  who  arrived  all 
alone." 

-'No,  sir.  She  has  sent  all  round  the 
hotels  this  morning  to  inquire'  after  some 
one  who  was  to  have  met  her  here,  but 
apparently  without  success." 

"  Give  lier  this;  place  it  in  her  own  hand, 
and,  as  you  are  leaving  the  room,  say,  in  a 
gentle  voice:  ^  Is  there  an  answer,  made- 
moiselle ? '     You  understand  ?  " 

"Well,  I  believe  I  do,"  said  he,  signifi- 
cantly, as  he  slyly  pocketed  the  half-napo- 
leon fee  I  had  tendered  for  his  acceptance. 

Now  the  fellow  had  thrown  into  his 
countenance — a  painfully  astute  and  cun- 
ning face  it  was — one  of  those  expressive 
looks  which  actually  made  me  shudder.  It 
seemed  to  say,  '*  This  is  a  conspiracy,  and 
we  are  both  in  it." 

"  You  are  not  for  a  moment  to  suppose," 
said  I,  hurriedly,  "  that  there  is  one  syl- 
lable in  that  letter  which  could  comi)romise 
me,  or  wound  the  delicacy  of  the  most  sus- 
ceptible. " 

"I  am  convinced  that  monsieur  has 
written  it  with  most  consummate   skill," 


said  he,  with  a  supercilious  grin,  and  left 
the  room. 

How  I  detest  the  familiarity  of  a  foreign 
waiter  !  The  fellows  cannot  respond  to  the 
most  ordinary  question  without  an  affecta- 
tion of  showing  off  their  immense  acute- 
ness  and  knowledge  of  life.  It  is  their 
eternal  boast  how  they  read  people,  and 
with  what  an  instinctive  subtlety  they  can 
decipher  all  the  various  characters  that 
pass  before  them.  Now  this  impertinent 
lackey,  who  is  to  say  wliat  has  he  not  im- 
puted to  me  ?  Utterly  incapable  as  such  a 
creature  must  necessarily  be  of  the  higher 
and  nobler  motives  that  sway  men  of  my 
order,  he  will  doubtless  have  ascribed  to 
me  the  most  base  and  degenerate  motives. 

I  was  wrong  in  speaking  one  word  to  the 
fellow.  I  might  have  said,  "Take  that 
note  to  Number  Fourteen,  and  ask  if  there 
be  an  answer; "  or,  better  still,  if  I  had 
never  written  at  all,  but  merely  sent  in  my 
card  to  ask  if  the  lady  would  vouchsafe  to 
accord  me  an  audience  of  a  few  minutes. 
Yes,  such  would  have  been  the  discreet 
course;  and  then  I  might  have  trusted  to 
my  manner,  my  tact,  and  a  certain  some- 
thing in  my  general  bearing,  to  have 
brought  the  matter  to  a  successful  issue. 
While  [  thus  meditated,  the  waiter  re-en- 
tered the  room,  and,  cautiously  closing  the 
door,  approached  me  with  an  ostentatious 
pretense  of  secrecy  and  mystery. 

"  I  have  given  her  the  letter,"  said  he,  in 
a  whisper. 

"  Speak  up  !  "  said  I,  severely;  "  what 
answer  has  the  lady  given  ?  " 

"  I  think  you'll  get  the  answer  pres- 
ently," said  he,  with  a  sort  of  grin  that 
actually  thrilled  through  me. 

"  You  may  leave  the  room,"  said  I,  with 
dignity,  for  1  saw  how  the  fellow  was  actu- 
ally reveling  iu  the  enjoyment  of  my  con- 
fusion. 

"  They  were  reading  it  over  together  for 
the  third  time  when  I  came  away,"  said  he, 
with  a  most  peculiar  look. 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  who  are  they 
that  you  speak  of  ?  " 

"  The  gentleman  that  she  was  expecting. 
He  came  by  the  nine-forty  train  from  Brus- 
sels. Just  in  time  for  your  note."  As  the 
wretch  uttered  these  words,  a  violent  ring- 
ing of  bells  resounded  along  the  corridor, 
and  he  rushed  out  without  waiting  for 
more. 

I  turned  in  liaste  to  my  note-book;  vari- 
ous copies  of  my  letter  were  there,  and  I 
was  eager  to  recall  the  expressions  I  had 
employed  in  addressing  her.  Good  heavens ! 
what  had  I  really  written  ?  Here  were 
scraps  of  all  sorts  of  absurdity;  poetry,  too! 
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verses  to  the  "  Fair  Victim  of  a  Recent 
War,"'  with  a  number  of  rhymes  for  the  last 
word,  such  as  "low,"  "snow,"  "mow," 
etc. — all  evidences  of  composition  under 
difficulty. 

While  I  turned  over  these  rough  co])ics, 
the  door  ojieucd,  and  a  large,  red-faced, 
stern-looking  man,  in  a  suit  of  red-brown 
tweed,  and  with  a  heavy  stick  in  his  hand, 
entered  ;  he  closed  the  door  leisurely  after 
him,  and  I  half  thouglit  that  I  saw  him 
also  turn  the  key  in  the  lock.  He  advanced 
towards  me  witli  a  deliberate  step,  and,  in 
a  voice  measured  as  his  gait,  said — 

"I  am  Mr.  Jopplyn,  sir — I  am  Mr. 
Cliristopher  Jopplyn. " 

"I  am  charmed  to  hear  it,  sir,"  said  I, 
in  some  confusion,  for,  without  the  vaguest 
conception  of  wherefore,  I  suspected  lower- 
ing weather  ahead. 

"  May  I  offer  3-011  a  chair,  Mr.  Jopplyn  ? 
Won't  you  be  seated  ?  AVe  arc  going  to 
have  a  lovely  day,  1  fancy — a  great  change 
after  yesterday." 

"Your  name,  sir,"  said  he,  in  the  same 
solemnity  as  before — "3'onr  name  I  appre- 
hend to  be  Porringer  ?" 

"  Pottinger,  if  you  permit  me;  Pottinger, 
not  Porringer." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  say,  sir  :  I  am  indif- 
ferent what  3-0U  call  yourself."  He  heaved 
something  that  sounded  like  a  hoarse  sigh, 
and  proceeded  :  "  I  have  come  to  settle  a 
small  account  that  stands  between  us.  Is 
that  document  your  writing  ?  "  As  he  said 
this,  he  drew,  rather  theatrically,  from  his 
breast-pocket  the  letter  I  had  just  written, 
and  extended  it  towards  me.  "  I  ask,  sir 
— and  I  mean  you  to  understand  that  I 
will  suffer  no  prevarication — is  that  docu- 
ment in  your  writing  ?  " 

I  trembled  all  over  as  I  took  it,  and  for 
an  instant  I  determined  to  disavow  it ;  but 
in  the  same  brief  space  I  bethought  me  that 
my  denial  would  be  in  vain.  I  then  tried 
to  look  boldly,  and  brazen  it  out ;  I  fancied 
to  laugh  it  off  as  a  mere  pleasantry,  and, 
failing  in  courage  for  each  of  these,  I  es- 
sayed, as  a  last  resource,  the  argumentative 
and  discussional  line,  and  said — 

"'  If  you  will  favor  me  "uith  an  indulgent 
hearing  for  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Jopplyn,  I 
trust  to  explain  to  your  complete  satisfac- 
tion the  circumstances  of  that  epistle." 

"  Take  five,  sir — five,"  said  he,  laying  a 
ponderous  silver  watch  on  the  table  as  he 
spoke,  and  pointing  to  the  minute  hand. 

"Really,  sir,"  said  I,  stung  by  the  per- 
emptory and  dictatorial  tone  he  assumed, 
"  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  intercourse  be- 
tween gentlemen  is  to  be  regulated  by  clock- 
work, not  to  say  that  I  have  to  incjuiie  by 


'what  right  you  ask  me  for  this  explana- 
tion." 

"  One  minute  gone,"  said  he,  solemnly. 

"  I  dcm't  care  if  there  were  fifty,"  said' I, 
passionately.  1  disclaim  all  pretension  of  a 
])erfect  stranger  to  obtrude  himself  upon 
me,  and  by  the  mere  assumption  of  a  pom- 
])ous  manner  and  an  imposing  air,  to  inquire 
into  my  private  affairs." 

"  There  are  two  ! "  said  he,  with  the  same 
solemnity. 

"  Who  is  Mr,  Jopplyn — what  is  he  to 
me  ? "  cried  I,  in  increased  excitement, 
"that  he  presents  himself  in  my  apartment 
like  a  commissary  of  police  ?  Do  you 
imagine,  sir,  because  I  am  a  young  man, 
that  this  —  this  —  impertinence  " —  Lord, 
what  a  gulp  it  cost  me  ! — "  is  to  pass  un- 
punished ?  Do  you  fancy  tha*;  a  red  beard 
and  a  heavy  walking-cane  are  to  stiike 
terror  into  me  ?  You  may  think,  perh;  ps, 
that  I  am  unarmed " 

"Three  !"  said  he,  with  a  bang  of  his 
stick  on  the  floor,  that  made  me  actually 
jump  with  the  stick. 

"  Leave  the  room,  sir,"  said  I ;  "it  is 
my  jileasure  to  be  alone — the  apartment  is 
mine — I  am  the  proprietor  here.  A  very 
!  little  sense  of  delicacy,  a  very  small  amount 
I  of  good  breeding,  might  show  you,  that 
when  a  gentleman  declines  to  receive  com- 
]iany,  when  he  shows  himself  indisposed  to 
the  society  of  strangers " 

"  One  minute  more,  now,"  said  he,  in  a 
low  growl,  while  he  proceeded  to  button  up 
his  coat  to  the  neck,  and  make  preparations 
for  some  coming  event. 

My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  ;  I  gave  a 
glance  at  the  window  ;  it  was  the  third 
story,  and  a  leap  out  would  have  been  fatal. 
What  Avould  I  not  have  given  for  one  of 
those  weapons  I  had  so  proudly  proclaimed 
myself  possessed  of  !  There  was  not  even  a 
poker  in  the  room.  I  made  a  spring  at  the 
bell-rope,  and  before  he  could  interpose, 
gave  one  jjull  that,  though  it  brought  down 
the  cord,  resounded  through  the  whole 
house. 

"  Time  is  up,  Porringer, "said  he,  slowly, 
as  he  replaced  the  watch  in  his  pocket,  and 
gTasped  his  murderous-looking  cane. 

There  was  a  large  table  m  tlio  room,  and 
I  entrenched  myself  at  once  behind  this, 
armed  with  a  light  cane  chair,  while  I 
screamed  murder  in  every  language  I  could 
command.  Failing  to  reach  me  across  the 
table,  my  assailant  tried  to  dodge  me  by 
false  starts,  now  ai  this  side,  now  at  that. 
Though  a  large  fleshy  man,  he  was  not  in- 
active, and  it  required  all  my  quickness  to 
escape  him.  These  maneuvers  being  un- 
successful, he  very  quickly  j^laced  a  chair 
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beside  the  table  and  mounted  upon  it.     I 
now  linrled  my  chair  at  him  ;  ho  warded  off 
the  blow  and  rushed  on  ;  with  one  spring  I 
bounded  under  the  table,  reappearing  at  \ 
the  opposite  side  just  as  he  had  reached  \ 
mine.     These  tactics  we  now  pursued  for ! 
several  minutes,  when  my  enemy  suddenly  ' 
changed  his  attack,  and  descending  from  ' 
the  table,  he  turned  it  on  edge  :  the  effort  j 
required  strength.     I  sei;ied  the  moment  i 
•and  reached  the  door  ;  I   tore  it  open  in  ■ 
some  fashion,  gained  tlic  stairs — the  court  j 
— the  streets — and  ran  oyer  onward  with 
the  wildness  of  one  possessed  with  no  time 
for  thought,  nor  any  knowledge  toguide  ; 
I  turned  left  and  right,  choosing  only  the 
narrowest  lanes  that  presented  themselves, 
and  at  last  came  to  a  dead  halt  at  an  open 
drawbridge,  where  a  crowd  stood  waiting 
to  pass. 

"  How  is  this  ?  What's  all  the  hurry  for  ? 
Where  are  you  running  this  fashion?" 
cried  a  well-known  voice.  I  turned,  and 
saw  the  skip))er  of  the  packet. 

"  Are  you  armed  ?  Can  you  defend 
me  ?"  cried  I,  in  terror  ;  "or  shall  I  leap 
in  and  swim  for  it  ?" 

*^ril  stand  by  you.  Don't  be  afraid, 
man,"  said  he,  drawing  my  arm  within 
his;  " no  one  shall  harm  you.  Were  they 
robbers  ?"' 

"'No — worse — assassins!" said  I,  gulping, 
for  I  was  heartily  ashamed  of  my  terror, 
and  determined  to  show  "cause  why"  in 
the  plural. 

"  Come  in  here,  and  have  a  glass  of 
something,"  said  he,  turning  into  a  little 
cabaret,  with  wdiose  penetralia  he  seemed 
not  unfamiliar.  "  You're  all  safe  here," 
said  he,  as  he  closed  the  door  of  a  little 
room.  "Let's  hear  all  about  it,  though  I 
half  guess  the  story  already." 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  perceiving,  from 
my  companion's  manner,  that  he  believed 
some  sudden  shock  had  shaken  my  facul- 
ties, and  that  my  intellects  were  for  the 
time  deranged  ;  nor  was  it  very  easy  for 
me  to  assume  sufficient  calm  to  disabuse 
him  of  his  error,  and  assert  my  own  per- 
fect coherency.  "  You  have  been  out  for 
a' lark,"  said  he,  laughingly.  "I  see  it 
all.  You  have  been  at  one  of  those  tea- 
gardens  and  got  into  a  row  with  some  stout 
Fleming.  All  the  young  English  go 
through  that  sort  of  thing.  Ain't  I 
right?" 

"  Never  more  mistaken  in  your  life,  cap- 
tain. My  conduct  since  I  landed  would 
not  discredit  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's.  In 
fact,  all  my  habits,  my  tastes,  my  instincts, 
are  averse  to  every  sort  of  junketing.  I  am 
essentially  retiring,  sensitive.,  and,  if  you 
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will,  over-fastidious  in  my  choice  of  asso- 
ciates. My  story  is  sinii)ly  this."  My 
reader  will  readily  excuse  my  repeating 
Avhat  is  already  known  -to  him.  It  is 
enough  if  I  say  that  the  captain,  nlthough 
anything  rather  than  mirthful,  held  his 
hand  several  times  over  his  face,  and  once 
laughed  out  loudly  and  ])oisterously. 

"  You  don't  say  it  was  Christy  Jopplyn, 
do  you  ?"  sjiid  he,  at  last.  "You  don't 
tell  me  it  was  Jopplyn  ?" 

"  The  fellow  called  himself  Jopplyn,  but 
I  know  nothing  of  him  Ix'yond  that." 

"  AVhy,  he's  mad  jealous  about  that  wife 
of  his ;  that  little  woman  with  the  cork- 
screw curls,  and  the  scorbutic  face,  that 
came  over  with  us.  Oh  !  you  did  not  see 
her  aboard,  you  went  below  at  once,  I  re- 
member ;  but  there  was  she,  in  her  ugly 
black,  and  her  old  crape  shawl " 

"  In  mourning  ?" 

"Yes,  always  in  mourning.  She  never 
wears  anything  eli-e,  though  Christy  goes 
about  in  colors,  and  not  particular  as  to  the 
tint,  either." 

There  came  a  cold  perspiration  over  me 
as  I  heard  these  words,  and  perceived  that 
my  proffer  of  devotion  had  been  addressed 
to  a  married  Avoman,  and  the  wife  of  the 
"most  jealous  man  in  Europe." 

"  And  who  is  this  Jopplyn  ?"  asked  I, 
haughtily,  and  in  all  the  proud  confidence 
of  my  present  security. 

"He's  a  railway  contractor — a  shrewd 
sort  of  fellow,  with'  plenty  of  money,  and  a 
good  head  on  his  shoulders  ;  sensible  on 
every  point  except  his  jealousy. " 

"The  man  must  be  an  idiot,"  said  I,  in-: 
dignantly,  "to  rush  indiscriminately  about 
the  world  with  accusations  of  this  kind. 
Who  wants  to  suj)plant  him  ?  Who  seeks 
to  rob  him  of  the   affections  of   his  wife  ?" 

"  That's  all  very  well,  and  very  specious," 
said  he,  gravely;  "  but  if  men  will  deliber- 
ately set  themselves  down  at  a  writing- 
table,  hammering  their  brains  for  fine  sen- 
timents, and  toiling  to  find  grand  expres- 
sions for  their  passion,  it  does  not  require 
that  a  husband  should  be  as  jealous  as 
Christy  Jopjolyn  to  take  it  badly.  I  don't 
think  I'm  a  rash  or  hasty  man,  but  I  know 
what  I'd  do  in  such  a  circumstance." 

"  And  pray,  what  would  yotc  do  ?  "  said 
I,  half  impertinently. 

"  I'd  just  say,  '  Look  here,  young  gent, 
is  this  balderdash  here  your  hand  ?  Well, 
now,  eat  your  words.  Yes,  cat  them.  1 
mean  what  I  say.  Eat  up  that  letter,  seal 
and  all,  or,  by  my  oath,  I'll  break  every 
bone  in  your  skin  ! '  " 

"  It  is  exactly  what  I  intend,"  cried 
a  voice,  hoarse  with  passion ;  and  Jopplyn 
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himself  sprang  into  the  room,  and  dashed 
at  me. 

The  skip])er  "was  a  most  powerful  man, 
but  it  required  -all  his  strength,  and  not 
very  gingerly  exercised  eitiier,  io  liold 
off  my  enraged  adversary.  ''Will  you  be 
quiet,  Christy  ?  "  cried  he,  holding  him  by 
the  throat.  "  Will  you  just  be  quiet  for 
one  instant,  or  must  1  knock  you  down  ?  " 

"  Do  !  do !  by  all  means,"  muttered  I, 
for  I  thought  if  he  were  once  on  the  ground 
I  could  finish  him  off  with  a  large  i')ewter 
measure  that  stood  on  the  table. 

With  a  rough  sliake  the  skipper  had 
at  last  convinced  the  other  that  resistance 
was  xiseless,  and  induced  him  to  consent  to 
a  parley. 

"  Let  him  only  tell  you,"  said  he,  "what 
he  has  told  me,  Christy." 

''Don't  strike,  but  hear  me,"  cried  I; 
and  safe  in  my  stockade  behind  the  skip- 
per, I  recounted  my  mistake. 

"  And  you  believe  all  this  ?  "  asked  Jop- 
plyn  of  the  skipper,  when  I  had  finished. 

"  Believe  it— I  should  think  I  do  !  I 
have  known  him  since  he  was  a  child  that 
high,  and  I'll  answer  for  his  good  conduct 
and  behavior." 

Heaven  bless  5"ou  for  that  bail  bond, 
though  endorsed  in  a  lie,  honest  ship- 
captain  !  and  I  only  hope  I  may  live  to 
requite  you  for  it. 

Jopj^lyu  was  appeased  ;  but  it  was  the 
suppressed  wrath  of  a  brown  bear  rather 
than  the  vanquished  anger  of  a  man.  He 
had  booked  himself  for  something  cruel, 
and  he  was  miserable  to  be  balked.  Nor 
was  I  myself — I"  shame  to  own  it — an 
emblem  oi  perfect  forgiveness.  I  know 
nothing  harder  than  for  a  constitutionally 
timid  man  of  weak  proportions  to  forgive 
the  bullying  superiority  of  brute  force.  It 
is  about  the  greatest  trial  human  forgive- 
ness can  be  subjected  to  ;  so  that  when 
Jopplyn,  in  a  vulgar  spirit  of  reconciliation, 
proposed  that  we  should  go  and  dine  with 
him  that  day,  I  declined  the  invitation 
with  a  frigid  politeness. 

"  I  wish  I  could  persuade  you  to  change 
your  plans,"  said  he,  "and  let  Mrs.  J.  and 
myself  see  you  at  six." 

."I  believe  I  can  answer  for  him  tliat  it 
is  impossible,"  broke  in  the  skipper;  while 
he  added  in  a  whisper,  "They  never  can 
afford  any  delay — they  have  to  put  on  the 
cteam  at  high  pressure  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  t'other." 

What  could  he  possibly  mean  by  imput- 
ing such  haste  to  my  movements,  and  who 
were  "  they  "  with  Avliom  he  thus  associated 
me  ?  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  ask, 
but  the  presence  of  Jopplyn  prevented  me. 


and  so  I  could  simply  assent  witli  a  sort  of 
foolish  laugh,  and  a  muttered  '*  very  true 
— quite  correct." 

'•  Indeed,  how  you  manage  to  be  here 
now,  I  can  scarcely  imagine,"  continued 
the  skipper.  "  The  last  of  yours  that  went 
through  this  took  u  roll  of  bread  and  a  cold 
chicken  with  him  into  the  train,  rather 
than  halt  to  eat  his  supper — but  I  conclude 
you  know  best." 

What  confounded  mystification  was  pass^ 
ing  througli  his  marine  intellect,  I  could 
not  fathom.  To  what  guild  or  brother- 
hood of  impetuous  travelers  had  he  ascribed 
me  ?  Why  should  I  not  "take  mine  ease 
in  mine  inn  "  ?  All  this  was  very  tanta- 
lizing and  irritating,  and  pleading  a  press- 
ing engagement  I  took  leave  of  them  both, 
and  returned  to  the  hotel. 

I  was  in  need  of  rest  and  a  little  com- 
posure. The  incident  of  the  morning  had 
jarred  my  nerves  and  disconcerted  me 
much.  But  a  few  hours  ago  and  life  had 
seemed  to  me  like  a  flowery  meadow, 
through  which,  without  path  or  track,  one 
might  ramble  at  will ;  now  it  rather  pre- 
sented the  aspect  of  a  vulgar  kitchen- 
garden,  fenced  in,  and  divided,  and  par- 
titioned off,  with  only  a  few  very  stony 
alleys  to  walk  in.  "  This  boasted  civiliza- 
tion of  ours,"  exclaimed  I,  "what  is  it 
but  snobbery  ?  Our  class  distinctions — our 
artificial  intercourses — our  hypocritical  pro- 
fessions— 'our  deference  for  externals,  are 
they  not  the  flimsiest  i^retenses  that  ever 
were  fashioned  ?  Why  has  no  man  the 
courage  to  make  short  work  of  these,  and 
see  the  world  as  it  really  is  ?  AVhy  has  not 
some  one  gone  forth,  the  apostle  of  frank- 
ness and  plain  speaking,  the  same  to  prince 
as  to  peasant  ?  What  T  Avould  like;  would 
be  a  ramble  through  the  less  visited  parts 
of  Europe — countries  in  Avhich  civilization 
slants  in  just  as  the  rays  of  a  setting  sun 
steal  into  a  forest  at  evening.  I  would 
buy  me  a  horse.  Oli,  Blondel,"  thought  I, 
suddenly,  "  am  I  not  in  search  of  you  ?  Is 
it  not  in  the  hope  to  recover  you  that  I  cm 
here,  and,  with  you  for  my  companion,  am 
I  not  content  to  roam  the  world,  taking 
each  incident  of  the  way  with  the  calm  "of 
one  who  asks  little  of  his  fellow-man  save  a 
kind  word  as  he  passes,  and  a  God-speed  as 
he  goes?  "  I  knew  perfectly  that,  with  any 
other  beast  for  my  "mount,"  I  could  not 
view  the  scene  of  life  with  the  same  bland 
composure.  A  horse  that  started,  that 
tripped,  that  shied,  reared,  kicked,  cromed 
his  neck,  or  even  sliook  himself,  as  certain 
of  these  beasts  do,  would  have  kept  me  in  a 
paroxysm  of  anxiety  and  uneasiness,  the 
least  adapted  of  all  modes  for  thoughtful-. 
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ness  and  reflection.  Like  an  ill-assorted 
nnion,  it  would  have  given  no  time  save  for 
squabble  and  recrimination.  But  Blondel 
almost  seemed  to  understand  my  mission, 
and  lent  himself  to  its  accomplishment. 
There  was  none  of  the  obtrusive  selfishness 
of  an  ordinary  horse  in  his  ways.  lie  neither 
asked  you  to*  remark  the  glossiness  of  his 
skin,  nor  the  graceful  curve  of  his  neck  ; 
he  did  not  passage  nor  curvet.  Superior  to 
the  petty  arts  by  which  vulgar  natures 
present  themselves  to  notice,  he  felt  that 
destinv  had  given  him  a  duty,  and  he  did 
it.        '  *  . 

Thus  tliinking,  I  returned  once  more 
to  the  spirit  which  had  first  sent  me  forth  to 
ramble,  to  wander  through  the  world,  spec- 
tator, not  actor;  to  be  with  my  fellow-men  in 
sympathy,  but  not  in  action  ;  to  sorrow  and 
rejoice  as  they  did,  but,  if  possible,  to  un- 
derstand life  as  a  drama,  in  which,  -so  long- 
as  I  was  the  mere  audience,  I  could  never 
be  painfully  afflicted  or  seriously  injured  by 
the  catastrophe  ;  a  wonderful  philosophy, 
but  of  which,  up  to  tiie  present,  I  could 
not  boast  any  pre-eminent  success. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   DUCHY   OF    HESSE-KALBBKATOKSTADT. 

I  GREW  impatient  to  leave  Ostend:  every 
association  connected  with  the  place  was 
unpleasant.  I  hope  I  am  not  unjust  in  my 
estimate  of  it.  I  sincerely  desire  to  be 
neither  unjust  to  men  nor  cities,  but  I 
thought  it  viilgar  and  commonplace.  I  know 
it  is  hard  for  a  watering-place  to  be  other- 
Avise  ;  there  is  something  essentially  low  in 
the  green-baize  and  bathing-house  exist- 
ence— in  that  semi-nude  sociality,  begun  on 
the  sands  and  carried  out  into  deep  water, 
which  I  cannot  abide.  I  abhor,  besides,  a 
lounging  population  in  fancy  toilets,  a  pro- 
cession of  donkeys  in  scarlet  trappings, 
elderly  gentlemen  with  jiocket-telescopes, 
and  fierce  old  ladies  with  camp-stools.  The 
worn-out  debauchees  come  to  recruit  for 
another  season  of  turtle  and  whitebait ;  the 
half-faded  victims  of  twenty  polkas  per 
night,  the  tiresome  politician,  pale  from  a 
long  session,  all  fiercely  bent  on  fresh  diet 
and  sea-breezes,  are  perfect  antipathies  to 
me,  and  I  would  rather  seek  companionship 
in  a  Tyrol  village  than  amidst  these 
wounded  and  missing  of  a  London  season. 

With  all  this  I  wanted  to  get  away  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Joppl^nis — they  were 
positively  odious  to  me.  Is  not  the  man 
who  holds  in  his  keeping  one  scrap  of  your 


handAvriting  which  displays  you  in  a  light 
of  absurdity,  far  more  ycur  enemy  than 
the  holder  of  your  protested  bill  ?  I  own  I 
tiiink  so.  Debt  is  a  very  human  weakncsr,; 
like  disease,  it  attacks  the  best  and  the 
noblest  amongst  us.  You  may  pity  the 
fellow  that  cannot  meet  that  acceptance!, 
you  may  be  sorry  for  the  anxiety  it  occa- 
sions Inm,  the  fruitless  running  here  and 
there,  the  protestations,  prom.ises,  and  even 
lies,  he  goes  through,  but  no  sense  of 
ludicrous  scorn  mingles  with  your  compas- 
sion, none  of  that  contemiotuous  laughter 
with  which  you  read  a  copy  of  absurd  verses 
or  a  maudlin  love-letter.  Imagine  the 
difference  of  tone  in  him  who  says:  "That's 
an  old  bill  of  poor  Potts's ;  he'll  never  jiay 
it  nojv,  and  I'm  sure  I'll  never  ask  him." 
Or,  "Just  read  those  lines ;  woijld  you 
believe  that  any  creature  out  of  Hanwell 
could  descend  to  such  misera]jle  drivel  as 
that  ?     It  was  one  Potts  w'ho  wrote  it." 

I  wonder,  could  I  obtain  my  nianuscrii>t 
from  Jopplyn  before  I  started.  What  pre- 
text could  I  adduge  for  the  request  ? 
"While  I  thus  pondered,  I  packed  up  my 
few  wearables  in  my  knapsack  and  prepared 
for  the  road.  They  were,  indeed,  a  very 
scanty  suj^ply,  and  painfully  suggested  to 
my  mind  the  estimate  that  waiters  and 
hotel  porters  must  form  of  their  owner. 
"Cruel  world,"  muttered  I,  "vidiose  max- 
im is,  '  By  their  outsides  shall  ye  judge 
them.'  Had  I  arrived  here  with  a  travel- 
ing-carriage and  a  '  fourgon,'  Avhat  respect 
and  deference  had  awaited  me  !  how  cour- 
teous the  landlord,  how  obliging  the  head- 
waiter  !  Twenty  attentions  vvhich  could 
not  be  charged  for  in  the  bill  had  been 
shown  me;  and  even  had  I,  in  superb  dig- 
nity, declined  to  descend  from  my  carriage 
while  the  post-horses  w^ere  being  harnessed, 
a  levee  of  respectful  flunkeys  would  have 
awaited  my  orders.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
there  must  be  something  very  intoxicating 
in  all  this  homage.  The  smoke  of  the 
hecatombs  must  have  affected  Jove  as  a 
sort  of  chloroform,  or  else  he  would  never 
have  sat  there  sniffing  them  for  centuries. 
Are  you  ever  destined  to  experience  these 
sensations,  Potts  ?  Is  there  a  time  coming 
when  anxious  ears  Avill  strain  to  catch  your 
v\'ords,  and  eyes  watch  eagerly  for  your 
slightest  gestures  ?  If  such  an  era  should 
ever  come,  it  will  be  a  great  one  for  the 
masses  of  mankind,  and  an  evil  one  for 
snobbery.  Such  a  lesson  as  I  will  read  the 
v/orld  on  humility  in  high  places,  such  an 
example  will  I  give  of  one  elevated,  butun- 
corrupted  by  fortune." 

"Let  the  carriage  come  to  the  door," 
said  I,  closing  my  eyes,  as  I  sank  into  my 
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chair  in  reverie.  ''  Tell  my  i)eople  to  pre- 
pare the  entire  of  the  '  Hotel  de  Belle  Vue  ' 
for  my  arrival,  and  my  own  cook  to  preside 
in  the  kitchen." 

"  Is  this  to  go  by  the  omnibus  ?  "  said  the 
waiter,  suddenly,  on  entering  my  room  in 
haste.  He  pointed  to  my  humble  knapsack. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  in  deep  confusion — ''  yes, 
that's  my  luggage — at  least,  all  that  I  have 
here  at  this  moment.  Where  is  the  bill  ? 
Very  moderate,  indeed,"  muttered  I,  in  a 
tone  of  approval.  "  I  will  take  care 
to  recommend  your  house  ;  attendance 
prompt,  aud  the  wines  excellent." 

"  Monsieur  is  complimentary,"  said  the 
fellow,  Avith  a  grin  ;  "  he  only  experimented 
upon  a  '  small  Beaune '  at  one-twenty  the 
bottle." 

I  scowled  at  him,  and  he  shrank  again. 

"  And  this  o/y'e^  is  also  monsieur's,"  said 
he,  taking  up  a*  small  white  canvas  bag 
which  was  enclosed  in  my  railroad  wrapper. 

"What  is  it?"  cried  I,  taking  it  up.  I 
almost  fell  back  as  I  saw  that  it  was  one  of 
the  despatch-bags  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
which  in  my  hasty  departure  from  tlie 
Dover  train  I  had  accidentally  carried  off 
with  me.  There  it  was,  addressed  to  "  Sir 
Shalley  l)oubleton,  H.  M.'s  Envoy  and. 
■Minis(:er  at  Hesse-Kalbbratonstadt,  by  the 
Hon.  Grey  Buller,  Attache,"  etc. 

Here  was  not  alone  what  might  be  con- 
strued into  a  theft,  but  what  it  was  well 
possible  might  comprise  one  of  the  gravest 
offenses  against  the  law  :  it  might  be  high- 
treason  itself  !  Who  would  ever  credit  my 
story,  coupled  as  it  was  with  my  secret 
escape  from  the  carriage — my  precipitate 
entrance  into  the  first  place  I  could  find, 
not  to  speak  of  the  privacy  I  observed  by 
not  mixing  with  the  passengers  in  the  mail 
packet,  by  keeping  myself  estranged  from 
all  observation  in  the  captain's  cabin  ? 
Here,  too,  was  the  secret  of  the  skipper's 
politeness  to  me  :  he  saw  the  bag,  and  be- 
lieved me  to  be  a  Foreign  Office  messenger, 
and  this  was  his  meaning,  as  he  said,  "  I 
can  answer  for  him,  he  can't  delay  much 
here."  Yes  ;  this  was  the  entire  mystifi- 
cation by  which  I  obtained  his  favor,  his 
politeness,  and  his  protection.  What  was 
to  be  done  in  this  exigency  ?  Had  the 
waiter  not  seen  the  bag,  and  v/ith  the  in- 
stincts of  his  craft  calmly  perused  the  ad- 
dress on  it,  I  believe — nay,  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced— 1  should  have  burned  it  and  its 
contents  on  the  spot.  The  thought  of  his 
evidence  against  me  in  the  event  of  a'  dis- 
covery, however,  entirely  routed  this 
notion,  and,  after  a  brief  consideration  I 
resolved  to  convey  the  bag  to  its  destina- 
tion, and  trump  up  the  most  plausible  ex- 


planation I  could  of  the  way  it  came  into 
my  possession.  His  excellency,  I  reasoned, 
will  doiibtless  be  too  delighted  to  receive 
his  despatches  to  inquire  very  minutely  as 
to.  the  means  by  which  they  were  recovered, 
nor  is  it  quite  impossible  that  he  may  feel 
bound  to  nuirk  my  zeal  for  the  public  ser- 
vice by  some  token  of  recognition.  This 
was  a  pleasant  turn  to  give  to  my  thoughts, 
and  1  took  it  with  all  the  avidity  of  my 
])eculiar  temperament.  "  Yes,"  thought  I, 
"  it  is  just  out  of  trivial  incidents  like  this 
a  man's  fortune  is  made  in  life.  For  one 
man  who  mounts  to  greatness  by  the  great 
entrance  and  the  state  staircase,  ten  thou- 
sand slip  in  by  la  petite  parte.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  by  these  chances  that  obscure 
genius  obtains  acknowledgment.  How,  for 
example,  should  this  great  diplomatist 
knoAV  Potts  if  some  accident  should  not 
throw  -them  together?  •  Ealeigh  flung  his 
laced  jacket  in  a  puddle,  and  for  his  reward 
he  got  a  proud  queen's  favor.  A  village 
apothecary  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  visit- 
ing the  state  apartments  at  the  Pavilion 
when  George  the  Fourth  was  seized  with  a 
fit ;  he  bled  him,  brought  him  back  to 
consciousness,  and  made  him  laugh  by  his 
genial  and  quaint  humor.  The  king  took 
a  fancy  to  him,  named  him  his  physician, 
and  made  his  fortune.  I  have  often  heard 
it  remarked  by  men  who  have  seen  much  of 
life,  that  nobody,  not  one,  goes  through 
the  world  without  two  or  three  such  oppor- 
tunities presentmg  themselves.  The  care- 
less, the  indolent,  the  unobservant,  and  the 
idle,  either  fail  to  remark,  or  are  too  slow 
to  profit  by  them.  The  sharp  fellows,  on 
the  contrary,  see  in  such  incidents  all  that 
they  need  to  lead  them  to  success.  Into 
which  of  these  catagorics  you  are  to  enter, 
Potts,  let  this  incident  decide." 

Having,  by  a  reference  to  my  John  Mur- 
ray, ascertained  the  whereabouts  of  the 
capital  of  Hesse-K;illjbr;itonstadt,  I  took 
my  place  at  once  on  the  rail  for  Cologne, 
reading  myself  up  on  its  beauty  and  its  be- 
longings as  I  went.  There  is,  however, 
such  a  dreary  sameness  in  these  small  du- 
cal states,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  say  how 
little  I  gleaned  of  anything  distinctive  in 
the  case  before  me.  The  reigning  sovereign 
was  of  course  married  to  a  Grand  Duchess 
of  Eussia,  and  he  lived  at  a  country  seat 
called  Ludwig's  Lust,  or  Carl's  Lust,  as  it 
might  be,  "took  little  interest  in  politics" 
— how  should  he — and  "  passed  much  of 
his  time  in  mechanical  pursuits,  in  which 
he  had  attained  considerable  proficiency  ; " 
in  other  words,  he  was  a  middle-aged  gen- 
tleman, fond  of  his  pipe,  and  with  a  taste 
for   carpentry.      Some  sort  of   connection 
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with  our  own  royal  family  had  been  the 
pretext  for  having  a  resident  minister  at  his 
court,  though  what  he  was  to  do  when  he  was 
there  seemed  not  so  easy  to  say.  Even  John, 
glorious  John,  was  puzzled  how  to  make  a 
respectable  half-page  out  of  his  capital, 
thougli  tliere  was  a  dome  in  the  Byzantine 
etyle,  with  an  altarpiece  by  Peter  von  Grys, 
the  angels  in  the  corner  being  added  after- 
wards by  Hans  Liiders  ;  and  tlierc  was  a 
Hof  Theater,  and  an  excellent  inn,  the 
"■  Schweiu,"  by  Kramm,  where  the  sausages 
of  home  manufacture  were  highly  recom- 
mendable,  no  less  than  a  table  wine  of  the 
/lost's  vineyard,  called  "  Magenschmerzer," 
a,nd  which,  Murray  adds,  would  doubtless, 
if  known,  find  many  admirers  in  England  ; 
and  lastly,  but  far  from  leastly,  there  was  a 
Music  Garten,  where  popular  pieces  were 
performed  very  finely  Ijy  an  excellent  Ger- 
man band,  and  to  which  promenade  all  the 
fashion  of  the  capital  nightly  resorted. 

I  give  you  all  these  details,  respected 
reader,  just  as  I  got  them  in  my  "  ISTorthern 
Germany,"  and  not  intending  to  olDtrude 
any  further  description  of  my  own  upon 
you  ;  for  who,  I  would  ask,  could  amplify 
upon  his  Handbook  ?  What  remains  to  be 
noted  after  John  has  taken  the  iuA^entory  ? 
has  he  forgotten  a  nail  or  a  saint's  shin- 
bone  ?  With  him  for  a  guide,  a  man  may 
feel  that  he  has  done  his  Europe  conscien- 
tiously ;  and,  though  it  be  hard  to  treasure 
up  all  the  hard  names  of  poets,  painters, 
priests,  and  warriors,  it  is  not  worse  than 
botany,  and  about  as  profitable. 

For  the  same  reason  that  I  have  given 
above,  I  spare  my  reader  all  the  circum- 
stances of  my  journey,  my'difficulties  about 
carriage,  my  embarrassments  about  steam- 
boats and  cab  fares,  which  were  all  of  the 
order  that  Brown  and  Jones  have  experi- 
enced, are  experiencing,and  will  continue  to 
experience  till  the  arrival  of  that  millenniary 
period  when  we  sh'all  all  converse  in  any 
tongue  we  please. 

It  was  at  nightfall  that  I  dro-^e  into 
Kalbbratonstadt,  my  postilion  annoancmg 
my  advent  at  the  gates  and  all  the  way  to 
the  Platz  where  the  inn  stood,  by  a  volley 
of  whip-crackings  which  might  have  an- 
nounced a  grand-duke  or  a  prima  donna. 
Some  casements  were  hastily  opened,  as 
we  rumbled  along,  and  the  guests  of  a  cafe 
issued  hurriedly  into  the  street  to  watch 
us,  but  these  demonstrations  over,  I  gained 
the  "Schwein"  without  further  notice, 
and  descended. 

Herr  Kramm  looked  suspiciously  at  the 
small  amount  of  luggage  of  the  traveler 
who  arrived  by  ''extra  post,"  but,  like  an 
honest  German,  he  was  not  one  to  form  rash 


judgments,  and  so  he  showed  me  to  a  com- 
fortable apartment,  and  took  my  orders  for 
supper  in  all  respectfulness.  He  waited 
upon  me  also  at  my  meal,  and  gave  ine  op- 
portunity for  converstition.  While  I  ate 
my  carbonado  mit  Kartottel-salad,  there- 
fore, I  learned  tliat,  being  already  nine 
o'clock,  it  was  too  late  an  hour  to  present 
myself  at  the  English  embassy — for  so  he 
designated  our  minister's  residence  ;  that, 
at  this  advanced  period  of  the  night,  there 
were  but  few  citizens  out  of  their  beds  ;  the 
ducal  candle  was  always  extinguished  at  half- 
past  eight,  and  only  roisterers  and  revel- 
ers kept  it  up  much  later.  My  first  surprise 
over,  I  owned  I  liked  all  this.  It  smacked 
of  that  simple  patriarchal  existence  I  had 
so  long  yearned  after.  Let  the  learned  ex- 
plain it,  but  there  is,  I  assert,  something 
in  the  early  hours  of  a  people  that  guaran- 
tees habits  of  simplicity,  thrift,  and  order. 
It  is  all  very  Avell  to  say  that  the  people  can 
be  as  wicked  at  eight  in  the  evening  as  at 
two  or  three  in  the  morning ;  that  crime 
cares  little  for  the  clock,  nor  does  vice  re- 
spect the  chronometer  ;  but  does  experience 
confirm  this,  and  are  not  the  small  hours 
notorious  for  the  smallest  moralities  ?  The 
grand-duke,  who  is  fast  asleep  at  nine,  is 
scarcely  disturbed  by  dreams  of  cruelties  to 
his  people.  The  police  minister,  who  takes 
his  bedroom  candle  at  the  same  hour,  is 
seldom  harassed  by  devising  new  schemes 
of  torture  for  his  victims.  I  suffered  my 
host  to  talk  largely  of  his  town  and  its 
people,  and  probably  such  a  listener  rarely 
l^resented  himself,  for  he  certainly  im- 
proved the  occasion.  He  assured  me,  with 
a  gravity  that  vouched  for  the  conviction, 
that  the  capital,  though  by.  no  means  so 
dear  as  London  or  Paris,  contained  much, 
if  not  all,  these  more  pretentious  cities 
could  boast.  There  was  a  court,  a  tlieater, 
a  promenade,  a  public  fountain,  and  a  new 
gaol,  one  of  the  largest  in  all  Germany. 
Jenny  Lind  had  once  sung  at  the  opera  on 
her  way  to  Vienna  ;  and  to  prove  howthey 
sympathized  in  every  respect  with  greater 
centers  of  population,  when  the  cholera 
raged  at  Berlin,  they,  too,  lost  about  four 
hundred  of  their  townsfolk.  Lastly,  he 
mentioned,  and  this  boastfully,  that  though 
neither  wanting  organs  of  public  opinion, 
nor  men  of  adequate  ability  to  guide  them, 
the  Kalbbratoners  had  never  mixed  them- 
selves up.  m  politics,  but  proudly  main- 
tained that  calm  and  dignified  attitude 
which  Europe  would  one  day  appreciate  ; 
that  is,  if  she  ever  arrived  at  the  crowning 
knowledge  of  the  benefit  of  letting  her 
differences  be  decided  by  some  impartial 
umpire. 
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•  More  than  once,  as  I  heard  him,  I  mut- 
tered to  myself — "Potts,  this  is  tlie  very 
Sjpot  you  have  sought  for  ;  lierc  is  all  tlie 
tranquil  simi)licity  of  the  village,  with  the 
elevated  culture  of  a  great  city.  Here  are 
sages  and  philosophers  clad  in  homespun, 
l)eauty  herself  in  linsey-woolsey.  Here 
there  are  no  vulgar  rivalries  of  riches,  no 
contests  in  fine  clothes,  no  opposing  armies 
of  yellow  plush.  Men  are  great  by  their 
faculties,  not  in  their  flunkeys.  How  ele- 
vated must  be  the  tone  of  their  thoughts, 
the  style  of  their  conversation,  and  what  a 
lucky  accident  it  was  that  led  you  to  that 
goal  to  "which  all  your  wishes  and  hopes 
have  been  converging! — For  how  much  can 
a  man  live — a  single  gentleman  like  myself 
— here  in  your  city  ?  "  asked  I  of  my  host. 
■  He  sat  down  at  this,  and  filling  himself 
a  large  goblet  of  my  wine  —  the  last  in  the 
bottle — he  prepared  for  a  lengthy  seance. 

"First  of  all,''  said  he,  "how  would  he 
wish  to  live  ?  Would  he  desire  to  mingle 
in  our  best  circles,  equal  to  any  in  Europe, 
to  know  Herr  von  Krugwitz,  and  the  Gna- 
dige  Frau  von  Steinhaltz  ?  " 
•  "Well,"  thought  I,  "thege  be  fair  am- 
bitions."   And  I  said,  "  Yes,  both  of  them." 

"And  to  be  on  the  lict  of  the  court  din- 
ners? There  are  two  yeai'ly,  one  at  Easter, 
the  other  on  his  highness's  birthday,  whom 
may  Providence  long  protect !  " 

To  this  also  might  he  aspire. 

"And  to  have  a  stall  at  the  Grand  Opera 
and  a  carriage  to  return  visits — twice  in 
carnival  time — and  to  live  in  a  handsome 
quarter,  and  dine  every  day  at  our  taUe 
(Thote  here  with  General  von.Beulwitz  and 
the  Hofrath  von  8chlaffrichter  ?  A  life 
like  this  is  costly,  and  would  scarcely  be 
comprised  under  two  thousand  florins  •  a 
year." 

How  my  heart  bounded  at  the  notion  of 
refinement,  culture,  elevated  minds,  and 
polished  habits.  "'  Science,"  indeed,  and 
the  "musical  glasses,"  all  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  per  annum. 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that  you  will  see 
me  your  guest  for  many  a  day  to  come," 
said  I,  as  I  ordered  another  bottle,  and  of 
a  more  generous  vintage,  to  honor  the  occa- 
sion. 

My  host  offered  no  opposition  to  my 
convivial  projects — nay,  he  aided  them,  by 
saying— 

"  Ii  you  have  really  an  appreciation  for 
something  super-excellent  in  wine,  and 
Avish  to  taste  what  Freiligrath  calls  '  der 
Deutschen  nectar,'  PU  go  and  fetch  you  a 
bottle." 

"Bring  it  by  all  means,"  said  I.  And 
away  he  went  on  his  mission. 


"Providence  blessed  me  with  two  hands," 
said  lie,  as  he  re-entered  the  room,  "  and  I 
have  brought  two  flasks  of  Lieb  Herzen- 
thaler." 

There  is  something  very  artistic  in  the 
way  your  picture-dealer,  having  brushed 
away  the  dust  from  a  Mieris  or  a  Gerard 
Dow,  places  the  work  in  a  favorite  light 
before  you,  and  then  stands  to  watch  tiie 
effect  on  your  countenance.  So,  too,  will 
your  man  of  rare  manuscripts  and  illumi- 
nated missals  offer  to  your  notice  some  il- 
legible treasure  of  the  fourth  century  ;  but 
these  are  nothing  to  the  mysterious  solem- 
nity of  him  who,  uncorking  a  bottle  of  rare 
wine,  waits  to  note  the  varying  sensations 
of  your  first  enjoyment  down  to  your  per- 
fect ecstasy. 

I  tried  to  jDcrform  my  part  of  the  piece 
with  credit.  I  looked  long  at  the  amber- 
colored  liquor  ill  the  glass  ;  I  sniffed  it  and 
smiled  approvingly ;  the  host  smiled,  too, 
and  said,  "  Ja  ! "  Not  another  syllable  did 
he  utter ;  but  how  expressive  was  that 
"  Ja  !  "  "  Ja  !  "  meant,  "  You  are  right. 
Potts  ;  it  is  the  veritable  wine  of  1764, 
bottled  for  the  Herzog  Ludwig's  marriage. 
Every  drop  of  it  is  priceless.  Mark  the 
odor,  how  it  perfumes  the  air  around  us; 
regard  the  color — the  golden  hair  of  Venus 
can  alone  rival  it;  see  how  the  oily  globules 
cling  to  the  glass!"  "Ja!"  meant  all  this, 
and  more. 

As  I  drank  off  my  glass,  I  was  sorely 
puzzled  by  the  precise  expression  in  Avliich 
to  couch  my  approval ;  but  he  supplied  it, 
and  said,  "  Is  it  not  Gottlich  ?  "  and  I  said 
it"  was  Gottlich  ;  and  while  we  finished  the 
two  bottles,  this  solitary  phrase  sufficed  for 
converse  between  us,  "Gottlich!"  being  ut- 
tered by  each  as  he  drained  his  glass,  and 
"  Gottlich  !  "  being  re-echoed  by  his  com- 
panion. 

There  is  great  wisdom  in  reducing  our 
admiration  to  a  word — ^giving,  as  it  v/ere,  a 
cognate  numljer  to  our  estimate  of  any- 
thing. Whenever  we  amplify  we  usually 
blunder ;  we  emi)loy  epithets  that  disagree, 
or,  in  even  less  questionable  taste,  soar  into 
extravagances  that  are  absurd  ;  besides,  our 
moods  of  highest  enjoyment  are  not  such 
as  dispose  to  talkativeness — the  ecstasy  that 
is  most  enthralling  is  self-contained.  Who, 
on  looking  at  a  glorious  landscape,  does 
not  feel  the  insufferable  bathos  of  the  de- 
scriptive enthusiast  beside  "him  ?  How 
gi'ateful  would  he  own  himself  if  he  Would 
be  satisfied  with  one  word  for  his  admira- 
tion. And  if  one  needs  this  calm  repose, 
this  unbroken  peace,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
scenery,  equally  is  it  api:)licable  to  our  ap- 
preciation of  a  curious  wine.     I  have  no 
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recollection  that  any  further  conversation 
passed  between  us;  but  1  have  never  ceased, 
and  most  probably  never  shall  cease,  to 
have  a  perfect  memory  of  the  pleasant 
ramble  of  my  thoughts  as  I  sat  there  sip- 
ping, sipping.  I  pondered  long  over  a 
plan  of  settling  down  in  this  place  for  life, 
by  what  means  I  could  realize  sufficient 
to  live  in  tliat  elevated  sphere  the  liost 
spoke  of.  If  Potts  2)erc — I  mean  my 
father — were  to  learn  tliat  I  were  received 
in  the  highest  cirf-cles,  admitted  to  all  that 
Vas  most  socially  exclusive, 'would  lie  be 
induced  to  make  an  adequate  provision  for 
me  ?  He  was  an  ambitious  and  a  worldly 
man.  "Would  he  see  in  these  beginnings 
of  mine  the  seeds  of  future  greatness  ? 
Fathers,  I  well  knew,  are  splendidly  gen- 
erous to  their  successful  children,  and  "the 
poor  they  send  empty-  away."  It  is  so 
pleasant  to  aid  him  wlio  does  not  need  as- 
sistance, and  such  a  hopeless  task  to  be  al- 
ways saving  him  who  will  be  drowned. 

My  first  care,  therefore,  should  be  to  im- 
press upon  my  parent  the  appro])riateness 
of  his  contributing  his  share  to  what 
already  was  an  accomplished  success. 
"  Wishing,  as  tlie  French  say,  to  make 
you  a  part  in  my  triumph,  dear  father,  I 
write  these  lines."  How  I  j^icturo  him  to 
my  mind's  eye  as  he  reads  this,  running 
frantically  about  to  his  neighbors,  and  say- 
ing, "  I  have  got  a  letter  from  Algy — 
strange  boy — but,  as  I  always  foresaw, 
with  great  stuff  in  him,  very  remarkable 
abilities.  See  what  he  has  done  ;  struck 
out  a  perfect  lino  of  his  own  in  life  ;  just 
the  sort  of  a  thing  genius  alone  can  do. 
He  went  off  from  this  one  morning  by  way 
of  a  day's  excursion,  never  returned — never 
wrote.  All  my  efforts  to  trace  him  were 
in  vain.  1  advertised,  and  offered  rewards, 
did  everything,  without  success;  and  now, 
after  all  this  long  interval,  comes  a  letter 
by  this  morning's  post  to  tell  me  that  he  is 
Avell,  happy,  and  prosperous.  He  is  settled, 
it  appears,  in  a  German  capital  with  a  hard 
name — a  charming  spot,  with  every  acces- 
sory of  enjoyment  in  it:  men  of  tlie  highest 
culture,  and  women  of  most  graceful  and 
attractive  manner  ;  as  he  himself  writes, 
*  the  elegance  of  a  Parisian  salon  added  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  professor's  cabinet.' 
Here  is  Algy,  living  with  all  that  is  highest 
in  rank  and  most  distinguislied  in  station; 
the  favored  guest  of  the  prince,  the  bosom^ 
friend  of  the  English  minister ;  his  advice 
sought  for,  his  c(mnsel  asked  in  every  diffi- 
culty; trusted  in  the  most  important  state 
offices,  and  taken  into  the  most  secret  coun- 
cils of  the  duchy  !  Though  the  require- 
ments of  his  statiofi  make  heavy  demands 


upon  his  means,  very  little  help  from'  me 
will  enable  him  to  maintain  a  position 
which  a  few  years  more  will  have  consoli- 
dated into  a  rank  recognized  throughout 
Europe."  Would  the  iliutiest  of  fathers, 
would  tlie  most  prin'.itivc  rockliearted  of 
parents,  resist  an  appeal  like  this  ?  It  is 
no  hand  to  rescue  from  the  waves  is  sought,, 
but  a  little  finger  to  hel])  to  affluence.  "  Of 
course  you'll  do  it.  Potts,  and  do  it  libera 
ally  ;  the  boy  is  a  credit  to  you.  He  will 
place  your  name  where  you  never  dreamed 
to  see  it.  What  do  you  mean  to  settle  on 
him  ?  Above  all  things,  no  stinginess ; 
don't  disgust  him." 

I  hear  these  and  such  like  on  every  hand; 
even  the  most  closcfisted  and  miserly  of 
our  acquaintances  will  be  generous  of  tlieir 
friend's  money  ;  and  I  think  I  hear  the 
sage  remarks  with  which  they  season  ad- 
vice with  touching  allusions  to  that  well-  • 
known  ship  that  was  lost  for  want  of  a 
small  outlay  in  tar.  "  Come  down  hand- 
somely, Potts,"  says  a  resolute  man,  whp 
has  sworn  never  to  pay  a  sixpence  of  his 
son's  debts,  "What  better  use  can  we 
make  of  our  lioardings  than  to  render  our 
young  people  happy?"  I  don't  like  the 
man  who  says  this,  but  I  like  his  senti- 
ments ;  and  I  am  much  pleased  when  he 
goes  on  to  remark  that  "  there  is  no  such 
good  investment  as  Avhat  establishes  a  suc-r 
cessful  son.  Be  proud  of  the  boy.  Potts, 
and  thank  your  stars  that  he  had  a  soul 
above  senna,  and  a  spirit  above  sal  volatile!" 

As  I  invent  all  this  play  of  dialogue  for 
myself,  and  picture  the  speakers  before  mcj 
I  com.e  at  last  to  a  small  peevish  little  fel- 
low named  Lynch,  a  merchant  tailor,  who 
lived  next  door  to  us,  and  enjoyed  much  of 
my  father's  confidence.  "  So  they  tell  me 
you  have  heard  from  that  runaway  of  yours^ 
Potts.  Is  it  true?  What  face  does  he  put 
upon  his  disgraceful  conduct?  What  be- 
came of  the  livery-stable-keeper's  horse  ? 
Did  he  sell  him,  or  ride  him  to  death  ?  A 
bad  business  if  he  should  ever  come  back 
again,  which,  of  course,  he's  tco  wise  for. 
And  vdicre  is  he  now,  and  what  is  he  at?  " 

"  You  may  read  this  letter,  Mr.  Lynch," 
replies  my  father;  "he  is  one  who  can 
speak  for  himself."  And  Lynch  reads  and 
sniggers,  and  reads  again.  I  see  him  as 
})lainly  as  if  he  were  but  a  yard  from  me. 
"  I  ncA-er  heard  of  this  ducal  capital  be- 
fore," he  begins,  "but  I  suppose  it's  like 
the  rest  of  them — little  obscure  dens  of 
pretentious  poverty,  jilenty  of  ceremony, 
and  very  little  to  eat.  How  did  lie  find  it 
out  ?     What  brought  him  there  ?  " 

"  You  have  this  letter  before  you,  sir," 
says    my    parent,    proudly.       "  Algernon 
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Sydney  is,  I   imagine,  quite  competent  to 
explain  what  relates  to  his  own  ali'airs." 

"Oh,  perfectly,  perfectly;  only  that  I 
can't  really  make  out  how  he  lirst  came  to 
this  place,  nor  what  it  is  that  he  does  there 
now  tiuit  he's  in  it." 

My  father  hastily  snatches  the  letter 
from  his  hands,  and  runs  his  eye  rapidly 
along  to  catch  the  passage  which  shall  con- 
fute the  objector  and  cover  him  with  shame 
and  confusion.  He  cannot  find  it  at  once. 
*''-It  is  this.  No,  it  is  on  this  side.  Very 
strange,  very  singular  indeed;  but  as  Alger- 
non must  have   told   me "     Alas!  no, 

father,  he  has  not  told  you,  and  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  does  not  know  it 
himself.  For,  though  I  mentioned  with 
becoming  pride  the  promJnent  stations 
Irishmen  now  hold  in  most  of  the  great 
states  of  Europe,  and  ])ointed  to  O'Donnel 
■i\\  Spain.  MacMahon  in  France,  and  the 
Field-Marshal  Xugent  in  Austria.  I  utterly 
forgot  to  designate  the  hi^h  post  occupied 
by  Potts  in  the  Dacliy  of  Hes.se  Kalbbraton- 
stadt.  To  determine  what  this  should  bo 
was  now  of  imminent  importance,  and  I 
gave  myself  up  to  the  solution  with  a 
degree  of  inteutness  and  an  amount  of  con- 
centration that  set  me  off  sound  asleep. 

Yes,  benevolent  reader,  I  will  confess  it, 
questions  of  a  complicated  character  have 
always  afi3cted  me,  as  the  inside  of  a  letter 
seems  to  have  struck  Tony  Lumpkin — "  all 
buzz."  I  start  with  the  most  loyal  desire 
to  be  acute  and  penetrating;  I  set  myself 
to  my  task  with  as  honest  a  disposition  to 
do  my  best  as  ever  man  did;  I  say,  "Now, 
Potts,  no  self-indulgence,  no  skulking; 
here  is  a  knotty  problem,  here  is  a  case  for 
your  best  faculties  in  their  sharpest  exer- 
cise;" and  if  any  one  come  in  upon  me 
about  ten  minutes  after  this  resolve,  he  will 
see  a  man  who  could  beat  Sancho  Panza  in 
sleeping! 

Of  course  this  tendency  has  often  cost  me 
dearly;  I  have  missed  appointments,  for- 
gotten assignations,  lost  friends  through  it. 
My  character,  too,  has  suffered,  many 
deeming  me  insupportably  indolent,  a  slug- 
gard quite  unfit  for  any  active  employment. 
Others,  more  mercifully  hinting  at  some 
"cerebral  cause,"  have  done  me  equal 
damage;  but  there  happily  is  an  obverse  on 
the  medal,  and  to  this  somnolency  do  I 
ascribe  much  of  the  gentleness  and  all  the 
romance  of  my  nature.  It  is  your  sleepy 
man  is  ever  benevolent,  he  loves  ease  and 
quiet  for  others  as  for  himself.  What  he 
cultivates  is  the  tranquil  mood  that  leads 
to  slumber,  and  the  calm  that  sustains  it. 
The  very  operations  of  the  mind  in  sleep 
are  broken,  incoherent,  un delineated — just 


like  the  waking  occupations  of  an  idle  man-, 
I  they  are  thoughts  tliat  cost  so  little  to  man- 
ufacture, that  he  can  afford  to  be  lavish  of 
them.     And  now — good-night! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

I   CALL   AT   THE    BRITISH   LEGATION. 

Breakfast  over,  I  took  a  walk  through 
the  town.  Though  in  a  measure  prepared 
for  a  scene  of  unbustling  quietude  and 
tranquillity,  I  must  own  that  the  air  of  re- 
pose around  far  surpassed  all  I  had  im- 
agined. The  streets  through  which  I  saun- 
tered were  gTass-grown  and  untrodden  ;  the 
shops  were  but  half  open  ;  not  an  equipage, 
nor  even  a  horseman,  was  to  be  seen.  In 
the  Platz,  where  a  sort  of  fruit-market  wae 
held,  a  few  venders  of  grapes,  peaches,  and 
melons,  sat  under  large  crimson  umbrellas, 
but  there  seemed  few  purchasers,  except  a 
passing  schoolboy,  carefully  scanning  the 
temptations  in  which  he  was  about  to  invest 
his  kreutzer. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
place,however — and  it  is  one  which,  through 
a  certain  significance,  has  always  held  its 
place  in  my  memory — was  that,  go  where 
one  would,  the  palace  of  the  grand-duke 
was  sure  to  finish  the  view  at  one  extremity 
of  the  street.  In  fact,  every  alley  converged 
at  this  one  center,  and  the  royal  residence 
stood  like  the  governor's  chamber  in  a 
panopticon  gaol.  There  did  my  mind  for 
many  a  day  picture  him  sitting  like  a  huge 
spider  watching  the  incautious  insects  that 
permeated  his  web.  I  imagined  him  fat, 
indolent,  and  apathetic,  but  yet,  with  a 
gaoler's  instincts,  ever  mindful  of  every  stir 
and  movement  of  the  prisoners  below. 
With  a  very  ordinary  telescope  he  must  be 
master  of  eveiything  that  went  on,  and  the 
humblest  incident  could  not  escape  his  no- 
tice. Was  it  the  consciousness  of  this  sur- 
veillance that  made  every  one  keep  the 
house  ?  Was  it  the  feeling  that  the  "Gross 
Hcrzogliche "  eye  never  left  them,  that 
prevented  men  being  abroad  in  the  streets 
and  about  their  affairs  as  in  other  places  ? 
I  half  suspected  this,  and  set  to  work  im- 
agining a  state  of  society  thus  scanned  and 
scrutinized.  But  that  the  general  aspect  of 
the  town  so  palpably  proclaimed  the  absence 
of  all  trade  and  industry,  I  might  have  com- 
pared the  whole  to  a  glass  hive  ;  but  they 
were  all  drones  that  dwelt  there  ;  there  was 
not  one  "  busy  bee  "  in  the  Avhole  of  them. 

When  I  rambled  thus  carelessly  along,  I 
came  in  front  of  a  sort  of  garden  fenced 
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from  the  street  by  an  iron  railing.  The 
laurel,  and  arbutus,  and  even  tlio  oleander, 
were  there,  gracefully  blending  a  varied 
foliage,  and  contrasting  in  their  luxuriant 
liberty  so  pleasantly  with  the  dull  uniform- 
ity outside.  Finding  a  gate  wide  open,  I 
strolled  in,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  de- 
licious enjoyment  of  the  spot.  As  I  was 
deliberating  whether  this  was  a  public  gar- 
den or  not,  I  found  myself  before  a  long, 
low,  villa-like  building,  with  a  colonnade  m 
front.  Over  the  entrance  was  a  large  shield, 
which  on  nearer  approach  I  recognized  to 
contain  tlie  arms  of  England.  This,  there- 
fore, was  the  legation,  the  residence  of  our 
minister,  Sir  Shalley  Doubleton.  I  felt  a 
ver}^  Britisli  pride  and  satisfaction  to  see  our 
representative  lodged  so  splendidly.  With 
all  the  taxpayer's  sentiment  in  my  heart,  I 
rejoiced  to  think  that  he  who  personated 
the  nation  should,  in  all  his  belongings, 
typify  the  Wealth,  the  style,  and  the  grandeur 
of  England,  and  in  the  ardor  of  this  en- 
thusiasm, I  hastened  back  to  the  inn  for  the 
despatch-bag. 

Armed  with  this  aud  a  card,  I  soon  pre- 
sented myself  at  the  door.  On  the  card  I 
had  written,  "  Mr.  Pottinger  presents  his 
respectful  compliments,  and  requests  his 
excellency  will  favor  him  with  an  audience 
for  a  few  minutes  for  an  explanation." 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  state  that  my 
servant,  in  removing  my  smaller  1  uggagc  from 
the  train,  had  accidentally  carried  off  this 
Foreign  Office  bag,  whigh,  though  at  consid- 
able  inconvenience,  I  had  traveled  much  out 
of  my  way  to  restore  in  person.  I  had  prac- 
ticed this  explanation  as  1  dressed  in  the 
morning,  I  had  twice  rehearsed  it  to  an 
orange-tree  in  the  garden,  before  which  I 
had  bowed  till  my  back  ached,  and  I  fan- 
cied myself  perfect  in  my  part.  It  would, 
I  confess,  have  been  a  great  relief  to.  me  to 
have  had  only  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  great  personage  before  whom  1  was 
about  to  present  myself:  to  have  known  was 
he  short  or  tall,  young  or  old,  solemn  or  easy- 
mannered,  had- he  a  loud  voice  and  an  imperi- 
ous tone, or  was  he  of  the  soft  and  silky  order 
of  his  craft.  I'd  have  willingly  entertained  his 
*'  gentleman  "  at  a  moderate  repast  for  some' 
information  on  these  points,  but  there  Avas 
no  time  for  the  inquiry,  and  so  I  rang  boldly 
at  the  bell.  The  door  opened  of  itself  at 
the  summons,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  large 
hall  with  a  jilaster  cast  of  the  Laocoun,  and 
nothing  else,  I  tried  several  of  the  doors 
on  either  side,  but  they  were  all  locked.  A 
very  handsome  and  spacious  stair  of  white 
marble  led  up  from  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
but  I  hesitated  about  venturing  to  ascend 
this,  and  once  more  repaired  to  the  bell  out- 


side, and  repeated  my  summons.  The  loud 
clang  re-echoed  tlirough  the  arched  hall,  the 
open  door  gave  a  responsive  shake,  and  that 
was  all.  No  one  came ;  everything  was  still 
as  before.  I  was  rather  chagrined  at  this. 
The  personal  inconvenience  was  less  offen- 
sive than  the  feeling  how  foreigners  would 
comment  on  such  want  of  propriety,  what, 
censures  they  would  pass  on  such  an  ill-ar- 
ranged household.  1  rang  again,  this  time 
with  an  energy  that  made  tTie  door  strike 
some  of  the  plaster  from  the  wall,  and,  with 
a  noise  like  cannon.  "What  the  hangman  " 
— I  am  translating — "  is  all  this  ?  '"  cried  a 
voice  thick  Avith  passion;  and, on  looking  up, 
I  saw  a  rather  elderly  man,  with  a  quantity 
of  curly  yellow  hair,  frowning  savagely  on 
me  from  the  balcony  over  the  stair.  He' 
made  no  sign  of  coming  down,  but  gazed 
sternly  at  me  from  his  eminence. 

'•'  Can  I  see  his  excellency  the  minister?" 
said  I,  with  dignity. 

"  Not  if  you  stop  down  there,  not  if  ycu 
continue  to  ring  the  bell  like  an  alarm  for 
fire,  not  if  you  won't  take  the  trouble  to 
come  upstairs." 

I  slowly  began  the  ascent  at  these  words, 
pondering  what  sort  ci  a  master  such  a 
man  must  needs  have.  As  I  gained  the 
top,  r  found  myself  in  front  of  a  very  short,- 
very  fat  man,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  striped 
gingham,  like  an  over-plethoric  zebra,  and 
wheezing  painfully,  in  part  from  asthma, 
in  part  from  agitation.     He  began  again  : 

"  What  the  hangman  do  you  mean  by 
such  a  row  ?  Have  you  no  manners,  no 
education  ?  Where  were  you  brought  up 
that  you  enter  a  dwelling-house  like  a  city 
in  storm  ?  " 

"  Who  is  this  insolent  creature  that  dares 
to  address  me  in  this  wise  ?  What  igno- 
rant menial  can  have  so  far  forgotten  my 
rank  and  his  insignificance  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  that  presently,"  said 
he  ;  "•  there's  his  excellency's  bell^"  And 
he  bustled  away,  as  fiist  as  his  unwieldy 
size  would  permit,  to  his  master's  room. 

I  was  outraged  and  indignant.  There 
was  I,  Potts — no,  Pottinger — Algernon 
Sydney  Pottinger — on  my  way  to  Italy  and 
Greece,  turning  from  my  direct  road  to 
consign  with  safety  a  despatch-bag  which 
many  a  less  conscientious  man  would  have 
chucked  out  of  his  carriage  window  and 
forgotten — there  I  stood  to  be  insulted  by 
a  miserable  stone-polishing,  floor-scrubbing, 
carpet-twigging  hausknecht  ?  Was  this 
to  be  borne"?  was  it,  to  be  endured  ?  Was 
a  man  of  station,  family,  and  attainments, 
to  be  the  object  of  such  indignity  ? 

Just  as  I  uttered  this  speech  aloud,  a 
very  gentle  voice  addressed  me,  saying  : 
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"  Perhaps  I  can  assist  you  ?  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  say  wliat  you  Avant  ?  " 

I  started  t;uddeuly,  looked  up,  and  whom 
should  I  see  before  me  but  tliat  Miss  Her- 
bert, the  beautiful  girl  in  deep  mourning, 
that  I  had  met  at  Milford,  and  who  now, 
in  t]ie  same  pale  loveliness,  turned  on  me 
J.  look  of  kind  and  gentle  meaning. 

"  Do  you  remember  nu^  ?  "  said  I  eager- 
ly. "  Do  you  remember  the  traveler — a 
pale  yoiing  man,  witli  a  Glengarry  cap  and 
a.  i)laid  overcoat — who  met  you  at  Mil- 
ford  ? " 

"Perfectly,"  said  she,  with  a  slight 
twitch  about  the  mouth  like  a  struggle 
against  a  smile.  "  Will  you  allow  me  to 
repay  you  now  for  your  politeness  then  ? 
Do  you  wish  to  see  his  excellency  ?  " 

I'm  not  very  sure  what  it  was  I  replied, 
but  1  know  well  what  was  passing  througli 
my  head.  If  my  thoughts  could  have 
S])oken,  it  would  have  been  in  this  wise  : 

''Angel  of  loveliness,  I  don't  care  a  brass 
farthing  for  his  excellency.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  the  slightest  moment  to  me  if  I 
never  set  eyes  on  him.  Let  me  but  sj^eak 
to  you,  tell  you  the  deep  impression  you 
have  made  upon  my  heart ;  how  in  my  ar- 
dor to  serve  you,  1  have  already  been  in- 
volved in  an  altercation  that  might  have 
cost  me  my  life  ;  how  I  still  treasure  up 
the  few  minutes  I  passed  beside  you  as  the 
Elysiau  dream  of  all  my  life " 

"I  am  certain,  sir,"  broke  she  in  while  1 
spoke — I  repeat,  I  know  not  what — "  I  am 
certain,  sir,  that  you  never  came  here  to 
mention  all  this  to  his  excellency." 

There  was  a  severe  gravity  in  the  way 
that  she  said  these  words  that  recalled  me 
to  myself,  but  not  to  any  consciousness  of 
what' I  had  been  saying;  and  so,  in  my 
utter  discomfiture,  I  blundered  out  some- 
thing about  the  lost  despatches  and  the 
cause  of  my  coming. 

"  If  yc^i'll  wait  a  moment  here,"  said  she, 
opening  a  door  into  a  neatly-furnished 
room,  "his  excellency  shall  hear  of  your 
v/ish  to  see  him."  And  before  I  could 
answer,  she  was  gone. 

I  was  now  alone,  but  in  what  wild  per- 
plexity and  anxiety  !  How  came  she  here  ? 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  her  iiresence 
in  this  place  ?  The  minister  was  an  un- 
m.arried  man,  so  much  my  host  had  told 
me.  How,  then,  reconcile  tliis  fact  with  the 
presence  of  one  who  had  left  England  but  a 
few  days  ago,  as  some  said,  to  be  a  governess 
.or  a  companion  ?  Oh,  the  agony  of  my 
doubts,  the  terrible  agony  of  my  dire  mis- 
givings !  What  a  world  of  inicpxity  do  we 
live  in,  what  vice  and  corruption  are  ever 
around  us  !     It  was  but  a  year  or  two  ago. 


I  remember,  that  the  Times  newspaper  had 
exposed  the  nefarious  scbemcs  ol  a  wretch 
wlio  had  deliberately  invented  a  plan  to 
entrap  those  most  unprotected  of  all 
females.  The  adventures  of  this  villain 
had  become  part  of  tlie  police  literature  of 
Europe.  Young  and  attractive  creatures, 
induced  to  come  al)road  by  promises  of  the 
most  seductive  kind,  had  been  robbed  by 
this  man  of  all  they  })ossessed,  and  deserted 
here  and  there  throughout  the  continent. 
I  was  so  horror-stricken  by  the  terrors  my 
mind  had  so  suddenly  conjured  up,  that  I 
could  not  acquire  the  calm  and  coolness 
requisite  for  a  process  of  rer.soning.  My 
over-active  imagination,  as  usual,  went  off 
;  with  me,  clearing  obstacles  Avith  a  sweeping 
\  stride,  and  steeple-chasing  through  fact  as 
though  it  were  only,  a  g:;llop  over  grass 
land. 

I      "  Poor  girl,  well  might  you  look  confused 
and   overwhelmed   at    meeting    me  !    well 
might  the. flush  of  shame  have  spread  over 
your  neck  and   shoulders,  and  well  might 
you  have  hurried  away  from  the  presence  of 
I  one  who  had  known  you  in  the  days  of  your 
happy  innocence  !"      I  am  not  sure  that  I 
;  didn't  imagine   I   had  been  her  playfellow 
I  in  childhood,  and  that  we  had  been  brought 
;  up  from  infancy  together.     My  mind  then 
j  addressed  itself  to  the  practical  question. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?      Was  I  to  turn  my 
'■  head  away  while  this  ini(iuity  was   being 
I  enacted  ?  w^as  I  to  go  on  my  way,  forgetting 
the   seeds  of    that   misery   whose   terrible 
'  fruits  must  one  day  be  shame  and  an  open 
ignominy  ?  or  was  I   to  arraign  this  man, 
great  and  exalted  as  he  was,  and   say  to 
,  him:    "  Is  it  thus  you  represent  before  the 
I  eyes  of  the  foreigner  the  virtues  of  that 
j  England  we  boast  to  be  the  model  of  all 
I  morality  ?     Is   it   thus   you    illustrate  the 
habits  of  your  order  ?     Do  you  dare  to  pro- 
fane what,  by  the  fiction  of  diplcmacy,  is 
called  the  soil  of   your  country,  by  a  life 
that  you  dare  not  pursue  at  home  ?     The 
Parliament  shall  hear  of  it ;  the  Times  shall 
ring  with  it  ;  that  magnificent  institution, 
the  common-sense  of  England,  long  sick  of 
what  is  called  secret  diplomacy,  sliall  learn 
at  last  to  what  uses  are  applied  the  wiles 
and  snares  of  this  deceitful  craft,  its  extra- 
ordinary   and     its    private     m-issions,    its 
hurried  messengers  with  their  bags  of  cor- 
ruption  " 

I  was  well  "  into  my  work,"  and  was 
going  along  slappingly,  when  a  very  trim 
footman,  in  a  nankeen  jacket,  sad  : 

"  If  you  AvilJ  come  this  way,  sir,  his  ex- 
cellency will  see  you." 

He  led  me  through  three  or  four  salons 
handsomely  furnished  and  ornamented  with 
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pictures,  the  most  conspicuous  of  wliich,  in 
each  room,  was  a  life-sized  portrait  of  the 
same  gentleman,  though  in  a  different 
costume — now  in  the  Windsor  uniform, 
now  as  a  Guardsman,  and  lastly,  in  the  full 
dress  of  the  diplomatic  order.  I  had  but 
time  to  guess  that  this  must  be  his  excel- 
lency, when  the  servant  announced  me  and 
retired. 

It  is  in  deep  shame  that  I  own  that  the 
aspect  of  the  princely  apaxtments,  the  si- 
lence, the  implied  awe  of  the  footman's 
subdued  words  as  ho  spoke,  had  so  routed 
all  my  intentions  about  calling  his  excel- 
lency to  account,  that  I  stood  in  his  pres- 
ence timid  and  abashed.  It  is  an  ignoble 
confession  wrung  out  of  the  very  heart  of 
my  snobbery,  that  no  sooner  did  I  find  my- 
self before  that  thin,  pale,  grey-headed  man, 
who,  in  a  light  silk  dressing-gown  and  slip- 
pers, sat  writing  away,  than  I  gave  up  my 
brief,  and  inwardly  resigned  my  place  as  a 
counsel  for  injured  innocence. 

He  never  raised  his  head  as  I  entered, 
but  continued  his  occupation  without  notic- 
ing me,  muttering  below  his  breath  the 
words  as  they  fell  from  his  pen.  "  Take  a 
seat,"  said  he,  curtly,  at  last.  Perceiving, 
now,  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  my  pres- 
ence, I  sat  down  without  re^jly.  "'  This  bag 
is  late,  Mr.  Faynter,"  said  he,  blandly,  as 
he  laid  down  his  pen  and  looked  me  in  the 
face. 

"  Your  excellency  will  permit .  me,  in 
limine,  to  observe  that  my  name  is  not 
.  Paynter." 

"  Possibly,  sir,"  said  he,  haughtily  ; 
*'  but  you  are  evidently  before  me  for  the 
first  time,  or  you  would  know  that,  like  my 
great  colleague  and  frieild,  Prince'  Metter- 
nich,  I  have  made  it  a  rule  through  life 
never  to  bui-den  my  memory  with  v\^hat  ever 
can  be  spared  it,  and  of  these  are  the  pa- 
tronymics of  all  subordinate  people  ;  for 
this  reason,  sir,  and  to  this  end,  every  cook 
in  my  establishment  answers  to  the  name  of 
Honore,  my  valet  is  always  Pierre,  my 
coachman  Jacob,  my  groom  is  Charles,  and 
all  foreign  messengers  I  call  Paynter.  The 
original  of  that  appellation  is,  I  fancy,  su- 
perannuated or  dead,  but  he  lives  in  some 
twenty  successors  who  carry  canvas  reticules 
as  Avetl  as  he." 

"  The  method  may  be  convenient,  _  sir, 
but  it  is  scarcely  complimentary,"  said  I, 
stiffly. 

**  Very  convenient,"  said  he,  compla- 
cently. "  All  consuls  I  address  as  Mr.  81o- 
per.  You  can't  fail  to  perceive  how  it  saves 
time,  and  I  rather  think  that  in  the  end 
they  like  it  themselves."  When  did  you 
leave^town  ?" 


"  I  left  on  Saturday  last.  I  arrived  at 
Dover  by  the  express  train,  and  it  was  thercf 
that  the  incident  befell  me  by  which  I  havd 
now  the  honor  to  stand  before  your  excel- 
lency. " 

Instead  of  bestoAving  the  slightest  atten.^ 
tion  on  this  exordium  of  mine,  he  had  re-; 
sumed  his  pen  and  was  writing  away  glibly 
as  before.  "  Nothing  new  stirring,  when 
you  left  ?"  said  he,  carelessly. 

"  Nothing,  sir.  But  to  rcsuir.e  my  nar- 
rative of  explanation " 

"  Come  to  dinner,  Paynter  ;  we  dine  at 
six,"  said  he.  rising  hastily  ;  a]id,  opening 
a  glass  door  into  a  conservatory,  walked 
away,  leaving  me  in  a  mingled  state  of 
shame,  anger,  humiliation,  and  I  will  state, 
of  ludicrous  embarrassment,  which  I  have 
no  words  to  express. 

"  Dinner !  No,"  exclaimed  I,  "if  the 
alternative  were  a  hard  crust  and  a  glass  of 
spring  water  !  not  if  I  were  to  fast  till,  thi^ 
time  to-morrow  !  Dine  vv^ith  a  man  whff 
will  not  condescend  to  acknowledge  even  my 
identity,  who  will  not  deign  to  call  me  by 
my  name,  but  only  consents  to  regard  me 
as  a  pebble  on  iho,  seashore,  a  blade  of  grass 
in  a  wide  meadov/  !  Dine  with  him,  to  be 
addressed  as  Mr.  Paynter,  and  to  see  Pierre, 
and  Jacob,  and  the  rest  of  them  looking  on 
me  as  one  of  themcelves  !  By  what  prer 
scriptive  right  does  this  man  dare  to  insult 
those  who,  for  aught  he  can  tell,  are  more 
than  his  equals  in  ability  ?  Docs  the  acr 
cident — and  what  other  can  it  be  than  ac.T 
cident — of  his  station  confer  this  privilege  ? 
How  would  he  look  if  one  were  to  retort 
with  his  own  impertinence  ?  What,  for 
instance,  if  I  weVe  to  say,  '  I  always  call 
small  diplomatists  Bluebottles  !  yoii'll  net 
be  offended  if,  Just  for  memory'  sake,  I  ad- 
dress you  as  Bluebottle — Mr.  Bluebottle,  oi 
course  ?'  " 

I  was  in  ecstasies  at  this  thought.  It 
seemed  to  vindicate  all  my  insulted  person- 
ality, all  my  outraged  and  injured  identity. 
"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  I  will  dine  with  him:; 
six  o'clock  shall  see  me  punctual  to  the 
minute,  and  determined  to  avenge  the 
whole  insulted  family  of  the  Paynters.  1 
defy  him  to  assert  that  the  provocation 
came  not  from  Ids  side.  I  dare  him  to 
show  cause  Avhy  I  should  be  the  butt  of  Ms 
humor,  any  more  than  he  of  mine.  I  will 
be  prepared  to  make  use  of  his  own  exact 
words  in  repelling  my  impertinence,  and 
say,  '  Sir,  you  have  exactly  embodied  mp. 
meaning  ;  you  have  to  the  letter  expressed 
what  this  morning.  I  felt  on  being  called 
Mr.  Paynter  ;  you  have,  besides  this,  had 
the  opportunity  of  experiencing  the  sort  oi 
pain  such  an  impertinence  inflicts,  and  yx)a 
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arc  iiovv-  in  a  ])osition  to  guide  you  as  to 
how  far  vou  will  persist  in  it  for  the  fu- 
ture.'" 

I  actually  reveled  in  the  thought  of  this 
reprisal,  and  longed  for  the  moment  to 
come  in  which,  indolently  thrown  Ijack  in 
my  chair,  I  should  say,  "  Bluebottle,  pass 
the  Madeira,"  with  some  comment  on  the 
advantage  all  the  Bluebottles  have  in  get- 
ting their  wine  duty  free.  Then,  with 
what  sarcastic  irony  1  should  condole  with 
him  over  his  wearisome,  di\ll  career,  eter- 
nally writing  some  platitudes  for  blue-books, 
making  Grotius  into  bad  grammar,  and 
vamping  up  old  Puffendorf  for  popular 
reading.  "  Ain't  you  sick  of  it  all,  B.-B.-  ?" 
I  sliould  say,  familiarly  ;  "  is  not  the  unre- 
alitv  of  the  whole  thing  offensive  ?  Don't 
you  feel  that  a  despatch  is  a  sort  of  for- 
mula in  which  Madrid  might  1)G  inserted 
for  Moscow,  and  what  was  said  of  Naples 
might  he  predicated  for  Norway  ?  "  I  dis- 
puted a  long  time  with  myself  at  what  pre- 
cise period  of  the  entertainment  I  should 
unmask  my  battery  and  open  lire.  Should 
ib  be  in  the  drawing-room,  before  dinner  ? 
Should  it  be  immediately  after  the  soup, 
witli  the  first  glass  of  slierry  ?  Ought  I  to 
wait  till  the  dessert,  and  that  time  when  a 
Hort  of  easy  i::timacy  had  been  established 
which  might  bo  supposed  to  prompt  candor 
and  frankness  ?  Would  it  not  be  in  better 
taste  to  defer  it  till  the  servants  had  left  the 
room  ?  To  expose  him  to  his  liousehokl 
seemed  scarcely  fair. 

These  were  all  knotty  points,  and  I  re- 
volved them  long  and  carefully,  as  I  came 
back  to  my  hotel,  through  the  same  silent 
street. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SHAMEFUL  NEGLECT  OF  A  PUBLIC  SERVANT. 

"■  Dox't  keep  a  place  for  me  at  the  table 
d'hote  to-day,  Kramm,"  said  I,  in  an  easy 
carelessness  ;  "  I  dine  with  his  excellency. 
I  couldn't  well  get  off  tlie  first  daj^,  but  to- 
morrow I  promise  you  to  pronounce  upon 
your  good  cheer." 

'  I  suppose  I  am  not  the  first  man  v/ho  has 
derived  consequence  from  the  invitation  it 
had  cost  him  misery  to  accept.  How  many 
in  this  world  of  snobbery  have  felt  that  the 
one  sole  recompense  for  long  nights  of  en- 
nui was  the  fact  that  their  names  figured 
amongst  the  distinguished  guests  in  the 
next  day's  Post ! 

"  It  is  not  a  grand  dinner  to-day,  is  it  ?" 
asked  Kramm. 

'^No,  no,  merely  a  family  party  ;  v/c  are 


very  old   chums,   and  have  much  to  talk 
over." 

"You  will  then  go  in  ])]aiii  l)lack,  and 
[with  nothing  but  your  '  decorations'  ?  " 

"I  will  Avear  none,"  said  I,  ''none  ;  not 
even  a  ribbon."     And  I  turned  away  to  hide 
!  the  shame  and  mortification  his  suggcstitn 
had  provoked. 

Punctually  at  six  o'clock  I  arrived  at  the 
legation  ;  four  powdered  footmen  Avere  in 
the  hall,  and  a  decent-looking  personage 
]ireccdcd  me  up  the  stairs,  and  opened  the 
double  doors  into  the  drawing-room,  with- 
Qut,  however,  announcing  me,  or  ])aying 
the  slightest  attention  to  my  mention  of 
"Mr.  Pottinger." 

Laying  doAvn  his  newspaper  as  I  entered, 
his  excellency  came  forAvard  Avith  his  hand 
out,  and  though  it  Avr^  the  least  imagina- 
ble touch,  and  his  boAV  was  grandly  cere- 
monious, his  smile  Avas  courteous  and  hi;^ 
manner  bland. 

"  Charmed  to  find  you  know  the  merit  of 
punctuality,"  said  he.  "  To  the  untraveled 
English,  six  means  seven,  or  even  later. 
You  may  serve  dinner,  Eobins.  Strange 
weather  we  arc  having,"  continued  he,  turn- 
ing to  me  ;  "  cold,  raw  and  uncongenial." 

We  talked  "barometer"  till,  the  door 
opening,  the  maitre  d'liMcl  announced, 
"His  excellency  is  served;""  a  rather  un- 
polite  mode,  I  thought,  of  ignoring  his 
company,  and  which  Vv-as  even  more 
strongly,  impressed  by  the  fact  that  he 
AA'alked  in  first,  leaAdng  me  to  follow. 

At  the  table  a  third  "cover"  was  just 
being  speedily  removed  as  we  entered,  a 
fact  that  smote  at  my  heart  like  a  blow. 
The  dinner  began,  and  Avent  on  Avith  little 
said;  a  faint  question  from  the  minister  as 
to  Avhat  the  dish  contained  and  aAA'hispered 
reply  constituted  most  of  the  talk,  and  an 
occasional  cold  recommendation  to  me  to 
try  this  or  that  entree.  It  Avas  admirable 
in  all  its  details,  the  cookery  exquisite,  the 
Avincs  delicious,  but  there  was  an  oppression 
in  the  solemnity  of  it  all  that  made  me' 
sigh  repeatedly.  Had  the  liutler  been  serv- 
ing a  high  mass,  his  motions  at  the  side- 
board could  scarcely  have  been  more  rever- 
ential. 

"If  you  don't  object  to  the  open  air, 
we'll  take  our  coffee  on  the  terrace,"  said 
his  excellency;  and  we  soon  found  ourselves 
on  a  most  charming  elevation,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  with  orange-trees,  the  fourth 
opening  a  magnificent  vieAv  oAcr  a  fine 
landscape  with  the  Taunus  mountains  in 
the  distance. 

"lean  offer  you  at  least  a  good  cigar," 
said  the  minister  as  he  selected  with  great 
care  two  from  a  number  on  a  silver  plateau 
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before  him.  "These,  I  think,  you  will 
iind  recommendable;  they  arc  grown  for 
myself  at  Cuba,  and  prepared  after  a  receipt 
only  known  to  one  family," 

In  all  this  there  was  a  dignified  civility, 
not  at  all  like  the  impertinent  freedom  of 
his  manner  in  the  morning.  Ho  never,  be- 
sides, addressed  me  as  Mr.  Paynter;  in 
fact,  he  did  not  advert  to  a  name  at  all,  not 
giving  me  the  slightest  pretext  for  that  re- 
prisal I  had  come  so  charged  with;  and  as  to 
opening  the  campaign  myself.  I'd  as  soon 
have  commenced  acquaintance  with  a  tiger 
by  a  pull  at  his  tail.  We  were  now  alone; 
the  servants  had  retired,  and  there  we  sat, 
silently  smoking  our  cigars  in  apparent 
ease,  but  one  of  us  at  least  in  a  frame  of 
mind  the  very  opj^osito  to  tranquillity. 
What  a  rush  and  conflict  of  thought  was  in 
my  head!  Why  had  not  site  dined  with  us? 
Was  her  position  such  us  that  the  presence 
of  a  stranger  became  an  embarrassment? 
Good  heaven!  was  I  to  suppose  this,  that, 
and  the  other?  What  was  there  in  this  man 
that  so  imposed  on  me,  that  when  I  wanted 
to  speak  I  only  could  sigh,  and  that  I  felt 
his  presence  like  some  overjiowering  spell? 
It  was  that  calm,  self-contained,  quiet  man- 
Jier — cold  rather  than  austere,  courteous 
without  cordiality — that  chilled  me  to  the 
very  marrow  of  my  bones.  Lecture  Jiim  on 
the  private  moralities  of  his  life!  ask  him 
to  render  me  an  account  of  his  actions! 
address  him  as  Bluebottle! 

"With  such  tobacco  as  that,  one  can 
drink  Bordeaux,"  said  he.  "  Help  your- 
self." 

And  I  did  help  myself — freely,  repeat- 
edly. I  drank  for  courage,  as  a  man  inight 
drink  from  thirst  or  fever,  or  for  strength 
in  a  moment  of  fainting  debility.  The 
wine  was  exquisite,  and  my  heart  beat  more 
forcibly,  and  I  felt  it. 

I  cannot  follow  very  connectedly  the 
course  of  events;  I  neither  know  how  the 
conversation  glided  into  politics,  nor  what 
I  said  on  that  subject.  As  to  the  steps  by 
which  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  excel- 
lency's confidence,  I  know  as  little  as  a 
man  does  of  the  precise  moment  in  which 
he  is  wet  through  in  a  Scotch  mist.  I 
have  a  dim  memory  of  talking  in  a  very 
dictatorial  voice,  and  continually  referring 
to  my  "entrance  into  public  life,"  with  ref- 
erence to  what  Peel  "  said,"  and  what  the 
Duke  "told  me." 

"What's  the  use  of  writing  home?" 
said  his  excellency,  in  a  desponding  voice. 
"For  the  I'avSt  five  years  I  have  called  at- 
tention to  what  is  going  on  here:  nobody 
minds,  nobody  heeds  it.  •  Open  any  blue- 
book    you    like,    and   will   you   find    one 


solitarv  despatch  from  Hesse-Kalbbraton- 
stadt?" 

"  I  cannot  call  one  to  mind." 

"  Of  course  you  can't.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it,  when  the  Zeringer  jiarty  went  out, 
and  the  Schlaffdorfers  came  in,  I  was  re- 
buked— actually  rebuked — for  sending  off 
a  special  messenger  with  the  news?  And 
then  came  out  a  dispatch  in  cipher,  which, 
being  interpreted,  contained  this  stupid 
doggrel : — 


'  Strange  that  such  difference  should  be 
'  Tv/ixt  Tweedle-dum  and  Tweedle-dec' 


."I  ask,  sir,  is  it  thus  the  affairs  of  a 
great  country  can  be  carried  on  ?  The 
efforts  of  Russia  here  are  incessant  :  a 
certain  personage — I  will  mention  no  names 
— loves  caviare,  he  likes  it  fresh,  there  is  a 
special  estaffette  established  to  bring  it  !  I 
learned,  by  the  most  insidious  researches, 
his  fondness  for  English  cheese  ;  I  lost  no 
time  in  putting  the  fact  before  the  cabinet 
I  represented,  that  while  timid  men  looked 
tremblingly  towards  France,  the  thoughtful 
politician  sav/  the  peril  of  Hesse-Kalb- 
bratonstadt.  I  lu'ged  them  to  lose  no  time  ; 
'  The  grand-duchess  has  immense  influenea 
— countermine  her,'  said  I,  'countermine 
her  with  a  Stilton  ; '  and,  would  you  believe 
it,  sir,  they  have  not  so  much  as  sent  out  a 
Cheddar  !  What  vv^ill  the  people  of  Eng- 
land say  one  of  these  days  when  they  learn, 
as  learn  they  shall,  that  at  this  mission  here 
I  am  alone — that  I  have  neither  secretary 
nor  attache,  paid  or  unpaid — that  since  the 
Crimean  war  the  whole  weight  of  the  lega- 
tion has  been  thrown  upon  me — nor  is  tlbis 
all,  but  that  a  systematic  course  of  treach- 
ery— I  can't  call  it  lies — has  been  adopted 
to  entrap  me,  if  such  were  possible  ?  My 
desj)atches  arc  unreplied  to,  my  questions 
all  unanswered.  I  stand  here  with  the 
peace  of  Europe  in  my  hands,  and  none  to 
counsel  nor  advise  me.  What  will  you  say, 
sir,  to  the  very  last  despatch  I  have  received 
from  Downing  Street  ?     It  runs  thus  : — 

"  '  I  am  instructed  by  his  lordship  to  in- 
form you  that  he  views  with  indifference 
your  statement  of  the  internal  condition  of 
the  grand-duchy,  but  is  much  struck  by 
your  charge  for  sealing-wax. 

"  '  I  have,  sir,  etc' 

"  This  is  no  longer  to  be  endured.  A 
public  servant  Avho  has  filled  some  of  the 
most  responsible  of  official  stations — I  was 
eleven  years  at  Tragota,  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  ;  I  was  a  charge  at  Oohululoo  for 
eight  months,  the  only  European  who  ever 
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eurvived  an  autumn  there  ;  they  then  sent 
me  special  to  Cubanhos  to  negotiate  the 
Salt-Spnit  treaty  ;  after  that "' 

Here  my  senses  grew  muddy  :  the  grey 
dim  liglit,  the  soft  influences  of  a  good 
dinner  and  a  suiticicncy  of  ■\vino.  the  drowsy 
tenor  of  tlic  minister's  voice,  all  conspired, 
and  I  slept  as  soundly  as  if  in  my  bed.  My 
next  conscious  moment  Avas  a«  his  excel- 
lency moA'ed  his  chair  back,  and  said — 

•'I  think  a  cup  of  tea  would  be  pleasant ; 
let  us  come  into  the  drawing-room." 


CHxYPTER  XV. 

I   LECTURE   THE   AMBASSADOR'S   SISTER. 

..  On  entering  the  drawing-room,  his  excel- 
lency presented  m,e  to  an  elderly  lady,  very 
thin,  and  very  wrinkled,  who  received  me 
v/ith  a  cold  dignity,  and  tlien  went  on  with 
her  crociiet-work.  I  could  not  catch  her 
name,  nor,  indeed,  was  I  thinking  of  it ; 
my  whole  mind  was  bent  upon  the  question 
—Who  could  she  be  ?  For  what  object 
vvas  she  there  ?  All  my  teri'ible  doubts  of 
the  morning  now  nished  forcibly  back  to 
my  memory,  and  I  felt  that  never  had  I 
detested  a  human  being  with  the  hate  I  ex- 
perienced for  her.  The  pretentious  stiff- 
ness of  her  manner,  the  haughty  self-pos- 
session she  wore,  were  positive,  outrages ; 
and,  as  I  looked  at  her,  I  felt  myself-  mut- 
tering, "Don't  imagine  that  your  heavy 
black  moire,  or  your  rich  falls  of  lace,  im- 
pose upon  me.  Kever  fancy  that  this  mock 
austerity  deceives-  one  who  reads  human 
nature  as  he  reads  large  print.  I  know, 
and  I  abhor  you,  old  woman  !  Tliat  a  man 
should  be  to  the  other  sex  as  a.vt^olf  to  the 
fold,  the  sad  experience  of  daily  life  too 
often  teaches;  but  that  a  woman  should  be 
false  to  woman,  that  all  the  gentle  instincts 
we  love  to  think  feminine,  should  be  de- 
based to  treachery  and  degraded  into  snares 
for  betrayal — this  is  an  offense  that  cries 
aloud  to  heaven  ! 

"  No  more  tea — none  ! "  cried  I,  witli  an 
energ}',  that  nearly  made  the  footman  let 
the  tray  fall,  and  so  far  startled  the  old 
lady,  that  she  dropped  her  knitting,  with 
a  faint  cry.  As  for  his  excellency,  he  had 
covered  his  face  with  the  Globe,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, was  fast  asleep. 

I  looked  about  for  my  hat  to  take  my 
leave,  when  a  sudden  thought  struck  me. 
'' I  will  stay.  I  will  sit  down  beside  this 
old  creature,  and,  for  once,  at  least,  in  her 
miserable  life,  she  shall  liear  from  the  lips 
of  a  man  a  language  that  is  not  that  of  the 


debauchee.  Who  knows  what  effect  one 
honest  word  of  a  true-hearted  man  may  not 
work  ?  I  will  tryj^  at  all  events,"  said  I, 
and  approached  her.  She  did  not,  as  I 
expected,  make  room  for  me  on  the  sofa 
beside  her,  and  I  Avas,  therefore,  obliged  to 
take  a  chair  in  front.  This  was  so  far. awk- 
ward that  it  looked  formal;  it  gave  some- 
what tlie  character  of  accusation  to  my 
position,  and  I  decided  to  obviate  the  dilfi- 
culty  by  assuming  a  light,  easy,  ch'^crful 
manner  at  first,  as  though  I  suspected 
nothing. 

''It's  a  pleasant  little  capital,  tliis  Kalb- 
bratonstadt,"  said  I,  as  I  lay  back  in  my 
chair. 

"  Is  it  ?"  said  she,  dryly,  without  looking 
up  from  her  work. 

'•'Well,  I  mean,"  said  I,  "it  seems  to 
have  its  reasonable  share  of  resources. 
They  have  their  theater,  and  their  music 
garden,  and  their  promenades,  and  their 
drives  to — tc " 

"You'll  find  all  the  names  set  down 
there,"  said  she,  handing  me  a  copy  of 
Murray's  "  Handbook  "  that  lay  beside  her. 

"I  care  less  for  names  than  facts,  mad- 
am," said  I,  angrily,  for  her  retort  had  stung 
me,  and  routed  all  my  previous  intention 
of  a  smooth  approach  to  the  fortress.  "  I 
am  one  of  those  unfashionable  people  who 
never  think  the  better  of  vice  because  it 
wears  French  gloves,  and  goes  perfumed 
with  Ess  bouquet." 

She  took  off  her  spectacles,  wiped  tb.em, 
looked  at  me,  and  went  on  with  her  work 
w'ithout  speaking. 

"If  I  appear  abrupt,  madam,"  said  I, 
"in  this  opening,  it  is  because  the  oppor- 
tunity I  now  enjoy  may  never  occur  again, 
and  may  be  of  the  briefest  even  now.  We 
meet  by  Avhat  many  would  call  an  accident 
— one  of  those  incidents  which  the  thought- 
less call  chance  directed  my  steps  to  this 
place;  let  me  hope  that  that  which  seemed 
a  hazard  may  bear  all  the  fruits  of  ma- 
turest  combination,  and  that  the  weak 
words  of  one  frail,  even  as  yourself,  may 
not  be  heard  by  you  in  vain.  Let  me, 
therefore,  ask  you  one  question — only  one 
— and  give  me  an  honest  answer  to  it. " 

"  You  are  a  very  singular  person,"  said 
she,  "'  and  seem  to  have  strangely  forgot- 
ten the  very  simple  circumstance  that  we 
meet  for  the  first  time  now." 

"I  know  it,  I  feel  it ;  and  that  it  may 
also  be  for  the  last  and  only  time  is  my 
reason  for  this  appeal  to  you.  There  are 
persons  who,  seeing  you  here,  would  treat 
you  with  a  mock  deference,  address  you 
with  a  counterfeit  respect,  and  go  their 
ways ;    who    would    say    to    their    selfish 
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hearts,  *  It  is  •  no  concern  of  mine,  why 
should  it  trouble  me  ? '  But  I  am  not  one 
of  these.  I  carry  a  conscience  in  my  breast; 
a  conscience  that  holds  its  daily  court,  and 
will  even  to-morrow  ask  me,  '  Have  you 
been  truthful,  have  you  been  faithful  ? 
AVhen  tlie  occasion  served  to  warn  a  fellow- 
creature  of  the  slioal  before  him,  did  you 
cry  out,  "Take  soundings !  you  are  in 
shallow  water''?  or,  "•' Did  you  with  slip- 
pery phrases  gloss  over  the  peril,  because 
it  involved  no  danger  to  yourself  ?"  '  '- 

"  Would  that  same  conscience  bo  kind 
enough  to  suggest  that  your  present  con- 
duct is  an  impertinence,  sir  ?  " 

"So  it  might,  madam  ;  just  as  the  pilot 
is  impertinent  when  he  cries  out,  '  Hard, 
port !  breakers  ahead  ! '  " 

"I  am  therefore  to  infer,  sir,"  said  she, 
with  a  calm  dignity,  "that  my  approach 
to  a  secret  danger — of  which  I  can  have  no 
knowledge — is-  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the 
employment  of  language  on  your  part,  that, 
under  a  less  urgent  plea,  had  been  offen- 
sive ?  " 

"You  are,"  said  I,  holdly. 

"  Speak  out,  then,  sir,  and  declare  what 
it  is." 

"Nay,  madam,  if  the  warning  find  no 
echo  within,  my  words  are  useless.  I  have 
said  I  would  ask  you  a  question." 

"Well,  sir,  do  so." 

"  Will  you  answer  it  frankly  ?  Will  you 
give  it  all  the  weight  and  influence  it 
should  bear,  and  reply  to  it  with  that 
truthful  spirit  that  conceals  nothing  ?  " 

"  What  is  your  question,  sir  ?  You  had 
better  be  speedy  with  it,  for  I  don't  much 
trust  to  my  continued  patience.'^ 

I  arose  at  this,  and,  passing  behind  the 
back  of  my  chair,  leaned  my  arms  on  the 
upper  rail,  so  as  to  confront  her  directly ; 
and  then,  in  the  voice  of  an  accusing  an- 
gel, I  said  :  "  Old  woman,  do  you  know 
where  you  are  going  ?" 

"I  protest,  sir,"  said  she,  rising,  with 
an  indignation  I  shall  not  forget — "I  pro- 
test, sir,  you  make  me  actually  doubt  if  I 
know  where  I  am  !  " 

"Then  let  me  tell  you,  madam,"  said  I, 
with  the  voice  of  one  determined  to  strike 
terror  into  her  heart — "let  me  toll  you; 
and  may  my  words  have  the  power  to 
awaken  you,  even  now,  to  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  what  you  are  about  ! " 

"  Shalley,  Shalley  ! "  cried  she,  in  amaze- 
ment, "is  this  gentleman  deranged,  or  is  it 
but  the  passing  effect  of  your  conviviality?" 
And. with  this  she  swept  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  me  there  alone,  for  I  now  perceived 
— what  seemed  to  have  also  escaped  her — 
that  the  minister  had  slipped  quietly  away 


some  time  before,  and  was  doubtless  at 
that  same  moment  in  the  profoundest  of 
slumbers. 

I  took  my  departure  at  once.  There 
were  no  leave-takings  to  delay  me,  and  I 
left  the  house  in  a  mood  little  according 
with  the  si)irit  of  one  v>dio  had  jiartaken  of 
its  hospitalities  ;  I  am  constrained  to  ad- 
mit I  was  the  very  reverse  of  satisfied  with 
myself.  It  was  cowardly  and  mean  of  me  to 
wreak  my  anger  on  that  old  womaii,  and  not 
upon  him  who  was  the  really  great  offender. 
He  it  was  I  should  have  arraigned  ;  and 
with  the  employment  of  a  little  artifice  iand 
some  tact,  how  terrible  I  might  have  made' 
even  my  jesting  levity  !  hoAv  sarcastic  my 
sneers  at  fashionable  vice  !  Affecting  utter 
ignorance  about  his  life  and  habits,  I  could 
have  incidentally  throv.n  out  little  episcdes 
of  all  the  men  who  have  wrecked  their  for- 
tunes by  abandoned  habits.  I  would  have 
pointed  to  this  man  wbo  made  a  brilliant 
opening  in  the  House,  and  that  who  had 
acquired  such  celebrity  at  the  bar  ;  1  would 
have  shown  the  rising  statesman  tarnished, 
the  future  chief  justice  disqualified  ;  I 
would  have  said  :  "Let  no  man,  however 
modest  his  character  or  unfrequented  his 
locality,  imagine  that  the  world  takes  no 
note  of  his  conduct ;  in  every  class  he  is 
judged  by  his  peers,  and  you  and  I,  Double- 
ton,  will  as  assuredly  be  arraigned  before 
the  bar  of  society  as  tl)e  pickpocket  will  be 
charged  before  the  beak  ! " 

I  continued  to  revolve  these  and  such 
like  thoughts  throughout  the  entire  night. 
The  wine  I  had  drunk  fevered  and  excited 
me,  and  added  to  that  disturbed  state 
which  my  ov;n  self-aecusings  provoked. 
Doubts,  too,  flitted  across  my  mind  whether 
I  ouo-ht  not  to  have  maintained  a  perfect 
silence  towards  the  others,  and  reserved  all 
my  eloquence  for  the  poor  girl  herself.  I 
imagined  myself  taking  her  hand  between 
both  mine,  while,  with  averted  head,  she 
sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  and, 
saying:  "Be  comforted,  poor  stricken 
deer !  be  comforted ;  I  know  all.  One 
who  is  far  from  perfect  himself,  sorrows 
with  and  compassionates  you  ;  he  will  be 
your  friend,  your  adviser,  your  protector. 
I  will  restore  you  to  tbat  home  you  quitted 
in  innocence.  I  will  bring  you  back  to 
that  honeysuckled  porch  where  your  pure 
heart  expanded  in  home  alfections."  No- 
thing shall  equal  the  refined  delicacy  of  my 
manner  ;  that  mingled  reserve  and  kind- 
ness— a  sort  of  cross  between  a  half-brother 
and  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's — shall  win  her 
over  to  repentance,  and  then  to  peace. 
How  I  fancied  myself  at  intervals  of  time 
visiting  that  cottage,    going,    as  the   gar- 
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dener  watches  some  clierislied  plant,  to 
gaze  on  the  growing  strength  I  had  nur- 
tured, and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  seeing  the 
once  drooping  flower  expanding  into  fresh 
loveliness  and  perfume.  "Yes,  Potts, 
this  would  form  one  of  those  episodes  you 
have  so  often  longed  to  realize."  And 
then  I  went  on  to  fancy  a  long  heroic 
struggle  between  my  love  and  that  sen- 
timent of  respect  for  Avorldly  opinion 
which  is  dear  to  every  man,  the  years  of 
conflict  wearing  me  down  in  healtli,  but 
exalting  me  immensely  in  every  moral 
consideration.  Let  the  hour  of  crowning 
Victory  at  last  come,  I  should  take  her  to 
my  bosom  and  say,  ^'  There  is  rest  for  thee 
here!" 

"  His  excellency  begs  that  you  will  call 
at  the  legation,  as  early  as  you  can  this 
morning,"  said  a  waiter,  entering  with  the 
breakfast  tray;  and  I  now  perceived  that  I 
had  never  gone  to  bed,  or  closed  my  eyes 
during  the  night. 

"  Ilow  did  this  message  come?  "  I  asked. 

''By  the  chasseur  of  his  excellency." 

"  And  how  addressed?  " 

"  '  To  the  gentleman  who  dined  yester- 
day at  the  legation.'" 

I  asked  these  questions  to  ascertain  how 
far  he  persisted  in  the  impertinence  of 
giving  me  a  name  that  was  not  mine,  and  I 
was  glad  to  find  that  on  this  occasion  no 
transgression  had  occurred. 

I  hesitated  considerably  about  going  to 
him.  Was  I  to  accept  that  slippery 
morality  that  says,  "I  see  no  more  than 
I  please  in  the  man  I  dine  with,"  or 
was  I  to  go  boldly  on  and  denounce  this 
offender  to  himself?  What  if  he  were  to 
say,  "  Potts,  let  us  play  fair;  put  your  own 
cards  on  the  table,  aiid  let  us  see  are  you 
always  on  the  square?  Who  is  your  father? 
how  docs  he  live?  Why  have  you  left 
home,  and  hov/  ?  What  of  that  horse  you 
have " 

"  No,  no,  not  stolen — on  my  honor,  not 
stolen!" 

"  Well,  tiin't  it  ugly  ?  Isn't  the  story 
one  tiiat  any  relating  might,  without  even 
a  spice  of  malevolence,  make  marvelously 
disagreeable?  Is  the  tale  such  as  3'ou'd 
wish  to  herald  you  into  any  society  you 
desire  to  mix  v/ith?  "  It  was  in  this  high, 
easy,  and  truly  companionable  style  that 
conscience  kept  me  company,  while  I  ate 
two  eggs  and  a  plate  of  buttered  toast. 
"After  all,"  thought  I,  "might  it  not 
prove  a  great  mistake  not  to  wait  on  him? 
How  if,  in  our  talk  over  politics  last  night, 
I  may  have  dropped  some  remarkable  ex- 
pression, a  keen  appreciation  of  some  states- 
man, an  extraordinary  prediction  of  some 


coming  crisis?  Maybe  it  is  to  question  me 
more  fully  about  my  'views'  of  the  state  of 
Europe,"  Now  I  am  rather  given  to 
"views  of  the'  state  of  Europe."  I  like 
that  game  of  patience,  formed  by  shuffling 
up  all  the  governments  of  the  continent, 
and  then  seeing  who  is  to  have  the  most 
"tricks,"  who's  to  win  all  the  kings,  and 
who  the  knaves.  "  Yes,"  thought  I, 
"  this  is  what  he  is  at.  These  diploma- 
tic ijeople  are  consummately  clever  at 
pumping;  their  great  skill  consists  in 
extracting  information  from  others  and 
adapting  it  to  their  own  uses.  Their 
social  condition  confers  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  intercourse  with  whatever  is 
remarkable  for  station,  influence,  and 
ability;  and  I  think  I  hear  his  excellency 
muttering  to  himself,  'Remarkable  man  that 
— large  views — great  reach  of  thought — 
wish  I  could  see  more  of  him;  must  try 
what  polite  attentions  may  accomplish.' 
Well,"  said  I,  with  a  half  sigh,  "  it  is  the 
old  story.  Sic  vos  non  voMs;  and  I  suppose 
it  is  one  of  the  curses  on  Irishmen 
that,  from  Edmund  Burke  to  Potts,  they 
should  be  doomed  to  cram  others.  I  will 
go.  What  signifies  it  to  mc?  I  am  none 
the  poorer  in  dispensing  my  knowledge 
than  is  the  nightingale  in  discoursing  her 
sweet  music  to  the  night  air,  and  flooding 
the  groves  v/ith  v/aves  of  melody:  like  her, 
I  give  of  an  affluence  that  never  fails  ine. " 
And  so  I  set  out  for  the  legation. 

As  I  walked  along  through  the  garden, 
a  trimly-dressed  French  maid  passed  me, 
turned,  and  repassed,  with  a  look  that  had 
a  certain  significance,  "It  was  monsieur 
dined  here  yesterday  ?  "  said  she,  interroga- 
tively ;  and  as  I  smiled  assent,  she  handed 
me  a  very  small  sealed  note,  and  dis- 
aj^peared. 

It  bore  no  address  but  the  word 
"Mr. ;"  a  strange,  not  very  cere- 
monious direction.  "  But,  poor  girl  ! '' 
thought  I,  "she  knows  me  not  as  Potts, 
but  as  protector.  I  am  not  the  individual, 
but  the  representative  of  that  A^idespread 
benevolence  that  succors  the  weak  and 
consoles  the  afflicted.  I  wonder  has  she 
been  touched  by  my  devotion  ?  has  she 
imagined — oh,  that  she  would  ! — that  I 
have  followed  her  hither,  that  I  have  sworn 
a  vow  to  rescue  and  to  save  her  ?  Or  is 
this  note  the  cry  of  a  sorrow-struck  spirit, 
saying,  '  Come  to  my  aid  ere  I  perish  '  ?  " 

My  fingers  trembled  as  I  broke  the  seal ; 
I  had  to  wipe  a  tear  from  my  eye  ere  1 
could  begin  to  read.  My  agitation  was 
great ;  it  was  soon  to  be  greater.  The 
note  contained  very  few  words  ;  they  were 
these  : — 
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"'  Sir — I  have  not  communicated  to  my 
bi-other,  Sir  Shallcy  Doubleton,  any  cir- 
cumstance of  your  unaccountable  conduct 
yesterday  evening'.  I  hope  that  my  reserve 
will  be  appreciated  by  you,  and 
''  I  am,  your  faithful  servant, 

'•'Martha  Keats." 

I  did  not  faint,  but  I  sat  down  on  the 
grass,  sick  and  faint,  and  I  felt  the  great 
drops  of  cold  perspiration  burst  out  over 
my  forehead  and  temples.  "  So,"  muttered 
I,  ''the  venerable  jierson  I  have  been  lec- 
turing is  his  excellency's  own  sister  !  My 
exhortations  to  a  changed  life  have  been 
addressed  to  a  lady  doubtless  as  rigid  in 
morals  as  a^^stere  in  manners."  Though  I 
could  recall  none  of  the  words  I  employed, 
I  remembered  but  too  well  the  lesson  I 
intended  to  convey,  and  I  shuddered  with 
disgust  at  my  own  conduct.  Many  a  time 
have  I  heard  severest  censure  on  the 
preacher  who  has  from  the  jiulpit  scattered 
words  of  doubtful  application  to  the  sin- 
ners beneath  ;  but  here  was  I  making  a 
direct  and  most  odious  attack  uj^on  the  life 
and  habits  of  a  lady  of  immaculate  be- 
havior !  Oh,  it  was  too — too  bad !  A 
whole  year  of  sackcloth  and  ashes  would 
not  be  penance  for  such  iniquity.  How 
could  she  have  forgiven  it  ?  What  con- 
summate charity  enabled  her  to  pardon  an 
offense  so  gross  and  so  gratuitous  ?  Or.  is 
it  that  she  foresaw  consequences  so  grave, 
in  the  event  of  disclosure,  that  she  dreaded 
to  provoke  them  ?  What  might  not  an 
angry  brother,  in  such  a  case,  be  warranted 
in  doing  ?  Would  the  world  call  any 
vengeance  exorbitant  ?  I  studied,  her  last 
phrase  over  and  over,  "  I  hope  my  reserve 
will  be  appreciated  by  you."  This  may 
mean,  "  I  reserve  the  charge — I  hold  it 
over  you  as  a  bail  bond  for  the. future; 
diverge  ever  so  little  from  tlie  straight 
road,  and  I  will  say  :  Potts,  stand  forward 
and  listen  to  your  indictment."  She  may 
have  some  terrible  task  in  view  for  me, 
some  perilous  achievement  which  I  cannot 
now  refuse.  This  old  woman  may  be  to 
me  as  was  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  to 
Sinbad.  *I  may  be  fated  to  carry  her  for- 
ever on  my  back,  and  the  dread  of  her  be  a 
Rving  nightmare  to  me.  "  At  such  a  price 
existence  has  no  value,'.'  said  I,  in  despair. 
"  Worse  even  than  the  bondage  is  the'feel- 
ing  that  I  am  no  longer,  to  my  own  heart, 
the  great  creature  I  love  to  think  myself. 
Instead  of  Potts  the  generous,  the  high- 
spirited,  the  confiding,  the  self-denying,  I 
am  Potts  the  timorous,  the  terror-stricken, 
and  the  slave." 

Out  of  my  long  and  painful  musings  on 
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the  subject,  I  bethought  me  of  a  course  to 
take.     I  would  go  to  her  and  say  : — 

''  Listen  to  this  parable.  I  remember 
once,  when  a  member  of  the  phrenological 
club,  a  stupid  jest  was  played  off  upon 
the  society  by  some  one  presenting  us 
with  the  cast  of  a  v\^ell-known  murderer's 
,skull,  and  asking  for  our  interpretations  of 
its  development.  We  gave  them  with  every 
care  and  deliberation:  we  pointed  out  the 
fatal  protuberances  of  crime,  and  indicated 
the  depressions,  which  showed  the  absence 
of  all  prudential  restraints;  we  demon- 
strated all  the  evidences  of  badness  that 
were  there,  and  proved  that,  with  sucli  a 
head,  a  man  must  have  thought  killing  no 
murder.  The  rejoinder  to  our  politeness 
was  a  small  box  that  arrived  by  the  mail,, 
labeled,  'The  original  of  the  cast  for- 
warded on  the  14th.'  We  opened  it,  and 
found  a  pumpkin !  The  foolish  jester  fan- 
cied that  he  had  cast  an  indelible  stain 
upon  phrenology,  quite  forgetting  the  fact 
that  his  pumpkin  had  personated  a  skull 
which,  had  it  ever  existed,  would  have  pre- 
sented the  characteristics  v/e  gave  it."  I 
would  say,  "  IVow^  madam,  make  the  appli- 
cation, and  say,  do  you  not  ratlier  commend 
than  condemn?  are  you  not  more  ready  to 
applaud  than  upbraid  me  ?  " 

Second  thoughts  rather  deterred  me  from 
this  plan;  the  figurative  line  is  often  danger- 
ous with  elderly  people.  It  was  just  as 
likely  sh.e  would  mistake  the  wdiole  force 
of  my  illustration,  and  bluntly  say,  "I'd 
beg  to  remark,  sir,  I  am  not  a  pumpkin  ! " 

"  No;  I  will  not  adventure  on  this  i:)ath. 
There  is  no  need  that  I  should  ever  meet 
her  again,  or,  if  I  should,  we  may  meet  as 
utter  strangers."  This  resolve  made,  I 
arose  boldly,  and  walked  on  towards  the 
house. 

His  excellency,  I  learned,  was  at  home, 
and  had  been  for  some  time  expecting  me. 
I  found  him  in  his  morning  room  in  the 
same  costume  and  same  occupation  as  on 
the  day  before. 

"There's  the  Times;'  said  he,  as  I 
entered;  "  I  shall  be  ready  for  you  pre- 
sently;" and  worked  away  without  lifting 
his  head. 

Aifccting  to  read,  I  set  myself  to  regard 
him  with  attention.  Vast  piles  of  pai)ers 
lay  around  him  on  every  side;  the  whole 
table,  and  even  the  floor  at  his  feet,  was 
littered  with  them.  "Would,"  thought  I 
— "  would  that  these  writers  for  the  Radical 
press,  these  scurrilous  penny-a-liners  w^ho 
inveigli  against  a  bloated  and  pampered 
aristocracy,  could  just  witness  the  daily 
life  of  labor  of  one  of  these  spoiled  children 
of  fortune.     Here  is  this  man,   doubtless 
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reared  in  ease  and  affluence,  and  see  him, 
how  he  toils  aAvay,  from  sundown  to  dawn, 
unraveling  the  schemes,  tracing  the  wiles, 
and  exposing  the  snares  of  these  crafty 
foreigners.  Hark !  he  is  muttering  over 
the  subtle  sentence  he  has  Just  written: 
'  I  am  much  grieved  about  5laria's  little 
girl,  but  I  hope  she  will  escape  being 
marked  by  the  malady.'"  A  groan  that 
broke  from  me  here  startled  him,  and  he 
looked  up.  I 

"  Ah!  yes,  bv  the  wav,  I  want  you,  Pavn- 1 
ter."  '  '  I 

''I  am  not  Papiter,  your  excellency,  my  j 
name  is- " 

'•  Of  course  you  have  your  own  name  for 
your  own  peculiar  set;  but  don't  interrupt. 
i  have  a  special  service  for  you,  and  will 
put  it  in  the  'cxtraordinaries.'  I  have 
taken  a  little  yilla  on  the  Lake  of  Como  for 
my  sister,  but,  from  the  pressure  of  po- 
litical events,  I  am  not  able  to  accompany 
her  there.^  She  is  a  yery  timid  traveler, 
and  cannot  possibly  go  alone.  You'll  take 
charge  of  her,  therefore,  Paynter — there, 
don't  be  fussy — you'll  take  charge  of  her 
and  a  young  lady  who  is  with  her,  and  you'll 
see  them  housed  and  established  there.  I 
suppose  she  will  prefer  to  travel  slowly, 
some  thirLy  miles  or  so  a  day,  post  horses 
always,  and  strictly  avoiding  railroads  ;  but 
you  can  talk  it  over  together  yourselves. 
There  was  a  Boljus  to  have  come  out " 

"ABobus!" 

"  1  mean  a  doctor— -I  call  every  doctor, 
Bobus — but  something  has  detained  him, 
or,  indeed,'  I  believe  he  was  drowned  ;  at 
all  events  he  has  not  come,  and  you'll  have 
to  learn  hovf  to  measure  out  ether  and 
drop  morphine ;  the  '  companion '  will  help 
you.  And  keep  an  account  of  your  expen- 
ses, Paynter — your  own  expenses  for  F.  0. 
— and  don't  let  her  fall  sick  at  any  out-of- 
the-way  place,  which  slie  has  rather  a  knack 
of  doing;  and,  above  all,  don't  telegraph  on 
any  account.     Come  and  dine — six." 

"If  you  will  excuse  me '  at  dinner,  I 
shall  be  obliged.  I  have  a  sort  of  half 
engagement." 

"Come  in  about  nine,  then,"  said  he, 
"for  she'd  like  to  talk  over  some  matters. 
Look  out  for  a  carriage,  too;  I  don't  fancy 
giving  mine  up  if  you  can  'get  another. 
One  of  those  great  roomy  German  things 
with  a  cabriolet  front,  for  Miss — I  forget 
her  name — would  prefer  a  place  outside. 
Kramm,  the  landlord,  can  help  you  to 
search  for  one;  and  let  it  be  dusted,  aifd 
aired,  and  fumigated,  and  the  dra,'  exam- 
ined, and  the  axles  greased — in  a  word, 
have  your  brains  about  you,  Paynter. 
Good-bye."     Exit  as  before. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

UNPLEASANT  TURN  TO  AN  AGREEABLE  CONVERSK. 

There  is  no  denying  it,  I  have  led  a  life 
of  far  more  than  ordinary  happiness.  The 
white  squares  in  the  chequer  of  my  exist- 
ence have  certainly  equaled  the  black 
ones;  and  it  is  not  every  man  can  say  as 
much.  I  suspect  I  owe  a  great  share  of 
this  enjoyment  to  temperament,  to  a  dispo- 
sition not  so  much  remarkable  for  opposing 
difficulties,  as  for  deriving  all  the  possible 
pleasure  from  any  fortunate  conjuncture. 
This  gift  I  know  I  possess.  lam  not  one 
of  those  strong  natures  which,  by  their  in- 
trinsic force,  are  ever  impressing  their  own 
image  on  the  society  they  live  in.  I  am  a 
weak,  frail,  yielding  creature,  but  my  very 
pliancy  has  given  me  many  a  partnership 
in  emotions  which,  with  a  more  rugged 
temperament,  I  had  not  partaken  of. 
When  one  has  wej^t  over  a  friend's  misfor- 
tunes and  awakes  to  the  consciousness  that 
no  ill  has  befallen  himself,  he  feels  as  some 
great  millionaire  might  feel  who  has  be- 
stowed a  thousand  pounds  in  charity  and 
yet  knows  he's  never  the  poorer.  With 
the  proud  consciousness  of  this  fresh  title 
to  man's  admiration,  he  has  the  secret  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  ho  will  go  clothed 
in  purple  as  before,  and  fare  to-day  as 
sumptuously  as  yesterday.  Do  you,  most 
generous  of  readers,  call  this  selfishness  ? 
It  is  the  very  reverse.  'It  is  the  grand  cul- 
minating point  of  human  sympathy. 

I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  about 
myself.  It  is  a  theme  I  am  really  fond  of, 
but  I  am  not  exactly  sure  that  you  are  like- 
minded,  or  that  this  is  the  fittest  place  for 
it.     I  return  to  events. 

It  was  on  a  bright,  breezy  morning  of  the 
early  autumn  that  a  heavy  old  German 
traveling-carriage — a  wagon'! — rattled  over 
the  uneven  pavement  of  Kalbbratonstadt, 
and  soon  gaining  one  of  the  long  forest 
alleys,  rolled  noiselessly  over  the  smooth 
sward.  Within, "sat  an  elderly  lady,  with  a 
due  allowance  of  air-cufhions,  toy-terriers, 
and  guide-books  ;  in  the  rumbl§  were  a 
man  and  a  maid  ;  and  in  the  cabriolet  in 
front  were  a  pale  but  placid  girl,  with  large 
grey  eyes  and  long  lashes,  and  he  who  now 
writes  these  lines  beside  her.  They  who 
had  only  knov;n  me  a  few  months  back  s.s 
I  a  freshman  of  Trinity  would  not  have  rec- 
ognized me  now,  as  I  sat  with  a  long- 
i  peaked  traveling-cap,  a  courier's  belt  and 
bag  at  my  side,  and  the  opening  promise  of 
I  a  small  furry  mustache  on  my  upper  lip;  not 
j  to  say  that  I  had  got  up  a  sort  of  supercil- 
ious air  of  contemptuous  pity  for  the  for- 
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eigner,  which  I  had  observed  to  be  much  in 
favor  with  the  English  abroad.  It  cost  me 
dear  to  do  this,  and  nothing  but  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  <me  of  the  requirei- 
ments  of  my  station  could  have  made  me 
assume  it,  for,  in  my  lieart  of  hearts,  I 
reveled  in  enjoyment  of  all  around  me. 
I  liked  the  soft  breezy,  balmy  air,  the  mel- 
low beech-wood,  the  grassy  turf  overgrown 
with  violets,  the  wild  notes  of  the  fright- 
ened wood-pigeon,  the  very  tramp-tramp 
of  the  massive  horses,  with  their  scarlet 
tassels  and  their  Jingling  bells — all  pleased 
and  interested  me.  l^ot  to  sjieak  of  her 
who,  at  my  side,  felt  a  very  child's  delight 
at  every  novelty  of  the  way. 

'•  What  would  I  have  said  to  any  one 
wbo,  only  a  fortnight  ago,  had  promised  me 
such  happiness  as  this  ?  "  said  I  to  my  com- 
panion, as  we  drove  along,  while  the  light 
branches  rustled  pleasantly  over  the  roof  of 
the  carriage,  darkening  the  shade  around  us, 
or  occasionally  deluging  us  with  the  leaves 
as  we  passed. 

"  Are  you,  then,  so  very  happy  ? ''  asked 
she,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

'*'  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  or,  rather,  is  it  that, 
as  the  emotion  doe^  not  extend  to  yourself, 
you  do  doubt  it  ?  " 

''Oh,  as  for  me,"  cried  she.  Joyfully,  "it 
it  is  very  different.  I  have  never  traveled 
till  now — seen  nothing,  actually  nothing. 
The  veriest  commonplaces  of  the  road,  the 
peasants'  costumes,  their  wayside  cottages, 
the  little  shrines  they  kneel  at,  are  all  ob- 
jects of  picturesque  interest  to  me,  and 
I  am  ready  to  exclaim  at  each  moment, 
'  Oh  !  why  cannot  we  stop  here  ?  shall  we 
ever  see  anything  so  beautiful  again,  as 
this  ?'" 

"  And  hearing  you  talk  thus,  you  can 
ask  me  am  I  so  very  happy  ! "  said  I,  re- 
proachfully. 

"  What  I  meant  was,  is  it  not  stupid  to 
have  no  companion  of  your  owij  turn  of 
mind,  none  with  whom  you  could  talk, 
without  condescending  to  a  tone  beneath 
you,  Just  as  certain  stories  are  reduced  to 
words  of  one  syllable  for  little  children  ?" 

''  Mademoiselle  is  given  to  sarcasm,  I 
see,"  said  I,  half  peevishly. 

"  Nothing,  of  the  kind,"  said  she,  blush- 
•  ing  slightly.  "  It  was  in  perfect  good  faith 
I  wished  you  a  more  suitable  companion. 
Indeed,  after  what  I  had  heard  from  his 
excellency  about  you,  I  was  terrified  at  the 
thou^lit  of  my  own  insufficiency." 

"  And  pray  what  did  he  say  of  me  ?  " 
asked  I,  in  a  flutter  of  delight. 

"  Are  you  very  fond  of  flattery  ?  " 

"  Immensely  !  " 

"  Is  it  not  possible  that  praise  of  you 


could  be  so  exaggerated  as  to  make  you  feel 
ashamed  ?  " 

''  I  should  say,  perfectly  impossible ; 
that  is,  to  a  mind  regulated  as  mine,  over- 
elation  could  never  happen.  Tell  me,  there- 
fore, what  he  said." 

"  I  can't  remember  one-half  of  it ;  he  re- 
marked how  few  men  in  the  career — I  con- 
clude he  meant  diplomacy — could  compare 
with  you  ;  that  you  had  such  Just' views 
about  the  state  of  Europe,  such  an  accurate 
appreciation  of  public  men.  I  can't  say 
how  many  opportunities  you  musn't  have 
had,  and  what  valuable  uses  you  have  not 
put  them  to.  In  a  word,  I  felt  that  I  was 
about  to  travel  with  a  great  statesman  and 
a  consummate  man  of  the  world,  and  was 
terrified  accordingly." 

"  And,  now  that  the  delusion  is  dispelled, 
how  do  you  feel  ?  " 

"  But  is  it  dispelled  ?  Am  I  not  shocked 
with  my  own  temerity  in  daring  to  talk 
thus  lightly  with  one  so  learned  ?/' 

'.'If  so,"  said  T,  "you  conceal  your  em- 
barrassment wonderful  ly." 

And  then  we  both  laughed,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure  it  was  at  the  same  Joke. 

"  Do  you  know  where  you  are  going  ?  " 
said  I,  taking  out  a  traveling  map  as  a 
means  of  diverting  our  conversation  into 
some  higher  channel. 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"Nor  care?" 

"Nor  care." 

"  Well,  I  must  say,  it  is  a  most  inde- 
pendent frame  of  mind.  Perhaps  you  could 
extend  this  fine  philosophy,  and  add,  'Nor 
with  whom  '  ?  " 

I  was  not  at  all  conscious  of  what  an  im- 
pertinence I  had  littered  till  it  was  out  ; 
nor,  indeed,  even  then,  till  I  l-emarked  that 
her  cheek  had  become  scarlet,  and  her  eyes 
double  as  dark  as  their  wont. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "there  is  one  con- 
dition for  Avhich  I  should  certainly  stipulate 
^-not  to  travel  with  any  one  who  could 
needlessly  offend  me." 

I  could  have  cried  with  shame ;  I  could 
have  held  my  hand  in  the  flame  of  a  fire  to 
expiate  my  rude  speech.  And  so  I  told  her; 
while  I  assured  her  at  the  same  time,  with 
marvelous  consistency,  that  it  was  not 
rude  at  all ;  that  it  was  entirely  misconcep- 
tion on  her  part  ;  that  nous  avtre,s  diplo- 
mates — heaven  forgive  me  the  lying  as- 
sumption ! — had  a  way  of  saying  little 
smartnesses  that  don't  mean  much  ;  that 
we  often  made  our  coin  ring  on  the  table, 
though  it  turned  out  bad  money  wlien  it 
came  to  be  looked  at ;  that  Talleyrand  did 
it,  and  Walewsky  did  it,  and  I  did  it — we 
all  did  it! 
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Now,  there  was  one  more  unlucky  feature 
in  all  tliis.  It  was  only  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore this  i)assage  occurred  that  I  said  to  my- 
self, ''  Potts,  here  is  one  whose  frank,  fresh, 
generous  nature  claims  all  your  res])cct  and 
devotion.  No  nonsense  of  your  lieing  this, 
that,  and  t'other  here.  Be  truthful  and  be 
honest ;  neither  pretend  to  be  a  man  of 
fortune,  nor  a  man  of  fashion  ;  own  fairly  to 
her  by  what  chance  you  adventured'  upon 
this  strange  life  ;  tell  her,  in  a  word,  you 
are  the  son  of  Potts — Potts  the  'pothe- 
cary,  and  neither  a  hero  nor  a  plenipoten- 
tiary!" 

I  have  no  doubt,  most  amial)lo  of  readers, 
that  nothing  can  seem  possibly  more  easy 
than  to  have  done  all  this.  You  deem  it 
the  natural  and  ordinary  course  ;  just  as, 
for  in«itance,  a  merchant  in  good  credit  and 
repute  would  feel  no  repugnance  to  calling 
all  his  creditors  together  to  inspect  his 
books,  and  see  tliat,  though  apparently 
solvent,  he  was,  in  truth,  utterly  bankrupt. 
And  yet  there  is  some  difficulty  in  doing 
this.  Does  not  the  law  of  England  ex- 
pressly declare  that  no  man  need  criminate 
himself  ?  Who  accuses  you,  then,  Potts  ? 
And  then  I  l)ethought  me  of  the  worthy 
old  alderman,  wlio,  on  learning  that  "Eob- 
inson  Crusoe  "  was  a  fiction,  exclaimed,  "  It 
may  be  so  ;  but  I  have  lost  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  my  life  in  hearing  it.'*  What 
a  profound  philosophy  was  there  in  that 
simple  avowal  !  With  what  illusions  are 
we  not  cheered  on  through  life!  how  unreal 
the  joys  that  delight  and  the  triumphs  that 
elate  us  ;  for  we  are  all  hypochondriacs, 
and  are  as  often  cured  with  bread  pills  as 
with  bold  remedies.  "  Yes,"  thought  I, 
"this  young  girl  is  happy  in  the  thought 
that  her  companion  is  a  person  of  rank, 
station,  and  influence  ;  she  feels  a  sort  of 
self-elation  in  being  associated  with  one 
endowed  with  all  worldly  advantages.  Shall 
I  rob  her  of  this  illusion  ?  Shall  I  rudely 
deprive  her  of  wdiat  imparts  a  charm  to  her 
existence,  and  gives  a  sort  of  romantic  in- 
terest to  her  daily  life  ?  Harsh  and  need- 
less would  be  the  cruelty!" 

While  I  thus  argued  with  myself,  she  had 
opened  her  guide-book,  and  was  eagerly 
reading  away  about  the  road  we  were 
traveling.  "  AYo  are  to  halt  at  Bomerstein, 
are  we  not?"  asked  she. 

''Yes,"  said  I,  "we  rest  here  for  the 
night.  It  is  one  of  those  little  villages  of 
wliich  a  German  writer  has  given  us  a 
striking  picture." 

"  Auerstadt,"  broke  siie  in. 

"  So  you  have  read  him  ?  You  read 
German  ?  " 

"Yes,  tolerably  ;  that  is^  well  enough  for 


Schiller  and  Uhland,  but  not  well  enough 
for  Jean  Paul  and  Goethe." 

"Never  mind  ;  trust  me  for  a  guide.  You 
shall  now  venture  upon  both." 

"But"  how  will  you  be  a))le  to  give  up 
time  valuable  as  yours  to  such  teacliings  ? 
Would  it  be  fair  of  me,  besides,  to  steal 
hours  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  your 
country?" 

Though  I  had  not  the  slightest  imagin- 
able ground  to  suspect  any  secret  sarcasm 
in  this  speech,  my  guilty  conscience  made 
me  feel  it  as  a  perfect  torture.  "  She 
knows  me,"  thought  I,  "and  this  sneer  at 
my  pretended  importance  is  intended  to 
overwhelm  me." 

"As  to  my  country's  claims,"  said  I, 
haughtily,  "  I  make  light  of  them.  All 
that  I  have  seen  of  life  only  shows  the 
shallowness  of  what  is  called  the  [nildic 
service.  I  am  resolved  to  leave  it,  and  for- 
ever. " 

"And  for  what?" 

"  A  life  of  retirement — obscurity,  if  you 
will." 

"  It  is  what  I  should  do  if  I  were  a  man." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes.  I  have  often  reflected  over  the 
delight  I  have  felt  in  walking  through 
.some  man's  demesne,  reveling  in  the  en- 
joyment of  its  leafy  solitude,  its  dreary 
shade,  its  sunlit  vistas;  and  I  have  thought, 
'  If  all  these  things,  not  one  of  which  is 
mine,  can  bring  such  pleasufe  to  my  heart, 
wjiy  should  I  not  adopt  the  same  philos- 
ophy in  life,  and  be  satisfied  with  enjoying 
without  possessing  ?  A  very  humble  lot 
would  suffice  for  one;  nothing  but  great 
success  could  achieve  the  other." 

"  What  becomes,  then,  of  that  great 
stimulus  to  good  they  call  labor?" 

"  Oh,  I  should  labor,  too.  I'd  work  at 
whatever  I  was  equal  to.  I'd  sew,  and 
knit,  and  till  my  garden,  and  be  as  useful 
as  possible." 

"  And  I  would  v/ritc,"  said  I,  enthusias- 
tically, as  though  I  were  plotting  out  my 
share  in  this  garden  of  Eden.  "I  would 
write  all  sorts  of  things:  reviews,  and  his- 
tories, and  stories,,  and  short  ])oems,  and, 
last  of  all,  the  '  Confessions  of  Algernon 
Sydney  Potts.'" 

"Oh,  what  a  shocking  title  !  How 
could  such  names  have  met  together  ? 
That  shocking  epithet  Potts  would  vulgar- 
ize it  all  ! " 

"  I  really  cannot  agree  with  you,"  said  I, 
angrily. 

"  Without,"  said  she,  "  you  meant  it  for 
a  sort  of  quiz  ;  and  that  Potts  was  to  be  a 
creature  of  absurdity  and  folly,  a  pretender 
and  a  snob." 
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I  felt  as  if  I  was  choking  with  passion; 
but  I  tried  to  laugh,  and  say,  "  Yes,  of 
course. " 

"■  That  would  be  good  fun  enough," 
went  she  on.  "  I'd  like,  if  I  could,  to  con- 
tribute to  that.  You  should  invent  the 
situations,  and  leave  me  occasionally  to 
supj)ly  the  reflective  part." 

"  It  would  be  charming,  quite  delight- 
ful." 

"  Shall  we  do  it,  then  ?  Let  us  tiy  it, 
by  all  means.  We  "might  begin  by  imagin- 
ing Potts  in  search  of  this,  that,  or  t'other 
—love,  happiness,  solitude,  climate,  scenery 
— anything,  in  short.  Let  us  fancy  him  on 
a  journey,  try  and  personate  him— that 
would  be  the  real  Avay.  Do  you,  for  in- 
stance, be  Potts,  and  I'll  be  his  sister  Susan. 
It  will  be  the  best  fun  in  the  world,  as  we 
go  along,  to  see  everything,  note  every- 
thing, and  discuss  everything  Pottswise." 

'■■'  It  would  be  too  ridiculous,  too  absurd," 
said  I,  sick  wrth  anger. 

"  Not  a  bit ;  we  are  traveling  with  our 
old  grandmother,  we  are  making  the  tour 
of  Europe,  and  keeping  our  journal.  Every 
evening  we  compare  notes  of  what  we  have 
seen.    Pray  do  so  ;  I'm  quite  wild  to  try  it." 

'•' Really,"  said  I,  gravely,  "it  is  a  sort 
of  trifling  I  should  find  it  very  difficult  to 
descend  to.  I  see  no  reason,  besides,  to 
associate  the  name  of  Potts  with  what  you 
are  pleased  to  call  snobbery ! " 

"  Could  you  help  it  ?  Could  you,  with 
all  the  best  will  in  the  world,  make  Potts 
a  man  of  distinction  ?  Wouldn't  he,  in 
spite  of  you,  be  low,  vulgar,  inquisitive, 
and  obtrusive?  Wouldn't  you  find  him 
thrusting  himself  forward,  twenty  times  a 
day,  into  positions  he  had  no  right  to  ? 
Wouldn't  the  creature  be  a  butt  and  a 
dupe " 

"  Shall  I  own,"  burst  I  in,  ''  tliat  it  gives 
me  no  exalted  idea  of  your  taste,  if  I  find 
that  you  select  for  ridicule  a  person  on  the 
mere  showing  that  his  name  is  a  monosyl- 
lable? And,  once,  for  all,  I  repudiate  all 
share  in  the  scheme,  and  beg  that  I  may 
not  hear  more  of  it." 

I  turned  away  as  I  said  this.  She  re- 
sumed her  book,  and  we  spoke  no  more  to 
each  other  till  we  reached  our  halting-place 
for  the  nifijht. 


CHAPTER    XVIL 

MRS.   KEATS  MOVES  MY  INDIGNATION. 

I  AM  forced  to  the  confession,  Mrs.  Keats 
was  not  what  is  popularly  called  an  agree- 
able old  lady.    She  spoke  seldom,  she  smiled 


never,  and  she  had  a  way  of  looking  at  you, 
a  sort  of  cold  astonishment,  seeming  to  say, 
"  How  is  this  ?  explain  yourself,''  that  kept 
me  in  a  perjietual  terror. 

My  morning's  tifl'  with  Miss  Herbert  had 
neither  been  condoned  nor  expiated  when 
we  sat  down  to  dinner,  as  stiff  a  party  of 
three  as  can  well  be  imagined:  scarcely 
a  word  was  interchanged  as  we  ate. 

'*Jf  you  drink  wine,  sir,  jiray  order  it," 
said  Mrs.  Keats  to  me,  in  a  voice  that 
might  liave  suited  an  invitation  to  prussic 
acid. 

"This  little  wine  of  the  country  is  very 
pleasant,  madam,"  said  I,  courteously, 
"  and  I  can  even  veilture  to  commend  it." 

"Not  to  me,  sir.    I  drink  water," 

"Perhaps  Miss  Herbert  will  allow  me?" 

"Excuse  me,  1  also  drink  water." 

After  a  very  dreary  and  painful  pause, 
I  dared  to  exjjress  a  faint  hope  that  Mrn. 
Keats  had  not  been  fatigued  by  the  day's 
journey. 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  second  or  two 
before  replying,  and  then  said  : 

"I  am  really  not  aware,  sir,  that  I  have 
manifested  any  such  signs  of  Aveariness  as 
would  warrant  your  inquiry.  If  I  should 
have,  however " 

"  Oh,  I  beg  you  will  pardon  me,  madam," 
broke  I  in,  apologetically  ;  "  my  question 
was  not  meant  for  more  than  a  mere  ordinary 
politeness,  a  matter-of-course  expression  of 
my  solicitude." 

"  It  'will  save  us  both  some  trouble  in  . 
future,  sir,  if  I  remark  that  I  am  no  friend 
to    matter-of-course   civilities,    and    never 
reply  to  them." 

I  felt  as  though   my  head  and  face  had 
been  passed  across  the  open  door  of  a  blast  ■ 
furnace.     I   was   in   a   perfect  flame,  and 
dared  not  raise  my  eyes  from  my  plate. 

"  The  waiter  is  asking  if  you  will  take 
coffee,  sir,"  said  the  inexorable  old  lady  to 
me,  as  I  sat  almost  stunned  and  stupid. 

"Yes— with  brandy — a  full  glas^  of 
brandy  in  it,"  cried  I,  in  the  half-despair 
of  one  who  knew  not  how  to  rallv  him- 
self. 

"I  think  we  may  retire.  Miss  II.,"  said 
Mrs.  Keats,  rising  with  a  severe  dignity 
that  seemed  to  say  :  "  We  are  not  bound 
to  assist  at  an  orgie."  And  with  a  stem 
stare  and  a  defiant  little  bow  she  moved 
towards  the  door.  I  was  so  awestnick  that  I 
never  moved  from  my  place,  but  stood 
resting  my  hand  on  my  chair,  till  she  said: 
"  Do  you  mean  to  open  the  door,  sir,  or  am 
I  to  do  it  for  myself  ?" 

I  sprang  forward  at  once  and  flung  it 
wide,  my  face  all  scarlet  with  shame. 

She     passed     out,    and     Miss     Herbert 
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followod  her.  Her  dress,  however,  catch- 
ing in  tlie  doorway,  she  turned  back  to 
extricate  it ;  I  seized  the  moment  to  stoop 
down  and  say:  ''  Do  let  me  see  yon  for  one 
moment  this  evening — only  one  moment." 

She  shook  her  head  in  silent  negative  and 
went  away. 

I  sat  down  at  the  table  and  filled  myself 
a  large  goldet  of  wine  ;  I  drank  it  off  and 
replenished  it.  It  was  only  this  morning,  a 
few  brief  hours  ago,  and  I  would  not  have 
changed  fortunes  with  the  Emperor  of 
France.  Life  seemed  to  open  before  mo 
like  some  beautiful  alley  in  a  garden,  with  a 
glorious  vista  in  the  distance.  I  would  not 
have  bartered  the  place  in  that  cabriolet  for 
the  proudest  throne  in  Europe.  She  was 
there  beside  me,  listening  in  rapt  attention 
as  I  discoursed  voyages,  travels,  memoirs, 
poetry  and  personal  adventures.  With  every 
changeful  expression  of  lovely  sj^rapathy 
did  she  follow  me  through  all.  I  was  a  hero 
to  us  both,  myself  as  much  captivated  as 
she  was  ;  and  now  the  brief  drama  was 
over,  the  lights  were  put  out,  and  the 
theater  closed  !  How  had  I  destroyed  this 
golden  delusion — why  had  I  quarreled  with 
her,  and  for  what  ?  For  a  certain  Potts,  a 
creature  who,  in  reality,  had  no  existence. 
'•'  For  who  is  Potts  ?  "  said  I.  "Potts  is  no 
more  a  substance  than  Caleb  Williams  or 
Peregrine  Pickle  ;  Potts  is  the  lay  figure 
that  the  artist  dresses  in  any  costume  he 
requires — a  ranchero  to-day,  a  railway 
director  to-morrow.  What  an  absurdity,  in 
tlie  importance  we  lend  to  mere  names  ! 
Here,,  for  instance,  I  take  the  label  off  the 
port,  and  I  hang  it  round  the  .neck  of  the 
claret  decanter  :  have  I  changed  the  quality 
of  tlie  vintage  ?  have  I  brought  Bordeaux 
to  the  meridian  of  Oporto  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
And  yet  a  man  is  to  be  more  the  victim  of 
an  accident  than  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  his 
intrinsic  qualities  —  strength,  flavor,  and 
richness — are  not  to  be  tested,  but  simply 
implied  from  the  lal^el  round  his  neck  ! 
How  narrow-minded,  after  all,  of  her  who 
ought  to  have  known  better  !  It  is  thus, 
however,  we  educate  our  women  ;  this  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  false  system  by  which 
we  fancy  we  make  them  companionable. 
The  North  American  Indians  are  far  in 
advance  of  us  in  all  this  ;  they  assign  them 
their  proper  places  and  fitting  duties  ;  they 
feel  that,  in  this  life  of  oiirs,  order  and 
happiness  depend  on  the  due  distribution 
of  burdens,  and  the  Snapping  Alligator 
never  feels  his  squaw  more  truly  his  help- 
mate than  when  she  is  skinning  eels  for  his 
dinner." 

"  How  I  hated  that  old  woman  ;  I  don't 
think  I  ever  detested  a  human  creature  so 


much  as  that.  I  have  often  speculated  as 
to  whether  venomous  reptiles  have  any 
gratification  imi)artcd  to  them  wlien  they 
inflict  a  poisonous  wound.  Is  the  mosquito 
the  hnppier  of  having  stung  one's  nose  ? 
And  in  the  same  spirit,  I  should  like  to 
know,  do  the  disagreeal)le  people  of  tliis 
world  sleep  the  better  from  the  consci(-us 
ness  of  having  offended  us  ?  Is  there  that 
great  ennoliling  sense  of  a  mission  fulfilled 
for  every  cheek  they  set  on  fire  and  every 
heart  they  depress?  "and  do  they  quench 
hope  and  extinguish  ambition  with,  the 
same  zeal  that  the  Sun  or  the  Phoenix  puts 
out  a  fire  ? 

" '  If  you  drink  wine,  sir,  pray  order  it,' " 
said  I,  mimicking  her  imperious  tone.  "Yes, 
madam,  I  do  drink  wine,  and  I  mean  to  order 
it,  and  liberally.  I  travel  at  the  expense  of 
that  noble  old  paymaster  who  only  wags  his 
tail  the  more  the  more  he  has  to  pay — the 
British  Lion.  I  go  down  in  the  extraordi- 
naries.  I'm  on  Avhat  is  called  a  special 
service.  *  Keeji  an  account  of  your  ex- 
penses, Paynter  ! '  Confound  liis  insolence,, 
he  would  say,  'Paynter.',  By  the  way,  I 
have  never  looked  how  he  calls  me  in  my 
passport.  I'm  curious  to  see  if  I  be  Payn- 
ter there."  1  had  left  the  bag  containing 
this  and  my  money  in  my  room,  and  I  rang 
the  bell,  and  told  the  waiter  to  fetch  it. 

The  passport  set  forth  in  due  terms  all 
the  dignities,  honors,  and  dccoi'ations  oi 
the  great  man  who  granted  it,  and  who  be- 
spoke for  the  little  man  who  traveled  by 
it  all  aid  and  assistance  possible,  and  to  let 
him  pass  freely,  etc.  "  Mr.  Ponto — British 
subject."  " '  Ponto  ! ' "  What  an  outrage  1 
This  comes  of  a  man  making  his  maitre 
dlidtcl  his  secretary.  That  stupid  French 
flunkey  has  converted  me  into  a  water-dog. 
This  may  explain  a  good  deal  of  the  old 
lady's  rudeness  ;  how  could  she  be  expected 
to  be  even  ordinarily  civil  to  a  man  called 
Ponto  ?  She'd  say  at  once,  "  His  father 
was  an  Italian,  and  of  course  a  courier,  or 
a  valet ;  or  he  was  a  foundling,  and  called 
after  a  favorite  spaniel  !"  1*11  rectify  this 
without  loss  of  time.  If  she  has  not  the 
tact  to  discover  the  man  of  education  and 
breeding  by  the  qualities  he  displays  in  in- 
tercourse, she  shall  be  brought  to  admit' 
them  by  the  demands  of  his  self-respect. 

I  opened  my  writing-desk  and  wrote  just 
two  lines — a  polite  request  for  a  few  mo- 
ments of  interview,  signed  "A.  S.  Pottin- 
ger."  I  wrote  the  name  in  a,  fine  text  hand 
as  though  to  say,  "No  more  blunders, 
madam,  this  is  large  as  print." 

"  Take  this  to  your  mistress,  Francois,'* 
said  I  to  the  courier, 

"  Gone  to  bed,  sir." 
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**  Gone  to  bed !  why,  it's  only  eight 
o'clock." 

A  shrug  and  a  smile  were  all  he  rejilied. 

"And  Miss  Herbert  —  can  I  speak  to 
her  9" 

''  I  fear  not,  sir*;  she  went  to  her  room, 
and  told  Clementina  not  to  disturb  her." 

"  It  is  of  consequence,  however,  that  I 
should  see  her.  I  want  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  to-morrow — the  hour  we  are  to 
start " 

"Oh!  but  we  arc  to  stop  here  over  to- 
morrow— I  thought  monsieur  knew  that," 
said  the  fellow,  with  the  insolent  grin  of  a 
menial  at  knowing  more'  than  his  betters. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  we  are,"  said  I,  laugh- 
ingly, and  affecting  to  have  suddenly  re- 
membered it.  "I  forgot  all  about  it, 
Franyois;  you  are  quite  right.  Take  a  glass 
of  wine,  Francois— or  take  the  bottle  with 
you,  that's  better."  And  I  handed  him  a 
flask  of  Hochheimer  of  eight  florins,  right 
glad  to  get  rid  of  his  presence  and  escape 
further  scrutiny  from  his  prying  glances. 

How  relieved  I  felt  when  the  fellow  closed 
the  door  after  him  and  left  me  to  "blow  off 
the  steam  "  of  my  indignation  all  alone! 
And  was  I  not  indignant?  Only  to  fancy 
this  insolent  old  woman  giving  her  orders 
without  so  much  as  condescending  to  com- 
municate with  me  !  I  am  left  to  learn  her 
whim  by  a  mere  accident,  or  not  learn  it  at 
all,  and  exhibit  myself  ready  to  depart  at 
the  inn  door,  and  then  hear,  for  the  first 
time,  that  I  may  unpack  again. 

This  was  unquestionably  a  studied  rude- 
ness, and  demanded  an  equally  studied 
reprisal.  She  means  to  discredit  my  station, 
and  disparage  my  influence:  how  shall  I 
reply  to  her?  A  vast  variety  of  expedients 
offered  themselves  to  my  mind:  I  could  go 
off,  leaving  a  fearful  letter  behind  me — a 
document  that  would  cut  her  to  the  very 
soul  with  the  sarcastic  bitterness  of  its 
tone;  but  could  I  leave  without  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Miss  Herbert — without  the  fond 
hope  of  our  meeting  as  friends?  I  meant  a 
great  deal  more,  though  I  wouldn't  trust 
myself  to  say  so.  Besides,  were  I  to  go 
away,  there  were  financial  considerations 
to  be  entertained.  I  could  not,  of  course, 
carry  off  that  crimson  bag  v/ith  its  gold  and 
silver  cojitents,  and  yet  it  was  very  hard  to 
tear  myself  from  such  a  treasure. 

I  say  it  under  correction,  for  I  have  never 
been  rich,  and,  consequently,  never  in  the 
position  to  assert  it  positively,  but  I  delare 
my  firm  conviction  to  be,  that  no  man  has 
ever  tasted  the  unbounded  pleasures  of  a 
careless  liberality  on  a  journey  who  has 
not  traveled  at  some  other  jierson's  ex- 
pense.    Be  as  wealthy  as  you  like,  let  your 


portmanteau  be  stuffed  full  of  circular 
notes,  and  there  will  be  present  tit  moments 
of  payment  the  thought,  "If  I 'do  not 
allow  myself  to  be  cheated  here,  I  shall 
have  all  the  more  to  squander,  there." 
But,  drawing  from  the  bag  of  another,  no 
such  mean  reflection  obtrudes.  You  might 
as  well  defraud  your  lungs  of  a  long  inspi- 
ration out  of  the  fear  of  taking  more  than 
your  share  of  the  atmosphere.  There  is 
enough,  and  will  be  enough  there,  when  you 
are  dust  and  ashes. 

In  fact,  if  I  had  on  one  side  the  "  three 
courses  "  of  the  great  statesman,  I  had  on 
the  other  full  thirty  reasons  against  each, 
and  therefore,  I  resolved  to  suspend  action 
and  do  nothing.  And  let  mo  here  passingly 
remark  that  much  as  we  hear  every  day 
about  the  merits  of  promptitude  and  quick- 
witted ness,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  in  life, 
I'd  rather  "  give  the  move  than  take  it." 
The  waiting  j)olicy  is  a  rare  one;  it  is  the 
secret  of  success  in  love,  and-  of  victory  in 
an  equity  court.  And  so  I  determined  I'd 
wait  and  see  what  should  come  of  it.  I  ap- 
jiealed  to  inyself  thus:  "'  Potts,  you  are 
eminently  a  man  of  the  world,  one  who  ac- 
cepts life  as  it  is,  with  all  its  crosses  and 
untoward  incidents;  who  knows  well  that 
he  must  play  bad  cards  even  oftener  than 
good  ones.  Ko  impatience,  therefore,  no 
rashness;  give  at  least  twenty-four  hours' 
thought  to  any  important  decision,  and  let 
a  night's  sleep  intervene  between  your  first 
conception  of  a  plan  and  its  adoption. "  Oh,  if 
the  people  who  are  fretting  themselves  about 
what  is  to  happen  this  day  ten  years,  would 
only  remember  what  a  long  time  it  is — that 
is,  counting  by  the  number  of  events  that 
will  occur  between  this  and  to-morrow 
— not  to  say  what  incidents  are  happening 
at  the  antipodes  that  will  yet  bring  joy  or 
sorrow  to  their  hearts — they  would  keep 
more  of  their  symi)athies  for  present  use, 
and  perhaps  be  the  happier  for  doing  so. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AN     I  M  P  A  T  I  E  X  T     SUMMONS. 

I  AM  about  to  make  a  very  original  ob- 
servation. I  hope  its  truth  may  equal  its 
originality.  It  is,  that  the  man  who  has 
never  had  a  sister  is,  at  his  first  entrance 
into  life,  far  more  the  slave  of  feminine 
captivations,  than  he  who  has  been  brought 
up  in  a  "house  full  of  girls.''  "Oh,  for 
shame,  Mr.  Potts  !  Is  this  the  gallantry  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  ?  Is  this  the  s])irit 
of  that  chivalrous  devotion  you  have  been 
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incessantly  impressing  upon  ns  ?"  AVait  a 
moment,  fair  creature  ;  give  me  one  half- 
minute  for  an  explanation,  lie  who  has 
not  had  sisters  lias  had  no  experiences  of 
the  behind-sceiie  life  of  the  femtde  world  ; 
he  has  never  heard  one  syllable  about  the 
plans,  and  schemes,  and  devices,  by  which 
hearts  are  ensnared.  lie  fancies  Mary 
stuck  that  moss-rose  in  her  hair  \\\  a  mo- 
ment of  childish  caprice  ;  that  Kate  ran 
after  her  little  sister  and  showed  the  pret- 
tiest of  ankles  in  doing  it,  out  of  the  irre- 
pressible gaiety  of  her  buoyant  spirits. 
In  a  w^ord,  he  is  one  who  only  sees  the 
play  when  the  house  is  fully  lighted,  and 
all  the  actors  in  their  grand  costume  ; 
he  has  never  witnessed  a  reliearsal,  and 
has  not  the  very  vaguest  suspicion  of  a 
prompter. 

To  him,  therefore,  who  has  only  experi- 
enced the  rough  companionship  of  broth- 
ers— or  worse  still,  has  lived  entirely  alone — 
the  first  acquaintanceship  with  the  young- 
lady  world  is  such  a  fascination  as  no  words 
can  describe.  The  gentle  look,  the  grace- 
ful gestures,  the  silvery  voices,  all  the  play 
and  action  of  natures  so  infinitely  more  re- 
fined than  any  he  has  ever  witnessed,  arc 
inexpressibly  captivating.  It  is  not  alone 
the  occupations  of  their  hours/ light,  grace- 
ful, and  picturesque  as  they  arc;  but  all 
their  topics,  their  thoughts,  seem  to  soar 
out  of  the  commonplace  world  he  has  lived 
in,  and  rise  to  ideal  realms  of  poetry  and 
beauty.  I  say  it  advisedly  :  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  so  truly  Elysian  in  life  as  our 
first — our  very  first — experiences  of  this 
kind. 

Werther's  passion  for  Charlotte  received 
a  powerful  imjDulse  from  watching  her  as 
she  cut  bread-and-butter  for  the  children. 
There  are  vulgar  natures  who  will  smile  at 
this  ;  who  cannot  enter  into  the  intense 
far-sightedness  of  that  poetic  conception, 
that  could  in  one  trait  of  simplicity  embody 
a  whole  lifetime  with  its  ennobling  duties, 
its  cheerful  sacrifices,  its  gracefully  borne 
cares.  Let  him,  therefore,  who  could  sneer 
at  Werther,  scoff  at  Potts,  as  he  owns  that 
he  never  felt  his  heart  so  powerfully  drawn 
to  Kate  Herbert  as  when  he  v/atched  her 
making  tea  for  breakfast.  Dressed  in  a 
muslin  that  represented  mourning,  her  rich 
hair  plainly  enclosed  in  a  net,  with  a  noise- 
less motion,  she  glided  about,  an  ideal  of 
gentle  sadness,  more  fascinating  than  I  can 
tell.  If  slie  bore  any  unpleasant  memory 
of  our  little  diScrence,  she  did  not  show  it ; 
her  manner  was  calm,  and  even  kind.  She 
felt  perhaps,  that  some  compensation  was 
due  to  me  for  the  rudeness  of  that  old 
woman,  and  was  not  unwilling  to  make  it. 


"  You  know  we  are  to  rest  here  to- 
day ?"  said  she,  as  she  busied  herself  at 
the  table. 

"  I  heard  it  by  a  mere  chance  and  from 
the  courier,"  said  I,  jjeevishl}^  "  I  am  not 
quite  certain  in  what  capacity  Mrs.  Keats 
condescends  to  regard  me,  that  I  am  treated 
with  such  scant  courtesy,  Proljably  yen 
Avould  be  kind  enough  to  ascertain  this 
point  for  me  ?" 

^'  I  shall  assuredly  not  ask,"  said  slie, 
with  a  smile. 

"I  certainly  promised  her  brother — I 
could  not  do  less  for  a  colleague,  not  to  say 
something  more — that  I'd  see  tliis  old  lady 
safe  over  the  Alps.  They  arc  looking  out 
for  me  anxiously  enough  at  Constantinople 
all  this  while  ;  in  fact,  I  suspect  there  will 
be  a  nice  confusion  there  through  my  de- 
lay, and  I'd  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  they 
begin  to  believe  that  stupid  story  in  the 
Nord.     I  suppose  you  saw  it  ?" 

"  No.     What  is'it  about  ?" 

"It  is  about  your  humble  seiwant,  Miss 
Herbert,  and  hints  thr.t  he  has  received  one 
hundred  purses  from  the  slieiks  of  the 
Lebanon  not  to  reach  the  Golden  Horn  be- 
fore they  have  made  their  peace  wath  the 
Grand  Vizier." 

"And  is  of  course  untrue?" 

^'  Of  course  ;  every  word  of  it  is  a  false- 
hood ;  but  there  are  gohernouches  will  be- 
lieve anything.  Mark  my  words,  and  see 
if  this  allegation  be  not  heard  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  some  Tower  Hamlets 
member  start  up  to  ask  if  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Avill  lay  on  the  table  copies  of  the 
instructions  given  to  a  certain  person,  and 
supposed  to  be  credentials  of  a  nature  to 
supersede  the  functions  of  our  ambassador 
at  the  Porte.  In  confidence  between  our- 
selves. Miss  Herbert,  so  they  are  !  I  am 
intrusted  with  full  powers  about  the  Hatti 
Homayoun,  as  the  world  shall  see  in  good 
time." 

"  Do  you  takg!  your  tea  strong  ?  "  asked 
she.  And  there  was  something  so  odd  and 
so  inopportune  in  the  question,  that  I  felt 
it  as  a  sort  of  covert  sneer ;  but  when  I 
looked  up,  and  beheld  that  pale  and  gentle 
face  turned  towards  me,  I  banished  the 
base  suspicion,  and,  forgetting  all  my  en- 
thusiasm, said — 

"  Yes,  dearest ;  strong  as  brandy!" 

She  tried  to  look  grave,  perhaps  angry; 
but,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  burst  out  a 
laughing. 

"I  perceive,  sir,"  said  she,  "  that  Mrs. 
Keats  was  quite  correct  when  she  said  that 
you  appeared  to  have  moments  in  which 
you  are  unaware  of  what  you  say." 

Before  I  could  rally  to  reply,  she  had 
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poured  out  a  cup  of  tea  for  Mrs.  Keats, 
and  left  the  room  to  carry  it  to  her. 

"  '  Moments  in  which  I  am  unaware  of 
what  I  say' — *  incoherent  intervals,'  Forbes 
Winslow  would  call  tlicm  :  in  i)lain  l^lng- 
lish,  I  am  mad.  Old  woman,  have  you 
dared  to  cast  such  an  asi)ersion  on  me,  and 
to  disparage  me,  too,  in  the  quarter  where 
I  am  striving  to  achieve  success  ?  •  For  her 
opinion  of  me  I  am  less  than  indifferent ; 
for  her  judgment  of  my  capacity,  my 
morals,  my  manners,  I  am  as  careless  as  I 
well  can  be  of  anything  ;  but  these  become 
serious  dispai'agements  when  they  reach 
the  ears  of  one  wliose  heart  I  would  make 
my  own.  I  will  insist  on  an  ex])lanation 
— no,  but  an  a]Jology — for  this.  She  shall 
declare  that  she  used  these  words  in  some 
non-natural  sense — that  I  am  tlie  sanest  of 
mortals  ;  she  shall  give  it  under  her  hand 
and  seal :  '  I,  the  undersigned,  having  in  a 
moment  of  rcish  and  impatient  judgment 
imputed  to  the  bearer  of  this  document, 
Algernon  Sydney  Potts' — no,  Pottinger — 
ha,  there  is  a  difficulty !  If  I  be  Pottinger, 
I  can  never  re-become  Potts  ;  if  Potts,  I 
am  lost — or  rather.  Miss  Herbert  is  lost  to 
me  forever.  What  a  dire  embarrassment! 
Not  to  mention  that  in  the  passport  I  was 
Ponto  !  " 

"Mrs.  Keats  desired  me  to  beg  you  will 
step  up  to  her  room  after  breakfast,  and 
bring  your  account-books  with  you."  This 
was  said  by  Miss  Herbert,  as  she  entered 
and  too]j:  her  place  at  the  table. 

"AVhat  has  the  old  woman  got  in  her 
head?"  said  I,  angrily.  "I  have  no  ac- 
count-books ;  I  never  had  such  in  my  life. 
When  I  travel  alone,  I  say  to  my  courier, 
'Diomede' — ho  is  a  Greek — '  Diomede, 
pay';  and  he  pays._  When  Diomede  is  not 
with  me,  I  ask,  '  How  much  ? '  and  I  give 
it." 

"It  certainly  simplifies  travel,"  said  she, 
gravel}'. 

"It  does  more.  Miss  Herbert.  It  ac- 
complishes the  end  of  travel.  Your  doctor 
says,  'Go  abroad  —  take  a  holiday — turn 
your  back  on  Downing  Street,  and  bid  fare- 
well to  cabinet  councils.'  Where  is  the 
benei't  of  such  a  course,  I  ask,  if  you  are 
to  pass  the  vacation  cursing  custom-house 
officers,  bullying  landlords,  and  browbeat- 
ing waiters?  I  say  always,  '  Give  me  a  bad 
dinner  if  you  must,  but  do  not  derange  my 
digestion  ;  rather  a  damp  bed  than  thorns 
in  the  pillow.'" 

"I  am  to  say  that  you  will  see  her,  how- 
ever?" said  she,  with  that  matter-of-fact 
adhesiveness  to  the  question  that  never 
would  permit  her  to  join  in  my  digres- 
sions. 


"  Then  I  go  under  protest,  Miss  Herbert 
— under  protest,  and,  as  the  lawyers  say, 
without  ])rejudice — that  is,  I  go  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  irresponsible  and  inde- 
pendent. Tell  her  this,  and  say  I  know 
nothing  of  figures.  Arithmetic  may  suit 
the  Board  of  Trade  ;  in  the  Foreign  De- 
partment we  ignore  it.  You  may  add,  too, 
if  you  like,  that  from  what  you  have  seen 
of  me  I  am  of  a  haughty  disposition,  easily 
offended,  and  very  vindictive — very!" 

"  But  I  really  don't  think  this,"  said  she, 
with  a  bewitching  smile. 

"  Not  to  you,  de "  I  was  nearly  in  it 

again:  "not  to  you"  said  I,  stammering 
and  blushing  till  I  felt  on  fire.  I  suspect 
that  she  saw  all  the  peril  of  the  moment, 
for  she  left  the  room  hurriedly,  on  the  pre- 
text of  asking  Mrs.  Keats  to  take  more  tea. 

"She  is  sensible  of  your  devotion.  Potts; 
but  is  she  touched  by  it  ?  Has  she  said  to 
herself,  '  That  man  is  my  fate,  my  destiny 
— it  is  no  use  resisting  him;  dark  and  mys- 
•terious  as  he  i;%  I  am  drawn  towards  him 
by  an  inscrutable  sympathy' — or  is  she  still 
struggling  in  the  toils,  muttering  to  her 
heart  to  be  still,  and  to  wait  ?  Flutter 
away,  gentle  creature,"  said  I,  compassion- 
ately, "but  ruffle  not  your  lovely  plumage 
too  roughly;  the  bars  of  your  cage  are  not 
the  less  impassable  that  they  are  invisible. 
You  shall  love  me,  and  you  shall  be  mine! " 

To  these  rapturous  fancies  there  now  suc- 
ceeded the  far  less  captivating  thought  of 
Mrs.  Keats,  and  an  approaching  interview. 
Can  any  reader  explain  why  it  is  that  one 
sits  in  quiet  admiration  of  some  old  woman 
by  Teniers  or  Holbein,  and  never  experi- 
ences any  chagrin  or  impatience  at  trials 
which,  if  only  represented  in  life,  vv^ould  be 
positively  odious  ?  W^hy  is  it  that  art  tran- 
scends nature,  and  that  ugliness  in  canvas  is 
more  endurable  than  ugliness  in  the  flesh  ? 
Now,  for  my  own  part,  I'd  rather  have 
faced  a  whole  gallery  of  the  Dutch  school, 
from  Van  Eyek  to  Verhagen,  than  have 
confronted  that  one  old  lady  who  sat  await- 
ing me  in  No.  12. 

Twice  as  I  sat  at  my  breakfast  did  Fran- 
9ois  put  in  his  head,  look  at  me,  and  retire 
without  a  word.  "What  is  the  matter? 
What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  I,  impatiently, 
at  the  third  intrusion. 

"  It  is  madam  that  wishes  to  know  when 
monsieur  will  be  at  leisure  to  go  upstairs  to 
her." 

I  almost  bounded  on  my  chair  witli  pas- 
sion. How  was  I,  I  would  ask,  to  main- 
tain any  portion  of  that  dignity  with  vv^hich 
I  ought  to  surround  myself  if  exposed  to 
such  demands  as  this  ?  This  absurd  old 
woman   would   tear  off  every  illusion   in 
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whicli  I  draped  myself.  What  availed  all 
the  romance  a  rich  fancy  could  conjure  \\\), 
when  that  wicked  old  enchantress  called 
me  to  her  presence,  and  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  said,  "Strip  off  these  masquerad- 
ings,  Potts,  I  know  the  whole  story."  "Ay, 
but,"  thought  I,  "  she  cannot  do  so;  of  me 
and  my  antecedents  she  knows  positively 
notliing."  "  Halt  there  !  "  intcri)oscs  C!on- 
science;  " it  is  quite  enough  to  pronounce 
the  coin  base,  without  being  able  to  say  at 
what  mint  it  was  fabricated.  She  knows 
you.  Potts,  she  knows  you." 

There  is  one  great  evil  in  castle-building, 
and  I  have  thought  very  long  and  anxiously, 
and  I  must  own  fruitlessly,  over  how  to 
meet  it:  it  is  that  one  never  can  get  a  lease 
of  the  ground  to  build  on.  One  is  always 
like  an'lrish  cottier,  a  tenant  at  will,  likely 
to  be  turned  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
dispossessed  vrithout  pity  or  compassion. 
The  same  language  applies  to  each:  "  You 
know  well,  my  good  fellow,  you  had  no 
right  to  be  there;  pack  up  and  be  off!" 
It's  no  use  saying  it  was  a  bit  of  waste  land 
unfenced  and  untilled;  that,  until  you  took 
it  in  hand,  it  was  overgrown  with  nettles 
and  duckweed;  that  yoii  dispossessed  no 
one,  and  such  like.  The  answer  is  stillthe 
same,  '"'  Where's  your  title  ?  Where's  your 
lease  ?  " 

Now,  I  am  curious  to  hear  what  injury  I 
was  inflicting  on  that  old  woman  at  No.  12 
by  any  self-deceptions  of  mine  ?  Could  the 
most  exaggerated  estimate  I  might  form  of 
myself,  my  present,  or  my  future,  in  any 
degree  affect  her  ?  Who  constituted  her  a 
sort  of  ambulatory  conscience,  to  call  peo- 
ple's hearts  to  account  at  a  moment's 
notice  ?  It  may  be  seen,  by  the  tone  of 
these  reflections,  that  I  was  i'ully  impressed 
with  the  belief  through  some  channel,  or 
by  some  clue,  Mrs.  Keats  knew  all  my 
history,  and  intended  to  use  her  knowledge 
tyrannically  over. me. 

Oh,  that  I  could  only  retaliate  !  Oh, 
that  I  had  only  the  veriest  fragments  of  her 
past  life,  out  of  which  to  construct  her 
whole  story!  Just  as  out  of  a  mastodon's 
molar,  Cuvier  used  to  build  up  the  whole 
monster,  never  omitting  a  rib,  nor  forget- 
ting a  vertebra  !  How  I  should  like  to  say 
to  her,  and  with  a  most  significant  sigh, 
"  I  knew  poor  Keats  well ! "  Could  I  not 
make  even  these  simple  words  convey  a 
world  of  accusation,  blended  v/ith  sorrow 
and  regret  ? 

Francois  again,  and  on  the  same  errand. 
"Say  I  am  coming;  that  I  have  only  finished 
a  hasty  breakfast,  and  that  T  am  coming  this 
instant,"  cried  I.  Nor  Avasit  very  easy  for 
me  to  repress  the  more  impatient  expres- 


sions which  struggled  for  utterance  partic- 
ularly as  I  saw,  or  fancied  tluit  I  saw,  the 
fellow  i)ass  his  hand  over  his  mouth  ':o  hide 
a  grin  at  my  exjn-ession. 

"  Is  Miss  Herbert  u])stairs  ?  " 
"No,  sir,  she  is  in  the  garden." 
This  was,  so  far,  pleasant.  I  dreaded  the 
thought  of  her  presence  at  this  interview, 
and  I  felt  that  punisliment  Avithin  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  gaol  was  less  terrible  than  on 
the  drop  before  the  joopulaco;  and,  with  tliis 
consoling  reflection,  I  mounted  the  stairs. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MRS.   KEATS'S  MYSTERIOUS  COMMU^■ICATION. 

I  KXOCKED  twice  before  I  hoard  the  per- 
mission to  enter  ;  but,  scarcely  had  I  closed 
the  door  behind  me,  than  the  old  lady  ad- 
Yanced,  and  curtseying  to  me  with  a  man- 
ner of  most  reverential  politeness,  said, 
"When  you  learn,  sir,  that  my  conduct  hag 
been  dictated  in  the  interest  of  your  safety, 
you  will,  I  am  cure,  .graciously  pardon 
many  apparent  rudenesses  in  my  manner 
towards  you,  and  only  see  in  them  my  zeal 
to  serve  you." 

I  could  only  bow  to  a  speech,  not  one  syl- 
lable of  which  Avas  in  the  least  intelligible 
to  me.  She  conducted  me  courteously  to  a 
seat,  and  only  took  her  OAvn  after  I  was 
seated. 

"  I  feci,  sir,"  said  she,  ""  that  there  will 
be  no  end  to  our  embarrassments  if  I  do 
not  go  straight  to  my  object  and  say  at 
once  that  I  know  you.  I  tell  you  frankly, 
sir,  that  my  brother  did  riot  betray  your 
secret.  The  instincts  of  his  calling — to 
Mm  a  second  nature — were  stronger  than 
fraternal  love,  and  all  he  said  to  me  was, 
'  Martha,  I  have  found  a  gentleman  who  is 
going  south,  and  who,  Avithout  inconveni- 
ence, can  see  you  safely  as  far  as  Como.'  I 
implicitly  accepted  his  Avords,  and  agreed 
to  set  out  immediately.  I  suspected  noth- 
ing— I  knew  nothing.  It  was  only  before 
going  do\yn  to  dinner  that  the  paragrai)h  in 
the  Courrier  du  Dimanche  met  my  eye,  and, 
as  I  read  it,  I  tliought  1  should  have  fainted. 
My  first  determination  was  not  to  appear  at 
dinner.  I  felt  that  something  or  other  in  my 
manner  would  betray  my  knowledge  of  your 
secret.  My  next  was  to  go  doAvn  and  be- 
have with  more  than  usual  sharpness.  You 
may  have  remarked  that  I  was  very  abrupt, 
almost,  shall  I  say,  rude  ?  " 

I  tried  to  enter  a  dissent  at  this,  biit  did 
not  succeed  so  happily  as  I  meant;  but  she 
resumed : 
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^'  At  ail  J  cost,  however,  sir,  I  determined 
that  I  alone  should  be  tlie  depositary  of 
your  couiidence.  Miss  Herbert  is  to  me  a 
comparative  stranger;  she  is,  besides,  very 
young;  she  would  be  in  no  wise  a  suitable 
jjcrson  to  intrust  with  such  a  secret,  and 
so  I  said,  I  will  pretend  illness,  and  remain 
here  for.  a  day  ;  I  will  make  some  pretext 
of  dissatisfaction  about  the  expense  of  the 
journey ;  I  will  affect  to  have  had  some 
passing  difference,  and  he  can  thus  leave 
113  ere  ne  be  discovered.  Xot  that  I  desire 
this,  sir;  far  from  it.  This  is  the  brightest 
episode  in  a  long  life.  I  never  imagined 
that  I  should  have  enjoyed  such  an  honor  ; 
but  I  have  only  to  think  of  your  safety  ; 
and  if  an  old  woman,  unobservant  and  un- 
remarking  as.  myself,  could  penetrate  your 
disguise,  why  not  others  more  keen-sighted 
and  inquisitive  ?  Don't  you  agree  'with 
me  ?  " 

"  There  is  much  force  in  what  you  saj^, 
madam,'"'  said  I,  with  dignity,  ''and  your 
words  touch  me  profoundly."  I  thought 
this  a  happy  expression,  for  it  conveyed  a 
'sort  of  grand  condescension  that  seemed  to 
hit  off  the  occasion. 

"  You  would  never  guess  how  I  recog- 
nized you,  sir  ?  "  said  she. 

' '  JSTever,  madam. "  I  could  give  my  oath 
to  this,  if  required. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  with  a  bland  smile, 
"it  was  from  the  resemblance  to  your 
mother ! " 

"Indeed!" 

'*'  Yes  ;  you  are  far  more  like  her,  than 
your  father,  and  you  are  scarcely  so  tall  as 
he  was." 

'•'  Perhaps  not,  madam." 

"But  you  have  his  manner,  sir — the 
graceful  and  captivating  dignity  that  dis- 
tinguished all  your  house  ;  this  would  be- 
tray you  to  the  eyes  of  all  who  have  enjoyed 
the  high  privilege  of  knowing  your  family." 

The  allysion  to  our  house  showed  that 
we  were  royalties,  and  I  laid  my  hand  on 
my  heart,  and  bowed  as  a  prince  ought, 
blandly  but  haughtily. 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  she,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
*' your  present  enterprise  fills  me"  with  ap- 
prehension. Arc  you  not  afraid,  yourself, 
of  the  consequences?". 

I  sighed,  too,  and,  if  the  truth  were  to 
be  told,  I  was  very  much  afraid. 

"But,  of  course,  you  are  acting  under 
advice,  and  with  the  counsel  of  those  well 
able  to  guide  you  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  I  am,  madam  ;  I  am  free 
to  tell  you  that  every  step  I  am  now  taking 
is  self-suggested." 

"  Oh,  then,  let  me  implore  you  to  pause, 
sir,"  said  she,  falling  on  her  knees  before 


me;  "  let  me  thus  entreat  of  you  not  to  go 
further  in  a  path  so  full  of  danger !  " 

•'Shall  I  confess,  madam,"  said  I, 
proudly,  "  that  I  do  not  see  these  dangers 
you  speak  of  ?  " 

I  thought  that  on  tliis  hint  she  would 
talk  out,  and  I  might  be  able  to  pierce  the 
veil  of  the  mystery,  and  discover  who  I 
was  ;  for,  thougli  very  like  my  mother,  and 
shorter  than  my  father,  I  was  sorely  puzzled 
about  my  parentage;  but  she  only  went  off 
into  generalities  about  the  state  of  the  con- 
tinent and  the  condition  of  Europe  gener- 
ally. I  saw  now  that  my  best  chance  of 
ascertaining  something  about  myself  Avas 
to  obtain  from  her  the  newspaper  that  first 
suggested  her  discovery  of  me,  and  I  said, 
half  carelessly,  "Let  me  see  the  paragraph 
which  struck  you  in  the  Courricr." 

"  Ah,  sir,  you  must  excuse  me  ;  these 
ignoble  writers  have  little  delicacy  in  al- 
luding to  the  misfortunes  of  the  great  ; 
they  seem  to  revenge  tlie  littleness  cf  their 
own  station  on  every  such  occasion." 

"  You  can  well  imagine,  madam,  how 
time  has  accustomed  me  to  such  petty  in- 
sults: show  me  the  paper." 

"  Pray  let  me  refuse  you,  sir ;  I  would 
not,  however  blamelessly,  be  associated 
in  your  mind  with  what  might  offend 
you." 

Again  I  protested  that  I  was  used  to  such 
attacks,  that  I  knew  all  about  the  wretched 
hireling  creatures  who  wrote  them,  and 
that,  instead  of  offending,  they  positively 
amused  me — actually  made  me  laugh. 

Thus  urged,  she  proceeded  to  search  for 
the  newspaper,  and  only  after  some  min- 
utes was  it  that  she  remembered  Miss  Her- 
bert had  taken  it  away  to  read  in  the 
garden.  She  proposed  to  send  the  servant 
to  fetch  it,  but  this  I  would  not  permit, 
pretending  at  last  to  concur  in  her  own 
jjreviously  expressed  contempt  for  the  par- 
agraph— but  secretly  promising  myself  to 
go  in  search  of  it  the  moment  I  should  be 
at  liberty — and  once  more  she  resumed  the 
theme  of  my  rashness,  and  my  dangers, 
and  all  the  troubles  I  might  possibly  bring 
upon  my  family,  and  the  grief  I  might  oc- 
casion my  grandmother. 

Now  as  there  are  few  men  upon  whom 
the  ties  of  family  and  kindred  imposed  less 
rigid  bonds,  I  was  rather  provoked  at  being- 
reminded  of  obligations  to  my  grand- 
mother, and  was  almost  driven  to  declare 
that  she  weighed  for  very  little  in.  the  bal- 
ance of  my  plans  and  motives.  The  old 
lady,  however,  rescued  me  from  the  indis- 
cretion by  a  fervent  entreaty  that  I  would 
at  least  ask  a  certain  person  what  he 
thought  of  my  present  step. 
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"Will  you  do  this?"  said  she,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.     "  Will  you  do  it,  now?" 

I  promised  her  faithfully. 

"  Will  you  do  it  here,  sir,  at  this  table, 
arid  let  me  have  the  proudest  memory  in 
my  life  to  recall  the  incident?" 

'"  I  should  like  an  hour  or  two  for  reflec- 
tion," said  I,  pushed  very  hard  by  this 
insistence  of  iiers,  for  I  was  sorely  puzzled 
wiiom  I  was  to  write  to. 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  still  tearfully,  "  is  it  not 
the  habit  of  hesitating,  sir,  has  cost  your 
house  so  dearly?" 

''No,"  said  I,  "  we  have  been  always  ac- 
counted prompt  in  action  and  true  to  our 
engagements. " 

Heaven  forgive  me!  but  in  this  vain- 
glorious speech  I  was  alluding  to  the  motto 
of  the  Potts  crest,  "  Vigilantibus  omnia 
faiista ; "  or,  as  some  one  rendered  it, 
''Potts  answers  to  the  night-belL" 

She  smiled  faintly  at  my  remark.  I 
wonder  how  she  would  have  looked  had 
she  read  the  thought  that  suggested  it. 

"  But  you  zvill  write  to  him,  sir?"  said 
she,  once  more. 

I  laid  my  hand  over  what  anatomists  call 
the  region  of  tlie  heart,  and  tried  to  look 
like  Charles  Edward  in  the  prints.  Mean- 
while, my  patience  was  beginning  to  fail 
me,  and  I  felt  that,  if  the  mystification  were 
to  last  much  longer,  I  should  infallibly 
lose  my  presence  of  mind.  Fortunately, 
the  old  lady  was  so  full  of  her  theme  that 
she  only  asked  to  be  let  talk  away  without 
interruption,  with  many  an  allusion  to  the 
dear  count  and  the  adored  duchess,  and  a 
fervent  hope  that  I  might  be  ultimately 
reconciled  to  them  both — a  wish  which  1 
had  tact  enough  to  perceive  required  the 
most  guarded  reserve  on  my  part. 

"I  know  I  am  indiscreet,  sir,"  said  she, 
at  least;  "  Ijut  you  must  pardon  one  whose 
zeal  outruns  her  reason. " 

And  I  bowed  grandly,  as  I  might  have 
done  in  extending  mercy  to  some  captive 
taken  in  battle. 

"  There  is  but  one  favor  more,  sir,  I  have 
to  beg.'.' 

"  Speak  it,  madam.  As  the  courtier  re- 
marked, if  it  ])e  possible,  it  is  done;  if  im- 
possible, it  shall  be  done." 

"  Well,  sir,  it  is  that  yon  will  not  leave 

us  till  you  hear  from "     She  hesitated 

as  if  afraid  to  say  the  name,  and  then 
added,  "  the  Eue  St.  Georges.  Will  you 
give  me  this  pledge  ?  " 

Now,  though  this  would  have  been,  all 
things  considered,  an  arrangement  very 
like  to  have  lasted  my  life,  I  could  not 
help  hesitating  ere  I  assented,  not  to  say 
that  our  dear  friend  of  the  Rne  St.  Georges, 


whoever  he  was,  might  possibly  not  concui 
in  all  the  delusions  indispcnisable  to  my 
happiness.  I  therefore  demurred— that  is, 
in  legal  acceptance,  I  deferred  assent — as 
though  to  sa}',  "  W^e'll  see." 

"  At  all  events,  sir,  you'll  accompany  us 
to  Como  ?" 

"  You  have  my  pledge  to  that,  madam." 

"  And  meanwhile,  sir,  you  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  better  I  should  continue  to  behave 
towards  you  with  a  cold  and  distant 
reserve. " 

"  Unquestionably." 

"  Rarely  meeting,  seldom  or  never  con- 
versing." 

"I  should  say  never,  madam;  making, 
in  fact,  any  communication  you  may  desire 
to  reach  me  through  the  intervention  of 
that  young  person — I  forget  her  name." 

"■Miss  Herbert,  sir." 

"Exactly;  and  who  appears  gentle  and 
unobtrusive." 

"  She  is  a  gentlewoman  by  birth,  sir," 
said  the  old  lady,  techily. 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  madam,  or  she 
would  not  be  found  in  association  with  you." 

She  curtseyed  deeply  at  the  compliment, 
and  I  bowed  as  low,  and  backing  and  bow- 
ing I  gained  the  door,  dying  with  eager- 
ness to  make  my  escape. 

"W^ill  you  pardon  me,  sir,  if,  after  all 
the  agitation  of  this  meeting,  I  may  not 
feel  equal  to  appear  at  dinner  to-day  ?" 

"Yon  will  charge  that  young  person' 
to  give  news  of  your  health,  however," 
said  I,  insinuating  that  I  ex^DCcted  to  see 
Miss  Herbert. 

"  Certainly,  sir  ;  and  if  it  should  be  your 
pleasure  that  she  should  dine  with  you,  to 
preserve  appearances " 

"  You  are  right,  madam  ;  your  remark 
is  full  of  wisdom.  I  shall  expect  to  meet 
her,"  And  again  I  bowed  low,  and  ere  she 
recovered  from  another  reverential  curtsey, 
I  had  closed  the  door  behind  n^e,  and  was 
half-way  downstairs. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE     MYSTERY     EXPLAINED. 

As  between  the  man  who  achieves  great- 
ness and  him  who  has  greatness  thrust 
upon  him  there  lies  a  whole  world  of  space, 
so  is  there  an  immense  interval  between 
one  who  is  the  object  of  his  own  delusions 
and  him  who  forms  the  subject  of  delusion 
to  others. 

My  reader  may  have  already  noticed  that 
nothing  was  easier  for  me  than  to   lend 
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myself  to  the  idle  current  of  my  fancy. 
Most  men  who  build  "'castles  in  Spain,"  as 
the  old  adage  calls  them,  do  so  purely  to 
astonish  their  friends.  /  indulged  in  these 
architectural  extravagances  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent si)irit.  I  built  my  castle  to  live 
in  it ;  from  foundation  to  roof-tree,  I 
planned  every  detail  of  it  to  suit  my  own 
taste,  and  all  my  study  .was  to  make  it  as 
habitable  and  comfortable  as  I  could.  Ay, 
and  what's  more,  live  in  it  I  did,  though 
very  often  the  tenure  was  a  brief  one  ; 
sometimes  while  breaking  my  egg  at  break- 
fast, som'etimes  as  I  drew  on  my  gloves  to 
walk  out,  and  yet  no  terror  of  a  short  lease 
ever  deterred  me  from  finishing  the  edifice 
in  the  most  expensive  manner.  I  gilded 
my  architraves  and  frescoed  my  ceilings  as 
though  all  were  to  endure  for  centuries  ; 
and  laid  out  the  gardens  and  disposed  the 
parterres  as  though  I  were  to  walk  in  them 
in  my  extreme  old  age.  This  faculty  of 
lending  myself  to  an  illusion  by  no  means 
adhered  to  me  where  the  deception  was 
supplied  by  another ;  from  the  moment 
I  entered  one  of  their  castles,  I  felt  myself 
in  a  strange  house.  I  continually  forgot 
where  the  stairs  were,  wliat  this  gallery 
opened  on,  where  that  corridor  led  to.  No 
use  was  it  to  say,  "  You  are  at  home  here. 
You  are  at  your  own  fireside."  I  knew  and 
felt  that  I  was  not. 

By  this  declaration,  I  mean  my  reader  to 
understand  tiuit,  while  ready  for  any  ex- 
igency of  a  story  devised  by  myself,  I  was 
perfectly  miserable  at  playing  apart  written 
for  me  by  a  friend  ;  nor  was  this  feeling 
diminislied  by  the  thought  that  I  really  did 
not  know  the  person  I  was  believed  to  rep- 
resent ;  nor  had  I  the  very  vaguest  clue  to 
his  antecedents  or  belongings. 

As  1  set  out  in  search  of  Miss  Herbert, 
these  were  the  reflections  I  revolved,  occa- 
sionally asking  myself:  "Is  the  old  lady  at 
all  touched  in  the  upper  story  ?  Is  there 
not  something  private-asylumish  in  these 
wanderings  ?  "  But  still,  apart  from  this 
special  instance,  she  was  a  marvel  of  acute- 
ness  and  good  sense.  I  found  Miss  Herbert 
in  a  little  arbor  at  her  work;  the  newspaper 
on  the  bench  beside  her. 

"  So,"  said  she,  without  looking  up, 
"  you  have  been  making  a  long  visit  upstairs. 
You  found  Mrs.  Keats  very  agreeable,  or  you 
were  so  yourself." 

"  Is  there  anything  wrong  hereabouts  ?  " 
said  I,  touching  my  forehead  with  my 
finger. 

"  Nothing  whatever." 

"No  fancies,  no  delusions  about  certain 
people  ?" 

"None  whatever." 


"  None  of  the  family  suspected  of  any- 
thing odd  or  eccentric  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  have  ever  heard  of.  Why  do 
you  ask  ?  " 

"Well,  it  was  a  mere  fancy,  ])erhaps  on 
my  part ;  but  her  manner  to-day  struck  me 
as  occasionally  strange-^almost  flighty." 

"And  on  what  subject  ?" 

"  I  am  scarcely  at  liberty  to  say  that ;  in 
fact,  I  am  not  at  all  free  to  divulge  it,"  said 
I,  mysteriously,  and  somewhat  gratified  to 
remark  that  1  had  excited  a  most  intense 
curiosity  on  her  part  to  learn  the  subject  of 
our  interview. 

"Oh,  pray  do  not  make  any  imprudent 
revelations  to  me,"  said  she,  pettishly  ; 
"which,  apart  from  the  indiscretion, would 
have  the  singular  demerit  of  affording  me 
not  the  slightest  pleasure.  I  am  not  afflicted 
witlx  the  malady  of  curiosity." 

"  What  a  blessing  to  you  !  Now,  I  am 
the  most  inquisitive  of  mankind.  I  feel 
that  if  I  were  a  clerk  in  a  bank  I'd  spend 
the  day  prying  into  every  one's  account, 
and  learning  the  exact  stj.te  of  his  balance- 
sheet.  If  1  were  employed  in  the  post-office 
no  terror  of  the  law  could  restrain  me  from 
reading  the  letters.  Tell  me  that  any  one 
has  a  secret  in  his  heart,  and  I  feel  I  could 
cut  him  oi)en  to  get  at  it ! " 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  giving  a  flatter- 
ing picture  of  yourself  in  all  this,"  said  she, 
peevishly. 

"I  am  aware  of  that.  Miss  Herbert,  but  I 
am  also  one  of  those  who  do  not  trade 
upon  qualities  they  have  no  pretensions  to." 

She  flushed  a  deep  crimson  at  this,  and 
after  a  moment  said: 

"  Has  it  not  occurred  to  5^011,  sir,  that 
people  who  seldom  meet  except  to  exchange 
ungracious  remarks,  would  show  more 
judgment  by  avoiding  each  other's 
society  ?" 

Oh,  how  my  heart  thrilled  at  this 
pettish  speech!  In  HansGriiter's  "Court- 
ship," he  says:  "  I  knew  she  loved  me,  for 
we  never  met  without  a  quarrel." 

"I  have  thought  of  that,  too.  Miss  Her- 
bert," said  I,  "but  there  are  outward 
observances  to  be  kept  up,  conventionalities 
to  be  respected." 

"  None  of  which,  however,  require  that 
you  should  come  out  and  sit  here  while  I 
a*m  at  my  work,"  said  she,  with  suppressed 
passion. 

"I  came  out  here  to  search  for  the 
newsj)aper,"  said  I,  taking  it  up,  and 
stretching  myself  on  the  grassy  sward  to 
read  at  leisure. 

She  arose  at  once,  and,  gathering  all  the 
articles  of  her  work  into  u  basket,  walked 
away. 
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'•'Don't  let  mc  liunt  you  away,  Miss 
Herbert,"  said  I,  indolently  ;  ''anywhere 
else  will  suit  me  just  as  well.  Pray  don't 
go.'-  But  without  youclisafing  to  litter  a 
Avord  or  even  turn  lier  head,  she  continued 
her  way  towards  the  house. 

"  The  morning,  slie  slap])cd  my  face," 
says  Hans,  "filled  tlic  measure  of  my  bliss, 
for  I  then  saw  she  could  not  control  her 
feelings  for  me."  Tliis  passage  recurred  to 
me  as  I  lay  there,  and  I  hugged  myself  in 
the  thought  that  such  a  moment  of  delight 
might  yet  be  mine.  The  profound  German 
explains  this  sentiment  Avell.  "  With 
women,"  says  lie,  "love  is  like  the  idol- 
Avorship  of  an  Indian  tribe  ;  at  the  moment 
their  hearts  are  bursting  with  devotion, 
they  like  to  cut  and  wound  and  maltreat 
their  god.  With  them,  this  is  the  ecstasy 
of  their  passion." 

I  now  saw  that  tlie  girl  was  in  love  with 
me,  and  tliat  she  did  not  know  it  herself.  I 
take  it  that  the  sciisaiions  of  a  man  who 
suddenly  discovers  that  the  pretty  girl  he 
has  been  admiring  is  captivated  by  his  at- 
tentions, are  very  like  what  a  head  clerk  may 
feel  at  being  sent  for  by  tlie  house  and  be- 
ing informed  that  he  is  now  one  of  the 
firm  !  This  may  seem  a  commercial  formula 
to  employ,  but  it  will  serve  to  show  my 
meaning,  and  as  I  lay  there  on  that  velvet 
turf,  what  a  delicious  A'ision  spread  itself 
around  me  !  At  one  moment  we  were  rich, 
traveling  in  splendor  through  Europe, 
amassing  art-treasures  wherever  we  went, 
and  despoiling  all  the  great  galleries  of 
their  richest  gems.  I  was  the  associate  of 
all  that  was  distinguished  in  literature  and 
science,  and  my  wife  the  chosen  friend  of 
queens  and  princesses.  How  unaffected  we 
were,  how  unspoiled  by  fortune  !  Approach- 
able by  all,  our  graceful  benevolence  seemed 
to  elevate  its  object  and  make  of  the  recipi- 
ent the  benefactor.  What  a  world  of  bliss 
this  vile  dross  men  call  gold  can  scatter  ! 
"There  —  there,  good  people,"  said  I, 
blandly,  waving  my  hand,  "no  illumina- 
tions, no  bonfires — your  happy  faces  are 
the  brightest  of  all  welcomes."  Then  we 
were  suddenly  poor — out  of  caprice  just  to 
see  how  we  should  like  it — and  living  in 
a  little  cottage  under  Snowden,  and  I  was 
writing,  heaven  knows  what,  for  the  peri- 
odicals, and  my  wife  rocking  a  little  urchm 
in  a  cradle,  whom  we  constantly  awoke  by 
kissing,  each  pretending  that  it  was  all  the 
other's  fault,  till  we  ratified  a  peace  in  the 
same  fashion.  Then  I  remembered  the 
night,  never  to  be.  forgotten,  when  I  re- 
ceived my  appointment  as  something  in 
the  antipodes,  and  we  went  up  to  town  to 
thank  tlie  gTcat  man  who  bestowed  it,  and 


he  asked  us  to  dinner,  and  he  was,  I  fancied, 
more  than  jiolite  to  my  wife,  and  I  sulked 
about  it  when  we  got  home,  and  she  petted 
!  and  caressed  me,  and  we  were  better  friends 
than  ever,  and  I  swore  I  would  not  accept 
the  minister's  bounty,  and  we  set  oil  back 
again  to  our  cottage  in  Wales,  and  there 
we  Avere  Avhen  I  came  to  myself  once  more. 
It  is  always  pleasant — at  least  I  have 
ever  felt  it  so,  on  aAvaking  from  a  dream 
or  a  reverie — to  knoAv  that  one  has  borne 
himself  Avell  in  some  imaginary  crisis  of 
difficulty  and  i)eril.  I  like  to  think  that  I 
was  in  no  hurry  to  get  into  the  longboat. 
I  am  glad  I  gave  poor  Dick  that  last  fifty- 
pound  note^ — my  last  in  the  world— and  I 
rejoice  to  remember  that  I  did  not  run 
away  from  that  grizzly  bear,  but  sent  the 
four-pound  ball  right  into  the  middle  of 
his  forehead.  You  feel  in  all  these  that 
the  metal  of  your  nature  has  been  tested, 
and  come  out  pure  gold  ;  at  all  events  1 
did,  and  Avas  very  happy  thereat.  It  was 
not  till  after  some  little  time  that  I  could 
get  myself  clear  out  of  dreamland,  and  back 
to  the  actual  Avorld  of  small  debts  and  dif- 
ficulties, and  then  I  bethought  me  of  the 
ncAvspaper  which  lay,  unread  beside  me. 

I  began  it  noAv,   resoh'ed   to   examine  it 
from  end  to  end,  till  I  discovered  the  pas- 
sage that  alluded  to  me.     It  A\'as  so, far 
pleasant  reading,   that  it  was  novel  and 
original.     A  very  able  leader  set  forth  that 
nothing  could  equal   the    blessings  of  the 
Pope's  rule  at  Kome — no  people  were  so 
happy — so  prosperous — or  so  contented — 
that  all  the  granaries  Avere  full,  and  all  the 
gaols  empty,  and  the  only  persons  of  small 
incomes  in  the  state   were   the   cardinals, 
and  that  they  were  too  heavenly-minded  to 
care  for  it.     After  this,  there  came  some 
touching  anecdotes  of  that  good  man,  tlie' 
late  King  of  Naples.    And  then  there  Avas  a 
letter  from  Frohsdorf,   with  fifteen  francs 
enclosed  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  sub- 
merged by  an  inundation.   There  were  pleas- 
ant little  paragraphs,  too,  about  England, 
and  all  the  money  she  was  spending  to  propa- 
I  gate  infidelity  and  spread  the  slave-trade — 
I  the  tAvo  great  and  especial  objects  of  her 
policy — after  Avhich  came  insults  to  France 
1  and  injustice  to  Ireland.     The  general  tone 
!  of  the  print  Avas  war   with   every  one  but 
I  some  twenty  or  thirty  old  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen living  in  exile  somewhere  in  Bo- 
hemia.    Now  none  of  these  things  touched 
me,  and  I  was  groAving  very  weary  of  my 
search  Avhen  I  lighted  upon  the  following  : 
"We  are  informed,  on  authority  that  we 
!  cannot  question,  that  the  young  C.  de  P.  is 
now  making  the  tour   of    Germany  alone 
'  and  in  disguise,  his  object  being  to  ascertain 
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for  himself  how  the  yarious  relatives  of  his 
house,  on  the  maternal  side,  would  feel  af- 
fected by  any  movement  in  France  to  renew 
his  pretensions.  Strange,  undignified,  and 
ill-advised  as  such  a  step  must  seem,  there 
is  notliing  in  it  at  all  repulsive  to  the  well- 
known  traditions  of  tlie  younger  branch. 
Our  informant  himself  met  the  P.  at  May- 
cncc,  and  speedily  recognized  him,  from 
the  marked  resemblance  ho  bears  to  the 
late  duchess,  his  mother  ;  he  addressed  him 
at  once  by  his  title,  bat  was  met  by  the  cold 
assurance  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  a 
casual  similarity  in  features  had  already  led 
others  into  the  same  error.  The  general — 
for  our  informant  is  an  old  and  honored 
soldier  of  France — confessed  he  was  as- 
tounded at  the  aplomb  and  self-possession 
displayed  by  so  young  a  man  ;  and  although 
their  conversation  lasted  for  neai'ly  an  hour, 
and  ranged  over  a  wide  field,  the  C.  never 
for  an  instant  exposed  himself  to  a  detec- 
tion, nor  offered  tlio  slightest  clue  to  his 
real  rank  and  station.  Indeed,  ho  aifected. 
to  be  Englisli  by  birth,  which  his  great 
facility  in  the  language  enabled  him  to  do. 
"When  ho  quitted  Mayence  it  was  for  Central 
Germany. 

Here  was  the  whole  mystery  revealed, 
and  I  was  no  less  a  person  than  a  royal 
prince — very  like  my  mother,  but  neither 
so  tall  nor  robust  as  my  disiinguished 
father!  "Oh,' Potts!  in  all  the  wildest 
ravings  of  your  most  florid  moments  you 
never  arrived  at  this  !  " 

A  very  strange  thrill  went  through  me  as 
I  finished  this  paragraph.  It  came  this 
wise.  There  is,  in  one  of  Hoffman's  tales, 
the  story  of  a  man  who,  in  a  compact  with 
the  fiend,  acquired  the  power  of  personat- 
ing Avhomsoever  he  jdeased,  but  who,  sated 
at  last  with  the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege, 
and  eager  for  a  new  sensation,  determined 
he  would  try  whether  the  part  of  the  devil 
himself  might  not  be  amusing,  Apparently 
Mephistopheles  won't  stand  Joking,  for  he 
resented  the  liberty  by  depriving  the  trans- 
gressor of  his  identity  forever,  and  made 
him  become  each  instant  whatever  charac- 
ter occurred  to  the  mind  of  him  he  talked  to. 

Though  the  parallel  scarcely  applied,  the 
very  thought  of  it  sent  an  aguish  thrill 
through  me — a  terror  so  great  and  acute 
that  it  was  very  long  before  I  could  turn 
the  medal  round  and  read  on  the  reverse. 
There,  indeed,  was  matter  for  vainglor}'  ! 
"It  was  but  t'other  day,"  thought  I,  "and 
Lord  Keldrum  and  his  friends  fancied  I  was 
their  intimate  acquaintance.  Jack  Bur- 
goyne;  and  though  they  soon  found  out  the 
mistake,  the  error  led  to  an  invitation  to 
dinner,  a  delightful  evening,  and,  alas!  that 


I  should  own,  a  variety  of  consequences, 
some  of  which  proved  less  delightful.  Now, 
however,  fortune  is  in  a  moi-e  amiable 
mood  ;  she  will  have  it  that  I  resemble  a 
prince.  It  is  a  project  which  I  neither  aid 
nor  abet  ;  but  I  am  not  childish  enough  to 
refuse  the  7-6le  any  more  tiian  I  should 
spoil  the  Christmas  revelries  of  a  country- 
house  by  declining  a  part  in  a  tableau,  or 
in  private  theatricals.  I  say,  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  '  Here  is  Potts  !  make 
of  him  what  you  will.  Never  is  he  happier 
than  by  affording  pleasure  to  his  friends.' 
To  what  end,  I  would  ask,  should  I  rob  that 
old  lady  upstairs  at  No.  12,  evidently  a 
widow,  and  with  not  too  many  enjoyments 
to  solace  her  oldage — why  should  I  rob  her 
of  what  she  herself  calls  the  proudest  epi- 
sode in  her  life  ?  Are  not,  as  the  moralists 
tell  us,  all  our  joys  fleeting  ?  Why,  then, 
object  to  this  one  that  it  may  only. last  for 
a  few  days  ?  Let  us  supjjose  it  only  to  en- 
dure throughout  our  journey,  and  the  poor 
old  soul  will  be  so  happy,  never  caring  for  the 
fatigues  of  the  road,  never  fretting  about  the 
inn-keepers'  charges,  but  delighted  to  know 
that  his  royal  highness  enjoys  himself,  and 
sits  over  his  bottle  of  Cliambertin  every 
evening  in  the  garden,  apparently  as  devoid 
of  care  as  though  he  were  a  bagman." 

1  cannot  say  how  it  may  be  with  others, 
but,  for  myself,  I  have  always  experienced 
an  immense  sense  of  relief,  actual  repose, 
whenever  I  personated  somebody  else  ;  I 
felt  as  though  I  had  left  the  man  Potts  at 
home  to  rest  and  refresh  himself,  and  took 
an  airing  as  another  gentleman  ;  just  as  I 
might  have  spared  my  own  paletot  by  put- 
ting on  a  friend's  coat  in  a  thunderstorm. 
Now  I  did  wish  for  a  little  repose,  I  felt  it 
would  be  good  for  me.  As  to  the  sj^ecial 
part  allotted  me,  I  took  it  just  as  an  oblig- 
ing actor  plays  Hamlet  or  the  Cock  to  con- 
venience the  manager.  Mrs.  Keats  likes  it, 
and,  I  rej)eat,  I  do  not  object  to  it. 

It  was  evident  that  the  old  lady  was  not 
going  to  communicate  her  secret  to  her 
companion,  Jmd  this  was  a  great  source-  of 
satisfaction  to  m.e.  Whatever  delusions  I 
threw  around  '  ]\Iiss  Herbert  1  intended 
should  be  lasting.  Tlie  traits  in  which  I 
would  invest  myself  to  lier  eyes,  my  per- 
sonal prowess,  coolness  in  danger,  skill  in 
all  manly  exercises,  together  with  a  large 
range  of  general  gifts  and  acquirements,  I 
meant  to  accomi^any  me  through  all  time, 
and  I  am  a  sufficient  believer  in  magnetism 
to  feel  assured  that  by  imposing  uix)n  her  I 
should  go  no  small  part  of  the  road  to  de- 
ceiving myself  ;  and  that  the  first  stej)  in 
any  gift  is  to  su]i])ose  you  are  eminently 
suited  to  it,  is  a  well-known  and  readily  ac- 
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knowledgcd  nicaxim.  "Women  grow  pretty 
from  looking  in  the  glass  ;  why  should  not 
men  grow  brave  from  consttjntly  contem- 
plating their  own  courage  ? 

"  Yes,  Potts,  be  a  prince,  and  see  how  it 
will  agree  Avith  you  !" 


CHAPTER  XXI 


HOW    I    PLAY    THE    PRINCE. 


i*lRS.  Keats  came  down,  and  our  dinner 
that  day  was  somewhat  formal,  I  don't 
think  any  of  us  felt  quite  at  ease,  and,  for 
my  oAvn  part,  it  was  a  relief  to  me  when 
the  old  lady  asked  my  leave  to  retire  after 
her  coffee.  "  \l  you  should  feel  lonely,  sir, 
and  if  Miss  Herbert's  comjDany  would  prove 
agreeable " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  languidly,  "  that  young 
person  will  find  me  in  the  garden,"  And 
therewith  1  gave  my  orders  for  a  small  table 
under  a  great  Aveeping-ash,  and  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  my  after-dinner  hours,  a 
cool  flask  of  Chambertin,  J  had  time  to  drink 
more  than  tv\'o-thirds  of  my  Burgundy 
before  Miss  Herbert  appeared.  It  was  not 
that  the  hour  hung  heavily  on  me,  or  that 
I  was  not  in  a  mood  of  considerable  enjoy- 
ment, but,  somehow,  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  chafed  and  impatient  at  her  long  de- 
lay. Could  she  possibly  have  remonstrated 
against  the  impropriety  of  being  alone  Avith 
a  young  man  ?  Had  she  heard,  by  any 
mischance,  that  impertinent  phrase  by 
Avhich  1  designated  her  ?  Had  Mrs,  Keats 
herself  resented  the  cool  style  of  my  per- 
mission by  a  counter-order?  "1  Avish  I 
knew  Avhat  detains  her  !  "  cried  I  to  myself, 
just  as  I  heard  her  step  on  the  gravel,  and 
then  saw  her  coming,  in  very  leisurely  fash- 
ion, up  tlie  walk. 

Determined  to  display  an  indifference 
the  3qual  of  her  own,  I  waited  till  she  was 
abT[iost  close  ;  and  then,  rising  languidly,  I 
offered  her  a  chair  with  a  superb  air  of 
Brummelism,  Avhile  I  listlessly  said,  "Won't 
you  take  a  seat  ?  " 

It  Avas  growing  duskish,  but  I  fancied  I 
saw  a  smile  on  her  lip  as  she  sat  down. 

"  May  I  offer  you  a  glass  of  wine  or  a 
cigar  ?"  said  I,  carelessly, 

"  Neither,  thank  you,"  said  she,  Avith 
gravity, 

"  Almost  all  women  of  fashion  smoke, 
nowadays,"  I  resumed,  "  The  Empress 
of  the  French  smokes  this  sort  of  thing 
here  ;  and  the  Queen  of  Bavaria  smokes 
and  chews." 


She  seemed  rebuked  at  this,  and  said 
nothing. 

"  As  for  myself,"  said  I,  "  lam  nothing 
Avithout  tobacco — positively  nothing.  I  re- 
member one  night — it  Avas  the  fourth  sit- 
ting of  the  Congress  at  Paris,  that  Sar- 
dinian fellow,  you  know  his  name,  came 
to  me  and  said — 

"  '  There's  tiiat  confounded  question  of 
the  Danubian  Provinces  coming  on  to-mor- 
row, and  Gortschakoff  is  the  only  one  who 
knows  anything  about  it.  Where  are  we  to 
get  at  anything  like  information  ?' 

"  'When  do  you  Avantit,  count  ?'  said  I, 

"  '  To-morroAv,  by  eleven  at  latest.  There 
must  be  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  to  study 
it  before  the  Congress  meets.' 

"  '  Tell  them  to  bring  in  ten  candles, 
fifty  cigars,  and  tAvo  quires  of  foolscap,'  said 
I,  '  and  let  no  one  pass  this  door  till  I 
ring,'  At  ten  minutes  to  eleven  next 
morning  he  had  in  his  hands  that  memoir 
which  Lord  C,  said  embodied  the  prophetic 
wisdom  of  Edmund  Burke  with  the  prac- 
tical statesmanship  of  tlie  great  Commoner. 
Perhaps  you  have  read  it  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Your  tastes  do  not  probably  incline  to 
affairs  of  state.  If  so,  only  suggest  what 
you'd  like  to  talk  on,  I  am  indifferently 
skilled  in  most  subjects.  Are  you  for  the 
poets  ?  I  am  ready,  from  Dante  to  the 
Bigelow  Papers,  Shall  it  be  arts  ?  I  know 
the  whole  thing  from  Memmling  and  his 
long-nosed  saints,  to  Leech  and  the  Punch- 
ists.  Make  it  antiquities,  agriculture, 
trade,  dress,  the  drama,  conchology,  or 
cock-fighting — I'm  your  man  ;  so  go  in  ; 
and  don't  be  afraid  that  you'll  disconcert 
me," 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  my  fears  Avould 
attach  far  more  naturally  to  my  own  insuf- 
ficiency," 

"  Well,"  said  I,  after  a  pause,  "there's 
something  in  that,  Macaulay  used  to  be 
afraid  of  me.  Whenever  Mrs,  Montagu 
Stanhope  asked  him  to  one  of  her  Wednes- 
day dinners,  he  always  declined  if  I  was  to 
be  there.  You  don't  seem  suri^rised  at 
that  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  she,  in  the  same  quiet, 
grave  fashion. 

"  What's  the  reason,  young  lady,"  said 
I,  somewhat  sternly,  "  that  you  persist  in 
saying  '  sir '  on  every  occasion  that  you  ad- 
dress me  ?  The  ease  of  that  intercourse 
that  should  subsist  between  us  is  marred  by 
this  Americanism.  The  j)leasant  inter- 
change of  thought  loses  the  charming  feat- 
ure of  equality.     How  is  this  ?" 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say,  sir." 

"You  are  not  at  liberty  to  say,  young 
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fady  ?''  said  I,  severely.  ''  Yoa  tell  mc 
distinctly  that  your  manner  towards  mc  is 
based  upon  a  something  which  you  must 
not  reveal  ?" 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  have  too  much 
generosity  to  press  me  on  a  subject  of  which 
I  cannot,  or  ought  not,  to  speak." 

That  fatal  Burgundy  liad  got  into  my 
brains,  wliile  the  i)rincely  delusion  was  up- 
permost ;  and  if  1  had  been  sul^mitted  to 
the  thumbscrew  now,  I  Avould  have  died 
one  of  the  Orleans  family. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  I,  grandly,  "  I 
have  been  fortunately,  or  unfortunately, 
brought  u})  in  a  class  that  never  tolerates 
contradiction.  When  we  ask,  we  feel  that 
we  order." 

"  Oh,  sir,  if  you  but  knew  the  difficulty 
I  am  in " 

"  Take  courage,  my  dear  creature,"  said 
I,  blending  condescension  with  something 
warmer.  ''You  will  at  least  be  reposing 
your  confidence  where  it  will  be  worthily 
bestowed. " 

"  But  I  have  promised — not  exactly,  pro- 
mised— but  Mrs.  Keats  enjoined  mc  im- 
peratively not  to  betray  what  she  revealed 
to  me." 

"  Grracious  powers  !"  cried  I,  "  she  has 
not  surely  communicated  my  secret — she 
has  not  told  you  who  I  am  ?" 

''  No,  sir,  I  assure  you  most  solemnly 
that  she  has  not  ;  but  being  annoyed  by 
what  she  remarked  as  the  freedom  of  my 
manner  towards  you  at  dinner,  the  readi- 
ness with  which  I  replied  to  your  remarks, 
and  what  she  deemed  the  want  of  deference 
I  displayed  for  them,  she  took  me  to  task 
this  evening,  and,  without  intending  it, 
even  before  she  knew,  dropped  certain  ex- 
pressions which  shov/ed  me  that  you  were 
one  of  the  highest  in  rank,  though  it  was 
your  pleasure  to  travel  for  the  moment  in 
this  obscurity  and  disguise.  She  quickly 
perceived  the  indiscretion  she  had  com- 
mitted, and  said,  'Now,  Miss  Herbert, 
that  an  accident  has  put  you  in  possession  of 
certain  circumstances,  which  I  had  neither 
the  will  nor  the  right  to  reveal,  will  you 
do  me  the  inestimable  favor  to  employ  this 
knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  may  not  com- 
promise me  ?'  I  told  her,. of  course,  that  I 
would  ;  and  having  remarked  how  she  oc- 
casionally— inadvertently,  perhaps, — used 
'sir,'  in  addressing  you,  I  deemed  the  imi- 
tation a  safe  one,  while  it  as  constantly 
acted  as  a  sort  of  monitor  over  myself  to 
repress  any  relapse  into  familiarity." 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  all  this,"  said  I, 

taking  her  hand  in  mine,  and  employing 

my  most  insinuating  of  manners  towards 

her.     "  As  it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  I 
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shall  ever  resume  tlie  station  that  once  per- 
tained to  mc  ;  as,  in  fact,  it  may  be  my 
fortune  to  occupy  for  tlie  rest  of  life  an 
humble  and  lowly  condition,  my  amI)ition 
would  have  been  to  draw  towards  mc  in 
that  modest  station  such  sympathies  and 
affections  as  might  attach  to  one  so  circum- 
stanced. My  plan  was  to  assume  an  obscure 
name,  seek  out  some  unfrequented  spot, 
and  there,  with  ^he  love  of  one — one  only— 
solve  the  great  problem,  whether  happiness 
is  not  as  much  the  denizen  of  the  thatched 
cottage  as  of  the  gilded  palace.  The  first 
requirement  of  my  scheme  was  that  my 
j  secret  should  be  in  my  own  keeping.  One 
I  can  steel  his  own  heart  against  vain  regrets 
I  and  longings;  but  one  cannot  secure  him- 
self against  the  influence  of  those  sympa- 
thies which  come  from  without,  the  unwise 
promptings  of  zealous  followers,  the  hopes 
and  wishes  of  t!)ose  wlio  read  your  submis- 
sion as  mere  apathy." 

I  paused  and  sighed;  she  sighed  too,  and 
there  was  a  silence  between  us. 

"Must  slie  not  feel  very  liappy  and  very 
proud,"  thought  I,  "  to  be  sitting  there  on 
the  same  bench  with  a  prince,  her  hand  in 
his,  and  he  pouring  out  all  his  confidence 
in  her  ear  ?  I  cannot  fancy  a  situation 
more  full  of  interest," 

"After  all,  sir,"  said  she,  calmly,  "re- 
member tliat  Mrs.  Keats  alone  knows  your 
secret.  /  have  not  the  vaguest  suspicion 
of  it." 

"And  yet,"  said  I  tenderly,  "  it  is  to  you 
I  would  confide  it;  it  is  in  your  keei)ing  I 
would  wish  to  leave  it;  it  is  from  you  I 
would  ask  counsel  as  to  my  future. 

"  Surely,  sir,  it  is  not  to  such  inexperience 
as  mine  you  would  address  yourself  in  a 
difficulty?" 

"  The  plan  I  v/ould  carry  out  demands 
none  of  that  crafty  argument  called  'know- 
ing the  world.'  All  that  acquaintance  with 
the  by-play  of  life,  its  conventionalities  and 
exactions,  would  be  sadly  out  of  place  in 
an  Alpine  village,  or  a-Tyrolese  dorf,  where 
I  mean  to  pitch  my  tent.  Do  you  not 
think  that  your  interest  might  be  per- 
suaded to  track  me  so  far  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  shall  never  cease  to  follow 
your  steps  with  the  deepest  anxiety." 

"  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  me  to  se- 
cure a  lease  of  that  symi)athy  ?  " 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  o'clock  it  is, 
sir  ?  "  said  she,  very  gravely. 

"Yes,"  said  T,  ratlier  put  out  by  so  sud- 
den a  diversion  ;  "  it  is  a  few  minutes  after 
nine." 

"  Pray  excuse  my  leaving  you,  sir,  but 
Mrs.  Keats  takes  her  tea  at  nine,  and  will 
exjiect  me."-    And,  with  a  very  respectful 
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curtsey,  slie  witlidre\^,  before  I  could  re- 
cover my  astonishment  at  this  abru])t  de- 
parture. 

"  I  trust  that  my  royal  highness  said 
nothing  indiscreet,"  muttered  1  to  myself  ; 
"though,  upon  my  life,  this  hasty  exit 
v/ould  seem  to  imply  it." 


CHAPTER  XXII, 

IKCIDENTS   OF   THE    SECOND    DAY'S   JOURXEY. 

We  continued  our  journey  the  next 
morning,  but  it  was  not  without  consider- 
able difhculty  that  I  succeeded  in  main- 
taining my  former  place  in  the  cabriolet. 
That  stupid  old  woman  fancied  that  princes 
vrere  born  to  be  bored,  and  suggested  ac- 
cordingly that  I  should  travel  inside  with 
her,  leaving  the  macaw  and  the  toy  ter- 
riers to  keep  company  with  Miss  Herbert. 
It  was  only  by  insisting  on  an  outside 
place  as  a  measure  of  health  that  I  at  last 
prevailed,  telling  her  that  Dr.  Corvisart 
was  peremptory  on  two  points  regarding 
me.  '■■' Let  him,"  said  he,  "  have  abund- 
anc(3  of  fresh  air,  and  never  be  without 
some  young  companion." 

And  so  wo  were  again  in  our  little  leath- 
ern tent,  high  up  in  the  fresh  breezy  at- 
mosphere, above  dusty  roads,  and  with  a 
glorious  view  over  that  lovely  country  that 
forms  the  approach  to  the  Black  Forest. 
Tlie  road  was  hilly,  and  the  carriage-way  a 
heavy  one,  but  we  had  six  horses  who  trot- 
tod  along  briskly,  shaking  their  merry 
bells,  and  flourishing  their  scarlet  tassels, 
while  the  postilions  cracked  their  whips  or 
broke  out  into  occasional  bugle  perform- 
ances, principally  intended  to  announce  to 
the  passing  peasants  that  we  were  very 
gfeat  folk,  and  well  able  to  pay  for  all  tlie 
noise  we  required. 

I  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  my  enjoy- 
ment in  thus  vfhirling  along  at  some  ten 
miles  the  hour,  remembering  how  that 
great  sage,  Dr.  Johnson,  had  confessed  to  a 
like  pleasure,  and,  animated  by  the  inspirit- 
ing air  and  the  lovely  landscape,  could  not 
help  asking  Miss  Herbert  if  she  did  not  feel 
it  "very  jolly." 

She  assented  with  a  sort  of  constrained 
courtesy  that  by  no  means  responded  to 
the  warmth  of  my  own  sensations,  and  I 
felt  vexed  and  chafed  accordingly. 

"  Perhaps  you  prefer  traveling  inside  ?  " 
said  I,  with  some  pique. 

"No;  sir." 

"Perhaps  you  dislike  traveling  alto- 
gether ?  " 


"No,  sir." 

"  Perha])s "     But  I  checked  myself 

— and   with  a  somewhat  stiff  air,   I  said, 
"  Would  you  like  a  book  ?  " 

"  If  it  would  not  be  rude  to  read,  sir, 
while  you " 

"  Oh,  not  at  all.  Never  mind  me,  I 
have  more  tlian  enough  to  think  of.  Here' 
are  some  things  by  Dumas  and  Paul  Feval, 
and  some  guide-book  trash."  And  with 
that  I  handed  her  several  volumes,  and 
sank  back  into  my  corner  i:i  sulky  isola- 
tion. 

Here  was  a  change  !  Ten  minutes  ago 
all  nature  smiled  on  me:  from  the  lark  in 
the  high  heavens  to  the  chirping  grass- 
hopper in  the  tall  maize-fiold,  it  was  one 
song  of  joy  and  gladness.  The  very  clouds 
as  they  sv/ept  past  threw  new  and  varied 
light  over  the  scene,  as  though  to  show 
fresh  effects  of  beauty  on  the  landscape — 
the  streams  went  by  in  circling  eddies,  like 
smiles  upon  a  lovely  face — and  now  all  was 
sad  and  crape-covered !  ' '  What  bas  v/rought 
this  .dreary  change?"  tliought  I.  "Is  it 
possible  that  the  cold  looks  of  a  young 
woman — good-looking,  I  grant,  but  no  reg- 
ular downright  beauty  after  all — can  have 
altered  the  aspect  of  the  whole  world  to 
you?  Are  you  so  poor  a  creature  in  your- 
self, Potts,  so  beggared  in  your  own  re- 
sources, so  barren  in  all  the  appliances  of 
thought  and  reflection,  that  if  your  com- 
panion, whoever  she  or  he  may  be,  sulk, 
you  must  needs  reflect  the  humor?  Are  you 
nothing  but  the  mirror  that  displays  what 
is  placed  before  it?" 

I  set  myself  deliberately  to  scan  the  pro- 
file beside  me  ;  her  black  veil,  drawn  down 
on  tlic  side  farthest  from  me,  formed  a  sort 
of  back-ground,  which  displayed  her  pale 
features  more  distinctly.  All  about  the 
brow  and  orbit'  was  beautifully  regular,  but 
the  mouth  was,  I  fancied,  severe.  There 
was  a  slight  retraction  of  the  upper  lip 
that  seemed  to  imply  over-firmness,  and 
then  the  chin  was  deeply  indented — "  & 
sign,"  Lavater  says,  "  of  those  who  have  a 
will  of  their  own."  "Potts,"  thought  I, 
"she'd  rule  you — that's  a  nature  would 
speedily  master  yours.  I  don't  think 
there's  any  softness  either,  any  of  that 
yielding  gentleness  there,  that  makes  the 
poetry  of  womanhood  ;  besides,  I  suspect 
she's  worldly — those  sharply-cut  nostrils 
are  very  worldly  !  She  is,  in  fact" — and 
here  I  unconsciously  uttered  my  thoughts 
aloud — "  she  is,  in  fact,  one  to  say,  '  Potts, 
how  much  have  you  got  a-year?  Let  us 
have  it  in  figures.'" 

"  So  you  are  still  ruminating  over  the 
life  of  that  interesting  creature,"  said  she, 
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lap'ng  down  her  book  to  laugh  ;  "and  shall 
I  confess,  I  lay  awake  half  the  night 
inventing  incidents  and  imagining  situa- 
tions for  him." 

''  For  whom  ?  "  said  I,  innocently. 
"  For  Potts,  of  course.  I  cannot  get 
nim  out  .of  my  head  such  as  I  first  fancied 
he  mig;ht  be,  and  I  see  now,  by  your  un- 
conscious allusion  to  him,  that  he  has  his 
place  in  your  imagination  also." 

"  Yon  mistake.  Miss  Herl^ert — it  least 
you  very  much  misapprehend  my  concep- 
tion of  that  character.  The  Potts  family 
has  a  high  historic  tradition.  Sir  Oon- 
stantine  Potts  was  cup-bearer  to  Henry  II., 
and  I  really  see  no  reason  why  ridicule 
should  attach  to  one  who  may  be,  most 
probably,  his  descendant." 

"I'm  very  sorry,  sir,  if  I  should  have 
dared  to  differ  with  you  ;  but  when  I 
heard  the  name  first,  and  in  connection 
with  two  such  names  as  Algernon  Sydney, 
and  when  I  thought  by  Avhat  strange 
accident   did  they  ever  meet  in  the   one 

person " 

"You  are  very  young,  Miss  Herbert, 
and  tlierefore  not  removed  from  the  cate- 
gory of  the  teachable,"  said  I.  with  a  ,grand 
didactic  look.  "  Let  me  guard  you,  there- 
fore, agciinst  the  levity  of  chance  infer- 
ences. What  would  you  say  if  a  person 
named  Potts  were  to  make  the  offer  of  his 
hand  ?  I  mean,  if  he  were  a  man  in  all 
respects  acceptable,  a  gentleman  capti- 
vating in  manner  and  address,  agreeable  in 
person,  graceful  and  accomi^lished — Avhat 
would  you  reply  to  his  advances  ?  " 

"  Really,  sir,  I  am  shocked  to  think  of 
the  humble  opinion  I  may  be  conveying  of 
my  sense  and  judgment,  but  I'm  afraid  I 
should  tell  him  it  is  im])ossiblc  I  could  ever 
permit  myself  to  be  called  Mrs.  Potts." 

"  But,  in  heaven's  name,  why  ? — I  ask 
you  why  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir  !  don't  be  angry  with  me  ;  it 
surely  does  not  deserve  such  a  penalty ; 
at  the  worst,  it  is  a  mere  caprice  on  my 
part," 

"  I  am  not  angry,  young  lady,  I  am 
simply  provoked  ;  I  am  annoyed  to  think 
that  a  prejudice  so  unworthy  of  you 
should  exercise  such  a  control  over  your 
judgment." 

"  I  am  quite  ashamed,  sir,  to  have  been 
the  occasion  of  'so  much  disj^jleasure  to  you. 
I  hope  and  trust  you  will  ascribe  it  to 
my  ignorance  of  life  in  the  world." 

"  If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  yourself. 
Miss  Herbert,  I  have  no  more  to  say,"  said 
I,  taking  up  a  book,  and  pretending  to 
read,  while  I  felt  such  a  disgust  with  my- 
self, that  if  I  hadn't  been  strapped  up  with 


a  leather  apron  up  to  my  chin,  I  think 
I  should  have  thrown  myself  headlong 
down  and  let  the  wheel  pass  over  me. 
"  What  is  it.  Potts,  that  is  corrupting  and 
destroying  the  natnrally  fine  and  noble 
nature  you  are  certainly  endowed  with  ?  Is 
it  this  confounded  elevation  to  princely 
rank  ^  If  you  were  not  a  royal  highness'^ 
would  you  have  dared  to  utter  such  cruel- 
ties as  these  ?  Would  you,  in  your  most 
most  savage  of  moods,  have  presumed  to 
make  that  pale  cheek  paler,  and  forced 
a  tear-drop  into  that  liquid  eye  ?  I  always 
used  to  think  that  the  greatest  effort  of  a 
man  was  to  keep  him  on  a  level  with  those 
born  above  him.  I  now  find  it  is  far 
harder  to  stoop  than  to  stand  on  tip-toe. 
Such  a  pain  in  the  back  comes  of  always 
bending,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  do  'it 
gracefully  !" 

I  was  positively  dying  to  be  what  the 
French  call  hon  prhice,  and  yet  I  didn't 
know  how  to  set  about  it.  I  could  not 
take  off'  one  of  my  decorations — a  cross,  or 
a  ribbon — for  I  had  none  ;  nor  give  it, 
because  she,  being  a  woman,  couldn't  wear 
it.  I  couldn't  make  her  one  of  the  court 
ladies,  for  there  was  no  court ;  and  yet.it 
was  clear  something  should  be  done,  if  one 
only  knew  what  it  was.  "  I  suppose  now," 
said  I  to  myself,  "a  real  E.H.  would 
see  his  way  here  at  once  ;  the  right  thing 
to  do,  the  exact  expression  to  use  would 
occur  as  naturally  to  his  mind  as  all  this 
embarrassment  presents  itsolf  to  mine. 
'  Whenever  your  head  cannot  guide  you,' 
says  a  Sjjanish  proverb,  '  ask  your  heart ; ' 
and  so  I  did,  and  my  heart  spoke  thus  : 
'  Tell  her.  Potts,  who  you  are,  and  what  ; 
say  to  ber,  "  Listen,  young  lady,  to  the 
words  of  truth  from  one  who  could  tell  you 
far  more  glibly,  far  more  freely,  and"^far 
more  willingly,  a  whole  bushel  of  lies;  It 
will  sit  light  on  his  heart  that  he  deceives 
the  old  lady  inside,  but  you  he  cannot,  will 
not  deceive.  Do  not  deem  the  sacrifice  a 
light  one  ;  it  cost  St.  George  far  less  to  go 
out  dragon-hunting  than  it  costs  me  to  slay 
this  small  monster  v/ho  ever  jorompts  me  to 
feats  of  fancy. "  '  " 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  be  troublesome,  sir, 
but  as  we  change  horses  here,  I  will  ask 
you  to  assist  me  to  alight;  the  weather 
looks  very  threatening,  and  some  drops  of 
rain  have  already  fallen." 

These  words  roused  me  from  my  reverie 
to  action,  and  I  got  down,  not  very  dexter- 
ously either,  for  I  slipped,  and  made  the 
postilion  laugh,  and  then  I  helped  her,  wiio 
accomplished  the  descent  so  neatly,  so 
gracefully,  showing  the  least  ])ortion  of 
such  an  ankle,  and  accidentally  giving  me 
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snch  a  squeeze  of  the  hand!  Tlie  next  mo- 
ment she  was  lost  to  me,  the  chinking  steps 
were  dr:iwn  up,  the  harsh  door  banged  to, 
and  I  was  alone — all  alone  in  the  world. 

Like  a  sulky  eagle,  sick  of  the  world,  I 
climbed  up  to  my  eyrie.  I  no  longer 
wished  for  sunshine  or  scenery,  nay,  I  was 
glad  to  see  the  ])ostboys  i)ut  on  their  -over- 
coats and  prepare  for  a  regular  down-pour. 
I  liked  to  think  there  are  some  worse  off 
than  even  Potts.  In  half  an  hour  theii  yj'iW 
be  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  I'll  not  feel  a 
drop  of  it! 

Tlie  little  glass  slide  at  my  back  was  now 
withdrawn,  and  Miss  Herbert's  pale,  sweet 
face  appeared  at  it.  She  was  saying  that 
Mrs.  Keats  urgently  entreated  I  would 
come  inside,  thtit  she  was  so  uneasy  at  my 
being  exposed  to  such  a  storm. 

I  refused,  and  was  about  to  enter  into  an 
account  of  my  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  when 
the  slide  was  closed  and  my  listener  lost 
to  me. 

"  Is  it  possible.  Potts,"  said  I,  "that  she 
has  detected  this  turn  of  yours  for  the 
imaginative  line,  and  that  she  will  not  en- 
courage it,  e^en  tacitly?  Has  she  said, 
'  There  is  a  young  man  of  genius,  gifted 
marvelously  with  the  richest  qualities,  and 
yet  such  is  the  exuberance  of  liis  fancy  that 
he  is  positively  its  slave,  Not  content  to 
let  him  Avalk  the  earth  like  other  men,  she 
attaches  wings  to  him,  and  carries  him  ofE 
into  the  upper  air.  I  will  'endeavor,  how- 
ever hard  tha  task,  to  clip  his  feathers  and 
bring  him  back  to  the  common  haunts 
of  men,'  Try  it,  fair  enchantress — try 
it!" 

The  rain  was  now  coming  down  in  tor- 
rents, and  with  such  swooping  gusts  of 
wind,  that  I  was  forced  to  fasten  the 
leatlier  curtain  in  front  of  me,  and  sit  in 
utter  darkness,  denied  even  the  passing 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  drenched  postboys 
bobbing  up  and  down  on  the  wet  saddles. 
I  grew  moody  and  sad.  Every  blue  devil 
of  my  acquaintance  came  to  jiay  his  visit  to 
me,  and  brought  a  few  more  of  his  private 
friends.  I  bethought  me  that  I  was  hourly 
traveling  away  further  and  further  from 
my  home;  that  all  this  long  road  must 
surely  be  retraced  one  day  or  other,  though 
not  in  a  carriage  and  post,  but  probably  in 
a  one-horse  cart,  with  a  mounted  gendarme 
on  either  side  of  it,  and  a  string  to  my  two 
vv'rists  in  their  bridle  hands.  I  thought  of 
that  vulgar  herd  of  mankind  so  ready  to 
weep  over  a  romance,  and  yet  send  the  man 
who  acts  one  to  a  penal  settlement.  I 
thought  how  I  should  be  described  as  the 
artful  knave,  the  accomplished  sv.'indler. 
As  if  I  v/as  the  first  man  who  ever  took  an 


exaggerated  estimate  of  his  own  merits! 
Go  into  tlie  House  of  Commons,  visit  the 
National  Gallery,  dine  at  the  bar  or  a  mili- 
tary mess,  frequent,  in  one  word,  any  of 
the  haunts  of  men,  and  with  what  pieces 
imur  servir  a  Vhistoire  of  self-deception 
will  you  come  back  loaded! 

The  sliding  window  at  my  back  was  again 
drawn  aside,  and  I  heard  Miss  Herbert's 
voice : 

"^  If  I  am  not  giving  you  too  much 
trouble,  sir,  would  you  kindly  .see  if  I  have 
not  di-o})])ed  a  bracelet — a  small  jet  bracelet 
— in  the  coupe?" 

'•'  I'm  in  the  dark  here,  but  I'll  do  my 
best  to  find  it," 

'•'We  are  very  nearly  so  too,"  said  she; 
"  and  Mrs,  Keats  is  fast  asleep,  quite  un- 
mindful'of  the  thunder." 

With  some  struggling  I  managed  to  get 

down  on.  my  knees,  and  was  soon  engaged. 

in  a  very  vigorous  search.     To  aid  me,  I 

1  lighted  a  lucifer  match,  and  by  its  fiick- 

i  ering  glare  I  sav/  right  in  front  of  me  that 

i  beautiful  pale  face,  enclosed  as  it  were  in 

;  a  frame  by  the  little  window.     She  blushed 

i  at  the  fixedness  of  my  gaze,  for  I  utterly 

forgot  myself  in  my  admiration,  and  stared 

as  though   at  a  picture.     My  match  went 

out,  and  I  lit  another,     Alas!  there  she  was 

still,  and  I  could  not  force  myself  to  turn 

I  away,  but  gazed  on  in  rapture. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  give  you  this  trouble,  sir," 

said  she,  in  some  confusion,     "  Pray  never 

I  mind  it.     It  will  doubtless  be  found  this 

evening  when  we  arrive," 

I      Another  lucifer,   and  now  I  pretended 

j  to  be  in  most  eager  pursuit  ;  but  somehow 

[  my  eyes  would  look  up  and  rest  upon  her 

sweet  countenance," 

"A  diamond  bracelet,  you  said  ?"  mut- 
j  tered  I,  not  knowing  what  I  was  saying, 

"No,    sir,   mere   jet,  and    of   no   value 

whatever,  save  to  myself,     I  am  really  dis- 

!  tressed  at  all  the  inconvenience  I  have  oc- 

I  casioned  you,     I  entreat  you  to  think  no 

j  more  of  it," 

i      My    match    was    out    and    I    had    not 

I  another,      "  Was  ever   a   man   robbed   of 

such  ecstasy  for  a  mere  pennyworth  of  stick 

and  a  little  sulphur  ?     0  fortune  !  is  not 

this  downright  cruelty  ?  " 

j      As  I  mumbled  my  complaints,  I  searched 

!  away  with  an  honest  zeal,  patting  the  cush- 

I  ions  all  over,  and  poking  away  into  most 

inscrutable  pockets  and  recesses,  while  she, 

i  in  a  most  beseeching  tone,  apologized  for 

'  her  request  and  besought  me  to  forget  it. 

j      "Found!  found!"  cried  I,  in  true  de- 

j  light,  as  I  chanced  upon  the  treasure  at 

my  feet. 

i      "  Oh,  sir,  you  have  made  me  so  haypy. 
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and  I  am  so  much  obliged,  and  so  grateful 
to  you  ! " 

"Not  another  word,  I  beseech  you," 
whispered  I;  "you  are  actually  turning 
my  head  with  ecstasy.  Give  me  your  hand, 
let  me  clasp  it  on  your  arm,  and  I  am  re- 
paid." 

"  Will  you  kindly  pass  it  to  me,  sir, 
through  the  window  ?  "  said  she,  timidly. 

"Ah!"  cried  I,  in  anguisli^  "your 
gratitude  has  been  very  fleeting." 

She  muttered  something  1  could  not 
catch,  but  I  heard  the  rustle  of  her  sleeve 
against  the  window-frame,  and  dark  as  it 
was,  pitch-dark,  I  knew  her  hand  Avas  close 
to  me.  Opeuiug  the  bracelet,  I  passed  it 
round  her  wrist  as  reverently  as  though  it 
were  the  arm  of  a  queen  of  Spain,  one 
touch  of  whom  is  high-treason.  I  trembled 
so,  that  it  was  some  seconds  before  I  could 
make  the  clasp  meet.  This  done,  I  felt 
she  was  withdrawing  her  hand,  when,  with 
something  like-  that  headlong  impulse  by 
which  men  set  their  lives  on  one  chance,  I 
seized  the  fingers  in  my  grasp,  and  im- 
planted two  rapturous  kisses  on  them.  She 
snatched  her  hand  h:jstily  away,  closed  the 
window  with  a  sharp  bang,  and  I  was  alone 
once  more  in  my  darkness,  but  in  sucli  a 
flutter  of  blissful  delight  that  even  the  last 
reproving  gesture  could  scarcely  pain  me. 
It  mattered  little  to  me  that  day  that  the 
lightning  felled  a  great  pine  and  threw  it 
across  the  road,  that  tlie  torrents  were  so 
swollen  that  we  only  could  pass  them  with 
crowds  of  peasants  aroiind  the  carriage 
with  ropes  and  poles  to  secure  it,  that  four 
oxen  were  harnessed  in  front  of  our  leaders 
to  enable  us  to  meet  the  hurricane,  or  that 
the  postboys  were  paid  treble  their  usual 
fare  for  all  their  perils  to  life  and  limb. 
I  cared  for  none  of  these.  Enough  for  me 
that,  on  this  day,  I  can  say  with  Schiller, 

"  Ich  habe  genossen  das  irdisehe  Gliick, 
Ich  habe  gelebt  und  geliebt  1 " 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

JEALOUSY   UNSUPPORTED   BY   COURAGE. 

We  arrived  at  a  small  inn  on  the  borders 
of  the  Titi-see  at  nightfall;  and  though  the 
rain  continued  to  come  down  unceasingly, 
and  huge  masses  of  cloud  hung  half  way 
down  the  mountain,  I  could  see  that  tlie 
spot  was  highly  picturesque  and  romantic. 
Before  I  could  descend  from  my  lofty  emi- 
nence, so  strapped  and  buttoned  and  buckled 
up  was  I,  the  ladies  had  time  to  get  out 


and  reach  their  rooms.  When  I  asked  to 
be  shown  mine,  the  landlord,  in  a  very  free- 
and-easy  tone,  told  me  that  there  was 
nothing  for  me  but  a  double-bedded  room, 
which  I  must  share  with  another  traveler. 
I  scouted  this  proposition  at  once  with  a 
degree  of  force  and,  indeed,  of  violence, 
tluit  I  fancied  must  prove  irresistible;  but 
the  stupid  German,  armed  with  native  im- 
passiveness,  simply  said,  "  Take  it  or  leave 
it,  it's  nothing  to  me,"  and  left  me  to  look 
after  his  business.  I  stormed  and  fumed. 
I  asked  the  chambermaid  if  she  kncAv  who 
I  was,  and  sent  for  the  hausknecht  to  tell 
him  that  all  Europe  should  ring  with  this 
indignity.  I  more  than  hinted  that  the 
landlord  had  sealed  his  own  doom,  and  that 
his  miserable  cabaret  had  seen  its  last  days 
of  prosperity. 

I  asked  next,  where  was  the  Jew  pedlar? 
I  felt  certain  he  was  a  fellow  with  pencil- 
cases  and  ]:>ipe-heads,  who  owned  the  other 
half  of  the  territory.  Could  he  not  be 
bought  u])?  He  would  surely  sleep  m  the 
cow-house,  if  it  were  too  wet  to  go  up  a 
tree! 

Franc^ois  came  to  inform  me  that  he  was 
out  fishing;  that  he  fished  all  day,  and  only 
came  home  after  dark;  his  man  had  told 
him  so  much. 

"  His  man?  Why,  has  he  a  servant?" 
asked  I. 

"  He's  not  exactly  like  a  servant,  sir;  but 
a  sort  of  peasant  with  a  green  jacket  and  a 
tall  hat  and  leather  gaiters,  likeaTyrolese." 

"  Strolling  actors,  I'll  be  sworn,"  mut- 
tered I;  "fellows  taking  a  week's  holiday 
on  their  way  to  a  new  engagement.  How 
long  have  they  been  here?" 

"  Came  on  Monday  last  in  the  diligence, 
and  are  to  remain  till  the  twentieth ; 
two  florins  a-day  they  give  for  everything." 

"  What  nation  are  they?" 

"  Germans,  sir,  regular  Germans;  never 
a  pipe  out  of  their  moutlis,  master  and 
man.  I  learned  all  this  from  his  servant, 
for  they  have  put  up  a  bed  for  me  in  his 
room." 

A  sudden  thought  now  struck  me  : 
*'  Why  should  not  Fran(;ois  give  up  his  bed 
to  this  stranger,  and  occupy  the  one  in  my 
room?"  This  arrangement  would  suit  me 
better,  and  it  ought  to  be  all  the  same  to 
Hamlet  or  Goetz,  or  whatever  he  was. 
"  Just  lounge  about  the  door,  Fran(;ois," 
said  I,  "  till  he  comes  back;  and  when  you 
see  him,  open  the  tiling  to  him,  civilly,  of 
course;  and  if  a  croAvn  piece,  or  even  two, 
will  help  the  negotiation,  slip  it  slyly  into 
his  liand.     You  understand?" 

Fran<;ois  Avinked  like  a  man  who  had 
corrupted  custom-house  officers  in  his  time, 
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bigger 


fiiuetionarics  at  a 


and  even  bribed 
pinch. 

''  If  he's  in  trade,  you  know,  Francois, 
just  hint  that  if  he  sends  in  liis  pack  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  tlio  hidies  miglit 
possibly  take  a  fancy  to  something."' 

Anotlier  wink. 

"  And  throw  out  —  vaguely,  of  course, 
yery  vaguely  —  that  we  are  swells,  but  in 
strict  incog." 

A  great  scoundrel  was  Francois;  he  was 
a  Swiss,  and  could  cheat  any  one,  and,  like 
a  regular  rogue,  never  happier  than  when 
yon  gave  him  a  mission  of  deceit  or  du- 
plicity. In  a  word,  when  I  gave  him  his 
instructions,  I  regarded  the  negotiation  as 
though  it  were  completed,and  no w  addressed 
myself  to  the  task  of  looking  after  our 
supper,  which,  with  national  obstinacy,  the 
landlord  declared  could  not  be  ready  before 
nine  o'clock.  As  usual,  Mrs.  Keats  had 
gone  to  bed  immediately  on  arriving;  but 
when  sending  me  a  "good  night"  by  her 
maid,  she  added,  "  that  whenever  supper 
was'  served.  Miss  Herbert  would  come 
down." 

"We  had  no  sitting-room  save  the  com- 
mon room  of  the  inn,  a  long,  low-ceilinged, 
dreary  chamber,  with  a  huge  green-tile 
stove  in  one  corner,  and  down  the  center  a 
great  oak  table,  which  might  have  seiwed 
about  forty  guests.  At  one  end  of  this 
three  covers  were  laid  for  us,  the  napkins 
enclosed  in  bone  circlets,  and  the  salt  in 
great  leaden  receptacles — like  big  ink  bot- 
tles—a very  ancient  brass  lamp  giving  its 
dim  radiance  over  all.  It  was  wearisome 
to  sit  down  on  the  straight-backed  wooden 
chairs,  and  not  less  irksome  to  walk  on  the 
gritty,  sanded  floor,  and  so  I  lounged  in  one 
of  the  windows  and  watched  the  rain.  As 
I  looked  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  with  a 
fishing-basket  and  rod  on  his  shoulder  ap- 
proaching the  house.  I  guessed  at  once  it 
was  our  stranger,  and,  opening  the  window 
a  few  inches,  I  listened  to  hear  the  dialogue 
between  him  and  Fran9ois.  The  window 
was  enclosed  in  the  same  porch  as  the  door, 
so  that  I  could  hear  a  good  deal  of  what 
passed.  Frangois  accosted  him  familiarly, 
questioned  him  as  to  iiis  sport,  and  the  size 
of  the  fish  he  had  taken.  I  could  not  hear 
the  reply,  but  I  remarked  that  tlie  stranger 
emptied  his  basket,  and  was  dispatching  the 
contents  in  different  directions  ;  some  were 
for  the  cure,  and  some  for  the  postmaster, 
some  for  the  brigadier  of  the  gendarmerie, 
and  one  large  trout  for  the  miller's  daugh- 
ter. 

"  A  good-looking  wench,  I'll  be  sworn," 
said  Fran9ois,  as  he  heard  the  message  de- 
livered. 


Again  the  stranger  said  something,  and 
I  thought,  from  the  tone,  angrily,  and 
Fi-angois  responded  ;  and  then  1  saw  them 
walk  a])art  for  a  few  seconds,  during  wiiich 
Francois  seemed  to  have  all  the  talk  to  him- 
self— a  good  omen,  as  it  a])peared  to  me, 
of  success,-  and  a  sure  warranty  that  tlie 
treaty  was  signed.  Fran9ois,  however,  did 
not  come  to  report  progress,  and  so  I  closed 
the  window  and  sat  down. 

*'  So  you  have  got  company  to-night. 
Master  Lutlwig  ?  "  said  the  stranger,  as  he 
entered,  followed  by  the  host,  who  speedily 
seemed  to  whisper  that  one  of  the  arrivals 
was  then  before  him.  The  stranger  bowed 
stiffly,  but  courteously  to  me,  which  I  re- 
turned not  less  haughtily  ;  and  I  now  saw 
that  he  was  a  man  about  thirty-five,  but 
much  freckled,  with  a  light-brown  beard 
and  mustache.  On  the  whole,  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  with  a  very  upright  car- 
riage, and  something  of  a  cavalry  soldier  in 
the  swing  of  his  gait. 

"  Would  you  like  it  at  once,  Herr  Graf  ?" 
said  the  host,  obsequiously. 

"  Oh,  he's  a  count,  is  he  ?"  said  I,  with 
a  sneer  to  myself.  "  These  countshijis  go 
a  short  way  with  inc." 

"  You  had  better  consult  your  other 
guests  ;  /  am  ready  when  they  are,"  said  the 
stranger. 

Now,  though  the  speech  was  polite,  and 
even  considerate,  I  lost  sight  of  the  cour- 
tesy in  thinking  that  it  implied  we  were 
about  to  sup  in  common,  and  that  the  third 
cover  was  meant  for  him. 

"I  say,  landlord,"  said  I,  **you  don't 
intend  to  tell  me  that  you* have  no  luivate 
sitting-room,  but  that  ladies  of  condition 
must  needs  come  down  and  sup  here  with  " 
— I  was  going  to  sny,  "heaven  knows 
who  ;  "  but  I  halted  and  said — "  with  the 
general  comjoany  ?  " 

'"'  That,  or  nothing  !  "  was  the  sturdy  re- 
sponse. "  The  guests  in  this  house  eat  here, 
or  don't  eat  at  all ;  eh,  Herr  Graf  ?  " 

"  Well,  so  far  as  my  experience  •goes,  I 
can  corroborate  you,"  said  the  stranger, 
laughing.  "  Though,  you  may  remember, 
I  have  often  counseled  you  to  make  some 
change." 

"  That  you  have  ;  but  I  don't  want  to  be 
better  than  my  father  and  my  grandfather  ; 
and  the  Archduke  Charles  stopped  here  in 
their  time,  and  never  quarreled  with  his 
treatment." 

I  told  the  landlord  to  apprise  the  young 
lady  whenever  supper  was   ready,    and  I 
walked   to  a  distant  part  of  the  room  and 
■\  sat  down. 

In  about  two  minutes  after  Miss  Herbert 
appeared,  and  the  suj^per    was  served  at 
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once.  I  had  not  met  lier  since  tlic  incident 
of  the  bracelet,  and  I  was  sliocked  to  see 
how  cold  she  was  in  her  manner,  and  how 
resolute  in  repelling  the  most  harmless  fa- 
miliarity towards  her. 

1  wanted  to  ex])lain  to  her  that  it  was 
through  no  fault  of  mine  we  were  to  haye 
the  company  of  that  odious  stranger,  that 
it  was  one  of  the  disagreeables  of  these  way- 
side hostels,  and  to  be  borne  with  patience, 
and  that  though  he  was  a  stage-player,  or  a 
sergeant  of  dragoons,  he  was  reasonably 
well-bred  and  quiet.  1  did  contrive  to  mum- 
ble out  some  of  this  explanation,  but,  in- 
stead of  attending  to  it,  I  saw  her  eyes 
following  the  stranger,  who  had  just  draped 
a  large  riding-cloak  over  a  clothes-horse  be- 
hind her  chair,  to  serve  as  a  screen.  Thanks 
are  all  very  well,  but  I'm  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  gratitude  requires  such  a  sweet 
glance  as  that,  not  to  mention  that  I  saw 
the  expression  in  her  eyes  for  the  first  time. 

I  thought  the  soup  would  choke  me.  I 
almost  hoped  it  might.  Othello  was  a  mild 
case  of  jealousy  com])ared  to  me,  and  I  felt 
that  strangling  would  not  half  glut  my 
vengeance.  And  how  they  talked  ! — he 
complimenting  her  on  her  accent,  and  she 
telling  him  how  her  first  governess  was  a 
Hanoverian  from  Celle,  where  they  are  all 
such  purists.  There  v/as  nothing  they  did  not 
discuss  in  those  detestable  gutturals,  and 
as  glibly  as  if  it  had  been  a  language  meet 
for  human  lips.  I  could  not  eat  a  mouthful, 
but  I  drank  and  watched  them.  The  fellow 
was  not  long  in  betraying  himself  :  he  was 
soon  deep  in  the  drama.  He  knew  every 
play  of  Schiller  by  heart,  and  quoted  the 
Walleustein,  the  Kobbers,  Don  Carlos,  and 
Maria  Stuart  at  will ;  so,  too,  was  he 
familiar  with  Goethe  and  Lossing.  Ho  had 
all  the  swinging  intonation  of  the  boards, 
and  declaimed  so  very  professionally  that, 
as  he  concluded  a  passage,  I  cried  out, 
without  knowing  it — 

*'  Take  that  for  your  benefit — it's  the 
best  you  have  given  yet. " 

Oh,  Lord,  how  they  laughed  !  She 
covered  up  her  face  and  smothered  it  ;  but 
he  lay  back,  and  holding  the  table  with  both 
hands,  he  positively  shouted  and  screamed 
aloud.  I  would  have  given  ten  years  of  life 
for  the  courage  to  have  thrown  my  glass  of 
wine,  in  his  face ;  but  it  wss  no  use,  nature 
had  been  a  niggard  to  me  in  that  quarter, 
and  I  had  to  sit  and  hear  it — exactly  so, 
sit  and  hear  it — while  they  made  twenty 
attempts  to  recover  their  gravity  and  behave 
like  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  when,  no 
s  )oner  would  they  look  toAvards  me,  than 
off  they  were  again  as  bad  as  before. 

I  revolved  a  dozen  cutting  sarcasms,  all 


beginning  with,  "  Whenever  I  feel  assured 
that  you  have  sufficiently  regained  the 
customary  calm  of  good  society,"  but  the 
dessert  was  served  ere  I  could  complete  the 
sentence  ;  and  now  they  were  deep  in  the 
lyric  poets,  Uhland,  and  Korner,  and 
Freiligrath,  and  the  rest  of  them.  As  I 
listened  to  their  enthusiasm,  I  wondered 
why  people  never  went  into  raptures  over  a 
cold  in  the  head.  But  it  was  not  to  end 
here  :  there  Avas  an  old  harpsichord  in  the 
room,  and  this  he  opened  and  set  to  work 
on  in  that  fearful  two-handed  fashion  your 
German  alone  understands.  The  poor  old 
crippled  instrument  shook  on  its  three  legs, 
while  the  fourth  fell  clean  off,  and  the  loose 
Avires  Jangled  and  jarred  like  knives  in  a 
tray  ;  but  he  only  sang  the  louder,  and  her 
ecstasies  grew  all  the  greater  too. 

Heaven  roAvard  you,  dear  old  Mrs.  Keats, 
Avhen  you  sent  Avord  down  that  you  couldn't 
sleep  a  wink,  and  begging  them  to  "  send 
that  noisy  band  something  and  let  them  go 
away  ;"  and  then  Miss  Herbert  wished  him 
a  sweet  good-night,  and  he  accompanied 
her  to  the  door,  and  then  there  was  more 
good-night,  and  I  believe  I  had  a  short  fit, 
but  when  I  came  to  myself  he  was  sitting 
smoking  his  cigar  opposite  me. 

"  You  are  no  relative,  no  connection  of 
the  young  lady  who  has  just  left  the  room  ?  " 
said  he  to  me  with  a  grave  manner,  so 
significant  of  something  under  it,  that  I 
replied  hastih',  "  None — none  whatever." 

"  Was  that  servant  who  spoke  to  me  in 
the  porch,  as  I  came  in  this  evening, 
yours  ?  " 

"Yes."  This  I  said  more  boldly,  as  I 
suspected  he  was  coming  to  the  question 
Fran9ois  had  opened. 

"  He  mentioned  to  me,"  said  he,  slowly, 
and  puffing  his  cigar  at  easy  intervals, 
"that  you  desire  your  servant  should  sleep 
in  the'  same  room  with  you.  I  am  always 
happy  to  meet  the  Avishes  of  courteous 
fellow-travelers,  and  so  I  have  ordered  my 
servant  to  give  you  his  bed  ;  he  will  sleep 
upstairs  in  whiit  was  intended  for  you. 
Good-night."  And  Avith  an  insolent  nod 
he  lounged  out  of  the  room  and  left  me. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

KY   CANDOR   AS   AN   AL'TOEIOGRAPHER. 

My  reader  is  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  me  by  this  time  to  know  that  .there 
is  one  quality  in  me  on  which  lie  can  al- 
Avays  count  with  safety — my  candor  ! 
There   may  be  braver  men  and  more  in- 
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genious  men;  tliere  may  be,  I  will  not  dis- 
pute it,  persons  more  gifted  with  oratori- 
cal powers,  better  linguists,  better  mathe- 
maticians, and  with  higher  acquirements 
in  art;  but  I  take  my  stand  upon  candor, 
and  say,  there  never  lived  tiie  man,  an- 
cient or  modern,  who  presented  a  more 
open  and  undisguised  section  of  himself 
than  I  have  done,  am  doing,  and  hope  to 
do  to  the  end.  And  what,  I  would  "ask 
you,  is  the  reason  why  wo  have  hithei'to 
made  so  little  progress  in  that  greatest  of 
all  sciences — the  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture ?  Is  it  not  because  we  are  always  en- 
gaged in  speculating  on  what  goes  on  in 
the  hearts  of  others,  guessing,  as  it  were, 
what  people  are  doing  next  door,  instead 
of  honestly  recording  what  takes  place  in 
their  own  house  ? 

You  think  this  samfe  candor  is  a  small 
quality.  Well,  show  me  one  thoroughly 
honest  autobiography.  Of  all  the  men 
who  have  written  their  own  memoirs,  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  some  may  have  lacked 
personal  courage;  some  been  deficient  in 
truthfulness;  some  forgetful  of  early 
friendships,  and  so  on.  Yet  where  will 
you  find  me  one,  I  only  ask  one,  Avho  de- 
clares, "  I  was  a  coAvard.  I  never  could 
speak  the  truth.  I  Avas  by  nature  nngrate- 
f  ul  ?  '*' 

Now,  it  would  be  exactly  through  such 
confessions  as  these  our  knowledge  of  hu- 
manity would  be  advanced.  The  ship 
that  makes  her  voyage  without  the  loss  of 
a  spar  or  a  rope,  teaches  little;  but  there 
is  a  whole  world  of  information  in  the  log 
of  the  vessel  with  a  great  hole  in  her,  all 
her  masts  carried  away,  the  captain  inva- 
riably drunk,  and  the  crew  mutinous. 
Then,  we  hear  of  energy  and  daring  and 
ready-wittedness,  marvelous  resource,  and 
indomitable  perseverance.  Then,  we  come 
to  estimate  a  variety  of  qualities  that  are 
only  evoked  by  danger.  Just  as  some  gal- 
lant skipper  might  say,  '"'  I  saw  that  Ave 
couldn't  weather  the  point,  and  so  I 
dropped  anchor  in  thirty  fathoms,  and  de- 
termined to  ti-ust  all  to  my  cables; "  or, 
"  I  perceived  that  Ave  Averc  settling  down, 
so  I  croAvded  all  sail  on,  resolved  to  beach 
her."  In  the  same  spirit  I  Avould  like  to 
read  in  sonic  personal  memoi]*,  '^KnoAving 
that  I  could  not  rely  on  my  courage; 
feeling  that,  if  pressed  hard,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have   told    a  lie "     Oh,    if    avc 

only  could  get  lionesty  like  this  !  If  some 
great  statesman,  some  grand  foreground 
figure  of  his  age,  Avould  sit  doAvn  to  give 
his  trials  as  they  really  occurred,  Ave  should 
learn  more  of  life  from  one  such  vol- 
ume than  Ave  glean  from  all  the  mock  me- 


moirs  Ave  have    been    reading  for    centu- 
ries! 

It  is  the  special  pleading  of  these  re- 
cords that  makes  them  so  valueless;  the 
writer  always  is  bent  on  making  out  his 
case.  It  is  the  eternal  representation  of 
that  spectacle  said  to  be  so  pleasing  to  the 
gods — the  good  man  struggling  with  ad- 
versity. But  Avhat  Ave  Avant  to  see  is  the 
Aveak  man,  the  frail  man,  the  man  Avho 
has  to  fight  adversity  Avith  an  old  rusty 
musket  and  a  flint  lock,  instead  of  an  En- 
field 2'ifle,  loading  at  the  breech! 

I'd  not  give  a  rush  to  see  Blondin  cross 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  on  a  tight-rope;  but 
I'd  cross  the  Atlantic  to  see,  say  the  Lord 
Mayor,  or  the  Master  of  the  Eolls,  try 
it. 

NoAv,  much-respected  reader,  do  not  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  I  have,  even  in  my 
most  vainglorious  ra])tures,  ever  imagined 
that  I  Avas  here  in  these  records  supply- 
ing the  void  I  have  pointed  out.  Remem- 
ber that  I  have  expressly  told  you,  such 
confessions,  to  be  valuable,  ought  to  come 
from  a  great  man.  Painful  as  the  avowal 
is,  I  am  not  a  great  man!  Elements  of 
greatness  I  have  in  me,  it  is  true;  but 
there  are  Avants,  deficiencies,  small  little 
details,  many  of  them — rivets  and  bolts,  as 
it  Avere — without  Avhich  the  machinery 
can't  Avork;  and  I  know  this,  and  I  feel 
it. 

This  digression  has  all  groAvn  out  of 
my  unAvillingness  to  mention — what  men- 
tion I  must — that  I  passed  my  night 
at  the  little  inn  on  the  table  Avhere  we 
supped.  I  had  not  courage  to  assert  the 
right  to  my  bed  in  the  count's  room,  and 
so  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  cloak,  and  with 
my  carpet-bag  for  a  pilloAV,  tiied  to  slee^^ 
It  Avas  no  use — the  most  elastic  spring-mat- 
tress and  a  doAvn  cushion  would  have  failed 
that  night  to  lull  me  !  I  Avas  outraged  be- 
yond endurance  :  she  had  slighted,  he  had 
insulted  me  !  Such  a  provocation  as  he 
gave  me  could  have  but  one  expiation.  He 
could  not,  by  any  pretext,  refuse  me  satis- 
faction. But  Avas  I  as  ready  to  ask  it  ?  Was 
it  so  very  certain  that  I  Avould  insist  upon 
this  repai'ation  ?  lie  Avas  certain  toAvound, 
he  might  kill  me  !  I  believe  I  cried  over 
that  thought.  To  be  cut  off  in  the  bud  of 
one's  youth,  in  the  very  springtime  of  one's 
enjoyment — I  could  not  say  of  one's  util- 
ity— to  go  down  unnoticed  to  the  grave, 
never  .appreciated,  never  understood,  Avith 
vulgar  and  mistaken  judgments  upon  one's 
character  and  motives  !  I  thought  my 
heart  Avould  burst  with  the  affliction  of 
such  a  picture,  and  I  said,  "No,  Potts,  live 
— and  reply  to  such  would-be  slanderers 
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by  the  exercise  of  the  qiiuliiics  of  your 
great  nature."  Numberless  beautil'ul  little 
•  episodes  came  thronging  to  my  memory  of 
good  men,  men  whose  jicrsonal  gallantry 
had  won  thein  a  world- wide  renown,  refus- 
ing to  fight  a  duel.  "  We  are  to  storm  the 
citadel  to-morrow,  colonel,"  said  one  ; 
"  let  us  see  which  of  us  w'ill  be  first  up  the 
breach."  How  I  loved  tb.at  fellow  for  his 
speech,  and  I  tortured  my  mind  how,  as 
•there  was  no  citadel  to  bd  carried  by  as- 
sault, I  could  apply  its  wisdom,  to  my  own 
case.  What  if  I  were  to  say,  ''Count,  the 
world  is  before  us — a  world  full  of  trials 
and  troubles.  With  the  common  fortune 
of  humanit\%  we  are  certain  each  of  us  to 
have  our  share.  What  if  we  meet  on  this 
spot,  say  ten  years  hence,  and  see  A^dio  has 
best  acquitted  himself  in  the  conflict  ?"  I 
wonder  what  he  would  say.  The  Germans 
are  a  strange,  imaginative,  dreamy  sort  of 
folk.  Is  it  not  likely  that  he  Avould  be 
struck  by  a  notion  so  undeniably  original? 
Is  it  not  probable  that  he  would  seize  my 
hand  with  rapture,  and  say,  "  Ja!  I  agree  "  ? 
Still  it  is  possible  that  he  might  not  ;  he 
might  be  one  of  those  vulgar,  matter-of- 
fact  creatures  who  will  regard  nothing 
through  the  tinted  glass  of  fancy ;  he 
might  ridicule  the  project,  and  tell  it  at 
breakfast  as  a  joke.  I  felt  almost  smoth- 
ered as  this  notion  crossed  me. 

I  next  bethought  me  of  the  privileges  of 
my  rank.  Could  I,  as  an  R.  H.,  accept  the 
vulgar  hazards  of  a  personal  encounter  ? 
Would  not  such  conduct  be  derogatory  in 
one  to  whom  great  destinies  might  be  one 
day  committed  ?  Kot  that  I  lent  myself, 
be  it  remarked,  to  the  delusion  of  being  a 
prince  ;  but  that  I  felt,  if  the  line  of  con- 
duct would  be  objectionable  to  men  in  my 
rank  and  condition,  it  inevitably  followed 
that  jt  n^ust  be  bad.  What  I  could  neither 
do  as'  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis,  or  the 
son  of  Peter  Potts,  must  needs  be  wrong. 
These  were  the  grievous  medita'tions  of 
that  long,  long  night  ;  and,  though  I 
arose  from  the  hard  table,  weary,  and  with 
aching  bones,  I  blessed  the  pinkish-grey 
light  that  ushered  in  the  day.  I  had 
scarcely  completed  a  very  rapid  toilet, 
when  Francois  came  with  a  message  from 
Mrs.  Keats,  "  hoping  I  had  rested  well, 
and  begging  to  know  at  what  hour  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  continue  the  journey."' 
There  was  an  evident  astonishment  in  the 
fellow's  face  at  the  embassy  with  whioh  he 
was  charged  ;  and  though  he  delivered  the 
message  with  reasonable  propriety,  there 
was  a  certain  sometliing  in  his  look  that 
said,  "What  delusion  is  this  you  have 
thrown  around  the  old  lady  ?  " 


"  Say  that  I  am  ready,  Frangois  ;  that  I 
am  even  impatient  to  be  off,  and  the  sooner 
we  start  the  better." 

Tills  I  uttered  with  all  my  heart  ;  for  I 
was  eager  to  get  away  before  the  odious 
German  should  be  stirring,  and  could  not 
subdue  my  anxiety' to  avoid  meeting  him 
again.  'Jliere  was  every  reason  to  expect 
that  we  should  get  off  unnoticed,  and  I 
hastened  out  myself  to  order  the  horses  and 
stimulate  the  postilions  to  greater  activity. 
This  was  no  labor  of  love,  I  promise  you  ! 
The  sluggardly  inertness  of  that  people 
passes  all  belief;  entreaties,  objurgations, 
curses,  even  bribes  could  not  move  them. 
They  never  admitted  such  a  possibility  as 
haste,  and  stumped  about  in  their  wooden 
shoes  or  ii-on-bound  boots,  searching  for 
articles  of  horse-gear  under  bundles  of  hay. 
or  stacks  of  firewood,  as  though  it  was  the 
very  first  time  in  their  lives  that  post-hoi'ses 
had  ever  been  required  in  that  locality. 
"]\Iake  a  great  people  ont  of  such  mate- 
rials as  these!"  muttered  I;  "what  rub- 
bish to  imagine  it  !  How,  with  such  in- 
tolerable apathy  are  they  to  be  moved  ? 
Where  everything  proceeds  at  the  same 
regulated  slowness,  how  can  justice  ever 
overtake  crime  ?  When  can  truth  come 
up  with  falsehood  ?  Whichever  starts 
first  here,  must  inevitably  win.  To  urge 
the  creatures  on  by  example,  I  assisted  with 
my  own  hands  to  put  on  the  harness  ;  not, 
I  will  own,  Avith  much  advantage  to  speed, 
for  I  put  the  collar  on  upside  down,  and, 
in  revenge  for  the  indignity,  the  beast 
planted  one  of  his  feet  upon  me,  and  al- 
most drove  the  cock  of  his  shoe  through  my 
instep.  Almost  mad  with  pain  and  pas- 
sion, I  limped  away  into  the  garden,  and 
sat  down  in  a  damp  summer-house.  A 
sleepless  night,  a  lazy  hostler,  and  a  bruised 
foot,  are,  after  all,  not  stunning  calami- 
ties ;  but  there  are  moments  when  our 
jarred  nerves  jangle  at  the  slightest  touch, 
and  even  the  most  trivial  inconveniences 
grow  to  the  size  of  afflictions. 

'•  We  began  to  fear  you  were  lost,  sir," 
said  Franyois,  breaking  in  npon  my  gloomy 
reverie,  I  cannot  say  how  long  after. 
"  The  horses  have  been  at  the  door  this 
half-hour,  r,nd  all  the  house  searching 
after  you." 

I  did  not  deign  a  reply,  but  followed 
Mm,  as  he  led  me  by  a  s'hort  path  to  the 
house.  Mrs.  Keats  and  Miss  Herbert  had 
taken  their  places  inside  the  cai-riage,  and, 
to  my  ineffable  disgust,  there  was  the  Ger- 
man chatting  with  them  at  the  door,  and 
actually  presenting  a  bouquet  the  landlord 
had  just  culled  for  her.  tJnable  to  con- 
front the  fellow  with   that  contemi3tuous 
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indifference  which  I  knew  witli  u  little 
time  iind  preparation  I  could  snnnnon  to 
my  aid,  I  scaled  up  to  my  leathern  iittic 
and  let  dowji  the  blinds. 

*'  Do  you  mean,"  said  I,  through  a  small 
slit  in  my  curtain — "do  you  mean  to  sit 
smoking  there  all  day  ?  "Will  you  never 
drive  on?"  And  now  with  a  crash  of 
bolts  and  a  jarring  of  cordage,  like  what 
announced  the  launch  of  a  small  ship,  the 
■  i  2avy  conveniency  lurched,  surged,  and, 
after  two  or  three  convulsive  bounds,  lum- 
bered along,  and  we  started  on  our  day's 
joui-nev.  As  we  bumped  along,  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  never  wished  the  ladies  a 
**good  mDrning/'  nor  addressed  them  in 
any  way  ;  so  completely  had  my  selfish 
preoccupation  immersed  me  in  my  own  an- 
.noyances,  that  I  actually  forgot  the  com- 
monest attentions  of  every-day  lile.  I  was 
pained  by  this  rudeness  on  my  part,  and 
wjiited  with  impatience  for  our  first  change 
of  horses  to  repair  my  omission.  Before, 
liowcver,  we  had  gone  a  couple  of  miles,  the 
little  window  at  my  b-.ick  was  opened,  and 
I  heard  the  old  lady's  voice,  asking  if  I  had 
ever  chanced  upon  a  more  comfortable 
country  inn,  or  with  better  beds  ? 

''Not  bad — not  bad,"  said  I,  peevishly. 
"I  had  such  a  mass  of  letters  to  wi-ite  that 
I  got  little  sleep.  In  fact,  I  scarcely  could 
say  I  took  any  rest.'' 

While  the  old  lady  expressed  her  regret- 
ful condolences  at  this,  1  saw  that  Miss 
Herbert  pinched  her  lips  together  as  if  to 
avoid  a  laugh,  and  the  bitter  thought 
crossed  me,  '•  She  knows  it  all  !  " 

"I  am  easily  put  out,  besides,"  said  I. 
"That  is,  at  certain  times  I  am  easily  irri- 
tated, and  a  vulgar  German  fellow  who 
supped  with  us  last  night  so  ruffled  my 
temper,  that  I  assure  you  he  continued  to 
go  througli  my  head  till  moi-ning." 

"Oh.  don't  call  him  vulgar  !"  broke  in 
Miss  Herbert;  "surely  there  could  be 
nothing  more  quiet  or  unpretending  than 
his  manners." 

"If  I  were  to  hunt  for  an  epithet  for  a 
month,"  retorted  I;  "a  more  suitable  one 
would  never  occur  to  me.  The  fellow  was 
evidently  an  actor  of  some  kind — perhaps 
a  rope-dancer." 

She  burst  in  with  an  exclamation,  but  at 
the  same  time  Mrs.  Keats  interposed,  and 
though  her  words  wei'C  perfectly  inaudible 
to  me,  I  had  no  difficultv  in  gathering  their 
import,  and'  saw  that  "  the  young  person  " 
was  undergoing  a  pretty  smart  lecture  for 
her  presumption  in  daring  to  differ  in 
opinion  with  my  royal  highness.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  very  ignoble  of  me,  but  I  was 
delighted  at  it.     I  was  right  glad  that  the 


old  woman  administered  that  sharp  casti- 
gation,an(l  I  burned  even  Avith  ini])atience 
to  throw  in  a  shell  myself  and  increase  the 
discomfiture.  Mrs.  Keats  finished  her 
gallop  at  last,  and  I  took  up  the  run- 
ning. 

"  You  were  fortunate,  madam,"  said  I, 
"  in  the  indisposition  that  confined  you 
to  your  room,  and  which  rescued  you  from 
the  underbred  i)rosumption  of  this  man's 
manners.  I  have  traveled  much,  I  ha  e. 
mixed  largely,  I  may  say,  with  every  rank 
and  condition,  and  in  every  coujitry  of 
Europe,  so  that  I  am  not  pronouncing  the 
opinion  of  one  totally  inadequate  to  form 
a  judgment " 

"  Certainly  not,  sii'.  Listen  to  that, 
young  lady,"  muttered  she,  in  a  sort  oif 
under-growl. 

"  In  fact,"  resumed  I,  "  it  is  one  of  my 
especial  amusements  to  observe  and  note 
the  forms  of  civilization  implied  by  mere 
conventional  habits.  If,  from  circumstan- 
ces not  necessary  to  particularize,  certain 
advantages  have  favored  this  pursuit " 

When  I  had  reached  thus  far  in  my  very 
pompous  preface  the  clatter  of  a  horse 
coming  up  at  full  speed  arrested  my  atten- 
tion, and  at  the  very  moment  the  German 
himself,  the  identical  subject  of  our  talk, 
dashed  up  to  the  carriage  .window,  and 
with  a  few  polite  words  handed  in  a  small 
volume  to  Miss  Herbert,  which  it  seems  he 
had  promised  to  give  her,  but  could  not 
accom2)lish  before,  in  consequence  of  the 
abrupt  haste  of  our  departure.  The  expla- 
nation did  not  occupy  an  entire  minute, 
and  ho  Avas  gone  and  out  of  sight  at  once. 
And  now  the  little  window  was  closed,  and 
I  could  distinctly  hear  that  Mrs.  Keats  was 
engaged  in  one  of  those  salutary  exercises 
by  which  age  communicates  its  experiences 
to  youth.  I  wished  I  could  have  opened  a 
little  chink  to  listen  to  it,  but  I  could  not 
do  so  undetected,  so  I  had  to  console  my- 
self by  imagining  all  the  shrewd  and  dis- 
agreeable remarks  she  must  have  made. 
Morals  has  its  rhubarb  as  well  as  medicine, 
wholesome,  doubtless,  when  down,  but 
marvelously  nauseous  and  very  hard  to 
swallow,  and  I  felt  that  the  young  person 
was  getting  a  full  dose;  indeed,  I  could 
catch  two  very  significant  words,  which 
came  and  came  again  in  the  allocution, 
and  the  very  utterance  of  which  added  to 
their  sharpness:  "levity,"  "encourage- 
ment."    There  they  were  again! 

"Lay  it  on,  old  lady,"  muttered  I; 
"your  precepts  are  sound;  never  was  there 
a  case  more  meet  for  their  application. 
Never  mind  a  little  pain,  either—  one  must 
touch  .the  quick  to  make  the  cautery  effec- 
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tual.     She  will  be  all  tlie  better  for  the 
lesson  uud  slie  has  well  earned  it  I" 

Oh,  Putts!  Potts!  was  not  this  very 
hard-hearted  and  ungenerous?  Why  should 
the  sorrow  of  that  young  crjeature  have  been 
a  pleasure  to  you?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
mean- sentiment  of  revenge  has  had  any 
share  in  this?  Are  you  angry  with  her 
that  she  liked  that  man's  conversation  and 
turned  to  Mm  in  preference  to  yon  ?  You 
surely  cannot  be  actuated  by  a  motive  so 
base  as  this?  Is  it  for  herself,  for  her  own 
advantage,  her  preservation,  that  you  are 
thinking  all  this  time?  Of  course  it  is. 
And  there,  now,  I  think  I  hear  her  sob. 
Yes,  she  is  crying  ;  the  old  lady  has  really 
come  to  the  quick,  and  I  believe  is  not  go- 
ing to  stop  there. 

^"Well,"  thought  I,  ''old  ladies  are  an 
excellent  invention;  none  of  these  cutting 
severities  could  be  done  but  for  them. 
And  they  have  a  patient  persistence  in  this 
surgery  quite  wonderful,  for,  when  they 
have  flayed  the  patient  all  over,  they 
sprinkle  on  salt  as  carefully  as  a  pastry- 
cook frosting  a  plum-cake." 

At  last,  I  did  begin  to  wish  it  was  over. 
She  surely  must  have  addressed  herself  to 
every  pliase  of  the  question  in  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  yet  I  could  hear  her  still  grind- 
ing, grinding  on,as  though  theefficacy  of  her 
precepts,  like  a  homoeopathic  medicine, 
were  to  be  increased  by  trituration.  Fortu- 
nately, wo  had  to  halt  for  fresh  horses,  and 
so  I  got  down  to  chat  with  them  at  the 
carriage  door,  and  interrupt  the  lecture. 
Little  was  I  prepared  for  the  reddened  eyes 
and  quivering  lips  of  thiit  poor  girl,  as  she 
drank  off  the  glass  of  water  she  begged  me 
to  fetch  her,  but  still  lessfor  the  few  words 
she  contrived  to  whisper  in  my  ear  as  I 
took  the  glass  from  her  hands. 

"I  hope  you  have  made  me  miserable 
enough  now.' 

And  with  this  the  window  was  banged 
to,  and  away  we  went. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

1    MAINTAIN   A    DIGNIFIED    RESERVE. 

I  WAS  so  hurt  by  the  last  words  of  Miss 
Herbert  to  me,  that  I  maintained  through- 
out the  entire  day  what  I  meant  to  be  a 
*' dignified  reserve,"  but  what  I  half  sus- 
pect bore  stronger  resemblance  to  a  deep 
sulk.  My  station  had  its  privileges,  and 
1  resolved  to  take  tlie  benefit  of  them.  I 
dined  alone.  Yes,  on  that  day  I  did  fall 
back  lipon  the  eminence  of  my  condition, 


and  proudly  intimated  that  I  desired  soli- 
tude. I  was  delighted  to  see  the  dismay 
thi^  declaration  caused.  Old  Mrs.  Keats 
was  speechless  with  terror.  I  was  looking 
at  her  through  a  chink  in  the  door  when 
Miss  Herbert  gave  my  message,  and  I 
thought  she  would  have  fainted. 

"What  were  his  precise  \.crds?  Give 
them  tome  exactly  as  he  uttered  them," 
said  she,  tremulously,  "for  there  are  ])er- 
sons  whose  intimations  are'  half  com- 
mands." 

"  I  can  scarcely  I'epeat  them,  madam," 
said  the  other,  "but  their  purport  was, 
that  we  were  not  to^  expect  him  at  dinner, 
that  he  had  ordered  it  to  be  served  in  his 
own  room,  and  at  his  own  hour." 

"And  this  is  very  probably  all  your  do- 
ing," said  the  old  lady  with  indignation.. 
"Unaccustomed  to  any  levity  of  behav- 
ior, brought  up  in  a  rank  where  familiar- 
ities are  never  practiced,  he  has  been 
shocked  by  your  conduct  with  that 
stranger.  Yes,  Miss  Herbert,  I  say 
shocked,  because,  however  harmless  in  in- 
tention, such  freedoms  are  utterly  un- 
known in — in  certain  circles." 

"I  am  sure,  madam,"  replied  she,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  spirit,  "  that  you  are 
laboring  under  a  very  grave  misapprehen- 
sion. There  was  no  'familiarity,  no.  free- 
dom. We  talked  as  I  imagine  people 
usually  talk  when  they  sit  at  the  same 
table.      Mr. I  scarcely  know  his  name 


"  Nor  is  it  necessary,"  said  the  old 
woman,  tartly;  "  though,  if  you  had, 
probably  this  unfortuiuite  incident  might 
not  have  'occurred.  Sit  down  there,  how- 
ever, and  write  a  few  lines  in  my  name, 
hoping  that  his  indisposition  may  be  very 
slight,  and  begging  to  know  if  he  desire 
to  remain  here  to-morrow  and  take  some 
repose." 

I  waited  till  I  saw  Miss  Herbert  open  her 
writing-desk,  and  then  I  luistened  oft'  to 
my  room  to  reflect  over  my  answer'to  her 
note.  Now  that  the  snggestion  was  made 
to  mo,  I  Avas  pleased  with  the  notion  of 
passing  an  entire  day  where  we  were.  The 
place  was  Schaffhausen — the  famous  fall 
of  the  Rhino — not  very  much  as  a  cata- 
ract, but  picturesque  withal;  pleasant  chest- 
nut woods  to  ramble  about,  and  a  nice  old 
inn  in  a  Avild  old  wilderness  of  a  garden 
that  sloped  down  to  the  very  rivor. 

Strange  perversity  is  it  not; .  but  how 
naturally  one  likes  everything  to  have  some 
feature  or  other  out  of  keeping  with  its 
intrinsic  purport.  An  inn  like  an  old 
chateau,  a  chief-justice  that  could  ride  a 
steeple-chase,  a  bishop  that  sings  Moore's 
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Melodies,  have  uii  immense  attraction  for 
mo.  They  seem  all,  as  it  were,  to  say, 
"Don't  fancy  life  is  a  mere  four-roomed 
house  with  a  door  in  the  middle.  Don't 
imagine  that  all  is  humilrum,  and  routine, 
and  regular.  Notwithstanding  his  wig 
and  stern  black  eyebrows,  there  is  a  touch 
of  romance  in  that  old  chancellor's  heart 
that  yon  could'nt  beat  out  of  it  with  his 
great  mace ;  and  his  grace  the  primate 
there  has  not  forgotten  what  made  the 
poetry  of  his  life  in  days  before  he  ever 
dreamed  of  charges  or  triennial  A'isita- 
tions." 

By  these  reflections  I  mean  to  convey 
that  I  am  very  fond  of  an  inn  that  does 
not  look  like  an  inn,  but  resembles  a  faded 
old  counti-y-house.  or  a  deserted  convent, 
or  a  disabled  mill.  This  Schaffhausen 
Gasthaus  looked  like  all  three.  It  was  the 
sort^of  place  one  might  come  to  in  a  long 
vacation,  to  live  simply  and  to  go  early  to 
bed,  take  monotony  as  a  tonic,  and  fancy- 
ing unbroken  quiet  to  be  better  than  qui- 
nine. 

"  Ah  !  "  thought  I,  "  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  confounded  Grerman,  what  a  par- 
adise might  not  this  have  been  to  me  ! 
Down  there  in  that  garden,  with  the  din 
of  the  waterfall  around  us,  walking  under 
the  old  cherry-trees,  brushing  our  way 
through  tangled  sweetbriers,  and  arbutus, 
and  laburnum,  what  delicious  nonsense 
might  I  not  have  poured  into  her  ear.  Ay! 
and  not  unwillingly  had  slie  heard  it. 
That  something  within  that  never  de- 
ceives, that  little  crimson  heart  within  the 
rose  of  conscience  tells  me  that  she  liked 
me,  that  she  was  attracted  by  what,  if  it 
were  not  for  shame,  I  would  call  the  irre- 
sistible attractions  of  my  nature;  and  now 
this  creature  of  braten  and  beetroot  has 
spoiled  allj  jarred  the  instrument  and  un- 
strung the  chords  that  might  have  yielded 
me  such  sweet  music." 

In  thinking  over  the  inadequacy  of  all 
human  institutions,  I  have  often  been 
struck  by  the  fact  that  while  the  law  gives 
the  weak  man  a  certain  measure  of  protec- 
tion against  the  superior  physical  strength 
of  the  powerful  ruffian  in  the  street,  it  af- 
fords  none  against  the  assaults  of  the  in- 
tellectual bully  at  a  dinner  party.  He 
may  maltreat  you  at  his  pleasure,  batter 
you  with  his  arguments,  kick  you  with  in- 
ferences, and  knock  you  down  with  con- 
clusions, and  no  help  for  it  all! 

"Ah,  here  comes  Francois  with  the 
note."  I  wrote  one  line  in  pencil  for  an- 
swer: "  I  am  sensibly  touched  by  your 
consideration,  and  will,  pass  to-morrow 
here."     I   signed   this  with    a   P.,    which 


might  mean  Prince,  Potts,  or  Pottinger. 
My  reply  despatched,  I  began  to  think  how 
I  could  improve  the  opportunity.  "  I  will 
bring  her  to  book,"  thought  1;  **I  will 
have  an  explanation."  I  always  loved  that 
sort  of  thing — there  is  an  almost  certainty 
of  emotion;  now  emotion  begets  tears; 
tears,  tenderness  ;  tenderness,  consolation; 
and  when  you  roach  consolation,  you  are, 
so  to  say,  a  tenant  in  possession;  your  ti- 
tle may  be  disputable,  your  lease  invalid, 
still  you  are  there,  on  the  property,  and  it 
will  take  time  at  least  to  turn  you  out. 
"After  all,"  thought  I,  "that  rude  Ger- 
man has  but  troubled  the  water  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  pure  well  of  her  affections  will 
by  this  time  have  regained  its  calm  still 
surface,  and  I  shall  see  my  inuige  there  as 
before." 

My  meditations  were  interrupted,  per- 
haps not  unpleasantly.  It  was  the  waiter 
with  my  dinner.  I  am  not  unsocial — I  am 
eminently  the  reverse — I  may  say,  like 
most  men  who  feel  themselves  conversa- 
tionally gifted,  I  like  company,  I  see  that 
my  gifts  have  in  such  gatherings  their  nat- 
ural ascendency — and  yet,  with  all  this,  I 
have  always  felt  that  to. dine  splendidly, 
all  alone,  waS  a  very  grand  thing.  Mind, 
I  don't  say  it  is  pleasant,  or  jolly,  or  social; 
but  simply  that  it  is -grand  to  see  all  that 
table  equipage  of  crystal  and  silvier  spread 
out  for  you  alOne:  to  know  that  the  busi- 
ness of  that  gorgeous  candelabrum  is  to 
\\g\\i  you  ;  that  the  two  decorous  men  in 
black — archdeacons  they  might  be,  from 
the  quiet  dignity  of  their  manners — are 
there  to  wait  upon  you;  that  the  whole 
sacrifice,  from  the  caviare  to  the  cheese, 
was  a  hecatomb  to  your  greatness.  I  re- 
peat, these  are  all  grand  and  imposing  con- 
siderations, and  there  have  been  times 
when  I  have  enjoyed  these  Lucullus  cum 
Lucullo  festivals  more  than  convivial  as- 
semblages. This  day  was  one  of  these:  I 
lingered  over  my  dinner  in  delightful  dal- 
liance. I  partook  of  nearly  every  dish, 
but,  with  a  supreme  refinement,  ate  little 
of  any,  as  though  to  inii)ly,  "I  am  accus- 
tomed to  a  very  different  cuisine  irom  this; 
it  is  not  thus  that  I  fare  habitually."  And 
yet  I  was  blandly  forgiving,  accepting  even 
such  humble  efforts  to  please  as  if  they 
had  been  successes.  The  '  Clicquot  was 
good,  and  I  drank  no  other  wine,  though 
various  flasks  with  temj)ting  titles  stood 
around  me. 

Dinner  over  and  coffee  served.  I  asked 
the  waiter  what  resources  the  place  pos- 
sessed in  the  way  of  amusement.  He 
looked  blank,  and  even  distressed,  at  my 
question:  he  had  all  his  life  imagined  that 
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the  Falls'  sufficed  for  cverytliing;  he  bad 
seen  the  tide  of  travel  halt  there  to  view 
them  for  years.  Since  lie  was  a  boy,  he 
had  never  ceased  to  witness  the  yearly  re- 
curring round  of  tourists  who  came  to  see, 
and  sketch,  and  scribble  about  them,  and  so 
he  faintly  muttered  out  a  remonstrance — 

*'  Monsieur  has  not  yet  visited  the 
Falls." 

'^  The  Falls  !  why  I  see  them  from  this, 
and  if  I  open  the  window  I  am  stunned 
with  their  uproar." 

I  was  really  sorry  at  the  pain  my  hasty 
speech  gave  him,  for  he  looked  suddenly 
faint  and  ill,  and  after  a  moment  gasped 
out — 

"  But  monsieur  is  surely  not  going  away 
without  a  visit  to  the  catai'aet  ?  the  guide- 
books give  two  hours  as  the  very  shortest 
time  to  see  it  effectually." 

"I  only  gave  ten  minutes  to  Niagara, 
my  good  friend,"  said  I,  "and  would  not 
have  spared  even  that,  but  that  I  wanted 
to  hold  a  sprained  ankle  under  the  fall." 

He  staggered,  and  had  to  hold  a  chair 
to  support  himself. 

"There  is,  besides,"  the  Laufen 
Schloss " 

"  As  to  castles,"  broke  I  in,  "  I  have  no 
need  to  leave  my  own  to  see  all  that  me- 
diaeval architecture  can  boast.  No,  no," 
sighed  I  out,  "  if  I  am  to  have  new  sen- 
sations, they  must  come  through  some 
other  channel  than  sight.  Have  vou  no 
theater?" 

"  No,  sir.     None." 

"  No  concert-rooms,  no  music  garden?  " 

"  None,  sir." 

"Not  even  a  circus?"  said  I,  pee- 
vishly. 

"  There  was,  sir,  but  it  was  not  at- 
tended. The  strangers  all  come  to  see  the 
Falls." 

"Confound  the  Falls!  And  what  be- 
came of  the  circus?" 

"  Well,  they  made  a  bad  business  of  it; 
got  into  debt  on  all  sides,  for  oil,  and  for- 
ige,  and  printing  placards,  and  so  on,  and 
then  they  beat  a  sudden  retreat  one  night, 
and  slipped  off,  all  but  tw'o,  and,  indeed, 
they  were  about  the  best  of  the  company; 
but  somehow  they  lost  their  way  in  the 
forest,  and  .instead  of  coming  up  with 
their  companions,  found  themselves  at 
daybreak  at  the  outside  of  the  town." 

"And  these  two  unlucky  ones,  what 
were  they  ?  " 

"  One  was  the  chief  clown,  sir,  a  Clcr- 
man,  and  the  other  was  a  little  girl,  a 
Moor  they  call  her;  but  the  cleverest  crea- 
ture to  ride  or  throw  somersaults  through 
hoops  of  the  whole  of  them." 


"  And  how  do  they  live  now?" 

"  Very  hardly,  I  believe,  sir;  and  but  for 
Tintefleck — that's  what  they  call  her — 
they  might  starve;  but  she  goes  about  with 
her  guitar  through  the  cafes  of  an  even- 
ing, and  as  she  has  a  sweet  voice,  she 
picks  up  a  few  batzen.  But  the  maire,  I 
hear,  won't  permit  this  any  longer,  and 
says  that,  as  they  have  no  passport  or  pa- 
pers of  any  kind,  they  must  be  sent  over 
the  frontier  as  vagabonds." 

"  Let  that  maire  be  brought  before  me," 
said  I,  with  a  haughty  indignation.  "Let 
me  tell  him   in  a  few  brief  words  what  I 

think  of  his  heartless  cruelty But  no, 

I  was  foi'getting — I  am  here  incog.  Be 
careful,  my  good  man,  that  you  do  not 
mention  what  I  have  so  inadvei'tently 
dropped  ;  remember  that  I  am  nobody 
here  ;  I  am  Number  Five  and  nothing 
more.  Send  the  unfortunate  cre:itures, 
however,  here,  and  let  me  interrogate 
them.  They  can  be  easily  found,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

"In  a  moment,  sir.  They  were  in  the 
Platz  just  when  I  served  the  pheasant." 

"What  name  does  the  man  bear?" 

"  I  never  heard  a  name  for'  him. 
Amongst  the  company  he  was  called  Vater- 
chen,  as  he  was  the  oldest  of  them  all; 
and,  indeed,  they  seemed  all  very  fond  of 
him." 

"  Let  Vaterchen  and  Tintefleck,  then, 
come  hither.  And  bring  fresh  glasses, 
waiter." 

And  I  spoke  as  might  an  Eastern  despot 
giving  his  orders  for  a  "nautch;"  and, 
then,  waving  my  hand,  motioned  the  mes- 
senger away. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

VATERCHEN  AND   TINTEFLECK. 

Had  fortune  decreed  that  I  sliould  be 
rich,  I  believe  I  would  have  been  the  most 
popular  of  men.  There  is  such  a  natural 
kindness  of  disposition  in  me,  blended  with 
the  most  refined  sense  of  discrimination.  I 
love  humanity  in  the  aggregate,  and,  at 
the  same  \.hwc\  with  a  rare  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, I  can  follow  through  all  the  tortuous 
windings  of  the  heart,  and  actually  sympa- 
thize in  emotions  that  I  never  experienced. 
No  rank  is  too  exalted,  no  lot  too  humble, 
for  the  exercise  of  my  benevolence.  I  hava 
sat  in  my  arm-chair  with  a  beating,  throb- 
bing heart,  as  I  imagined  the  troubles  of  a 
king,  and  I  have  drunk  my  Bordeaux  with 
tears  of  gratitude  as  I  fancied  myself  ,a 
peasant  with  only  water  to  slake  his  thirst. 
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To  a  man  of  highly-organized  tempera- , 
ment,  the  priyations  themselves  are  not ' 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  feeling  tliey ' 
wonUl  suggest.  Coarser  natures  would  re- 
quire starvation  to  produce  the  sense  of 
hunger,  nakedness  to  cause  that  of  cold, 
and  so  on;  the  gifted  can  1)0  in  rags,  while 
enclosed  in  a  wadded  dressing-gown  ;  they 
can  go  supperless  to  bed  after  a  meal  of 
oysters  and  toasted  cheese;  they  can,  if  they 
will,  he  fatally  wounded  as  they  sit  over 
their  wine,  or  cast  away  after  siiipAvreck 
with  their  feet  on  the  fender.  Great  privi- 
leges all  tliese;  happy  is  he  who  has  them, 
happy  are  they  amidst  whom  he  tries  to 
spread  the  blessings  of  his  inheritance  ! 

Amid  the  many  admirable  traits  which  I 
recognize  in  myself — and  of  which  I  speak 
not  boastfully,  but  gratefully,  being  acci- 
dents of  my  nature  as  far  removed  from  my 
own  jigency  as  the  color  of  m\  eyes  or  the 
shape  of  my  nose — of  these,  I  say,  I  know 
of  none  more  striking  than  such  as  fit  me 
to  he  a  patron.  I  am  graceful  as  a  lover, 
touching  as  a  friend,  but  I  am  really  great 
as  a  protector. 

Reveling  in  such  sentiments  as  these,  I 
stood  at  my  window,  looking  at  the  effect 
of  moonlight  on  the  Falls.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  though  in  the  grand  spectacle  before 
2ny  eyes  I  beheld  a  sort  of  illustration  of 
my  own  nature,  wherein  generous  emotions 
could  come  gushing,  foaming,  and  falling, 
and  yet  the  source  bo  never  exhausted,  the 
flood  ever  at  full.  I  ought  parenthetically 
to  observe  that  the  champagne  was  excel- 
lent, and  that  I  had  drunk  the  third  glass 
of  the  second  bottle  to  the  health  of  the 
"Widow  Clicquot  herself.  Thus  standing  and 
musing,  I  was  startled  by  a  noise  behind 
me,  and,  turning  round,  I  saw  one  of  the 
smallest  of  men  in  a  little  red  Greek  jacket 
and  short  yellow  breeches,  carefully  en- 
gaged in  spreading  a  small  piece  of  carpet 
on  the  floor,  a  strip  like  a  very  diminutive 
hearth-rug.  This  done,  he  gave  a  little 
wild  exclamation  of  "Ho!"  and  cut  a 
somersault  in  the  air,  alighting  on  the  flat 
of  his  back,  which  he  announced  by  a  like 
cry  of  "  Ha  ! ''  He  was  up  again,  however, 
in  an  instant,  and  repeated  the  performance 
three  times.  He  was  about,  as  I  judged  by 
the  arrangement  of  certain  chairs,  to  pro- 
ceed to  other  exercises  equally  diverting, 
when  I  stopped  him  by  asking  who  he  was. 

"Your  excellency,"  said  he,  drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  height  of,  say  four 
feet,  ■"  I  am  Vaterchen  ! " 

Every  one  knows  what  provoking  things 
are  certain  chance  resemblances,  how  dis- 
turbing to  the  right  current  of  thought, 
how   subverting  to    the    free   exercise   of 


reason.  Now,  this  creature  befo're  me,  in 
his  deeply  indented  temjdes,  high  narrow 
forehead,  aquiline  nose,  and  resolute  chin, 
was  marvelously  like  a  certain  grcL't  field- 
marshal  with  whose  features,  notwithstand- 
ing the  portraits  of  him,  we  are  all  familiar. 
It  was  not  of  the  least  use  to  me  that  I 
knew  he  was  not  the  illustrious  general, 
but  simply  a  mountebank.  There  were 
the  stern  traits,  haughty  and  defiant,  and 
do  what  I  would,  the  thought  of  the  great 
man  would  clash  with  the  capers  of  the 
little  one.  Owing  to  this  impression,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  address  him  with- 
out a  certain  sense  of  deference  and  respect. 

"  Will  you  not  be  seated  ?  "  said  1,  offer- 
ing him  a  chair  and  taking  one  myself. 
He  accepted  with  all  the  quiet  ease  of  good 
breeding,  and  smiled  courteously  as  1  filled 
a  glass  and  passed  it  towards  him. 

I  pressed  my  hand  across  my  eyes  for  a 
few  moments  while  I  reflected,  and  1  mut- 
tered to  myself — 

"  Oh,  Potts,  if  instead  of  a  tumbler  this 
had  already  been  the  hero,  what  an  evening 
might  this  be  !  Lives  there  that  man  in 
Europe  so  capable  of  feeling  in  all  its  inten- 
sity the  glorious  privilege  of  such  a  meet- 
ing ?  Who,  like  you,  would  listen  to  the 
wisdom  distilling  from  those  lips  ?  Who 
would  treasure  up  every  trait  of  voice,  ac- 
cent, and  manner,  remembering,  not  alone 
every  anecdote,  but  every  expression  ? 
Who,  like  you,  could  have  gracefully  led 
the  conversation  so  as  to  range  over  the 
whole  wide  ocean  of  that  groat  life,  taking 
in  battles,  and  sieges,  and  stormings,  and 
congresses,  and  scenes  of  all.  that  is  most 
varied  and  exciting  in  existence  ?  Would 
not  the' record  of  one  such  night,  drawn  by 
you,  have  been  w^orth  all  the  cold  compila- 
j  tions  and  bleak  biographies  that  ever  were 
i  written  ?  You  would  have  presented  him 
as  he  sat  there  in  front  of  you."  I  opened 
my  eyes  to  paint  from  the  model,  and 
there  was  the  little  dog,  with  his  legs 
straight  up  on  each  side  of  his  head  and 
forming  a  sort  of  gothic  arch  over  his  face. 

The  wretch  had  done  the  feat  to  amuse 
me  and  1  almost  fainted  with  horror  as  I 
saw  it. 

"  Sit  down,  sir,"  said  I,  in  a  voice  of 
stern  command.,  "  You  little  know  the 
misery  you  have  caused  me." 

I  refilled  his  glass,  and  closed  my  eyes 
once  more.  In  my  old  pharmaceutical  ex- 
periences I  had  often  made  bread  pills,  and 
remembered  well  how,  almost  invariably, 
they  had  been  deemed  successful.  What 
relief  from  pain  to  the  agonized  sufferer  had 
they  not  given  !  What  slumber  to  the 
sleepless  !   What  appetite,  what  vigor,  what 
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excitement  !  Why  sliould  not  the  same 
treatment  apply  to  morals  as  to  medicine  ? 
Why,  with  faith  to  aid  one,  cannot  he  in- 
duce every  wished-for  mood  of  mind  and 
thought  ?  The  lay  figure  to  support  the 
drapery  suffices  for  the  artist,  the  Venus 
herself  is  in  his  brain.  Now,  if  that  little 
fellow  there  would  neither  cut  capers  nor 
speak,  I  ask  no  more  of  him.  Let  him  sit 
firmly  as  he  does  now,  staring  me  boldly  in 
the  face  that  way. 

'' Yes,"  said  1,  ''lay  your  hand  on  the 
arm  of  your  chair,  so,  and  let  the  other  be 
clenched  thus."  And  so  I  placed  him. 
"Never  utter  a  word,  but  nod  to  mc  at  rare 
intervals. " 

He  has  since  acknowledged  that ,  he  be- 
lieved me  to  be  deranged  ;  but  as  I  seemed 
a  harmless  case,  and  he  could  rely  on  his 
activity  for  escape,  he  made  no  objection  to 
my  directions — the  less,  too,  that  ho  enjoyed 
his  wine  immensely,  and  was  at  liberty  to 
drink  as  he  pleased. 

'•' iSTow,"'  thought  I,  "one  glance,  only 
(5ne,  to  see  that  he  poses  properly." 

All  ris^ht,  nothing  could  be  better.  His 
face  was  turned  slightly  to  one  side,  giving 
what  the  jjainters  call  action  to  the  head, 
and  he  was  perfect.  I  now  resigned  myself 
to  the  working  of  the  spell,  and  already  I 
felt  its  influence  over  me.  Where  and  with 
what  was  I  to  begin  ?  Numberless  questions 
thronged  to  my  mind.  I  wanted  to  know 
a  thousand  disputed  things,  and  fully  as 
many  that  were  only  disputed  by  myself. 
I  felt  that  as  such  another  opportunity 
would  assuredly  never  present  itself  twice 
in  my  life,  the  really  gi-eat  use  of  the 
occasion  would  be  to  make  every  inquiry 
subsidiary  to  my  own  case — to  make  all  my 
investigations  what  the  Germans  would  call 
■■■'  Pottswise."  My  intensest  anxiety  was 
then  to  ascertain  if,  like  myself,  his  grace 
started  in  life  with  very  grand  aspirations. 

"  Did  you  feel,  for  instance,  when  playing 
])ractiGil  jokes  on  the  maids  of  honor  in 
Dublin,  some  sixty  odd  yearti  ago,  that  you 
were  only,  in  sportive  vein,  throv/ing  off  so 
much  light  ballast  to  make  room  for  the 
weightier  material  that  was'  to  steady  you 
in  the  storm-tossed  sea  before  you  ?  Have 
you  experie'jced  the  almost  necessity  of 
these  little  expansions  of  eccentricity  as  I 
have  ?  Was  there  always  in  your  heart,  as 
a  young  man,  as  there  is  now  in  mine,  a 
profound  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  your 
contemporaries  ?  Did  you  continually  find 
yourself  repeating,  '  Respice  finem  ! '  Mark 
where  I  shall  be  yet  ?  "  There  was  another 
investigation  which  touched  me  still  more 
closely,  but  it  Avas  long  before  I  could  ap- 
proach it.     1  isaw  all  the  difficulty  and  deli- 


change 
coming  ? 


cacy  of  the  inquiry  ;  but,  with  that  same 
recklessne.  s  of  consequences  which  vv-ould 
make  me  catch  at  a  queen  by  the  back  h:iir 
if  I  was  drowning,  I  clutched  at  this  di.,- 
covery  now,  and,  although  trembling  at  my 
boldness,  asked,  "Was  your  grace  ever 
afraid  ?  I  know  the  impertinence  of  tlio 
question,  but  if  you  only  guessed  how  it 
concerns  me,  you'd  forgive  it.  Nature  has 
made  me.  many  things,  but  not  courageous. 
Nothing  on  earth  could  induce  me  to  risk 
life  ;  the  more  I  reason  about  it,  the  greater 
grov/s  my  repugnance.  Now,  I  would  like 
to  hoar,  is  this  what  anatomists  call  con- 
genital ?  Am  I  likely  to  grow  out  of  it  ? 
Shall  I  ever  be  a  dare-devil,  intrej^id,  fire- 
eating  sort  of  creature  ?  How  will  the 
come  over  me  ?  Shall  I  feel  it 
Will  it  come  from  within,  or 
through  external  agencies  ?  And  when  it 
has  arrived,  what  shall  I  become  ?  Am  I 
destined  to  drive  the  Zouaves  into  the  sea 
by  a  bayonet  charge  of  the  North  Cork 
Rifles,  or  shall  I  only  be  great  in  council, 
and  take  weekly  trips  i  n  the  Fairy  to  Cowes  ? 
I'd  like  to  know  this,  and  begin  a  course  of 
prejlaration  for  my  position,  as  I  once  knew 
of  a  militia  captain  who  hardened  himself 
for  a  campaign  by  sleeping  every  night  with 
his  head  on  the  window-stool." 

As  I  opened  my  eyes  I  saw  the  stern  feat- 
ures in  front  of  me.  I  thought  the  words, 
"  I  v/as  never  afraid,  sir  !  "  rang  through 
my  brain  till  they  filled  very  ventricle  with 
their  din. 

"Notat  Assaye  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Not  at  the  Douro  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Not  at  Torres  Vedras  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  again,  no,  sir  !  " 

Whether  I  uttered  this  last  with  any  un- 
common degree  of  vehemence  or  not,  I  so 
frightened  Vaterchen  that  he  cut  a  somer- 
cault  clean  over  the  chair,  and  stood  grin- 
ning at  me  through  the  rails  at  the  back  of 
it.  J  motioned  to  him  to  be  reseat<;d, while, 
pacsing  my  hand  across  my  brovv',  I  waved 
^away  the  bright  illusions  that  beset  mc, 
and,  v/ith  a  heavy  sigh,  re-entered  the  dull 
world  of  reality. 

"  You  arc  a  clown,"  said  I,  meditatively. 
"  What  is  a  clown  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer  me  in  words,  but, 
placing  his  hands  on  his  knees,  stared  at 
me  steadfastly,  and  then,  having  fixed  my 
attention,  his  face  performed  a  series  of  the 
most  fearful  contortions  1  ever  beheld. 
With  one  horrible  spasm  he  made  his  mouth 
appear  to  stretch  from  ear  to  ear  ;  with 
another,  his  nose  wagged  from  side  to  side: 
with  a  third,  his  eyebrows  went  up  and 
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down  alternately,  .giving  tlie  different  sides 
of  his  face  two  directly  antagonistic  expres- 
sions. I  was  shocked  and  iiorrilied,  and 
called  to  him  to  desist. 

''And  yet,"  thought  I,"  there  arc  natures 
who  can  delight  in  these,  and  sec  in  them 
matter  for  mirth  and  laughter  ! " 

"  Old  man,"  said  I,  gravely,  "  has  it  ever 
occurred  to  yoii  that  in  this  horrible  com- 
mixture of  expression,  wherein  grief  Avars 
with  joy  and  sadness  with  levity,  you  arc 
like  one  who,  with  a  noble  instrument 
before  him,  should,  instead  of  sweet  sounds 
of  harmony,  produce  wild,  unearthly  dis- 
cords, the"  jangling  bursts  of  fiend-like 
voices  ?  " 

"  The  Tintefleck  can  play  indifferently 
well,  your  excellency,"  said  he,  humbly. 
*'  I  never  had  any  skill  that  way  myself. " 

Oh,  what  a  crassa  natura  was  here  ! 
What  a  triple  wall  of  dullness  surrounds  such 
dark  intelligences  ! 

'•'  And  where  is  the  Tintefleck  ?  Why  is 
she  not  here  ?  "  asked  I,  anxious  to  remove 
the  discussion  to  a  ground  of  more  equality. 

'•'  She  is  without,  your  excellency.  She 
did  not  dare  to  present  herself  till  your 
excellency  had  desired,  and  is  waiting  in 
the  coiTidor." 

"  Let  her  come  in,"  said  I,  grandly;  and 
1  drew  my  chair  to  a  distant  corner  of  the 
room  so  as  to  give  them  a  wider  area  to 
ajopear  in,  while  I  could,  at  the  same  time, 
assume  that  attitude  of  splendid  ease  and 
graceful  protection  I  have  seen  a  prince 
accomplish  on  the  stage  at  the  moment  the 
ballet  is  about  to  begin.  The  door  opened, 
and  Vaterchen  entered,  leading  Tintefleck 
by  the  hand. 


CHAPTER   XXA^II. 

I   ATTEMPT   TO   OVERTHROW   SOCIAL   PREJUDICES. 

I  WAS  quite  right,  Tintefleck's  entree  was 
quite  dramatic.  She  tripped  into  tlie  room 
with  a  short  step,  nor  arrested  her  run  till 
slie  came  close  to  me,  when,  with  a  deep 
curtsey,  she  bent  down  very  low,  and  then, 
witlia  single  spring  backward,  retreated  al- 
most to  the  door  again.  She  was  very 
pretty — dark  enough  to  be  a  Moor,  but 
with  a  rich  brilliancy  of  skin  never  seen 
amongst  that  race,  for  she  was  a  Calabrian; 
and  as  she  stood  there  with  her  arms 
crossed  before  lier,  and  one  leg  fii-mly  ad- 
vanced, and  Avith  the  foot — a  very. pretty 
foot — well  planted,  she  Avas  like — all  the 
Italian  peasants  one  has  seen  in  the  Nation- 
al Gallery  for  years  back.  There  was  the 
same  look,  half  shy;  the  same  elevation  of 


sentiment  in  the  broAv,  and  the  same  coarse- 
ness of  the  mouth  ;  ]ilenty  of  energy, 
enough  and  to  spare  of  daring  ;  but  no 
timidity,  no  gentleness. 

'"What  is  she  saying  ?"'  iisked  I  of  the 
old  man,  as  I  ovei-heard  a  whisper  ])ass  be- 
tween them.  "  Tell  me  Avhat  she  lias  just 
said  to  you." 

'•It  is  nothing,  your  excellency — she  is  a 
fool" 

''That  she  may  be,  but  I  insist  on  hear- 
ing Avhat  it  Avas  she  said." 

lie  seemed  enil)an'asscd  and  ashamed, 
and  instead  of  replying  to  me,  turned  to 
address  some  Avords  of  reproach  to  the 
girl. 

''I  am  waiting  for  your  ansAvei-/' said  1, 
peremptorily. 

"  It  is  the  saucy  way  she  has  gotten,  your 
excellency,  all  from  over-flattery  :  and  now 
that  she  sees  that  thei'e  is  no  audience  here, 
none  but  your  excellency,  she  is  impa- 
tient to  be  off  again.  She'll  never  do  any- 
thing for  us  on  the  nicht  of  athinhouse." 

"Is  this  the  truth,  Tintefleck  ?" asked  I'. 

With  a  Avild  volubility,  of  Avhich  I  could 
not  gather  a  Avord,  but  every  accent  of 
Avhich  indicated  passion,  if  not  anger,  she 
poured  out  something  to  the  other,  and 
then  turned  as  if  to  leave  the  room.  He 
interposed  quickly,  and  spoke  to  her,  at  first 
angrily,  but  at  last  in  a  soothing  and  en- 
treating tone,  Avhicli  seemed  gradually  to 
calm  her. 

'•There  is  more  in  this  than  you  have 
told,  A^aterchen,"  said  I.  .  "  Let  me  knoAv 
at  once  why  she  is  imj)atient  to  get  aAvay." 

"I  Avouki  leaA'e  it  to  herself  to  tell  your 
exccllrncy,"  said  he,  Avith  much  confusion, 
"  but  that  vou  could  not  uiulerstand  her 
mountain  dialect.  The  fact  is."  added  he, 
after  a  great  struggle  Avith  himself — "the 
fact  is,  she  is  ott'ended  at  your  culling  her 
•  Tintefleck.'  She  is  satisfied  to  be  so  named 
amongst  ourselves, Avhere  we  all  have  similar 
nicknames;  but  that  you,  a  great  person- 
age, high,  and  rich,  and  titled,  should  do 
so,  Avounds  her  deeply.    Had  you  said " 

Here  he  Avhispered  me  in  my  ear,  and, 
almost  inadvertentlv,  I  repeated  after  him, 
"Catinka." 

'^  Si,  SI,  Catinka,"  said  she,  While  her 
ev'es  sparkled  with  an  expression  of  Avildest 
delight,  and  at  the  same  instant  she  bound- 
ed forward  and  kissed  my  hand  twice  over.' 

I  was  glad  to  have  made  my  peace,  and 
placing  a  chair  for  her  at  the  table,  I  filled 
out  a  glass  of  Avine  and  ])resented  it.  She 
only  shook  her  head  in  dissent,  and  pushed 
it  aAvay. 

"  She  has  odd  ways  in  everything,"  said 
the  old- man  ;  "she  n'ever  eats  but  bread 
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and  water.  It  is  lier  notion,  tluit  if  she 
were  to  tuste  otlier  I'ood,  slie"d  lose  her  gift 
of  fortiiue-telling. '' 

'*  So,  then,  she  reads  destiny,  too?*'  said 
I,  in  astonishment. 

Before  I  could  inquire  further,  she  swept 
her  hands  across  tlie  strin,2:s  of  lier  j>nitar, 
and  broke  out  into  a  little  peasant  3on<r. 
It  was  very  monotonous,  but  ])leasing.  Of 
course,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  words  nor  the 
meani'ng,  but  it  seemed  as  though  one 
thought  kept  ever  and  anon  recurring  in 
the  melody,  and  would  continue  to  rise  to 
the  surface,  like  the  air  bubbles  in  a  well. 
Satisfied,  apparently,  l)y  the  evidences  of 
my  approval,  she  had  no  sooner  finished 
than  she  began  another.  This  was  some- 
what more  pretentious,  and,  from  wliat  I 
could  gather,  represerited  a  jiarting  scene 
between  a  lover  and  his  mistress.  There 
was,  at  least,  a  certain  action  in  the  song 
which  intimated  this.  The  fervent  earnest- 
ness of  the  lover,  his  entreaties,  his  prayers, 
and  at  last  his  threatenings,  were  all  given 
with  effect,  and  there  was  actually  good 
acting  ill  the  stolid  defiance  she  opposed  to 
all ;  slie  rejected  his  vows,  refused  his 
pledges,  scorned  his  menaces;  but  when  he 
had  gone  and  k'ft  her,  when  she  saw  her- 
self alone  and  desolate,  then  came  out  a 
gush  of  the  most  passionate  sorrow,  all  the 
pent-up  misery  of  a  heart  that  seemed  to 
burst  with  its  weight  of  agony. 

If  I  was  in  a  measure  entranced  while 
she  was  singing,  such  was  the  tension  of 
my  nerves  as  I  listened,  that  I  was  heartily 
glad  when  it  was  over.  As  for  hc.is  she 
seemed  so  overcome  by  the  emotion  she  had 
parodied,  that  she  bent  her  head  down, 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
sobbed  twice  or  thrice  convulsively. 

I  turned  towards  Vaterchen  to  ask  him 
some  fpiestion,  I  forget  what,  but  the  little 
fellow  had  made  such  good  use  of  the  de- 
canter beside  him,  while  the  music  went 
on,  that  his  cheeks  Avere  a  bright  crimson, 
and  his  little  round  eyes  shone  like  coals 
of  fire. 

'•This  young  creature  should  never  have 
fallen  amongst  such  as  you! "  said  I,  indig- 
nantly ;  ''  she  has  feeling  and  tenderness — 
the  powers  of  expression  she  Avields  all  evi- 
dence a  great  and  gifted  nature.  She  has, 
so  to  say,  noble  qualities." 

''Noble,  indeed  !  "  croaked  out  the  little 
wretch,  with  a  voice  hoarse  from  the  strong 
Burgundy. 

"  She  might,  with  proper  culture,  adorn 
a  very  different  sphere,"  said  I.  angrily. 
"  Many  have  climbed  the  ladder  of  life  with 
^lumbler  pretensions." 

"  Ay,  and  stand  on  one  leg  on  top  of  it, 
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playing  the  tambourine  all  the  time,"  hic- 
coughed he  in  reply. 

I  did  not  fancy  the  way  he  carried  out 
my  figure,  but  went  on  with  my  reflec- 
tions : 

"Some,  but  they  are  few,  achieve  great- 
ness at  a  bound " 

"  That's  what  s-he  does,"  broke  he  in. 
"  Twelve  hoops  and  a  drum  behind  them, 
at  one  spring — she  comes  through  like  a 
flying-fish."  ' 

I  don't  know  what  angry  rejoinder  was 
on  my  lips  to  this  speech,  when  there  came 
a  tap  at  my  door.  I  arose  at  once  and 
opened  it.  It  was  Fran(,'ois,  with  a  polite 
message  from  Mrs.  Keats,  to  say  how  hap- 
])y  it  would  make  her  "if  I  felt  well 
enough  to  join  her  and  Miss  Herbert  at 
tea."  For  a  second  or  two  I  knew  not 
what  to  reply.  That  I  was  "  well  enough," 
FrauQois  was  sure  to  report,  and  in  my 
flushed  condition  I  was,  perhaps,  the  pic- 
ture of  an  exaggerated  state  of  convales- 
cence; so,  after  ;i  -moment's  hesitation,  I 
muttered  out  a  blundering  excuse,  on  the 
plea  of  having  a  cou])le  of  friends  with  me, 
"  wlio  had  chanced  to  be  just  passing 
through  the  town  on  their  way  to  Italy." 

I  did  not  think  Fran(;ois  had  time  to 
report  my  answer,  Avhen  I  heard  him  again 
at  the  door.  It  was,  with  his  mistress's  com- 
pliments, to  say  she  "would  be  charmed 
if  I  would  induce  my  friends  to  accompany 
me." 

I  had  to  hold  my  hand  on  my  side 
with  laughter  as  I  heard  this  message, 
so  absurd  was  the  proposition,  and  so  I'idic- 
nlous  seemed  the  notion  of  it.  This,  I  say, 
was  the  first  impi-ession  made  upon  my 
mind  ;  and  then,  almost  as  suddenly,  there 
came  another  and  very  different  one. 
"What  is  the  mission  you  have  embraced, 
Potts?"  asked  I  of  myself.  If  ]t  have  a 
butt  or  an  object,  is  it  not  to  overthrow  the 
mean  and  unjust  prejudices,  the  miserable 
class  distinctions,  that  separate  the  rich 
from  the  poor,  the  great  from  the  humble, 
the  gifted  from  the  ignorant  ?  Have  you 
ever  proposed  to  yourself  a  nobler  conquest 
than  over  that  vulgar  tyranny  by  which 
prosperity  lords  it  over  humble  fortune  ? 
Have  you  imagined  a  higher  triumph  than 
to  make  the  man  of  purple  and  fine  linen 
feel  happy  in  the  companionship  of  him  in 
smock-frock  and  high-lows  ?  Could  you 
ask  for  a  happier  occasion  to  open  the  cam- 
paign than  this  ?  Mrs.  Keats  is  an  admir- 
able representative  of  her  class;  she  has  all 
the  rigid  prejiulices  of  her  condition  ;  her 
sympathies  may  rise,  but  they  never  fall  ; 
she  can  feel  for  the  sorrows  of  the  well- 
born, she  has  no  concern  for  vulgar  afflic- 
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tions.  How  ad  mi  ruble  tlic  opportunity  to 
show  her  that  grace,  and  genius,  and 
beauty  are  of  all  ranks  !  And  Miss  Her- 
bert, too,  what  a  test  it  will  be  of  her!  If 
she  really  have  greatness  of  soul,  if  there 
be  in  her  nature  a  spii-it  that  rises  above 
petty  conventionalities  and  misi'rable 
ceremonials,  she  will  take  this  young  creat- 
ure to  her  heart  like  a  sister.  I  think  I 
see  them  with  arms  entwined — t>vo  lovely 
flowers  on  one  stalk — the  dark  crimson 
rose  and  the  jiale  hyacinth  !  Oh,  Potts, 
this  would  be  a  nobler  victory  to  achieve 
than  to  rend  battalions  Avith  grape,  or  ride 
down  squadrons  witli  the  crash  of  cavalry.— 
*•' I  will  come, Francois,"  said  I.  "Tell  Mrs. 
Keats  that  she  may  expect  us  immediate- 
ly." I  took  especial  care  in  my  dialogue 
to  keep  this  prying  fellow  out  of  the  room, 
and  to  interpose  in  every  attempt  he  made 
to  obtain  a  peep  Avithin.  In  this  I  perfect- 
ly succeeded,  and  dismissed  him,  without 
his  being  able  to  report  any  one  circum- 
stance about  my  two  traveling  friends. 

My  next  task  was  to  inform  them  of  my 
intentions  on  their  behalf  ;  nor  was  tliis 
so  easy  as  might  be  imagined,  for  Vaterchen 
had  indulged  very  freely  with  the  wine, 
and  all  the  mountains  of  Calabria  lay  be- 
tween myself  and  Tinteflcck.  With  a  great 
exercise  of  ingenuity,  and  more  of  patience, 
I  did  at  last  succeed  in  making  known  to 
the  old  fellow  that  a  lady  of  the  highest 
station  and  her  friend  were  curious  to  see 
tliem.  He  only  caught  my  meaning  after 
oome  time,  but  when  he  had  surmounted 
the  difficulty,  as  though  to  show  me  how 
thorouglily  he  understood  the  request,  and 
how  nicely  he  appreciated  its  object,  he 
began  a  series  of  face  contortions  of  the 
most  dreadful  kind,  being  a  sort  of  pro- 
gramme of  what  he  intended  to  exhibit  to 
the  distinguished  comjiany.  I  repressed 
this  firmly,  severely.  I  explained  to  him 
that  an  artist  in  all  the  relations  of 
private  life  should  be  ever  the  gentleman  ; 
that  tlie  habits  of  the  stage  were  no  more 
necessary  to  carry  into  the  world  than  the 
costume.  I  dilated  on  the  fact  that  John 
Kembk'  had  been  deemed  fitting  company 
by  the  first  gentleman  of  Europe ;  and 
that  if  his  manner  could  have  exposed  him 
to  a  criticism,  it  was  in.  perhaps,  a  slight 
tendency  to  an  over- reserve,  a  cold  and  al- 
most stern  dignity.  I'm  not  sure  A'aterchen 
followed  me  completely,  nor  understood 
the  anecdotes  I  introduced  about  Edmund 
Kean  and  Lord  Byron,  but  I  now  addressed 
myself  pictorially  to  Tiutefleck — pictorial- 
1}',  I  say,  for  words  were  hopeless.  I  sig- 
nified that  a  tres  fjrande  dame  was  about  to 
receive  her.     I  arose,   with   my  skirts  ex- 


panded in  both  hands,  made  a  reverent 
curtsey,  throwing  my  head  well  back,  look- 
ing every  incli  a  duchess.'  But,  alas  for 
my  powers  of  representation  !  she  burst 
into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  had  at  last  to  lay 
her  head  on  Vaterchen's  shoulder  out  of 
pure  exhaustion. 

''Explain  to  her  what  I  have  told  you, 
sir,  and  do  not  sit  grinning  at  me  there, 
like  a  baboon,"  said  I,  in  a  severe  voice. 

I  cannot  say  how  he  acquitted  himself, 
but  I  could  gather  that  a  very  lively  alter- 
cation ensued,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as 
though  she  resolutijly  refused  to  subject 
herself  to  any  further  ordeals  of  what  aca- 
demicians call  '■' a  private  view,"  No;  she 
was  ready  for  the  ring  and  the  sawdust, 
and  the  drolleries  of  the  men  Avith  chalk  on 
their  faces,  but  she  would  not  accept  high 
life  on  any  terms.  By  degrees,  and  by 
arguments  of  his  own  ingenious  devising, 
however,  he  did  succeed,  and  at  last  she 
arose  with  a  bound,  and  cried  out,  "  Ec- 
com  i !  " 

"  Remember,"  said  I  to  Vaterchen,  as  we 
left  the  room,  "  I  am  doing  that  which  few 
would  have  the  courage  to  dare.  It  Avill 
depend  upon  the  dignity  of  your  conduct, 
the  grace  of  your  manners,  the  Avell-bred 
ease  of  your  address,  to  make  me  feel 
pi'oud  of  my  intrepidity,  or,  sad  and  pain- 
ful possibility,  retire  covered  with  ineffable 
shame  and  discomfiture.  i)o  you  compre- 
hend me?" 

"Perfectly,"  said  he,  standing  erect,  and 
giving  even  in  his  attitude  a  sort  of  bail 
bond*  for  future  dignity.     "Lead  on  !" 

This  was  more  familiar  than  he  had  been 
yet;  but  I  ascribed  it  to  the  tension  of 
nerves  strung  to  a  high  purpose,  and  ren- 
deriiig  him  thus  inaccessible  to  other 
thoughts  than  of  the  enterprise  before 
him. 

As  I  neared  the  door  of  Mrs.  Keats's 
apartment,  I  hesitated  as  to  how  I  should 
enter.  Ought  I  to  precede  my  friends,  and 
present  them  as  they  folloAved  ?  Or  would 
it  seem  more  easy  and  more  assured  if  I 
were  to  give  my  arm  to  Tintefieck,  leaving 
Vaterchen  to  bring  up  the  rear  ?  After 
much  deliberation,  this  appeared  to  be  the 
better  course,  seeming  to  take  for  granted 
that,  although  some  peculiarities  of  cos- 
tume might  ask  for  explanation  later  on,  I 
was  about  to  present  a  very  eligible  and 
charming  addition  to  the  company. 

I  am  scarcely  able  to  say  Avhcther  I  was 
or  was  not  reassured  by  the  mode  in  which 
she  accepted  the  offer  of  my  arm.  At 
first,  the  proposition  appeared  unintelligi- 
ble, and  she  looked  at  mo  with  one  of 
those    wide-eyed    stares,    as    though     to 
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say,  "  Wliat  new  gymnastic  is  tliis  ? 
Wiiat  tour  deforce,  of  which  I  never  heard 
before?"  and  then,  with  a  sort  of  jerk, 
she  tlirew  my  arm  up  in  the  air,  and  made 
a  pirouette  under  it,  of  some  half-dozen 
whirls. 

Half  reprovingly,  I  shook  my  head,  and 
offered  her  my  hand.  This  she  understood 
at  once.  She  recognized  such  a  mode  of 
approach  as  Irgitimate  and  proper,  and 
with  an  artistic  shake  of  her  drapery  with 
the  otiierhand,  and  a  confident  smile,  she 
signified  she  was  ready  to  go  "  on." 

I  was  once  on  a  time  thrown  over  a 
horse's  head  into  a  slate  quarry,  a  very  con- 
siderable drop  it  was,  and  nearly  fatal ;  on 
another  occasion,  I  was  can-ied  in  a  small 
boat  over  the  fall  of  a  salmon  weir,  and 
hurried  along  in  the  flood  for  almost  three 
hundred  yards  :  each  of  these  was  a  situa- 
tion of  excitement  and  peril,  and  with  con- 
siderable confusion  as  the  consequence;  and 
yet  I  could  deliberately  recount  you  every 
passing  phase  of  my  terror,  from  my  first 
fright  down  to  my  complete  unconscious- 
ness, with  such  small  traits  as  would  guar- 
antee truthfulness-;  wdiile,  of  the  scene 
upon  which  I  now  adventured,  I  preserve 
nothing  beyond  the  vaguest  and  most  nn- 
connecLed  memory. 

I  remember  m.y  advance  into  the  middle 
of  the  room.  1  have  a  recollection  of  a 
large  tea-urn,  and  beyond  it  a  lady  in  a 
turban  ;  another  in  long  ringlets  there 
was.  The  urn  made  a  noise  like  a  small 
steamer,  and  there  was  a  confusion  of 
voices — about  what,  I  cannot  tell — that  in- 
creased the  uproar,  and  we  were  all  stand- 
ing up  and  all  talking  together;  and  thei'c 
was  what  seemed  an  angry  discussion,  and 
then  the  large  turban  and  the  ringlets 
swept  Iniughtily  past  m.e.  The  turban 
said,  ''This  is  too  much,  sir!"  and  ringlets 
added,  "Far  too  much,  sir!"  and  as  they 
reached  the  door,  there  was  Vaterchen  on 
his  head,  with  a  branch  of  candles  between 
his  feet  to  light  them  out,  and  Tintefl:ck, 
screaming  with  laughter,  threw  herself  into 
an  arm-chair,  and  clapped  a  most  riotous 
applause. 

1  stood  a  moment  almost  transfixed, 
then  dashed  out  of  the  room,  hurried  up- 
stairs to  my  chamber,  bolted  the  door, 
drew  a  great  clothes-press  against  it  for 
further  security,  and  then  threw  myself 
upon  my  bed  in  one  of  those  paroxysms  of 
mad  confusion,  in  which  a  man  cannot  say 
whether  he  is  on  the  verge  of  inevitable 
ruin,  or  has  just  been  rescued  from  a 
dreadful  fate.  I  would  not,  if  even  I 
could,  recount  all  that  I  suffered  that 
night.     Thei-e    was    not    a   scene  of   open 


shame  and  disgrace  that  I  did  not 
picture  to  myself  as  incurring.  I  was 
everywhere  in  the  stocks  or  the  pil- 
lory. I  wore  a  wooden  placard  on  my 
breast,  inscribed,  "  Potts,  the  Impostor." 
I  was  running  at  top  speed  before  hooting 
and  yelling  crowds.  J  was  standing' with 
a  circle  .of  protecting  policemen  amidst  a 
mob  eager  to  tear  me  to  pieces.  I  was  sit- 
ting on  a  hard  stool  Avhile  my  hair  was  be- 
ing cropi)ed  a  In  Pentonville,  and  a  grey 
suit  lay  ready  for  me  when  it  was  done.  But 
enough  of  such  a  dreary  recoi'd.  I  believe 
I  cried  myself  to  sleep  at  last,  and  so 
soundly,  too,  that  it  was  very  late  in  the 
afternoon  ere  I  awoke.  It  was  the  sight  of 
the  barricade  I  had  erected  at  my  door 
gave  me  a  clue  to  the  past,  and  again  I 
buried  my  face  in  my  hands  and  wept  bit- 
terly. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

RESULTS   OF. THE   EXPERIMENTS. 

I  COULD  not  hear  the  loud  and  repeated 
knockings  which  were  made  at  my  door, 
as  at  first  Avaiters,  and  then  the  landlord 
himself,  endeavored  to  gain  admittance. 
At  length,  a  ladder  was  placed  at  the  win- 
dow, and  a  courageous  individual,  duly 
armed,  appeared  at  my  casement  and  sum- 
moned me  to  surrender.  With  what  un- 
speakable relief  did  I  learn  that  it  was  not 
to  apprehend  or  arrest  me  that  all  these 
measures  Avere  taken;  they  were  simply 
the  promptings  of  a  gi-aceful  benevolence, 
a  sort  of  rumored  intimation  having  got 
about  that  I  had  taken  prussic  acid,  or 
was  being  done  to  death  by  charcoal.  Im- 
agine a  prisoner  in  a  condemned  cell  sud- 
denly awakened,  and  hearing  that  the 
crowd  around  him  consisted  not  of  the 
ordinary,  the  sheriff,  jVIr.  Calcraft  and  Co., 
but  a  de]iutation  of  respectable  citizens 
come  to  offer  the  representation  of  their 
borough  or  a  piece  of  plate,  and  then  you 
can  have  a  mild  conception  of  the  pleas- 
ant revulsion  of  my  feelings.  I  thanked 
my  public  in  a  short  but  appropriate  ad- 
dress; I  assured  them,  although  there 
was  a  popular  i)rejudice  about  doing  this 
sort  of  tiling  in  'November  in  England, 
that  it  was  deemed  quite  unreasonable  at 
other  times,  and  that  really,  in  these  days 
of  domestic  arsenic  and  conjugal  strych- 
nine, nothing  but  an  unreasonable  impa- 
tience would  make  a  man  self-destructive 
— suicide  arguing  that  as  a  man  was  really 
so  utterly  valueless,  it  was  worth  nobody's 
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while  to  cijefc  rid  of  liiin.     '^\\^  c'xi)l:uiation 
over,  I  ordered  breakfast. 

"Why  not  dinner?"  said  the  waiter. 
"It  is  close  on  four  o'clock." 

"  No,"  said  I;  "the  ladies  will  expect 
mc  at  dinner." 

'*  The  ladies  are  near  Constance  by  this, 
or  else  the  roads  are  worse  than  we.  thought 
them." 

'*  Near  Constance!  Do  you  mean  to  say 
they  have  gone?" 

''  Yes,  sir,  at  daybreak;  or,  indeed,  I 
might  say  before  daybreak." 

'"'Gone!  actually  "gone  I  "  was  all  that  I  ^ 
could  utter.  j 

"They  never  Avent  to  bed  last  night,  sir; ! 
the  old  lady  was  taken  very  ill  after  tea, 
and  all  the  house  running  here  and  there 
for  doctors  and  remedies,  and  the  young 
lady,  though  she  bore  up  so  well,  they  tell 
me  she  fainted  when  she  was  alone  in  her 
own  room.  In  fact,  it  was  a  piece  of  con- 
fusion and  trouble  until  they  started,  and 
we  may  say,  none  of  us  had  a  moment's 
peace  till  we  saw  them  oflf." 

"And  how  came  it  that  I  was  never 
called?" 

"I  believe,  sir,  but  I'm  not  sure,  the 
landlord  tried  to  awake  you.  At  all  events, 
he  has  a  note  for  you  now,  for  I  saw  the 
old  lady  place  it  in  his  hand." 

"Fetch  it  at  once,"  said  I;  and  when 
he  left  the  room  I  threw  some  water  over 
my  face,  and  tried  to  rally  all  my  faculties 
to  meet  the  occasion. 

When  the  waiter  reappeared  with  the 
note,  I  bade  him  leave  it  on  the  table;  I 
could  not  venture  to  read  it  while  he  was 
in  the  room.  At  length  he  went  away, 
and  I  opened  it.  These  were  the  con- 
tents: 

"Sir: — When  a  person  of  your  rank 
abuses  the  privileges  of  his  station,  it  is 
supposed  that  he  means  to  rebuke.  Al- 
though innocent  of  any  cause  for  your  dis- 
pleasure, I  have  preferred  to  withdraw  my- 
self from  your  notice  than  incur  the 
chance  of  so  severe  a  reprimand  a  second 
time. 

"  I  am,  sir,  with  unfeigned  sorrow  and 
humility,  your  most  devoted  follower  and 
servant,    ~  Martha  Keats. 

"  To  the de " 

This  was  the  whole  of  it;  not  a  great 
deal  as  correspondence,  but  matter  enough 
for  much  thought  and  much  misery.  Af- 
ter a  long  and  painful  review  of  my  con- 
•  duct,  one  startling  fact  stood  prominently 
forward,  which  was,  that  I  had  done  some- 
thing which,  had  it  been  the  act  of  u  royal 


prince,  would  yet  have  been  unpardon. 
able,  but  which,  if  known  to  emanate  from 
one  such  as  myself,  would  have  been  a 
downright  outrage. 

I  went  into  the  whole  case,  as  a  man 
who  detests  figures  might  have  gone  into 
a  long  and  complicated  account;  and  just 
as  he  would  skip  small  sums,  and  pay  lit- 
tle heed  to  fractions,  I  aimed  at  arriving 
at  some  grand'  solid  balance  for  or  against 
myself. 

I  felt  that,  if  asked  to  produce  my 
books,  they  might  run  this  Avise:  Potts,  on 
the  credit  side,  a  philanthropist,  self-  de- 
nying, generous,  and  trustful;  one  eager 
to  do  good,  thinking  no  evil  of  his  neigh- 
bor, hopeful  of  everybody,  anxious  to  es- 
tablish that  brotherhood  amongst  men 
which,  however  varied  the  station,  could 
and  ought  to  subsist,  and  which  needs  but 
the  connecting  link  of  one  sympathetic  ex- 
istence to  establish.  On  the  other  side, 
Potts,  I  grieve  to  say,  appeared  that  which- 
Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was  said  to  be. 

When  I  had  rallied  a  bit  from  the  stun- 
ning effect  of  this  disagreeable  "total,"  I 
began  to  wish  that  I  had  somebody  to  ar- 
gue the  matter  out  with  me.  The  Avay  I 
would  put  my  case  Avould  be  thus:  "Has 
not — from  the  time  of  Martins  Curtius 
down  to  the  late  Mr.  Sadlier,  of  banking 
celebrity — the  sacrifice  of  one  man  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellows  been  recognized  as 
the  noblest  exposition  of  heroism?  Now, 
although  it  is  much  to  give  up  life  for  the 
advantage  of  others,  it  is  far  more  to  sur- 
render one's  identity,  to  abandon  that 
grand  capital  Ego,  Avhich  gives  a  man  his 
self-esteem  and  suggests  his  self-preserva- 
tion. And  Avho,  I  would  ask,  does  this  so 
thoroughly  as  the  man  who  everlastingly 
palms  himself  upon  the  Avorld  for  that 
which  he  is  not?  According  to  the  great- 
est-happiness principle,  this  man  may  be 
a  real  boon  to  humanity.  He  feeds  this 
one  with  hope,  the  other  Avith  flattery;  he 
bestows  courage  on-  the  Avcak,  confidence 
on  the  wavering.  The  rich  man  can  give 
of  his  abundance,  but  it  is  out  of  his  very 
poverty  this  poor  felloAv  has  to  bestoAv  all. 
Like  the  spider,  he  has  to  weave  his  Aveb 
from  his  own  vitals,  and  like  the  same 
spider  he  may  be  swepx  away  by  some  pre- 
tentious affectation  of  propriety." 

While  I  thus  argued,  the  Avaiter  came  in 
to  serve  dinner.  It  looked  all  appetizing 
and  nice;  but  I  could  not  touch  a  morsel. 
I  was  sick  at  heart;  Kate  Herbert's  last 
look  as  she  quitted  the  room  was  ever  be- 
fore me.  Those  dark  grey  eyes — Avhich 
you  stupid  folk  will  go  on  calling  blue — 
'  have  a  sort  of  reproachful  power  in   them 
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very  remarkable.  They  don't  fla^h  out  in 
anger  like  black  eyes,  or  sparkle  in  fierce- 
ness like  hazel;  but  they  emit  a  sort  of 
steady,  fixed,  concentrated  light,  that 
seems  to  imply  that  they  Juive  looked 
thoroughly  into  you,  and  come  back  very 
sad  and  very  sorry  for  the  inquiry.  I  thought 
of  the  liappy  days  I  had  passed  beside  her; 
I  recalled  lier  low  and  gentle  voice,  her 
sweet,  balf  sad  smile,  and  her  playful 
laugh,  and  I  said,  ''Have  I  lost  all  these 
forever,  and  how?  What  stupid  folly  pos- 
sessed me  last  evening?  How  could  1  have 
been  so  idiotic  as  not  to  see  that  I  was 
committing  the  rankest  of  all  enormities? 
How  should  I,  in  my  insignificance,  dare 
to  assail  the  barriers  and  defenses  Avhich 
civilization  has  established,  and  guards 
amongst  its  best  prer(^gatives?  Was  this 
old  buifoon,  was  this  piece  of  tawdry  fringe 
and  spangles,  a  fitting  comi)any  for  thn.t 
fair  and  gentle  girl?  How  artistically 
false,  too,  was  the  position  I  had  taken. 
Interweaving  into  my  ideal  life  these  coarse 
realities,  was  the  same  sort  of  outrage  as 
shocks  one  in  some  of  the  Venetian 
churches,  where  a  lovely  Madonna,  the 
work  of  a  great  hand,  may  be  seen  be- 
dizened and  disfigured  with  precious  stones 
over  her  drapery.  In  this  was  I  violating 
the  whole  poetry  of  my  existence.  These 
figures  were  as  much  out  of  keeping  as 
would  be  a  couple  of  Ostade's  Boors  in  a 
grand  Scripture  piece  by  Domenichino. 

''And  yet,  Potts,"  thought  I,  'Hhey 
were  really  living  creatures.  They  had 
'hearts  for  joy  and  sorrow  and  hope  and 
the  rest  of  it.  They  were  pilgrims  travel- 
ing the  self-same  road  as  you  were.  They 
were  not  illusions,  but  flesii  and  blood 
folk,  that  would  shiver  when  cold,  and  die 
of  hunger  if  starved.  Were  they  not,  then, 
as  such,  of  more  account  than  all  your 
mere  imaginings?  would  not  the  least  of 
their  daily  miseries  outweigh  a  whole  bushel 
of  fancied  sorrow?  and  is  it  not  a  poor  self- 
ishness on  your  part,  when  you  deem  some 
airy  conception  of  your  brain  of  more  ac- 
count than  that  poor  old  man  and  that 
dark-eyed  girl  ?  Last  of  all,  are  they  not, 
in  all  their  ragged  finery,  more  '  really 
true  men  '  than  you  yourself,  Potts,  living 
in  a  maze  of  delusions?  They  only  act 
when  the  sawdust  is  raked  and  the  lamps 
are  lighted;  but  you  arc  en  scene  from 
dawn  to  dark,  and  only  lay  down  one  mot- 
ley to  don  another.  Is  not  this  wretched? 
Is  it  not  ignoble?  In  all  these  changes  of 
cbaracter,  how  much  of  the  real  man  will 
be  left  behind?  Will  there  be  one  morsel 
of  honest  flesh,  when  all  the  lacquer  of 
paint   is  washed    off  ?      And    was  it — oh, 


I  was  it  for  thi.s  you  first  adventured  out  on 
I  the  wide  ocean  of  life?  " 
!  I  passed  the  evening  and  a  great  part  of 
the  niglit  in  such  self-accusings,  and  then 
I  addressed  myself  to  action.  I  bethought 
me  of  my  future,  and  with  whom  and  where 
and  how  it  might  be  passed.  The  bag  of 
money  intrusted  to  me  by  the  minister  to 
pay  the  charges  of  the  road  was  hanging 
where  I  had  placed  it — on  the  curtain  hold- 
er. I  opened  it,  and  found  a  hundred 
and  forty  gold  napoleons,  and  some  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  in  silver.  I  next  set  to 
count  over  my  own  especial  hoard;  it  was 
a  fraction  under  a  thousand  francs.  Forty 
pounds  Avas  truly  a  very  small  sum  where- 
with to  confront  a  worlc^  to  which  I 
brought  not  any  art,  or  ti-ade,  or  means  of 
liveliiiood;  I  say  forty,  because  I  had  not 
the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  touching  the 
other  sum,  and  I  resolved  at  once  to  trans- 
mit it  to  the  owner.  Now,  wliat  could  be 
done  with  so  humble  a  capital?  I  had 
heard  of  a  great  general  who  once  pawned 
a  valuable  sword — a  sword  of  honor  it 
wus — wherewith  to  buy  a  horse,  and  so 
mounted,  he  went  forth  over  the  Alps, 
and  conquered  a  kingdom.  The  story  had 
no  moral  for  me,  for  somehow  I  did  not 
feel  as  though  I  were  the  stuff  that  con- 
quers kingdoms,  and  yet  there  must  surely 
be  a  vast  number  of  men  in  life  with  about 
the  same  sort  of  faculties,  merits,  and  de- 
merits as  I  have.  There  must  be  a  nu- 
merous Potts  family  in  every  land,  well- 
meaning,  right-intentioned,  worthless  creat- 
ures, who,  out  of  a  supposed  willingness  to 
do  anything,  always  end  in  doing  nothing. 
Such  people,  it  must  be  inferred,  live  upon 
what  are  called  their  wits,  or,  in  other 
words,  trade  upon  the  daily  accidents  of 
life,  and  the  use  to  which  they  can  turn 
the  traits  of  those  they  meet  with. 

I  was  rcGolved  not  to  descend  to  this;  no, 
I  had  determined  to  say  adieu  to  all  mas- 
querading, and  be  simi)ly  Potts,  the  drug- 
gist's son,  one  who  had  once  dreamed  of 
great  ambitions,  but  had  taken  the  wrong 
road  to  them.  I  would  from  this  hour  be 
an  honest,  truth-speaking,  sim})le-hearted 
creatui-e.  What  the  world  might  hence- 
forth accord  me  of  its  sympathy  should  be 
tendered  on  honest  grounds;  nay,  more,  in 
the  spirit  of  those  devotees  who  inspire 
themselves  with  piety  by  privations,  I  re- 
solved on  a  course  of  self-mortification;  I 
would  not  rest  till  I  had  made  my  former^ 
self  expiate  all  the  vainglorious  wanton-* 
ness  of  the  past,  and  pay  in  severe  penance 
for  every  transgression  I  had  committed. 
I  began  boldly  with  my  reformation.  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  thus: — 
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"To  ^NFr.  Dycer,  Steplien's-green,  Dublin. 
"The  geiitleniiiu  who  took  jiway  a  dun 
pony  from  your  livery  stables  in  the  month 
of  May  last,  and  who,  from  certain  circum- 
stances, has  not  been  able  to  restore  the 
animal,  sends  herewith  twenty  pounds  as 
his  probaljle  value.  If  Mr.  D.  conscien- 
tiously considers  the  sum  insufficient,  the 
sender  will,  at  some  future  time,  he  hopes, 
make  good  the  difference." 

Doubtless  my  esteemed  reader  will  say 
at  this  place,  "The  fellow  couldn't  do  less; 
he  need  not  vaunt  himself  on  a  common- 
place act  of  honesty,  which,  after  all,  might 
have  been  suggested  by  certain  feai's  of 
future  conseq^iences.  His  indiscretion 
amounted  to  horse-stealing,  and  horse- 
stealing is  a  felony."' 

All  true,  every  word  of  it,  most  upright 
of  judges:  I  was  simply'doing  what  I  ought, 
or  rather  what  1.  ought  long  since  to  have 
done.  But  now,  let  me  ask,  is  this,  after 
all,  the  invariable  course  in  life,  and  is 
there  no  merit  in  doing  what  one  ought 
when  every  temptation  points  to  the  other 
direction?  and  lastly,  is  it  nothing  to  do 
what  a  man  ought,  when  the  doing  costs 
exactly  the  half  of  all  he  has  in  the  world? 

Now,  if  I  were,  instead  of  being  Potts, 
a  certain  great  writer  that  w^e  all  know  and 
delight  in,  I  would  im]irove  the  occasion 
here  by  asking  my  reader,  docs  he  always 
himself  do  the  right  tiling?  I  would  say 
to  him,  perhaps  with  all  haste  to  anticipate 
his  answer,  "  Of  course  you  do.  You 
never  pinch  your  children,  or  kick  your 
wife  out  of  bed  ;  you  are  a  model  father 
and  a  churchwarden  ;  but  I  am  only  a  poor 
apothecary's  son  brought  up  in  jjrecepts  of 
thrift  and  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  ;  and 
I  own  to  you,  when  I  placed  the  half  of 
my  twenty-pound  crisp  clean  bank  note 
inside  of  that  letter,  I  felt  I  was  figura- 
tively cutting  myself  in  two.  But  I  did  it 
"like  a  man,"  if  that  be  a  proper  phrase 
for  an  act  which  I  thought  godlike.  And 
oh,  take  my  word  for  it,  when  a  sacrifice 
hasn't  cost  you  a  coach-load  of  regrets, 
and  a  shopful  of  hesitations  about  making 
it,  it  is  of  little  w^ortli.  There's  a  wide 
difference  between  the  gift  of  a  sheep  from 
an  Australian  farmer,  or  the  present  of  a 
child's  pet  lamb,  even  though  the  sheep 
be  twice  the  siz6  of  the  lamb. 

I  gave  myself  no  small  praise  for  what 
<I  had  done,  much  figui-ative  patting  on 
the  back,  and  a  vast  deal  of  that  A^eryam- 
biguous  consolation  which  beggars  in 
Catholic  countries  bestow  in  change  for 
alms,  by  assurance  that  it  will  be  remem- 
bered to  you  in  purgatory. 


"Well."  thought!,  "  the  occasion  isn't 
very  far  off,  for  my  purgatory  begins  to- 
morrow." 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

ON   FOOT   AND   I.V    LOW    COMPANY. 

I  WAS  in  a  tourist  locality,  and  easily 
provided  myself  with  a  light  equipment  for 
the  road,  resolved  at  once  to  take  the  foot- 
path in  life  and  "  seek  my  fortune."  I 
use  these  words  simply  as  the  expression  of 
the  utter  uncertainty  which  prevailed  as  to 
whither  I  should  go,  and  what  do  when  I 
got  there. 

If  there  be  few  more  jo3'Ous  things  in 
life  than  to  start  off  on  foot  with  three  or 
four  choice  companions,  to  ramble  through 
some  fine  country  rich  in  scenery,  varied  in 
character  and  interesting  in  story,  there 
are  few  more  lonely  sensations  than  to  set 
out  by  one's  self,  not  very  decided  what 
way  to  take,  and  with  very  little  money  to 
take  it. 

One  of  the  most  grievoits  features  of 
small  means  is,  certainly,  the  almost  ex- 
clusive occupation  it  gives  the  mind  as  to 
every,  even  the  most  trivial,  incident  that 
involves  cost.  Instead  of  dining  on  fish 
and  fowl  and  fruit,  you  feel  eating  so 
many  groschen  and  kreutzers.  You  are 
not  drinking  wine  ;  your  beverage  is  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  batzen  in  vinegar  !  When 
you  jooke  the  fire,  every  spark  that  flies  up 
the  chimney  is  a  bajocco  !  You  come  at* 
last  to  suspect  that  the  sun  won't  warm 
you  for  nothing,  and  that  the  very  breeze 
that  cooled  your  brow  is  only  waiting  round 
the  corner  to  ask  "for  something  for  him- 
self." 

When  the  rich  man  lives  sparingly,  the 
conscious  power  of  the  wealth  he  might 
employ  if  he  pleased,  sustains  him.  The 
poor  fellow^  has  no  such  consolation  to  fall 
back  on;  the  closer  his  coat  is  examined, 
the  more  threadbare  will  it  appear.  If  it 
were  simply  that  he  dressed  humbly  and 
fared  coarsely,  it  might  be  borne  well;  but 
it  is  the-  hourly  depreciation  that  poverty 
is  exposed  to,  makes  its  true  grievance. 
"An  ill-looking" — this  means,  generally, 
ill-dressed  —  "  an  ill-looking  fellow  had 
been  seen  around  the  premises  at  night- 
fall," says  the  police  report.  ."A  very  sus- 
picious character  had  asked  for  d  bed  ;  his 
wardrobe  was  in  a  '  spotted  handkerchief.' 
The  waiter  remembers  that  a  fellow,  much 
travel-stained  and  weary,  stopped  at  the 
door  that  evening  and  asked  if  there  w^as 
any  cheap  house  of  entertainment  in  the 
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village."  Heaven  help  the  poor  wayfarer 
if  any  one  has  been  robbed,  any  house 
broken  into,  any  rick  set  lire  to,  while  he 
passed  through  that  locality.  There  is  no 
need  of  a  crowd  of  witnesses  to  convict  him, 
since  every  bend  in  his  hat,  every  tear  in 
his  coat,  and  every  rent  in  his  shoes,  are 
evidence  against  him. 

If  I  thought  over  these  things  in  sorrow 
and  humiliation,  it  was  in  a  very  proud 
spirit  that  I  called  to  mind  iiow,  on  that 
same  morning,  I  deposited  the  bag  with  all 
the  money  in  Messrs.  Haber's  bank,  saw 
the  contents  duly  counted  over,  rei)laecd 
and  sealed  up,  and  then  addressed  to  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  at  Kalbbratonstadt, 
taking  a  receipt  for  the  same.  "  This  was 
only  just  common  honesty,"  says  the  read- 
er. Oh,  if  there  is  an  al)surd  collocation 
of  words,  it  is  that  !  Common  honesty  ! 
why,  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  so  per- 
fectly, so  totally,  uncommon  !  Never,  I 
beseech  you,  undervalue  the  waiter  who  re- 
stores the  ring  you  dropped  in  the  coffee- 
room  ;  nor  hold  him  cheaply  who  gives 
back  the  umbrella  you  left  in  the  cab. 
These  seem  such  etisy  things  to  do,  but 
they  are  not  easy.  Men  arc  more  or  less 
Cornish  wreckers  in  life,  and  very  apt  to 
regard  the  lost  article  as  treasure-trove.  I 
have  said  all  this  to  you,  amiable  reader, 
that  you  may  know  v,^hat  it  cost  me,  on 
that  same  morning,  not  to  be  a  rogue,  and 
not  to  eni'ich  myself  v/ith  the  goods  of  an- 
other. 

I. underwent  a  very  long  and  searching 
self-examination  to  ascertain  why  it  vv^as  I 
had  not  appropriated  that  bag,  an  offense 
which,  legally  speaking,  would  only  amount 
to  a  breach  of  trust.  I  said,  "Is  it  thi:t 
you  had  no  need  of  the  money.  Potts?  Did 
you  feel  that  your  own  means  vv'ere  ample 
enough?  Was  it  that  your  philosophy  had 
made  you  regard  gold  as  mere  dross,  and 
then  think  that  the  lo;'id  was  a  burden? 
Or,  taking  higher  ground,  had  you  recalled 
the  first  teachings  of  your  venerable  parent, 
that  good  man  and  careful  apothecary,  who 
had  given  you  your  first  perceptions  of 
right  and  wrong?"  I  fear  that  I  was 
obliged  to  say  No,  in  turn,  to  each  of  these 
queries..  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
be  right,  proud  to  have  been  a  philosopher, 
overjoyed  to  feel  myself  swayed  by  moral 
motives,  but  I  could  not  palm  the  imposi- 
tion on  my  conscience,  and  had  honestly  to 
own  that  the  real  reason  of  my  conduct 
was — I  was  in  love  !  There  was  the  whole 
of  it ! 

There  was  an  old  sultan  once  so  impressed 
with  an  ill  notion  of  the  sex,  that,  whenever 
a  tale  of    misfortune  or  disgrace  reached 


him,  his  only  inquiry  as  to  the  source  of 
the  evil  was.  Who  was  she?  Now,  my  ex- 
periences of  life  have  traveled  in  another 
direction,  and  whenever  I  read  of  some 
noble  piece  of  heroism,  or  some  daring  act 
of  self-devotion,  I  don't  ask  whether  he 
got  the  Bath  or  the  Victoria  Cross,  if  he 
were  made  a  governor  here,  or  a  vice-gov- 
ernor there,  but  v/ho  was  she  that  prompt- 
ed this  glorious  deed?  I'd  like  to  know  all 
about  her  :  the  color  of  her  eyes,  her  hair  ; 
was  she  slender  or  plump  ;  wns  she  fiery  or 
gentle  ;  was  it  an  old  attachment,  or  an 
acute  attack  coming  after  a  paroxysm  at 
first  sight  ? 

If  I  were 'the  great  chief  of  some  great 
public  dejiartment,  where  all  my  subordi- 
nates were  obliged  to  give  heavy  security 
for  their  honesty,  I  would  neither  ask  for 
bail  bonds  or  sureties,  but  I'd  say,  "  Have 
you  got  a  wife  or  a  sweetheart?  either  will 
do.  Let  me  look  at  her.  If  she  be  worthy 
an  honest  man's  love,  I  am  satisfied;  mount 
your  high  stool  and  write  away," 

Oh,  how  I  longed  to  stand  aright  in  that 
dear  girl's  eyes,  that  she  should  see  me 
worthy  of  her!  Had  she  yielded  to  all  my 
wayward  notions  and  rambling  opinions, 
giving  way  either  in  careless  indolence  or 
out  of  inability  to  dispute  them,  she  had 
never  made  the  deep  impression  on  my 
heart.  It  was  because  she  had  bravely  as- 
serted her  own  independence,  never  con- 
ceding where  unconvinced,  never  yielding 
where  unvanquished,  that  I  loved  her. 
What  a  stupid  reverie  was  that  of  mine 
when  I  fancied  her  one  of  those  strong- 
minded,  determined  women — a  thickly- 
shod,  umbrella-carrying  female,  who  can 
travel  alone  and  pass  her  trunk  through  a 
custom-house.  No  ;  she  was  delicate, 
timid,  and  gentle  ;  there  was  no  over-con- 
fidence in  her,  nor  the  slightest  pretension. 
Rule  me  ?  not  a  bit  of  it.  Guide,  direct, 
sup]3ort,  confirm,  sustain  me  ;  elevate  my 
sentiments,  cheer  me  on  my  road  in  life, 
making  all  evil  odious  in  my  eyes,  and  the 
good  to  seem  better  ! 

I  verily  believe,  with  such  a  woman,  an 
humble  condition  in  life  offers  more  chances 
of  happiness  than  a  state  of  wealth  and 
splendor.  If  the  best  prizes  of  life  are  to 
be  picked  up  around  a  man's  fireside, 
moderate  means,  conducing  as  they  do  to  a 
home  life,  would  point  more  ctrtainly  to 
these  than  all  the  splendor  of  grand  recep- 
tions. If  I  were,  say,  a  village  doctor, 
a  schoolmaster  ;  if  I  were  able  to  eke  out 
subsistence  in  some  occu]-)ation,  whose  pur- 
suit might  place  me  sufficiently  favorably 
in  her  eyes.  I  don't  like  grocery,  for  in- 
stance, or  even  "  dry  goods,"  but  something 
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— it's  no  fault  of  mine  if  the  English  lan- 
guage be  cramped  and  limited,  and  that  I 
mnst  employ  the  odious  word  ''genteel," 
but  it  conveys,  in  a  fashion,  all  that  I 
aim  at. 

I  began  to  thiiik  how  this  was  to  be  done: 
I  might  return  to  my  own  country,  go  back 
to  Dublin,  and  become  Potts  and  Son — at 
least  son  !  A  very  horrid  thought  and  very 
hard  to  adopt.- 

I  might  take  a  German  degree  in  physic, 
and  become  an  English  doctor,  say  at 
Baden,  Ems,  Geneva,  or  some  other  resort 
of  my  countrj'men  on  the  continent.  I 
might  give  lectures,  I  scarcely  well  know 
on  what,  still  less  to  whom  ;"or  I  could 
start  as  Pi'ofessor  Potts,  and  instruct  for- 
eigners in  Shakespeare.  There  were  at  least 
"three  courses"  open  to  me  ;  and  to  con- 
sider them  the  better,  I  tilled  my  pipe,  and 
strolled  off  the  high  road  into  a  shady  copse 
of  fine  beech-trees,  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
which,  and  close  to  a  clear  rivulet,  I  threw 
myself  at  full  length,  and  thus,  like  Tity- 
rus,  enjoyed  the  leafy  shade,  making  my 
meerschaum  do  duty  for  the  shepherd's 
reed. 

I  had  not  been  long  thus,  when  I  heard 
the  footsteps  of  some  persons  on  the  ro>id, 
and  shortly  after,  the  sound  discontinuing, 
I  judged  that  they  must  have  crossed  into 
the  sward  beneath  the  wood.  As  I  listened  I 
detected  voices,  and  the  next  moment  two 
figures  emerged  from  the  cover  and  stood 
before  me  :  they  were  Vaterchen  and  Tin- 
tefleck. 

"Sit  down,"  said  I,  pointing  to  each  in 
turn  to  take  a  place  at  either  side  of  me. 
They  had,  it  is  true,  been  the  cause  of  the 
great  calamity  of  my  life,  but  in  no  sense 
was  the  fault  theirs,  and  I  wished  to  show 
that  I  was  generous  and  open-minded. 
Vaterchen  acceded  to  my  repeated  invita- 
tion with  a  courteous  humility,  and  seated 
himself  at  a  little  distance  off" ;  but  Tinte- 
fleck  threw  herself  on  the  grass,  and  with 
such  a  careless  abandon  that  her  hair 
escaped  from  the  net  tha*  held  it,  and  fell 
in  gi-eat  wavy  masses  across  my  feet. 

"Ay,"  thought  I,  as  I  looked  at  the 
graceful  outlines  of  her  finely-shaped  figure, 
"here  is  the  Amaryllis  come  to  complete 
the  tableau  ;  only  I  would  wish  fewer  span- 
gles and  a  little  more  simplicity." 

I  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  reassure 
Vaterchen  as  to  my  perfect  sanity  by  some 
explanation  as  to  my  strange  mode  of  trav- 
eling, and  told  him  briefly,  "that  it  was  a 
caprice  common  enough  with  my  country- 
men to  assume  the  knapsack,  and  take  the 
road  on  foot ;  that  we  fancied  in  this  wise 
we  obtained  a  nearer  view  of  life,  and  at 


least  gained  companionshi]i  v/iih  many  from 
whom  the  accident  of  station  might  exclude 
us."  I  said  this  with  an  artful  delicacv, 
meant  to  im])ly  that  1  wa.s  pointing  at  a 
very  great  and  valuable  privilege  of  pedcs- 
trianii;m. 

He  smiled  with  a  sad,  a  very  sad  expres- 
sion on  his  features  :  "  But  in  what  wise, 
highly  honored  sir,"  —  he  addressed  me 
always  as  Hoch  Ge-ehrter  Herr — "could 
you  promise  to  yourself  advantage  from 
such  associations  as  these  ?  I  cannot  be- 
lieve you  would  condescend  to  know  us 
simply  to  carry  away  in  memory  the  little 
traits  that  must  needs  distinguish  such 
lives  as  ours.  I  would  not  insult  my  re- 
spect for  you  by  supposing  that  you  come 
amongst  us  to  note  the  absurd  contrast  be- 
tween our  real  wretchedness  and  our  mock 
gayety;  and  yet  what  else  is  there  to  gain  ? 
\¥hat  can  the  poor  mountebank  teach  you 
beyond  this  ?  " 

"  Much,"  said  I,  with  fervor,  as  I  grasp- 
ed his  hand  and  shook  it  heartily  ;  "much, 
if  you  only  gave  me  this  one  lesson  that  I 
now  listen  to,  and  I  learn  that  a  man's 
heart  can  beat  as  truthfully  under  motley 
as  under  the  embroidered  ccat  of  a  minis- 
ter. The  man  who  speaks  as  you  do,  can 
teach  me  much." 

He  gave  a  short  but  hea"\')'  sigh,  and 
turned  away  his  head.  He  arose  after  a 
few  minutes,  and  going  gently  across  the 
grass,  spread  his  handkerchief  over  the  head 
and  face  of  the  girl,  who  had  at  once  fallen 
into  a  deep  sleej^. 

"Poor  thing,"  muttered  he,  "it  is  well 
she  can  sleep !  she  ha^  eaten  nothing  to- 
day ! " 

"  But,  surely,"  said  I,  "  there  is  some 
village,  or  some  wayside  inn  near  this " 

"  Yes,  there  is  the  '  Eckstein,' a  little 
public  about  two  miles  farther  ;  but  we 
didn't  care  to  reach  it  before  nightfall.  It 
is  so  painful  to  pass  many  hours  in  a  place 
and  never  call  for  anything  ;  one  is  ill- 
looked  on,  and  uncomfortable  from  it ;  and 
as  we  have  only  what  would  pay  for  our 
supper  and  lodging,  we  thought  we'd  wear 
away  the  noon  in  the  forest  here,  and  ar- 
rive at  the  inn  by  close  of  day." 

"Let  me  be  your  traveling  companion 
for  to-day,"  said  I,  "  and  let  us  push  for- 
ward and  have  our  dinner  together.  Yes, 
yes,  there  is  far  less  of  condescension  in  the 
offer  than  you  suspect.  I  am  neither  great 
nor  milor,  I  am  one  of  a  class  like  your 
own,  Vaterchen,  and  what  I  do  for  you  to- 
day some  one  else  will  as  probably  do  for 
me  to-morrow." 

Say  what  I  could,  the  old  man  would 
persist  in  believing  that  this  was  only  an- 
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other  of  tliose  eccentricities  for  wliich 
Englishmen  are  famed  ;  and  thongh,  witli 
the  tact  of  native  good  breeding,  he  showed 
no  persistence  in  opposition,  I  saw  plainly 
enough  that  he  was  unconvinced  by  all  my 
arguments. 

While  the  girl  slept,  I  asked  him  how  he 
chanced  upon  the  choice  of  his  present 
mode  of  life,  since  there  were  many  things 
in  his  tone  and  manner  that  struck  me 
as  strangely  unlike  what  I  should  have 
ascribed  to  his  order. 

"  It  is  a  very  short  story,"  said  he  ;  "  five 
minutes  will  tell  it,  otherwise  I  might 
•scruple  to  impose  on  your  patience.  It  was 
thus  I  became  what  you  see  me." 

Short  as  the  narrative  was,  I  must  keep  it 
for  another  page. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

VATERCHEN's     NAR2ATIVE. 

I  GIVE  the  old  man's  story,  as  nearly  as 
I  can,  the  way  he  told  it. 

"There  is  a  little  village  on  the  Lago  di 
Garda,  called  Caprini.  My  family  had 
lived  there  for  some  generations.  We  had 
a  little  wine-shop,  and  though  not  a  very 
pretentious  one,  it  was  the  best  in  the  place, 
and  much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants. 
My  father  was  in  considerable  repute  while 
he  lived;  he  was  twice  named  Syndic  of 
Caprini,  and  I  myself  once  held  that  dig- 
nity. You  may  not  know,  perhaps,  that 
the  office  is  one  filled  at  the  clioice  of  the 
townsfolk,  and  not  nominated  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Still  the  crown  has  its  influence 
in  the  selection,  and  likes  well  to  see  one 
of  its  own  partisans  in  power,  and,  when 
a  popular  candidate  does  succeed  against 
their  will,  the  government  officials  take 
good  care  to  make  his  berth  as  uncomfort- 
able as  they  can.  These  are  small  ques- 
tions of  politics  to  ask  you  to  follow,  but 
they  were  our  great  ones;  and  we  were  as 
ardent  and  excited  and  eager  about  the 
choice  of  our  little  local  governor  as  though 
he  wielded  real  power  in  a  great  state. 

"When  I  obtained  the  syndicate,  my 
great  ambition  was  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  my  father,  old  Gustave  Gamerra, 
who  had  left  behind  him  a  great  name  as 
the  assertor  of  popular  rights,  and  who 
had  never  bated  the  very  least  privilege 
that  pertained  to  his  native  village.  I  did 
my  best — not  very  discreetly,  perhaps  — 
for  my  own  sake,  but  I  held  my  head  high 
against  all  imperial  and  royal  officials,  and 
I  taught  them  to  feel  that  there  was  at 
least  one   popular   institution  in  the   land 


I  that  no  exercise  of  tyranny  could   assail. 
}  I  was  over-zealous  about  all  our  rights.     I 
i  raked  up  out  of  old  archives  traces  of  priv- 
\  ileges    that   we   once   possessed   and  •  had 
j  never  formally  surrendered;  I  discovered 
I  concessions   that  had   been  made   to  us  of 
which  we  had  never  reaped  the  profit;  and 
I  was,  so  to  say,  ever  at  war  with  the  au- 
thorities, who  were  frank  enough  to  say, 
tluit  when  my  two  years  of  office  expired, 
they   meant  to   give  me  some   wholesome 
lessons  about  obedience. 

"  Tiiey  were  as  good  as  their  word.  I 
had  no  sooner  descended  to  a  private  sta- 
tion than  I  was  made  to  feel  all  the  severi- 
ties of  tlieir  displeasure.  They  took  away 
my  license  to  sell  salt  and  tobacco,  and 
thereby  fully  one  half  of  my  little  income; 
they  tried  to  withdraw  my  privilege  to  sell 
wine,  but  this  came  from  the  municipality, 
and  they  could  not  touch  it.  Upon  infor- 
mation that  they  had  suborned,  they  twice 
visited  my  house  to  search  for  seditious 
papers,  and.  finally,  they  made  me  such  a 
mark  of  their  enmity  that  the  timid  of  the 
townsfolk  Avere  afraid  to  be  seen  with  me, 
and  gradually  dropped  my  acquaintance. 
This  preyed  upon  me  most  of  all.  I  was 
all  my  life  of  a  social  habit;  I  delighted  to 
gather  my  friends  around  me,  or  to  go  and 
visit  them  ;  and  to  find  myself,  as  I  was 
growing  old,  growing  friendless,  tob,  was 
a  great  blow. 

"I  was  a  widower,  and  had  none  but  an 
only  daughter." 

VVhen  he  had  reached  thus  far,  his  voice 
failed  him,  and,  after  an  effort  or  two,  he 
could  not  continue,  and  turned  away  his 
head  and  buried  it  in  his  hands.  Full  ten 
minutes  elapsed  before  he  resumed,  which 
he  did  with  a  hard,  firm  tone,  as  though 
resolved  not  to  be  conquered  by  his  emo- 
tion. 

"The  cholera  was  dreadfully  severe  all 
through  the  Italian  Tyrol;  it  swept  from 
Venice  to  Milan,  and  never  missed  even 
the  mountain  villages,  far  away  up  in  the 
Alps.  In  our  little  hamlet,  we  lost  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  souls,  and  my 
Gretchen  was  one  of  them. 

'•We  had  all  grown  to  be  very  hard- 
hearted to  each  other;  misfortune  was  at 
each  man's  door,  and  he  had  no  heart  to 
spare  for  a  neighbor's  grief;  and  yet  such 
was  the  sorrow  for  her,  that  they  came,  in 
all  this  suffering  and  desolation,  to  try  and 
comfort  and  keep  me  up,  and  thongh  it 
was  a  time  when  all  such  cares  were  for- 
gotten, the  young  people  went  and  laid 
fresh  flowers  over  her  grave  every  morning. 
Well,  that  was  very  kind  of  them,  and 
made  me   >veep  heartily,  and,  in  weeping. 
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my  heart  softened,  and  I  got  to  feel  that 
God  knew  wliat  was  best  for  all  of  us,  and 
that  mayiuip  he  had  taken  her  away  to  si)are 
her  greater  sorrow  hereafter,  and  left  me 
to  learn  that  I  should  pray  to  go  to  her. 
She  had  only  been  in  the  earth  eight  days, 
and  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  solitary 
house,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  open  the 
shop,  and  began  to  think  that  I'd  never 
liave  the  courage  to  do  so  again,  but  would 
go  away  and  try  some  other  i)lace  and  some 
other  means  of  livelihood— it  was  while 
thinking  thus,  a  sharp,  loud  knock  came 
to  the  door,  and  I  arose  rather  angrily,  to 
answer  it.- 

"It  was  a  sergeant  of  an  infantry  regi- 
ment, whoso  detachment  was  on  march  for 
Peschiera;  there  were  troubles  down  there, 
and  the  government  had  to  send  off  three 
regiments  in  all  haste  from  Vieniui  to  sup- 
press them.  The  sergeant  was  a  Bohemian, 
and  his  regiment  the  Kinsky.  He  was  a 
rough,  coarse  fellow,  very  full  of  his  authori- 
t}^  despising  all  villagers,  and  holding  Ital- 
ians in  especial  contempt.  He  came  to  order 
me  to  prepare  rations  and  rooms  for  six 
soldiers,  who  were  to  arrive  that  evening. 
I  answered,  boldly,  that  I  would  not.  I 
had  served  the  office  of  syndic  in  the  town, 
and  was  thus  forever  exempt  from  the 
'  billet,' and  I  led  him  into  my  little  sit- 
ting-room, and  showed  him  my  'brevet,' 
framed  and  glazed,  over  the  chimney.  He 
laughed  heartily  at  my  little  remonstrance, 
coolly  turned  the  'brevet'  with  its  face  to 
the  wall,  and  said: 

'*  'If  you  don't  want  twelve  of  us,  instead 
of  six,  you'll  keep  your  tongue  quiet,  and 
give  us  a  stoup  of  your  best  wine.' 

"I  did  not  wait  to  answer  him,  but 
seized  my  hat  and  hurried  away  to 
the  Platz  Commandant.  He  was  au 
old  enemy  of  mine,  but  I  could  not  help 
it ;  his  was  the  only  authority  that  I 
could  appeal  to,  and  he  was  bound  to  do 
me  justice.  When  I  reached  the  bureau, 
it  was  so  crowded  with  soldiers  and  towns- 
folk, some  seeking  for  billets,  some  insist- 
ing on  their  claim  to  be  free,  that  I  could 
not  get  past  the  door,  and,  after  an  hour's 
waiting,  I  was  fain  to  give  up  the  attempt, 
and  turned  back  home  again,  determined 
to  make  my  statement  in  writing,  which, 
after  all,  might  have  been  the  most 
fitting. 

"I  found  my  doors  wide  open  when  I 
got  there,  and  my  shop  crowded  with 
soldiers,  who,  either  sitting  on  the  coun- 
ter or  squatting  on  their  knapsacks,  had 
helped  themselves  freely  to  my  wine,  even 
to  raising  the  top  of  an  old  cask,  and 
drinking  it  in  large  cups  from  the  barrel, 


which  they  handed  liberally  to  their  com- 
rades as  they  passed. 

•'  My  heart  was  too  full  to  care  much  for  ' 
thelosSjthough  the  insult  pressed  me  sorely, 
and,  ]Hishing  my  way  through,  I  gaine"d 
the  inner  room  to  find  it  crowded  like  the 
shop.  All  was  in  disorder  and  confusion. 
The  old  musket  my  father  had  carried  for 
many  a  yeai-,  and  which  had  hung  over  the 
chimney  as  an  heirloom,  lay  smashed  in 
fragments  on  the  floor;  some  wanton  fel- 
low had  run  his  bayonet  through  my 
'brevet'  as  syndic,  and  hung  it  up  in  de- 
rision as  a  banner;  and  one,  he  was  a  cor- 
poral, had  taken  down  the  wreath  of  white 
roses  that  lay  on  Gretchen's  coffin  till  it 
was  laid  in  the  earth,  and  placed  it  on  his 
head.  When  I  saw  this,  my  senses  left  me; 
I  gave  a  wild  shriek,  and  dashed  both  my 
hands  in  his  face.  I  tried  to  strangle  him; 
I  would  have  torn  him  with  my  teeth  had 
they  not  dragged  me  off  and  dashed  me  on 
the  ground,  where  they  trampled  on  me, 
and  beat  me,  and  then  carried  me  away  to 
prison. 

"  I  was  four  days  in  prison  before  I  was 
brought  up  to  be  examined.  I  did  not 
know  whether  it  had  been  four  or  forty, 
for  my  senses  had  left  me  and  I  was  mad; 
perhaps  it  was  the  cold,  dark  cell  and  the 
silence  restored  me,  but  I  came  out  calm 
and  collected.  I  remembered  everything 
to  the  smallest  incident. 

"  The  soldiers  were  heard  first;  they 
agreed  in  everything,  and  their  story  had  all 
the  air  of  truth  about  it.  They  owned  they 
had  taken  my  wine,  but  said  that  the  regi- 
ment was  ready  and  willing  to  pay  for  it  so 
soon  as  I  came  back,  and  that  all  the  rest 
they  had  done  were  only  the  usual  follies* 
of  troops  on  a  march.  I  began  by  claiming 
my  exemption  as  a  syndic,  but  was  stopped 
at  once  by  being  told  that  my  claim  had 
never  been  submitted  to  the  authorities, 
and  that  in  my  outrage  on  the  imperial 
force  I  had  forfeited  all  consideration  on 
that  score.  My  offense  was  easily  proven. 
I  did  not  deny  it,  and  I  was  lectured  for 
nigh  an  hour  on  the  enormity  of  my  crime, 
and  then  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thou- 
sand zwanzigers  to  the  om])eror,  and  to  re- 
ceive four-and-twenty  blows  with  the  stick. 
'It  should  have  been  eight-and-forty  but 
for  my  age,'  he  said. 

"  On  the  same  stool  Avhcre  I  sat  to  hear 
my  sentence  was  a  circus  man,  waiting  the 
Pfatz  Commandant's  leave  to  give  some 
repr(-sentation  in  the  village.  I  knew  him 
from  his  dress,  but  had  never  spoken  to 
him  nor  he  to  me;  just,  however,  as  the 
commandant  had  delivered  the  words  of 
my  condemnation  he  turned  to  look  at  me; 
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mayhap  to  see  how  I  bore  up  under  uiy 
misfortune.  I  saw  his  glance^  and  I  did 
my  best  to  sustain  it.  I  wanted  to  bear 
myself  manfully  throughout,  and  not  let 
any  one  know  my  heart  was  broken,  which 
I  felt  it  was.  The  struggle  was,  perhaps, 
more  than  I  was  able  for.  and,  while  the 
tears  gushed  out  and  ran  down  my  cheeks, 
I  burst  out  laughing,  and  lauglied  away  fit 
after  fit,  making  the  most  terril)le  faces  all 
the  while;  so  outrageously  droll  were  my 
convulsions,  that  evcu-y  one  around  laugh  d 
too,  and  there  was  the  whole  court  scream- 
ing madly  with  the  same  impulse,  and  un- 
able to  control  it. 

"  'Take  the  fool  away!'  cried  the  com- 
mandant, at  last,  Sand  bring  him  to  his 
senses  with  a  hazel  rod.'  And  they  carried 
me  off,  and  I  was  flogged. 

''It  was  about  a  week  after  I  was  down 
near  Commacliio.  I  don't  know  how  I  got 
there,  but  I  was  in  rags,  and  had  no 
money,  and  the  circus  people  came  past 
and  saw  me.  '  There's  the  old  fellow  that 
nearly  killed  us  with  his  droll  face,'  said 
the  chief.  'V\\  give  you  two  zwanzigers  a 
day,  my  man.  if  you'U  only  give  us  a  few 
grins  like  that  every  evening.  Is  it  a  bar- 
gain?' 

'•  I  laughed.  I  could  not  keep  now  from 
laughing  at  everything,  and  the  bargain 
was  made,  and  I  was  a  clown  from  that 
hour.  They  taught  me  a  few  easy  tricks 
to  help  me  in  my  trade,  but  it  is  my  face 
they  care  for — none  can  see  it  unmoved." 

He  turned  on  me  as  he  spoke  with  a  fear- 
ful contortion  of  countenance,  but,  moved 
by  his  story,  and  full  only  of  what  I  had 
been  listening  to,  I  turned  away  and  shed 
tears. 

"Yes,"  said. he,  meditatively,  "many  a 
happy  heart  is  kindled  at  the  fire  that  is 
consuming  another.  As  for  myself,  both 
joy  and  sorrow  are  dead  within  me.  I  am 
without  hope,  and,  stranger  still,  without 
fear." 

"But  you  are  not  without  benevolence," 
said  I,  as  I  looked  towards  the  sleeping  girl. 

"She  was  so  like  Gretchen,"  said  he;  and 
he  bent  down  his  head  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

I  would  have  asked  him  some  questions 
about  her  if  I  dared,  but. I  felt  so  rebuked 
by  the  sorrow  of  the  old  man,  that  my 
curiosity  seemed  almost  unfeeling. 

"■  She  came  amongst  us  a  mere  child," 
said  he,  "and  speedily  attached  herself  to 
me.  I  contrived  to  learn  enough  of  her 
dialect  to  understand  and  talk  to  her,  and 
at  last  she  began  to  regard  me  as  a  father, 
and  even  called  me  such.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  bear  this.  Every  time 
I  heard  the  word  my  grief  would  burst  out 


afresh;   but  what  won't   time  do?     I   have 
come  to  like  it  now." 

"And  is  she  good,  and  gentle,  and  af- 
fectionate?" asked  I, 

"She  is  far  too  good  and  true-hearted  to 
be  in  such  company  as  ours.  Would  that 
some  rich  person — it  should  be  a  lady — 
kind,  and  gentle,  and  comi)assionatc,  could 
see  her  and  take  her  away  from  such  asso- 
ciates, and  this  life  of  shame,  ere  it  be  too 
late.  If  I  have  a  sorrow  left  me  now,  it  is 
for  her." 

I  was  silent ;  for,  though  the  wish  only 
seemed  fair  and  natural  enough  on  his 
part,  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  im- 
probable such  an  incident  would  prove. 

"She  Avould  repay  it  all,"  said  he.  "If 
ever  there  was  a  nature  rich  in  great  gifts, 
it  is  hers.  She'  can  learn  whatever  she 
will,  and  for  a  Avord  of  kindness  she  would 
hold  her  hand  in  the  fire  for  you.  Hush!" 
whispered  he,  "  she  is  stirring.  What  is  it, 
darling?"  said  he,  creeping  close  to  her,  as 
she  lay,  throwing  her  arms  wildly  open, 
but  not  removing  the  handkerchief  from 
her  face. 

She  muttered  something  hurriedly,  and 
then  burst  into  a  laugh,  so  joyous  and  so 
catching,  it  was  impossible  to  refrain  from 
joining  in  it. 

Slie  threw  back  her  kerchief  at  once  and 
started  to  her  knees,  gazing  steadfastly, 
almost  sternly,  at  me.  I  saw  that  the  old 
man  comprehended  the  inquiry  of  her 
glance,  and  as  quickly  whispered  a  few 
words  in  her  ear.  She  listened  till  he  had 
done,  and  then  springing  towards  me,  she 
caught  my  hand  and  kissed  it. 

I  suspect  he  must  have  rebuked  the 
ardor  of  her  movement,  for  she  hung  her 
head  despondingly,  and  turned  away  from 
us  both. 

'•  Now  for  the  road  once  more,"  said 
Vaterchen,  "for,  if  we  stay  much  longer 
here,  we  shall  have  the  forest  flies,  which 
are  always  worse  towards  evening." 

It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  I 
could  2^revent  his  carrying  my  knapsack 
for  me,  and  even  the  girl  herself  would 
gladly  have  borne  some  of  my  load.  At 
last,  however,  we  set  forth,  Tintefleck 
lightening  the  way  with  a  merry  canzo- 
nette,  that  had  the  time  of  a  quickstep. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A  GENIUS   FOn  CARICATURE. 

What  a  pleasant  little  dinner  we  had 
that  day.     It  was  laid  out  in  a  little  sum- 
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mer-lionse  of  the  inn-gurden.  All  over- 
grown with  a  tine  old  tig-trco,  through 
whose  leaves  the  summer  wind  i)layed  de- 
liciously,  while  ;i  tiny  rivulet  ri})|)led  close 
by,  and  served  to  cool  our  ''  Achten-thaler  " 
— an  amount  of  luxury  that  made  Tinte- 
fleck  quite  wild  with  laughter. 

"  Is  it  cold  enough  ?  "  she  asked,  archly, 
in  her  peasant  dialect,  each  time  the  old 
man  laid  down  his  glass. 

As  I  came  gradually  to  pick  up  the  oc- 
casional meaning  of  her  words — a  process 
which  her  expressive  pantomime  greatly 
aided — I  was  struck  by  the  marvelous 
acuteness  of  a  mind  so  totally  without  cul- 
ture, and  I  could  not  help  asking  Vaterchen 
why  he  never  attempted  to  instruct  her. 

"  What  can  1  do  ?"  said  he,  despondent- 
ly; "  there  are  no  books  in  the  only 
language  she  knows,  and  the  only  language 
she  will  condescend  to  speak.  She  can  un- 
derstand Italian,  and  I  have  read  stories 
for  her,  and  sonnets,  too,  out  of  Leopardi, 
but  though  she  v:ill  listen  in  all  eagerness 
till  they  are  finished,  no  sooner  over  than 
she  breaks  out  into  some  wild  Calabrian 
song,  and  ask  me  is  it  not  worth  all  the 
tine  things  I  have  been  giving  her,  thrice 
told." 

"  Could  you  not  teach  her  to  write?" 

*'  I  tried  that  I  bought  a  slate,  and  I 
made  a  bargain  with  her  that  she  should 
have  a  scaiTet  knot  for  her  hair  when  she 
could  ask  me  for  it  in  written  words.  Well, 
all  seemed  to  go  on  prosperously  for  a  time; 
we  had  got  through  half  the  alphabet  very 
successfully,  till  we  came  to  the  letter  H. 
This  made  her  laugh  immediately,  it  was 
so  like  a  scaifold  we  had  in  the  circus  for 
certain  exercises  ;  and  no  sooner  had  I 
marked  down  the  letter,  than  she  snatched 
the  pencil  from  me,  and  drew  the  figure  of 
a  man  on  each  bar  of  the  letter.  From 
that  hour  forth,  as  though  her  wayward 
humor  had  been  only  imprisoned,  she  burst 
forth  into  every  imaginal)le  absurdity,  at 
our  lessons.  Every  ridiculous  event  of  our 
daily  life  she  drew,  and  with  a  rapidity  al- 
most incredible.  I  was  not  very  apt,  as  you 
may  imagine,  in  acquiring  the  few  ac- 
complishments they  tliought  to  give  me, 
and  she  caricatured  me  under  all  my  diffi- 
culties." 

"  Si,  si,"  broke  she  in  at  this  ;  for,  with 
a  wonderful  acuteness,  she  could  trace 
something  of  a  speaker's  meaning  where 
every  word  was  unknoAvn  to  her.  As  she 
spoke  she  arose,  and  fled  down  the  garden 
at  top  speed. 

"  Why  has  she  gone  ?  Is  she  displeased 
at  your  telling  mo  all  these  things  about 
her  ?  "  asked  I. 


"  Scarcely  that ;  she  loves  to  be  noticed. 
Nothing  really  seems  to  pain  her  so  much 
as  when  she  is  passed  over  unremarked. 
When  such  an  event  would  occur  in  the  cir- 
cus, I  have  seen  her  sob  through  her  sleep 
all  the  night  after.  I  half  suspect  now  she 
is  piqued  at  the  little  notice  you  have  be- 
stowed upon  her.  All  the  better  if  it  be  so." 

"  But  here  she  comes  again." 

With  the  same  speed  she  now  came  back 
to  us,  holding  her  slate  over  her  head  and 
showing  that  she  rightly  interi)reted  what 
the  old  man  had  said  of  her. 

"  Now  for  my  turn  ! "  said  Vaterchen, 
with  a  smile.  "  She  is  never  weary  of 
drawing  me  in  every  absurd  and  impossible 
posture. " 

"  AVhat  is  it  to  be,  Tintefleck  ?  "  asked 
he.      "  How  am  I  to  figure  this  time  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  without  replying, 
and,  making  a  sign  that  she  was  not  to  be 
questioned  or  interrupted,  she  nestled  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  fig-tree,  and  began  to 
draw. 

The  old  man  now  drew  near  me,  and 
proceeded  to  give  me  further  details  of  her 
strange  temper  and  ways.  I  could  mark 
that,  throughout  all  he  said,  a  tone  of  in- 
tense anxiety  and  care  prevailed,  and  that 
he  felt  her  disposition  was  exactly  that 
which  exposed  her  to  the  greatest  perils  for 
her  future.  There  was  a  young  ai'tist  who 
used  to  follow  her  through  all  the  South 
Tyrol,  affecting  to  be  madly  in  love  with 
her,  but  of  whose  sincerity  and  honor  Vater- 
clien  professed  to  have  great  misgivings. 
He  gave  her  lessons  in  drawing,  and,  what 
was  less  to  be  liked,  he  made  several  studies 
of  herself.  "  The  artless  way,"  said  the 
old  man,  ''  she  would  come  and  repeat 
to  me  all  his  raptures  about  her,  was 
at  first  a  sort  of  comfort  to  me.  I  felt  re- 
assured by  her  confidence,  and  also  by  the 
little  impression  his  praises  seemed  to  make, 
but  I  savv^  later  on  that  I  was  mistaken.  She 
grew  each  day  more  covetous  of  these  flat- 
teries, and  it  was  no  longer  laughingly,  but 
in  earnest)  seriousness  she  would  tell  me 
that  the  'Fornarina'  in  some  gallery  had 
not  such  eyes  as  hers,  and  that  some  great 
statue  that  all  the  world  admired  was  far 
inferior  to  her  in  shaj)e.  If  I  had  dared  to 
rebuke  her  vanity,  or  ridicule  her  preten- 
sions, all  my  influence  v\^ould  have  been 
gene  forever.  .  She  would  have  left  us, 
gone  who  knows  whither,  and  been  lost,  so 
that  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  seem  to 
credit  all  she  said  and  yet  hold  the  matter 
lightly,  and  I  said  beauty  had  no  value  ex- 
cept when  associated  with  rank  and  station. 
If  queens  and  princesses  be  handsome,  they 
are  more  fitted  to  adorn  this  high  estate. 
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but  for  humble  folk  it  was  as  great  a  mock- 
ery as  these  tinsel  gems  we  wear  in  the 
circus. 

"'Max  says  not,'  said  she  to  me  one 
evening,  after  one  of  my  usual  lectures. 
'  Max  says,  there  are  queens  would  give 
their  coronets  to  have  my  hair,  ay,  or  even 
one  of  the  dimples  in  my  cheek.' 

'*  '  Max  is  a  villain,'  said  I,  before  I  could 
control  my  words. 

"  '  Max  is  a  vero  signor ! '  said  she, 
haughtily,  and  '  not  like  one  of  us;  and  more, 
too,  I'll  go  and  tell  him  what  you  have 
called  him.'  She  bounded  away  from  me 
at  this,  and  I  saw  her  no  more  till  nightfall. 

"  '  What  has  happened  to  you, poor  child?' 
said  I,  as  I  saw  her  lying  on  the  floor  of  her 
room,  her  forehead  bleeding,  and  her  dress 
all  draggled  and  torn.  She  would  not  speak 
to  me  for  a  long  while,  but  by  much  en- 
treating and  caressing  I  won  upon  her  to 
tell  me  what  had  befallen  her.  She  had 
gone  to  the  top  of  the  '  Glucksburg '  and 
thrown  herself  down.  It  was  a  fearful 
height,  and  she  was  only  saved  by  being 
caught  by  the  brambles  and  tangled  foliage 
of  the  cliff  ;  and  all  this  for  •  one  harsh 
word  of  mine,'  she  said.  But  I  knew  bet- 
ter ;  the  struggle  was  deeper  in  her  heart 
than  she  was  aware  of,  and  Max  had  gone 
suddenly  away,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  him. " 

"  Did  she  grieve  after  him?" 

"  I  scarcely  can  say  she  did.  She  fretted, 
but  I  think  it  was  for  her  own  loneliness 
and  the  Avant  of  that  daily  flattery  she  had 
grown  so  fond  of.  She  became  overbear- 
ing, and  even  insolent,  too,  with  all  her 
equals,  and  though  for  many  a  day  she  had 
been  the  spoiled  child  of  the  troop,  many 
began  to  weary  of  her  waywardness.  1 
don't  know  how  all  this  might  have  turned 
out,  when,  just  as  suddenly,  she  changed, 
and  became  everything  that  she  used  to 
be." 

When  the  old  man  had  got  thus  far,  the 
girl  arose,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  laid 
the  slate  before  us.  Vaterchen,  not  very 
quick-sighted,  could  not  at  once  under- 
stand the  picture,  but  I  caught  it  at  once, 
and  laughed  immoderately.  She  had  taken 
the  scene  where  I  had  presented  Vaterchen 
and  herself  to  the  ladies  at  the  tea-table, 
and,  with  an  intense  humor,  sketched  all 
the  varying  emotions  of  the  incident.  The 
offended  dignity  of  the  old  Indy,  the  sur- 
prise and  mortification  of  Miss  Herbert,  and 
my  own  unconscious  pretension  as  I  pointed 
to  the  ''friends"  who  accompanied  me, 
were  drawn  with  the  spirit  of  high  carica- 
ture. ISTor  did  she  spare  Vaterchen  or  her- 
self. They  were  drawn,  perhaps,  with  a 
more  exaggerated  satire  than  all  the  rest. 


The  old  man  no  sooner  comprehended 
the  subject,  than  he  drew  his  hand  across 
it,  and  turned  to  her  Avith  words  of  anger 
and  reproach.  1  meant,  of  course,  "to  in- 
terfere in  her  behalf,  but  it  was  needless. 
She  fled,  laughing,  into  the  garden  ;  and 
])efore  many  minutes  were  over  we  heard 
her  merry  voice,  with  the  tinkle  of  a  guitar 
to  assist  it. 

'"  There  it  is,"  said  Vaterchen,  moodily. 
•'What  are  you  to  do  with  a  temperament 
like  that?" 

That  was  a  question  I  was  in  no  wise 
prepared  to  answer.  Tintefleck's  tempera- 
ment seemed  to  be  the  veiy  converse  of  my 
own.  I  was  over-eager  to  plan  out  everything 
in  life.  She  aj^peared  to  be  just  as  impul- 
sively bent  on  risking  all.     My  head  was 

I  always  calculating  eventualities  ;    hers,  it 

[  struck  me,  never  worried  itself  about  diffi- 
culties till  in  the  midst  of  them.  Now, 
Jean  Paul  tells  us  that  when  a  man  detects 

I  any  exaggerated  bias  in   his  character,  in- 

i  stead  of  endeavoring,  by  daily  watching,  to 
correct  it,  he  will  be  far  more  successful  if 
he  ally  himself  with  some  one  of  a  diamet- 
rically opposite  humor.     If  he  be  rjish,  for 

,  instance,  let  him  seek  comi^anionship  with 
the  sluggish.  Jf  his  tendency  bear  to  over- 
imagination,  let  him  frequent  the  society 
of  realists.     Why,  therefore,  should  not  I 

'  and  Tintefleck  be  mutually  beneficial  ? 
Take  the  two  different  kinds  of  wood  in  a 
bow:  one  will  sup])ly  resistance,  the  other 
flexibility.     It  was  a  pleasant  notion,  and 

;  I  resolved  to  test  it. 

j  "Vaterchen,"  said  I,  "  call  me  to-mor- 
row, when  you  get  ready  for  the  road.     I 

( will  keep  you  company  as  far  as  Con- 
stance." 

1      "Ah,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,    "you 

I  will  be  well  weary  of  us  before  half  the 
journey  is  over  ;  but  you  shall  be  obeyed." 


CIIAPTEK  XXXII. 

I   RELIEVE   MYSELF   OF   MY   PURSE. 

Next  morning,  just  as  day  was  breaking, 
we  set  out  on  foot  on  our  road  to  Con- 
stance. There  was  a  i^inkish-grey  streak  of 
light  on  the  horiz<m,  sure  sign  of  a  fine  day," 
and  the  bright  stars  twinkled  still  in  the 
clear,  half -somber  sky,  and  iill  was  calm  and 
noiseless— nothing  to  bo  heard  but  the  tramp 
of  our  feet  on  the  hard  causeway. 

With  the  cowardly  caution  of  one  who 
feels  the  water  with  his  foot  before  he 
springs  in  to  swim,  I  was  glad  that  1  made 
my  first  experiences  of  companionship  with 
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these  humble  friends  while  it  was  yet  dark 
and  none  could  see  us.  The  old  leaven  of 
snobbery  was  unsubdued  in  niy  heart,  and, 
as  1  turned  to  look  at  poor  Vaterclien  and 
then  at  the  tinsel  finery  of  Catinka,  I  be- 
thought me  of  the  little  consideration  the 
world  extends  to  such  a;i  these  and  their  be- 
longings. "  Vagabonds,  all !  "  Avould.  say 
some  rich  banker,  as  he  rolled  by  in  his 
massive  traveling-carriage,  croaking  with 
imperials  and  jingling  with  bells.  "  Vaga- 
bonds, all  !"  would  mutter  the  Jew  pedlar, 
as  he  looked  down  from  the  Mnquctte  of 
the  diligence.  How  slight  is  the  sympathy 
of  the  realist  for  the  poor  creature  whose 
life's  labor  is  to  please.  How  prone  to  re- 
gard him  as  useless,  or,  even  worse,  forget- 
ting the  while,  how  a  wiser  than  he  has 
made  many  things  in  this  bear.tiful  world 
of  ours  that  they  should  merely  minister  to 
enjoyment,  gladden  the  eye  and  ear,  and 
make  our  pilgrimage  less  weary.  Where 
would  be  the  crimson  jay  ?  where  the  scar- 
let bustard  ?  where  the  gorgeous  peacock, 
with  the  nosegay  on  his  tail  ?  where  the 
rose,  and  the  honeysuckle,  and  the  purple 
foxglove,  mingled  with  the  wild  thorn  in 
our  hedgerows,  if  the  universe  were  of  tlieir 
creation,  and  this  great  globe  but  one  big 
workshop  ?  You  never  insist  that  the  daisy 
and  the  daffodil  should  be  pot-herbs  ;  and 
why  are  there  not  to  be  wild-flowers  in  hu- 
manity as  well  as  in  fields,?  Is  it  not  a  great 
pride  to  you  who  live  under  a  bell-glass, 
nurtured  and  cared  for,  and  with  your 
name  attached  to  a  cleft-stick  at  your  side 
— is  it  not  a  great  pride  to  know  that  you 
are  not  like  one  of  us  poor  dog-roses  ?  Be 
satisfied,  then,  with  that  glory ;  we  only 
ask  to  live  !  Shame  on  me  for  that  "only  !" 
As  if  there  could  be  anything  more  delight- 
ful than  life.  Life,  with  all  its  capacities 
for  love,  and  friendship,  and  heroism,  and 
self-devotion,  for  generous  actions  and 
noble  aspirations !  Life  to  feel  life,  to 
know  that  we  are  in  a  sphere  specially  con- 
structed for  the  exercise  of  our  senses  ^md 
the  play  of  our  faculties,  free  to  choose  the 
road  we  would  take,  and  with  a  glorious  re- 
ward if  our  choice  be  the  right  one  ! 

"  '  Vagabonds  !'  Yes,"thouglitI,  "  there 
was  once  on  a  time  such  a  vagabond,  and  he 
strolled  along  from  village  to  village,  mak- 
ing of  his  flute  a  livelihood  ;  a  poor  per- 
former, too,  he  tells  us  he  was,  but  he  could 
touch  f:he  hearts  of  these  simple  villagers 
with  his  tones  as  he  could  move  the  hearts 
of  thousands  more  learned  than  they  with 
his  marvelous  pathos,  and  this  vagabond 
was  called  Oliver  Goldsmith."  I  have  no 
words  to  say  the  ecstasy  this  thought  gave 
me.  Many  a  proud  travel  or,  doubtless,  swept 


past  tlie  poor  wayfarer  as  he  went,  dusty 
and  footsore,  and  who  was,  nevertheless, 
journeying  onward  to  a  great  immortality  ; 
to  be  a  name  remembered  with  blessings 
by  generations  when  the  liaughty  man  that 
scorned  him  was  forgotten  forever.  "And 
so  now,"  thought  I,  "  some  splendid  Rus- 
sian or  some  Saxon  Crasus  will  crash  by 
and  not  be  conscious  that  the  thin  and 
weary-looking  youth,  with  the  girl's  bundle 
on  his  stick  and  the  red  umbrella  under  liis 
arm,  that  this  is  Potts  !  A}',  sir,  you  fancy 
that  to  be  threadbare  and  footsore  is  to  be 
vulgar-minded  and  ignoble,  and  you  never 
so  much  as  suspect  that  the  heart  inside  the 
poor  plaid  waistcoat  is  thrbbbing  with  am- 
bitions high  as  a  kaiser's,  and  that  the  brain 
within  that  battered  Jim  Crow  is  the  realm 
of  thoughts  profound  as  Bacon's,  and  high- 
soaring  as  Milton's." 

If  1  make  my  reader  a  sharer  in  these 
musings  of  mine,  it  is  because  they  occu- 
pied me  for  some  miles  of  the  way.  Vater- 
clien was  not  talkative,  and  loved  to  smoke 
on  uninterruptedly.  I  fancy  that,  in  his 
way,  he  was  as  great  a  dreamer  as  myself. 
Catinka  would  have  talked  incessantly  if 
any  one  had  listened,  or  could  under- 
stand her.  As  it  was,  she  recited  legends 
and'  sang  songs  for  herself,  as  happy  as  ever 
a  blackbird  was  to  listen  to  his  own  melody; 
and  though  I  paid  no  especial  attention  to 
her  music,  still  the  sounds  floated  through 
all  my  thoughts,  bathing  them  with  a 
soothing  flood;  just  as  the  air  we  breathe  is 
often  loaded  with  a  sweet  and  perfumed 
breath  ere  we  know  it.  On  the  whole,  we 
journeyed  along  very  pleasantly,  and  what 
between  the  fresh  morning  air,  the  brisk 
exercise  and  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  I 
felt  in  a  train  of  spirits  that  made  me  de- 
lighted with  everything.  "  This,  after  all," 
thought  I,  "is  more  like  the  original  plan 
I  sketched  out  for  myself.  This  is  the  true 
mode  to  see  life  and  the  Avorld.  The  stu- 
dent of  nature  never  begins  his  studies 
with  the  more  complicated  organizations  ; 
he  sets  out  with  what  is  simplest  in  struct- 
ure, and  least  intricate  in  function;  he  be- 
gins v/ith  the  extreme  link  of  the  chain;  so, 
too,  I  start  with  the  investigation  of  those 
whose  lives  of  petty  cares  and  small  ambi- 
tions must  render  them  easy  of  ai)precia- 
tion.  This  poor  Mollusca  Vatcrchen,  for 
instance — to  see  is  to  know  him;  and  the 
girl,  how  absurd  to  connect  such  a  guileless 
child  of  nature  as  that,  with  those  stereo- 
typed notions  of  feminine  craft  and  sub- 
tlety! "  I  then  went  onto  imagine  some  fu- 
ture biographer  of  mine  engaged  on  this  por- 
tion of  my  life,  puzzled  for  materials,  ])uzzled 
still  more  to  catch  the  clue  to  my  meaning 
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in  it.  "  A.t  this  time,."  will  he  say,  "Potts, 
by  one  of  those  strange  caprices  wliich  often 
were  the  niuiuspring  of  his  actions,  resolv- 
ed to  lead  a  gypsy  life.  His  ardent  love  of 
nature,  his  heartfelt  enjoyment  of  scenery, 
and,  more  tlian  even  these,  a  certain  breadth 
and  generosity  of  character,  disposed  him 
to  sympathize  Avith  those  who  have  few  to 
pity  and  fewer  to  succor  them.  With  these 
wild  children  of  the*  roadside  he  lived  for 
months,  jo^-fully  sharing  the  burdens  they 
carried,  and  taking  his  part  in  their  i)riva- 
tions.  It  was  here  he  first  met  Catinka." 
I  stopped  at  this  sentence,  and  I  slowly  re- 
])eated  to  myself,  "It  was  here  he  first  met 
Catinka!"'  "What  will  he  have  next  to 
record  ?"  thought  I.  "Is  Putts  now  to 
claim  sympathy  as  the  victim  of  a  passion 
that  regarded  not  station,  nor  class,  nor 
fortune;  that  despised  the  cold  convention- 
alities of  a  selfish  world,  and  asked  only  a 
heart  for  a  heart  ?  Is  he  to  be  remembered 
as  the  faithful  believer  in  his  ov^n  theory — 
Love,  above  all  ?  Are  we  to  hear  of  him 
clasping  rapturoiisly  to  his  bosom  the  poor 
forlorn  girl  ?  "  So  intensely  were  my  feel- 
ings engaged  in  my  speculations,  that,  at 
this  critical  pass,  I  threw  my  arms  around 
Catinka's  neck,  and  kissed  her.  A  rebuke, 
not  very  cruel,  not  in  the  least  angry  or 
peevish,  brought  me  quickly  to  myself,  and 
as  Vaterchen  was  fortunately  in  front  and 
saw  nothing  of  what  passed,  I  speedily 
made  my  peace.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
happened,  but  in  that  same  peace-making 
I  had  passed  my  arm  round  her  waist  and 
there  it  remained — an  army  of  occupation 
after .  the  treaty  was  signed — and  we  went 
along,  side  by  side,  very  amicably — very 
happily. 

We  are  often  told  that  a  small  compe- 
tence— the  just  enough  to  live  on — is  the 
bane  of  all  enterprise;  that  men  thus  placed 
are  removed  from  the  stimulus  of  necessity, 
and  yet  not  lifted  into  the  higher  atmo- 
sphere of  ambitions.  Exactly  in  the  same 
way  do  I  believe  that  equality  is  the  grave 
of  love.  The  passion  thrives  on  difficulty, 
and  requires  sacrifice.  You  must  bid  defi- 
ance to  mankind  in  your  choice,  or  you  are 
a  mere  fortune-hunter.  Sho^y  the  world 
the  blushing  peasant-girl  you  have  made 
your  wife,  and  say,  "  Yes,  I  have  had  cour- 
age to  do  this."  Or  else  strive  for  a  prin- 
cess— a  Russian  princess.  Better,  far  bet- 
ter, however,  the  humble-hearted  child  of 
nature  and  the  fields,  the  simple,  trusting, 
confiding  girl,  who,  regarding  her  lover  as 
a  sort  of  demigod,  would,  while  she  clung 
to  him 

"You  press  me  so  hard  !"  murmured 
Catinka,  half  rebukingly,  but  with  a  sort 


of  pouting  expression  that  became  her  mar- 
velously. 

"I  was  thinking  of  something  that  in- 
terested me,  dearest,"  said  I;  but  I'm  not 
sure  that  I  made  my  meaning  very  clear  to 
her,  and  yet  there  was  a  roguish  look  in 
her  black  eye  that  puzzled  me  greatly.  I 
began  to  like  her,  or,  if  you  prefer  the 
phrase,  to  fall  in  love  with  her.  I  knew  it 
— I  felt  it  just  the  way  that  a  man  who  has 
once  had  the  ague  never  mistakes  when  he 
is  going  to  have  a  return  of  the  fever.  In 
the  same  way  exactly,  did  I  recognize  all 
the  premonitory  symptoms:  the  giddiness, 
the  shivering,  increased  action  of  the  heart 

.     Halt,  Potts,  and  reflect  a  bit  !  are 

you  describing  love,  or  a  tertian  ? 

How  will  the  biographer  conduct  him- 
self here  ?  Whether  he  will  liave  to  say, 
"  Potts  resisted  manfully  this  fatal  attach- 
ment: had  he  yielded  to  the  seductions  of 
this  early  passion,  it  is  more  than  probable 
we  vv'ould  never  have  seen  him  this,  that, 
and  t'other,  nor  would  the  world  have  been 
enriched  with — heaven  knows  what  ?"  Or 
shall  he  record,  "Potts  loved  her,  loved 
her  as  only  such  a  nature  as  his  ever  loves  ! 
He  felt  keenly  that,  in  a  mere  worldly  point 
of  view,  he  must  sacrifice;  but  it  was  exact- 
ly in  that  love  and  that  sacrifice  was  born 
the  poet,  the  wondrous  child  of  song,  who 
has  given  us  the  most  glorious  lyrics  of 
our  language.  He  had  the  manliness  to 
share  his  fortune* with  this  poor  girl.  'It 
was,'  he  tells  us  of  himself,  in  one  of  those 
little  touching  pasi-ages  in  his  diary,  which 
place  him  immeasurably  above  the  mock 
sentimentality  of- Jean  Jacques — 'it  was  on 
the  road  to  Constance,  of  a  bright  and 
breezy  summer  morning,  that  I  told  her  of 
my  love.  We  were  walking  along,  our  arms 
around  each  other,  as  might  two  happy, 
guileless  children.  I  was  very  young  ni 
what  is  called  the  world,  but  I  had  a 
boundle;-s  confidence  in  myself;  my  theory 
was,  "If  I  be  strengthened  by  the  deep 
devotion  of  one  loving  heart,  I  have  no  fears 
of  failure.'"  Beautiful  words,  and  worthy 
of  all  memory!  And  then  he  goes  on  :  'I 
drew  her  gently  over  to  a  grassy  bench  on 
the  roadside,  and,  taking  my  purse  from 
my  pocket,  poured  out  before  her  its  hum- 
ble contents,  in  all  something  less  than 
twenty  sovereigns,  but  to  her  eyes  a  very 
Pactoius  of  wealth.' " 

"What  if  I  were  to  try  this  experiment?" 
thought  I —  "  what  if  I  were,  so  to  say,  to 
anticipate  my  own  biography?  "  The  notion 
pleased  me  much.  There  was  something 
novel  in  it,  too.  It  was  making  the  experi- 
ment in  the  corpore  vili  of  accident,  to  see 
what  might  come  of  it. 
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*'  Come  here,  Catinka,"  said  I,  pointing  live,  and  no  matter  what  my  faults  may  be, 
to  a  moss-covered  rock  at  the  roadside,  witli  or  how  meanly  others  tliink'of  me,  will  ever 
a  little  well  at  its  base — '"come  here,  and  regard  me  with  eyes  of  love  and  devotion." 
let  me  have  a  drink  of  this  nice  clear  water."  .      \  liad  lield  her  hand  while  1  uttered  tiiis, 

She  assented  with  a  smile  and  a  nod,  gazing  up  into  her  eyes  witii  ecstasv,  for  1 
detaching  at  the  same  time  a  little  cup  saw  how  their  liquid  depth  appeared  to 
from  the  flask  she  wore  at  her  side,  in  move  as  though  about  to  overtlow,  when  at 
vivandiere  fashion,  "And  we'll  fill  my  flask,  last  she  spoke,  and  sjiid — 
too,"' said  she,  showing  that  it  was  empty,  ''And  there  are  fio.  pearls  !" 
With  a  sort  of  childish  glee  she  now  knelt  \  ''Poor  child  !"  thought  I,  "  she  cannot 
beside  the  stream,  and  washed  the  cup,  understand  one  word  I  have  been  saying, 
Wiiat  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  gives  the  charm  i  Listen  to  me,  Catinka,"  said  I,  with  a  slow 
to  running  water,  and    imparts   a   soi-t  of  utterance,       "'Would   you   give    me   your 


glad  feeling  to  its  contemplation?  Is  it 
that  its  ceaseless  flow  suggests  that  "for- 
ever "  which  contrasts  so  powerfully  with 
all   short-lived    pleasures?     I  cannot   tell. 


heart  for  all  this  treasure  ?" 
"Si,  si!"  cried  she,  eagerly. 
"  And  love  me  always — iorever  ?" 
"  Si"  said  she,  again  ;  but  I  fancied  with 


but  I  was  still  musing  over  the  difficulty,   less  of  energy  than  before, 

when,  having    twice    offered   me    the  cup        "  And  when  it  was  spent  and  gone,  and 

without  my  noticing  it,  she  at  last  raised   nothing  remaining  of  it,  what  would  you 

it  to  my  lips.     And  I  drank — oh,  what  a  do  ?" 

drauglit  it  was  !  so  clear,  so  cold,  so  pure  ;       "  Send  you  to  gather  more,  mio  caro," 

and  all  the  time  my  eyes  were  resting  on   said  she,  pressing  my  hand  to  her  lips,  as 

hers,  looking,  as  it  were,  into  another  well,   though  in  earnest  of  the  blandishments  she 

the  deepest  and  most  unfathomable  of  all.    would  bestow  upon  me, 

"Sit  down  here  beside  me  on  this  stone,  j  Now,  I  cannot  affect  to  say  that  all  this 
Catinka,  and  help  me  to  count  these  pieces  |  was  very  reassuring.  This  poor  simple 
of  money;  they  have  got  so  mingled  to-  child  of  the  mountains  shov\ed  a  spirit  as 
gether  that  I  scarcely  know  what  is  left  sordid  and  as  calculating  as  though  she 
me."  She  seemed  delighted  with  the  pro-  \  were  baptized  in  May  Fair.  It  was  a  terri- 
ject,  and  sat  down  at  once,  and  I,  throwing  ble  shock  to  me  to  see  this  ;  a  dire  overthow 
myself  at  her  feet,  poured  the  contents  of  j  to  a  very  fine  edifice  that  I  was  just  putting 
my  purse  in  her  lap.         ,  |  the  roof  on  !    "  Would  Kate  Herbert  have 

"J/ac?o»w«  W2i«.^"  was  all  she  could  utter  j  made  me  such  a  sj^eech  ■?"  thought  L 
as  she  beheld  the  gold.  Aladdin  in  the  {  "  Would  she  have  declared  herself  so  venal 
cave  never  felt  a  more  overwhelming  rap-  !  and  so  worldly? — and  why  not  ?  May  it  not 
ture  than  did  she  at  the  sight  of  these  be,  perhaps,  simply  that  a  mere  question  of 
immense  riches.  "  But  where  did  it  come  |  good  breeding,  the  usages  of  a  polite  world, 
from  ?"  cried  she,  wildly.  "Have  you  got ,  might  have  "made  all  the  dilference,  and 
mines  of  gold  and  silver — have  you  •  got  that  she  would  have  felt  what  poor  Catinka 
gems,  too — rubies  and  pearls?  Oh,  say  if  j  felt  and  owned  to  ?  If  this  were  true,  the 
there  be  pearls;  I  love  them  so  !  And"  are  i  advantages  were  all  on  the  side  of  sincerity, 
you  really  a  great  prince,  the  son  of  a  king;  With  honesty  as  the  basis,  what  may  not 
and  are  you  wandering  the  world  this  way  one  build  up  of  character  ?  Where  there 
to  seek  adventures,  or  in  search,  mayhap,  is  candor,  there  are  at  least  no  disappoint- 
of  that  lovely  princess  you  are  in  love  ments.  This  poor  simple  child,  untutored 
with  ?  "  A\'ith  vv^ildest  impetuosity  she  in  the  wiles  of  a  scheming  world,  where  all 
asked  these  and  a  hundred  other  questions,  is  false,  unreal,  and  deceptive,  has  the 
for  it  was  only  now  and  then  that  I  could  i  courage  to  say  that  her  heart  can  be 
trace  her  meaning,  which  expressive  panto-  bought.  She  is  ready  in  her  innocence,  too, 
mime  did  much  to  explain.  !  to  sell  it,  just  as  the'lndians  sell  a  great  ter- 

I  tried  to  convince  her  that  what  she  '  ritory  for  a  few  glass  beads  or  bright  but- 
deemed  a  treasure  was  a  mere  pittance,  i  tons.'  And  why  should  not  I  make  the  acqui- 
which  a  week  or  two  would  exhaust  ;  that ;  sition  in  the  "very  spii-it  of  a  new  settler  ? 
I  was  no  prince,  nor  had  I  a  kingly  father  ;  \  It  was  I  discovered  this  lone  island  of  the 
"and  last  of  all,"  said  I,  "I  am  not  in'  sea  ;  it  was  I  first  landed  on  this  unknown 
pursuit  of  a  princess.  But  I'll  tell  you  shore  ;  why  not  claim  a  sovereignty  so 
what  I  am  in  search  of,  Catinka:  one  cheaply  established?"  I  put  the  question 
trusting,  faithful,  loving  heart ;  one  that  arithmetically  before  me  :  Given,  a  young 
will  so  unite  itself  to  mine,  as  to  have  no  girl,  totally  new  to  life  and  its  seductions, 
joys,  or  sorrows,  or  cares,  ])ut  mine  ;  one  deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  wealth, 
content  to  go  wherever  I  go,  live  however  I  to  find  the  measure  of  venality  in  a  well 
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Drought  up  young  ladv,  educated  at  Clap- 
ham  and  finished  at  Bouiogiie-sur-Mcr.  I 
expressed  it  thus  :  D — ?/  =  T  +  a:,  or  an  un- 
known quantity. 

"  What  strange  marks  are  you  draAving 
there  ?"  cried  she,  as  I  made  these  figures 
on  tlic  slate. 

'^  A  caprice,"  said  I,  in   some  confusion. 

"  No,"  said  she  ;  "1  know  better.  It 
was  a  charm.    Tell  truth — it  was  a  charm." 

''A  charm,  dearest !  but  for  what  ?" 

''/know,"  said  she,  shaking  her  head 
and  laughing,  with  a  sort  of  wicked  drollery, 

"You  know  !  Impossible,  child." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  with  great  gravity, 
while  she  swept  her  hand  across  the"  slate 
and  erased  all  the  figures.  "Yes,  /know, 
and  I'll  not  permit  it." 

"But  what,  in  heaven's  name,  is  trot- 
ting through  your  head,  Catinka  ?  You 
have  not  the  vaguest  idea  of  vvdiat  those 
signs  meant." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  even  more  solemnly  tlian 
before.  "I  know  it  all.  You  mean  to 
steal  away  my  heart  in  spite  of  me,  and  you 
are  going  to  do  it  with  a  charm." 

"  Arid  what  success  shall  I  have,  Ca- 
tinka." 

"'  Oh,  do  not  ask  me,"  said  she,  in  a  tone 
of  touching  misery.  "I  feel  it  very  sore 
here."  And  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her 
side.  "Ah  me,"  sighed  she,  "if  there 
were  only  pearls !  " 

The  ecstasy  her  first  few  words  gave  me 
was  terribly  routed  by  this  vile  conclusion, 
and  I  started  abruptly,  and  in  an  angry 
voice,  said,  "Let  us  go  on;  Vaterchen  will 
fear  we  arc  lost." 

"And  all  this  gold;  what  shall  I  do  with 
it?  "  cried  she. 

"  What  you  will.  Throw  it  into  the  well 
if  you  like,"  said  I,  angrily;  for  in  good 
sooth  I  was  out  of  temper  wdth  her,  and 
myself,  and  all  mankind. 

"Nay,"  said  she  mildly,  "it  is  yours; 
but  I  will  carry  it  for  you  if  it  weaiy  you." 

I  might  have  felt  rebuked  by  the  sub- 
missive gentleness  of  her  words  ;  indeed,  I 
know  not  how  it  was  that  they  did  not  so 
move  me,  and  I  walked  on  in  front  of  her, 
heedless  of  her  entreaties  that  I  should  wait 
till  she  came  up  beside  me. 

When  she  did  join  me,  she  wanted  to 
talk  immensely.  81ic  had  all  manner  of 
questions  to  ask  about  where  my  treasure 
came  from;  how  often  I  went  back  there  to 
replenish  it;  was  I  quite  sure  that  it  could 
never,  never  be  exhausted,  and  such  like. 
But  I  was  in  no  gracious  mood  for  such  in- 
quiries, and  telling  her  that  I  wished  to 
follow  my  own  thoughts  without  interrup- 
tion, I  walked  along  in  silence. 
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I  cannot  tell  the  weight  1  felt  at  my 
heart.  I  am  not  speaking  figuratively. 
jSTo;  it  was  exactly  as  though  a  great  mass 
of  heavy  metal  filled  my  chest,  forced  out 
my  ribs,  and  pressed  down  my  diaphragm; 
and  though  I  held  my  hands  to  my  sides 
with  all  my  force,  the  pressure  still 
remained. 

"What  a  bitter  mockery  it  is,"  thought 
T,  "if  the  only  false  thing  in  all  the  world 
should  be  the  human  heart!  There  are  dia- 
monds that  will  resist  fire,  gold  that  will 
stand  the  crucible;  but  the  moment  you 
come  to  man  and  his  affections,  all  is  hol- 
low and  illusory!" 

Why  do  we  give  the  name  worldliness  to 
traits  of  selfish  advancement  and  sordid 
gain,  when  a  young  creature  like  this, 
estranged  from  all  the  commerce  of  man- 
ki]id,  who  knows  nothing  of  that  bargain- 
and-barter  system,  which  we  call  civiliza- 
tion, reared  and  nurtured  like  a  young- 
fawn  in  her  native  woods,  should,  as  though 
by  a  very  instinct  of  corruption,  have  a 
heart  as  venal  as  any  hackneyed  beauty  of 
three  London  seasons? 

Let  no  man  tell  me  now,  that  it  is  our 
vicious  system  of  female  training,  our  false 
social  organization,  our  spurious  morality, 
laxity  of  family  ties,  and  the  rest  of  it.  I 
am.  firmly  persuaded  that  a  young  squaw  of 
the  Choctaws  has  as  many  anxieties  about 
her  parti  as  any  belle  of  Belgravia,  even 
though  the  settlements  be  only  paid  in 
sharks'  teeth  and  human  toupees. 

And  what  an  absurdity  is  our  Avhole  code 
on  this  subject!  A  man  is  actually  ex- 
pected to  court,  solicit,  and  even  worship 
the  object  that  he  is  after  all  called  ^^pon  to 
pay  for.  You,  do  not  smirk  at  the  salmon 
in  your  fishmonger's  window,  or  ogle  the 
lamb  at  your  butcher's;  you  go  in  boldly 
and  say,  "How  much  the  pound?"  If 
you  sighed  outside  for  a  week,  you'd  get  it 
never  the  cheaper.  Why  not  tlien  make  an 
honest  market  of  what  is  so  salable?  What 
a  saving  of  time  to  knoAv  that  the  splendid 
creature  yonder,  with  the  queenly  air,  car 
only  be  had  at  ten  thousand  a-year,  but 
that  the  spicy  article  with  the  black  ring- 
lets, will  go  for  two!  Instead  of  all  the 
heart-burnings  and  blank  disappointments 
we  see  now,  we  should  have  a  practical, 
contented  generation;  and  in  the  same 
spirit  that  a  man  of  moderate  fortune  turns 
away  from  the  seductions  of  turtle  and 
Avhitebait,  while  he  orders  home  his  mutton 
cliop,  he  woidd  avert  his  gaze  from  beauty, 
and  fix  his  afi:'ections  on  the  dumpy  woman 
that  can  be  "got  a  bargain." 

Why  did  not  the  poet  say.  Venality,  thy 
name  is  Woman?    It  would  suit  the  pros- 
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ody  about  as  well,  and  the  purpose  better. 
The  Tuz'ks  are  our  masters  in  all  this;  they 
are  centuries — whole  centurief;,  in  advance 
of  us.  How  I  wish  some  Babbage  would 
make  a  calculation  of  the  hours,  weeks, 
years,  centuries  of  time,  that  are  lost  in  what 
is  called  love-making.  Time,  we  are  told, 
is  money,  and  here,  at  once,  is  the  fund  to 
pay  off  our  national  debt.  Take  the  "  time 
that's  lost  in  wooing  "  by  a  nation,  say  of 
twenty-eight  or  thii'ty  millions,  and  at  the 
cheapest  rate  of  labor — take  the  prison  rate 
if  you  like — and  see  if  I  be  not  right.  Let 
the  population  who  now  heave  sighs,  pound 
oyster-shells  ;  lot  those  who  pick  quarrels, 
pick  oakum,  and  we  need  no  income-tax! 

**I'll  not  sing  any  more,"  broke  in  Ca- 
tinka.  "  I  don't  think  you  have  been 
listening  to  me." 

"  Lisfccuing  to  you  ! "  said  I,  contemptu- 
ously, "  certainly  not.  ,  When  I  want  a 
siren,  I  take  a  pit  ticket  and  go  to  the 
opera  ;  seven-and-sixpenco  is  the  price  of 
Circe,  and  dear  at  the  money."  With  this 
rude  rebuff  I  waved  her  off,  and  walked 
along  onc3  more  alone. 

At  a  sudden  bend  in  the  road  we  found 
Vaterchen  seated  under  a  tree  waiting 
for  us,  and  evidently  not  a  little  uneasy 
at  our  long  absence. 

'' Wiiat  is  this?"  said  he,  angrily  to 
Catinka.  "  Why  have  you  remained  so 
loug  behind  ?  " 

"  We  sat  down  to  rest  at  a  well,"  said 
she,  "  and  then  he  took  out  a  great  bog  of 
money  to_  count,  and  there  was  so  much  in 
it,  so  many  pieces  of  bright  gold,  that 
one  could  not  help  turning  them  over  and 
over,  and  gazing  at  them." 

''And  worshiping  them  too,  girl!" 
cried  he,  indignantly,  while  he  turned 
on  me  a  look  of  sorrow  and  reproach.  I 
returned  his  stare  haughtily,  and  he  arose 
and  drew  me  to  one  side. 

"  Am  I,  then,  once  more  mistaken  in  my 
judgment  of  men  ?  Have  you,  too,  duped 
me  ?  "  said  he,  in  a  voice  that  shook  with 
agitation.  "Was  it  for  this  you  offered 
us  the  solace  of  your  companionship  ?  Was 
it  for  this  you  condescended  to  journey 
with  us,  and  deigned  to  be  our  host  and 
entertainer  ?  " 

The  appeal  came  at  an  evil  moment  ; 
a  vile,  contemptible  skepticism  was  at 
work  within  me.  The  rasp  and  file  of 
doubt  were  eating  away  my  heart,  and 
I  deemed  "all  men  liars." 

"  And  is  it  to  me — Potts — you  address 
such  words  as  these,  you  consummate  old 
humbug  ?  What  is  there  about  me  that 
denotes  d  upe  or  fool  ?  " 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  made  a 


gesture  to  imply  he  had  'iot  understood 
me  ;  and  now  I  remembered  tliat  I  had 
uttered  this  rude  sj^eech  in  English  and 
not  in  German.  With  tlie  memory  of  this 
fact  came  also  the  consciousness  of  its  cruel 
meaning.  What  if  I  should  have  wronged 
him  ?  What  if  the  jjoor  old  fellow  be 
honest  and  upriglit  ?  What  if  he  be  really 
striving  to  keep  this  girl  in  the  path  of 
virtue  ?  I  came  close  to  him,  and  fixed 
my  eyes  steadfastly  on  his  face.  He  looked 
at  me  fearlessly,  as  an  honest  man  might 
look.  He  never  tried  to  turn  away,  nor  did 
he  make  the  slightest  effort  to  evade  me. 
He  seemed  to  iinderstand  all  the  import  of 
my  scrutiny,  for  he  said  at  last  : 

"  Well,  are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"  I  am,  Vaterchen,"  said  I,  "  fully  satis- 
fied. Let  us  be  friends."  And  I  took  his 
hand  and  shook  it  heartily. 

"  You  think  me  honest  ?  "  asked  he. 

"I  do  think  so." 

"  And  I  am  not  more  honest  than  she  is. 
No,"  said  he,  resolutely,  "Tintefleck  is 
true-hearted." 

"  What  of  mef^'  cried  she,  coming  up 
and  leaning  her  arm  on  the  old  man's 
shoulder,  "  what  of  me  f  " 

"1  have  said  that  you  are  honest,  and 
would  not  deceive  !  " 

"  Not  you,  Vaterchen — not  you,"  said 
she,  kissing  him.  And  then,  as  she  turned 
away,  she  gave  me  a  look  so  full  of  mean- 
ing, and  so  strange  withal,  that  if  I  were 
to  speak  for  an  hour  I  could  not  explain  it. 
It  seemed  to  mean  sorrow  and  reproach  and 
wounded  pride,  with  a  dash  of  pity,  and, 
above  all  and  everything,  defiance  ;  ay, 
that  was  its  chief  character,  and  I  believe  I 
winced  under  it. 

"Let  us  step  out  briskly,"  said  Vater- 
chen. "  Constance  is  a  good  eleven  miles 
off  yet." 

"  He  looks  tired  already,"  said  she,  with 
a  glance  at  me. 

"I  ?  I'm  as  fresh  as  when  I  started," 
said  I.  And  I  made  an  effort  to  appear 
brisk  and  lively,  which  only  ended  in 
making  them  laugh  heartily. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

MY  ELOQUENCE  BEFORE  THE  CONSTANCE  MAGISTRATES. 

Respectable  reader,  there  is  no  use  in 
asking  you  if  you  have  ever  been  in  the  hotel 
of  the  "  Balance,"  at  Constance.  Of  course 
you  have  not.  It  is  neither  recorded  in 
the  book  of  John,  nor  otherwise  known  to 
fame.     It  is  an  obscure  hostel,  only  visited 
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.  by  the  very  humblest  wayfarers,  and  such 
poor  offshoots  of  wretclicdncss  as  are  fain  to 
sleep  on  a  truckle-bed  and  sup  meanly. 
Vaterchen,  however,  sjioke  of  it  in  gener- 
ous terms.  There  was  a  certain  oniony 
soup  be  had  tasted  there  years  ago  whose 
flavor  had  not  yet  left  his  memory.  He 
had  seen,  besides,  the  most  delicious 
schioeine  fleisch  hanging  down  from  the 
kitchen  rafters,  and  it  had  been  revealed 
to  him  in  a  dream  that  a  solvent  traveler 
might  have  rashers  on  demand. 

Poor  fellow  !  I  had  not  the  vaguest  idea 
of  the  eloquence  he  possessed  till  he  came 
to  talk  on  these  matters.  From  modest 
and  distrustful,  he  grew  assured  and  confi- . 
dent ;  his  hesitation  of  speech  was  replaced 
by  a  fluent  utterance  and  a  rich  vocabulary; 
and  he  repeatedly  declared  that  tliough 
the  exterior  was  unprepossessing,  and  the 
surface  generally  homely,  there  were  sub- 
stantial comforts  obtainable  wliicli  far  sur- 
passed the  resources  of  more  pretentious 
houses.  "  You  are  served  on  pewter,  it  is 
true,"  said  he  ;  "  but  pewter  is  a  rare 
material  to  impart  relish  to  a  savory  mess." 
Though  we  should  dine  in  the  kitchen,  ho 
gave  me  to  understand  that  even  in  this 
there  were  advantages,  and  that  the  polite 
guests  of  the  saloti  never  knew  what  it  Avas 
to  taste  that  rich  odor  of  the  ''roast,"  or 
that  fragrant,  i^icense  that  steamed  up  from 
the  luscious  stew,  and  which  were  to  cook- 
ery what  bouquet  was  to  wine. 

''I  will  not  say  that,  honored  sir,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  to  you,  in  the  mixed  company 
which  frequent  such  humble  hearths  there 
would  be  matter  of  interest  and  amuse- 
ment ;  but,  to  a  man  like  myself,  these 
chance  companionships  are  delightful. 
Here  all  are  stragglers,  all  adventurers. 
Not  a  man  that  deposits  his  pack  in  the 
corner,  and  draws  in  his  chair  to  the  circle, 
but  is  a  wanderer  and  a  pilgrim  of  one  sort 
or  other."  He  drew  me  an  amusing  jjic- 
ture  of  one  of  these  groups,  wherein,  even 
without  telling  his  story,  each  gave  such 
insight  into  his  life  and  travels  as  to  pre- 
sent a  sort  of  drama. 

Whether  it  was  that  my  companion  had 
drawn  too  freely  on  his  imagination,  or  that 
we  had  fallen  on  an  unfortunate  moment,  I 
cannot  say,  but  though  we  found  tlie  com- 
pany at  the  ''Balance"  numerous  and 
varied,  there  was  none  of  the  sociality  I 
looked  for,  still  less  of  that  generous  warmth 
and  good  greeting  which  he  assured  me  was 
the  courtesy  of  such  places.  The  men  were 
chiefly  carriers,  with  their  mule  teams  and 
heavy  wagons,  bound'  for  the  Bavarian 
Tyrol.  There  was  a  sprinkling  of  Jew 
pedlars,  on  their  way  to  the  Vorarlberg  :  a 


deserter  from  the  Austrian  army,  trying  to 
get  back  to  Hesse  Cassel ;  and  an  Italian 
image-carrier,  Avith  a  green  parrot  and  a 
well-filled  purse,  going  back  to  finish  hia 
days  at  Lucca. 

Now  none  of  these  were  elements  of  n 
very  exalted  or  exclusive  rank  ;  they  v/erc 
each  and  all  of  them  taken  from  the  very 
base  of  the  social  pyramid  ;  and  yet  would 
it  be  believed  that  they  regarded  our  en- 
trance amongst  them  as  an  act  of  rare  im- 
pudence  ! 

A  more  polished  company  might  have 
been  satisfied  with  averted  heads  or  cold 
looks ;  these  were  less  equiyocal.  One 
called  out  to  the  landlord  to  know  if  he 
exj)ected  any  gypsies  ;  another,  aifecting  to 
treat  us  as  solicitors  for  their  patronage, 
said  he  had  no  "  batzen  "  to  bestow  on  buf- 
foonery :  a  tliird  suggested  we  sliould  get 
up  our  theatricals  under  the  cart-shed  out- 
side, and  beat  the  drum  when  we  were 
ready  ;  and  the  deserter,  a  poor  weak-look- 
ing, mangy  wretch,  with  a  ragged  fatigue- 
Jacket  and  broken  boots,  jiut  his  arm  round 
Catinka's  waist,  to  draw  her  on  his  knee, 
for  the  which  she  dealt  him  such  a  slap  on 
the  face  as  fairly  sent  him  on  the  floor,  in 
which  ignoble  position  Vaterchen  kicked 
him  again  and  again.  In  an  instant  all 
were  upon  us.  Carters,  pedlars,  and  image 
man  assailed  us  furiously.  I  suppose  I 
beat  somebody  ;  I  know  that  several  beat 
me.  The  impression  left  upon  me  when 
all  was  over  was  of  a  sort  of  human  kaleido- 
scope, where  the  peoj)le  turned  every  way 
without  ceasing.  Now  we  seemed  all  on  our 
feet,  now  on -our  heads,  now  on  the  floor, 
now  in  the  air,  Vaterchen  fl}'ing  about  like 
a  demon,  while  Tintefleck  stood  in  a  cor- 
ner, with  a  gleaming  stiletto  in  hand,  say- 
ing something  in  Calabrian,  which  sounded 
like  an  invitation  to  come  and  be  killed. 

The  police  came  at  last;  and,  after  a  noisy 
scene  of  accusation  and  denial,  the  weight 
of  evidence  went  against  us,  and  we  were 
marched  oif  to  prison,  poor  old  Vaterchen 
crying  like  a  child  for  all  the  disgi'ace  and 
misery  he  had  brought  on  his  benefactor  ; 
and  while  he  kissed  my  hand,  swearing 
that  a  whole  life's  devotion  would  not  be 
enough  to  recompense  me  for  what  he  had 
been  the  means  of  inflicting  on  me,  Catinka 
took  it  more  easily,  her  chief  regret  ap- 
parently being  that  nobody  came  near 
enough  to  give  her  a  chance  with  her  knife, 
which  she  assured  us  she  wielded  with  a 
notable  skill,  and  could,  with  a  jerk,  send 
flying  through  a  door,  like  a  javelin,  at  full 
six  paces'  distance;  nor,  indeed,  was  it 
without  considerable  jiersuasion  she  could 
be  induced  to  restore  it  to  its  sheath,  which 
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truth  obliges  me  to  own  was  inside  her 
garter.  Our  prison,  an  old  tower  adjoining 
the  lake,  had  been  once  the  dungeon  of 
John  Huss,  and  the  torture  chamber,  as  it 
was  still  called,  continued  to  be  used  for 
mild  transgressors,  such  as  we  Averc.  A 
small  bribe  induced  the  gaoler's  vvifc  to 
take  poor  Tintefleck  for  the  night  into  her 
own  quarters,  and  "S^iterchcn  and  I  were 
sole  possessors  of  the  gloomy  old  hall,  which 
opened  by  a  balcony,  railed  like  a  sort  of 
cage,  over  the  lake. 

If  the  torture  chamber  had  been  denuded 
of  its  flesh  pincers  and  thumb-screws,  and 
the  other  ingenious  devices  of  human 
cruelty,  I  ain  bound  to  own  that  its  tradi- 
tions as  a  place  of  suffering  had  not  died 
out,  as  the  fleas  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
on  the  score  -of  misery.  Whether  it  was 
that  they  had  been  pinched  by  a  long  fast, 
or  that  we  were  more  tender,  cutaneously, 
than  the  aborigines,  I  know  not,  but  I  can 
safely  aver  that  I  never  passed  such  a  night, 
and  sincei3ly  trust  that  I  may  never  pass 
such  another.  Though  the  air  from  the 
lake  was  cold  and  chilly,  we  preferred  to 
crouch  on  the  balcony  to  remaining  within 
the  walls ;  but  even  here  our  persecutors 
followed  us. 

Vaterchen  slept  through  it  all;  an  occa- 
sional convulsive  jerk  would  show,  at  times, 
when  one  of  the  enemy  had  chanced  upon 
some  nervous  fiber;  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
bore  up  like  one  used  to  such  martyrdom, 
and  able  to  brave  it.  As  for  me,  wlien 
morning  broke,  I  looked  like  a  strong  case 
of  confluent  small-pox,  with  the  addition 
that  my  heavy  eyelids  nearly  closed  over  my 
eyes,  and  my  lij)s  swelled  out  like  a  Kaffir's. 
How  that  young  minx,  Catinka,  laughed  at 
me.  All  the  old  man's  signs,  warnings, 
menaces,  were  in  vain;  she  screamed  aloud 
with  laughter,  and  never  ce;ised,  even  as  we 
were  led  into  the  tribunal  and  Ijefore  the 
dread  presence  of  the  judge. 

The  judgment-seat  was  not  imposing. 
It  was  a  long,  low,  ill-liglited  chamber,  v/ith 
a  sort  of  raised  counter  at  one  end,  behind 
which  sat  three  elderly  men,  dressed  like 
master  sweeps — that  is,  of  the  old  days  of 
climl)ing-bo3's.  The  prisoners  were  con- 
fined in  a  thing  like  a  fold,  and  there  leaned 
against  one  end  of  the  same  pen  as  our- 
selves a  square-built,  thick-set  man  of  about 
eight-and-forty,  or  fifty,  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  coarse  drab,  and  whom,  notwithstanding 
an  immense  red  beard  and  mustache,  a 
clear  blue  eye  and  broad  brow  proclaimed 
to  be  English.  He  was  being  interrogated 
as  we  entered,  but  from  his  total  ignorance 
of  German  the  examination  was  not  pro- 
ceeding very  glibly. 


"  You're  an  Englishman,  ain't  )'ou?"  cried 
he,  as  I  came  in.  "  You  can  speak  High 
Dutch,  perluips?" 

"  1  can  si)eak  German  well  enough  to  be 
intelligible,  sir." 

"'  All  right,"  said  he,  in  the  same  free- 
and-easy  tone.  "  Will  you  explain  to  those 
old  beggars  there  that  they're  making  fools 
of  themselves!  Here's  how  it  is.  My  i)ass- 
port  was  made  out  for  two  :  for  Thonnis 
Harpar,  that's  me,  and  Sam  Rigges.  Now, 
because  Sam  Rigges  ain't  here,  they  tell  me 
I  can't  be  suffered  to  proceed.  Ain't  that 
stupid?  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  that 
for  dowjiright  absurdity  before  ?  " 

"  But  where  is  he  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  because 
you're  a  countryman  ;  but  1  don't  like 
blackening  an  Englishman  to  one  of  those 
confounded  foreigners.     Rigges  has  run." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  run'?" 

"I  mean,  cut  his  stick;  gone  clean 
away  ;  and,  v\'hat's  worse,  too,  carried  off  a 
stout  bag  of  dollars  with  him  that  we  had 
for  our  journey!" 

''  Whither  were  you  going?  " 

"  That's  neither  here  nor  there,  and 
don't  concern  you  in  any  respect.  What 
you've  to  do  is,  explain  to  the  old  cove 
yonder— the  fellov/  in  the  middle  is  the 
v\forst  of  them — tell  him  it's  all  right,  that 
I'm  Harpar,  and  that  the  other  ain't  here  ; 
or,  look  here,  I'll  tell  you  what's  better : 
do  you  be  Rigges,  aiid  it's  all  right." 

I  demurred  flatly  to  this  suggestion,  but 
undertook  to  plead  his  cause  on  its  true 
merits. 

"  And  who  are  you,  sir,  that  presume  to 
Y)lay  the  advocate  here?"  said  the  judge, 
haughtily.  "  [  fancied  that  you  stood 
there  to  answer  a  charge  against  your- 
self." 

"  That  matter  may  be  very  easily  dis- 
posed of  sir,"  said  I,  as  proudly;  "and 
you  will  be  very  fortiuiate  if  you  succeed 
as  readily  in  explaining  your  own  illegal 
arrest  of  me  to  the  higher  court  of  your 
country." 

AYitli  the  eloquence  which  we  are  told 
essentially  belongs  to  truth,  I  narrated  how 
I  had  witnessed,  as  a  mere  passing  traveler, 
the  outrageous  insult  offered  to  these  poor 
wanderers  as  they  entered  the  inn.  With 
the  v/arm  enthusiasm  of  one  inspired  by  a 
good  cause,  I  painted  the  whole  incident 
with  really  scarcely  a  touch  of  embellish- 
ment, reserving  the  only  decorative  poi'tion 
to  a  description  of  myself,  whom  I  men- 
tioned as  an  agent  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, especially  employed  on  a  peculiar 
service,  the  confirmation  of  which  I  proudly 
established  by  my  passport   setting   forth 
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that  I  was  a  certain  "'  Ponto,  Charge  des 
Depeches," 

Now,  if  there  be  one  feature  of  conti- 
nental life  lixed  and  immutable,  it  is  this, 
that,  wherever  the  German  language  be 
spoken,  the  reverence  for  a  government 
functionary  is  supreme.  If  you  can  only 
show  on  documentary  evidence  that  you 
are  grandson  of  the  man  who  made  the 
broom  that  swept  out  a  government  office, 
it  is  enough.  You  are  from  that  hour  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  younger  children  of 
Bureaucracy.  You  are  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  state  ;  and,  though  you  be  but 
the  smallest  rivet  in  the  machinery,  therjc 
is  no  saying  what  mischief  might  not  ensue 
if  you  were  either  lost  or  mislaid. 

1  saw  in  an  instant  the  dread  impression 
I  had  created,  and  I  said,  in  a  voice  of 
careless  insolence,  "  Go  on,  I  beg  of  you  ; 
send  me  back  to  prison  ;  chain  me  ;  per- 
haps you  would  like  to  torture  me  ?  The 
government  I  represent  is  especially  slow 
in  vindicating  the  rights  of  its  injured  offi- 
cials. It  has  a  European  reputation  for 
long-sujffering,  patience,  and  forbearance. 
Yes,  Englishmen  can  be  impaled,  burned, 
flayed  alive,  disemboweled.  By  all  means, 
avjiil  yourselves  of  your  bland  privileges  ; 
have  me  led  out  instantly  to  the  scaffold, 
unless  you  prefer  to  have  me  broken  on  the 
wheel!"  ] 

"  Will  nobody  stop  him  ! "  cried  the 
president,  almost  choking  v\^ith  wrath.  | 

''Stop  me;  I  suspect  not,  sir.  It  is 
upon  these  declarations  of  mine,  made  thus 
openly,  that  my  country  will  found  that 
demand  for  reparation  which  wjll  one  day 
cost  you  so  dearly.  Lead  on,  I  am  ready 
for  the  block."  And,  as  I  said  this,  I  un- 
tied my  cravat,  and  appeared  to  prepare 
for  the  headsman. 

"  If  he  will  not  cease,  the  court  shall  be 
dissolved,"  called  out  the  judge. 

"Never,  sir!  Never,  so  long  as  I  live, 
shall  I  surrender  the  glorious  privileges  of 
that  freedom  by  which  I  assert  my  birth- 
right as  a  Briton ! " 

"  Well,  you  are  as  impudent  a  chap  as 
ever,  I  listened  to,"  muttered  my  country- 
man at  my  side. 

"  The  prisoners  are  dismissed,  the  court 
is  adjourned,"  said  the  president,  rising  : 
and,  amidst  a  very  disorderly  crowd,  not 
certainly  enthusiastic  in  our  favor,  we  were 
all  hurried  into  the  street. 

"  Come  along  down  here,"  said  Mr. 
Harpar.  "  I'm  in  a  very  tidy  sort  of  place 
they  call  the  '  Golden  Pig.'  Come  alcmg, 
and  bring  the  vagabonds,  and  let's  have 
breakfast  together." 

I  was  hurt  at  the  speech,   but,  as  my 


companions  could  not  understand  its  coarse- 
ness,  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  we  fol- 
lowed him. 

"  Well,  T  ain't  seen  your  like  for  many  a 
day,"  said  Harpar,  as  we  went  along,  "if 
you'd  have  said  th.e  half  of  that  to  one  of 
our  'beaks,'  I  think  I  know  where  you'd 
be.  But  you  seem  to  understand  the  fel- 
lows well.  Mayhap  you  have  lived  much 
abroad  ?" 

"A  great  deal.  I  am  a  sort  of  citizen  of 
the  world,"  said  I,  with  a  jaunty  easiness. 

"  For  a  citizen  of  the  world  you  appear 
to  have  strange  tastes  in  your  companion- 
ship. How  did  you  come  to  foregather 
with  these  creatures?" 

I  tried  the  timev>^orn  cant  about  seeing 
life  in  all  its  gradations — exploring  the 
cabin  as  well  as  visiting  the  palace,  and  so 
on  ;  but  there  was  a  rugged  sort  of  incre- 
dulity in  his  manner  that  checked  me,  and 
I  could  not  muster  the  glib  rudeness  which 
usually  stood  by  me  on  such  occasions. 

"  You're  not  a  man  of  fortune,"  said  he, 
dryly,  as  I  finished  ;  "  one  sees  that  plainly 
enough.  You're  a  fellow  that  should  be 
earning  his  bread  somehow  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion is  :  Is  this  the  kind  of  life  that  yon 
ought  to  be  leading  ?  What  humbug  it  is 
to  talk  about  knowing  the  world  and  such 
like.  The  thing  is,  to  know  a  trade,  to 
understand  some  art,  to  be  able  to  produce 
something,  to  manufacture  something,  to 
convert  something  to  a  useful  purpose. 
When  you've  done  that,  the  knowledge  of 
men  will  come  later  on,  never  be  afraid  of 
that.  It's  a  school  that  we  never  miss  one 
single  day  of  our  lives.  But  here  we  are; 
this  is  the  '  Pig.'  Now,  what  will  you 
have  for  breakfast  ?  Ask  the  vagabonds, 
too,  and  tell  them  there's  a  wide  choice 
here.  They  have  everything  you  can  men- 
tion in  this  little  inn." 

An  excellent  breakfast  was  soon  spread 
out  before  us,  and  though  my  humble  com- 
panions did  it  the  most  ample  justice,  I 
sat  there, thoughtful  and  almost  sad.  The 
words  of  that  stranger  rang  in  my  ears  like 
a  reproach  and  a  warning.  I  knew  how 
truly  he  had  said  that  I  was  not  a  man  of 
fortune,  and  it  grieved  me  sorely  to  think 
how  easily  he  saw  it.  In  my  heart  of 
hearts,  I  knew  it  was  the  delusion  I  loved 
best.  To  appear  to  the  world  at  large  an 
eccentric  man  of  good  means,  free  to  do 
what  he  liked  and  go  where  he  would,  was 
the  highest  enjoyment  I  had  ever  prepared 
for  myself  ;  and  yet  here  was  a  coarse, 
commonplace  sort  of  man — at  least,  his 
manners  were  unpolished  and  his  tone 
underlu'cd — and  he  saw  through  it  all  at 
once. 
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I  took  the  first  opportunity  to  slip  away 
unobserved  from  the  company,  and  retired 
to  the  little  garden  of  the  inn,to  commune 
with  myself  and  be  alone.  But  ere  1  had 
been  many  minutes  there,  Ilarpar  joined 
me.  He  came  up  smoking  his  cigar,  with 
the  lounging,  lazy  air  of  a  man  at  perfect 
leisure,  and,  consequently,  quite  free  to  be 
as  disagreeable  as  he  i)]eascd. 

"You  went  off  without  eating  your 
breakfast,"  said  he,  bluntly.  "I  saw  how 
it  was.  You  didn't  like  mij  freedom  with 
you.  Y''ou  fancied  that  I  ought  to  have 
taken  all  that  nonsense  of  yours  about  your 
rank  and  your  Avay  of  life  for  gospel ;  or, 
at  least,  that  I  ought  to  have  pretended  to 
do  so.  That  ain't  my  way.  I  hate  hum- 
bug.'' 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  reply  good 
humoredly  to  such  a  speech  as  this.  In- 
deed, I  saw  no  particular  reason  to  treat 
this  man's  freedom  with  any  indulgence, 
and,  drawing  myself  haughtily  up,  I  .pre- 
pared a  very  dry  but  caustic  rejoinder. 

"  "When  i  have  learned  two  points,"  said 
I,  "  on  which  you  can  inform  me,  I  may 
be  better  able  to  answer  what  yuu  have 
said.  The  fir^t  is  :  By  what  possible  right 
do  you  take  to  task  a  person  that  you  never 
met  in  your  life  till  now?  and,  secondly, 
What  benefit  on  earth  could  it  be  to  me  to 
impose  upon  a  man  from  whom  I  neitlier 
want  nor  expect  anything?" 

"Easily  met,  both,"  said  he,  quickly. 
"  I'm  a  practical  sort  of  fellow,  who  never 
wastes  time  on  useless  materials— that's 
for  your  first  proposition,  dumber  two: 
You're  a  dreamer,  and  you  hate  being 
avv'akencd." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  I,  stiffly,  "to  a  gentle- 
man so  remarkable  for  perspicuity,  and 
who  reads  character  at  sight,  ordinary  in- 
tercourse must  be  wearisome.  Will  you 
excuse  me  if  I  take  my  leave  of  you 
here?" 

"  Of  course,  make  no  ceremony  about  it ; 
go  or  stay,  just  as  you  like.  I  never  cross 
any  man's  humor." 

I  muttered  something  that  sounded  like 
a  dissent  to  that  doctrme,  and  he  quickly 
added,  "I  mean,  further  tiian  speaking 
my  mind,  that's  all ;  nothing  more.  If  you 
had  been  a  man  of  fair  means,  and  for  a 
frolic  thought  it  might  be  good  fun  to  con- 
sort for  a  few  days  with  rapscallions  of  a 
traveling  circus,  all  one  could  say  was,  it 
wasn't  very  good  taste  ;  but  being  evidently 
a  fellow  of  another  stamp,  a  young  man  v^^ho 
ought  to  be  in  his  father's  shop  or  his  un- 
cle's counting-house,  following  some  honest 
craft  or  calling — for  yoUy  I  say,  it  was  down- 
ri^rht  ruin." 


"  Indeed  !"  said  I,  with  an  accent  of  in- 
tense scorn. 

•  "  Yes,"  continued  he,  seriously,  "down- 
right ruin.  There's  a  poison  in  the  lazy, 
good-for-nothing  life  of  these  devils,  that 
never  leaves  a  man's  blood.  I've  a  notion 
tliat  it  wouldn't  hurt  a  man's  nature  so 
much  were  he  to  consort  wit;h  house- 
breakers ;  there's  at  least  something  real 
about  these  fellows." 

"  You  talk,  doubtless,  with  knowledge, 
sir,"  said  I,  glad  to  say  something  that 
might  offend  him. 

"  I  do,"  said  he,  seriously,  and  not  tak- 
ing the  smallest  account  of  the  impertinent 
allusion.  "  I  know  that  if  a  man  hasn't  a 
fixed  calling,  but  is  always  turning  his  hand 
to  this,  that,  and  t'other,  he  will  very  soon 
cease  to  have  any  character  whatsoever ; 
he'll  just  become  as  shifty  in  his  nature  as 
in  his  business.  I've  seen  scores  of  fellows 
wrecked  on  tliat  rock,  and  I  hadn't  looked  at 
you  twice  till  I  saw  you  were  one  of  them." 
"  I  must  say,  sir,"  said  I,  summoning  to 
my  aid  what  I  felt  to  be  a  most  cutting  sar- 
casm of  manner — "I  must  say,  sir,  that, 
considering  how  short  has  been  the  '  ac- 
quaintance which  has  subsisted  between  us, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  me  to 
shov/  how  gratefully  1  feel  the  interest  you 
have  taken  in  me." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  cf  that,"  said 
he,  thoughtfully. 

"  May  I  ask,  then,  how  r" 
"  Are  you  sure,  first  of  all,  that  you  wish 
to  show  this  gratitude  you  speak  of  ?" 
"  Oh,  sir,  can  you  possibly  doubt  it  ?" 
"  I   don't  want  to  doubt  it,    I  want  to 
profit  by  it." 

I  made  a  bland  bow  that  might  mean 
anything,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Here's  the  way  of  it,"  said  he,  boldly. 
"  Rigges  has  run  off  with  all  my  loose  cash, 
and  though  there's  money  waiting  for  me 
at  certain  places,  I  shall  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  reach  them.  1  have  come  down 
here  on  foot  from  YV'ildbad,  and  I  can  make 
my  way,  in  the  same  fashion,  to  Marseilles 
or  Genoa  ;  but  then  comes  the  difficulty, 
and  I  shall  need  about  ten  pounds  to  get  to 
Malta.     Could  you  lend  me  ten  pounds  ?" 

"  Really,  sir,"  said  I,  coolly,  "  I  am 
amazed  at  the  innocence  with  which  you 
can  make  such  a  demand  on  the  man  whom 
you  have,  only  a  few  minutes  back,  so 
acutely  depicted  as  an  adventurer." 

"  It  was  for  that  very  reason  I  thought 
of  applying  to  you.  Had  you  been  a  young 
fellow  of  a  certain  fortune,  you'd  naturally 
have  been  a  stranger  to  the  accidents  which 
now  and  then  leave  men  penniless  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  and  it  is  just  as  likely 
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that  the  first  thought  in  your  head  would 
be,  '  Oh,  he's  a  swindler.  Why  hasn't  he 
hm  letters  of  credit  or  his  circular  notes  ?" 
But,  being  exactly  what  I  take  you  for,  the 
chances  are  youll  say  :  '  What  has  befallen 
him  to-day  may  chance  to  7ne  to-morrow. 
Who  can  tell  the  day  and  the  hour  some 
mish'.ip  may  not  overtake  him  ?  and  so  I'll 
Just  lielp  him  through  it." 

"  And  that  was  your  calculation  ?" 

*'  That  was  my  calculation." 

"  How  sorry  I  feel  to  wound  the  marvel- 
ous gift  you  seem  to  possess  of  interpret- 
ing character.  I  am  really  shocked  to  think 
that  for  this  time,  at  least,  your  acuteness 
is  at  fault." 

"  Which  means  that  you'll  not  do  it  ?" 

I  smiled  a  benign  assent. 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  minute  or  more 
with  a  sort  of  blank  incredulity,  and  then, 
crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast,  moved 
slowly  down  the  walk  without  speaking. 

I  cannot  say  how  I  detested  this  man  ; 
he  had  offended  me  in  the  very  sorest  part 
of  all  my  nature  ;  he  had  wounded  the 
nicest  susceptibility  I  possessed  ;  of  the 
pleasant  fancies  wherewitli  I  loved  to  clothe 
myself  he  would  not  leave  me  enough  to 
cover  my  nakedness  ;  and  yet,  now  that  I 
had  resented  his  cool  impertinence,  I  hated 
myself  far  more  than  I  hated  him.  Dignity 
and  sarcasm,  forsooth  !  What  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  display  them,  truly  !  The  man 
might  be  rude  and  underbred  ;  he  ivas  rude 
and  underbred  !  and  was  that  any  justifi- 
cation for  ?ni/  conduct  towards  him  ?  Why 
had  I  not  had  the  candor  to  say,  "  Here's 
all  I  possess  in  the  world  ;  you  see  yourself 
that  I  cannot  lend  you  ten  pounds?"  How 
I  wished  I  had  said  that,  and  how  I  wished, 
even  more  ardently  still,  that  Iliad  never 
met  liim,  never  interchanged  speech  with 
him  ! 

"And  why  is  it  that  I  am  offended  with 
him — simply  because  he  has  discovered 
that  I  am  Potts  ?  "  Now,  these  reflections 
were  all  the  more  bitter,  since  it  was  only 
twenty-four  hours  before  that  I  had  resolved 
to  throw  off  delusion  either  of  myself  or 
others  ;  that  I  would  take 'my  place  in  the 
ranks  and  figlit  out  my  battle  of  life  a  mere 
soldier.  For  this  it  was  that  I  made  com- 
panionship with  Vaterchen,  walking  the 
high  road  with  that  poor  old  num  of  motley, 
and  actually  speculating  —  in  a  sort  of 
artistic  way — Avhether  I  should  not  make 
love  to  Tintefleck!  And  if  I  were  sincere 
in  all  this,  how  should  I  feel  wounded  by 
the  honest  candor  of  that  plain-si)oken 
fellow  ?  He  wanted  a  favor  at  my  hands, 
he  owned  this ;  and  yet,  instead  of 
approaching  me  with  flattery,  he  at  once 


assails  the  very  stronghold  of  my  self-esteem 
and  says  :  "No  humbug,  Potts  ;  at  least 
none  with  7ne  !  "  He  opens  acquaintance 
with  me  on  that  masonic  jn-inciple  by  which 
the  brotherhood  of  Poverty  is  maintained 
throughout  all  lands  and  all  peoples,  and 
whose  great  maxim  is :  "He  who  lends  to  the 
poor  man  borrows  from  the  ragged  man." 

"  I'll  go  over  at  once,"  said  I,  aloud. 
"I'll  have  more  talk  with  him.  I'm  much 
mistaken  if  there's  not  good  stuff  in  that 
rugged  nature." 

When  I  entered  the  little  inn,  I  found 
Vaterchen  fast  asleep  ;  he  had  finished  off 
every  flask  on  the  table,  and  lay  breathing 
stertorously,  and  giving  a  long-drav/n 
whistle  in  his  snore,  that  smacked  almost 
of  apoplexy.  Tintefleck  was  singing  to  her 
guitar  before  a  select  audience  of  the  inn 
servants,  and  Harpar  was  gone  ! 

I  gave  the  girl  a  glance  of  rebuke  and 
displeasure.  I  aroused  the  old  man  with  a 
kick,  and  imperiously  demanded  my  bill. 

"  The  bill  has  been  paid  by  the  other 
stranger,"  said  the  landlord;  "he  has 
settled  everything,  and  left  a  trenlcgeld  for 
the  servants,  so  that  you  have  nothing  to 
say," 

I  could  liave  almost  cried  with  spite  as  I 
heard  these  words.  It  would  have  been  a 
rare  solace  to  my  feelings  if  I  could  have 
put  that  man  down  for  a  rogue,  and  then 
been  able  to  say  to  myself,  how  cleverly  I 
had  escaped  the  snares  of  a  swindler.  But 
to  know  now  that  he  was  not  only  honest 
but  liberal,  and  to  think,  besides,  that  I 
had  been  his  guest — eaten  of  his  salt — it 
was  more  than  I  Avell  could  endure. 

"Which  way  did  he  take  ?"  asked  I. 

"Round  the  head  of  the  lake  for  Lindau. 
I  told  him  that  tlie  steamer  would  take  him 
there  to-morrow  for  a  trifle,  but  he  would 
not  wait." 

"  Ah  me  ! "  sighed  Vaterchen,  but  half 
awake,  and  with  one  eye  still  closed,  "and 
we  are  going  to  St.  Gallen." 

"Who  said  so?"  cried  1,  imperiously. 
"We  are  going  to  Lindau  ;  at  least  if  I  be 
the  person  who  gives  orders  here.  Follow  ! " 
And  as  I  spoke  I  marched  proudly  on,  Avhile 
a  slip-shod,  shuffling  noise  of  feet  and  a 
low,  half-smothered  sob  told  me  that  they 
were  coming  after  me. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

A   SUMPTUOUS   DINNER   AND   AN   EMPTY   POCKET. 

My  poor  companions  had  but  a   sorry 
time  of  it  on  that  morning.     I  was  in  a 
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fearful  temper,  and  made  no  effort  to  con- 
trol it.     The  little  romance  of  my  meeting 
with  these  creatures  was  beginning  to  scale 
off,   and,    there   beneath,    lay    the   vulgar 
metal  of  their  natures  exposed  to  view.  As 
for  old  Vaterchen,  shulHing  along  in   his 
tattered  shoes,  half-stupid   with  wine  and 
shame  together,  I  couldn't  bear  to  look  at 
him  ;    while   Tintefleck,    altliough    at   the 
outset  abashed  by  my  rebukeful  tone  and 
cold  manner,  had'  noV  rallied,  and  seemed  , 
well  disposed  to  assert  her  own  against  all  | 
comers.     Yes,  there  was  a  palpable   air  of ; 
defiance  about  her,  even  to  the  way  that] 
she  sang  as  she  went  along  ;  every   thrill  i 
and  cadence  seemed  to  say,  "  I'm    doing 
this  to  amuse  myself  ;  never  imagine  that 
I  care  whether  you  are  pleased   or  not." 
Indeed,  she  left  me  no   means  of  avoiding 
this  conclusion,  since  at  every  time  that  I 
turned  on  her  a  look  of  anger  or  displeas- 
ure, her  reply  Avas  to  sing  the  louder. 

*'  And  it  Avas  only  yesterday,"  thought  I, 
'*and  I  dreamed  that  I  could  be  in  love 
with  this  creature — dreamed  that  I  could 
replace  Kate  Herbert's  image  in  my  heart 
with  that  coarse  travestie  of  woman's  gen- 
tleness. Why,  I  might  as  well  hope  to 
make  a  gentleman  of  old  Vaterchen,  and 
present  him  to  the  world  as  a  man  of  sta- 
tion and  eminence." 

What  an  insane  hope  Avas  this  !  As  well 
might  I  shiver  a  fragment  from  a  stone  on 
the  roadside,  and  think  to  give  it  value  by 
having  it  set  as  a  ring.  The  caprice  of 
keeping  them  company  for  a  day  might  be 
pardonable.  It  Avas  the  Avhim  of  one  who 
is,  above  all,  a  student  of  mankind.  But 
why  continue  the  companionship"?  A  little 
more  of  such  intimacy,  iind  who  is  to  say 
Avhat  I  may  not  imbibe  of  their  habits  and 
their  natures  ;  and  Potts,  the  man  of  sen- 
timent, the  child  of  impulse,  romance,  and 
poetry,  become  a  slave  of  the  "  Ring,"  a 
saltimbanque  !  Now,  though  I  could  im- 
plicitly rely  upon  the  rigidity  of  my  joints 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  my  ever  dis- 
playing any  feats  of  agility,  I  could  yet 
picture  myself  in  a  long- tailed  blue  coat 
and  jack-boots  Avalking  round  and  round 
iu  the  sawdust  circle,  Avith  four  or  five 
other  creatures  of  the  same  sort,  and  Avho 
have  no  consciousness  of  any  function  till 
they  are  made  the  butt  of  some  extempore 
drollery  by  the  cIoavu. 

The  creative  temperament  has  this  great 
disadvantage,  that  one  cannot  aUvays  build 
castles,  but  must  occasionally  construct 
hovels,  and  sometimes  even  dungeons  and 
gaols  ;  and  here  Avas  I  now,  Avith  a  large 
contract  order  for  this  species  of  edifice, 
and  certainly  I  set  to  work  Avith  a  Avill,  The 


impatience  of  my  mind  communicated 
itself  to  my  gait,  and  I  walked  along  at  a 
tremendous  rate. 

"I  can  scai'cely  keep  up  Avith  you  at  this 
pace,"  said  'J'intefleck  ;  "  and  see,  we  have 
left  poor  Vaterchen  a  long  way  behind."' 

I  made  some  rude  answer — I  know  not 
Avhat — and  told  her  to  come  on. 

"  I  Avill  not  leave  him,"  said  she,  coming 
to  a  halt,  and  standing  in  a  composed  and 
firm  attitude  before  me. 

"Then  I  Avill,"  said  I,  angrily.  *' Fare- 
well !  "  And  Avaving  my  hand  in  a  careless 
adieu,  I  Avalked  briskly  onwui-d,  not  even 
turning  a  look  on  her  as  I  went,  I  think 
I'm  almost  certain  I  heard  a  heavy  sob  close 
behind  me,  but  I  would  not  look  round 
for  worlds.  I  Avas  in  one  of  those  moods — 
all  weak  men  know  them  Avell — Avhen  a 
harsh  or  ungracious  act  appears  something 
very  daring  and  courageous.  IMie  very 
pain  my  conduct  gave  myself  pci'suaded 
me  that  it  must  be  heroic,  just  as  a  devotee 
is  satisfied  after  a  severe  self-castigation. 

"Yes,  Potts,"  said  I,  *' you  are  doing 
the  right  thing  here.  A  little  more  of  such 
association  as  this,  and  you  Avould  be  little 
better  than  themselves.  Besides,  and  above 
all,  you  ought  to  be  'real.'  Noav,  these  are 
not  real  any  more  than  the  tinsel  gems  and 
tinfoil  splendors  they  wear  on  their  tunics." 
It  broke  on  me,  too,  like  a  sudden  light, 
that  to  be  the  fictitious  Potts,  the  many- 
sided,  many-tinted — Avhat  n  German  Avould 
call  ••  der  mitviclo-farben  bedeckte  Potts  " 
— I  ought*  to  be  immensely  rich,  all  my 
changes  of  character  requiring  great  re- 
sources and  unlimited  "properties"'  as 
stage  folk  call  them  ;  Avhereas,  "der  echte 
Avahrhaftige  maun  Potts  "  might  be  as  poor 
as  Lazarus,  Indeed,  the  poorer  the  more 
real,  since  more  natural. 

While  I  thus  speculated,  I  caught  sight 
of  a  man  scaling  one  of  the  pi'ccipitous 
paths  by  Avhich  the  Avinding  road  Avas  short- 
ened for  foot-travelers  ;  a  second  glance 
showed  me  that  this  AvasHarpar,  who.  Avith 
a  heavy  knapsack,  was  toiling  along.  I 
made  a  great  effort  to  come  up  with  him, 
but  Avhen  I  reached  the  high  road,  he  was 
still  a  longdistance  in  front  of  me.  I  could 
not,  if  there  had  been  any  one  to  question 
me,  say  Avhy  I  wished  to  overtake  him.  It 
Avas  a  sorfc.of  chase  suggested  simply  by  the 
object  in  front  :  a  rare  type,  if  Ave  but 
knew  it,  of  one-half  the  pursuits  we  follow 
throughout  life. 

As  I  mounted  the  last  of  these  bypaths 

!  Avhich  led  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  I 

I  felt  certain  that.  Avith  a  lighter  equipment, 

I  should  come  up  with  him  ;  but  scarcely 

1  had  I  gained  the  top,  than  I  saw  him  strid- 
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I'ng  away  vigorously  on  tlie  road  fully  a  mile 
away  beneath  inc.  "  lie  sliall  not  beat  me," 
said  I;  and  I  increased  my  speed.  It  was  all 
in  vain.  I  conld  not  doit;  and  when  I  drew 
nigh  Lindau  at  last,  very  weary  and  A)ot- 
sore,  the  sun  was  just  sinking  on  tlio  west- 
ern shore  of  the  lake. 

''  Which  is  the  best  inn  here  ?  "  asked  I 
of  a  shopkeeper  Avho  was  lounging  carelessly 
at  his  door. 

'*  Yonder,"  said  he,  "  where  you  see  that 
post-carriage  turning  into." 

*' To-night,"  said  I,  "I will  be  guilty  of 
an  extravagance.  I  will  treat  myself  to  a 
good  sujiper,  and  an  honest  glass  of  wine." 
And  on  these  hospitable  thoughts  intent  I 
unslung  my  knapsack,  and,  throwing  as 
much  of  distinction  as  I  could  into  my  man- 
ner, strolled  into  the  public  room. 

So  busied  was  the  household  in  attend- 
ing to  the  travelers  who  arrived  "extra 
post,"  that  none  condescended  to  notice 
me,  till  at  last,  as  the  tumult  subsided,  a 
venerable  old  waiter  approached  me,  and 
said,  in  a  half  friendly,  half  rebukeful 
tone  :  "  It  is  at  the  '  Swan  '  you  ought  to 
be,  my  friend  ;  the  next  turning  but  two 
to  the  left  hand,  and  you'll  see  the  blue 
lantern  over  the  gatewa}-." 

"I  mean  to  remain  where  I  am,"  said  I, 
imperiously,  '•'  and  to  remember  your  im- 
pertinence when  I  am  about  to  pay  my  bill. 
Bring  me  the  cartel 

I  was  overjoyed  to  see  the  confusion  and 
shame  of  the  old  fellow.  He  saw  at  once 
the  grievous  error  he  had  committed,  and 
Avas  so  overwhelmed  that  he  could  not  reply. 
Meanwhile,  with  all  the  painstaking  accu- 
racy of  a  practiced  gourmand,  I  was  making 
a  careful  note  of  what  I  Avislied  for  supper. 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed."  said  I,  rebuke- 
fully,  "to  have  ortolans  liere,  when  you 
know  in  your  heart  they  are  swallows  ?  " 

He  was  so  abject  that  he  could  only  give 
a  melancholy  smile,  as  though  to  say,  "Be 
merciful,  and  spare  us  ! " 

"'Bohemian  pheasant,  too — come,  come, 
this  is  too  bad  I  Be  frank  and  confess ; 
how  often  has  that  one  speckled  tail  done 
duty  on  a  capon  of  your  own  raising  ?" 

"  Gracious  Herr  !  "  muttered  he,  "do not 
crush  us  altogether." 

I  don't  think  that  he  said  this  in  actual 
words,  but  his  terrified  eyes  and  his  shak- 
ing cheeks  declared  it. 

"Never  mind,"  said  I,  encouragingly, 
*' it  will  not  hurt  us  to  make  a  spai'ing 
meal  occasionally  ;  with  the  venison  and 
steak,  the  fried  salmon,  the  duck  with 
olives,  and  the  apricot  tart,  we  will  satisfy 
appetite,  and  persuade  ourselves,  if  we  can, 
that  we  have  fared  luxuriously." 


"  And  the  wine,  sir  ?  "  asked  he. 

"Ah,  there  we  are  difficult,  No  little 
Baden  vintage,  no  small  wine  of  the  Berg- 
strasse,  can  impose  upon  us  !  Liebfrauen- 
milch,  or,  if  you  ctin  guarantee  it,  Marco- 
brunner  will  do  ;  but,  mind,  no  substi- 
tutes!" 

He  laid  his  hand,  over  his  heart  and 
bowed  low  ;  and,  as  he  moved  away,  I  said 
to  myself,  *•  What  a  mesmerism  there  must 
be  in  real  money,  since,  even  with  the  mock- 
ery of  it,  I  have  made  that  creatui-e  a  bond- 
slave."  Brief  as  was  the  interval  in  pre- 
paring my  meal,  it  was  enough  to  allow  me 
a  very  considerable  share  of  reflection,  and 
I  found  that,  do  wiiat  I  would,  a  certain 
voice  within  would  whisper,  "  Where  are 
your  fine  resolutions  now,  Potts?  Is  this 
the  life  of  reality  that  you  had  promised 
yourself?  Are  you  not  at  the  old  woi-k 
again?  Are  you  not  masquerading  it  once 
more?  Don't  you  know  well  enough  that 
all  this  pretension  of  yours  is  bad  money, 
and  that  at  the  first  ring  of  it  on  the 
counter  you  will  be  found  out  ?" 

'•This  you  may  rely  on,   gracious  sir," 

said   the  waiter,  as  he  laid  a  bottle  on  the 

table  beside  me  with  a  careful  hand.      ''  It 

I  is  the  orange  seal ;"  and  he  then  added,  in 

I  a   whisper,    "taken   from   the  Margrave's 

[cellar  in  the  I'evolution  of  '9o,  and  every 

!  flask  of  it  worth  a  province." 

i      "  We  shall  see — we  shall   see,"  said  I, 

haughtily  ;  "  serve  the  soup!  " 

If  I  had  been  BeLshazzar,  I  believe  I 
should  have  eaten  veiy  heartily,  and  drunk 
my  wine  with  a  great  relish,  notwithstand- 
ing that  drawn  sword.  I  don't  knew  how 
it  is,  but  if  I  can  only  see  the  smallest  bit  of 
terra  firma  between  myself  and  the  edge  of 
a  precipice,  I  feel  as  though  I  had  a  whole 
vast  prairie  to  range  over.  For  the  life  of 
me  I  cannot  realize  anything  that  may,  or 
may  not,  befall  me  remotely.  "Blue  are 
the  hills  far  off,"  says  the  adage;  and  on 
the  converse  of  the  maxim  do  I  aver  that 
faint  are  all  dangers  that  are  distant.  An 
immediate  peril  overwhelms  me ;  but  I 
could  look  forward  to  a  shipwreck  this  day 
fortnight  with  a  fortitude  truly  heroic. 

"  This  is  a  nice,  old,  half-forgotten  sort  of 
place,"  thought  I,  "a  kind  of  vulgar  Ven- 
ice, water-washed,  and  muddy,  and  dreary, 
and  do-nothing.  I'll  stay  here  for  a  week 
or  so  ;  I'll  give  myself  up  to  the  drowsy 
genius  loci  ;  I'll  (rermanize  to  the  top  of 
my  bent  ;  who  is  to  say  what  metaphysical 
melancholy,  dashed  with  a  strange  diabol- 
ic humor,  may  not  come  of  constantly  feed- 
ing on  this  Jieavy  cookery,  and  eternally 
listening  to  their  gurgling  gutturals  ?  I 
may  come  out  a  Wieland  or  a  Herder,  with 
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a  sprinkling  of  Henri  Heine  !  Yes,"  said 
I,  "  this  is  the  true  way  to  approach  life  : 
first  of  all  develop  your  own  faculties,  and 
then  mark  how  in  their  exercise  you/influ- 
ence  your  fellow-men.  Above  all,  how- 
ever, cultivate  your  individuality;  respect 
this,  the  greatest  of  all  the  unities." 

"/«,  gnadiger  Herr,''  said  the  old  wait- 
er, as  he  tried  to  step  away  from  my  grasp, 
for,  without  knowing  it,  1  had  laid  hold  of 
liim  by  the  wrist  while  1  addressed  to  him 
this  speech.  Desirous  to  re-establish  my 
character  for  sanity,  somewhat  compro- 
mised by  this  incident,  I  said  : 

''  Have  you  a  money-changer  in  these 
parts  ?  If  so,  let  me  have  some  silver  for 
this  English  gold."  I  put  my  hand  in  my 
pocket  for  my  purse  ;  not  finding  it,  I  tried 
another  and  another.  1  ransacked  them  all 
over  again,  patted  myself,  shook  my  coat, 
looked  into  my  hat,  and  then,  with  a  sud- 
den flash  of  memory,  I  bethought  me  that 
I  had  left  it  with  Catinka,  and  was  actually 
without  one  sou  in  the  world  !  I  sat  down, 
j^ale  and  almost  fainting,  and  my  arms  fell 
powerless  at  my  sides. 

"1  have  lost  my  purse  I"  gasped  I  out, 
at  length. 

"Indeed!"  said  the  old  man,  but  with 
a  tone  of  such  palpable  scorn  that  it  ac- 
tually sickened  me. 

'*  Yes,"  said  I,  with  all  that  force  Avhich 
is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  truth  ;  ''  and 
in  it  all  the  money  I  possessed." 

''I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  rejoined  he,  in 
the  same  dry  tone  as  before. 

'•'You  have  no  doubt  of  what,  old  man? 
Or  what  do  you  mean  by  the  supercilious 
quietness  with  which  you  assent  to  my  mis- 
fortune?    Send  the  landlord  to  me." 

''I  will  do  morC;  I  will  send  the  police!" 
said  he,  as  he  shuffled  out  of  the  room, 

I  have  met  scores  of  men  on  my  way 
through  life  who  would  not  have  felt  tiie 
slightest  embarrassment  in  such  a  situ- 
ation as  mine — fellows  so  accustomed  to 
shipwreck,  that  the  cry  of  "  Breakers 
ahead  !"  or  "Man  the  boats!"  would  have 
occasioned  neither  excitement  nor  trepida- 
tion. Wliat  stuff  they  are  made  of  instead 
of  nerves,  muscles,  and  arteries,  I  cannot 
imagine,  since,  when  the  question  is  self- 
preservation,  how  can  it  possibly  be  more 
-imminent  than  when  not  alone  your  ani- 
mal existence  is  jeopardized,  but  the  dearer 
and  more  precious  life  of  fame  and  char- 
acter is  in  peril? 

For  a  moment  I  thought  that  though 
this  besotted  old  fool  of  a  waiter  might  sus- 
pect my  probity  the  more  clear-sighted  in- 
telligence of  the  landlord  would  at  once 
recognize  my  honest  nature,  and  with  the 


confidence  of  a  noble  conviction  say, 
"  Don't  tell  me  that  the  man  yonder  is  a 
knave.  I  read  him  veiy  differently.  'J'ell 
me  your  story,  sir."  And  then  I  would 
tell  it.  It  is  not  in)probable  that  my  s})ecu- 
lation  might  have  been  verified  had  it  not 
been  that  it  was  a  landlady  and  not  a  land- 
lord who  swayi.d  the  destinies  of  the  inn. 
Oh,  what  a  wise  invention  of  our  ancestors 
was  the  iSalique  law  I  How  justly  they  ap- 
})reciated  the  unbridled  rashness  of  the  fe- 
male nature  in  command  !  How  well  they 
understood  the  one-ideaed  impetuosity  with 
which  they  rush  to  wrong  conclusions  ! 

Until  I  listened  to  the  Fran  von  Wint- 
ner,  I  imagined  the  Gernum  language  some- 
what weak  in  the  matter  of  epithets.  She 
undeceived  me  on  this  head,  showing  re- 
sources of  abusive  impoi't  that  woukl  have 
done  credit  to  a  Homei-ic  hero.  Having 
given  me  full  ten  minutes  of  a  strong  vo- 
cabulary, she  then  turned  on  the  waiter, 
scornfully  asking  him  if,  at  his  time  of  life, 
he  ought  to  have  let  himself  be  imposed 
upon  by  so  ])alpable  and  undeniable  a 
swindler  as  myself?  She  clearly  showed 
that  there  was  no  extenuation  of  his  fault, 
that  rogue  arid  vagabond  had  been  written 
on  my  face,  and  inscribed  in  my  manner  ; 
not  to  mention  that  I  h:ul  followed  the 
well-beaten  track  of  all  my  fratei'nity  in 
fraud,  and  ordered  everything  the  most 
costly  the  house  could  command.  In  fact, 
so  strenuously  did  she  urge  this  point,  and 
so  eager  did  she  seem  about  enforcing  a 
belief  in  her  statement,  that  I  almost  began 
to  suspect  she  might  suggest  an  anatomical 
examination  of  me  to  sustain  her  case.  Had 
she  been  even  less  eloquent,  the  audience 
would  still  have  been  with  her,  for  it  is  a 
curious  but  unquestionable  fact  that  in  all 
little  visited  localities  the  stranger  is  un- 
graciously regarded  and  ill-looked  on. 

Whenever  I  attempted  to  interpose  a 
word  in  my  defense,  I  was  overborne  at 
once.  Indeed,  public  opinion  Avas  so  de- 
cidedly against  me,  that  I  felt  very  happy 
in  thinking  Lynch  law  was  not  a  Teutonic 
institution.  The  room  was  now  filled  with 
retainers  of  the  inn,  strangers,  townsfolk, 
and  police,  and,  to  judge  by  the  violence 
of  their  gestures  and  tlie  foud  tones  of 
their  voices,  one  would  have  pronounced 
me  a  criminal  of  the  worst  sort. 

•'But  Avhat  is  it  that  he  has  done? 
What's  his  offense  ?"  I  heard  a  voice  say 
from  the  crowd,  and  I  fancied  his  accent 
was  that  of  a  foreigner.  A  perfect  inunda- 
tion of  vituperative  accusation,  however, 
now  poured  in,  and  I  could  gather  no 
more.  The  turmoil  and  uproar  rose  and 
fell,  and  fell  and  rose  again,  till  at  last,  my 
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patier.CG  utterly  exliausted,  I  burst  out 
into  a  very  violent  attack  on  the  uncivilized 
luibits  of  a  people  who  could  thus  conduct 
themselves  to  a  man  totally  unconvicted  of 
any  offense. 

"Well,  well,  don't  give  Avay  to  passion  ; 
don't  let  temper  get  the  better  of  you," 
said  a  fat,  citizen-like  -raan  beside  me. 
"  'J'he  stranger  there  has  just  paid  for  what 
you  have  had,  and  all  is  settled." 

I  thought  I  should  have  fainted  as  I 
heard  these  words.  Indeed,  until  that  in- 
stant, I  had  never  brought  home  to  my 
own  mind  the  utter  destitution  of  my 
state;  but  now,  there  I  stood,  realizing  to 
myself  the  condition  of  one  of  those  we 
read  of  in  our  newspapers  as  having  received 
five  shillings  from  the  poor-box,  while  D 
490  is  deputed  to  "  make  inquiries  after 
liim  at.  his  lodgings,"  ami  learn  particulars 
of  his  life  and  habits.  I  could  have  borne 
being  sent  to  ]u-ison.  1  could  hJive  endured 
any  amount  of  severity,  so  long  as  I  re- 
volted against  its  injustice;  but  the  sense 
of  being  an  object  of  actual  charity  crushed 
me  utterly,  and  I  could  nearly  have  cried 
Avith  vexation. 

By  degrees  the  crowd  thinned  off,  and  I 
found  myself  sitting  alone  beside  the  table 
where  I  had  dined,  with  the  hateful  old 
waiter,  as  though  standing  sentinel  over 
me. 

'^  Who  is  this  person."  asked  I,  haughti- 
ly, "who,  with  an  indelicate  generosity, 
has  presumed  to  interfere  with  the  concerns 
of  a  stranger  ?  " 

"The  gracious  nobleman  who  paid  for 
.your  dinner  is  now  eating  his  own  at 
No.  5,"  said  the  old  monster  with  a  grin. 

"I  will  call  upon  him  when  he  has 
dined,"  said  1,  transfixing  the  wi-etch  with 
a  look  so  stern,  as  to  nuike  rejoinder  im- 
possible ;  and  then,  throwing  my  plaid 
wrapper  and  my  knapsack  on  a  table  near, 
I  strolled  out  into  tlie  street. 

Lindau  is  a  picturesque  old  place,  as  it 
stands  rising,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  very 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  the 
great  mountain  of  the  Sentis,  with  its  peak 
of  six  thousand  feet  high,  is  a  fine  object 
in  the  distance  ;  while  the  gorge  of  tlie 
Upper  Rhine  offers  many  a  grand  effect  of 
Alpine  scenery,  not  the  less  striking  when 
looked  at  witli  a  setting  sun,  which  made 
the  foreground  more  massive  and  the  hill- 
tops golden  ;  and  yet  I  carried  that  in  my 
'heart  which  inade  the  whole  picture  as  dark 
and  dreary  as  Poussin's  Deluge.  It  was  all 
very  beautiful.  There,  was  the  snow-white 
summit,  reflected  in  the  still  water  of  the 
lake;  there,  the  rich  wood,  browned  with 
autumn,  and   now   tinted  with  a  golden 


glory,  richer  again  ;  there  were  the  white- 
sailed  boats,  asleep  on  the  calm  surface, 
streaked  with  the  variegated  light  of  the 
clouds  above,  and  it  was  peaceful  as  it  Avas 
picturesque.  But  do  what  I  could,  I  could 
not  enjoy  it,  and  all  because  I  had  lost  my 
purse,  just  as  if  certain  fragments  of  a 
yellow  metal  the  more  or  the  less  ought  to 
obscure  eyesight,  lull  the  sense  of  hearing, 
;ind  make  a  man's  whole  existence  misera- 
ble. "  And  after  all,"  thought  I,  "  Catinka 
will  be  here  this  evening,  or  to-morrow,  ;it 
furthest.  Vaterchen  was  tired,  and  could 
not  come  on.  It  was  /  who  left  tlion — I, 
in  my  impatience  and  ill-humor.  The  old 
man  doubtless  knew  nothing  of  the  purse 
confided  to  the  girl,  nor  is  it  at  all  need- 
ful that  he  should.  They  will  certainly 
follow  me,  and  why,  for  the  mere  incon- 
venience of  an  hour  or  two,  should  I  per- 
sist in  seeing  the  world  so  crape-covered 
and  sad-looking?  Surely  this  is  not  the 
philosophy  my  knowledge  of  life  has  taught 
me.  I  ought  to  know  and  feel  that 
these  daily  accidents  are  but  stones  on 
the  road  one  travels.  They  ma}',  per- 
chance, wound  the  foot  or  damage  the 
shoe,  but  they  rarely  delay  the  journey  if 
the  traveler  be  not  faint-hearted  and 
craven.  I  will  treat  the  whole  incident  in 
a  higher  spirit.  I  will  wait  for  their  com- 
ing in  that  tranquil  and  assured  condition 
of  mind  which  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  real 
insight  into  mankind.  Pitt  said,  after 
long  years  of  experience,  that  there  was 
more  of  good  than  of  bad  in  human  nature. 
Let  it  be  the  remark  of  some  future  biog- 
rapher that  Potts,  agreed  with  him." 

When  I  got  back  to  the  inn,  I  Avas  some- 
what puzzled  Avhat  to  do.  It  Avo'uld  have 
been  impossible  with  any  success  to  have 
resumed  my  former  tone  of  command,  and 
for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  bring  myself 
down  to  anything  like  entreaty.  While  I 
thus  stood,  uncertain  how  to  act,  the  old 
waiter  approached  me,  almost  courteously, 
and  said  my  room  was  ready  for  me  when 
I  wished  it. 

"  I  Avill  first  of  all  wait  upon  the  traveler 
in  No.  8,"  said  I. 

'•  He  has  retircfd  for  the  night,"  was  the 
answer.  "  He  seems  in  very  delicate  health, 
and  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  has  over- 
come him." 

"To-morrow  will  do,  then,"  said  I,  easi- 
ly; and  not  venturing  upon  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  means  by  which  my  room  was  at  my 
disposal,  I  took  my  candle  and  mounted 
the  stairs. 

As  I  lay  down  in  my  bed,  I  resolved  I 
would  take  a  calm  survey  of  my  past  life  : 
what  I  had  done,  what  I  had  failed  to  do, 
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what  were  the  guiding  princiiiles  which 
directed  me,  and  whitlier  they  were  like!}' 
to  bear  me.  ]3ut  scarcely  had  I  adminis- 
tered to  myself  the  preliminary  oath  to  tell 
nothing  but  the  truth,  than  1  fell  off  sound 
asleep. 

My  first  waking  thought  the  next  morn- 
ing was  to  inquire  if  two  persons  had 
arrived  in  search  of  me — an  elderly  man 
and  a  young  woman.  I  described  them. 
None  s"^uch  had  been  seen.  ''  They  will 
have  sought  shelter  in  some  of  the  humbler 
inns,"  thought  I;  *' I'll  up  and  look  after 
them."  I  searched  the  town  from  end  to 
end;  I  visited  the  meanest  halting-places 
of  the  wayfarer  ;  I  inquired  at  the  police 
bureaus — at  the  gate — but  none  had  ar- 
rived who  bore  any  resemblance  to  those  I 
asked  after.  1  was  vexed — only  vexed  at 
first — but  gradually  I  found  myself  grow- 
ing distrustful.  The  sus])icion  that  tlie  ice 
is  "not  strong  enough  for  your  weight, 
and  then,  close  upon  that,  the  shock  of 
fear  that  strikes  you  when  the  loud  crash 
of  a  fracture  breaks  on  the  ear,  are  mere 
symbols  of  what  one  suffers  at  the  first 
glimmering  of  a  betrayal.  I  repelled  the 
thought  with  indignation  :  but  certain 
thoughts  there  are  which,  when  turned 
out.  stand  like  sturdy  duns  at  the  gate, 
and  will  not  be  sent  away.  This  was  one 
of  them,  it  followed  me  wherever  1  went, 
importunately  begging  for  a  hearing,  and 
menacing  me  with  sad  consequences  if  I 
were  obdurate  enough  to  listen.  "  You 
are  a  simpleton,  Potts,  a  Aveak,  foolish, 
erring  creature  !  and  you  select  as  the  ob- 
jects of  your  confidence  those  whose  lives 
of  accident  present  exactly  as  the  most  ir- 
resistible of  all  temptations  to  them — the 
Dupe!  How  they  must  have  laughed — 
how  they  must  yet  be  laughing  at  you! 
How  that  old  drunken  fox  will  chuckle 
over  your  simplicity,  and  the  minx  Tinte- 
fleckindulge  herself  in  caricatures  of  your 
figure  and  face  ?  I  wonder  how  much  of 
truth  there  was  in  that  old  fellow's  story  I-* 
Was  he  ever  the  syndic  of  his  village,  or 
was  the  whole  narrative  a  mere  fiction  like 

— ^like "    I  covered   my  face  with    my 

hands  in  shame  as  I  muttorfd  out,  "like 
oue  of  your  own,  Potts?  " 

I  was  very  miserable,  for  I  could  no 
longer  stand  proudly  forward  as  the  prose- 
cPiLor,  but  was  obliged  to  steal  ignomini- 
ously  into  the  dock  and  take  my  place  be- 
side the  other  prisoners.  Whnt  became  of 
all  my  honest  indignation  as  I  bethought 
me,  that  I,  of  all  men,  could  never  arraign 
the  counterfeit  and  the  sham  'f 

"Let  them  go,  then,"  cried  I,  "and 
prosper  if   they  can;  I  will   never   pursue 


them.  I  will  even  try  and  rememljer  what 
})leasedan(l  interested  me  in  theirfortunes, 
and,  if  it  may  be,  forget  tha,t  they  have 
carried  away  my  little  all  of  wealth." 

A  loud  tramping  of  post-horses,  and  the 
cracking  of  whijis,  drew  me  to  tlie  window, 
and  I  saw  beneath,  in  the  court-yard,  a 
handsome  traveling  britzska  getting  ready 
for  the  road.  Oh,  how  suggestive  is  a  well- 
cushioned  caleche,  with  its  many  appli- 
ances of  ease  and  luxury,  its  trim  imperials, 
its  scattered  litter  of  wi-!ippers  and  guide- 
books— all  little  e])isodes  of  those  who  are 
to  journey  in  it! 

"  Who  are  the  happy  souls  about  to  travel 
thus  enjoyably?"  thought  I,  as  I  saw  the 
waiter  and  the  courier  discussing  the  most 
convenient  spot  to  deposit  a  small  hamper 
with  eatables  for  the  road  ;  and  then  I 
heard  tiie  landladv's  voice  call  out : 

"  Take  up  the  bill  to  No.  8." 

So,  then,  ^his  was  No.  8  who  was  fast 
getting  ready  to  depart — No.  8  who  had 
interposed  in  my  favor  the  evening  before, 
and  towards  whom  a  night's  rest  and  some 
reflection  had  modified  my  feelings  and 
changed  my  sentiments  very  remarkably. 

"Will  you  ask  the  gentleman  at  No.  8 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  with  him?" 
said  I  to  the  man  who  took  in  the  bill. 

"He'll  scarcely  see  you  now — he's  just 
going  off." 

"  Give  the  message  as  I  speak  it,"  said 
1;  and  he  disappeared. 

There  Avas  a  long  interval  before  he 
issued  forth  again,  and  wdien  he  did  so  he 
was  flurried  and  excited.  Some  overcharges 
had  been  taken  off  and  some  bad  money  in 
change  to  be  replaced  by  honest  coin,  and 
it  was  evident  that  various  little  well- 
intended  rogueries  had  not  achieved  their 
usual  success. 

"  Go  in,  you'll  find  him  there,''  said  the 
waiter,  insolently,  as  he  went  down  to 
have  the  bill  rectified. 

I  knocked,  a  full  round  voice  cried, 
"  Come  in!  "  and  I  entered. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MART  CROFTON'S  COMMISSION. 

"  Well,  what  next?  Have  you  bethought 
you  of  anything  more  to  charge  me  with?  " 
cried  a  large  full  man,  whose  angry  look 
and  manner  showed  how  he  resented  these 
cheatings. 

I  staggered  back  sick  and  faint,  for  the 
individual  before  me  Avas  Crofton,  my  kind 
host  of  long  ago  in  Ireland,  and  from  whose 
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hospitable  roof  I  had  taken  sucli  an  un- j  he  cried  out,  '-'Potts  by  all  that's  ragged  ! 
ceremonious  departure.  |  Potts  himself!  Why,  old  fellow,  what  "could 

"Who  arc  you?  "cried   he,  again.     "Ijyoumean  by  wanting  to  escape  us?  "and 


had   hoped  to  have  paid   everything  and 
everybody.     Who  are  you  ?  " 

•Wishing  to  retire  unrecognized,  I  stam- 
mered out  something  very  unintelligibly  in- 
deed about  my  gratitude,  and  my  hope  for 
a  pleasant  journey  to  him,  retreating  all  the 
while  towards  the  door. 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  wish  the  traveler  a 
pleasant  journey,"  said  lie,  '•'  but  you  inn- 
keepers ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  no  man's 
journey  is  rendered  more  agreeable  by 
roguery.  This  house  is  somewhat  dearer 
than  the  '  Clarendon 
'  Hotel   du   Rhin  '  at 


he  wrung  my  hand  with  a  cordial  shako 
that  at  once  brought  the  blood  back  to  my 
heart,  while  his  sister  completed  my  happi- 
ness by  saying  : 

"  If  you  only  knew  all  the  schemes  we 
have  planned  to  catch  you,  you  would 
certainly  not  have  tried  to  avoid  ns." 

I  made  an  effort  to  say  something — any- 
thing, in  short — but  not  a  word  would 
come.  If  I  was  overjoyed  at  the  warmth 
of  their  greeting,  I  was  no  less  overwhelmed 
with  shame  ;  and  there  I  stood,  looking 
in  London,  or  the  \  very  pitiably  from  one  to  the  other,  and  al- 
Paris.     Now,  there   most  wishing   that  I  might  faint  outright 


might  be  perhaps  some  pretext  to  make   a  !  and  so  tinit^h  my  misery 


With  a  woman's  fine  tact,  Mary  Crofton 
seemed  to  read  the  meaning  of  my  suffer- 
ing, and,  whispering  one  word  in  her 
brother's  ear,  she  slipped  away  and  left  us 
alone  together. 

"Come,"  said  he,  good-naturedly,  as  he 
drew  his  arm  inside  of  mine,  and  led  me 
up  and  down  the  room,  "  tell  me  all  about 
it.     How  have  you  come  here  ?    AVhat  are 


man  pay  smartly  who  travels  post,  and  has 

two  or  three  servants  with  him,  but  what 

excuse   can  you  make  for  charging   some 

poor  devil  of  a  foot   traveler,    taking  his 

humble  meal  in  the  common  room,  and, 

naturally  enough,  of  the  commonest  fare, 

for   making  him  pay  eight  florins — eight 

florins  and  some  kreutzers — for  his  dinner? 

Why,  our  dinner  here  for  two  people  was 

handsomely  paid  at  six  iiorins  a  head,  and  i  you  doing  ?  " 

yet  you  bring  in  a  bill  of  eiglit  florins  against  |      I  have  not  the  faintest  recollection  of 

that  poor  wretch."  ]  what  I  said.     I  know  that  I  endeavored  to 

I  saw  now  that,  what  between  the  blind-  j  take  up  my  story  from  the  day  I  had  last 
ing  effects  of  his  indignation  and  certain  seen  him,  but  it  must  have  proved  a  veiy 
changes  which  time  and  the  road  had  strange  and  bungling  narrative,  from  the 
worked  in  my  appearance,  it  was  more  than  j  questions  which  he  was  forced  occasionally 
probable  I  should  escape  undetected,  and  so  to  put,  in  order  to  follow  me  out. 
I  affected  to  busy  myself  with  some  articles  "Well,"  said  he,  at  last,  "I  will  own  to 
of  his  luggage  that  lay  scattered  about  the  you  that,  after  your  abrupt  departure,  I 
room  until  1  could  manage  to  slip  away.         \  was  sorely  puzzled  what  to  make  of  yon, 

"  Touch  nothing,  my  good  fellow!  "cried  '  and  I  might  have  remained  longer  in  the 
he,  angrily;  "  send  my  own  people  here  for  !  same  state  of  doubt,  when  a  chance  visit 


these  things.     Let  my  courier  come  here 
or  my  valet! " 

This  was  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be 
thrown  away,  and  I  made  at  once  for  the 
door,  but  at  the  same  instant  it  was  opened, 
and  Mary  Crofton  stood  before  me.  One 
glance  showed  me  that  I  was  discovered, 
and  there  I  stood  speechless  with  shame  and 
confusion.  Eallying,  however,  after  a  mo- 
ment, I  whispered,  "  Don't  betray  me,"  and 
tried  to  pass  out.  Instead  of  minding  my 
entreaty,  she  set  her  back  to  the  door,  and 
laughingly  cried  out  to  her  brother  : 

"Don't  you  know  whom  we  have  got 
here?" 

"  What  do  you  mean?  "  exclaimed  he. 

"  Cannot  j^ou  recognize  an  old  friend, 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  cut  us  ?  " 

"Why  —  what  —  surely  it  can't  be — it's 


that  I  made  to  Dublin  led  me  to  Dycer's, 
and  there,  by  a  mere  accident,  I  heard  of 
you — heard  who  you  were,  and  where  ycur 
father  lived.  I  went  at  once  and  called 
upon  him,  my  object  being  to  learn  if  he 
had  any  tidings  of  you,  and  where  you  then 
were.  I  found  him  no  better  informed 
than  myself.  He  showed  me  a  few  lines 
you  had  written  on  the  morning  you  had 
left  home,  stating  that  you  would  jirobably 
be  absent  some  days,  and  might  be  even 
weeks,  but  that  since  tliat  date  nothing  had 
been  heard  of  you.  He  seemed  vexed  and 
disjjleased,  but  not  uneasy  or  apprehensive 
about  your  absence,  and  the  same  tone  I 
observed  in  your  college  tutor.  Doctor  To- 
bin.  He  said:  'Potts  will  come  back,  sir, 
one  of  these  days,  and  not  a  whit  wiser  than 


he  went.  His  self-esteem  is  to  his  capacity 
not  possible — eh?"  And  by  this  time  he  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  inverse  pro- 
had  wheeled  me  round  to  the  strong  light  of  portion  of  his  ability,  and  he  will  be  always 
the  window,  and  then,  with  a  loud  burst,  '  a  fool.'     I  wrote  to  various  friends  of  oura. 
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travelinf^  about  the  world,  but  none  had 
met  with  you  ;  and  at  last,  when  about  to 
come  abroad  myself,  I  called  again  on  your 
father,  and  found  him  just  re-rmarried." 

''Re-married!" 

"  Yes  !  he  was  lonely,  he  said,  and 
wanted  comjmnionship,  and  so  on  ;  and  all 
I  could  obtain  from  liim  was  a  note  for  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  a  promise  that,  if  you 
came  back  within  the  year,  you  should 
share  the  business  of  his  shop  with  him." 

"  Never  !  never  ! ''  said  I.  "  Potts  may 
be  the  fool  they  deem  liim,  but  there  are 
instincts  and  promptings  in  his  secret  heart 
that  they  know  nothing  of.  I  will  never 
go  back.     Go  on.*' 

"  I  now  come  to  my  own  story.  I  left 
Ireland  a  day  or  two  after  and  came  to 
England,  where  business  detained  me  some 
weeks.  My  uncle  had  died  and  left  me  his 
heir — not,  indeed,  so  rich  as  I  had  expect- 
ed, but  very  well  off  for  a  man  who  had 
passed  his  life  on  very  moderate  means. 
There  were  a  few  legacies  to  be  paid,  and 
one  which  he  especially  intrusted  to  me  by 
a  secret  paper,  in  the  hope  that,  by  delicate 
and  judicious  management,  I  might  be  able 
to  persuade  the  person  in  whose  interest  it 
was  bequeathed  to  accept  it.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  task  of  no  common  difficulty,  the  legatee 
being  the  widow  of  a  man  who  had,  by  my 
uncle's  cruelty,  been  driven  to  destroy 
himself.  It  is  a  long  story, which  I  cannot 
now  enter  upon;  enough  that  I  say  it  had 
been  a  trial  of  strength  between  two  very 
vindictive,  unyielding  men  which  should 
crush  the  other,  and  my  uncle  being  the 
richer — and  not  from  any  other  reason — 
conquered. 

"  The  victory  was  a  barren  one.  •  It  im- 
bittered  every  hour  of  his  life  after,  and  the 
only  reparation  in  his  power  he  attempted 
on  his  death-bed,  Avhich  was  to  settle  an 
annuity  on  the  family  of  the  man  he  had 
ruined.  I  found  out  at  once  where  they 
lived,  and  set  about  effecting  this  delicate 
charge.  I  will  not  linger  over  my  failure 
— but  it  was  complete.  The  family  was  in 
actual  distress,  but  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  listen  to  the  project  of  assistance  ; 
and,  in  fact,  their  indignation  compelled 
me  to  retire  from  the  attempt  in  despair. 
My  sister  did  her  utmost  in  the  cause,  but 
equally  in  vain,  and  we  prepared  to  leave 
the  ]3lace,  miich  depressed  and  cast  down 
by  our  failure.  It  was  on  the  last  evening 
of  our  stay  at  the  inn  of  the  little  village,  a 
townsman  of  .the  place,  whom  I  had  em- 
ployed to  aid  my  attempt  by  his  personal 
influence  v/ith  the  family,  asked  to  see  mo 
and  speak  with  me  in  private. 

"  He  appeared  to  labor  under  considera- 


ble agitation,  and  opened  our  interview  by 
bespeaking  my  secrecy  as  to  what  he  was 
about  to  communicate.  It  was  to  this  pur- 
port :  A  friend  of  his  own,  engaged  in  the 
Baltic  trade,  had  just  declared  to  him  that 
he  had  seen  A\.,  the  person  I  allude  to, 
alive  and  well,  walking  on  the  quay  at 
Riga,  that  he  traced  him  to  his  lodging, 
but,  on  inquiring  for  him  the  next  day,  he 
was  not  to  be  found,  and  it  was  then  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  left  the  city.  W.  was, 
it  would  seem,  a  man  easily  recognized,  and 
the  other  declared  that  there  could  not  be 
the  slightest  dou])t  of  his  identity.  The 
question  was  a  grave  one  how  to  act,  since 
the  assurance  company  with  which  liis  life 
was  insured  were  actually  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  propriety  of  some  compromise 
by  paying  to  the  family  a  moiety  of  the 
policy,  and  a  variety  of  points  arose  out  of 
this  contingency  ;  for,  while  it  would  have 
been  a  great  cruelty  to  have  conveyed  hopes 
to  the  family  that  might,  by  possibility,  not 
be  realized,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have 
induced  them  to  adopt  a  course  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  his  death  when  they  believed 
him  still  living,  was  almost  as  bad. 

"I  thought  for  a  long  while  over  the 
matter,  and  with  my  sister's  counsel  to  aid 
me,  I  determined  that  we  should  come 
abroad  and  seek  out  this  man,  trusting  that, 
if  we  found  him,  we  could  induce  him  to 
accept  of  the  legacy  which  his  family  re- 
jected. We  obtained  every  clue  we  could 
think  ef  to  his  detection.  A  perfect  de- 
scription of  him,  in  voice,  look,  and  man- 
ner ;  a  copy  of  his  portrait,  and  a  specimen 
of  his  handvriting  ;  and  then  we  bethought 
ourselves  of  interesting  you  in  the  search. 
You  were  rambling  about  the  world  in  that 
idle  and  desultory  way  in  which  any  sort  of 
a  pursuit  might  be  a  boon — as  often  in  the 
by-paths  as  on  the  high-roads — you  might 
chance  to  hit  off  this  discovery  in  seme  re- 
mote spot,  or,  at  all  events,  find  some  clue 
to  it.  In  a  word,  we  grew  to  believe  that, 
with  you  to  aid  us,  we  should  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  mystery  ;  and  now,  that  by 
a  lucky  chance  we  have  met  you,  our  hopes 
are  all  the  stronger." 

!      "You'll  think  it  strange,"  said  I,  "but 

I  already  know  something  of  this  story  : 

the  man   you  allude  to   was  Sir   Samuel 

Wh  alley." 

!      "  How  on  earth  have  you  guessed  that  ?  " 

"  I  came  by  the  knowledge  on  a  railroad 
journey,  where  my  fellow-passengers  talked 
over  the  event,  and  I  subsequently  traveled 
with  Sir  Samuel's  daughter,  who  came 
abroad  to  fill  tlie  station  of  a  companion  to 
an  elderly  lady.  She  called  herself  Miss 
Herbert.'' 
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"  Exactly  !  The  widow  resumed  her 
family  name  after  W.'s  suicide — if  it  were 
a  suicide." 

"  How  sirgular  to  think  that  you  should 
have  chanced  upon  this  link  of  the  chain  ! 
And  do  you  know  her  ?  '  ■ 

*'  Intimately  ;  we  were  fellow-travelers 
for  some  days." 

"  And  where  is  she  now  ?  " 

''  She  is,  at  this  moment,  at  a  villa  on 
the  Lake  of  Como,  living  with  a  Mrs.  Keats, 
the  sister  of  her  majesty's  envoy  at  Kalb- 
bratonstadt. " 

"  You  are  marvelously  accurate  in  this 
narrative,  Potts,"'  said  he,  laughing;  "the 
impjession  made  on  you  by  this  young 
lady  can  scarcely  have  been  a  transient  one." 

1  suppose  I  grow  very  red — I  felt  that  I 
was  much  confused  by  this  remark — and  I 
turned  away  to  conceal  my  emotion.  Crof- 
ton  was  too  delicate  to  take  any  advantage 
of  my  distress,  and  merely  added  : 

"  From  having  known  her,  you  will 
naturally  devote  yourself  with  more  ardor 
to  serve  her.  May  we  then  count  upon 
your  assistance  in  our  project  ?  " 

*'  That  you  may,"  said  I.  "  From  this 
hour  I  devote  myself  to  it." 

Crof  ton  at  once  proposed  that  I  should  or- 
der my  luggage  to  be  placed  on  his  carriage, 
and  start  off  with  them  ;  but  I  firmly  op- 
posed this  plan.  First  of  all,  I  had  no  lug- 
gage, and  had  no  fancy  to  confess  as  much  ; 
secondly,.  I  resolved  to  give  at  least  one  day 
for  Vatcrchen's  arrival — I'd  have  given  a 
month  rather  than  come  down  to  the  dreary 
thought  of  his  being  a  knave,  and  Tintefleck 
a  cheat  !  In  fact,  I  felt  that  if  I  were  to 
begin  any  new  project  in  life  with  so  slack 
an  experience,  every  step  I  took  would 
be  marked  with  distrust,  and  tarnished 
with  suspicion.  I  therefore  pretended  to 
Crofton  that  I  had  given  rendezvous  to  a 
friend  at  Lindau,  and  could  not  leave  with- 
out waiting  for  him.  I  am  not  very  sure  that 
he  believed  me,  but  he  was  most  careful  in 
not  dropping  a  word  that  might  show  in- 
credulity ;  pnd  once  more  we  addressed  our- 
selves to  the  grand  project  before  us. 

"Come  in,  Mary!"  cried  he,  suddenly 
rising  from  his  chair,  and  going  to  meet 
her.  "  Come  in,  and  hcliD  us  by  your  good 
counsel. " 

It  was  not  possible  to  receive  me  with 
more  kindness  than  she  showed.  Had  I 
been  some  old  friend  who  came  to  meet 
them  there  by  appointment,  her  manner 
could  not  have  been  more  courteous  nor 
more  easy  ;  and  when  she  learned  from  her 
brother  how  warmly  I  had  associated  my- 
self in  this  plan,  she  gave  me  one  of  her 
pleasantest  smiles,  and  said  : 


I  "  I  was  not  mistaken  in  you." 
I  With  a  great  map  of  Europe  before  us  on 
j  the  table,  we  proceeded  to  plan  a  future 
line  of  ojierations.  We  agreed  to  take  cer- 
tain places,  each  of  us,  and  to  meet  at  cer- 
tain others,  to  compare  notes  and  report 
progress.  We  scarcely  permitted  ourselves 
to  feel  any  great  confidence  of  success, but  we 
all  concurred  in  the  notion  that  some  lucky 
htizard  might  do  for  us  more  tlian  all  our 
best-devised  schemes  could  accomplish;  and, 
at  last,  it  was  settled  that,  wliile  the//  took 
Southern  Germany  and  the  Tyrol,  /should 
ramble  about  through  Savoy  and  Upper 
Italy,  and  our  meeting-place  be  in  Italy. 
The  great  railway  centers,  where  English- 
men of  every  claes  and  gradation  were  mucli 
emjjloyed,  offered  the  best  prospect  of  meet- 
ing with  the  object  of  our  search,  and  these 
were  j^recisely  the  sort  of  places  such  a  man 
would  be  certain  to  resort  to. 

Our  discussion  lasted  so  long,  that  the 
Crof  tons  put  off  Iheir  journey  till  the  fol- 
loAving  day,  and  we  dined  all  tcgether  very 
happily,  never  wearied  of  talking  over  the 
plan  before  us,  and  each  speculating  as  to 
what  share  of  aeuteness  he  could  contribute 
to  the  common  stock  of  investigation.  It 
was  when  Crofton  left  the  room  to  search 
for  the  portrait  of  Whalley,  tiiat  Mary  sat 
down  at  my  side,  and  said  : 

"I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time 
over  a  project  in  Avhich  you  can  aid  me 
greatly.  My  brother  tells  mc  that  you  are 
known  to  Miss  Herbert.  Now,  I  want  to 
write  to  her;  I  want  to  tell  her  that  there  is 
one  who,  belonging  to  a  family  from  which 
hers  has  suffered  heavily,  desires  to  ex- 
piate^ -^o  far  as  may  be,  the  great  wrong,  and, 
if  she  will  permit  it,  to  be  her  friend.  While 
I  can  in  a  letter  explain  what  I  feel  on  this 
score,  I  am  well  aware  how  much  aid  it 
would  afford  me  to  have  the  personal  cor- 
roboration of  one  who  could  say,  '  She  who 
writes  this  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
your  affection  ;  do  not  reject  the  offer  she 
makes  you,  or,  at  least,  reflect  and  think 
over  it  jjeforc  you  refuse  it.'  Will  you  help 
me  so  far  ?  " 

My  heart  bounded  with  delight  as  I  first 
listened  to  her  plan  ;  it  was  only  a  mcment 
before,  that  I  ^emembered  how  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  it  v^'ould  be  for  me  to  ap- 
proach Miss  Herbert  once  more.  How  or 
in  what  character  could  I  seek  her  ?  To 
appear  before  her  in  any  feigned  part  would 
be,  under  the  circumstances,  ignoble  and 
unworthy,  and  yet  was  I,  out  of  any  merely 
personal  consideration,  any  regard  for  the 
poor  creature  Potts,  to  forego  the  interests, 
mayhap" the  whole  happiness,  of  one  so  im- 
measurably better  and   worthier  ?    Would 
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"Far  from  it,"  said  I ;  ''my  hesitation 
had  a  very  different  source.     I  was  solely 


■iot  any  amount  of  shame  and  exposure  to 
myself  be  a  cheap  price  for  even  a  small 
quantity  of  benefit  bestowed  on  her  !  What 
signified  it  that  I  was  poor  and  ragged — 
unknown,  unrecognized — if  she  were  to  bo 
the  gainer  ?  Would  not,  in  fact,  the  very 
sacrifice  of  self  in  the  affair  be  ennobling 
and  elevating  to  me,  and  Avould  I  not  stand 
setter  in  my  own  esteem  for  this  one  hon- 
est act,  th;in  I  had  ever  done  after  any  mock 
success  or  imaginary  victory  ? 

''I  think  I  can  guess  Avhyyou  hesitate." 
cried  she  ;  ''  yoii  fear  that  I  will  say  some- 
thing indiscreet — something  that  wonhl 
compromise  you  with  Miss  Herljert — but 
yon  need  not  dread  that ;  and,  at  all  events, 
vou  shall  read  my  letter.'' 

;  "  my  Ik 
ee.  I  wa 
thinking  whether,  if  you  were  aware  of  how 
I  stood  in  my  relations  to  Miss  Herbert, 
you  would  have  selected  me  as  your  advo- 
cate ;  and  though  it  may  pain  mo  to  make 
a  full  confession,  youshall  h ear cvei'y thing." 

With  this  I  told  her  all — all,  from  my 
first  hour  of  meeting  her  at  the  railway 
station,  to  my  last  parting  with  her  at 
Schaffhausen.  I  tried  to  make  my  narra- 
tive as  grave  and  commonplace  as  might 
be,  but,  do  what  I  "would,  the  figure  in 
which  I  was  forced  to  present  myself  over- 
camo  all  her  attempts  at  seriousness,  and 
she  laughed  immoderately.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  this  burst  of  merriment  on  her 
part,  it  is  more  than  probable  I  might  have 
brought  down  my  history  to  the  very  mo- 
ment of  telling,  and  narrated  every  detail 
of  my  journey  with  Vaterchen  and"  Tintc- 
fleck.  I  was,  however,  warned  by  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  concluded  in  time  to  save 
bayself  ixoa\  this  new  ridicule. 

"  From  all  that  you  have  told  me  here," 
said  she,  "  I  only  see  one  thing — which  is, 
that  you  are  deeply  in  love  with  this  young 
lady." 

'''  No,"  said  I;  "  I  was  so  once — I  am  not 
so  any  longer.  My  passion  has  fallen  into 
the  chronic  stage,  and  I  feel  myself  her 
friend — only  her  friend." 

"  Well,  for  the  purpose  I  have  in  mind, 
this  is  all  the  better.  I  want  you,  as  I 
said,  to  place  my  letter  in  her  hands,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  enforce  its  arguments — 
that  is,  try  and  persuade  her  that  to  reject 
our  offers  on  her  behalf  is  to  throw  upon 
lis  a  share  of  the  great  wrong  our  uncle 
worked,  and  make  us,  as  it  were,  partici- 
pators in  the  evil  he  did  them.  As  for  my- 
self," said  she,  boldly,  "all  the  hapinness 
that  I  might  have  derived  from  ample 
means  is  dashed  with  rememl)ering-  v/hat 
misery  it  has  been  attended  with  to  that 


poor  family.     If  you  urge  that  one  then.i 
forcibly,  you  can  scarcely  fail  with  her." 

"  And  what  are  your  mtentions  with  re- 
gard to  her  ?"  asked  I. 

"  They  will  take  any  shape  she  pleases. 
My  brotiicr  would  cither  enable  her  to  re- 
turn home,  and,  by  persuading  her  mother 
to  accept  an  annuity,  live  hajjpily  under 
her  own  roof  ;  or  she  might — if  the  spirit 
of  independence  fires  her — she  might  yet 
use  her  infiuence  over  her  mother  and  sister 
to  regai'd  our  proposals  more  favorably;  or 
she  might  come  and  live  with  ns,  and'  this 
I  would  prefer  to  all;  but  you  must  read 
my  letter,  and  more  than  once,  too.  You 
must  possess  yourself  of  all  its  details,  and, 
if  there  be  anything  to  which  you  object, 
there  will  be  time  enough  still  to  change 
it." 

''Here  he  is — here  is  the  portrait  of  our 
lost  sheep,"  said  Crofton,  now  entering 
with  a  miniature  in  his  hand.  It  repre- 
sented a  bluff,  bold,  almost  insolently  bold, 
man  in  full  civic  robes,  the  face  not  im- 
probably catching  an  additional  expression 
of  vulgar  pride  from  the  fact  that  the  like- 
ness was  taken  in  that  culminating  hour  of 
greatness  when  he  first  took  the  chair  as 
chief  magistrate  of  his  towai. 

"  Not  an  over-pleasant  sort  of  fellow  to 
deal  with,  I  should  say,"  remarked  Crofton. 
"  There  are  some  stern  lines  here  about 
the  corners  of  the  eyes,  and  certain  very 
suspicious-looking  indentations  next  the 
mouth. " 

"His  eye  has  no  forgiveness  in  it,"  said 
his  sister. 

"  Well,  one  thing  is  clear  enough,  he 
ought  to  be  easily  recognized;  that  lu'oad 
forehead,  and  those  vv'ide-spread  nostrils 
and  deeply  divided  chin,  are  very  striking 
marks  to  guide  one.  I  cannot  give  you 
this,"  said  Croffon  to  me,  "but  I'll  take 
care  to  send  you  an  accurate  copy  of  it  at 
the  first  favorable  moment ;  meanwhile, 
make  yourself  master  of  its  details,  and  try 
if  you  cannot  carry  the  resemblance  in  your 
memory. " 

"  Disabuse  yourself,  too,"  said  she,  laugh- 
ing, "  of  all  this  accessorial  grandeur,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  you'll  not  find  him 
dressed  in  ermine,  or  surrounded  with  a 
collar  and  badge.  Not  very  like  his 
daughter,  I'm  sure,"  whispered  she  in  my 
ear,  as  I  continued  to  gaze  steadfastly  at 
the  portrait.  '•  Can  yen  trace  any  like- 
ness ?  " 

"Not  the  very  faintest;  she  is  beautiful," 
said  I,  "and  her  whole  expression  is  gentle- 
ness and  delicacy." 

"  Well,  certainly,"  said  Crofton,  shutting 
up  the  miniature,  "these  are  not  the  dis- 
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tinguishing  traits  of  our  friend  lierc,  wliom 
I  should  call  a  liard-uatured,  stem,  obsti- 
nate follow,  witli  great  self-reliance,  and  no 
great  trust  of  others." 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  said  I,  ''that, 
were  I  to  come  up  with  such  a  man  as  this, 
what  chance  would  my  poor,  frail,  yielding 
temperament  have,  in  influencing  the  rug- 
ged granite  of  his  nature?  He'd  terrify  me 
at  once." 

''Not  when  your  object  was  a  good  and 
generous  one,"  said  Miss  Crofton.  "You 
might  well  enough  be  afraid  to  confront 
such  a  man  as  this  if  your  aim  was  to  over- 
reach and  deceive  him;  but  bear  in  mind 
the  fable  of  the  man  who  had  the  courage 
to  take  the  thorn  out  of  the  lion's  paw. 
The  operation,  we  are  told,  was  a  painful 
one,  and  there  might  have  been  an  instant 
in  which  the  patient  felt  disposed  to  cat  his 
doctor;  but,  with  all  these  perils,  strong  in 
a  good  purpose,  the  surgeon  persevered, 
and,  by  his  skill  and  his  courage,  made  the 
hing  of  the  beasts  his  fast  friend  for  life. 
The  lesson  is  worth  remembering." 

I  was  still  pondering  over  this  apo- 
thegm, when  Crofton  aroused  me  by  push- 
ing across  the  table  a  great  heap  of  gold. 
" This  is  all  yours,  Potts,"  said  he;  "and 
remember,  that  as  you  are  now  my  agent, 
traveling  for  the  house  of  Crofton  and  Co., 
you  journey  at  my  cost." 

Of  course  [  would  not  listen  to  this  pro- 
posal, and,  although  urged  by  Miss  Crofton 
with  all  a  woman's  tact  and  delicacy,  I  per- 
sisted so  firmly  in  my  refusal,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  yield.  I  now  had  a  hun- 
dred pounds  all  my. own,  and  though  the 
sum  be  not  a  very  splendid  one,  I  remem- 
ber some  French  writer — I'm  not  sure  it  is 
not  Jules  Janin — saying,  "  Any  man  who 
can  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  find 
five  napoleons  there,  is  rich;"  and  he  cer- 
tainly supports  his  theory  with  considerable 
sopliistry  and  cleverness,  mainly  depending 
on'  the  assumption,  that  any  of  the  reason- 
able daily  necessities  of  life,  even  in  a  luxu- 
rious point  of  view,  are  attainable  with 
such  means.  Now,  although  a  hundred 
pounds  would  not  very  long  supply  re- 
sources for  such  a  life,  yet,  as  I  am  not  a 
Frenchman,  nor  living  in  Paris,  still  les3 
had  I  habits  or  tastes  of  a  costly  kind,  I 
might  very  well  eke  out  three  months 
pleasantly  on  this  sum,  and  in  these  three 
months  what  might  not  happen?  In  a 
"hundred  days"  the  great  Napoleon, 
crushed  the  whole  might  of  tlie  Austrian 
empire,  and  secured  an  emperor's  daughter 
for  his  bride;  and  in  another  "hundred 
days "  he  made  the  tour  of  France,  from 
Cannes  to  Rochefort.  and  lost  an  empire  by 
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the  way!  Wonderful  things  might,  then,  be 
compassed  Avithin  three  months! 

"  What  are  you  saying  about  three 
months.  Potts?"  asked  Crofton,  for  un- 
wittingly I  had  uttered  these  words 
aloud. 

"I  was  observing,"  said  I,  "  t])at,  in 
three  months  from  this  day,  we  should  ar- 
range to  meet  somewhere.  Where  shall  we 
say?" 

"Geneva  is  very  central;  shall  we  name 
Geneva?" 

"  Oh,  on  no  account.  Let  our  rendez- 
vous be  in  Italy.     Let  us  say  Eome." 

"Rome  be  it  then,"  cried  Crofton. 
"Now  for  another  point:  let  us  have  a 
w\ager  as  to  who  first  discovers  the  object  of 
our  search.  I'll  bet  you  twenty  napoleons. 
Potts,  to  ten — for,  as  we  are  two  to  one,  so 
should  the  wager  be." 

"I  take  you,"  cried  I,  entering  into  his 
humor,  "and  I  feel  as  certain  of  success  as 
if  I  had  your  money  in  my  hands." 

"  Will  you  have  another  wager  with  me  ?" 
whispered  Mary  Crofton,  as  she  came  be- 
hind my  chair.  "  Jt  is,  that  you'll  not 
persuade  Miss  Herbert  to  wear  this  ring  for 
my  sake." 

"I'll  bet  my  life  on  it,"  said  I,  taking 
the  opal  ring  she  drew  from  her  finger,  as 
she  spoke;  "I'm  in  that  mood  of  confidence 
now,  I  feel  there  is  nothing  I  could  not 
promise. " 

"  If  so  then.  Potts,  let  me  have  the  bene- 
fit of  this  fortunate  interval,  and  ask  you 
to  promise  me  one  thing,  which  is,  not  to 
change  your  mind  more  than  twice  a  day: 
don't  be  angry  with  me,  but  hear  me  out. 
You  are  a  good-hearted  fellow,  and  have 
excellent  intentions;  I  don't  think  I  knoAV 
one  less  really  selfish,  but  at  the  same  time 
you  are  so  fickle  of  purpose,  so  undecided 
in  action,  that  I'd  not  be  the  least  aston- 
ished to  hear,  when  we  asked  for  you  to- 
morrow at  breakfast  time,  that  you  had 
started  for  a  tour  in  Norway,  or  on  a  voy- 
age to  the  Southern  Pacific." 

"And  is  this  your  judgment  of  me  also. 
Miss  Crofton?  "  said  I,  rising  from  my  seat. 

"  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Potts.  I  would  only  sus- 
pect you  of  going  off  into  the  Tyrol,  or  the 
Styrian  Alps,  and  forgetting  all  about  us, 
amidst  the  glaciers  and  the  cataracts." 

"I  wish  you  a  good  night,  and  a  better 
opinion  of  your  humble  servant,"  said  I, 
bowing. 

"Don't  go.  Potts — wait  a  minute — come 
back.     I  have  sometliing  to  tell  you." 

I  closed  the  door  behind  me,  and  hast- 
ened off,  not,  however,  perfectly  clear 
whether  I  was  the  injured  man,  or  one  who 
had  just  achieved  a  great  outrage. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

FURTHER   IXTERCOURSE   WITH    HARPAR. 

I  AM  oljliged  to  acknowledge  that  I  was 
vainglorious  enough  to  accept  a  seat  in  the 
Crofton  carriage  on  the  morning  of  their 
departure,  and  accompany  them  for  a  mile 
or  so  of  the  way — even  at  the  price  of  re- 
turning on  foot — just  that  1  might  show 
myself  to  the  landlady  and  that  odious  old 
waiter  in  a  po-ition  of  eminence,  and  make 
them  do  a  l)itter  penance  for  the  insults 
they  had  heaped  on  an  illustrious  stranger. 
It  was  a  poor  and  paltry  triumph,  and  over 
very  contemptil^le  adversaries,  but  I  could 
not  refuse  it  to  myself.  Crofton,  too,  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success  of  my  little 
scheme,  by  insisting  that  I  should  take  the 
place  beside  his  sister,  while  he  sat  with 
his  back  to  the  horses;  and  though  I  re- 
fused at  first,  I  acceded  at  last,  with  the 
bland"  compliance  of  a  man  who  feels  him- 
self once  more  in  his  accustomed  station. 

As  throughout  this  true  history  I  have 
candidly  revealed  the  inmosts  ti-aits  of  my 
nature — well  knowing  the  while  how  de- 
teriorating such  innate  anatomy  must  prove 
— I  have  ever  felt  that  he  who  has  small 
claims  to  interest  by  the  events  of  his  life 
can  make  some  compensation  to  the  world 
by  an  honest  exposure  of  his  motives,  his 
weaknesses,  and  his  struggles.  Now,  my 
present  confession  is  made  in  this  spirit, 
and  is  not  absolutely  without  its  moral,  for, 
as  the  adage  tells  us,  "Look  after  the  pence, 
and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves;" 
so  would  I  say.  Guard  yourself  carefully 
against  petty  vices.  You  and  I,  most  es- 
teemed reader,  are — I  trust  fervently — little 
likely  to  be  arraigned  on  a  capital  charge. 
I  hope  sincerely  that  transportable  felonies, 
and  even  misdemeanors,  may  not  picture 
among  the  accidents  of  our  life;  such  like 
are  the  pounds  that  take  care  of  themselves, 
but  the  ''  small  pence,"  which  require  look- 
ing after,  are  little  envies,  and  jealousies, 
and  rancors,  petty  snobberies  of  display, 
small  exhibitions  of  our  being  l^etter  than 
this  man  or  greater  than  that:  these,  I  re- 
peat to  you,  accumulate  on  a  man's  nature 
just  the  way  barnacles  fasten  on  a  ship's 
bottom — from  mere  time,  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful what  damage  can  come  of  such  paltry 
obstacles. 

I  very  much  doubt  if  a  Roman  conqueror 
regarded  the  chained  captive  who  followed 
liis  chariot  with  a  more  supreme  pride  than 
I  bestowed  upon  that  miserable  old  waiter 
who  now  bowed  himself  to  the  ground  before 
me,  and  when  I  ordered  my  dinner  for  four 
o'clock,  and  said  that    probably   I  might 


have  a  friend  to  dine  v/ith  me,  his  humilia- 
tion was  com})lete. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  the  secret  of  your  stay- 
ing here,"  said  Mary  Crofton,  as  we  droye 
along  ;  "  why  will  you  not  tell  it  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  might  prove  indiscreet, 
Mary  ;  our  friend  Potts  may  have  become 
a  mauvais  sujet  since  we  have  seen  him 
last  ?" 

I  wrapped  myself  in  a  mysterious eilence, 
and  only  smiled. 

"  Lindau,  of  all  places,  to  stop  at!" 
resumed  she,  pettishly.  "There  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  scenery,  no  art  treasures, 
nothing  socially  agreeable;  what  can  it  pos- 
sibly be  that  detains  you  in  such  a  place  ?" 

'' My  dear  Mary,"  said  Crofton,  "you 
are,  without  knowing  it,  violating  a  hal- 
lowed principle;  you  are  no  less  than  lead- 
ing into  temptation.  Look  at  poor  Potts 
there,  and  you  will  see  that,  while  he  knows 
in  his  inmost  heart  the  secret  which  detains 
him  here  is  some  passing  and  insignificant 
circumstance  unworthy  of  mention,  you 
have,  by  imparting  to  it  a  certain  import- 
ance, suggested  to  his  mind  the  necessity 
of  a  story  ;  give  him  now  but  five  minutes 
to  collect  himself,  and  I'll  engage  that  he 
will  '  come  out '  with  a  romantic  incident 
that  would  never  have  seen  the  light  but 
for  a  woman's  curiosity." 

"  Goods  heavens!"  thought  I,  "can  this 
be  a  true  interpretation  of  my  character  ? 
Am  I  the  weak  and  impressionable  creature 
this  would  bespeak  me  ?"  I  must  have 
blushed  deeply  at  my  own  reflection,  for 
Crofton  quickly  added — 

"Don't  get  angry  with  me,  Potts,  any 
more  than  you  would  with  a  friend  who'd 
say,  '  Take  care  how  you  pass  over  that 
bridge,  I  know  it  is  rotten  and  must  give 
way,'" 

"  Let  me  answer  you,"  said  I,  courage- 
ously, for  I  was  acutely  hurt  to  be  thus 
arraigned  before  another.  "It  is  more 
than  likely  that  you,  with  your  active  habifs 
and  stirring  notions  of  life,  would  lean  very 
heavily  on  him  who,  neither  wanting  riches 
nor  honors,  would  adopt  some  simple  sort 
of  dreamy  existence,  and  think  that  the 
green  alleys  of  the  beech-wood,  or  the  little 
path  beside  the  river,  pleasanter  saunter- 
ing tlian  the  gilded  ante-chamber  of  a 
palace  ;  and  just  as  likely  is  it  that  you 
would  take  him  roundly  to  task  about 
wasted  opportunities,  misapplied  talents, 
and  stigmatize  as  inglorious  indolence  what 
might  as  possibly  be  called  a  contented 
humility.  Now,  I  would  ask  you,  why 
should  one  man  be  the  measure  of  another? 
The  load  you  could  carry  with  ease  might 
serve  to  crush  me,  and  yet  there  may  be 
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some  light  burdens  tliat  would  suitw;?/ 
strength,  and  in  bearing  wliich  I  might 
taste  a  sense  of  duty  grateful  as  your 
own." 

"I  hare  no  patience  with  you,"  began 
Crofton,  warmly ;  but  his  sister  stopped 
him  with  an  imploring  look,  and  then, 
turning  to  me,  said  : 

'•'Edward  fancies  that  every  one  can  be 
as  energetic  and  active  as  himself,  and 
occasionally  forgets  what  you  have  just  so 
well  remarked  as  to  the  relative  capacities 
of  different  people." 

'"'I  want  him  to  do  something,  to  be 
something  besides  a  dreamer  !  "  burst  he  in, 
almost  angrily. 

"Well,  then,"  said  I,  "you  shall,  see  me 
begin  this  moment,  for  I  will  get  down  here 
and  walk  briskly  back  to  tlie  town."  I 
called  to  the  postilions  to  pull  up  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  spite  of  remonstrances, 
entreaties— almost  beseeching  from  Mary 
Crofton — I  persisted  in  my  resolve,  and 
bade  them  farewell. 

Crofton  was  so  much  hurt  that  he  could 
scarcely  speak,  and  when  he  gave  me  his 
hand  it  was  in  the  coldest  of  manners. 

"But  you'll  keep  our  rendezvous, 
won't  you?"  said  Mary;  "  we  shall  meet 
at  Eome." 

"I  really  wonder,  Mary,  how  you  can 
force  our  acquaintanceship  where  it  is  so 
palpably  declined.  Good-bye — farewell," 
said  he  to  me. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  I,  with  a  gulj)  that 
almost  choked  me ;  and  away  drove  the 
carriage,  leaving  mc  standing  in  the  train 
of  dust  it  had  raised.  Every  crack  of  the 
post-boys'  whips  gave  me  a  shock  as  though 
I  had  felt  the  thong  on  my  own  shoulders  ; 
and,  at  last,  as  sweeping  round  a  turn  of 
the  road  the  carriage  disapjoeared  from 
view,  such  was  the  sense  of  utter  desolation 
that  came  over  me,  that  I  sat  down  on  a 
stone  by  the  wayside,  overwhelmed.  I  do 
not  know  if  I  ever  felt  such  an  utter  cense 
of  destitution  as  at  that  moment.  "What 
a  wealth  of  friends  must  a  man  possess," 
thought  I,  "who  can  afford  to  squander 
them  in  this  fashion  !  Hovv^  could  I  have 
repelled  the  counsels  that  kindness  alone 
could  have  prompted  ?  Surely  Crofton 
must  know  far  more  of  life  than  I  did  ! " 
From  this  T  went  on  to  inquire  v/hy  it  was 
that  the  world  showed  itself  so  unforgiving 
to  idlcsncss  in  men  of  small  fortune,  since, 
if  no  burden  to  the  community,  they  ouglit 
to  be  as  free  as  tlieir  richer  brethren.  It 
was  a  puzzling  theme,  and  though  I  revolved 
it  long,  I  made  but  little  of  it :  the  only 
solution  that  occurred  to  mc  v/as,  that  the 
idleness  of  the  humble  man  is  not  relieved 


by  the  si)lendors  and  luxuries  which  sur- 
round a  rich  man's  leisure,  and  that  the 
world  resents  the  pretensions  of  ease  unasso- 
ciated  with  riches.  In  what  a  profound 
philosophy  was  it,  then,  that  Diogenes 
rolled  his  tub  about  the  streets  !  there  was 
a  mock  purpose  about  it,  that  must  have 
flattered  his  fellow-citizens.  I  feel  assured 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  butterfly-hunting 
and  beetle-gathering  that  we  see  around  us 
is  done  in  this  spirit.  They  are  a  set  of 
idle  folk  anxious  to  indulge  their  indolence 
without  reproach. 

Thus  pondering  and  musing,  I  strolled 
back  to  the  town.  So  still  and  silent  was 
it,  so  free  from  all  movement  of  traffic  or 
business,  that  I  was  actually  in  the  very 
center  of  it  without  knowing  it.  There 
were  streets  Avithout  passengers,  and  shops 
without  customers,  and  even  cafes  without 
guests,  and  I  wondered  within  myself  why 
people  should  thus  congregate  to  do 
nothing,  and'  I  rambled  on  from  street  to 
alley,  and  from  alley  to  lane,  never 
chancing  upon  one  who  had  anything  in 
hand.  At  last  I  gained  the  side  of  the 
lake,  along  which  a  little  quay  ran  for 
some  distance,  ending  in  a  sort  of  terraced 
walk,  now  grass-grow^n  and  neglected. 
There  were,  at  least,  the  charms  of  frcsli 
air  and  scenery  here,  though  the  worthy 
citizen  seemed  to  hold  them  cheaply,  and  I 
rambled  along  to  the  end,  where,  by  a  broad 
flight  of  steps,  the  terrace  communicated 
with  the  lake — a  spot,  doubtless,  where, 
once  on  a  time,  the  burghers  took  the 
water  and  went  out  a-pleasuring  with  fat 
fraus  and  frauleins.  I  had  reached  the 
end,  and  Avas  about  to  turn  back  again, 
when  I  caught  sight  of  a  man  seated  on  one 
of  the  lov/er  steps  employed  in  Avatching 
tv;o  little  toy  ships  Avhich  he  had  just 
launched.  Now  this  seemed  to  me  the 
very  climax  of  indolence,  and  I  sat  myself 
down  on  the  parapet  to  observe  him.  His 
proceedings  were  indeed  of  the  strangest, 
for,  as  there  was  no  Avind  to  fill  the  sails, 
and  his  vessels  lay  still  and  becalmed,  he 
appeared  to  liaA^e  bethought  him  of  another 
mode  to  impart  interest  to  him.  He 
weighted  one  of  them  with  little  stones  till 
he  brought  her  guiiAvale  level  Avith  the 
water,  and  then  pressing  her  gently  with 
his  hand  he  made  her  sink  sloAvly  doAvn  to 
the  bottom.  I'm  not  quite  certain  A\-hcther 
I  laughed  outright,  or  that  some  exclama- 
tion escaped  me  as  I  looked,  but  some  noise 
I  must  unquestionably  have  made,  for  he 
started  and  turned  up  his  head,  and  I  caw 
Harpar,  the  Englishman,  whom  I  had  met 
the  day  before  at  Constance.  • 

"Well,  you're  not  much  the  wiser  after 
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all,"  said  he,  gniffly,    and   witliout    even 
saluting  me. 

Tliere  Avas  in  the  words  and  fierce  ex- 
pression of  his  face  sometliing  that  made 
me  suspect  liim  of  insanity,  and  I  would 
willingly  have  retired  without  reply  had  he 
not  risen  and  approached  me. 

•■'  Eh/'  repeated  he  with  a  sneer,  "  ain't  I 
right  ?     You  can  make  nothing  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  understand  you  !  "  said  I. 
'*  I  came  down  hero  by  the  merest  accident, 
and  never  was  more  astonished  than  to  see 
you." 

''Oh,  of  course  ;  I  am  well  used  to  that 
sort  of  thing,"  went  he  on  in  the  same  tone 
of  scoff.  "I've  had  some  experience  of 
these  kind  of  accidents  before  ;  but,  as 
I  said,  it's  no  use,  you're  not  within 
one  thousand  miles  of  it,  no,  nor  any  man 
in  Europe." 

It  was  (juite  clear  to  me  now  that  he  was 
mad,  and  my  only  care  was  to  get  speedily 
rid  of  him. 

"  I'm  not  surprised,"  said  I,  with  an 
assumed  ease — ''I'm  not  surprised  at  your 
having  taken  to  so  simple  an  amusement, 
for,  really,  in  a  place  so  dull  as  this  any 
mode  of  passing  the  time  would  be  wel- 
come." 

'  '*'  Simple  enough  when  you  know  it," 
said  he,  with  a  peculiar  look. 

"You  arrived  last  niglit,  I  suppose?" 
said  I,  eager  to  get  conversation  into  some 
pleasanter  channel. 

"  Yes,  I  got  here  very  late.  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  sprain  my  ankle,  and  this 
detained  me  a  long  time  on  the  way,  and 
may  keep  me  for  a  couple  of  days  more." 

I  learned  where  he  was  stopping  in 
the  town,  and  seeing  with  what  pain  and 
difficulty  he  moved,  I  offered  him  my  aid 
to  assist  him  on  his  way. 

"  Well,  I'll  not  refuse  your  help,"  said  he, 
dryly  ;  "  but  just  go  nlong  yonder,  about 
Sve-and-twenty  or  thirty  yards,  and  I'll  Join 
you.     You  understand  me,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Now  I  really  did  not  understand  him, 
except  to  believe  him  perfectly  insane,,  and 
suggest  to  me  the  notion  of  profiting  by  his 
lameness  to  make  my  escape  with  all  speed. 
I  conclude  some  generous  promptings 
opposed  this  course,  for  I  obeyed  his  in- 
junctions to  the  very  letter,  and  waited  till 
he  came  uj)  to  me.  He  did  so  very  slowly, 
and  evidently  in  much  suffering,  assisted 
by  a  stick  in  one  hand,  while  lie  carried  his 
two  little  boats  in  the  other. 

"  Shall  I  take  charge  of  these  for  you  ?" 
said  I,  offering  to  carry  them. 

"  No,  don't  trouble  yourself,"  said  he,  in 
the  same  rude  tone.  "  Nobody  touches 
these  but  myself." 


I  now  gave  him  my  arm,  and  we  moved 
slowly  along. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  vagabonds? 
Are  they  here  with  you  ? "  asked  he 
abruptly. 

"  I  parted  with  them  yesterday,"  said  I 
shortly,  and  not  Avishing  to  enter  into  fur- 
ther ex])lanations. 

"And  you  did  wisely,"  rejoined  he,  Avith 
a  serious  air.  "  Eacu  Avhcn  these  sort  of 
creatures  have  nothing  very  bad  about  them, 
they  are  bad  company,  out  of  the  haphazard 
chance  Avay  they  gain  a  livelihood.  If  you 
reduce  life  to  a  game,  you  must  yourself 
become  a  gambler.  Now,  there's  one  feature 
of  that  sort  of  existence  intolerable  to  an 
honest  man  :  it  is,  that,  to  win  himself, 
some  one  else  must  lose.  Do  you  under- 
stand me  ?  " 

"  I  do,  and  am  much  struck  by  what  you 
say." 

"In  that  case,"  said  he,  Avith  a  nudge  of 
his  elbow  against  my  side — "  in  that  case, 
you  might  as  well  have  not  come  down  to 
watch  me? — eh?  " 

I  protested  stoutly  against  this  mistake, 
but  I  could  plainly  perceive  with  very  little 
success. 

"  Let  it  be,  let  it  be,"  said  he,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head.  "As  I  said  before,  if 
you  saw  the  thing  done  before  your  eyes 
you'd  make  nothing  of  it.  I'm  not  afraid 
of  you,  or  all  the  men  in  Europe  !  There 
now,  there's  a  challenge  to  the  whole  of  ye  ! 
Sit  down  every  man  of  ye,  with  the  problem 
before  ye,  and  see  what  you'll  make  of  it." 

"  Ah,"  thought  I,  "this  is  madness.  Here 
is  a  poor  monomaniac  led  away  into  the 
land  of  wild  thoughts  and  fancies  by  one 
dominating  caprice  :  who  knows  whether 
out  of  the  realm  of  this  delusion  he  may 
not  be  a  man  acute  and  sensible! " 

"No,  no,"  muttered  he,  half-aloud  ; 
"  there  are,  maybe,  half  a  million  of  men 
this  moment  manufacturing  steam-engines; 
but  it  took  one  head,  just  one  head,  to  set 
them  all  Avorkmg,  and  if  it  Avasn't  for  old 
Watt,  the  world  at  this  day  wouldn't  be  fiA^e 
miles  in  adA-ance  of  what  it  was  a  century 
back.  I  see,"  added  he,  after  a  moment, 
"  you  don't  take  much  interest  in  these  sort 
of' things.  Yovr  line  of  parts  is  the  AA-alk- 
ing  gentleman,  eh?  Well,  bear  in  mind  it 
don't  pay  ;  no,  sir,  it  don't  pay  !  Here, 
this  is  my  Avay  ;  my  lodging  is  down  this 
lane.  I'll  not  ask  you  to  come  farther ; 
thank  you  for  your  help,  and  good-bye." 

"Let  us  not  part  here  ;  come  up  to  the 
inn  and  dine  with  me,"  said  I,  affecting  his 
own  blunt  and  abrupt  manner. 

"  Why  should  /  dine  with  you  f  "  asked 
he,  roughly. 
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*'  I  can't  exactly  say,"' stammered  I,  '''ex- 
cept out  of  good-fellowsliip,  just  as,  for  in- 
stance, I  accepted  your  invitation  t'other 
morning  to  breakfast." 

"  Ah,  3'es,  to  he  sure,  so  you  did.  "Well, 
I'll  come.'  We  shall  bo  all  alone,  I  suppose?  " 

"  Quite  alone." 

*'  All  'right,  for  I  have  no  coat  but  this 
one,"  and  he  looked  down  at  the  coarse 
sleeve  as  he  spoke,  witli  a  strange  and  sad 
smile,  and  then  waving  liis  hand  in  token 
of  farewell,  he  said,  '-I'll  join  you  in  half 
an  hour,"  and  disappeared  up  the  lane. 

I  have  already  owned  that  I  did  not  like 
this  man  ;  he  had  a  certain  sliort,  abrupt 
way  that  repelled  me  at  every  moment. 
When  he  differed  in  opinion  with  me,  he 
was  not  satisfied  to  record  his  dissent,  but 
he  must  set  about  demolishing  my  convic- 
tion, and  this  sort  of  intolerance  pervaded 
all  he  said.  There  was,  too,  that  business- 
like, practical  tone  about  him  that  jars 
fearfully  on  the  sensitive  fiber  of  the  idler's 
nature. 

It  was  exactly  in  proportion  as  his  society 
was  distasteful  to  me,  tliat  I  felt  a  species 
of  pride  in  associating  with  him,  as  though 
to  say,  "  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  must 
be  fawned  on  and  flattered.  I  am  of  a 
healthier  and  manlier  stam])  ;  I  can  afford 
to  hear  my  judgments  arraigned,  and  my 
opinions  opjoosed."  And  in  this  humor  I 
ascended  the  stairs  of  the  hotel,  and  entered 
the  room  where  our  table  was  already  laid 
out. 

To  compensate,  as  far  as  they  could,  for 
the  rude  reception  of  the  day  before,  they 
had  given  me  now  the  "grand  apartment" 
of  the  inn,  which,  by  a  long  balcony,  looked 
over  the  lake,  and  that  line  mountain  range 
that  leads  to  the  Splugen  pass.  A  beauti- 
ful bouquet  of  fresh  flowers  ornamented  the 
center  of  the  small  dinner-table,  tastoly 
decked  with  Bohemian  gkiss,  and  napkins 
with  lace  borders.  I  rather  liked  this  little 
display  of  elegance.  It  was  a  sort  of  ally 
on  my  side  against  the  utilitarian  plainness 
of  my  guest. 

As  I  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
awaiting  his  arrival,  I  could  not  help  a 
sigh,  and  a  very  deep  one,  too,  over  the 
thought  of  what  had  been  my  enjoyment 
that  moment  if  my  guest  had  been  one  of 
a  different  temperament — a  man  willing  to 
take  me  on  my  own  showing,  and  ready  to 
accept  any  version  I  should  like  to  give  of 
myself.  How  gracefully,  how  charmingly, 
I  could  have  played  the  host  to  such  a  man! 
What  vigor  would  it  have  imparted  to  my 
imagination — what  brilliancy  to  my  fancy! 
With  what  a  princely  grace  might  I  have 
dispensed  my  hospitalities,  as  though  such 


occasions  were  the  daily  habit  of  my  life: 
whereas  a  dinner  with  Harpar  would  be 
nothing  more  or  less  tlum  an  airing  with 
a  '*  slave  in  the  chariot'' — a  perjietual  re- 
minder,like  the  face  of  a  poor  relation,that 
my  lot  was  cast  in  an  humble  sphere,  and 
it  was  no  use  trying  to  diss'uise  it. 

"What's  all  this  for?"  said  Ilarpar's 
harsh  voice,  as  he  entered  the  room. 
"  Wliy  didn't  you  order  our  mutton-choj) 
bolow-stairs  in  the  common  roon,  and  not 
a  banquet  of  this  fashion  ?  You  must  be 
well  aware  I  couldn't  do  this  sort  of  thing 
by  you.  Why,  then,  have  you  attempted 
it  with  me?  " 

"  I  have  always  thought  it  was  a  host's 
prerogative,"  said  I,  meekly,  "to  be  (he 
arbiter  of  his  own  entertainment." 

"  So  it  might  where  he  is  the  arbiter  of 
his  purse  ;  but  you  know  well  enough 
neither  you  nor  1  have  any  pretension  to 
these  costly  waj-s  ;  and  they  have  this  dis- 
advantage, that  they  make  all  intercourse 
stilted  and  unnatural.  If  you  and  I  had 
to  sit  down  to  table,  dressed  in  court  suits, 
with  wigs  and  bags,  ain't  it  likely  we'd  le 
easy  and  cordial  together  ?  Well,  this  is 
precisely  the  same." 

"1  am  really  sorry,"  said  I,  with  a  forced 
appearance  of  courtesy,  "  to  have  incurred 
so  severe  a  lesson,  but  you  must  allow  n;c 
this  one  transgression  before  I  begin  to 
profit  by  it."  And  so  saying,  I  rang  the 
bell  and  ordered  dinner. 

Harpar  made  no  re])ly,  but  walked  tho 
room,  with  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets, 
humming  a  tune  to  himself  as  he  went. 

At  last  we  sat  down  to  table.  Every- 
thing was  excellent  and  admirably  served  ; 
but  we  ate  on  in  silence,  not  a  s^vllable 
exchanged  between  us.  As  the  dessert 
appeared,  I  tried  to  open  conversation.  I 
affected  to  seem  uneasy  and  unconcerned, 
but  the  cold,  half-stern  look  of  my  compan- 
ion repelled  all  attempts,  and  I  sat  very  sad, 
and  much  discouraged,  sipping  my  wine. 

"  May  I  order  some  brandy-and- water  ? 
I  like  it  better  than  these  French  wines," 
asked  he,  abruptly;  and,  as  I  arote  to  ring 
for  it,  he  added,  "  and  you'll  not  object  to 
me  having  a  pipe  of  strong  cavendish?" 
And  therewith  he  produced  a  leather  bag 
and  a  very  much  smoked  meerschaum, 
short  and  ungainly  as  his  own  hgiu-e.  As 
he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  pouch,  a  small 
boat,  about  the  size  of  a  lady's  thimble, 
rolled  out  from  amidst  the  tobacco.  He 
quickly  took  it  and  placed  it  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  the  act  being  done  with  a  sort 
of  hurry,  that  with  a  man  of  less  self-pos- 
session might  have,  perhaps,  evinced  con- 
fusion. 
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"  You  fancy  you've  seen  something;, 
don't  you  ?  "  said  he,  with  a  defiant  laugh. 
"  I'd  wager  a  five-pound  note,  if  I  had  one, 
that  you  think  at  this  moment  you  have 
made  a  great  discovery.  AVell,  there  it  is; 
make  much  of  it!" 

As  he  spoke,  he  produced  the  little  boat, 
and  laid  it  down  before  me.  I  own  that 
this  speech  and  the  act  convinced  me  that 
lie  was  insane.  I  was  aware  that  intense 
suspectfulness  is  the  great  characteristic  of 
madness,  and  everything  tended  to  shovv' 
tliat  he  waa  deranged. 

Bather  to  conceal  what  was  passing  in 
my  own  mind  than  out  of  curiosity,  I  took 
up  the  little  toy  to  examine  it.  It  was 
beautifully  made,  and  finished  with  a  most 
perfect  neatness;  the  only  thing  I  could  not 
understand  being  four  small  holes  on  each 
side  of  the  keel,  fastened  by  four  little 
plugs. 

"  What  are  these  for?"  asked  I. 

''Can't  you  guess?"  said  he,  laughingly. 

"  No  ;  I  have  never  seen  such  before." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  musingly,  "  perhaps 
they  are  puzzling — I  suppose  they  are. 
But  mayhap,  too,  if  I  thought  you'd  guess 
the  meaning  I'd  not  have  been  so  ready  to 
show  it  to  you."  And  with  this  he  re- 
placed the  boat  in  his  pocket,  and  smoked 
away.  "  You  ain't  a  genius,  my  worthy 
friend,  that's  a  fact,"  said  he,  sententiously. 

"I  opine  that  the  same  judgment  might  be 
passed  upon  a  great  many,"  said  I,  testily. 

."JSTo,"  continued  he,  following  on  his 
own  thoughts  without  heeding  my  remark, 
"  you'll  not  set  the  Thames  a-fire." 

"  Is  that  tlie  best  test  of  a  man's  abil- 
ity ?  "  asked  I,  sneeringly. 

"  You're  the  sort  of  fellow  that  ouglit  to 
be — let  us  see  now  wh^jt  you  ouglit  to  be — 
yes,  you're  just  the  stamp  of  man  for  an 
apothecary." 

"  You  are  so  charming  in  your  frank- 
ness," said  I,  "that  you  almost  tempt  me 
to  imitate  you." 

"  And  why  not  ?  sure  we  oughtn't  to 
talk  to  each  other  like  two  devils  in  waiting. 
Out  with  what  you  have  to  say." 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  said  I — "led  to 
it  by  that  speculative  turn  of  yours — I  was 
just  thinking  in  what  station  yrmr  al)ilities 
would  have  pre-eminently  distinguished 
you. " 

"  Well,  have  you  hit  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  quite  certain,"  said  I,  trying 
to  screw  up  ray  courage  for  an  impertinence, 
"  but  I  half  suspect  that  in  our  great 
national  works — our  lines  of  railroad,  for  in- 
stance— there  must  be  a  strong  infusion 
of  men  with  tastes  and  habits  resembling 
yours." 


"  You  mean  the  navvies  ?"  broke  he  in. 
"  You're  right,  I  was  a  navvy  once ;  I 
turned  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  on  the 
Coppleston  Junction,  and  seeing  what  a 
good  thing  might  be  ma^le  of  it,  I  suggested 
task-work  to  my  comrade's,  and  we  netted 
from  four-and-six  to  five  shillings  a  day 
each.  In  eight  months  after,  I  was  made 
an  inspector  :  so  that  you  see  strong  sinews 
can  l)e  good  allies  to  a  strong  head  and  a 
stout  will." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  most  angry  re- 
buke, the  most  sarcastic  rejoinder,  could 
have  covered  me  with  a  tenth  part  of  the 
shame  and  confusion  that  did  these  few 
words.  I'd  have  given  worlds,  if  I  had 
them,  to  make  a  due  reparation  for  my 
rudeness,  but  I  knew  not  how  to  accomplish 
it.  I  looked  into  his  face  to  read  if  I  might 
hit  upon  some  trait  by  which  his  nature 
could  l)e  approached  ;  but  I  might  as  well 
have  gazed  at  a  line  of  railroad  to  gue^s  the 
sort  of  town  that  it  led  to.  The  stern, 
rugged,  bold  countenance  seemed  to  imply 
little  else  than  daring  and  determination, 
and  I  could  not  but  wonder  how  I  had  ever 
dared  to  take  a  liberty  with  one  of  his 
stamp. 

"Well,"  said  I,  at  Ir.st,  and  wishing  to 
lead  him  back  to  his  story,  "and  after  be- 
ing made  inspector " 

"You  can  speak  German  well,"  said  he, 
totally  inattentive  to  my  question  ;  "just 
ask  one  of  these  people  when  there  will  be 
any  conveyance  from  this  to  Eagatz." 

"  Ragatz  of  all  places  !  "  exclaimed  I. 

"Yes;  they  tell  me  it's  good  for  the 
rheumatics,  and  I  have  got  some  old 
shoulder  pains  I'd  like  to  shake  off  before 
winter.  And  then  this  sprain,  too  :  I  foresee 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  walk  much  for  some 
days  to  come." 

"  Ragatz  is  on  my  road  ;  I  am  about  to 
cross  the  Bplugen  into  Italy  ;  I'll  bear  you 
company  so  far,  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion." 

"  Well,  it  may  not  seem  civil  to  say  it, 
but  I  have  an  objection,"  said  he,  rising 
from  the  table.  ""  When  I've  got  weighty 
things  on  my  mind  I've  a  bad  habit  of  talk- 
ing of  them  to  myself  aloud.  I  can't  help 
it,  and  so  I  keep  strictly  alone  till  my  plans 
are  all  fixed  and  settled  ;  after  that  there's 
no  danger  of  my  revealing  them  to  any  one. 
There  now,  you  have  my  reason,  and  you'll 
not  dispute  that  it's  a  good  one." 

"  You  may  not  be  too  distrustful  of  your- 
self," said  I,^  laughing,  "but  assuredly  you 
are  far  too  flattering  in  your  estimate  of 
my  acuteness." 

"  I'll  not  risk  it,"  said  he,  bluntly,  as  he 
sought  for  his  hat. 
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"  Wait  o  moment,"  said  I.  "  You  told 
me  at  Constance  that  you  were  in  want  of 
money  :  at  the  time  I  was  not  exactly  in 
funds  myself.  Yesterday,  however,  I  re- 
ceived a  remittance,  and  if  ten  or  twenty 
pounds  lie  of  any  service,  they  are  heartily 
at  your  disposal." 

He  looked  at  me  fixedly,  almost  sternly, 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  said — 

"Is  this  true,  or  is  it  that  you  have 
changed  your  mind  about  me  ?  " 

"True,"  said  I — "strictly  true." 

"  Will  this  loan — I  mean  it  to  be  a  loan — 
inconvenience  you  much  ?  " 

"No,  no;  I   make  you  the  offer  freely. " 

"I  take  it,  then.  Let  me  have  ten 
pounds;  and  write  down  there  an  address 
where  I  am  to  remit  it  some  day  or  other, 
thougli  I  can't  say  when." 

"  There  may  be  some  difficulty  about 
that,"  said  I.  "Stay.  I  mean  to  be  at  Kome 
some  time  in  the  winter;  send  it  to  me 
there." 

"To  what  banker?" 

"  I  have  no  banker,  I  never  liad  a  banker. 
There's  my  name,  and  let  the  post-office 
be  the  address." 

"Whichever  way  you're  bent  on  going, 
you're  not  on  the  road  to  be  a  rich  man," 
said  Harpar,  as  he  deposited  my  gold  in 
his  feather  purse;  "but  I  hope  you'll  not 
lose  by  me.  Good-bye."  He  gave  me  his 
hand,  not  very  warmly  or  cordially  either, 
and  was  gone  ere  I  well  knew  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

MY  EXPLOSION    AT   THE   TABLE   D'HOTE. 

I  WEN"T  the  next  morning  to  take  leave 
of  Harpar  before  starting,  but  found  to 
my  astonishment  that  he  was  already  ofl;! 
He  had,  I  learned,  hired  a  small  carriage 
to  convey  him  to  Bregenz,  and  had  set  out 
before  daybreak.  I  do  not  know  why  this 
should  have  annoyed  me,  but  it  did  so,  and 
set  me  a-thinking  over  the  people  who,  Ecli- 
stien,  in  his  "Erfiihrungen,"  says,  are  born 
to  be  dupes.  "  There  is,"  says  he,  "a  race 
of  men  who  are  '  eingeborne  Narren  ' — 
'  native  numskulls,'  one  might  say — who 
muddy  the  streams  of  true  benevolence  by 
indiscriminating  acts  of  kindness,  and  who, 
by  always  aiding  the  wrong-doer,  make 
themselves  accomplices  of  vice."  Could  it 
be  that  I  was  in  this  barren  category  ? 
Harpar  had  told  me  the  evening  before, 
that  he  would  not  leave  Lindau  till  his 
sprain  was  better,  and  now  he  was  off,  just 
as  if,  having  no  further  occasion  for  me, 


he  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  my  companionship 
— just  as  if — I  was  beginning  ;igain  to  start 
another  conjecture,  when  I  bethought  me 
that  tliere  is  not  a  more  deceptive  formula 
in  the  whole  cyclopa'dia  of  dehision  than 
tliat  which  opens  with  these  same  words, 
"  just  as  if."  Eely  upon  it,  amiable  reader, 
tliat  whenever  you  find  yourself  driven  to 
exi)lain  a  motive,  trace  a  cause,  or  recon- 
cile a  discrepancy,  by  "just  as  if,"  the 
chances  arc  about  seven  to  tliree  you  arc 
wrong.  If  I  was  not  in  the  bustle  of  pay- 
ing my  bill  and  strapping  on  my  knapsack, 
I'd  convince  you  on  this  head,  but,  as  the 
moi'ning  is  a  bright  but  mellow  one  of 
early  autumn,  arid  my  path  lies  along  the 
placid  lake,  waveless  and  still,  with  many 
a  tinted  tree  reflected  in  its  fair  mirror, 
let  us  not  think  of  knaves  and  rogues,  but 
rather  dwell  on  the  plcasanter  thought 
of  all  the  good  and  grateful  things  which 
daily  befall  us  in  this  same  life  of  ours. 
I  am  full  certain  that  almost  all  of  us  enter 
upon  what  is  called  the  world  in  too  combat- 
ive a  spirit.  We  are  too  fond  of  dragon- 
slaying,  and  rather  than  be  disappointed  of 
our  sport,  we'd  fall  foul  of  a  pet  lamb,  for 
want  of  a  tiger.  Call  it  self-delusion,  credu- 
lity, what  you  will,  it  is  a  faith  that  makes 
life  very  livable,  and,  without  it — 

"  We  feei  a  light  has  left  the  world, 

A  nameless  sort  of  treasure, 
As  though  one  pluck'd  the  crimson  heart 

From  out  the  rose  of  pleasure. 
I  could  forgive  the  fate  that  made 

Me  poor  and  young  to-morrow, 
To  have  again  the  soul  that  played 

So  tenderly  in  sorrow, 
So  buoyantly  in  happiness. 

Ay,  I  would  brook  deceiving, 
And  even  the  deceiver  liless. 

Just  to  go  on  believing  !" 

"  Still,"  thought  I,  "  one  ought  to  main- 
tain  self  respect,  one  should  not  willinglj 
make  himself  a  dupe.  And  then  I  began 
to  wish  that  Vaterchen  had  come  up,  and 
that  Tintefleck  was  rushing  towards  me 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  my  money-bag 
in  her  hands.  I  wanted  to  forget  them.  I 
tried  in  a  hundi'ed  ways  to  prevent  them 
crossing  my  memory  ;  but  though  there  is 
a  most  artful  system  of  artificial  "mne- 
monics "  invented  by  some  one,  the  Lethal 
art  has  met  no  explorer,  and  no  man  has 
ever  yet  found  out  the  way  to  shut  the  door 
against  bygones.  I  believe  it  is  scarcely 
more  than  five  miles  to  Bregenz  from  Lin- 
dau, and  yet  I  Avas  almost  as  many  hours 
on  the  road.  I  sat  down,  perhaps  twenty 
times,  lost  in  reverie  ;  indeed,  I'm  not  veiy 
sure  that  I  didn't  take  a  sound  sleep  under 
a  spreading  willow,  so  that,  v/hen  I  reached 
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the  inn,  the  company  was  just  going-  in  to 
dinner  at  the  Uible  d'hote.  Simple  and  un- 
pretentious as  that  board  was,  the  company 
that  graced  it  was  certainly  distinguished, 
being  no  less  than  the  Austrian  field-mar- 
shal in  command  of  the  district,  and  the 
officers  of  his  staff.  To  English  notions,  it 
seemed  very  strange  to  sec  a  nobleman  of 
the  higliest  rank,  in  tiie  i)roudest  state  of 
Europe,  seated  at  a  dinner-table  open  to  all 
comers,  at  a  fraction  less  than  one  shilling 
a  head,  and  where  some  of  the  government 
.officials  of  the  place  daily  came. 

It  was  not  without  a  certain  sense  of 
shame  that  I  found  myself  in  the  long  low 
chamber,  in  which  about  twenty  officers 
were  assem])led,  whose  uniforms  were  all 
glittering  with  stars,  medals,  and  crosses  ; 
in  fact,  to  a  weak-minded  civilian  like  my- 
self, they  gave  the  impression  of  a  group  of 
heroes  fresh  come  from  all  the  triumphant 
glories  of  a  campaign.  Between  the  staff, 
which  occupied  one  end  of  the  long  table, 
and  the  few  townsfolk  who  sat  at  the  other, 
there  intervened  a  sort  of  frontier  territory 
uninhabited,  and  it  was  here  that  the  waiter 
located  me — an  object  of  observation  and 
remark  to  each.  Eesolving  to  learn  how  I 
was  treated  by  my  critics,  I  addressed  the 
waiter  in  the  very  worst  French,  and  pro- 
tested my  utter  ignorance  of  German.  I 
had  promised  myself  much  amusement  from 
this  expedient,  but  was  doomed  to  a  severe 
disappointment — the  officers  coolly  setting 
me  down  for  a  servant,  while  the  towns- 
people pronounced  me  a  pedlar  ;  and  when 
these  judgments  had  been  recorded,  instead 
of  entering  upon  a  psychological  examina- 
tion of  my  nature,  temperament,  and  indi- 
viduality, they  never  no+iced  me  any  more. 
I  felt  hurt  at  this,  more  indeed  for  their 
sakes  than  my  own,  since  I  bethought  me 
of  the  false  impression  that  is  current  of 
this  people  throughout  Europe,  v/here  they 
have  the  reputation  of  pIiiloso]ihers  deeply 
engaged  in  researches  into  character,  mi- 
nute anatomists  of  human  thought  and 
man's  affections  ;  "  and  yet,"  muttered  I, 
*'  they  can  sit  at  table  with  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  men,  and  be  as  ignorant  of 
all  about  him,  as  the  husbandman  who  toils 
at  his  daily  labor  is  of  the  mineral  treasures 
that  lie  buried  down  beneath  him."' 

"  I  will  read  them  a  lesson,"  thought  I. 
"  They  shall  see  that  in  the  humble  guise 
of  foot-traveler  it  may  be  the  pleasure  of 
men  of  rank  and  station  to  journey."  The 
townsfolk  when  the  dessert  made  its  appear- 
ance, rose  to  take  their  departure,  each, 
before  he  left  the  room,  making  a  profound 
obeisance  to  the  general,  and  then  another 
but  less  lowly  act  of  homage  to  the  staff, 


showing  by  this  that  strangers  were  expect- 
ed to  withdraw,  while  the  military  guests 
sat  over  their  wine.  Indeed,  a  very  signi- 
ficant look  from  the  last  person  who  left  the 
room  conveyed  to  me  the  etiquette  of  the 
place.  I  was  delighted  at  this — it  was  the 
very  opportunity  1  longed  for — and  so,  with 
a  ciink  of  my  knife  against  my  wine-glass, 
the  substitute  for  a  bell  in  use  amongst 
humble  hostels,  I  summoned  the  waiter, 
and  asked  for  his  list  of  wines.  I  saw  that 
my  act  had  created  some  astonishment 
amongst  the  others,  but  it  excited  nothing 
more,  and  now  they  had  all  lighted  their 
pipes,  and  sat  smoking  away  quite  regard- 
less of  my  presence.  I  had  ordered  a  fltisk 
of  Steinberger  at  four  florins, and  given  most 
special  directions  that  my  glass  should  have 
a  "  roped  rim,"  and  be  of  a  tender  green 
tint,  but  not  too  deep  to  sj)oil  the  color  of 
the  wine. 

My  admonitions  were  given  aloud  and  in 
a  tone  of  command,  but  I  perceived  that 
thev  failed  to  create  any  impression  upon  my 
mustached  neighbors.  I  might  have  or- 
dered nectar  or  hippocras  for  all  that  they 
seemed  to  care  about  me,  I  raked  up  in 
memory  all  the  impertinent  and  insolent 
things  Henri  Heine  had  ever  said  of  Aus- 
tria ;  I  bethought  me  how  they  tyrannized 
in  the  various  provinces  of  their  scattered 
empire,  and  how  they  were  hated  by  Hun, 
Slavac,  and  Italian  ;  I  reveled  in  those 
slashing  leading  articles  that  used  to  show 
up  the  great  but  bankrupt  bully,  and  I  only 
wished  I  was  "  own  correspondent"  to  some- 
thing at  home  to  give  my  impressions  of 
"  Austria  and  her  military  system." 

Little  as  you  think  of  that  pale,  sad-look- 
ing stranger,  who  sits  sipping  his  wine  in 
solitude  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  he  is  about 
to  transmit  yourself  and  your  country  to  a 
remote  posterity.  ''Ay,"  muttered  I,  ''to 
be  remembered  when  the  Danube  v/ill  be  a 
choked-up  rivulet,  and  the  park  of  Schon- 
brunn  a  prairie  for  the  buffalo."  I  am  not 
exactly  aware  how  or  why  these  changes 
were  to  have  occurred,  but  Lord  Macaulay's 
New  Zealand er  might  have  originated  them. 

While  I  thus  mused  and  brooded,  the 
tramp  of  four  horses  came  clattering  down 
the  street,  and  soon  after  swept  into  the 
arched  doorway  of  the  inn  with  a  rolling 
and  thunderous  sound. 

"  Here  he  comes — here  he  is  at  last !" 
said  a  young  officer,  who  had  rushed  in 
haste  to  the  window,  and  at  the  announce- 
ment a  very  palpable  sentiment  of  satisfac- 
tion seemed  to  spread  itself  through  the 
company,  even  to  the  grim  old  field-mar- 
shal, who  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  to 
say  :    "He  is  in  time — he  saves  '  arrest !'  " 
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As  he  spoke,  a  tall  man  in  uniform  en- 
tered the  room,  and  walking  with  military 
step  till  he  came  in  front  of  the  general, 
said,  in  a  loud  but  respectful  voice  : 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  report  myself  as 
returned'  to  duty." 

The  general  replied  something  I  could 
not  catch,  and  then  shook  him  warmly  by 
the  hand,  making  room  for  him  to  sit  down 
next  him. 

"How  far  did  your  royal  highness  go  ? 
Not  to  Coire  ?'"'  said  the  general. 

"Far  beyond  it,  sir," said  the  other.  "I 
went  the  v/hole  way  to  the  Si)lugen,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  terror  of  your  dis- 
pleasure, rd  have  crossed  the  mountain  and 
gone  on  to  Chiavenna." 

The  fact  that  I  was  listening  to  the  nar- 
rative of  a  royal  personage  was  not  the 
only  bond  of  fascination  to  me,  for  some- 
how the  tone  of  the  speaker's  voice  sounded 
familiarly  to  my  ears,  and  I  could  have 
sworn  I  had  heard  it  before.  As  he  was  at 
the  same  side  of  the  table  witli  myself,  I 
could  not  see  him,  but,  while  he  continued 
to  talk,  the  impression  grew  each  moment 
more  strong  tliat  I  must  have  met  him 
previously. 

I  could  gather — it  was  easy  enough  to  do 
so — from  the  animated  looks  of  the  party, 
and  the  repeated  bursts  of  laughter  that 
followed  his  sallies,  that  the  newly-arrived 
officer  was  a  wit  and  authority  amongst  his 
comrades.  His  elevated  rank,  too,  may 
have  contributed  to  this  popularity.  Must 
I  own  that  he  appeared  in  the  character 
that  to  me  is  particularly  offensive  ?  He 
was  a  "narrator."  Tliat  vulgar  adage  of 
"two  of  a  trade"  has  a  far  wider  acceptance 
when  applied  to  the  operations  of  intellect 
than  when  addressed  to  the  work  of  men's 
hands.  To  see  this  jealousy  at  its  height, 
you  must  look  for  it  amongst  men  of  let- 
ters, artists,  actors,  or,  better  still,  those 
social  performers  who  are  the  bright  spir- 
its of  dinner-parties — the  charming  men  of 
society.  All  the  animosities  of  political  or 
religious  hate  are  mild  compared  to  the  de- 
testation this  rivalry  engenders  ;  and  now, 
though  the  audience  was  a  foreign  one, 
which  I  could  have  no  pretension  to  amuse, 
1  conceived  the  most  bitter  dislike  for  the 
man  Avho  had  engaged  their  attention. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with  others, 
but  to  myself  there  has  always  l^een  this 
difficulty  in  a  foreign  language,  that  until 
I  have  accustomed  myself  to  the  tone  of 
voice  and  the  manner  of  a  speaker,  I  can 
rarely  follow  him  without  occasional  lapses. 
Now,  on  the  ])resent  occasion,  the  narrator, 
though  speaking  distinctly  and  with  a  good , 
accent,  had  a  very  rapid  utterance,  and  it 


was  not  till  I  had  familiarized  my  car  with 
his  manner  that  I  could  gather  liis  words 
correctly.     Nor  was  my  difficulty  lessened 
by  the   fact  that,  as   lie   pretended   to  be 
witty  and  ei)igrammatic,   frequent   bursts 
of  laughter  broke  from  his  audience  and 
i  obscured   his   speech.     He   was,  as   it  ap- 
j  i)eared,  giving  an  account  of  a  fishing  ex- 
j  cursion  he  had  Just   taken  to  one  of  the 
Ismail  mountain    lakes    near  Poppenheim, 
and  it  was  clear  enough  he  was  one  who 
always  could  eke  an  adventure  out  of  even 
the  most  ordinary  incident  of  daily  life. 
I  _    This  fishing  story  had  really  nothing  in 
it,  though   he    strove   to    make   out   fifty 
points  of  interest  or  striking  situations  out 
of  the  veriest  commonplace.     At  last,  how- 
ever, I  saw    that,  like  a  practiced  story- 
teller, he  was  hoarding  up  his  great  inci- 
dent for  the  finish. 

"As  I  have  told  you,"  said  he,  "I  en- 
gaged the  entire  of  the  little  inn  for  myself; 
there  were  but  five  rooms  in  it  altogether, 
and,  though  I  did  not  need  more  than  two, 
I  took  the  rest,  that  I  might  be  alone  and 
unmolested.  Well,  it  was  on  my  second 
evening  there,  as  I  sat  smoking  my  pipe  at 
the  door,  and  looking  over  my  tackle  for 
the  morrow,  there  came  up  the  glen  the 
strange  sound  of  wheels,  and,  to  my  aston- 
ishment, a  traveling-carriage  sconai)peared, 
with  four  horses  driven  in  hand,  and,  as  I 
saw  in  a  moment,  it  was  a  lohnhutscher, 
who  had  taken  the  wrong  turning  after 
leaving  Eagatz,  and  mistaken  the  road,  for 
the  highway  ceases  about  two  miles  above 
Poppenheim,  and  dwindles  down  to  a  mere 
mule-path.  Leaving  my  host  to  explain 
the  mistake  to  the  travelers,  I  hastily  re- 
entered the  house,  just  as  the  carriage 
drove  up.  The  exjdanation  seemed  a  very 
prolix  one,  for,  when  I  Icoked  out  of  the 
window,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  there 
were  the  horses  still  standing  at  the  door, 
and  the  driver,  with  a  large  brancli  of 
alder,  whipping  away  the  flies  from  them, 
while  the  host  continued  to  hold  his  plac.e 
at  the  carriage  door.  At  last  he  entered 
my  room,  and  said  that  the  travelers,  tv,o 
foreign  ladies — he  thought  them  Eussians 
— had  taken  the  wrong  road,  but  that  the 
elder,  what  between  fatigue  and  fear,  was 
so  overcome  that  she  could  not  proceed 
farther,  and  entreated  that  they  might  be 
afforded  any  accommodation — mere  shelter 
for  the  night — rather  than  retrace  their 
road  to  Eagatz. 

"  '  Well,'  said  I,  carelessly,  '  let  them 
have  the  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hall;  so  that  they  only  stoj)  for  one  night, 
the  intrusion  will  not  signify.'  Not  a  very 
gracious  reply,  perhaps;  but  I  did  not  want 
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to  be  gracious.  The  fact  was.  as  the  old 
lady  got  out,  I  saw  soniotliiiig  like  an  ele- 
pliant's  leg,  in  a  fur  boot,  tluit  quite  decided 
mc  on  not  making  acquaintance  with  the 
travelers,  and  I  was  rash  enougli  to  imagine 
they  must  be  both  alike.  Indeed,  I  Avas  so 
resolute  in  maintaining  my  solitude  undis- 
turljed,  that  I  told  my  host  on  no  account 
wliatover  to  make  me  any  communication 
from  tlie  strangers,  nor.  on  any  pretext,  to 
let  me  f  col  that  they  were  lodged  under  .the 
same  roof  with  myself.  Perhaps,  if  the 
next  day  had  been  one  to  follow  my  usual 
sport,  i  should  have  forgotten  all  about 
them,  but  it  was  one  of  such  rain  as  made 
it  perfectly  impossible  to  leave  tlje  house. 
I  doubt  if  I  ever  saw  rain  like  it.  It  came 
down  in  sheets,  like  water  s]:)lashed  out  of 
buckets,  flattening  the  small  trees  to  the 
eartli,  and  beating  down  all  the  light  foli- 
age into  tiie  muddy  soil  beneath  ;  mean- 
while the  air  shook  with  the  noise  of  the 
swollen  torrents,  and  all  tlie  mountain- 
streams  crashed  and  thundered  away,  like 
great  cataracts.  Eain  can  really  become 
grand  at  such  moments,  and  no  more  re- 
sembling a  mere  shower  than  the  cry  of  a 
single  brau'ler  in  the  streets  is  like  the  roar 
of  a  miglity  multitude.  It  was  so  fine  that 
I  determined  I  would  go  down  to  a  little 
wooden  bridge  over  the  river,  whence  I 
could  see  the  stream  as  it  came  down,  tum- 
bling and  splashing,  from  a  cleft  in  the 
mountain.  I  soon  dressed  myself  in  all  my 
best  waterproofs — hat,  cape,  boots,  and  all 
— and  set  out.  Until  I  v/as  fully  embarked 
on  my  expedition,  I  had  no  notion  of  the 
severity  of  the  storm,  and  it  was  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  I  could  make  head 
against  the  wind  and  rain  together,  while 
the  slii:)i)ery  ground  made  walking  an  ac- 
tual lal)or. 

"  At  last  I  reached  the  river,  but  of  tlie 
bridge,  the  only  trace  was  a  single  beam, 
which,  deeply  buried  in  the  bank  at  one 
extremity,  rose  and  fell  in  the  surging 
flood,  like  the  arm  of  a  drowning  swim- 
mer. The  stream  had  completely  filled 
the  channel,  and  swept  along,  with  frag- 
ments of  timber,  and  even  furniture,  in 
its  muddy  tide ;  farm  produce,  and  im- 
plements too,  came  floating  by,  showing 
what  destruction  had  been  effected  higher 
up  the  river.  As  I  stood  gazing  on  the 
current,  I  saw,  at  a  little  distance  from  me, 
a  man,  standing  motionless  beside  the  river, 
and  apparently  lost  in  thought — so  at  least 
he  seemed — for,  though  not  at  all  clad  in  a 
way  to  resist  the  storm,  he  remained  there, 
wet  and  soaked  through,  totally  regardless 
of  the  weather.  On  inquiring  at  the  inn, 
I  learned  that  this  was  the  lolmlcut seller — 


the  vctfnrino — of  the  travelers,  and  who, 
in  attempting  to  ascertain  if  the  stream 
were  fordable,  had  lost  one  of  his  best 
horses,  and  barely  escaped  being  carried 
away  himself.  Until  that,  I  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  strangers,  who,  it  now  ap- 
peared, were  close  prisoners  like  myself. 
While  the  host  was  yet  speaking,  the  lohn- 
Ictdsclier  came  up,  and  in  a  tone  of  equal- 
ity, that  showed  mc  he  thought  I  was  in 
his  own  line  of  business,  asked  if  I  would 
sell  him  one  of  my  nags  then  in  the  stal)le. 

"Not  caring  to  disabuse  him  of  his  er- 
ror regarding  my  rank,  I  did  not  refuse 
him  so  flatly  as  I  might,  and  he  presided 
the  negotiation  very  warmly  in  conse- 
quence. At  last,  to  get  rid  of  him,  I  de- 
clared that  I  would  not  break  up  my  team, 
and  retired  into  the  house.  I  was  not 
many  minutes  in  my  room,  when  a  courier 
came,  with  a  polite  message  from  his  mis- 
tress, to  beg  I  would  speak  with  her.  I  went 
at  once,  and  found  an  old  lady — she  was 
English,  as  her  French  bcsjioke — very  well 
mannered  and  well  bred,  who  apologized 
for  troubling  me,  but  having  heard  from 
her  vetturino  that  my  horses  were  disen- 
gaged, and  that  I  might,  if  not  disposed  to 
sell  one  of  tliem,  hire  out  the  entire  team,  to 

take  their  carriage  as  far  as  Andeer By 

the  time  she  got  thus  far,  I  jierceived  that 
she,  too,  mistook  me  for  a  lohnhntscJier. 
It  just  struck  me  what  good  fun  it  would 
be  to  carry  on  the  joke.  To  be  sure,  the 
lady  herself  presented  no  inducement  to 
the  enterprise,  and  as  I  thus  balanced  the 
case,  there  came  into  tlie  room  one  of  the 
prettiest  girls  I  ever  saw.  She  never 
turned  a  look  towards  where  I  was  stand- 
ing, nor  deigned  to  notice  me  at  all,  but 
passed  out  of  the  room  as  rapidly  as  she 
entered  ;  still,  I  remembered  that  I  had 
already  seen  her  before,  and  passed  a  de- 
lightful evening  in  her  company  at  a  little 
inn  in  the  Black  Forest." 

When  the  narrator  had  got  thus  far  in 
his  story,  I  leaned  forward  to  catch  a  full 
view  of  him,  and  saw  to  my  surprise,  and 
I  own  to  my  misery,  that  he  was  the  Ger- 
man count  we  had  met  at  the  Titi->See. 
So  overwhelming  was  this  discovery  to  me, 
that  I  heard  nothing  for  many  minutes 
after.  All  of  that  Avretched  scene  between 
us  on  the  last  evening  at  the  inn  came  full 
to  my  memory,  and  I  bethought  me  of  ly- 
ing the  whole  night  on  the  hard  table, 
fevered  with  rage  and  terror  alternately. 
If  it  were  not  that  his  narrative  regarded 
Miss  Herbert  now,  I  would  have  skulked 
out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  inn,  and 
out  of  the  town  itself,  never  again  to  come 
under  the  insolent  stare  of  those  wicked 
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grey  eyes,  but  in  that  name  there  was  a 
fascination — not  to  say  that  a  sense  of 
jealousy  burned  at  my  heart  like  a  furnace. 

The  turmoil  of  my  thoughts  lost  me  a  great 
deal  of  his  story,  and  might  have  lost  nie 
more,  had  not  the  hearty  laugliter  of  his  com- 
rades recalled  me  once  again  to  attention. 

He  was  describing  how,  as  a  vetturino, 
he  drove  their  carriage  with  liisown  spank- 
ing grey  liorses  to  Coire,  and  thence  to 
Audccr.  He  had  bargained,  it  seemed, 
that  Miss  Herbert  should  travel  outside  in 
the  cabriolet,  but  she  failed  to  keep  her 
pledge,  so  that  they  only  met  at  stray  mo- 
ments during  tlie  journey.  It  vv^as  in  one 
of  these  she  said,  laugliingly,  to  him: 

"  'Nothing  would  sur})rise.  me  less  than 
to  learn,  some  fine  morning,  that  you  were 
a  prince  in  disguise,  or  a  great  count  of  the 
empire,  at  least.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  we  were  honored  with  the  incognito 
presence  of  a  royal  personage  ;  I  do  not  ex- 
actly know  wlio,  but  ]\Irs.  Keats  could  tell 
you.     He  left  us  abruptly  at  SchafPhausen.' 

"  '  You  can't  mean  the  creature,'  said  I, 
'  that  I  saw  in  your  company  at  the  '  Titi- 
See  ? ' 

"  '  The  same,'  said  she,  rather  angrily. 

"  '  Why,  he  is  a  saltimbanque  ;  I  saw 
him  the  morning  I  came  through  Constance, 
with  some  others  of  his  troop  dragged  be- 
fore the  maire  for  causing  a  disturbance  in 
a  cabaret ;  one  of  the  most  consummate 
impostors,,  they  told  me,  in  Europe.'" 

"  An  infamous  falsehood,  and  a  base  liar 
the  man  who  says  it !  "  cried  1,  springing  to 
my  legs,  and  standing  revealed  before  the 
company  in  an  attitude  of  haughty  defiance. 
"  I  am  the  person  you  have  dared  to  defame. 
I  have  never  assumed  to  be  a  prince,  and  as 
little  am  I  a  rope-dancer.  I  am  an  English 
gentleman,  traveling  for  liis  pleasure,  and  I 
hurl  back  every  word  you  have  said  of  me 
with  contempt  and  defiance." 

Before  I  had  finished  this  insolent  speech, 
some  half-dozen  swords  Avere  drawn  and 
brandished,  in  the  air,  very  eager,  as  it 
seemed,  to  cut  me  to  pieces,  and  the  count 
himself  required  all  tlie  united  strength  of 
the  party  to  save  me  from  his  hands.  At 
last  I  was  pushed,  hustled  and  dragged  out 
of  the  room  to  another  smaller  one  on  the 
same  floor,  and,  the  key  being  turned  on 
me,  left  to  my  very  happy  reflections. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVIII. 

THE    DUEL   WITU    PRINCE    MAX. 

I  HAD  no  writing  materials,  but  I  had 
just  composed  a  long  letter  to  the  Times 


on  "  the  outrageous  treatment  and  false  im- 
prisonment of  a  British  subject  in  Austria," 
when  my  door  was  openetl  by  a  thin,  lank- 
jawed,  tierce-eyed  man  in  uniform,  who  an- 
nounced himself  as  the  Rittmeister  von  Ma- 
hony,  of  the  Keyser  Hussars. 

"A  countryman — an  Irishman,"  said  I, 
eagerly,  clasping  his  hand  with  warmth. 

"That  is  to  say,  two  generations  back," 
rei)lied  he  ;  "  my  grandfather  Terence  was 
a  lieutenant  in  Trenck's  Horse,  but  since 
tlien  none  of  us  have  ever  been  out  of  Aus- 
tria." 

If  these  tidings  fell  coldly  on  my  heart, 
just  beginning  to  glow  with  the  ardor  of 
home  and  country,  1  soon  saw  that  it  takes 
more  than  two  generations  to  wash  out  the 
Irishman  from  a  man's  nature.  The  lionest 
Eittmeister,  with  scarcely  a  word  of  English 
in  his  vocabulary,  was  as  hearty  a  country- 
man as  if  he  had  never  journeyed  out  of  the 
land  of  the  bog. 

"  He  had  heard  all  about  it,"  he  said, 
by  way  of  arresting  the  eloquent  indignation 
that  filled  me;  and  he  added:  "And  the  more 
fool  myself  to  notice  the  matter  ; "  asking 
me,  quaintly,  if  1  had  never  heard  of  oui 
native  maxim  that  says,  "'  One  man  ought 
never  to  fall  upon  forty  "  ?  "  Well,"  said 
he,  with  a  sigh,  "  what's  done  can't  be  un- 
done ;  and  let  us  see  what's  to  come  next  ? 
I  see  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  the  worse 
luck  yours." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  asked  I. 

"Just  this  :  you'll  have  to  fight ;  and  if 
you  were  a  '  Gemeiner  ' — a  plebeian — you'd 
get  off." 

I  turned  away  to  the  window  to  wipe  a 
tear  out  of  my  eye  ;  it  had  come  there  Avitli- 
out  my  ktiowing  it,  and,  as  I  did  so,  I  de- 
voted myself  to  the  death  of  a  hero. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "she  is  in  this  incident 
— she  has  her  part  in  this  scene  of  my  life's 
drama,  and  I  will  not  disgrace  her  presence. 
I  will  die  like  a  man  of  honor  rather  than 
that  her  name  shall  be  disparaged." 

He  went  on  to  tell  me  of  my  opponent, 
who  was  brother  to  a  reigning  sovereign, 
and  himself  a  royal  highness — Prince  Max 
of  Swabia.  "He  was  not,"  he  added,  "by 
any  means  a  bad  fellow,  though  not  reputed 
to  be  perfectly  sane  on  certain  topics.  Hoav- 
ever,  as  his  eccentricities  were  very  harm- 
less ones,  merely  offshoots  of  an  exaggerated 
personal  vanity,  it  was  supposed  that  some 
active  service,  and  a  little  more  intercourse 
with  the  world,  would  cure  him.  "  Not," 
added  he,  "  that  one  can  say  he  has  shown 
many  signs  of  amendment  up  to  this,  for 
he  never  makes  an  excursion  of  half-a-dozen 
days  from  home,  without  coming  back  filled 
with  the  resistless  passion  of  some  young 
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queen  or  arclulnclicss  for  him.  As  lie  for- 
gets thc'so  as  fast  as  he  imagines  them, 
there  is  usually  nothing  to  lament  on  the 
subject.  Now  you  are  in  possession  of  all 
that  you  need  to  know  about  Mm.  Tell  me 
something  of  yourself  ;  and  first,  have  you 
sei*ved  ?  " 

"Never." 

"  Was  your  father  a  soldier  or  your 
grandfather  ?  " 

''Neitlier." 

*'  Have  you  any  connections  on  the 
mother's  side  in  the  army  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  one." 

He  gave  a  short,  hasty  cough,  and  walked 
the  room  twice  Avith  his  hands  clasped  at 
his  back,  and  then,  coming  straight  in  front 
of  me,  said,  "  And  your  name  ?  What's 
your  name  ?  " 

"Potts!  Potts!"  said  I,  with  a  firm 
energy. 

"  Potztausend  !  "  cried  he,  with  a  grim 
laugh  ;  "  wlicit  a  strange  name  !  " 

"  I  said  Potts,  Herr  Rittmeister,  and  not 
Potztausend,"  rejoined  I,  haughtily. 

"And  I  licard  you,"  said  he  ;  "it  was 
involuntary  on  my  part  to  add  the  termi- 
nation. And  who  are  the  Pottses  ?  Are 
they  noble  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind — respectable  mid- 
dle-class folk  ;  some  in  trade,  some  clerks 
in  mercantile  houses,  some  holding  small 
government  employments ;  one,  perhaps 
the  chief  of  the  family,  an  eminent  apothe- 
cary ! " 

As  if  I  had  uttered  the  most  irresistible 
joke,  at  this  word,  ho  held  his  hands  over 
his  face  and  shook  with  laughter. 

"  Heilge  Joseph  ! "  cried  he,  at  last,  "this 
is  too  good  !  The  Prince  Max  iff  going  out 
with  an  apothecary's  nephew,  or,  maybe, 
his  son  1 " 

"His  son,  upon  this  occasion,"  said  I, 
gravely. 

He  did  not  reply  for  some  minutes,  and 
then,  leaning  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  and 
regarding  me  Very  fixedly,  he  said  : 

"  You  have  only  to  say  who  you  are,  and 
what  your  belongings,  and  nothing  will 
come  of  this  affair.  In  fact,  what  with 
your  little  knowledge  of  German,  your  im- 
perfect comprehension  of  what  the  prince 
said,  and  your  own  station  in  life,  I'll  en- 
gage to  arrange  everything  and  get  you  off 
clear." 

"  In  a  word,"  said. I,  "I  am  to  plead  in 
forma  inferioris — isn't  that  it  ?  " 

"  Just  so."  said  he,  puffing  out  a  long 
cloud  from  his  pipe. 

"I'd  rather  die  first  !"  cried  I,  witli  an 
energy  that  actually  startled  him. 
.    "  Well,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  I  think 


it  is  very  probable  that  will  come  of  it ;  but, 
if  it  be  xowY  choice,  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

"Go  back,  Herr  Kittmeister,"  cried  I, 
"  and  arrange  tlie  meeting  for  the  very 
earliest  moment." 

I  said  this  with  a  strong  purpose,  for  I 
felt  if  the  event  were  to  come  oil'  at  once  I 
could  behave  well. 

"As  you  are  resolved  on  this  course," 
said  he,  "do  not  make  any  confidences  to 
others  as  you  have  made  to  me ;  nothing 
about  those  Pottses  in  haberdasheiy  and 
drvgoods,  l)ut  just  simply  you  are  the  high 
and  well-born  Potts  of  Pottshcim.  Not  a 
word  more." 

I  bowed  an  assent,  but  so  anxious  was  he 
to  impress  this  upon  me  that  he  went  over 
it  all  once  more. 

"As  it  will  be  for  me  to  receive  the 
prince's  message,  the  choice  of  the  weapons 
will  be  yours.  What  are,  you  .most  expert 
with  ?  I  mean,  after  the  pistol  ?  "  said  he, 
grinning. 

"  I  am  about  equally  skilled  in  all.  Ra- 
pier, pistol  or  sa1)er  are  all  alike  to  me." 

'^ Der  Teufel!"  cried  he:  "I  was  not 
counting  upon  this  ;  and  as  tlie  saber  is  the 
prince's  weakest  arm,  we'll  select  it." 

I  bowed  again,  and  more  blandly. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  more,"  said  he, 
turning  about  just  as  he  was  leaving  the 
room.  "Don't  forget  that  in  this  case  the 
gross  i^rovocation  came  from  you,  and, 
therefore,  be  satisfied  with  self-defense,  or 
at  most  a  mere  flesh  wound.  Remember 
that  the  prince  is  a  near  connection  of  the 
royal  family  of  England,  and  it  would  be 
irreparable  ruin  to  you  were  he  to  fall  by 
your  hand."     And  with  this  he  went  out. 

Now,  had  he  gravely  bound  me  over  not 
to  strangle  the  lions  in  the  tower  it  could 
not  have  appeared  more  ridiculous  to  me 
than  this  injunction,  and  if  there  had  been 
in  my  heart  the  smallest  fund  of  humor,  I 
could  have  laughed  at  it  ;  but,  heaven 
knows,  none  of  my  impulses  took  a  mirth- 
ful turn  at  that  moment,  and- there  never 
was  invented  the  drollery  that  could  wiing 
a  smile  from  me. 

I  was  sitting  in  a  sort  of  stupor — I  know 
not  how  long — when  the  door  opened,  and 
the  Rittmeister's  head  peered  in. 

"  To-morrow  morning  at  five  1 "  cried  he. 
"T  will  fetch  you  half  an  hour  before." 
The  door  closed,  and  he  was  off. 

It  was  now  a  few  minutes  past  eight 
o'clock,  and  there  was,  therefore,  some- 
thing sliort  of  nine  hours  of  life  left  to  me. 
I  have  heard  that  Victor  Hugo  is  an  amia- 
ble and  kindly  disposed  man,  and  I  feel 
assured,  if  he  ever  could  have  known  the 
tortures  he  would  have  inflicted,  he  would 
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never  have  designed  the  terrible  record  en- 
titled Le  Dernier  Jour  cVun  Condamne.  I 
conclude  it  was  designed  as  a  sort  of  appeal 
against  death  punishments.  I  doubt  much 
of  its  efficacy  in  altering  legislation,  while 
I  feel  assured  that,  if  ever  it  fall  in  the  way 
of  one  whose  hours  are  numbered,  it  must 
add  indescribably  to  his  misery. 

When,  how,  or  by  whom  my  supper  was 
served,  I  never  knew,  I  can  only  remem- 
ber that  a  very  sleepy  waiter  roused  me  out 
of  a  half  drowsy  reverie  about  midnight,  by 
asking  if  lie  were  to  remove  the  dishes,  or 
let  them  rejnain  till  morning.  I  bade  him 
leave  them,  and  me  also,  and  wlien  the  door 
was  closed  I  sat  down  to  my  meal.  It  was 
cold  and  unappetizing.  I  would  have 
deemed  it  unwholesome,  too,  but  I  remem- 
bered that  the  poor  stomach  it  was  destined 
for  would  never  be  called  on  to  digest  it, 
and  that  for  once  I  might  transgress  with- 
out the  fear  of  dyspepsia.  My  case  was 
precisely  that  of  the  purseless  traveler,  who, 
we  are  told,  can  sing  before  the  robber,  Just 
as  if  want  ever  suggested  melody,  or  that 
being  poor  was  a  reason  for  song.  So  with 
me  any  excess  was  open  to  me  just  because 
it  was  impossible  !  _ 

"  Still,"  tliought  I,  ''great  criminals — 
and  surely  I  am  not  as  bad  as  tliey — eat 
very  heartily."  And  so  I  cut  the  tough 
fowl  vigorously  in  two,  and  j)laced  half  of 
it  on  my  plate.  I  filled  myself  out  a  whole 
goblet  of  wine,  and  drank  it  off.  I  repeated 
this,  and  felt  better.  I  fell  to  now  with  a 
will,  and  really  made  an  excellent  supper. 
There  were  some  potted  sardines  that  I 
secretly  resolved  to  have  for  my  breakfast, 
when  the  sudden  thought  flashed  across  me 
that  I  was  never  to  breakfast  any  more.  I 
verily  believe  tliat  I  tasted  in  that  one  in- 
stant a  whole  life-long  of  agony  and  bitter- 
ness. 

Tiiere  was  in  my  friendless,  lone  condi- 
tion, my  youth,  the  mild  and  gentle  traits 
of  my  nature  and  my  guileless  simplicity, 
just  that  combination  of  circumstances 
which  would  make  my  fate  peculiarly 
pathetic,  and  I  imagined  my  countrymen 
standing  beside  the  gravestone  and  mutter- 
ing "Poor  Potts  !"  till  I  felt  my  heart  al- 
most bursting  with  sorrow  over  myself. 

"  Cut  ofO  at  three-and-twenty  !  "  sobbed 
1 ;  "in  the  very  opening  bud  of  his  prom- 
ise!" 

*'  Misfortune  is  a  pebble  with  many 
facets,"  says  the  Chinese  adage,  "and  wise 
is  he  who  turns  it  around  till  he  find  the 
smooth  one." 

"  Is  there  such  here  ?  "  thought  I.  "  And 
where  can  it  be?"  With  all  my  ingenuity 
I  could  not  discover  it,  when  at  last  there 


crossed  my  mind  how  the  event  would  fig- 
ure in  the  daily  papers,  and  be  handed 
down  to  remote  posterity.  I  imagined  the 
combat  itself  described  in  the  language 
almost  of  a  lion-hunt.  "  Potts,  who  had 
never  till  that  moment  had  a  sword  in  his 
hand — Potts,  though  at  this  time  severely 
wounded, 'and  bleeding  profusely,  nothing 
dismayed  by  the  ferocious  attack  of  his  op- 
ponent— Potts  maintained  his  guard  with 
all  the  coolness  of  a  consummate  swords- 
man." How  I  wished  my  life  might  be 
spared  just  to  let  me  write  the  narrative  of 
the  combat.  I  would  like,  besides,  to  show 
the  world  how  generously  I  could  treat  an 
adversary,  with  what  delicacy  I  could  re- 
spect his  motives,  and  how  nobly  deal  even 
with  his  injustice. 

"Was  that  two  o'clock?"  said  I,  starting 
up,  while  the  humming  sound  of  the  gone 
bell  filled  the  room.  "  Is  it  possible  that 
but  three  hours  now  stand  between  me  and 

?"     I  gave  a  shudder  that  made  me 

feel  as  if  I  was  standing  in  a  fearful 
thorough  draught,  and  actually  looked  up 
to  see  if  the  Avindow  were  not  open;  but  no, 
it  was  closed,  the  night  calm,  and  the  sky 
full  of  stars.  "Oh!"  exclaimed  I,  "if 
there  are  Pottscs  up  amongst  you  yonder, 
I  hope  destiny  may  deal  more  kindly  by 
them  than  down  here.  I  trust  that  in  those 
glorious  regions  a  higher  and  purer  intel- 
ligence 2)revails,  and,  above  all  things,  that 
dueling  is  proclaimed  the  greatest  of 
crimes."  Eemnant  of  barbarism!  it  is 
worse  ten  thousand  times;  it  is  the  whole 
suit,  costume,  and  investure  of  an  uncivi- 
lized age.  "Poor  Potts!"  said  I;  "you 
went  out  upon  your  life-voyage  with  very 
generous  intentions  towards  posterity.  I 
wonder  how  it  will  treat  you  ?  Will  it  vin- 
dicate your  memory,  uphold  your  fame,  and 
dignify  your  motives?  Will  it  be  said  in 
history,  '  Amongst  the  memorable  events 
of  the  period  was  the  duel  between  the 
Prince  Max  of  Swabia  and  an  Irish  gentle- 
man named  Potts?  To  understand  fully 
the  circumstance  of  this  remarkable  con- 
flict, it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  Potts 
was  not  what  is  vulgarly  called  constitu- 
tionally brave;  but  he  was  more.     He  Avas 

'    Ah!  there  was   the    puzzle.     How 

was  that  miserable  biographer  ever  to  arrive 
at  the  secret  of  an  organization  fine  and 
subtle  as  mine?  If  I  could  but  leave  it  on 
recol-d — if  I  could  but  transmit  to  the  ages 
that  will  come  after  me  the  invaluable  key 
to 'the  mystery  of  my  being — a  few  days 
would  suffice — a  week  certainly  would  do 
it — and  why  should  I  not  haA^e  time  given 
me  for  this?  I  will  certainly  propose  this  to 
the    Kittmcister  Avlien   he  comes.     There 
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can  be  little  doubt  but  he  will  see  tlie  mat- 
ter with  my  own  eyes." 

As  if  I  had  summoned  him  ])y  enchant- 
ment, there  he  stood  at  the  door,  wrapped 
in  his  great  white  cavalry  cloak,  and  look- 
ing gigantic  and  ominous  togetlier. 

"There  is  no  carriage-road,"  said  he, 
"to  the  place  we  are  going,  {"ind  I  have 
come  thus  early  that  we  may  stroll  along 
leisurely,  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air  of  the 
morning." 

Until  that  moment  I  had  never  believed 
how  heartless  human  nature  could  be!  To 
talk  of  enjoyment,  to  recall  the  world  and 
its  pleasure.^;,  in  any  way,  to  one  situated 
as  I,  was  a  bold  and  scarcely  credible  cru- 
elty; but  the  words  did  mo  good  service — 
they  armed  me  with  a  sardonic  contempt 
for  life  and  mankind — and  so  I  protested 
that  I  was  charmed  with  the  project,  and 
out  we  set. 

My  companion  was  not  talkative;  he  was 
a  quiet,  almost  depressed  man,  who  had  led 
a  very  monotonous  existence,  with  little 
society  among  his  comrades;  so  that  he  did 
not  offer  me  the  occasion  I  sought  for,  of 
saying  saucy  and  sneering  things  of  the 
Avorld  at  large.  Indeed,  the  first  observa- 
tion he  made  was,  that  we  were  in  a  locality 
that  ought  to  be  interesting  to  Irishmen, 
since  an  ancient  shrine  of  St.  Patrick 
marked  the  spot  of  the  convent  to  which 
we  were  approaching.  No  remark  could 
have  been  more  ill-timed!  to  look  back  into 
the  past,  one  ought  to  have  some  vista  of 
the  future.  Who  can  sympathize  with  by- 
gones when  he  is  counting  the  minutes  that 
are  to  make  him  one  of  theni? 

What  a  bore  that  old  Rittmeister  was 
with  his  antiquities,  and  ho'.v  I  hated  him 
as  he  said,  "  If  your  time  wa3  not  so  lim- 
ited, I'd  have  taken  you  over  to  St.  Gallon 
to  inspect  the  manusoripts."  I  felt  chok- 
ing as  he  uttered  these  words.  How  was 
my  time  so  limited?  I  did  not  dare  to  ask. 
Was  he  barbarous  enough  to  mean  tiiat  if  I 
had  another  day  to  live,  I  might  have 
passed  it  pleasantly  in  turning  over  musty 
missals  in  a  monastery  ? 

At  last  we  came  to  a  halt  in  a  little  grove 
of  pines,  and  he  said,  "Have  you  any  ad- 
dress to  give  me  of  friends  or  relatives,  or 
have  you  any  peculiar  directions  on  any 
subject  ?  " 

"  You  made  a  remark  last  night,  Herr 
Rittmeister,"  said  I,  "whicli  did  not  at  the 
moment  produce  the  profound  impression 
upon  me  that  subsequent  reflection  has  en- 
forced. You  said  that  if  his  royal  high- 
ness Avere  fully  aware  that  his  antagonist 
was  the  son  of  a  practicing  chemist  and 
apothecary " 


"That  I  could  have  put  off  this  event? 
True  enough,  but  when  you  refused  that 
alternative,  and  insisted  on  satisfaction,  I 
myself,  as  your  countryman,  gave  the  guar- 
antee for  your  rank,  which  notliing  now 
will  make  me  retract.  Understand  me 
well — nothing  will  make  me  retract." 

"You  are  pleased  to  be  precipitate,"  said 
I,  with  an  attempt  to  sneer:  "my  remark 
had  but  one  object,  and  that  was  my  per- 
sonal disinclination  to  obtain  a  meeting 
under  a  false  pretext." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  score. 
It  will  be  all  precisely  the  same  in  about  an 
hour  hence. " 

I  nearly  fainted  as  I  heard  this;  it  seemed 
as  though  a  cold  stream  of  water  ran  through 
my  spine  and  paralyzed  the  very  marrow 
inside. 

You  have  your  choice  of  weapons,"  said 
he,  curtly ;  "which  are  you  best  at  ? " 

I  was  going  to  say  the  "javelin,"  but 
I  was  ashamed;  and  yet  should  a  man 
sacrifice  life  for  a  false  modesty  ?  While  I 
reasoned  thus,  he  jDointed  to  a  group  of 
officers  close  to  the  garden  wall  of  the  con- 
vent, and  said — 

"  They  are  all  waiting  yonder,  let  us 
hasten  on." 

If  I  had  been  mortally  wounded,  and 
was  dragging  my  feeble  limbs  along  to  rest 
them  forever  on  some  particular  spot^  I 
might  have,  probably,  effected  my  progress 
as  easily  as  I  now  did.  The  slightest  in- 
equality of  ground  trij)ped  me,  and  I  stum- 
bled at  every  step. 

"You  are  cold,"  said  my  comjianion, 
"  and  probably  unused  to  earlv  rising:  taste 
this." 

He  gave  me  his  brandy-flask,  and  I  fin- 
ished it  off  at  a  draught.  Blessings  be  on 
the  man  who  invented  alcohol !  All  the 
ethics  that  ever  were  written  cannot  work 
the  same  miracle  in  a  man's  nature  as  a 
glass  of  whisky.  Talk  of  all  the  wonders 
of  chemistry,  and  what  are  they  to  tiie 
simi^le  fact  ihat  two-pennyworth  of  cognac 
can  convert  a  coward  into  a  hero  ? 

I  was  not  quite  sure  that  my  antagonist 
had  not  resorted  to  a  similar  sort  of  aid,  for 
he  seemed  as  light-hearted  and  as  jolly  as 
though  he  was  out  for  a  picnic.  There  was 
a  jauntiness,  too,  in  the  way  he  took  out 
his  cigar,  and  scraped  his  lucifer-match  on 
a  beech-tree,  thtit  quite  struck  me,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  imitated  it  if  I  could. 

"  If  it's  the  same  to  you,  take  the  saber, 
it's  his  weakest  weapon,"  whispered  tlie  Ritt- 
meister in  my  ear;  and  I  agreed.  And 
now  there  was  a  sort  of  commotion  about 
the  choice  of  the  ground  and  the  j^laces,  in 
which  my  friend  seemed  to  stand  by  mo 
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most  manfully.  Then  there  followed  a 
general  measurement  of  swords,  and  a 
fierce  comparison  of  weapons,  I  don't 
know  how  many  were  not  thrust  into  my 
hand,  one  saying,  ''Take  this,  it  is  well 
balanced  in  "the  wrist,  or,  if  you  like  a 
heavy  guard,  here's  your  arm  ! " 

"  To  me,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference," said  I,  jauntily.  '"  All  weapons 
are  alike." 

"  He  will  atta,ek  fiercely,  and  the  moment 
the  word  is  given,"  whispered  the  Ritt- 
meister,  "so  be  on  your  guard  ;  keep  your 
hilt  full  before  you,  or  he'll  slice  off  your 
nose  before  you  are  aware  of  it." 

"  Be  nob  so  sure  of  that  till  you  have 
seen  my  sword-play,"  said  I,  fiercely  ;  and 
my  heart  svv^elled  with  a  fierce  sentiment 
that  must  have  been  courage,  for  I  never 
remember  to  have  felt  the  like  before.  I 
know  I  was  brave  at  that  moment,  for  if, 
by  one  word,  I  could  have  averted  the  com- 
bat, I  would  not  have  uttered  it. 

*'To  your  places,"  cried  the  umpire, 
"  and  on  your  guard  !     Are  you  ready  ?  " 

"  Ready  ! "  re-echoed  I,  wildly,  while  I 
gave  a  mad  flourish  of  my  weapon  round 
my  head  that  tlircw  the  whole  company 
into  a  roar  of  laughter ;  and,  at  the  same 
instant,  two  figures,  screaming  fearfully, 
rushed  from  the  beech  copse,  and,  burst- 
ing their  way  through  the  crowd,  fell 
upon  me  with  the  most  frantic  embraces, 
amidst  the  louder  laughter  of  the  others. 
0  shame  and  ineffable  disgrace  !  0  misery 
never  to  be  forgotten  !  It  v/as  A^aterclien 
who  now  grasped  my  knees,  and  Tinteflcck 
who  clung  round  my  neck  and  kissed  me 
repeatedly.  From  the  time  of  the  Laocoon, 
no  one  ever  struggled  to  free  liimself  as  I 
did,  but  all  in  vain — my  efforts,  impeded 
by  the  sword,  lest  I  might  unwillingly 
Avound  them,  were  all  fruitless,  and  we 
rolled  upon  the  ground  inextricably  com- 
mingled and  struggling. 

"  Was  I  right  ? "  cried  the  prince. 
*'  Was  I  right  in  calling  this  fellow  a 
saltimbanque  ?  See  him  now  with  his 
comrades  around  him,  and  say  if  I  was 
mistaken. " 

''  How  is  this  ? "  whispered  the  Ritt- 
meister.  "  Have  you  dared  to  deceive 
me  f  " 

"  I  have  deceived  no  one,"  said  I,  trying 
to  rise  ;  and  I  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
not  very  coherent  eloquence,  as  the  mirth 
of  my  audience  seemed  to  imply  ;  but, 
fortunately,  Vaterchen  had  now  obtained  a 
hearing,  and  was  detailing  in  very  fluent 
language  the  nature  of  the  relations  between 
us.  Poor  old  fellow,  in  his  boundless 
gratitude  I  seemed  more  than  human  ;  and 


his  praises  actually  shamed  me  to  hear 
them.  How  I  had  first  met  them,  he. re- 
counted in  the  strain  of  one  assisted  by  the 
gods  in  classic  times  ;  his  description  made 
me  a  sort  of  Jove,  coming  down  on  a  rosy 
cloud  to  succor  suffering  humanity  ;  and 
then  came  in  Tintefleck  with  her  broken 
words,  marvclously  aided  by  "action,"  as 
she  poured  forth  the  heap  of  gold  upon  the 
grass,  and  said  it  was  all  mine  ! 

Wonderful  metal,  to  be  sure,  for  enforc- 
ing conviction  on  the  mind  of  man  :  there 
is  a  sincerity  about  it  far  more  impressive 
than  any  vocal  persuasion.  The  very  clink 
of  it  implies  that  the  real  and  tlie  positive 
are  in  question,  not  the  imaginary  and  the 
delusive.  "  This  is  all  his  !  "  cried  she, 
pointing  to  the  treasure  with  the  air  of  one 
showing  Aladdin's  cave  ;  and  though  her 
speech  was  not  very  intelligible,  Yater- 
chen's  "vulgate"  ran  underneath  and 
explained  the  text. 

"I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.  I  trust 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  my  apologies, 
made  thus  openly,"  said  the  i)rince,  in  the 
most  courteous  of  manners.  "One  who 
can  behave  with  such  magnanimity  can 
scarcely  be  wanting  in  another  species  of 
generosity. "  And  ere  I  could  well  reply,  I 
found  myself  shaking  hands  with  every 
one,  and  every  one  with  me  ;  nor  was  the 
least  pleasurable  part  of  this  recognition 
the  satisfaction  displayed  by  the  Rittmeister 
at  the  good  issue  of  this  event.  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  resisting  their  resolution 
to  carry  me  back  with  them  to  Bregenz. 
Innumerable  were  the  plans  and  projects 
devised  for  my  entertainment.  Field 
sports,  sham  fights,  rifle-shooting,  all 
were  displayed  attractively  before  me  ;  and 
it  was  clear  that,  if  I  accepted  their  invita- 
tions, I  should  be  treated  like  the  most 
favored  guest.  But  I  was  firm  in  my 
refusal  ;  and,  pleading  a  pretended  neces- 
sity to  be  at  a  particular  place  by  a  par- 
ticular day,  I  started  once  more^  taking  the 
road  with  the  "  vagabonds,'"  who  now 
seemed  bound  to  me  by  an  indissoluble 
bond  ;  at  least,  so  Vaterchen  assured  me 
by  the  most  emphatic  of  declarations,  and 
that,  do  with  him  what  I  might,  he  was* 
my  slave  till  death. 

"Who  is  ever  completely  happy  ?"  says 
the  sage  ;  and  with  too  good  reason  is  the 
doubt  exi)ressed.  ,  Here,  one  might  sup- 
l^ose,  was  a  situation  abounding  with  the 
most  pleasurable  incidents.  To  have  es- 
caped a  duel,  and  come  out  with  honor  and 
credit  from  the  issue  ;  to  have  refound 
not  only  my  missing  money,  but  to  have 
my  suspicions  relieved  as  to  those  whose 
honest  name  was  dear  to  me,  and  whose  dis- 
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credit  would  Ikivo  darkoned  many  a  hriglit 
hope  of  life — these  were  no  small  successes  ; 
and  yet — I  shame  to  own  it — my  delight  in 
them  was  dashed  by  an  incident  so  small 
and  insignificant,  that  I  liave  scarce  cour- 
age to  recall  it.  '  Here  it  is,  however : 
While  I  was  taking  a  kindly  farewell  of  my 
military  friends,  hand-sliaking  and  protest- 
ing interminable  friendsliips,  I  saw,  or 
tiiought  I  saw,  the  prince,  with  even  a 
more  affectionate  warmth,  making  his 
adieus  to  Tintefleck  !  If  he  had  not  his 
arm  actually  round  her  waist,  there  was 
certainly  a  white  leatlier  cavalry  glove 
curiously  attached  to  lier  side,  and  one  of 
her  clieeks  was  deeper  colored  than  the 
other,  and  her  bearing  and  manner  seemed 
confused  so  that  she  answered,  when  spoken 
to,  at  cross  purposes. 

•'  How  did  you  come  by  this  brooch, 
Tintefleck  ?  I  never  saw  it  before." 

"  Oh,  is  it  not  pretty  ?  It  is  a  violet ; 
and  these  leaves,  though  green,  are  all 
gold." 

"  Answer  me,  girl  !  wlio  gave  itthee  ?" 
said  I,  in  the  voice  of  Othello. 

"Must  I  tell  ?"  murmured  she,  sorrow- 
fully. 

"  On  the  spot — confess  it !" 

''It  was  one  who  bade  mc  keep  it  till  he 
should  bring  me  a  pi'ettier  one." 

"I  do  not  care  "^or  what  he  said,  or  what 
you  promised.     I  want  his  name." 

"And  that  I  was  never  to  forget  him  till 
then — never." 

'•'  Do  you  say  this  to  irritate  and  offend 
me,  or  do  you  prevaricate  out  of  shame  ?  " 
said  I,  angrily. 

"  Shame  !  "  repeated  she,  haughtily. 

"  Ay,  shame  or  fear." 

"  Or  fear  !    Fear  of  what,  or  of  whom?  " 

"  You  are  very  daring  to  ask  me.     And  • 
now,  for  the  last  time,  Tintefleck — for  the 
last  time,  I  say,  who  gave  you  this  ?  " 

As  I  said  these  words,  we  had  just : 
reached  the  borders  of  a  little  rivulet,  over  [ 
whicli  we  were  to  cross  by  stepping-stones. 
Vaterchen  was,  as  usual,  some  distance 
behind,  and  now  calling  to  us  to  wait 
for  him.  She  turned  at  his  cry,  and  an- 
*swered  him,  but  made  no  reply  to  me. 

This  continued  defiance  of  me  overcame 
my  temper  altogether,  sorely  pushed  as  it 
was  by  a  stupid  jealousy,  and  seizing 
her  wrist  with  a  strong  grasp,  I  said,  in 
a  slow,  measured  tone,  "  I  insist  upon  your 
answer'to  mv  question,  or " 

"  Or  what  ?  " 

'■  That  Ave  part  here,  and  forever." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Only  remember 
one  thing,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  whispering 
voice,    "  you    left    me    once    before — you 


quitted  me  in  a  moment  of  temper,  just  as 
you  threaten  it  now.  Go,  if  you  will,  or  if 
you  must  ;  but  let  this  be  our  hist  meeting 
and  last  parting." 

"It  is  as  such  I  mean  it — good-bye  !" 
I  S]>rang  on  the  stepping-stone  as  1  spoke, 
and  at  the  same  instant  a  glittering  object 
splashed  into  the  stream  close  to  me.  I 
saw  it,  just  as  one  might  see  the  luster  of  a 
trout's  back  as  it  rose  to  a  fly.  I  don't 
know  what  demon  sat  where  my  heart 
ought  to  have  been,  but  I  pressed  my  hat 
over  my  eyes,  and  v/ent  on  without  turn- 
ing my  head. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX, 

ON   THE    EDOE    OF   A   TORRENT. 

Very  conflicting  and  very  mixed  were 
my  feelings,  as  I  set  forth  alone.  I  had 
come  well,  very  well,  out  of  a  trying  emerg- 
ency. I  was  neither  driven  to  pietend  I 
was  something  other  than  myself,  with 
grand  surroundings,  and  illustrious  belong- 
ings, nor  had  I  mas((ueraded  under  a 
feigned  name  and  a  false  history;  but  asf 
Potts,  son  of  Potts  the  apothecary,  I  had 
carried  my  head  high  and  borne  myself 
creditably. 

"  Magna  est  Veritas,''^  indeed  !  I  am  not 
so  sure  of  the  " prcp-valehit  semi)er,"'  but  as- 
suredly, where  it  does  succeed,  the  success 
is  wonderful. 

Heaven  knows  into  what  tortuous  en- 
tanglements might  my  passion  for  the 
"imaginative" — I  liked  this  name  for  it — 
have  led  me,  had  I  given  way  to  one  of  my 
usual  temptations.  In  more  than  one  of 
my  flights  have  I  found  myself  carried  up 
into  a  region,  and  have  had  to  sustain  an 
atmosphere  very  unsuited  to  my  respira- 
tion, and  now,  Avith  the  mere  jirudence  of 
v/alking  on  the  terra  firma,  and  treading 
the  common  highway  of  life,  I  found  I  had 
reached  my  goal  safely  and  speedily. 
Flowers  do  not  assume  to  be  shrubs,  nor 
shrul)s  affect  to  be  forest  trees;  the  lime- 
stone and  granite  never  ]5retend  that  they 
are  porphyry  and  onyx.  Nature  is  real,  and 
why  should  man  alone  be  untrutJiful  and 
unreal  ?  If  I  liked  these  reflections,  and 
tried  to  lose  myself  in  them,  it  was  in  the 
hope  of  shutting  out  others  less  gratifying; 
but,  do  Avhat  I  would,  there  before  me 
arose  the  image  of  Catinka,  as  she  stood  at 
the  edge  of  the  rivulet,  that  stream  which 
seemed  to  cut  me  off  from  one  portion  of 
my  life,  and  make  the  past  irrevocably 
gone  forever. 

I  am  certain  I  was  quite  right  in  parting 
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■with  tlifit  girl.  Any  resioectable  man,  a 
father  of  a  famil}-,  wouhl  have  apphuuled 
me  for  severing  this  dangerous  connection. 
Wluit  could  come  of  such  association  except 
unha])piness  ?  "  Potts,"  would  the  biog- 
raplicr  say — "  Potts  saw,  with  the  unerring 
instinct  of  his  quick  perception,  that  this 
young  creature  would  one  day  or  other 
have  laid  at  his  feet  the  burnt-ofrering  of 
her  heart,  and  then,  what  could  he  have 
done  ?  If  Potts  had  been  loss  endowed 
with  genius,  or  less  armed  in  honesty,  ho 
had  not  anticipated  this  peril,  or,  foresee- 
ing, had  undervalued  it.  But  he  both  saw 
and  feared  it.  How  very  differently  had  a 
libertine  reasoned  out  this  situation  ! " 
And  then  I  thought  how  wicked  I  might 
have  been — a  monster  of  crime  and  atroc- 
ity. Every  one  knows  the  sensation  of 
lying  snugly  a-bed  on  a  stormy  night,  and, 
as  the  rain  plashes  and  the  wind  howls, 
drawing  more  closely  around  him  tlie  cov- 
erlet, and  tlie  seh-?h  satisfaction  of  his  own 
comfort,  heightened  by  all  the  possible 
hardsliips  of  others  outside.  In  the  same 
benevolent  spirit,  but  not  by  any  means  so 
reprehensible,  is  it  pleasant  to  imagine  one's 
self  a  great  criminal,  standing  in  the  dock, 
to  be  stared  at  by  a  horror-struck  public, 
photographed,  shaved,  prison-costumed, 
exhorted,  sentenced,  and  then,  just  as  the 
last  hammer  has  driven  the  last  nail  into 
the  scaffold,  and  the  great  bell  has  tolled 
out,  to  find  that  you  are  sitting  by  your 
wood  fire,  with  your  curtain  drawn,  your 
uncut  volume  beside  you,  and  your  peculiar 
weakness,  be  it  tea  or  sherry-cobbler,  at 
your  elbow.  I  constantly  take  a  "rise" 
out  of  myself  in  this  fashion,  and  rarely  a 
week  goes  over  that  I  have  not  either  poi- 
soned a  sister  or  had  a  shot  at  the  qneen. 
It  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  Russian  bath,  in 
which  the  luxury  consists  in  tlie  exagger- 
ated alternative  Isetween  being  scalded  first 
and  rolled  in  the  snow  afterwards.  It  was 
in  this  figurative  snow  I  was  now  disport- 
ing myself,  pleasantly  and  refreshingly,  and 
yet  remorse,  like  a  sturdy  dun,  stood  at  my 
gate,  and  refused  to  go  away. 

Had  I,  indeed,  treated  her  harshly  ?  had 
I  rejected  the  offer  of  her  young  and  inno- 
cent heart  ?  Very  j^uzzling  and  embarrass- 
ing question  this,  and  especially  to  a  man 
who  had  nothing  of  the  coxcomb  in  his 
nature,  none  of  that  prompting  of  self-love 
that  would  suggest  a  vain  reply.  I  felt  that 
it  was  very  natural  she  should  have  been 
struck  by  the  attractive  features  of  my 
character,  but  I  felt  this  without  a  particle 
of  conceit.  I  even  experienced  a  sense  of 
sorrow  as  I  thought  over  it,  just  as  a  con- 
scientious siren  might  have  regretted  that 
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nature  had  endowed  her  witli  such  a  charm- 
ing voice;  and  this  duty — for  it  was  a  duty 
— discharged,  I  bethought  me  of  my  own 
future.  I  had  a  mission,  which  was  to  see 
Kate  Herbert  and  give  her  Miss  Crofton's 
letter.  In  doing  so,  I  must  needs  throw  off 
all  disguises  and  mockeries,  and  be  Potts, 
the  very  creature  she  sneered  at,  the  man 
whose  mere  name  was  enough  to  suggest  a 
vulgar  life  and  a  snob's  nature!  No  matter 
what  misery  it  may  give,  I  will  do  it  man- 
fully. She  may  never  appreciate' — the 
world  at  large  may  never  appreciate — what 
noble  motives  were  hidden  beneath  these 
assumed  natures,  mere  costumes  as  they 
were,  to  im])art  more  vigor  and  persuasive- 
ness to  sentiments  which,  uttei"ed  in  the 
undress  of  Potts,  Avould  bave  carried  no 
convictions  v/ith  them.  Play  Macbeth  in  a 
paletot,  perform  Othello  in  "pegtops,"  and 
see  what  effect  you  will  produce!  Well,  my 
pretended  station  and  rank  Avere  the  mere 
grades  and  properties  that  gave  force  to  my 
opinions.  And  now  to  relinquish  these, 
and  be  the  actor,  in  the  garish  light  of  the 
noondav,  and  a  shabbv-genteel  coat  and 
hat!  "I  will  do  it,"  muttered  I,  "I  will 
do  it,  but  the  suffering  will  be  intense  ! " 
When  the  prisoner  sentenced  to  a  long  cap- 
tivity is  no  more  addressed  by  his  name, 
but  simply  called  No.  18  or  43,  it  is  said 
that  the  shock  seems  to  kill  the  sense  of 
identity  with  him,  and  that  nothing  more 
tends  to  that  stolid  air  of  indifference,  that 
hopeless  inactivity  of  feature,  so  character- 
istic of  a  prison  life  ;  in  the  very  same  way 
am  I  affected  when  limited  to  my  Potts 
nature,  and  condemned  to  confine  myself 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  that  one  small 
identity.  From  what  Prince  Max  had  said  at 
the  table  dlwte  at  Bregenz,  it  was  clear  that 
Mrs.  Keats  had  already  learned  I  was  not 
the  young  prince  of  the  House  of  Orleans; 
but,  in  being  disabused  of  one  error,  she 
seemed  to  have  fallen  into  another,  and  it 
behoved  me  to  explain  that  I  v;as  not  a  rope- 
dancer  or  a  mountebank.  'SShe,  too,  shall 
know  me  in  my  Potts  nature," said  I;  "she 
also  shall  recognize  me  in  the  '  majesty  of 
myself.'"  I  was  not  veryisure  of  what  that 
was,  but  found  it  in  Hegel. 

And  when  I  have  comjileted  this  task,  I 
will  throw  myself  like  a  waif  upon  the 
waters  of  life.  I  will  be  that  which  the 
moment  or  the  event  shall  make  me — 
neither  trammeled  by  the  past  nor  awed 
by  the  future.  I  will  take  the  world  as  the 
drama  of  a  day.  Were  men  to  do  this, 
what  breadth  and  generosity  would  it  im- 
part to  them  !  It  is  in  self-seeking  and 
advancement  that  we  narrow  our  faculties 
and  im})rison  our  natures.     A  man  fancies 
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he  owns  a  palace  and  a  demesne,  but  it  is 
the  ])ahice  that  owns  him,  obliges  bini  to 
maintain  a  certain  state,  live  in  a  certain 
style,  surrounded  ^Vith  certain  observances, 
not  one  of  which  may  bo  perha])S  native  to 
him.  It  is  the  ])oor  man,  who  comes  to 
visit  and  gaze  on  his  sjjlendors,  who  really 
enjoys  them  ;  he  sees  them  without  one 
detracting  influence — not  to  say  that  in  liis 
heart  are  no  corroding  jealousies  of  some 
other  rich  man,  Avho  has  a  finer  Claude,  or 
a  graader  Rubens.  Instead,  besides,  of 
owning  one  palace  and  one  garden,  it  is  the 
universe  he  owns  :  the  vast  savanna  is  his 
race-ground  ;  the  Niagara  his  private  cas- 


cade. 

My  heart 
fancies,  and 
road.     Now 


bounded  with  these  buoyant 
I  stepped  out  briskly  on  my 
that  I  had  made  this  vow  of 
poverty  to  myself,  I  felt  very  light-hearted 
and  gay.  So  long  as  a  man  is  struggling 
for  place  and  pre-eminence  in  life,  how  can 
he  be  generous,  how  even  gracious  ?  ''Thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  ox,"  says 
the  commandment,  but  surely  it  must  have 
been  your  neighbor's  before  it  was  yours, 
and,  if  you  have  striven  for  it,  it  is  likely 
that  you  have  coveted  it.  Now,  I  will  covet 
nothing — positively  nothing — and  I  will  sec 
if  in  this  noble  spirit  there  will  not  be  a 
reward  proportionately  ample  and  splendid. 
My  road  led  through  that  wild  and  some- 
what dreary  valley  by  which  the  Upper 
Rhine  descends,  fed  by  many  an  Alpine 
stream  and  torrent,  to  reach  the  fertile 
plains  of  Germany,  It  was  a  desolate  ex- 
panse of  shingle,  with  here  and  there  little 
patches  of  oak  scrub,  or,  at  rare  intervals, 
small  enclosures  of  tillage  ;  though  how 
tilled,  or  for  whom,  it  was  liard  to  say,  since 
not  a  trace  of  inhabitant  could  be  seen,  far 
or  wide.  Deep  fissures,  the  course  of  many 
a  mountain  stream,  cut  the  road  at'place^ 
and  through  these  the  foot-traveler  had  to 
pass  on  stepping-stones  ;  while  wheel  car- 
riages, descending  into  the  chaos  of  rocks 
and  stones,  fared  even  worse,  and  incurred 
serious  peril  to  spring  and  axle  in  the  pas- 
sage. On  the  mountain-sides,  indeed,  some 
chalets  were  to  be  seen,  very  high  up,  and 
scarcely  accessible,  but  ever  surrounded  with 
little  tracts  of  greener  verdure  and  more 
varied  foliage.  From  these  heights,  too,  I 
could  hear  the  melodious  ring  of  the  bells 
worn  by  the  cattle — sure  signs  of  peasant 
comfort.  "  Might  not  a  man  find  a  life  of 
simple  cares  and  few  sorrows  up  yonder  ?" 
asked  I,  as  I  gazed  upward.  While  I  con- 
tinued to  look,  the  great  floating  clouds 
that  soared  on  Itie  mountain-tops  began  to 
mass  and  to  mingle  together,  thickening 
and  darkening  at  every  moment,  and  then. 


as  though  overweighted,  slowly  to  descend, 
shutting  out  chalet  and  shady  copse  and 
crag,  as  they  fell,  on  their  way  to  the  plain 
beneath.  It  was  a  grievous  change  from 
the  bright  picture  a  few  moments  back,  and 
not  the  less  disheartening,  that  the  heavily 
charged  mist  now  melted  into  rain, that  soon 
fell  in  torrents.  With  not  a  rock  nor  a  shrub 
to  shelter  under,  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
trudge  onward  to  the  nearest  village,  wher- 
ever that  might  be.  How  speedily  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  real  will  chiise  away 
the  fictitious  and  the  imaginary  !  No  more 
dreams  nor  fancies  now,  as  wet  and  soaked 
I  plodded  on,  my  knapsack  seeming  double 
its  true  weight,  and  my  stick  appearing  to 
take  root  each  time  it  struck  the  ground. 
The  fog,  too,  was  so  dense  that  I  was  forced 
to  feel  my  way  as  I  went.  The  dull  roar 
of  the  Rhine  was  the  only  sound  for  a  long 
time  ;  but  this  at  length  became  broken  by 
the  crashing  noise  of  timber  carried  down 
by  the  torrents,  and  the  louder  din  of  the 
torrents  themselves  as  they  came  tumbling 
down  the  mountain.  I  would  have  retraced 
my  steps  to  Bregenz,  but  that  I  knew  the 
places  I  had  passed  clryshod  in  the  morning 
would  by  this  time  have  become  impassable 
rivers.  My  situation  was  a  dreary  one,  and 
not  without  peril,  since  there  was  no  saying 
when  or  Avhere  a  mountain  cataract  might 
not  burst  its  way  down  the  cliffs  and  sweep 
clean  across  the  road  towards  the  Rhine. 

Had  there  been  one  spot  to  ofier  shelter, 
even  the  poorest  and  meanest,  I  would 
gladly  have  taken  it,  and  made  up  my  mind 
to  await  better  weather  ;  but  there  was  not 
a  bank,  nor  even  a  bush,  to  cower  under, 
and  I  was  forced  to  trudge  on.  It  seemed 
to  me  at  last  that  I  must  have  Leen  walking 
many  hours  ;  but  having  no  watch,  and 
being  surrounded  v/ith  impenetrable  fog,  I 
could  make  no  guess  of  the  time,  when  at 
length  a  louder  and  deeper  sound  appeared 
to  fill  the  air,  and  make  the  very  mist  vi- 
brate with  its  din.  The  surging  sound  of 
^  great  volume  of  water,  sweeping  along 
through  rocks  and  fallen  trees,  apprised  me 
that  I  was  nearing  a  torrent ;  while  the  road 
itself,  covered  with  some  inches  of  water, 
showed  that  the  stream  had  already  risen 
above  its  embankments.  There  was  real 
daiTger  in  this  ;  light  carriages — the  great 
lumbering  diligence  itself — had  been  known 
to  be  carried  away  by  these  suddenly  swollen 
streams,  and  I  began  seriously  to  fear  dis- 
aster. Wading  cautiously  onward,  I  reached 
what  I  judged  to  be  the  edge  of  the  torrent, 
and  felt  with  my  stick  that  the  water  was 
here  borne  madly  onward,  and  at  consider- 
able deptii.  Though  through  the  fog  I 
could  make  out  the  opposite  bank,  and  see 
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tliat  the  stream  was  not  a  wide  one,  I 
plainly  perceived  that  the  current  was  far 
too  powerful  for  me  to  breast  without  as- 
sistance, and  that  no  single  passenger  could 
attempt  it  with  safety.  I  may  have  stood 
half  an  hour  thus,  with  the  muddy  stream 
surging  over  my  ankles,  for  I  was  stunned 
and  stupefied  by  the  danger,  when  I  thought 
I  saw  through  the  mist  two  gigantic  figures 
looming  f^^hrough  the  fog,  on  Ihe  opposite 
bank.  Wlien  and  how  they  had  come  there, 
I  knew  not,  if  they  were  indeed  there,  and 
if  these  figures  were  not  mere  specters  of 
my  imagination.  It  was  not  till  having 
closed  my  eyes,  and  opening  them  again,  I 
beheld  the  same  objects,  that  I  could  fully 
assure  myself  of  their  reality. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

I   AM   DRAGGED   AS   A   PRISONER  TO   FELDKIRCH. 

The  two  great  figures  I  had  seen  loom- 
ing tliroiigh  the  fog  while  standing  in  the 
stream,  I  at  last  made  out  to  be  two  liorse- 
men,  who  seemed  in  search  of  some  safe 
forduble  part  of  the  stream  to  cross  over. 
Their  apparent  caution  was  a  lesson  by 
which  I  determined  to  profit,  and  I  stood 
a  patient  observer  of  .their  proceedings. 
At  times  I  could  catcli  their  voices,  but 
without  distinguishing  what  they  said,  and 
suddenly  I  heard  a  plunge,  and  saw  that 
one  had  dashed. boldly  into  the  flood,  and 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  other.  If  the 
stream  did  not  reach  to  their  knees,  as  they 
sat,  it  was  yet  so  powerful  that  it  tested 
all  the  strength  of  the  horses  and  all  the 
skill  of  the  riders  to  stem  it;  and  as  the 
water  splashed  and  surged,  and  as  the  ani- 
mals plunged  and  struggled,  I  scarcely 
knew  whether  tliey  were  fated  to  reach  the 
bank,  or  be  carried  down  in  the  current. 
As  they  gained  about  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  I  saw  that  they  wei'e  mounted  gen- 
darmes, heavy  men  with  heavy  equipments, 
favorable  enough  to  stem  the  tide,  but 
hopelessly  incapable  to  save  themselves  if 
overturned.  "Go  back  —  hold  in — go 
back!  the  water  is  far  deeper  here!"  I 
cried  out  at  the  top  of  my  voice;  but  either 
not  hearing,  or  not  heeding  my  warning, 
on  they  came,  and,  as  I  spoke,  one  plunged 
forward,  and  went  headlong  down  under 
the  water,  but,  rising  immediately,  his 
horse  struck  boldly  out,  and,  after  a  few 
struggles,  gained  the  bank.  'J'he  other, 
more  fortunate,  had  headed  up  tlie  stream, 
and  reached  the  shore  without  ditficulty. 

With  the  natural  prompting  of   a  man 


towards  those  who  had  just  overcome  a 
great  peril,  I  hastened  to  say  how  glad  I 
felt  at  their  safety,  and  from  what  intense 
fear  their  landing  had  rescued  me;  when 
one,  a  corporal,  as  his  cufF  besi^oke,  mut- 
tered a  coarse  exclamation  of  impatience, 
and  something  like  a  malediction  on  the 
service  that  exposed  men  to  such  hazards, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  other  dashed 
boldly  up  the  bank,  and  with  a  bound 
])laced  his  horse  at  my  side,  as  though  to 
cut  off  my  retreat. 

"Who  are  you?"  cried  the  corporal  to 
me,  in  a  stern  voice. 

"A  traveler,"  said  I,  trying  to  look  ma- 
jestic and  indignant. 

"So  I  see;  and  of  what  nation?" 

"Of  that  nation  which  no  man  insults 
with  impunitv." 

"  Russia  ? '' 

"  No;  certainlv  not — England." 

"Whence  froni  last  ?" 

"  From  Bi'egenz." 

"And  from  Constance  by  Lindau?" 
asked  he  quickly,  as  he  read  from  a  slip  of 
paper  he  had  just  drawn  from  his  belt. 

I  assented,  but  not  without  certain  mis- 
givings, as  I  saw  so  much  was  known  as  to 
my  movements. 

"  Xow  for  your  passport.  Let  me  see 
it,"  said  the  corporal  again.  "  Just  so," 
said  he,  folding  it  up.  "Traveling  on 
foot,  and  marked  'suspected.'" 

Though  he  muttered  these  words  to  his 
companion,  I  perceived  that  he  cared  very 
little  for  my  having  overheard  them. 

"  Suspected  of  what,  or  by  whom  ?" 
asked  I,  angrily. 

Instead  of  paying  any  attention  to  my 
question,  the  two  men  now  conversed 
together  in  a  low  tone  and  confidentially. 

"Come,"  said  I,  with  an  assumed  bold-, 
ness,  ''  if  you  have  quite  done  with  that 
passport  of  mine,  give  it  to  me,  and  let  me 
pursue  my  journey." 

So  eager  were  they  in  their  own  con- 
verse, that  this  speech,  too,  was  unheeded  ; 
and  now,  grown  rasher  by  impunity  and 
impatience,  I  stepped  stoutly  forward  and 
attempted  to  take  the  passport  from  the 
soldier's  hand. 

"  Sturm  und  Gewitter  !"  swore  out  the 
fellow,  while  he  struck  me  sharply  on  the 
wrist,  "  do  yoTi  mean  to  try  force  with  us  ?  " 
And  the  oth(>r  drew  his  saber,  and  flourish- 
ing it  over  his  head,  held  the  point  of  it 
within  a  few  inches  of  my  chest. 

I  cannot  imagine  whence  came  the  cour- 
age that  now  filled  my  heart,  for  I  know  I 
am  not  naturally  lu'ave,  but  I  felt  for  an 
instant  that  I  could  have  stormed  a  breach; 
and,  with  an  insulting  laugh,  I  said  :  "  Oh^, 
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alleged 


of  course,  cut  me  down.  I  am  unarmed 
and  defenseless.  It  is  an  admirable 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  Austrian 
chiv-alrv." 

'•  BeV'ni  Henker  !  Ifs  very  hard  not  to 
slice  ofli  his  ear,"  said  the  soldier,  seeming 
to  ask  leave  for  this  act  of  valor. 

"  Get  out  3^our  cords,"  said  the  corporal; 
''we're  losing  too  much  time  here." 

"Am  I  a  prisoner  then  ?"  asked  I,  in 
some  trepidation. 

"I  suspect  you  are,  and  likely  to  be  for 
some  time  to  come,"  was  the  gruff  answer 

'•'On    what    charge — what     is 
against  mo  ?"  cried  I,  ])assionately 

•'  What  has  sent  a  better-looking  fellow 
to  Spielberg,"  was  tho  haughty  rejoinder. 

"  If  I  am  your  prisoner,"  said  I  haughtily 
— "  and  I  warn  you  at  once  of  your  peril  in 
daring  to  arrest  a  British  subject  traveling 
peacefully — you  are  not  going  to  tie  my 
hands  !  "  You  are  not  going  to  treat  me  as 
a  felon  ?"  I  screamed  out  those  words  in  a 
voice  of  wildest  passion,  as  the  soldier,  who 
had  dismounted  for  the  purpose,  was  now 
proceeding  to  tie  my  wrists  together  with  a 
stout  cord,  and  in  a  manner  that  displayed 
very  little  concern  for  the  pain  he  occa- 
sioned me. 

As  escape  Avas  totally  out  of  the  question 
I  threw  myself  upon  the  last  resource  of  the 
injured.  I  fell  back  upon  eloquence.  I 
really  wish  I  could  rememljer  even  faintly 
the  outline  of  my  discourse ;  for,  though 
not  by  any  means  a  fluent  German,  the 
indignation  that  makes  men  poets  converted 
me  into  a  great  master  of  prose,  and  I  told 
them  a  vast  number  of  curious,  but  not 
complimentary,  traits  of  the  land  they 
belonged  to.  I  gave,  too,  a  rapid  historical 
sketch  of  their  campaigns  against  the 
French,  showing  how  they  were  always 
beaten,  the  only  novelty  being  whether  they 
ran  away  or  capitulated.  I  reminded  them 
that  the  victory  over  me  would  resound 
through  Europe,  being  the  only  successful 
achievement  of  their  arms  for  the  last  half 
century.  I  exj^ressed  a  fervent  hope  that 
the  corporal  would  be  decorated  with  the 
"Maria  Tiieresa,"  and  his  companion 
obtain  the  "valor  medal,"  for  what  they  had 
done.  Pensions,  I  hinted,  were  difficult  in 
the  present  state  of  their  finances,  but  rank 
and  honor  certainly  ought  to  await  them. 
I  don't  know  at  what  exact  period  of  my 
peroration  it  was  that  I  was  literally 
"pulled  up,"  each  of  the  horsemen  holding 
a  line  fastened  to  my  wrists,  and  giving  me 
a  drag  forward  that  nearly  carried  me  off 
my  feet,  and  flat  on  my  face.  I  stumbled, 
but  recovered  myself ;  and  noAV  saw  that, 
bound  as  I  was,  with  a  gendarme  on  each 


side  of  me,  it  required  all  the  activity  I 
could  muster,  to  keep  my  legs. 

Another  whispered  convevsation  here  took 
place  across  me,  and  I  thought  I  heard  the 
words  Bregenz  and  Feldkirch  interchanged, 
giving  me  to  surmise  that  they  were  dis- 
cussing to  which  place  they  should  repair. 
My  faint  h(jpe  of  returning  to  the  former 
town  was,  however,  soon  extinguished,  as 
the  corporal,  turning  to  me,  said  : 

"Our  orders  are  to  bring  you  alive  to 
headquarters.  We'll  do  our  best ;  but  if, 
in  crossing  these  torrents,  you  prefer  to  be 
drowned,  it's  no  fault  of  ours." 

"Do  you  mean  by  that,"  cried  I,  "that 
I  am  to  be  dragged  through  the  water  in 
this  fashion  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  you  are  to  come  along  as 
best  you  may." 

"  it  is  all  worthy  of  you,  quite  worthy  !" 
screamed  I,  in  a  voice  of  wildest  rage. 
"You  reserve  all  your  bravery  for  those 
who  cannot  resist  you — and  you  are  right, 
for  they  arc  your  only  successes.  The 
Turks  beat  you  " — here  they  chucked  me 
close  up,  and  dashed  into  the  stream. 
"  The  Prussians  beat  you!  "  I  was  now  up 
to  my  w^iist  in  water.  "  The  Swiss  beat 
you!"  Down  I  went  over  head  and 
ears.  "  The  French  always — thrashed  you  " 
— down  again — "  at  Elm — Auster — litz — 
Aspern  " — nearly  suffocated,  I  yelled  out, 
"  Wagram  !" — and  down  I  went,  never  to 
know  any  further  consciousness  till  I  felt 
myself  lying  on  the  soaked  and  muddy 
road,  and  heard  a  gruff  voice  saying  : 
■'  Come  along — we  don't  intend  to  pass  the 
night  here  !" 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE    ACT     OF     ACCUSATION. 

Benumbed,  bedraggled,  and  bewildered, 
I  entered  Feldkirch  late  at  night,  my  wrists 
cut  with  the  cords,  my  clothes  torn  by 
frequent  falls,  my  limbs  aching  with  bruises, 
and  my  wet  rags  chafing  my  skin.  No 
wonder  was  it  that  I  was  at  once  consigned 
from  the  charge  of  a  gaolei-  to  the-  care  of  a 
doctor,  and  ere  the  day  broke  I  was  in  a 
raging  fev.er. 

I  would  not.  if  I  could,  preserve  any 
memory  of  that  grievous  interval.  Happily 
for  me,'  no  clear  ti'aces  remain  on  my  mind 
— pangs  of  suffering  are  so  mingled  with 
little  details  of  the  locality,  faces,  words, 
ludicrous  images  of  a  wandering  intel- 
lect, long  hours  of  silent  brooding,  sound 
of  churcii  bells  and  such  other  tokens  as 
cross  the  lives  of  busy  men  in  the  daily  v/alk 
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of  life — all  came  and  went  within  my  brain, 
and  still  I  lay  there  in  fever. 

In  my  first  return  of  conseiousness,  I  per- 
ceived I  was  the  sole  occupant  of  a  long 
arched  gallery,  with  a  number  of  beds  ar- 
ranged along  each  side  of  it.  In  tlieir  uni- 
form simplicity,  and  the  severe  air  of  the 
few  articles  of  furniture,  myold  experiences 
at  once  recalled  the  hospital;  not  that  I 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  without  much 
labor  and  a  considerable  mental  effort.  It 
was  a  short  journey,  to  be  sure,  but  I  was 
walking  with  sprained  ankles.  It  was, 
however,  a  great  joy  and  a  great  triumph  to 
me  to  accomplish  even  this  much.  It  was 
the  recognition  to  myself  that  I  was  once 
more  on  the  road  to  health,  and  again  to 
feel  the  sympathies  that  make  a  brother- 
hood of  this  life  of  ours;  and  so  happy  was 
I  with  the  prospect,  that  when  I  went  to 
sleep  at  night  my  last  thought  was  of  the 
pleasure  tliat  morning  v/ould  bring  me. 
And  I  was  not  disappointed;  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  and  several  more  that  fol- 
lowed, were  all  passed  in  a  calm  and  tran- 
quil enjoyment.  Looking  back  upon  this 
period,  I  have  often  been  disposed  to  imag- 
ine that  when  we  lie  in  the  convalescence 
that  follows  some  severe  illness,  with  no 
demands  upon  our  bodily  strength,  no  call 
made  upon  our  muscular  energies,  the  very 
activity  of  digestion  not  evoked,  as  our 
nourishment  is  of  the  simplest  and  lightest, 
our  brani  must  of  necessity  exercise  its 
functions  more  freely,  untrammeled  by 
passing  cares  or  the  worries  incident  to  daily 
life,  and  that  at  such  times  our  intellect 
has  probably  a  more  uncontested  action 
than  at  any  other  period  of  our  existence. 
I  do  not  want  to  joursue  my  theory,  or  en- 
deavor to  sustain  it;  my  reader  has  here 
enough  to  induce  him  to  join  his  experience 
to  my  own,  or  reject  the  notion  altogether. 

I  lay  thus,  not  impatiently,  for  above  a 
fortnight.  I  regained  strength  very  slowly; 
the  least  effort  or  exertion  was  sure  to  over- 
come me.  But  I  wished  for  none;  and,  as 
I  lay  there,  gazing  for  whole  days  long  at 
a  great  coat-of-arms  over  the  end  of  the 
gallery,  where  a  huge  double-headed  eagle 
seemed  to  me  screaming  in  the  agony  of 
strangulation,  but  yefc  never  to  be  choked 
outriglit,  I  reveled  in  many  a  strange  ram- 
bling as  to  the  fate  of  the  land  of  which  it 
was  the  emblem  and  the  shield.  Doubtless 
some  remnant  of  my  passionate  assault  on 
Austria  lingered  in  my  brain,  and  gave  this 
turn  to  its  operations. 

My  nurse  was  one  of  that  sisterhood 
whose  charities  call  down  many  a  blessing 
on  the  Church  that  organizes  their  benevo- 
lences.    She  was  what  is  called  a  "  graue 


Schwester; "  and  of  a  truth  she  seemed  the 
incarnation  of  greyness.  It  was  not  her 
dress  alone,  but  her  face  and  hands,  her 
noiseless  gait,  her  undemonstrative  stare, 
her  half-husky  whisper,  and  her  monoto- 
nous ways,  had  all  a.  sort  of  pervading  grey- 
ness that  enveloped  her,  just  as  a  cloud- 
mist  wraps  a  landscape.  There  was,  be- 
sides, a  kind  of  fog-like  indistinctness  in 
her  few  and  muttered  words  that  made  a 
fitting  atmosphere  of  drowsy  uniformity 
for  the  sick-room. 

Her  first  care,  on  my  recovery,  was  to 
supply  me  with  a  number  of  little  religious 
books — lives  of  saints  and  martyrs,  accounts 
of  miracles,  and'narratives  of  holy  pilgrim- 
ages— and  I  devoured  them  with  all  the 
zest  of  a  devotee.  They  seemed  to  supply 
the  very  excitement  my  mind  craved  for, 
and  the  good  soul  little  suspected  how 
much  more  she  was  ministering  to  a  love 
for  the  marvelous  than  to  a  spirit  of  piety. 
In  the  "■  Flowers  of  St.  Francis,"  for  in- 
stance, I  found  an  adventure-seeker  after 
my  own  heart.  To  be  sure,  his  search  was 
after  sinners  in  need  of  a  helping  hand  to 
rescue  them  ;  but,  as  his  contests  with 
Satan  were  described  as  stand-up  encount- 
ers, with  very  hard  knocks  on  each  side, 
they  were  just  as  exciting  combats  to  read 
of  as  any  I  had  ever  perused  in  stories  of 
chivalry. 

Mistaking  my  zest  for  these  readings  for 
something  far  more  praiseworthy,  "  the 
grey  sister  "  enjoined  me  very  seriously  to 
turn  from  the  evil  advisers  I  had  formerly 
consorted  with,  and  frequent  the  society  of 
better-minded  and  wiser  men.  Out  of 
these  counsels,  dark  and  dim  at  first,  but 
gradually  growing  clearer,  I  learned  that  I 
was  regarded  as  a  member  of  some  terrible 
secret  society,  banded  together  for  the 
direst  and  blackest  of  objects:  the  subver- 
sion of  thrones,  overthrow  of  dynasties, 
and  assassination  of  sovereigns  being  all 
labors  of  love  to  us.  She  had  a  full  cata- 
logue of  my  colleagues,  from  Sand,  Avho 
killed  Kotzebue,  to  Orsini,  and  seemed 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  I  was  a  very 
advanced  member  of  the  order.  It  was 
only  after  a  long  time,  and  with  great  ad- 
dress on  my  part,  that  I  obtained  these 
revelations  from  her  ;  and  she  owned  that 
nothing  but  witnessing  how  the  holy  studies 
had  influenced  me  would  ever  have  induced 
her  to  make  these  avowals.  As  my  conva- 
lescence progressed,  and  I  was  able  to  sit 
up  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  day,  she  told 
me  that  I  might  very  soon  expect  a  visit 
from  the  Staats  Procurator,  a  kind  of  dis- 
trict attorney-general,  to  examine  me.  So 
little  able  was  I  to  carry  my  mind  back  to 
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the  bygone  events  of  my  life,  that  I  lieard 
this  as  a  sort  of  vague  liope  that  the  inquiry 
would  strike  out  some  clue  by  which  I 
could  connect  myself  with  the  past,  for  I 
v/as  sorely  j)uzzled  to  learn  what  and  who 
I  had  been  before  I  came  there.  Was  I  a 
prosecutor,  or  was  I  a  ])risoner  ?  I«Jever 
was  a  knotty  point  more  patiently  n- 
vestigated,  but,  alas  !  most  hopelessly. 
The  intense  interest  of  the  inquiry, 
howevor,  served  totally  to  withdraw  me 
from  my  previous  readings,  and  "  the  grey 
sister  "  v,-as  shocked  to  see  the  mark  in  my 
book  remain  for  days  long  unclianged. 
She  took  courage  at  lengtli  to  address  me 
on  the  subject,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
ask  if  Satan  liimself  had  not  taken  occa- 
sional opportunity  of  her  absence  to  come 
and  sit  beside  my  bed?  I  eagerly  caught 
at  the  suggestion,  and  said  it  was  as  she 
suspected:  that  he  never  gave  me  a  mo- 
ment's peace,  now  torturing  mo  witli  men- 
aces, now  asking  for  explanations,  how  this 
could  be  reconciled  with  that,  and  why 
such  a  thing  should  not  have  prevented 
such  another? 

Instead  of  exjoressing  any  astonishment 
at  my  confession,  she  appeared  to  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  most  ordinary  incidents,  and 
referred  me  to  my  books,  and  especially  to 
St.  Francis,  to  see  that  these  Avere  usual 
and  every-day  snares  in  use.  She  went 
further,  and  in  her  zeal  actually  showed  a 
sort  of  contempt  for  the  evil  one  m  his  in- 
tellectual capacity  that  startled  me  ;  show- 
ing how  St.  Jude  always  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  that  he  was  a  mere  child  when 
opposed  by  the  craft  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Pavia. 

"  It  is  the  truth,"  said  she,  "  always  con- 
quers him.  Whenever,  by  any  chance,  he 
can  catch  you  concealing  or  evading,  trying 
to  make  out  reasons  that  are  inconsistent, 
or  affecting  intentions  that  you  had  not, 
then  he  is  your  master. " 

There  was  such  an  air  of  matter-of-fact 
about  all  she  said,  that  when — our  first  con- 
versation on  this  tlieme  over — she  left  the 
room,  a  cold  sweat  broke  over  me  at  the 
thought  that  my  next  visitor  would  be  the 
"  Lebendige  Satan  "  himself. 

It  had  come  to  this,  that  I  had  furnished 
my  own  mind  with  such  a  subject  of  ter- 
ror that  I  could  not  endure  to  be  alone,  and 
lay  there  trembling  at  every  noise,  and 
shrinking  at  every  shadow  that  crossed  the 
floor.  Many  and  many. times,  as  tlie  dupe 
of  my  own  deceivings,  did  I  find  myself 
talking  aloud  in  self-defense,  averring  that 
I  wanted  to  be  good,  and  honest,  and  faith- 
ful, and  that  whenever  I 'lapsed  from  the 
right  path,   it  was  in  moments  of  erring 


reason,  sure  to  be  followed  after  by  sincere 
repentance. 

It  was  after  an  access  of  this  kind  "  the 
grey  sister  "  found  me  one  morning,  bathed 
in  cold  perspiration,  my  eyes  fixed,  my  lips 
livid,  and  my  fingers  fast  knotted  together. 

"I  see,"  said  she,  "he  has  given  you  a 
severe  turn  of  it  to-day.  What  was  the 
temptation  ?" 

For  a  long  while  I  refused  to  answer  ;  I 
was  weak  as  well  as  irritable,  and  I  desired 
peace,  but  she  persisted  and  pressed  hard  to 
know  what  subject  we  had  been  discussing 
together. 

"I'll  tell  you  then,"  said  I  fierce!}',  for  a 
sudden  thought,  prompted  perhaps  by  a 
sense  of  anger,  flashed  across  me  :  "he  has 
just  told  me  that  you  are  his  sister." 

She  screamed  out  wildly,  and  rushing  to 
the  end  of  the  gallery,  threw  herself  at  the 
foot  of  a  little  altar. 

Satisfied  with  my  vengeance,  I  lay  back, 
and  said  no  more.  I  may  have  dropped 
into  a  half-slumber  afterwards,  for  I  re- 
member nothing  till,  just  as  evening 
began  to  fall,  one  of  the  sei'vants  came 
up  and  placed  a  table  and  two  chairs 
beside  my  bed,  with  writing  materials  and 
a  large  book,  and  shortly  after,  two  men 
dressed  in  black,  and  with  square  black  caps 
on  their  heads,  took  their  places  at  the  table, 
and  conversed  together  in  low  whispers. 

Resolving  to  treat  them  with  a  show  of 
complete  indifference,  I  turned  away  and 
jjretended  to  go  to  sleep. 

"TheHcrr  Staats  Procurator  Schlassel 
has  come  to  read  the  act  of  accusation," 
said  the  shorter  man,  who  seemed  a  sub- 
ordinate ;  "  take  care  that  you  pay  proper 
respect  to  the  law  and  the  authorities." 

"Let  him  read  away,"  said  I,  with  a 
wave  of  my  hand,  "  I  will  listen." 

In  a  low  sing-song,  dreary  tone,  he  began 
to  recite  the  titles  and  dignities  of  the  em- 
peror. I  listened  for  a  while,  but  as  he  got 
down  to  the  Banat  and  Herzegovine,  sleep 
overcame  me,  and  I  dozed  away,  waking  up 
to  hear  him  detailing  what  seemed  his  own 
greatness,  how  he  was  "  Ober "  this,  and 
"Unter"  that,  till  I  fairly  lost  myself  in 
the  maze  of  his  descrii^tion.  Judging  from 
the  monotonous,  business-like  persistence 
of  his  manner,  that  he  had  a  long  road  be- 
fore him,  I  wrapped  myself  comfortably  in 
the  bedclothes,  closed  my  eyes,  and  soon 
slept. 

There  were  two  candles  burning  on  the 
table  when  I  next  opened  my  eyes,  and  my 
friend  the  procurator  was  reading  away  as 
before.  I  tried  to  interest  myself  for  a  sec- 
ond or  two  ;  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  endeav- 
ored to  be  wakeful  ;  but  I  could  not,  and 
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was  fast  settling  clown  into  my  former  state, 
when  certain  words  struck  on  my  ear  and 
aroused  me  : 

'•  The  well-born  Herr  von  Riggos  further 

denounces  the  prisoner  Harpar " 

••Eead  that  again,"  cried  I,  aloud,  ''for 
I  cannot  clearly  follow  what  you  say." 

"  '  The  well-born  Herr  von  Kigges,'  "  re- 
peated he,  "  '  further  denounces  the  pris- 
oner Harpar  as  one  of  a  sect  banded  to- 
gether for  the  darkest  purposes  of  revolu- 
tion !' " 

"  Forgive  my  importunity,  Herr  Procu- 
curator,"  said  I,  in  my  most  insinuating 
tone,  "  but  in  compassion  for  the  weakness 
of  faculties  sorely  tried  by  fever,  will  you 
tell  me  wiio  is  Rigges  ?  " 

''  Who  is  Rigges  ?  Is  that  your  ques- 
tion ?  "  said  he,  slowly, 

"Yes,  sir  ;  that  was  my  question." 

He  turned  over  several  pages  of  his  volu- 
minous report,  and  proceeded  to  search  for 
the  passage  he  wanted. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  he,  at  last ;  and  he 
read  out  :  "  '  The  so-called  Rigges,  being 
a  well-born  and  not-the-less-f  rom-a-mercan- 
tile-object-engaging  pursuit  highly-placed 
and  much-honored  subject  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  England,  of  the  age  of  forty- 
two  years  and  eight  months,  unmarried, 
and  professing  the  Protestant  religion.'  Is 
that  sufficient  ?  " 

"  Quite  so ;  and  now,  will  you,  with 
equal  urbanity,  inform  me  who  is  Har- 
par?" 

"  Who  is  Harpar  ?  Who  is  Harpar  ?  You 
surely  do  not  ask  me  that  ?  " 

''I  do  ;  such  is  my  question." 

"  I  must  confess  that  you  surprise  me. 
You  ask  me  for  information  about  your- 
self ! " 

"  Oh,  indeed  1     So  that  I  am  Harpar  ?  " 

"You  can,  of  course,  deny  it.  AVe  are 
in  a  measure  prepared  for  that.  The  proofs 
of  your  identity  will  be,  however,  forth- 
coming ;  not  to  add,  that  it  v/ill  be  difficult 
to  disprove  the  offense." 

"  Ha,  the  otfense  !  Fm  really  curious 
about  that.  What  is  the  offense  with  which 
I  am  charged  ?  " 

"  WJiat  I  have  been  reading  these  two 
hours.  What  I  have  recited  with  all  the 
clearness,  brevity,  and  jierspicuity  that 
characterize  our  imperial  and  royal  legisla- 
tion, making  our  code  at  once  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  all  Europe." 

"I  am  sure  of  that.  But  what  have  I 
done  ?  " 

"With  wliat  for  a  dullness-charged  and 
much-beclouded  intellect  are  you  afflicted," 
cried  he,  •"  not  to  have  followed  the  greatly- 
by-circumstances-corroborated,  and   in-va- 


rious-ways-by-proofs-brought-home    narra- 
tive that  I  liave  already  read  out  !  " 

"  I  have  not  heard  one  word  of  it !  " 

"  AVhat  a  deplorable  and  all-the-more- 
thcrefore-hopeless  intelligence  is  yours  !  I 
will  begin  it  once  more."  And  with  a 
heavy  sigh  he  turned  over  the  first  pages  of 
his  manuscript. 

"Nay,  Herr  Procurator,"  interposed  I, 
hastily.  "  1  have  the  less  claim  to  exact 
this  sacrifice  on  your  part,  tliat,  even  when 
you  have  rendered  it,  it  will  be  all  fruitless 
and  unprofitable.  I  am  just  recovering 
from  a  severe  illness.  I  am,  as  you  have 
very  acutely  remarked,  a  man  of  veiy  nar- 
row and  limited  faculties  in  my  best  of  mo- 
ments, and  I  am  now  still  lower  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence.  Were  you  to  read  that 
lucid  document  till  we  were  both  grey- 
headed, it  would  leave  me  just  as  uninform- 
ed as  to  imputed  crime  as  I  now  am." 

"  I  perceive,"  said  he,  gravely.  Then, 
turning  to  his  clerk,  he  bade  him  write 
down,  "  '  And  the  so-called  Harpar,  having 
duly  lieard  and  with  decorously-lent  atten- 
tion listened  to  the  foregoing  act,  did  there- 
upon enter  his  plea  of  mental  incapacity  and 
derangement." 

"Nay,  Herr  Procurator,  I  would  simply 
record  that,  however  open  to  follow  some 
plain  narrative,  the  forms  and  subtleties  of 
a  legal  document  only  bewilder  me." 

"  What  for  an  ingeniously-worded  and 
with  -  artifice  -  cunningly  -  conceived  excuse 
have  we  here?"  exclaimed  he,  indignantly. 
"  Is  it  from  England,  with  her  seventeen 
hundred  and  odd  volumes  of  an  incomplete 
code,  that  the  imperial  and  royal  govern- 
ment is  to  learn  legislation?  You  are 
charged  with  offenses  that  are  known  to 
every  state  of  civilization:  highway  assault 
and  molestation — attack  witii  arms  and 
deadly  implements,  stimulated  by  base  and 
long-heretofore  and  with  bitterness-imag- 
ined plans  of  vengeance  on  your  country- 
man and  former  associate,  the  so-named 
Rigges.  From  him,  too,  proceeds  the  in- 
formation as  to  your  political  character-, 
and  the  ever-to-be  deplored  and  only-with- 
blood-cxpiated  error  of  repul)licanism  by 
wliich  you  are  actuated.  Tliis  brief,  but 
not-the-less-on-that-account  lucid  exposi- 
tion, it  is  my  duty  first  to  read  out,  and 
then  leave  with  you.  With  all  your  from- 
a-wrong-impulse-proceedingand  a-spirit-of- 
opposition-suggested  objections,  I  have  no 
wish  nor  duty  to  meddle.  The  benign  and 
ever  paternal  rule  under  which  we  live  gives, 
even  to  the  most-Avitli-accusation-surround- 
ed  and  with-strong-presumption-im})licated 
prisoner,  every  facility  of  defense.  Ha.- 
ing  read  and    matured    this    indictment, 
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you  will,    iiftcr  a  week,  make  choice  of  an 
advocate. " 

"  Am  I  to  be  confronted  with  iny  ac- 
cuser ?" 

"  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  indecent 
spectacle  of  insulting  attack  and  otfensive 
rejoinder  thus  suggested,  is  unknown  to 
the  administration  of  our  law." 

"  How,  then,  can  you  be  certain  that  I 
am  the  man  he  accuses  of  having  molested 
him  ?" 

''  You  are  not  here  to  assail,  nor  I  to 
defend,  the  with-agcs-consolidated  and  by- 
much -tact -accumulated  wisdom  of  our 
imperial  and  royal  code." 

''  Might  he  not  say,  when  he  saw  me,  '  I 
never  set  eyes  on  this  man  before  '  ?" 

He  turned  again  to  his  clerk,  and  dic- 
tated something  of  which  I  could  but  catch 
the  concluding  words  —  ''And  thereby 
imputing  perjury  to  the  so-called  Rigges." 

It  was  all  I  could  do  to  repress  an  out-  j 
burst  of  anger  at  this  unjustifiable  system 
of  inference,  but  I  did  restrain  myself,  and 
merely  said,  *'  I  impute  nothing,  Herr  j 
Procurator:  I  simply  suggest  a  possible  case, 
that  everything  suffered  by  Rigges  was  in- 
flicted by  some  other  than  I." 

"If  you  had  accomplices,  name  them," 
said  he,  solemnly. 

This  overcame  all  my  prudent  resolves. 
I  was  nowise  pi-epared  for  such  a  perversity 
of  misconception,  and,  losing  all  patience 
and  all  respect  for  his  authority,  I  burst 
out  into  a  most  intemperate  attack  on  Aus- 
tria, her  code,  her  system,  her  ignorant  in- 
difference to  all  European  enlightenment, 
her  bigoted  adherence  to  forms  either  un- 
meaning or  pernicious,  winding  up  all  with 
a  pleasant  prediction  that  in  a  few  short 
years  the  world  would  have  seen,  the  last  of 
this  stolid  and  unteachable  empire. 

Instead  of  deigning  a  reply,  he  merely 
bent  down  to  the  tabic,  and  I  saw  by  the 
movement  of  his  lips,  and  the  rapid  course^ 
of  the  clerk's  pen,  that  my  statement  was' 
being  reduced  to  writing. 

'■  When  you  have  completed  that,"  said 
I,  gravely,  "I  have  some  further  observa- 
tions to  record." 

"  In  a  moment — in  a  moment,"  patiently 
responded  the  i)rocurator;  '"'  we  have  only 
got  to  'the  besotted  stupidity  of  her  pre- 
tentious officials.'  " 

The  calm  quietude  of  his  manner,  as  he 
isaid  this,  threw  me  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
which  lasted  several  minutes. 

"  There,  there,"  said  I,  "  that  will  do;  I 
will  keep  the  remainder  of  my  remarks  for 
another  time  and  place." 

"  '  Reserving  to  himself,'  "  dictated  he, 
"  '  the  right  of  utterino-  still  more   bitter 


and  untruthful  comments  on  a  future  oc- 
casion.'" And  the  clerk  wmtf  the  words 
as  he  spoke  them. 

''■  You  will  sign  this  here,"  said  he,  i)re- 
senting  me  with  the  pen. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Herr  Procurator. 
I  will  not  lend  myself  to  any,  even  the  most 
ordinary,  form  of  your  stu})id  system." 

"  '  And  refuses  to  sign  the  foregoing.'  " 
dictated  he,  in  the  same  uimioved  voice. 
This  done,  he  arose,  and  proceded  to  draw 
on  his  gloves.  "  The  act  of  allegation  I 
now  commit  to  your  hands,"  said  he,  calmly, 
"  and  you  will  have  a  week  to  reflect  upon 
the  course  you  desire  to  adopt." 

"  One  question  before  you  go  :  Is  the 
person  called  Rigges  here  at  this  moment, 
and  can  I  see  him  ?  " 

He  consulted  for  a  few  seconds  with  his 
subordinate,  and  then  replied,  "  These 
questions,  we  are  of  o})inion,  are  irrelevant 
to  the  defense,  and  need  not  be  answered." 

"  I  only  ask  you  as  a  favor,  Herr  Procu- 
rator," said  I. 

"  The  law  recognizes  no  favors  nor  ac- 
cepts courtesies." 

"  Does  it  also  reject  common  sense  ?  Is 
it  deaf  to  all  intelligence? — is  it  indifferent 
to  every  ajjpeal  to  reason  ? — is  it  dead 
to " 

But  he  would  not  wait  for  more,  and, 
having  saluted  me  thrice  profoundly,  re- 
tired from  the  gallery,  and  left  me  alone 
with  my  indignation. 

The  great  pile  of  paper  still  lay  on  the 
table  next  me,  and,  in  my  anger,  I  hurled 
it  from   me  to  the   middle  of  the  room, 
venting  I  know  not  what  passionate  wrath 
at  the  same  time  on  everything  Gorman. 
"This  the  land  of  primitive  simplicity  and 
patriarchal    virtues,    forsooth  !      This   the 
country  of  elevated  tastes  and  generous  in- 
stincts!    Why,  it  is  all  bureau  and  bar- 
rack !"     I  went   on  for  a  long  time  in  this 
j  stran:i,  and  I   felt  the  better  for  it.     The 
operative  surgeons  tell  us  that  no  men  re- 
j  cover  so  certainly  or  so  speedily  after  great 
I  operations  as  the  fellows  who  scream  out 
and  make   a  ten'ible   uproar.      It  is  your 
I  patient,  self-controling  creature  who  sinks 
j  under  the  suffering  he   will  not  confess  ; 
!  and  I  am  confident  that   it  is  a  wise  prac- 
tice to  blow  off  the  steam  of  one's  indigna- 
I  tion,  and  say  all  the  most  bitter  things  one 
1  can  think  of   in  moments  of  disappoint- 
I  ment,  and,  so  to  say,  prepare  the  chambers 
1  of  your  mind  for  the  reception  of  better 
conijiany. 

After  a  while   I  got   up,    gathered  the 

papers    together,    and    prepared    to    read 

them.      Legal  amplifications  and  circum- 

,  locutions  are  of  all  lands  and  peoples  ;  but 
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for  the  triumph  of  tliis  diifusivoness  com- 
mend me  to  the  Germans.  To  sucli  an  ex- 
tent was  tliis  the  case,  that  I  reached  the 
eighth  l^age  of  the  precious  ])ai)er  before  I 
got  finally  out  of  the  titular  description  of 
the  vice-governor,  in  whose  district  the 
event  was  laid.  Armed,  however,  with 
heroic  resolution,  I  persevered,  and  read  on 
through  th'C  entire  night — I  will  not  say 
without  occasional  refreshers  in  the  shape 
of  short  naps — but  the  day  Avas  already 
breaking  when  I  turned  over  the  last  page, 
and  read  the  concluding  little  blessing  on 
the  emperor,  under  whose  l)enign  reign  all 
the  good  was  encouraged,  all  evil  punished, 
and  the  Hocli-gelehrter — Hoch  v^-olil-gebor- 
ner  Herr  der  Hofrath,  Ohcr  Procurators- 
fiscal  Secretiir,  cliarged  with  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  present  decree. 

In  the  language  of  precis  writing,  the 
event  might  be  stated  thus  :  "  A  certain 
Englishman  named  Riggcs,  traveling  by 
post,  arrived  at  the  torrent  of  Dornbirn  a 
short  time  before  noon,  and  while  waiting 
there  for  the  arrival  of  some  peasants  to 
accompany  his  carriage  through  the  stream, 
was  Joined  by  a  foot-traveler,  by  whom  he 
was  speedily  recognized.  Whatever  the 
nature  of  the  rektioas  previously  subsist- 
ing between  them — and  it  may  be  presumed 
they  were  not  of  the  most  amiable — no 
sooner  had  they  exchanged  glances  than 
they  engaged  in  deadly  conflict.  Rigges 
was  well  armed  ;  the  stranger  had  no 
weapon  whatever,  but  was  a  man  of  sur- 
passing strength,  for  he  tore  the  door  of 
the  carriage  from  its  hinges,  and  dragged 
Rigges  out  upon  the  road  before  the  other 
could  offer  any  resistance.  The  postilion, 
who.  had  gone  to  summon  the  peasants, 
was  speedily  recalled  by  the  report  of  fire- 
arms. Three  shots  were  fired  in  rapid 
succession,  and,  when  he  reached  the  spot, 
it  was  to  see  two  men  struggling  violently 
in  the  torrent, the  stranger  dragging  Rigges 
with  all  his  might  towards  tlie  middle  of 
the  stream,  and  the  other  screaming  wildly 
for  succor.  The  conflict  was  a  terrible 
one, for  the  foot-traveler  seemed  determined 
on  self-destruction,  if  he  could  only  involve 
the  other  in  his  own  fate.  At  last  Rigges's 
strength  gave  way,  and  the  other  threw 
himself  upon  him,  and  they  both  went 
down  beneath  the  water. 

"  The  stranger  emerged  in  an  instant, 
but  one  of  the  ]ieasants  on  the  bank  struck 
Mm  a  violent  blow  with  his  ash  pole,  and 
h-e  fell  back  into  the  stream.  Meanwhile, 
the  others  had  rescued  Rigges,  who  lay 
panting,  but  unconscious,  on  the  ground. 
They  were  yet  ministering  to  his  recoveiy, 
when  they  heard  a  wild  shout  of  derisive 


triumph,  and  now  saw  that  the  other, 
thougli  carried  away  by  the  torrent,  had 
gained  a  small  shingly  bank  in  the  middle 
of  the  Rhine,  and  was  waving  his  hat  in 
mockery  of  them.  They  were  too  much 
occupied  with  the  care  of  the  wounded 
man,  however,  to  bestow  more  attention 
on  him.  One  of  Rigges's  arms  was  badly 
fractured,  and  his  jaw  also  broken,  while 
he  complained  still  more  of  the  ])ain  of 
some  internal  injuries  ;  so  severe,  indeed, 
were  his  suiferings,  that  he  had  to  be  car- 
ried on  a  litter  to  Feldkirch.  His  first  care 
on  arriving  was  to  denounce  the  assailant, 
whose  name  he  gave  as  Harpar,  declaring 
him  to  be  a  most  notorious  member  of  a 
"rouge"  society,  and  one  whose  capture 
was  an  object  of  European  interest.  In 
fact,  Rigges  went  so  far  as  to  pretend  that 
he  had  himself  periled  life  in  the  attempt 
to  secure  him. 

"  Detachm.ents  of  mounted  gendarmes 
were  immediately  sent  off  in  pursuit,  the 
order  being  to  arrest  any  foot-traveler  whose 
suspicious  appearance  might  challenge  scru- 
tiny." 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  much  I  appeared 
to  fulfill  the  signs  they  sought  for,  not  to 
add  that  the  intemperance  of  my  language, 
vdien  captured,  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
establish  a  grave  charge  against  me.  It  is 
true,  there  was  in  the  act  of  allegation  a 
lengthened  description  of  me,  Avith  which 
my  own  appearance  but  ill  corresponded. 
I  was'described  as  of  middle  age,  of  a  strong 
frame  and  muscular  hal)it,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression that  denoted  energy  and  fierceness. 
How  much  of  that  vigor  must  they  imagine 
had  been  washed  away  by  the  torrent,  to 
leave  me  the  poor,  helpless-looking  thing  I 
now  appeared  ! 

I  know  it  is  a  very  weak  confession,  I  feel 
as  I  make  it  how  damaging  to  my  character 
is  the  acknowledgment,  and  how  seriously 
I  compromise  myself  in  my  reader's  estima- 
tion ;  but  I  cannot  help  owning  that  I  felt 
very  proud  to  be  thought  so  wicked,  to  be 
classed  with  those  Brutuses  of  modern  his- 
tory, who  were  scattering  explosive  shells 
like  bonbons  and  throwing  grenades  broad- 
cast like  "confetti"  in  a  carnival.  I  fan- 
cied how  that  miserable  Staats  Procurator 
must  have  trembled  in  his  inmost  heart  as 
he  sat  there  in  close  proximity  with  such  an 
infuriate  desperado  as  I  was.  I  hoped  that 
every  look,  every  gesture,  every  Avord  of 
mine,  struck  terror  into  his  abject  soul.  It 
must  also  unquestionably  do  them  good, 
these  besotted,  self-satisfied,  narrow-minded 
Germans,  to  know  how  an  Englishman,  a 
born  Briton,  regards  their  miserable  system 
of  government,  and  that  poor  and  meager 
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phantasm  they  cull  their  ''civilization.*' 
Well,  they  have  had  their  oj)i)ortunity  now, 
and  I  hope  they  will  make  much  of  it. 

As  I  pondered  over  the  late  incident,  as 
recorded  in  the  allegation,  I  rememhcred 
the  name  of  Rigges  as  that  of  the  man 
Harpar  mentioned  as  having  "  run  "  or  es- 
caped with  their  Joint  finances,  and  had 
very  little  diflficulty  in  filling  up  the  prob- 
able circumstances  of  their  rencontre.  It 
Was  easy  to  see  how  Rigges,  traveling  ''  ex- 
tra-post," with  all  the  ajjpearancc  of  wealth 
and  station,  could  impute  to  the  poor  way- 
farer any  criminality  he  pleased.  Cunningly 
enough,  too,  he  had  hit  upon  the  precise 
imputation  which  was  sure  to  enlist  Aus- 
trian sympathies  in  the  pursuit,  and  calling 
him  a  "  Socialist  and  a  Rouge  "  was  almost 
sealing  his  fate  at  once.  How  glad  I  felt 
that  the  poor  fellow  had  escaped,  even 
thougli  it  cost  me  all  the  penalty  of  per- 
sonating him  !  yes,  I  really  was  generous 
enough  for  that  sentiment,  thougli  I  per- 
ceive that  my  reader  smiles  incredulously 
as  I  declare  it.  "No,  no,"  mutters  he, 
''the  arrant  snob  must  not  try  to  impose 
upon  us  in  that  fashion.  He  was  trembling 
to  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones,  and  noth- 
ing was  further  from  his  thoughts  than 
self-sacrifice  or  devotion."  I  know  your 
opinion  of  me  takes  this  lively  shape — I  feel 
it,  and  I  shrink  under  it ;  but  I  know,  be- 
sides, that  I  owe  all  this  depreciating  esti- 
mate of  me  to  nothing  so  much  as  my  own 
frankness  and  candor.  If  my  reader,  there- 
fore, scrujoles  to  accord  me  the  merit  of  the 
generosity  that  I  lay  claim  to,  let  him  revel 
in  the  depreciating  confession  that  I  am 
about  to  make.  I  knew  that  when  it  was 
discovered  I  was  not  Harpar,  I  must  in- 
stantly be  set  at  liberty.  I  felt  this,  and 
could  therefore  be  at  any  moment  the  arbi- 
ter of  my  own  freedom.  To  do  this,  of 
course,  would  set  in  motion  a  search  after 
the  real  delinquent,  and  I  determined  I 
would  keep  my  secret  till  he  had  ample 
time  to  get  away.  When  I  had  satisfied 
myself  that  all  pursuit  of  him  must  be 
ho])eless,  I  would  declare  myself  to  be 
Potts,  and  proudly  demand  my  liberation. 

My  convalescence  made  now  such  pro- 
gress that  I  was  able  to  w^alk  about  the  gal- 
lerv,  and  indeed  occasionally  to  stroll  out 
upon  a  long  terrace  which  flanked  the 
entire  l)uilding,  and  gaze  upon  a  garden, 
beyond  which  again  I  could  see  the  town 
of  Feldkirch,  and  the  open  platz  in  which 
the  weekly  market  was  held.  By  the  re- 
currence of  these — they  always  fell  upon  a 
Saturday — was  I  enabled  to  mark  time,  and 
I  now  reckoned  that  three  weeks  had  gone 
over  since  the  day  of  the  Herr  Procurator's 


visit,  and  yet  I  had  heard  nothing  more  of 
him,  nor  of  the  accusation  against  me.  I 
was  seriously  thinking  whether  my  wisest 
j)lan  might  not  be  to  take  French  leave  and 
walk  otf,  when  my  gaoler  came  one  morning 
to  announce  that  I  was  to  be  transferred  to 
Inns})ruck,  where,  Jn  due  course,  my  trial 
would  take  i)lace. 

"  What  if  I  refuse  to  go?  "  said  I;  "  what 
if  I.  demand  my  liberation  here  on  the 
spot  ?  " 

"  I  don't  imagine  that  you'd  delay  your 
journey  much  h\  that,  my  good  friend," 
said  he;  '*  the  im])erial  and  royal  govern- 
ment takes  little  heed  of  foolish  remon- 
strances." 

"What  if  the  imperial  and  royal  gov- 
ernment, in  the  i)lenitude  of  its  sagacity, 
should  be  in  the  wrong  ?  What  if  I  be  not 
the  person  who  is  accused  of  this  crime  ? 
What  if  the  real  man  be  now  at  liberty? 
What  if  the  accuser  himself  will  declare, 
when  he  sees  me,  that  he  never  met  me 
before,  nor  so  much  as  heard  of  me  ?" 

"Well,  all  that  may  hapj^en;  I  won't 
say  it  is  impossible,  but  it  cannot  occur 
here,  for  the  Herr  von  Rigges  has  already 
set  off  for  Innspruck,  and  you  are  to  follow 
him  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

A   GLIMPSE  OF   AX   OLD   FRIEND. 

If  there  be  anything  in  our  English 
habits  upon  which  no  difference  of  opinion 
can  exist,  it  is  our  proneness  to  extend  to  a 
foreigner  a  degree  of  sympathy  and  an 
amount  of  interest  that  we  obstinately  deny 
to  our  own  people.  The  English  artist 
struggling  all  but  hopelessly  against  the 
town's  indifference  has  but  to  disjilace  the 
consonants  or  multiply  the  vowels  of  his 
name  to  be  a  fashion  forthwith  and  a  success. 
Strange  and  incomprehensible  tendency  in 
a  nation  so  overwhelmingly  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  its  own  vast  superiority!  But  so 
it  is.  Mr.  Brady  may  sing  to  empty 
benches,  while  il  Signor.  Bradmi  would 
"bring  down  the  house."  What  set  me 
thinking  over  this  was,  that  though  Silvio 
Pellico  was  a  stock  theme  for  English  pity 
and  compassion,  I  very  much  doubted  if  a 
single  tear  would  fall  for  the  misfortunes  of 
Potts.  And  yet  there  Avas  a  marvelous 
similarity  in  our  suffering.  In  each  case 
was  the  Austrian  the  gaoler;  in  each  case 
was  the  victim  a  creature  of  tender  mould 
and  gentle  nature. 

I  traveled  in  a  sort  of  covered  cart,  with 
a  mounted  gendarme  at  either  side  of  me» 
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Indeed,  the  one  faintly  alleviating  circum- 
stance of  my  captivity  was  the  sight  of 
those  two  heavily  equipped  giants,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
essential  to.  my  safe-conduct.  It  was. such 
an  acknowledgment  .of  what  they  had  to 
apprehend  from  my  well-known  prowess 
and  daring,  so  palpable  a  confession  that 
every  precaution  was  necessary  against  the 
bold  intrepidity  of  a  man  of  my  stamp!  At 
times,  I  almost  wished  they  had  put  chains 
upon  me.  I  thought  how  well  it  would 
read  in  my  Memoirs;  how  I  was  heavily 
"manacled" — a  great  word  that — "  orders 
being  given  to  the  escort  to  shoot  me  if  I 
showed  the  slightest  intention  to  escape." 
It  was  an  intense  plcasu]-e  to  mc  to  imagine 
myself  a  sort  of  Nana  Sahil),  and  whenever 
we  halted  at  some  Avaysido  pul)lic,  and  the 
idle  loungers  would  draw  aside  the  canvas 
covering  and  stare  in  at  me,  I  did  my  ut- 
most to  call  up  an  expression  of  ogre-like 
ferocity  and  wildness,  and  it  was  with  a 
thrill  of  ecstasy  I  saw  a  little  child  clasp  its 
mother  by  the  neck,  and  scream  out  to 
come  away  as  it  beheld  me. 

On  the  second  night  of  our  journey  we 
halted  at  a  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aiiberg,  called  Steuben,  where,  in  default 
of  a  regular  prison,  they  lodged  me  in  an 
old  tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  used 
for  a  stable.  It  stood  in  the  very  center  of 
the  town,  and  from  its  narrow  and  barred 
windows  I  could  catch  glimpses  of  the  little 
world  that  moved  about  in  happy  freedom 
beneath  me.  I  could  see  the  Marktplatz, 
from  which  the  booths  were  now  ■  being 
taken  down,  and  could  mark  that  prepa- 
rations for  some  approaching  ceremony 
were  going  on,  but  of  what  nature  I  could 
not  guess.  A  large  place  was  neatly  swept 
out,  and  at  last  strewn  with  sawdust — signs 
unerring  of  some  exhibition  of  legerde- 
main or  conjuring,  of  which  the  Tyrolese 
are  warm  admirers.  The  arrangements 
were  somewhat  more  portentous  than  are 
usually  observed  in  open-air  representa- 
tions, for  I  saw  seats  prepared  for  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  village,  and  an  evident  de- 
sign to  mark  the  entertainment  as  under 
the  most  distinguished  protection.  The 
crowd — now  considerable — observed  all  the 
decorous  bearing  of  citizens  in  presence  of 
their  authorities. 

I  nestled  myself  snugly  in  the  deep  re- 
cess of  the  window  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings, nor  had  I  long  to  wait  ;  some  half- 
dozen  gayly-dressed  individuals  having  now 
pierced  their  way  through  the  throng,  and 
commenced  those  peculiar  gambols  which 
bespeak  backbones  of  gristle  and  legs  of 
pasteboard.     It  ife  a  class  of  performance  I 


enjoy  vastly.  The  two  fellows  who  lap 
over  each  otiier  like  the  links  of  a  chain, 
and  the  creature  who  rolls  himself  about 
like  a  ball,  and  the  licensed  freedoms  of 
that  man  of  the  world — the  clow^n — never 
weary  me,  and  I  believe  I  laugh  at  them 
with  all  the  more  zest  that  I  have  so  often 
laughed  at  them  before.  It  was  plain,  after 
a  while,  that  a  more  brilliant  part  of  the 
spectacle  was  yet  to  come;  for  a  large,  bluff- 
looking  man,  in  cocked-hat  and  jack-boots, 
now  entered  the  ring  and  indignantly  eject- 
ed the  clowns  by  sundry  admonitions  with 
a  lash-whi]),  Avhicli  I  perceived  were  not 
merely  make-believes. 

"Ah,  here  he  comes  !  here  he  is  !"  was 
now  uttered  in  accents  of  eager  interest,  and 
an  avenue  was  quickly  made  through  the 
crowd  for  the  ncv;  performer.  There  was 
delay  after  this,  and  though  doubtless  the 
crowd  below  could  satisfy  their  curiosity, 
I  was  so  highly  perched  and  so  straitened 
in  my  embrasure  that  I  had  to  wait,  with 
what  patience  I  might,  the  new  arrival.  I 
was  deep  in  my  guesses  what  sort  of  "  art- 
ist" he  might  prove,  when  I  saw  the  head 
of  a  horse  peering  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
audience,  and  then  the  entire  figure  of  the 
quadru])ed  as  he  emerged  into  the  circle, 
all  sheeted  and  shrouded  from  gaze.  With 
one  dexterous  sweep  the  groom  removed  all 
the  clothing,  and  there  stood  before  me  my 
own  lost  treasure — Blondel  himself  !  I 
would  have  known  him  among  ten  thou- 
sand. He  was  thinner,  perhaps,  certainly 
thinner,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  same  ; 
his  silky  mane  and  his  long  tassel  of  a  tail 
hung  just  as  gracefully  as  of  yore,  and  as 
he  ambled  around,  he  moved  his  head  with 
a  courteous  inclination,  as  though  to 
acknowledge  the  plaudits  he  met  with. 

There  was  in  his  air  the  dignity  that 
said,  "  I  am  one  who  has  seen  better  days. 
It  was  not  always  thus  with  me.  Applaud 
if  you  must,  and  if  you  will ;  but  remem- 
ber that  I  accept  vour  plaudits  with  reserve, 
perhaps  even  witli  reluctance."  Poor  fel- 
low, my  heart  bled  for  him  !  I  felt  as  though 
I  saw  a  cathedral  canon  cutting  somersaults, 
and  all  this  wliile,  by  some  strange  incon- 
sistency, I  had  not  a  symjoathy  to  bestow  on 
the  human  actors  in  the  scene.  "As  for 
them,"  thought  I,  "they  have  accepted  this 
degradation  of  their  own  free  will.  If  they 
had  not  shirked  honest  labor  they  need  never 
have  been  clowns  or  pantaloons  ;  but  Blon- 
del— Blondel,  whom  fate  had  stamped  as 
the  palfrey  of  some  high-born  maiden,  or 
at  least,  the  favorite  steed  of  one  who  knew 
how  to  lavish  care  on  an  object  of  such 
perfection — Blondel,  who  had  borne  him- 
self so   proudly  in   high   places,  and  who. 
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even  in  his  declining  fortunes  liud  been  the 

friend  and  fellow-traveler  of Yes,  why 

should  I  shame  to  say  it  ?  Posterity  will 
speak  of  Potts  witliout  the  detracting  mal- 
ice and  envious  rancor  of  contemporaries  ; 
and  when,  in  some  future  age,  a  great  phil- 
anthroi)ist  or  statesman  should  claim  the 
credit  of  some  marvelous  discovery,  some 
w^ondrous  secret  by  Avhich  iiunumity  may 
be  bettered,  a  learned  critic  will  tell  the 
world  how  this  great  invention  was  evi- 
dentlv  known  to  Potts,  how  at  sucli  a  line, 
or  at  such  a  page,  we  shall  find  that  Potts 
knew  it  all.'" 

The  wild  cheei'ing  of  the  crowd  beneath 
cut  short  these  speculations,  and  now  I  saw 
Blondel  cantering  gayly  round  the  circle, 
with  a  handkerchief  in  his  mouth.  If  in 
sportive  levity  it  chanced  to  fall,  he  would 
instantly  wheel  about  and  seize  it,  and  then, 
whisking  liis  tail  and  shaking  his  long  fore- 
lock, resume  his  course  again.  It  was  fine, 
too,  to  mark  the  haughty  indilference  he 
manifested  towards  that  whip-cracking 
monster  who  stood  in  the  center,  and 
affected  to  direct  his  motions.  Not  alone 
did  he  reject  his  suggestions,  but  in  a  spirit 
of  round  defiance  did  he  canter  up  behind 
him,  and  alight  with  his  fore-legs  on  the 
fellow's  shoulders.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  spectators  regarded  the  tableau  as  I  did, 
but  to  vie  it  seemed  an  allegorical  re^n-e- 
sentation  of  man  and  his  master. 

The  hard  breathing  of  a  person  close 
behind  me  now  made  me  turn  my  head, 
and  I  saw  the  gaoler,  who  had  come  Avith 
my  supper.  A  thought  flashed  suddenly 
across  me.  ''Go  down  to  those  mounte- 
banks, and  ask  if  they  will  sell  that  cream- 
colored  pony,"  said  I.  "  Bargain  as  though 
you  wanted  him  for  yourself — he  is  old  and 
of  little  value,  and  you  may  perhaps 
secure  him  for  eighty  or  ninety  florins,  and 
if  so,  you  shall  have  ten  more  for  your 
pains.  It  is  a  caprice  of  mine,  nothing 
more,  but  help  me  to  gratify  it." 

He  heard  me  with  evident  astonish- 
ment, and  then  gravely  asked  if  I  had 
forgotten  the  circumstance  that  I  was  a 
prisoner,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  some 
time. 

"Do  as  I  bade  you,"  said  I,  "and  leave 
the  result  to  me.  There,  lose  no  more 
time  about  it,  for  I  see  the  performance  is 
drawing  to  a  close." 

"Nay,  nay,  "  said  he;  "the  best  of  all 
•is  yet  to  come.  The  pretty  Moorish  girl 
has  not  yet  appeared.     Ha  !  here  she  is." 

As  he  spoke  he  crept  up  into  the  window 
beside  me,  not  less  eager  for  the  spectacle 
than  myself  A  vigorous  cheer,  and  a  loud 
clapping  of  hands  below,   announced  that 


the  favorite  was  in  sight  long  before  she 
was  visible  to  oui-  eyes. 

"What  can  she  do?"  asked  I  peevishly, 
pei'haps,  for  I  w'as  provoked  how  com- 
pletely she  had  eclipsed  poor  Blondel  n\ 
public  favor.  "AVhat  c;in  she  do?  Is  she 
a  rope-dancer,  or  does  she  ride  in  the  games 
of  the  ring?"  "There,  there!  Look  at 
her — yonder  she  goes!  and  there's  the  young 
prince — they  call  him  a-prince,  at  least — 
who  follows  her  everywhere." 

I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  poor  gaoler's 
simplicity,  and  would  willingly  have  ex- 
plained to  liim  that  we  have  outlived  the 
age  of  Cinderellas.  Indeed,  I  had  half 
turned  towards  him  with  this  object,  when 
a  i^erfect  roar  of  the  crowd  beneath  me 
drew  off  my  attention  from  him  to  what 
was  going  on  below.  I  soon  saw  what  it 
was  that  entranced  the  public:  it  was  the 
young  girl,  who  now,  standing  on  Blondel's 
back,  v\^as  careering  round  the  circle  at 
full  speed.  It  is  an  exercise  in  which  neither 
the  horse  nor  the  rider  is  seen  to  advan- 
tage; the  heavy,  monotonous  tramp  of  the 
beast,  cramped  by  the  narrow  limits,  be- 
comes a  stilty,  wooden  gallop.  The  rider, 
too,  more  careful  of  her  balance  than 
intent  upon  graceful  action,  restricts  her- 
self to  a  few,  and  by  no  means  picturesque, 
attitudes.  With  all  this,  the  girl  now  before 
me  seemed  herself  so  intensely  to  enter 
into  the  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  that  all 
her  gestures  sprang  out  of  a  sort  of  in-e- 
pressible  delight.  Far  from  unsteadying 
her  foot,  or  limiting  her  action,  the  speed 
of  the  horse  ap})earcd  to  assist  the  change- 
ful bendings  of  her  graceful  figure,  as  now, 
dropping  on  one  knee,  she  would  lean  over 
to  caress  him,  or,  now,  standing  erect,  with 
folded  arms  and  leg  advanced,  appeared  to 
dare  him  to  disrlace  her.  Faultlessly 
graceful  as  she  was,  Miere  was  that  in  her 
own  evident  enjoyment  that  imparted  a 
strange  delight  to  the  beholder,  and  gave 
to  the  spectacle  tlie  sort  of  magnetism  by 
which  pleasure  finds  its  way  from  heart  to 
heart  throughout  a  multitude.  At  least,  I 
suppose  this  must  have  been  so,  for  in  the 
joyous  cheering  of  that  crowd  there  was 
a  ring  of  wild  delight  far  different  from 
mere  applause. 

At  last,  poor  Blondel,  blown  and  wearied, 
turned  abruptly  into  the  middle  of  the  ring, 
and  with  panting  sides  and  shaking  tail 
came  to  a  dead  halt.  The  girl,  with  a 
graceful  slide,  seated  herself  on  his  back 
and  patted  him  playfully.  And  to  me  this 
was  by  far  the  most  graceful  movement  of 
the  whole. 

It  was  really  a  picture  !  and  so  natural 
and  so  easy  withal,  that  one  forgot  all  about 
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her  spangles  find  tinsel,  the  golden  fillet  of  j 
her  liair,  and  the  tawdry  fringe  of  her 
sandiils  ;  and,  what  was  even  harder  still, 
heard  not  the  hoarse-mouthed  enthusiasm 
that  greeted  her.  At  length,  a  tall  man, 
well-dressed  and  of  striking  a})pearance, 
pushed  his  wa}'^  into  the  ring,  and  politely 
presented  her  witli  a  boucjuet,  at  which 
piece  of  courtesy  the  audience,  noways  jeal- 
ous, again  redoubled  tiieir  applause.  She 
now  looked  round  her  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umphant pleasure,  and  while,  with  a  play- 
ful gesture,  she  flung  back  the  ringlets  on 
her  neck,  she  lifted  her  face  full  to  my 
view  and  it  was  Tintefleck  !  With  all  my 
might  I  cried  out,  ''  Catinka  !  Catinka  !  " 
I  know  not  why,  but  the  impulse  never 
waited  to  argue  the  question.  Though  I 
screamed  my  loudest,  the  great  height  at 
which  I  was  placed,  and  the  humming  din 
of  the  crowd,  totally  drowned  my  words. 
Again  and  again  I  tried  it,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. There  she  sat,  slowly  making  the 
round  of  the  circus,  while  the  stranger 
walked  at  her  side,  to  all  -seeming  convers- 
ing as  though  no  busy  and  prying  multitude 
stood  watching  and  observing  them.  Wear- 
ied with  my  failure  to  attract  notice,  I 
turned  to  address  the  gaoler,  but  he  had 
already  gone,  and  I  was  alone.  I  next  en- 
deavored by  a  signal  to  call  attention  to 
me,  and,  at  last,  s-iw  how  two  or  three  of 
the  crowd  had  observed  my  waving  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  were  pointing  it  out  to  others. 
Doubtless  they  wondered  how  a  poor  cap- 
tive could  care  for  the  pleasant  follies  of  a 
life  of  whose  commonest  joys  he  was  to  be 
no  sharer,  and  still  greater  was  their  aston- 
ishment as  I  flung  forth  a  piece  of  money 
— a  gold  napoleon,  it  was — which  they 
spefedily  caught  up  and  gave  to  Catinka. 
How  I  watched  her  as  she  took  it  and 
showed  it  to  the  stranger !  He,  by  his 
gesture,  seemed  angry,  and  made  a  mo- 
tion as  though  asking  her  to  throw  it 
away  ;  and  then  there  seemed  some  dis- 
cussion between  them,  and  his  petulance 
increased  ;  and  she,  too,  grew  passionate, 
and,  leaping  from  the  horse,  strode  haugh- 
tily across  the  circus  and  disappeared.  And 
then  arose  a  tumult  and  confusion,  the  mob 
shouting  madly  for  the  .Moorish  girl  to 
come  back,  and  many  much  disposed  to 
avenge  her  absence  on  the  stranger.  As  for 
him,  he  pushed  the  mob  haughtily  aside 
and  went  his  way,  and  though  for  a  while 
the  crowd  continued  to  vent  its  expressions 
of  displeasure  and  disappointment,  the  per- 
formance soon  concluded,  and  all  went 
their  several  roads  homewards  ;  and  when 
I  looked  out  upon  the  empty  Platz,  over 
which  the  dusky  shadows  of  the  old  houses 


were  now  stealing  to  mingle  together,  and 
instead  of  the  scene  of  bustle  and  excitc- 
jnent  saw  a  few  lingering  townsfolk  moody 
and  purposeless,  I  asked  myself  if  tlie  whole 
incidents  were  not  a  vision  mind-drawn  and 
invented.  There  was  not  one  single  clue 
by  which  I  could  trace  it  to  reality. 

More  than  once  in  my  life  had  my  dreamy 
temperament  played  me  such  ])ranks  ;  and, 
strangely  too,  even  when  I  had  assured 
myself  of  the  deception,  there  Avould  yet 
linger  inmy  mind  thouglits  and  impressions 
strong  enough  to  influence  my  actions,  just 
as  Tv^e  often  see  that  our  disbelief  in  a  scan- 
dalous story  is  not  sufficient  to  disabuse  us 
of  a  certain  power  it  wields  over  us. 

Oh,  what  a  long  and  dreary  night  was 
that,  harassed  with  doubts,  and  worn  out 
with  speculations  !  My  mind  had  been 
much  weakeiied  by  my  fever,  and  whenever 
I  followed  a  train  of  thought  too  long,  con-, 
fusion  was  sure  to  ensue.  The  terror  of 
this  chaotic'  condition,, where  all  people, 
and  lands,  and  ideas,  and  incidents,  jostle 
against  each  other  in  mad  turmoil,  can  only 
be  estimated  by  one  who  has  felt  it.  Like 
the  awful  rush  of  sensations  of  him  who  is 
sliding  down  some  steep  descent  to  a  tre- 
mendous precipice,  one  feels  the  gradual 
approach  of  that  dreamy  condition  where 
reason  is  lost,  and  the  mind  a  mere  waif 
upon  the  waters. 

"  Here's  your  l)reakfast,"  said  the  gaoler, 
as  he  stopped  the  course  of  my  reverie. 
"^  And  the  brigadier  hopes  you'll  be  speedy 
with  it,  for  you  must  reach  Maltz  by  night- 
fall." 

"Tell  me,"  said  I,  eagerly,  ''was  there 
a  circus  company  here  yesterday  evening  ? 
Did  they  exhibit  on  the  Platz  there  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  deep  one,  you  are  ! "  mut- 
tered he,  sulkily,  to  himself,  and  left  the 
cell. 


CHAPTEE  XLIII. 

I   AM   CONFINED   IN   THE  AMBRAS   SCHLOSS. 

I  BORE  up  admirably  en  my  journey.     I 
felt  I  was  doing  a  very  heroic  thing.     By 
i  my  personation  of  Harpar,  I  was  securing 
j  that  poor  fellow's  escape,  and  giving  him 
ample  time  to  get  over  the  Austrian  frontier, 
I  and  many  a  mile  away  from  the  beaks  of 
j  the  Double  Eagle.   I  Iiad  read  of  such  things 
I  in  history,  and  I  resolved  I  Avould  not  dero- 
gate  from    the   proudest   records  of   such 
self-devotion.    Had  I  but  remembered  how 
long  my  illness  liad  lasted,  I  miglit  have 
;  easily  seen  that  Harpar  could  by  this  time 
have  arrived  at  Calcutta  ;  but,  unfortunately 
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for  me,  I  had  no  gauge  of  time  whatever, 
and  completely  forgot  the  long  interval  of 
my  fever. 

On  reaching  Innspruck,  I  was  sent  on  to 
an  old  chateau  some  ten  miles  away,  called 
the  Ambras  Schloss,  and  being  consigned 
to  the  charge  of  a  retired  artillery  officer 
there,  they  seemed  to  have  totally  forgotten 
all  about  me.  I  lived  with  my  old  gaoler  just 
as  if  I  were  his  friend  :  we  worked  together 
in  the  garden,  pruned  and  raked,  and  hoed 
and  weeded ;  we  smoked  and  fished,  and 
mended  our  nets  on  wet  days,  and  read,  liv- 
ing exactly  as  might  any  two  people  in  a 
remote  out-of-the-world  spot. 

There  is  a  sort  of  armory  at  the  Ambras, 
chiefly  of  old  Tyrolese  weapons  of  an  early 
period — maces  and  halberds,  and  double- 
handed  swords,  and  such  like — and  one  of 
our  pastimes  was  arranging,  and  settling, 
and  cataloguing  them,  for  which,  in  the 
ancient  records  of  the  Schloss,  there  was 
ample  material.  This  was  an 'occupation 
that  amused  me  vastly,  and  I  took  to  it 
with  great  zeal,  and  with  such  success  that 
old  Hirsch,  the  gaoler,  at  last  consigned 
the  whole  to  my  charge,  along  with  the 
task  of  exhibiting  the  collection  to  strangers 
— a  source  from  which  the  honest  veteran 
derived  the  better  part  of  his  means  of 
life. 

At  first,  I  scarcely  liked  my  function  as 
showman,  hut  like  all  my  other  experiences 
in  life,  habit  sufficed  to  reconcile  me,  and  i 
took  to  the  occupation  as  though  I  had 
been  born  to  it.  If  now  and  then  some  rude 
or  vulgar  traveler  would  ruffle  my  temper 
by  some  illiterate  remark  or  stupid  question, 
I  was  well  repaid  by  intercourse  with  a  dif- 
ferent stamp.  They  were  to  me  such  pcejis 
at  the  world  as  a  monk  might  have  from 
the  windows  of  his  cloister,  tempting,  per- 
haps, but  always  blended  with  the  sense  of 
the  security  that  encompassed  him,  and  de- 
fended him  from  the  cares  of  existence. 

Perhaps  the  consciousness  that  1  could 
assert  my  innocence  and  procure  my  free- 
dom at  any  moment  for  the  first  few 
months  reconciled  me  to  tins  strange  life  ; 
but  certainly,  after  a  while,  I  ceased  to  care 
for  any  other  existence,  and  never  troubled 
my  head  either  about  past  or  future.  I  had, 
in  fact,  arrived  at  the  great  monastic  eleva- 
tion, in  which  a  man,  ceasing  to  be  human, 
reaches  the  dignity  of  a  vegetable. 

I  had  begun,  as  I  have  said,  by  an  act  of 
heroism,  in  accepting  all  the  penalties  of 
another,  and,  long  after  I  ceased  to  revert 
to  this  sacrifice,  the  impulse  it  had  once 
given  still  continued  to  move  me.  If  Hirsch 
Tiever  alluded  to  my  imputed  crime  to  me, 
1  was  equally  reserved  towards  him. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

A   VISIT    FROM    TOE   HON.    tiRKV   BULLER. 

From  time  to  time,  a  couple  of  grave, 
judicial-looking  men  would  arrive  and  pass 
the  forenoon  at  the  Ambras  Schloss,  in  read- 
ing out  certain  documents  to  me.  I  never 
paid  much  attention  to  them,  but  my  ear 
at  moments  would  catch  the  strangest  pos- 
sible allegations  as  to  my  exalted  political 
opinions,  the  dangerous  associates  I  was 
bound  up  with,  and  the  secret  societies  I 
belonged  to.  I  heard  once,  too,  and  by 
mere  accident,  how,  at  Steuben,  I  had  asked 
the  gaoler  to  procure  me  a  horse,  and  thrown 
gold  in  handfuls  from  the  Avindows  of  my 
prison,  to  bribe  the  townsfolk  to  my  rescue  ; 
and  I  laughed  to  myself  to  think  what  a 
deal  of  pleading  and  ])roof  it  would  take  to 
rebut  all  these  allegations,  and  how  little 
likely  it  was  I  Avould  ever  engage  in  such  a 
conflict. 

By  long  dwelling  on  the  thought  of  my 
noble  devotion,  and  how  it  would  read  when 
I  was  dead  and  gone,  I  had  extinguished 
within  my  heart  all  desire  for  other  distinc- 
tion, speculating  only  on  what  strange  and 
ingenious  theories  men  would  spin  for  the 
secret  clue  to  my  motives.  "True,"  they 
would  say,  ' '  Potts  never  cared  for  Harpar. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  whom  Potts  would 
have  attached  himself  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  they  were,  as  individuals,  totally 
unlike  and  unsympathetic.  IIow,  then, 
explain  this  extraordinary  act  of  self-sacri- 
fice ?  Was  he  prompted  hy  the  hope  that 
the  iniquities  of  the  Austrian  police  system 
would  receive  their  death-blow  from  his 
story,  and  that  the  mound  that  covered  him 
in  the  churchyard  would  be  the  altar  of 
liberty  to  thousands  ?  Or  was  Potts  one 
of  those  enthusiastic  creatures  only  too  eager 
to  carry  the  load  of  some  other  pilgrim  in 
life  ? "  ■  " 

While  I  used  thus  to  reason  and  speculate 
I  little  knew  that  I  had  become  a  sort  of 
European  notoriety.  Some  Englishwoman, 
however,  some  vagrant  tourist,-  had  put  me 
in  her  book  as  the  half-witted  creature  who 
showed  the  coins  and  curiosities  at  Ambras, 
and  mentioned  how,  for  I  know  not  how 
many  years,  I  was  never  heard  to  utter  a 
syllable  except  on  questions  of  old  armor  and 
antiquities.  In  consequence  I  was  also  asked 
for  by  my  traveling  countrymen,  and  my  pe- 
culiarities treated  with  all  that  playful  good 
taste  for  which  tourists  are  famous.  1  re- 
member one  day  having  refused  to  perform, 
the  showman  to  a  British  family.  I  had  a 
headache,  or  was  sulky,  or  a  fit  of  rebellion 
had  got  hold  of  me,  but  I  sauntered  out 
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into  the  grounds  and  would  not  see  them. 
In  my  walk  through  a  close  alley  of 
laurels,  I  chanced  to  overhear  the  stranger 
conversing  with  Hirsch,  and  making  myself 
the  subject  of  his  inquiries  ;  and,  as  1  lis- 
tened, I  heard  Hirsch  say  that  one  entire 
room  of  the  chateau  was  devoted  to  the 
papers  and  documents  in  my  case,  and  that 
probably  it  would  occupy  a  quick  reader 
about  twelve  months  to  jieruse  them.  He 
added  that,  as  I  made  no  application  for  a 
trial  myself,  nor  any  of  my  friends  showed 
an  inclination  to  bestir  themselves  about 
me,  the  government  would  very  probably 
leave  me  to  live  and  die  where  1  was.  There- 
upon the  Briton  broke  out  into  a  wrothy 
fit  of  indignant  eloquence.  He  denounced 
the  Hapsburgs  and  praised  the  habeas  cor- 
pus ;  he  raved  of  the  power' of  England,  our 
press,  our  public  opinion,  our  new  frigates. 
He  said  he  would  make  Europe  ring  with 
the  case.  It  was  as  bad,  it  was  worse  than, 
Caspar  Hausers,  for  he  was  an  idiot  out- 
right, and  /appeared  to  have  the  enjoyment 
of  certain  faculties.  He  said  it  should  ap- 
pear in  the  Times,  and  be  mentioned  in  the 
House  ;  and,  as  I  listened,  the  strangest 
glow  ran  through  me,  a  mild  and  pleasura- 
ble enthusiasm,  to  think  that  all  the  might, 
majesty  and  power  of  Great  Britain  was 
about  to  interest  itself  in  behalf  of  Potts  ! 

The  Briton  kept  his  word  ;  the  time,  too, 
favored  him.  It  was  a  moment  wlien  wan- 
dering Englishmen  were  exliuming  griev- 
ances throughout  every  land  of  Europe  ;  and 
while  one  had  discovered  some  case  of  re- 
ligious intolerance  in  Norway,  another  beat 
him  out  of  the  field  with  the  cold-blooded 
atrocities  of  Naples.  My  Englishman 
chanced  to  be  an  M.P.,  and  therefore  he 
asked,  "  in  his  place,''  if  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary had  any  information  to  afford  the 
House  with  respect  to  the  case  of  the  man 
called  Harper,  or  Harpar,  he  was  not  cer- 
tain which,  and  who  had  been  confined  for 
upwards  of  ten  months  in  a  dungeon  in 
Austria,  on  allegations  of  which  the  ac- 
cused knew  nothing  whatever,  and  at- 
tested by  witnesses  with  whom  he  had  never 
been  confronted. 

In  the  absence  of  his  chief,  the  Under- 
Secretary  rose  to  assure  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  that  the  case  was  one  which  had 
for  a  considerable  time  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  department  he  belonged  to,  and 
that  the  most  unremitting  exertions  of  her 
Majesty's  envoy  at  Vienna  were  now  being 
devoted  to  obtain  the  fullest  information  as 
to  the  charges  imputed  to  Harpar,  and  he 
hoped  in  a  few  days  to  be  able  to  lay  the 
result  of  his  inquiry  on  the  table  of  tiie 
House. 


I      It  was  about  a  week  after  this  that  Hirsch 
came  to  tell  me  that  a  member  of  her  Maj- 

!  esty's  legation  at  Vienna  had  arrived  to  in- 
:  vestigate  my  case,   and    interrogate  me  in 
I  ])erson.   I  am  half  ashamed  to  say  how  vain- 
j  gloriously  I  thouglit  of  the  importance  thus 
'  lent  me.     I  felt  somehow  as  though  the  na- 
tion missed  me.     AVaiting,  patiently,  as  it 
might  be,  for  my  return,  and  yet  no  tidings 
coming,  they  said,  "•  What  has  become  of 
Potts  ?  "     It  was  clearly  a  case  ujion  which 
!  they  would  not  admit  of  any  mystification 
j  or  deceit.      "  No  secret  tribunals,  no  hole- 
j  and-corner-commitments  with  us  !     Where 
I  is  he  ?     Produce  him.     Say,  with  what  is 
he  charged  ?  "     I  was  going  to  be  the  man 
of  the  day.     I  knew  it,  I  felt  it ;  I  saw   a 
;  great  tableau  of  my  life  unrolling  itself  be- 
j  fore  me.     Potts,  the  young  enthusiast  after 
i  virtue  —  hopeful,    affectionate,    confiding, 
I  giving  his  young  heart  to  that  fair-haired 
j  girl  as  freely  as  he  would  have  bestowed  a 
moss-rose  ;  and  she,  making  light  of  the 
I  gift,  and  with  a  Avoman's  coquetry,  tortur- 
ing him  by  a  jealous  levity    till    he    re- 
sented  the  wrong,  and  tore  himself  away. 
And  then,  Catinka — how  I  tried  the  gold  of 
my  nature  in  that  crucible,  and  woukl  not 
fail  in  love  with  her  before  I  had  made  her 
worthy  of  my  love  ;  and  when  I  had  failed 
in  that,  how  I  had  turned  from  love   to 
friendship,    and  offered  myself  the  victim 
for  a  man  I  never  cared  about.   No  matter; 
the  Avorld  will  know  me  at  last.     Men  will 
recognize  the  grand  stuff  that  Fm  made  of. 
If  commentators  spend  years  in  exploring  the 
recondite  passages   of   great   writers,    and 
making  out  beauties  where  there  were  only 
obscurities,   why  should  not  all  the  dark 
parts  of  my  nature  come  out  as  favorably, 
and  some  flattering  interpreter  say,  "Potts 
was  for  a  long  time  misconceived  ;  few  men 
were  more  wrongfully  judged  by  their  con- 
temporaries.     It  was  to  a  mere  accident, 
after  all,  we  owe  it  that  we  are  now  enabled 
to  render  him  the   justice  so  long  denied 
him.     His  was  one  of  those  remarkable  na- 
tures in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
humility  or  self-confidence  predominated  "  ? 
Then  I  thought  of  the  national  excite- 
ment to  discover  the  missing  Potts,  just  as 
if  I  had  been  a  lost  Arctic  voyager.     Ex- 
peditions  sent   out   to   track   me — all  the 
thousand  si)eculations  as  to  whether  I  had 
gone  this  way  or  that — where   and  from 
wliotn  the  latest  tidings  of  me  could  be 
traced — the  heroic  offers  of  new  discoverers 
to  seek   me  living,  or,  sad  alternative,  re- 
store to  the  country  that  mourned  me  the 
reliqnicB  Poftsi.     I  always  grew  tender  in 
my  moods  of  self-compassion,  and  I  felt 
my  eyes  swimming  now  in  pity  for  my  fate; 
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and  let  me  add  in  this  place  my  protest 
against  the  vulgar  error  whicli  stigmatizes 
as  selfi.sliness  the  mere  fact  of  a  man's  sus- 
ceptibility. How,  I  would  simply  ask,  can 
he  feel  for  others  who  has  no  sense  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  own  suffering  nature  ?  If 
the  well  of  Iranian  kindness  be  dried  up 
Avithin  him,  how  can  he  give  to  tlie  parched 
throats  the  refreshing  waters  of  compas- 
sion ? 

Deal  with  the  fact  how  you  may,  I  was 
very  sorry  for  myself,  and  seriously  doubted 
if  as  sincere  a  mourner  would  bewail  me 
when  I  was  gone. 

If  a  little  time  had  been  given  me,  I 
would  have  endeavored  to  get  up  my  snug 
little  chamber  somewhat  more  like  a  prison 
cell.  I  would  have  substituted  some  straw 
for  my  comfortable  bed,  and  gracefully 
draped  a  few  chains  upon  tlie  walls  and 
some  stray  torture  implements  out  of  the 
armory ;  but  the  envoy  came  like  a 
"•thief  in  the  night,"  and  was  already  on 
the  stairs  when  he  was  announced. 

"  Oh  !  this  is  his  den,  is  it  ?  "  cried  he, 
from  without,  as  he  slowly  ascended  the 
stairs.  "  Egad  !  he  hasn't  much  to  com- 
plain of  in  the  matter  of  a  lodging.  I  only 
wish  our  fellows  were  as  well  oil  at  Vienna." 
And  with  these  words  there  entered  into 
my  room  a  tall  young  fellow,  with  a  light 
brown  mnitache,  dressed  in  a  loose  travel- 
ing suit,  and  with  the  lounging  air  of  a 
man  sauntering  into  a  cafe.  Ho  did  not 
remove  his  hat  as  he  came  in,  or  take  the 
cigar  from  his  mouth — the  latter  circum- 
stance imparting  a  certain  confusion  to  his 
speech  that  made  him  occasionally  scarce 
intelligil:»le.  Only  deigning  to  bestow  a 
passing  look  on  me,  he  moved  towards  the 
Avindow,  and  looked  out  on  the  grar.a  pan- 
orama of  the  Tyrol  Alps, as  they  enclose  the 
vallev  of  Innspruck. 

''Well,"  said  he,  to  himself,  "all  this 
ain't  so  bad  for  a  dungeon!" 

The  tone  startled  me.  I  looked  again 
at  him  ;  I  rallied  myself  to  an  effort  of 
memory,  and  at  once  recalled  tlie  young 
fellow  I  had  met  on  the  South- Western 
line,  and  from  whom  I  had  accidentally 
carried  away  the  despatch-bag.  To  my 
beard,  and  my  long  imprisonment,  I  trust- 
ed for  not  being  recognized,  and  I  sat 
jDatiently  awaiting  my  examination. 

"An  Englisliman,  I  suppose?"  asked  he, 
turning  hastilv  around.  "And  of  English 
parents  ?" 

'•'  Yes,"  was  my  reply,  for  I  determined 
on  brevity  wherever  possible. 

"  What  brought  you  into  this  scrape  ? 
T  mean,  why  did  you  come  liei'e  at  all  ?" 

"I  was  traveling." 


"Traveling?  Ste.ff  and  nonsense!  Why 
should  fellows  like  you  travel  ?  AVhat's 
your  rank  in  life  ?" 

"A  gentleman." 

"Ah  !  but  whose  gentleman,  my  worthy 
friend  ?  Ain't  you  a  flunkey?  There,  it's 
out !  I  say,  liave  you  got  a  match  to  light 
my  cigar  ?  Thanks;  all  right.  Look  here, 
now — don't  let  us  be.  beating  about  the 
bush  all  the  day — I  believe  this  government 
is  Just  as  sick  of  you  as  you  are  of  them. 
You've  been  here  two  months — ain't  it  so?" 

"Ten  months  and  upwards." 

"  Well,  ten  months.  And  you  want  to 
get  away  ?" 

I  made  no  answer;  indeed,  his  free-and' 
eas}' manner  so  disconcerted  me  that  I  could 
not  speak,  and  he  went  on  — 

"  I  suspect  they  haven't  got  much  against 
you,  or  that  they  don't  care  about  it;  and, 
besides,  they  are  civil  to  us  just  now.  At 
all  events,  it  can  be  done — you  understaaid  ? 
^t  can  be  done." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  half  superciliously. 

"Yes,"  resumed  he,  "I  think  so;  not 
but  you'd  have  managed  better  in  leaving 
the  thing  to  lis.  That  stupid  notion  you 
all  have  of  writing  letters  to  newspapers 
and  getting  some  troublesome  fellovr  to  ask 
(pies I  ions  in  the  House  —  that's  what  spoils 
everything  !  How  can  we  negotiate  when 
the  whole  story  is  in  the  Tijiies  or  the  Daily 
Nevjs  ?  " 

"I  opine,  sir,  that  you  are  ascribing  to  me 
an  activity  and  energy  I  have  no  claim  to." 

"Well,  if  you  didn't  write  those  letters, 
somebody  else  did.  I  don't  care  a  rush  for 
the  difference.  You  see  here's  how  the 
matter  stands.  This  Mr.  Brigges,  or  Eigg?S; 
has  gone  off,  and  doesn't  care  to  prosecute, 
and  all  his  allegations  against  you  fall  to 
the  ground.  Well,  these  jDcople  fancy 
they  could  carry  on  the  thing  themselves, 
you  understand  ;  we  think  not.  They  say 
they  have  got  a  strong  case  ;  perhaps  they 
have  ;  but  we  ask,  *  What's  the  ute  of  it  ? 
Sending  the  poor  beggar  to  Spielberg  won't 
save  you,  will  it  ?'  And  so  we  put  it  to 
them  this  way:  'Draw  stakes,  let  him  off, 
and  both  can  cry  quits.'  There  give  me 
another  light.  Isn't  that  the  common- 
sense  view  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  dare  to  say  that  I  understand 
you  aright." 

"  Oh,  I  can  guess  why.  I  have  had  deal- 
ings with  fellows  of  your  sort  before.  You 
don't  fancy  my  not  alluding  to  compensa- 
tion, eh  ?  You  want  to  hear  about  the 
money  part  of  the  matter  ?  " 

And  he  laughed  aloud,  but  whether  at 
my  mercenary  spirit,  or  his  ovm  shrewdness 
in  detecting  it,  I  do  not  really  know. 


'The  girl,  with  a  graceful  slitie,  aeated  herself  on  his  back." 

[A  Day's  Kide,    p.  566. 
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**  "Well,  I'm  afraid,"  continued  he,  "  you'll 
be  disappointed  there.  These  Austrians 
are  hard  up;  besides,  they  never  do  pay. 
It's  against  their  system,  and  so  we  never 
ask  them." 

''Would  it  be  too  much,  sir,  to  ask  why 
I  have  Jjcen  imprisoned  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  a  great  deal  too 
much  for  me  to  tell  you.  The  confounded 
])apers*would  fill  a  cart,  and  that's  the  rea- 
son I  say,  cut  your  stick,  my  man,  and  get 
away."  Again  he  turned  to  the  window, 
and,  looking  out,  asked,  "Any  shooting 
about  here  ?  There  ought  to  be  cocks  in 
that  wood  yonder  ?"  and  without  caring  for 
reply,  went  on,  "  After  all  you  know  what 
bosli  it  is  to  talk  about  chains  and  dun- 
geons, and  bread-and-water,  and  the  rest 
of  it.  You've  been  living  in  clover  here. 
That  old  fellow  below  tells  me  that  you 
dine  with  him  every  day;  that  yo^T  might 
have  gone  into  Innspruck,  to  the  theater  if 
you  liked  it — I'll  swear  there  are  sn^^es  in 
that  low  land  next  the  river.  —  Think  it 
over,  Eigges,  think  it  over." 

"I  am  not  Rigges." 

"  Oh,  I  forgot !  You're  the  other  fellow. 
Well,  think  it  over,  Harpar." 

"My  name  is  not  Harpar,  sir." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  a  stray  vowel  or  two? 
Maybe  you  call  yourself  Harpar,  or  Harper? 
It's  all  the  same  to  us." 

"It  is  not  the  question  of  a  vowel  or  two, 
sir ;  and  I  desire  you  to  remark  it  is  the 
graver  one  of  a  mistaken  identity  !  "  I  said 
this  with  a  high-sounding  importance  that 
I  thought  must  astound  him,  but  his  light 
and  frivolous  nature  was  impervious  to  re- 
buke, 

"  We  have  nothing  to  say  to  that,"  re- 
plied he,  carelessly.  "You  maybe  ]S"oakes 
or  Styles.  I  believe  they  are  the  names  of 
any  fellows  who  are  supposed  by  courtesy 
to  have  no  name  at  all,  and  it's  all  alike  to 
lis.  What  I  have  to  observe  to  you  is  this: 
nobody  cares  very  much  whether  you  are 
detained  here  or  not :  nobody  wants  to  de- 
tain you.  Just  reflect,  therefore,  if  it's  not 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  to  slope  off,  and 
make  no  more  fuss  about  it  ?  " 

"  Once  for  all,  sir,"  said  I,  still  more 
impressively,  "  I  am  not  the  person  against 
whom  this  charge  is  made.  The  authori- 
ties have  all  along  mistaken  me  for  an- 
other. " 

"  Well,  what  if  they  have  ?  Does  it  sig- 
nify one  kreutzer  ?  We  have  had  trouble 
enough  about  the  matter  already,  and  do 
not  embroil  us  any  further." 

"  May  I  ask,  sir,  just  for  information, 
who  are  the  '  v/e '  you  have  so  frequently 
alluded  to  ?  " 
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Had  r  asked  him  in  what  division  of 
tlie  globe  he  understood  us  then  to  be  con- 
versing, he  would  not  have  regarded  me 
with  a  look  of  more  blank  astonishment, 

"Who  are  we  ?"  repe;\tcd  he,  "Did 
you  ask  who  are  we  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir;  that  was  what  I  made  bold 
to  ask." 

"  Cool,  certainly;  what  might  be  called 
uncommon  cool.  To  what  line  of  life  were 
you  brought  up,  my  worthy  gent  ?  I  have 
rather  a  curiosity  about  your  antecedents." 

"  That  same  curiosity  cost  you  a  trifle 
once  before,"  said  I,  no  longer  able  to  con- 
trol myself,  and  dying  to  repay  his  imper- 
tinence. "  I  remember,  once  upon  a  time, 
meeting  you  on  a  railroad,  and  you  were  so 
eager  to  exhibit  the  skill  with  which  you 
could  read  a  man's  calling,  that  you  "bet 
me  a  sovereign  you  could  guess  mine.  You 
did  so,  and  lost." 

"  You  can't  be — no,  it's  impossible.  Are 
you  really  the  goggle-eyed  fellow  that 
vfalked  off  with  the  bag  for  Kalbbraton- 
stadt  ?  " 

"  I  did,  by  mistake,  carry  away  a  bag  on 
that  occasion  ;  and  so  punctiliously  did  I 
repay  my  error,  that  I  traveled  the  whole 
journey  to  convey  those  despatches  to  their 
destination." 

"I  know  all  about  it,"  said  he,  in  a 
frank,  gay  manner.  "  Doubleton  told  me 
the  whole  story.  You  dined  with  him  and 
pretended  you  were,  I  don't  remember 
whom,  and  then  you  took  old  Mamma 
Keats  off  to  Como  and  made  her  believe 
you  were  Louis  Philippe  ;  and  you  ma.de 
fierce  love  to  your  pretty  companion,  who 
was  fool  enough  to  like  you.  By  Jove  ! 
what  a  rig  you  must  have  run.  We  have 
all  laughed  over  it  a  score  of  times." 

"  If  I  knew  who  ^  we'  were,  I  am  certain 
1  should  feel  flattered  by  any  amusement  I 
afforded  them,  notwithstanding  how  much 
more  they  are  indebted  to  fiction  than  fact 
regarding  me.  I  never  assumed  to  be  Louis 
Philippe,  nor  affected  to  be  any  person  of 
distinction.  A  flighty  old  lady  was  foolish 
enough  to  imagine  me  a  prince  of  the  Or- 
leans family " 

"  You — a  prince !  Oh,  this  is  too  absurd !" 

"I  confess,  sir,  I  cannot  see  the  matter 
in  this  light.     I  presume  the  mistake  to  be- 
one  by  no  means  difficult  to  have  occurred. 
Mrs.  iKeats  has  seen  a  deal  of  life  and  the 
world " 

"Xot  so  much  as  you  fancy,"  broke  he 
in.  "  She  was  a  long  time  in  that  private 
asylum  up  at  Brompton,  and  then  down  at 
Staffordshire ;  altogether,  she  must  have 
passed  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years  in  a 
rather  restricted  circle." 
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"  Mad  !     Was  slie  mad  ?  "' 

*'Not  what  one  would  call  mad,  but 
queer.  They  were  all  ({ueer.  Hargrave, 
the  second  brother,  was  the  fellow  that 
made  that  shindy  in  the  Mauritius,  and  our 
friend  Shalley  isn't  a  conjuror.  And  we 
thought  you  were  larking  the  old  lady  ;  I 
assure  you  we  did." 

"  '  We '  were  once  more  mistaken,  then," 
said  I,  sneeringly. 

''  We  all  said,  too,  at  the  time,  that 
Doubleton  had  been  '  let  in.'  He  gave  you 
a  good  round  sum  for  expenses  on  the  road, 
didn't  he?  and  you  sent  it  all  back  tp  him." 

"Every  shilling  of  it." 

"  So  lie  told  us ;  and  that  v.'as  what 
puzzled  us  more  than  all  the  rest.  Why 
did  you  give  up  the  money?" 

"  Simply,  sir,  because  it  was  not  mine." 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,  I  know  that;  but 
I  mean,  what  suggested  the  restitution?" 

"  Eeally,  sir,  your  question  leads  mo  to 
suppose  that  the  '  we  '  so  often  referred  to 
are  not  eminently  remarkable  for  integrity. " 

"  Like  their  neighbors,  I  take  it — neither 
better  nor  worse.  But  Avon't  you  tell  why 
you  gave  up  the  tin?  " 

'^  I  should  be  hopeless  of  any  attempt  to 
explain  my  motives,  sir ;  so  pray  excuse 
me." 

"  You  were  right,  at  all  events,"  said  he, 
not  heeding  the  sarcasm  of  my  manner. 
"  There's  no  chance  for  the  knaves  now, 
with  the  telegraph  system.  As  it  was,  there 
were  orders  flying  through  Europe  to  arrest 
Pottinger — I  can't  forget  the  name.  We 
used  to  have  it  every  day  in  the  Chancel- 
lerie:  Pottinger,  five  feet  nine,  weak-look- 
ing and  vulgar,  low  forehead,  light  hair 
and  eyes,  slight  lisp,  talks  German  fluently, 
but  ill.  I  have  copied  that  portrait  of  you 
twenty,  ay,  thirty  times." 

"And  yet,  sir,  neither  the  name  nor  the 
description  applies.  I  am  no  more  Pottinger 
than  I  am  ignoble-looking  and  vulgar." 

"  What's  the  name,  then  ? — not  Harpar, 
nor  Pottinger  ?  But  who  cares  a  rush  for 
the  name  of  fellows  like  you  ?  You  change 
them  just  as  you  do  the  color  of  your  coat." 

"May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking,  sir, 
just  for  information,  as  you  said  a  Avhile 
ago,  how  you  would  take  it  were  I  to  make 
as  free  with  you  as  you  have  been  ])lcased 
to  do  with  me  f  To  give  a  mock  invent- 
ory of  your  external  characteristics,  and  a 
false  name  to  yourself  ?  " 

' '  Laugh,  probably,  if  I  were  amused — 
throw  you  out  of  the  window  if  you  offend- 
ed me." 

"The  very  thing  I'd  do  with  you  this 
moment,  if  1  was  strong  enough,"  said  I, 
resolutely.     And  he  flung   himself   into  a 


chair,  and  laughed  as  I  did  not  believe  he 
could  laugh. 

"  Well,"  cried  he,  at  last,  "  as  this  room 
is  about  fifty  feet  or  so  from  the  ground, 
it's  as  well  as  it  is.  But  now  let  us  wind 
up  this  affair.  You  want  to  get  away  from 
this,  I  suppose;  and  as  nobody  wants  to  de- 
tain you,  the  thing  is  easy  enough.  You 
needn't  make  a  fuss  about  compengation, 
for  they'll  not  give  a  kreutzer,  and  you'd 
better  not  Avrite  a  book  about  it,  because 
*  we '  don't  stand  fellows  who  write  books  ; 
so  just  take  a  friend's  advice,  and  go  off 
without  military  honors  of  any  kind." 

"I  neither  acknowledge  the  friendship 
nor  accept  the  advice,  sir.  The  motives 
which  induced  me  to  suffer  imprisonment 
for  another  are  quite  sufficient  to  raise  me 
above  any  desire  to  make  a  profit  of  it." 

"  I  think  I  understand  you,''  said  he, with 
a  cunning  expression  in  his  half-closed 
eyes.  "  You  go  in  for  being  a  '  character.' 
Haven'i  I  hit  it  ?  You  want  to  be  thought 
a  strange,  eccentric  sort  of  fellow.  Now, 
there  was  a  time  the  world  had  a  taste  for 
that  kind  of  thing.  Eomeo  Coates,  and 
Brummel.  and  that  Irish  fellow  that  walked 
to  Jerusalem,  and  half-a-dozen  others,  used 
to  amuse  the  town  in  those  days,  but  it's 
all  as  much  bygone  now  as  starched  neck- 
cloths and  Hessian  boots.  Ours  is  an  age 
of  paletots  and  easy  manners,  and  you  are 
trying  to  revive  what  our  grandfathers  dis- 
carded and  got  rid  of.  It  won't  do,  Pot- 
tinger; it  will  not." 

"  I  am  not  Pottinger;  my  name  is  Alger- 
non Sydney  Potts." 

"Ah!  there's  the  mischief  all  out  at  last. 
What  could  come  of  such  a  collocation  of 
names  but  a  life  of  incongruity  and  ab- 
surdity! You  owe  all  your  griefs  to  your 
godfathers,  Potts.  If  they'd  have  called 
you  Peter,  you'd  have  been  a  well-conduct- 
ed poor  creature.  Well,  I'm  to  give  you  a 
passport.     Where  do  you  wish  to  go  ?" 

"  I  wish,  first  of  all,  to  go  to  Como." 

"  I  think  I  know  why.  But  you're  on  a 
wrong  cast  there.  They  have  left  that  long 
since." 

"  Indeed,  and  for  what  place  ?  " 

"  They've  gone  to  pass  the  winter  at 
Malta.  Mamma  Keats  required  a  dry, 
warm  climate,  and  you'll  find  them  at  a 
little  country-house  about  a  mile  from  Va- 
letta:  the  Jasmines,  I  think  it's  called.  I 
have  a  brother  quartered  in  the  island,  and 
he  tells  me  he  has  seen  them,  but  they  won't 
receive  visits,  nor  go  out  anywhere.  But, 
of  course,  a  royal  highness  is  always  sure  of 
a  welcome.  "Prince  Potts  is  an  '  open  se- 
same!' Avherever  he  goes." 

"  What  atrocious  tobacco  this  is  of  yours. 
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Buller,"  said  I,  taking  <a  cigar  from  his 
case  as  it  lay  on  tlie  table.  "I  suppose 
that  you  small  fry  of  diplomacy  cannot  get 
things  in  duty  free,  eh  ?  " 

'•;  Try  this  cheroot;  you'll  find  it  better," 
said  he,  opening  a  secret  pocket  in  the  case. 

"  Nothing  to  boast  of,"  sand  I,  puffing 
away,  while  he  continued  to  fill  up  the 
blanks  jn  my  passport. 

"  Would  you  like  an  introduction  to  my 
brother  ?  He's  on  the  government  staff 
there,  and  knows  every  one.  He's  a  jolly 
sort  of  fellow,  besides,  and  you'll  get  on 
well  together." 

''I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  said  I,  carelessly, 
"  though,  as  a  rule,  your  red-coat  is  very 
bad  style — flippant  without  smartness,  and 
familiar  without  ease." 

'•'Severe,  Potts,  but  not  altogether  un- 
just ;  but  you'll  find  George  above  the 
average  of  his  class,  and  1  think  you'll 
like  him." 

''Don't  let  him  ask  me  to  his  mess," 
caid  I,  with  an  insolent  drawl.  ''  That's 
an  amount  of  boredom  I  could  not  submit 
to.  Caution  him  to  make  no  blunder  of 
that  kind." 

He  looked  up  at  me  vfith  a  strange 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  which  I  could  not 
interpret.  He  was  either  in  intense  enjoy- 
ment of  my  smartness,  or  heaven  knows 
what  other  sentiment  'then  moved  him. 
At  all  events,  I  was  in  ecstasy  at  the 
success  of  my  newly  discovered  vein,  and 
walked  the  room,  humming  a  tune,  as 
he  wrote  the  letter  that  was  to  present  me 
to  his  brother. 

''  Why  had  I  never  hit  upon  this  plan 
before?"  thought  I.  "How  was  it  that 
it  had  not  occurred  that  the  maxim  of 
homoeopathy  is  equally  true  in  morals  as  in 
medicine,  and  that  '  simtUa  similibus  cu- 
rantiir!'  So  long  as  I  was  meek,  humble, 
and  submissive,  Buller's  impertinent  pre- 
sumption only  increased  at  every  moment. 
With  every  fresh  concession  of  mine  he 
continued  to  encroach,  and  now  tliat  I  had 
adopted  his  own  strategy,  and  attacked,  he 
fell  back  at  once."  1  was  jjroud,  very 
proud,  of  my  discovery.  It  is  a  new  con- 
tribution to  that  knowledge  of  life  which, 
notwithstanding  all  my  disasters,  I  believed 
to  be  essentially  my  gift. 

At  last  he  finished  his  note,  folded, 
sealed,  and  directed  it — "  The  Hon.  George 
Buller,  A.  D.  C,  Government  Hoase, 
Malta,  favored  by  Algernon  Sydney  Potts, 
Esq." 

"  Isn't  that  all  right  ?  "  asked  he,  point- 
ing to  my  name.  "  I  was  within  an  ace  of 
writing  Hampden-Russell,  too.'-  And  he 
laughed  at  his  own  very  meager  jest. 


"  I  hope  you  have  merely  made  this 
an  introduction  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Nothing  more  ;  but  why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  it's  just  as  likely  that  I  never 
present  it  !  I  iim  the  slave  of  the  humor  I 
find  myself  in,  and  I  rarely  do  anything 
that  costs  me  the  slightest  effort."  I  said 
this  with  a  close  and,  indeed,  a  servile  imi- 
tation of  Charles  Matthews  in  "Used 
Up  ; "  but  it  was  a  grand  success,  and 
Buller  was  palpably  vancjuished. 

"  Well,  for  George's  sake,  I  hope  your 
mood  may  be  the  favorable  one.  Is  there 
anything  more  I  can  do  for  you  ?  Can  you 
think  of  nothing  Avherein  I  may  bo  ser- 
viceable ?  " 

"  Nothing.  Stay,  I  rather  think  our 
peojile  at  home  might  Avith  propriety  show 
my  old  friend  Hirsch  here  some  mark 
of  attention  for  his  conduct  towards  me.  I 
don't  know  whether  they  give  a  C.  B.  for 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  a  sum — a  handsome 
sum — something  to  mark  the  service,  and 
the  man  to  whom  it  was  rendered.  Don't 
you  think  '  we '  could  manage  that  ?  " 

"I'll  see  what  can  be  done.  I  don't 
despair  of  success." 

"  As  for  your  share  in  the  affair,  Buller, 
I'll  take  care  that  it  shall  be  mentioned 
in  the  proper  quarter.  If  I  have  a  charac- 
teristic— my  friends  say  I  have  many — but 
if  I  have  one,  it  is  that  I  never  forget 
the  most  trifling  service  of  the  humblest  of 
those  who  have  aided  me.  You  are  young, 
and  have  your  way  to  make  in  life.  Go 
back,  tjierefore,  and  carry  with  ycu  the 
reflection  that  Potts  is  your  friend." 

I  saw  he  was  affected  at  this,  for  he 
coyered  his  face  with  his  handkerchief  and 
turned  away,  and  for  some  seconds  his 
shoulders  moved  convulsively. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  with  a  struggle  to  become 
humble,  "  there  are  richer  men,  there  are 
men  more  influential  by  family  ties  and 
connections,  there  are  men  who  occupy 
a  more  conspicuous  position  before  the 
jDviblic  eye,  there  are  men  who  exercise 
a  wider  sway  in  the  world  of  politics  and 
party  ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  there  is  not 
one — no,  not  one — individual  in  the  British 
dominions  who,  when  you  come  to  consider 
either  the  difficulties  he  has  overcome,  the 
strength  of  the  prejudices  he  has  conquered, 
the  totally  unassisted  and  unaided  struggle 
he  has  had  to  maintain,  against  not  alone 
the  errors,  for  errors  are  human,  but  still 
worse,  the  ungenerous  misconcei^tions,-  the 
— I  will  go  further,  and  call  them  the 
wilful  misrepresentations  of  those  who, 
from  educaticm  and  rank  and  condition, 
might  be  naturally  supposed — indeed,  con- 
fidently affirmed  to  be — to  be " 
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''  I  am  certain  of  it !"  cried  lie,  grasp- 
ing my  hand,  and  rescuing  me  from  a  sit- 
uation very  like  smothering — *'  I  am  cer- 
tain of  it ! "  And  with  a  hurried  sahita- 
tion,  for  his  feelings  were  evidently  over- 
coming him,  he  burst  away,  and  descended 
the  stairs  five  steps  at  a  time,  and  although 
I  was  sorry  he  had  not  waited  till  I  fin- 
ished my  peroration,  I  was  really  glad  that 
the  act  had  ended  and  (lie  curtain  fallen. 

'■  What  a  deal  of  had  money  passes  cur- 
rent in  this  world,"  said  I,  as  I  was  alone; 
"  and  what  a  damper  it  is  upon  honest  in- 
dustry to  think  how  easy  it  is  to  eke  out 
life  with  a  forgery!" 

"  What  do  you  say  to  a  dinner  with  me 
at  the  'Swan'  in  Innspruck,  Potts?" 
cried  out  Buller,  from  the  courtyard. 

"  Excuse  me,  1  mean  to  eat  my  last  cut- 
let, here,  with  my  old  gaoler.  It  will  be 
an  event  for  the  poor  fellow  as  long  as  he 
lives.  Good-bye,  and  a  safe  journey  to 
you." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

MY  CANDIO  AVOWAL  TO  KATE  HERBERT. 

I  WAS  now  bound  for  the  first  port  in 
the  Mediterranean  fromwhicli  I  could  take 
ship  for  Malta,  and  the  better  to  carry  out 
my  purpose,  I  resolved  never  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  any  one,  or  be  seduced  by 
any  companionship,  till  I  had  seen  Miss 
Herbert,  and  given  her  the  message  I  was 
charged  with.  This  time,  at  least,  I  would 
be  a  faithful  envoy,  at  least  as  faithful  as 
a  man  might  be  who  had  gone  to  sleep  over 
his  credentials  for  a  twelvemonth.  And  so 
I  reached  Maltz,  and  took  my  place  by 
diligence  over  the  Stelvio  down  to  Lecco, 
never  trusting  myself  with  even  the  very 
briefest  intercourse  with  my  fellow-trav- 
elers, and  suffering  them  to  indulge  in  the 
humblest  estimate  of  me,  morally  and  in- 
tellectually— all  that  I  might  be  true  to 
my  object  and  firm  to  my  fixed  2)urpose. 
For  tiie  first  time  in  my  life  I  tried  to  pre- 
sent myself  in  an  unfavorable  aspect,  and 
I  was  astonished  to  find  the  experiment  by 
no  means  unpleasing,  the  reason  being, 
])robably,  that  it  was  an  immense  success. 
I  began  to  see  how  the  surly  people  are 
such  acute  philosophers  in  life,  and  what  a 
deal  of  selfish  gratification  they  must  de- 
rive from  their  uncurbed  ill-lmmor.  I 
reached  Genoa  in  time  to  catch  a  steamer 
for  ]\Ialta.  It  was  crowded,  and  with 
what,  in  another  mood,  I  might  have  called 
pleasant  people ;  but  I  held  myself  es- 
tranged   and    aloof    from    all.      I    could 


mark  many  an  impertinent  allusion  to 
my  cold  and  distant  manner,  and  could 
see  that  a  young  sub  on  his  way  to  join  was 
even  witty  at  the  expense  of"  my  retiring 
disposition.  The  creature.  Groves  he  Avas 
called,  used  to  try  to  ''trot  me  out,"  as 
he  phrased  it ;  but  I  maintained  both  my 
resolve  and  my  temper,  and  gave  him  no 
triumph. 

I  was  almost  sorry  on  the  morning  we 
dropped  anchor  in  tiic  harbor.  The  sense 
of  doing  something,  anything,  with  a  firm 
persistence  had  given  me  cheerfulness  and 
courage.  However,  I  had  now  a  task  ol 
some  nicety  before  me,  and  addressed  my- 
self at  once  to  its  discharge.  At  the  hotel 
I  learned  that  the  cottage  inhabited  by  Mrs. 
Keats  v/as  in  a  small  nook  of  one  of  the 
ba^'S,  and  only  an  easy  walk  from  the  town; 
and  so  I  despatched  a  message  at  once  with 
Miss  Crofton's  note  to  Miss  Herbert,  en- 
closed in  a  short  one  from  myself,  to  know 
if  she  would  permit  me  to  wjiit  upon  her, 
with  reference  to  the  matter  in  the  letter. 
I  spoke  of  myself  in  the  third  person  and 
as  the  bearer  of  the  letter. 

While  I  was  turning  over  the  letters  and 
papers  in  my  writing-desk,  awaiting  her 
reply,  I  came  upon  BuUer's  note  to  his 
brother,  and,  without  any  precise,  idea  why, 
I  sent  it  by  a  servant  to  the  Government 
House,  with  my  card.  It  was  conii)letely 
without  a  purpose  that  I  did  so,  and  if  my 
reader  has  not  experienced  moments  of  the 
like  "inconsequences,"  I  should  totally 
break  down  in  attempting  to  account  for 
their  meaning. 

Miss  Herbert's  reply  came  back  promptly. 
She  requested  that  the  writer  of  the  note 
slie  had  just  read  would  favor  her  with  a 
visit  at  his  earliest  convenience. 

I  set  forth  immediately.  What  a  strange 
and  thrilling  sensation  it  is  when  we  take 
up  some  long-dropped  link  in  life,  go  back 
to  some  broken  thread  of  our  existence,  and 
try  to  attach  it  to  the  present!  We  feel 
young  again  in  the  bygone,  and  yet  far 
older  even  than  our  real  age  in  the  thought 
of  the  changes  time  has  wrouglit  upon  us 
in  the  meanwb.ilc.  A  week  or  so  before,  I 
had  looked  witli  impatience  for  this  meet- 
ing, and  now  I  grew  very  faint-hearted  as 
the  moment  drew  nigh.  The  only  Avay  I 
could  summon  courage  for  the  occasion  was 
by  thinking  that  in  the  mission  intrusted 
to  me  /was  actually  nothing.  There  were 
incidents  and  events  not  one  of  which 
touched  me,  and  I  sliould  pass  away  ofi:  the 
scene  when  our  interview  was  over,  and  be 
no  more  remembered  by  her. 

It  was  evident  that  the  communication 
had  engaged  her  attention  to  some  extent 
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by  the  promptitude  of  her  message  to  me; 
and  with  this  thought  I  crossed  the  little 
lawn,  and  rang  the  bell  at  the  door. 

"  The  gentleman  cxi)ected  by  Miss  Her- 
bert, sir  ?  ■'  asked  a  smart  English  maid. 
**Come  this  v/ay,  sir.  She  will  see  you  in 
a  few  minutes." 

I  had  fully  ten  minutes  to  inspect  the 
details  of  a  ]iretty  little  drawing-room,  one 
of  those  little  female  temples  where  scat- 
tered drawings  and  books  and  music,  and 
above  all,  the  delicious  odor  of  fresh  flowers, 
all  harmonize  together,  and  set  you  a-think- 
ing  how  easily  life  could  glide  by  with  such 
appliances  were  they  only  set  in  motion  by 
the  touch  of  the  enchantress  herself.  The 
door  opened  at  last,  but  it  was  the  maid; 
she  came  to  say  that  Mrs.  Keats  was  very 
poorly  that  day,  and  Miss  Herbert  could 
not  leave  her  at  that  moment;  and  if  it 
were  not  perfectly  convenient  to  the  gen- 
tleman to  wait,  she  begged  to  know  when 
it  would  suit  him  to  call  again? 

''As  for  me,'-  said  I,  "  I  have  come  to 
Malta  solely  on  this  matter;  pray  say  that 
I  will  wait  as  long  as  she  wishes.  I  am 
completely  at  her  orders," 

I  strolled  out  after  this  through  one  of 
the  windows  that  opened  on  the  lawn,  and 
gaining  the  sea-side,  I  sat  down  upon  a 
rock  to  bide  her  coming.  I  might  have  sat 
about  half  an  hour  thus,  when  I  heard  a 
rapid  step  approaching,  and  I  had  just  time 
to  arise  when  Miss  Herbert  stood  before 
me.  She  started  back,  and  grew  pale,  very 
pale,  as  she  recognized  me,  and  for  fully  a 
minute  there  we  both  stood,  unable  to 
speak  a  word. 

"Am  I  to  understand,  sir,"  said  she,  at 
last,  "'  that  you  are  the  bearer  of  this  let- 
ter?"    And  she  held  it  open  towards  me. 

''Yes,"  said  I,  with  a  great  effort  at  col- 
lectedness.  "  I  have  much  to  ask  your 
forgiveness  for.  It  is  fully  a  year  since  I 
was  charged  to  place  that  in  your  liands, 
but  one  mischance  after  another  has  be- 
fallen me;  not  to  own  that  in  my  own  pur- 
poseless mode  of  life  I  have  had  no  enemy 
worse  than  my  fate." 

"I  have  heard  something  of  your  fond- 
ness for  adventure,"  said  she,  with  a  strange 
smile  that  blended  a  sort  of  pity  with  a 
gentle  irony.  "After  we  parted  company 
at  Schaffhausen,  I  believe  you  traveled  for 
some  time  on  foot?  We  heard,  at  least, 
that  you  took  a  fancy  to  explore  a  mode  of 
life  few  persons  have  penetrated,  or,  at 
at  least,  few  of  your  rank  and  condition." 

"May  I  ask,  what  do  you  believe  that 
rank  and  condition  to  be,  Miss  Herbert  ?  " 
asked  I,  firmly. 

She  blushed  cleci)ly  at  this ;  perhaps  I 


was  too  abrupt  in  the  way  I  spoke,  and  I 
hastened  to  add — 

"  When  I  offered  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  you  have  just  read,  I  was  moved  by 
another  wish  than  merely  to  render  you 
some  service.  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  once 
for  all,  that  if  I  lived  for  a  while  in  a  fiction 
land  of  my  own  invention,  with  day-dreams 
and  fancies,  and  hopes  and  ambitions  all 
unreal,  I  have  come  to  pay  the  due  penalty 
of  my  deceit,  and  confess  that  nothing  can 
be  more  humble  than  I  a-m  in  birth,  station 
or  fortune — my  father  an  ajjothccary,  my 
name  Potts,  my  means  a  very  few  pounds 
in  the  world  ;  and  yet,  v/ith  all  that  avowal, 
I  feel  prouder,  now  that  I  liiive  made  it, 
than  ever  I  did  in  the  false  assumption  of 
some  condition  I  had  no  claim  to," 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  me  with  such  a 
significant  air  of  approval,  and  smiled  so 
good-naturedly,  that  I  could  not  help  press- 
ing it  to  my  lips  and  kissing  it  rapturously. 

Taking  a  seat  at  my  side,  and  with  a 
voice  meant  to  recall  me  to  a  quiet  and 
business-like  demeanor,  she  asked  me  to 
read  over  Miss  Croftoms  letter.  I  told  lur 
that  I  knew  every  line  of  it  by  heart,  and, 
more  still,  I  knew  the  whole  story  to  which 
it  related.  It  was  a  topic  that  required  the 
nicest  delicacy  to  touch  on,  but,  with  a 
frankness  that  charmed  me,  she  said — 

"You  have  had  the  candor  to  tell  me 
freely  your  story  ;  let  me  imitate  you  and 
reveal  mine. 

"  You  know  Avho  we  are,  and  whence  we 
have  sprung  ;  that  my  fjitlicr  was  a  simple 
laborer  on  a  line  of  railroad,  and,  by  dint 
of  zeal  and  intelligence,  aiid  an  energy  that 
would  not  be  balked  or  imjieded,  that  he 
raised  himself  to  station  and  affluence. 
You  have  heard  of  his  connection  with  Sir 
Elkanah  Crofton  and  how  unfortunately  it 
was  broken  off  ;  but  you  cannot  know  the 
rest — that  is,  you  cannot  know  what  we 
alone  know,  and  what  is  not  so  much  as 
suspected  by  others  ;  and  of  this  I  ca.n 
scarcely  dare  to  speak,  since  it  is  essentially 
the  secret  of  my  family." 

I  guessed  at  once  to  what  she  alluded  ; 
her  troubled  manner,  her  swimming  eyes,, 
and  her  quivering  voice,  all  betraying  that 
she  referred  to  the  mystery  of  her  father's 
fate  ;  while  I  doubted  within  myself  whether 
it  were  right  and  fitting  for  me  to  acknowl- 
edge that  I  knew  the  secret  source  of  her 
anxiety,  she  relieved  me  from  my  embar- 
rassment by  continuing  thiis — 

"Your  kind  and  generous  friends  have 
not  suffered  themselves  to  be  discouraged 
by  defeat.  They  have  again  and  again  re- 
newed their  proposals  to  my  mother,  only 
varying  the  mode,  in  the  hope  that  by  some 
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stratagem  they  miglit  overcome  lier  reasons 
for  refusal.  Now,  thougli  this  rejection,  so 
persistent  as  it  is,  may  seem  ungracious,  it 
is  not  without  a  fitting  and  substantial 
cause." 

Again  she  faltered  and  grew  confused, 
and  now^  1  saw  how  slie  struggled  between 
a  natural  reserve  and  an  imi)ulse  to  confide 
the  sorrow  that  oppressed  her  to  one  who 
might  befriend  her. 

"You  may  speak  freely  to  me,"  said  I, 
at  last.  "I  am  not  ignorant  of  tlie  mys- 
tery you  hint  at.  Crofton  has  told  me  what 
many  surmise  and  some  freely  believe  in." 

''But  we  know  it,  know  it  for  a  cer- 
tainty," cried  she,  clasping  my  hand  in  her 
eao"erness.  "  It  is  no  longer  a  surmise  or  a 
suspicion.  It  is  a  certainty — a  fact !  Two 
letters  in  his  handwriting  have  reached  my 
mother ;  one  from  8t.  Louis,  in  America, 
where  he  had  gone  first ;  the  second  from 
an  Alpine  village,  where  he  was  laid  up  in 
sickness.  He  had  had  a  terrible  encounter 
with  a  man  who  had  done  him  some  gross 
wrong,  and  he  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder ; 
afterwhich  he  had  to  cross  the  Rhine, 
wading  or  swimming,  and  travel  many 
miles  ere  he  could  find  shelter.  When  he 
ua-ote,  however,  he  was  rapidly  recovering, 
and  as  quickly  regaining  all  his  old  courage 
and  daring." 

"And  from  that  time  forward  have  you 
had  no  tidings  of  him  ?  " 

"Nothing  but  a  cheque  on  a  Russian 
banker  in  London  to  pay  to  my  mother's 
order  a  sum  of  money,  a  considerable  one, 
too  ;  and  although  she  hoped  to  gain  some 
clue  to  him  through  this,  she  could  not 
succeed,  nor  have  we  now  any  trace  of  him 
whatever.  I  ought  to  mention,"  said  she, 
as  if  catching  up  a  forgotten  thread  in  her 
narrative, "  that  in  his  last  letter  he  enjoined 
my  mother  not  to  receive  any  payment 
from  the  insurance  company,  nor  enter  into 
any  compromise  Avitli  them  ;  and,  above 
all,  to  live  in  the  hope  that  we  should  meet 
again  and  be  happy." 

"  And  are  you  still  ignorant  of  where  he 
now  is  ?  " 

,  "  We  only  know  that  a  cousin  of  mine, 
an  officer  of  engineers  at  Aden,  lieard  of 
an  Englishman  being  engaged  by  the  Shuh 
of  Persia  to  report  on  certain  silver  mines 
at  Kashan,  and  from  all  he  could  learn, 
the  description  would  apply  to  him.  My 
cousin  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  ex- 
pressly to  trace  him,  and  promised  in  his 
last  letter  to  bring  me  himself  any  tidings 
he  might  procure  here  to  Malta.  Indeed, 
when  I  learned  that  a  stranger  had  asked  to 
see  me,  I  was  full  sure  it  was  my  cousin 
Harry." 


AVas  it  that  her  eyes  grew  darker  in 
color  as  this  name  escaj)ed  her — Avas  it  that 
a  certain  tremor  shook  her  voice — or  was  it 
the  anxiety  of  my  own  jealous  humor,  that 
nuide  me  wretclied  as  I  heard  of  that  cousin 
Harry,  now  mentioned  for  the  first  time  ? 

"  What  reparation  can  I  make  you  for 
so  blank  a  disappointment  ?"  said  I,  with 
a  sad,  half-bitter  tone. 

"  Be  the  same  kind  friend  that  he  would 
have  proved  himself  if  it  had  been  liis  for- 
tune to  have  come  first,"  said  she  ;  and 
though  she  spoke  calmly,  she  bluslied 
deeply  !  "  Here,"  said  she,  hurriedly,  tak- 
ing a  small  printed  paragraph  from  a  letter, 
and  eagerly,  as  it  seemed,  trying  to  recover 
her  former  manner — "  here  is  a  slip  I  have 
cut  out  of  the  Levant  Herald.  I  found  it 
about  two  months  since.  It  ran  thus : 
'  The  person  who  had  contracted  for  the 
works  at  Pcra,  and  who  now  turns  out  to  be 
an  Englishman,  is  reported  to  have  had  a 
violent  altercation  yesterday  with  Musted 
Pasha,  in  consequence  of  which  he  has 
thrown  up  his  contract,  and  demanded  his 
passport  for  Russia.  It  is  laimored  here 
that  the  Russian  ambassador  is  no  stranger 
to  this  rupture.'  Vague  as  this  is,  1  feel 
persuaded  that  he  is  the  person  alluded  to, 
and  that  it  is  from  Constantinople  we  must 
trace  him." 

"Well,"  cried  I,  "I  am  ready.  I  will 
set  out  at  once." 

"  Oh  !  can  I  believe  you  will  do  us  this 
great  service  ?  "  cried  slie,  with  swdmming 
eyes  and  clasped  hands. 
'  "This  time  you  will  find  me  faithful," 
said  I,  gravely.  "He  vrho  has  said  and 
done  so  many  foolish  things  as  I  liave,  must, 
by  one  good  action,  give  bail  for  his  future 
character. " 

"  You  arc  a  true  friend,  and  you  have  all 
my  confidence." 

'^"  Mrs.  Keats's  compliments,  miss,"  said 
the  maid  at  this  moment,  "  and  hopes  the 
gentleman  will  stay  to  dinner  with  you, 
though  slie  cannot  come  down  herself." 

"  She  imagines  you  are  my  cousin,  whom 
she  is  aware  I  have  been  expecting,"  said 
Miss  Herbert,  in  a  whisper,  and  evidently 
appearing  uncertain  how  to  act. 

"Oh  ! "  said  I,  with  an  anguish  I  could 
not  repress,  "would  that  I  could  change 
my  lot  with  his  ! " 

"Very  well,  Mary,"  said  Miss  Herbert ; 
"  thank  your  mistress  from  me,  and  say 
the  gentfeman  accepts  her  invitation  with 
pleasure.  Is  it  too  much  presumption  on 
mv  part,  sir,  to  say  so  ?  "  said  she,  with  a  low 
whisper,  while  a  half  malicious  twinkle  lit 
up  her  eyes,  and  I  could  not  speak  with 
hajjpiness. 
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Determined,  liowever,  to  give  ;in  earnest 
of  my  zeal  in  her  cause.  I  declared  I  would 
at  once  return  to  the  town,  and  learn  when 
the  first  packet  sailed  for  Constantinoi~»le. 
The  dinner  hour  was  seven,  so  that  I  uad 
fully  five  hours  yet  to  make  my  inquiries 
ere  we  met  at  table.  I  wondered  at  myself 
how  business-like  and  practical  I  had  be- 
come ;  but  a  strong  impulse  now  impelled 
me,  and  seemed  to  add  a  sort  of  strength 
to  my  whole  nature. 

"  As  cousin  Harry  is  the  mirror  of  punc- 
tuality, and  you  now  represent  him,  Mr. 
Potts,"  said  she,  shaking  my  hand,  "  pray 
remember  not  to  be  later  than  seven." 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

CAPTAIN  EOGEKS   STANDS  MY  FRIEND. 

"  Constantinople,  Odessa,  and  the 
Levant. — The  Cyclops,  five  hundred  horse- 
power, to  sail  on  Wednesday  morning,  at 
eight  o'clock.  For  freight  or  passage  apply 
to  Captain  Robert  B.  Rogers." 

This  announcement,  which  I  found 
amidst  a  great  many  others  in  a  frame 
over  the  fireplace  in  the  coffee-room,  struck 
me  forcibly,  first  of  all,  because,  not  be- 
longing to  the  regular  mail  packets,  it  sug- 
gested .a  cheap  passage  ;  and,  secondly,  it 
promised  an  early  departure,  and  tlie  vessel 
was  to  sail  on  the  very  next  morning — an 
amount  of  promptitude  that  I  felt  would 
gratify  Miss  Herbert. 

Now,  although  I  had  been   living  for  a 
considerable  time  back  at  the  cost  of   the 
Imperial  House  of  Hapsburg,  my  resources 
for  such  an  expedition  as  was  opening  be- 
fore me  were  of  the  most  slender  kind,     I 
made    a    careful   examination   of    all   my 
worldly  wealth,  and  it  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  forty-three  pounds  some   odd  shillings. 
On  terra  firma,  I  could,  of  course,  econo- 
mize to  any  extent.     With   self-denial   and 
resolution  I  could  live  on  very  little.     Life 
in  the  East,  I  had  often  heard,  was  singular- 
ly cheap  and  inexpensive.       All  I  had  read 
of  Oriental  Juibits  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  | 
and  '*  Tales  of  the  Genii,"  assured  me  that ' 
with  a  few  dates  and  a  watermelon  a  man  j 
dined  fully  as  well  as  need  be  ;  and  the  de-  , 
licious    warmth   of   the    climate   rendered 
shelter   a    complete    superfluity.      Before : 
forming  anything  like  a  correct  budget,  I ; 
must  ascertain  what  would  be  the  cost  of 
my  passage   to  Constantinople,    and   so  1 1 
rang  for  the  waiter  to  direct  me  to  t.he  ad-  j 
dress  of  the  advertiser.  j 

*' That's  the  captain  yonder^  sir,"  whis- 
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pered  the  waiter,  and  he  pointed  to  a  stout, 
weather-beaten  man,  wlio,  with  his  hands 
in  the  pockets  of  his  pilot-coat,  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  fire,  smoking  a  cigar. 

Although  I  had  never  seen  him  before, 
the  features  reminded  me  of  some  one  I 
had  met  with,  and  suddenly!  bethought  me 
of  the  skipper  with  whom  I  had  sailed  from 
Ireland  for  Milford,  and  who  had  given  me 
a  letter  for  his  brother  "  Bob  " — the  very 
Robert  Rogers  now  before  me. 

"Do  you  know  this  handwriting,  cap- 
tain ?  "  said  I,  drawing  the  letter  from  m^ 
pocket-book. 

"That's  my  brother  Joe's,"  said  he,  not 
offering  to  take  the  letter  from  my  hand, 
or  removing  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  but 
talking  with  all  the  unconcern  in  life. 
"That's  Joe's  own  scrawl,  and  there  ain't  a 
worse  from  this  to  himself." 

"The  letter  is  for  you,"  said  T,  rather 
i  offended  at  his  coolness. 
j      "So  I  see.     Stick  it  up  there,  over  the 
i  chimney  ;  Joe  has  never  anything  to  sav 
j  that  won't  keep." 

j      "  It  is  a  letter  of  introduction,  sir,"  said 
j  I,  still  more  haughtily. 

"  And  what  if  it  be  ?  Won't  that  keep^ 
Whom  is  it  to  introduce  ?  " 

"  The  humble  individual  before  you,  C-«p- 
tain  Rogers." 

"  So  that's  it  ! "  said  he,  slowly.  ''Well, 
read  it  out  for  me,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
there's  no  harder  navigation  to  me  than 
one  of  Joe's  scrawls." 

"  I  believe  I  can  master  it,"  said  I,  open- 
ing and  reading  what  originally  had  been 
composed  and  drawn  up  by  myself.  When 
I  came  to  "Algernon  Sydney  Potts,  a  man 
so  completely  after  your  own  heart,"  he 
drew  his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  turned  me  slowly 
around  till  the  light  fell  full  upon  me. 

"  No,  Joseph,"  said  he,  deliberately, 
"  not  a  bit  of  it,  my  boy.  This  ain't  my 
sort  of  chap  at  all ! " 

I  almost  choked  with  anger,  but  some- 
how there  was  such  an  apparent  earnestness 
in  the  man,  and  such  a  total  absence  of  all 
wish  to  offend,  that  I  read  on  to  the  end. 

"Well,"  said  he,  as  I  concluded,  "he 
usedn't  to  be  so  wordy  as  that.  I  wonder 
what  came  over  him.  Mayhap  he  wasn't 
well." 

What  a  comment  on  a  style  that  might 
have  adorned  the  "Correct  Letter  Waiter!" 
"  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  health,  sir,"  said  I,  tartly. 
"  All  I  can  pick  out  of  it  is,  I  ain't  to 
offer  you  any  money  ;  and  as  there  isn't  any 
direction  easier  to  follow,  nor  pleasanter  to 
obey,  here's  my  hand  !  "     And  he  wrung 
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mine  witli  a  grip  tnat  would  liave  flattened 
a  chain  cable. 

"  What's  your  line,  here  ?  You  ain't 
sodgering,  are  you  ?  " 

"No;  I'm  traveling,  for  pleasure,  for 
information,  for  j^astime,  as  one  might 
say." 

"In  the  general  do-nothing  and  careless 
line  of  business  ?  That  ain't  mine.  No, 
by  jingo  !  I  don't  eat  my  fish  without 
catching,  ay,  and  salting  tliem  too,  I  ain't 
asJiamed  to  say.  I'm  captain,  su]iercargo, 
and  pilot  of  my  own  craft ;  take  every  lunar 
that  is  taken  aboard.  I've  writ  every  line 
that  ever  is  writ  in  the  log-book,  and  I  vac- 
cinated every  man  and  boy  aboard  for  the 
natural  small-pox  with  these  fingers  and 
this  tool  that  you  sec  here  ! "  And  he  pro- 
duced an  old  and  very  rusty  instrument  of 
veterinary  surgery  from  his  vest-pocket, 
where  it  lay  with  copper  money,  tobacco 
quids,  and  lucifer  matches. 

I  quickly  remembered  the  character  for 
inordinate  boastf  ulness  his  brotlier  had  given 
me,  and  of  which  he  thus,  without  any 
provocation  on  my  part,  afforded  me  a  slight 
sjiecimen.  Now,  perhaps,  at  this  stage  of 
my  narrative,  I  might  never  have  alluded 
to  him  at  all,  if  it  were  not  for  the  oppor- 
tunity it  gives  me  of  recording  how  nobly 
and  how  resolutely  I  resisted  what  may  be 
called  the  most  trying  temptation  of  human 
nature.  An  inveterate  dram-drinker  has 
been  known  to  turn  away  from  the  proffered 
glass  ;  an  incurable  gambler  has  been  seen 
to  decline  the  invitation  to  "  cut  in  ; "  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church  have  begged  off  being 
made  bishops  ;  but  is  there  any  mention  in 
history  of  an  anecdote-monger  suffering 
himself  to  be  patiently  vanquislied,  and  re- 
tiring from  the  field  without  firing  off  at 
least  an  "  incident  that  occurred  to  him- 
self "  ?  If  ever  a  man  was  sorely  tried,  I 
Vv'as.  Here  was  tliis  coarsely-minded,  vulgar 
dog,  with  nothing  pictorial  or  imaginative 
in  his  nature,  heaping  story  upon  story  of 
his  own  feats  and  achievements,  in  which 
not  one  solitary  situation  ever  suggested  an 
interest  or  awakened  an  anxiety  ;  and  I, 
who  could  have  shot  my  tigers,  crippled  my 
leopards,  hamstrung  my  lionesses,  rescued 
men  from  drowning,  and  women  from  fire 
— with  little  life-touches  to  thrill  the  heart 
and  force  tears  from  tiie  eyes  of  a  stock- 
broker— I,  I  say,  had  to  stand  there  and 
listen  in  silence  !  Watching  a  creature 
banging  away  at  a  target  that  he  never  hit, 
with  an  old  flint  musket,  while  you  held  in 
your  hand  a  sliort  Enfield  that  would  have 
driven  the  ball  through  the  bull's-eye,  is 
nothing  to  this  ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  it 
nearly  choked  me.     Twice  I  had  to  cough 


down  the  words,  "  Now  let  me  mention  a 
personal  fact."  But  I  did  succeed,  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  I  only  grcAv  very  red  in  the 
face,  and  felt  that  siiigiug  noise  in  the  ears 
and  general  state  of  muddle  that  forebodes 
a  fit.  But  I  rallied,  and  said  in  a  voice, 
slow  from  the  dignity  of  a  self-conquest — 

"  Can  you  take  me  as  a  passenger  to  Con- 
stantinople ?  " 

"  To  Constantinople  ?  Ay,  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  to  Point  de  Galle,  to  Cochin  China, 
to  Eoss  River  ;  don't  think  to  puzzle  me 
with  navigation,  my  lad." 

"Are  there  many  other  passengers  ?  " 

"I  could  have  five  hundred,  if  I'd  take 
'em  !  Put  Bob  Rogers  on  a  placard,  and 
see  what'll  happen.  If  I  said,  '  I'm  a-going 
to  sea  on  a  plank  to-morrow,'  tlierc's  men 
would  rather  come  along  with  me  than  go 
in  the  Queen  or  the  Hannibal.  I  don't  say 
they're  right,  mind  ye;  but  I  won't  say 
they're  wrong,  neither." 

"  Oh,  why  didn't  I  meet  this  wretch  when 
I  was  a  child  ?  Why  didn't  my  father  find 
a  Helot  like  this,  to  tell  lies  before  me,  and 
frighten  me  with  their  horrid  ugliness  ?  " 
This  was  the  thought  that  flashed  through 
me  as  I  listened.  I  felt,  besides,  that  such 
stupid,  purposeless  inventions  corrupted 
and  blunted  the  taste  for  graceful  narrative, 
just  in  the  same  way  that  an  undeserving 
recipient  of  charity  offends  the  pleasure  of 
real  benevolence. 

"  May  I  ask,  Captain  Rogers,  what  is  the 
fare  ?  "  said  I,  with  a  bland  courtesy. 

"  That  depends  upon  the  man,  sir.  If 
you  was  Ramsam  Can-tanker-abad,  I'd  say 
five  hundred  gold  pagodas.  If  you  was  a 
Cockney  stripling,  with  a  fresh -water  face, 
and  a  spunyarn  whisker,  I'd  call  it  a  m.at- 
ter  of  seven  or  eight  pound." 

"  And  you  sail  at  eight  ?" 

"  To  the  minute.  When  Bob  Rogers  says 
eight  o'clock  the  first  turn  of  the  paddles 
Avill  be  the  first  stroke  of  the  hour." 

"  Then  book  me,  pray,  for  a  berth  ;  anrl, 
for  surety's  sake,  I'll  go  aboard  to-night." 

"  Meet  me,  then,  here,  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  I'll  take  you  off  in  my  gig,  an  honor  to 
be  proud  on,  my  lad  ;  but  as  Joe's  friend, 
I'll  do  it." 

I  bowed  my  acknowledgments  and  went 
off,  neither  delighted  with  my  new  ac- 
quaintance, nor  myself  for  the  patience  I 
had  shown  him.  After  all,  I  had  secured 
an  early  passage,  and  was  thus  able  to  show 
Kate  Herbert  that  I  was  not  going  to  let 
the  grass  grow  under  my  feet  this  time,  and 
that  she  might  reckon  on  my  zeal  to  serve 
her  in  /uture.  As  I  retraced  my  road  to 
the  cottage  I  forgot  all  about  Captain 
Rogers,  and  only  thought  of  Kate,  and  the 
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interests  that  were  liers.  It  was  next  to  a 
certainty  that  her  father  was  yet  alive  ;  but 
how  to  find  him  in  a  strange  hind,  with  a 
feigned  name,  and  most  probably  with  every 
aid  and  appliance  to  complete  his  disguise- 
ment  !  It  was,  doubtless,  a  noble  enter- 
prise to  devote  one's  self  for  such  as  she 
was,  but  not  very  hopeful  withal  ;  and  then 
I  went  over  various  plans  for  my  future 
guidance  :  what  I  should  do  if  I  fell  sick  ? 
what  if  my  money  failed  me  ?  what  if  I 
were  waylaid  by  Arabs,  or  carried  away  to 
some  fearful  region  in  the  mountains,  and 
made  to  feed  a  pet  alligator,  or  a  domestic 
boa-constrictor  ?  I  hoped  sincerely  that  I 
was  overestimating  my  possible  perils,  but 
it  was  wise  to  give  a  large  margin  to  the  un- 
known ;  and  so  I  did  not  curb  myself  in 
the  least. 

As  I  entered  the  grounds,  the  night  was 
falling,  and  I  could  see  that  the  lamps  were 
already  lighted  in  the  draAving-room.  What 
surprised  me,  however,  was  to  see  a  very 
smart  groom,  well  mounted,  and  leading 
another  horse  up  and  down  before  the  door. 
There  was  evidently  a  visitor  within,  and  I 
felt  indisposed  to  enter  till  he  had  gone 
away.  My  curiosity,  however,  prompted 
me  to  ask  the  groom  the  name  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  he  replied,  "  The  Honorable  Cap- 
tain Bullcr.'' 

The  very  essence  of  all  jealousy  is,  that  it 
is  unreasoning.  It  is  well  known  that  hus- 
bands— tiiat  much-believing  and  much-be- 
lied class — always  suspect  every  one  but  the 
right  man  ;  and  now,  without  the  faintest 
clue  to  a  suspicion,  I  grew  actually  sick 
with  jealousy  ! 

Nor  was  it  altogether  blamable  in  me,  for, 
as  I  looked  through  the  uncurtained  win- 
dow, I  could  see  the  captain,  a  fine-looking, 
rather  tigerish  sort  of  fellow,  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  fireplace,  while  he  talked  to 
Miss  Herbert,  who  sat  some  distance  off  at 
a  work-table.  There  was  in  his  air  that 
amount  of  jaunty  ease  and  self-possession 
that  said,  ''I  am  at  home  hero  ;  in  this 
fortress  I  hold  the  chief  command."  There 
was  about  him,  too,  the  tone  of  an  assumed 
superiority,  which,  when  displayed  by  a  man 
towards  a  woman,  takes  the  most  offensive 
of  all  possible  aspects. 

As  he  talked,  he  moved  at  last  towards  a 
window,  and,  opening  it,  held  out  his  hand 
to  see  if  it  were  raining. 

''I  hope,"  cried  he,  ''you'll  not  send  me' 
back  Avith  a  refusal ;  her  ladyship  counts 
U2)on  you  as  the  chief  ornament  of  her  ball.'' 

"  We  never  go  to  balls,  sir,"  was  the  dry 
response. 

"  But  make  this  occasion  the  exception. 
If  you  only  knew  how  lamentably  we  are 


off  for  pretty  peojdc,  you'd  pity  us.  Such 
gan-ison  Avivcs  and  daughters  are  unknoAvn 
to  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  island.  Surely 
Mrs.  Keats  Avill  bo  quite  Avell  by  Wednes- 
day, and  she'll  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  deny 
you  to  us  for  this  once." 

"1  can  but  repeat  my  excuses — I  never 
go  out." 

*'  If  you  say  so,  I  think  I'll  abandon  all 
share  in  the  enterprise.  It  was  a  i)oint  of 
honor  Avith  me  to  persuade  you  ;  in  fact,  I 
pledged  myself  to  succeed,  and  if  you  really 
persist  in  a  refusal,  I'll  just  pitch  all  these 
notes  in  the  fire,  and  go  off  yachting  till 
the  whole  thing  is  over,"  And  with 
this  he  drew  forth  a  mass  of  notes  from  his 
sabertasche,  and  proceeded  to  con  over  the 
addresses  :  "  'Mrs.  Ililyard,'  'Mr.  Barnes,' 
'Mr.  Clintosh,'  '  Lady_  Blagden.'  '  Oh, 
Lady  Blagden  !  Why  it  Avould  be  Avorth 
Avhile  coming  only  to  see  her  and  Sir  John; 
and  here  are  the  Crosbys,  too  ;  and  Avhat 
have  we  here  !  Oh  !  this  is  a  note  from 
Grey.  You  don't  know  my  brother  Grey 
— he'd  amuse  you  immensely.  Just  listen 
to  this,  by  way  of  a  letter  of  introduction  : 

"  '  Dear  George  : — Cherish  the  coA^e 
that  Avill  hand  you  this  note  as  the  most 
sublime  snob  I  have  CA'cr  met  in  all  my 
home  and  foreign  experiences.  In  a  large 
garrison  like  yours,  you  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  fellows  to  give  him  a  field 
day.  I  commit  him,  thei'efore,  to  your 
Avorthy  keeping,  to  dine  him,  draw  him 
forth,  and  pitch  him  out  of  the  AvindoAV 
Avhen  you've  done  Avith  him.  No  harm  if 
it  is  from  the  topmost  story  of  the  highest 
barrack  in  Malta.  His  name  is  Potts — 
seriously  and  truthfully.  Potts.  Birth, 
parentage,  and  belongings  all  unknown  to 
" '  Yours  ever, 

"'Grey  Buller.'" 

"  You  are  unfortunate,  sir,  in  confiding 
your  correspondence  to  me,"  said  Kate, 
rising  from  her  seat,  "for  that  gentleman 
is  a  friend,  a  sincere  and  valued  friend,  of 
my  own,  and  you  could  scarcely  have  found 
a  more  certain  Avay  to  offend  me  than  to 
speak  of  him  slightingly." 

"  You  can't  mean  that  you  knoAV  him — 
ever  met  him  ?  " 

"I  know  him  and  respect  him,  and  I 
Avill  not  listen  to  one  Avord  to  his  disparage- 
ment. Nay,  more,  sir,  I  will  feel  myself  at 
liberty,  if  I  think  it  fitting,  to  tell  Mr. 
Potts"  the  honorable  mode  in  which  your 
brother  has  discharged  the  task  of  an  in- 
troduction, its  good  faith,  and  gentleman- 
like feeling." 

"  Pray  let  us  have  him  at  the  mess  first. 
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Don't  spoil  our  sport  till  we  have  at  least 
one  evening  out  of  him." 

But  slie  (lid  not  wait  for  him  to  finish 
his  speech,  and  left  the  room. 

It  is  but  fair  to  own  he  took  his  reverses 
with  great  coolness  ;  he  tightened  his 
sword-belt,  sot  his  cap  on  his  head  before 
the  glass,  stroked  down  his  mustache,  and 
then  lighting  a  cigar,  swaggered  off  to  the 
door  with  the  lounging  swing  of  his  order. 

As  for  myself,  I  hastened  back  to  the 
town,  and  with  such  speed  that  I  traversed 
the  mile  in  something  like  thirteen  minutes. 
I  had  no  ver}'  clear  or  collected  jdan  of  ac- 
tion, but  I  resolved  to  ask  Captain  Rogers 
to  be  my  friend,  and  see  me  through  this 
conjuncture.  He  had  just  dined  as  I  en- 
tered the  coffee-room,  and  consented  to 
have  his  brandy-and- water  removed  to  my 
bedroom  while  I  opened  my  business  with 
him. 

I  will  not,  at  this  eleventh  hour  of  revela- 
tions, inflict  upon  my  reader  the  details, 
but  simply  be  satisfied  to  state  that  I  found 
the  ski]iper  far  more  practical  than  I  looked 
for.  He  evidently,  besides,  had  a  taste  for 
these  sort  of  adventures,  and  prided  himself 
on  his  conduct  of  them.  "  Go  back  now, 
and  eat  your  dinner  comfortably  with  your 
friends ;  leave  everytliing  to  me,  and  I 
promise  you  one  thing — the  Cyclojjs  shall 
not  get  full  steam  up  till  we  have  settled 
this  small  transaction." 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

MY  DTIELIKO  AMBITIOX  AGAIN  DISAPPOINTED. 

Though  I  was  a  few  minutes  late  for 
dinner.  Miss  Herbert  did  not  chide  me  for 
delay.  She  was  charming  in  lier  reception 
of  me  ;  nor  was  the  fascination  diminished 
to  me  by  feeling  with  what  generous  warmth 
she  had  defended  and  upheld  me. 

There  is  a  marvelous  charm  in  the  being- 
defended  by  one  you  love,  and  of  whose 
kind  feeling  towards  you  you  had  never 
dared  to  assure  yourself  till  the  very  mo- 
ment that  confirmed  it.  I  don't  know  if  I 
ever  felt  in  such  spirits  in  my  life.  Not 
that  I  was  gay  or  light-hearted  so  much  as 
happy — happy  in  the  sense  of  a  self-esteem 
I  had  not  known  till  then.  And  what  a 
spirit  of  cordial  familiarity  was  there  now 
between  us  !  She  spoke  to  me  of  her  daily 
life,  its  habits,  and  even  of  its  trials  ;  not 
complainingly,  nor  fretfully,  far  from  it, 
but  in  a  way  to  imply  that  these  were  the 
burdens  meted  out  to  all,  and  that  none 
should  arrogantly  imagine  he  was  to  es- 


cape the  lot  of  his  fellows.  And  then  we 
talked  of  the  Croftons,  of  whom  she  was 
curious  to  hear  details — their  ages,  appear- 
ance, manner,  and  so  on — lastly,  how  I 
came  to  know  them,  and  thus  impercepti- 
bly led  me  to  tell  of  myself  and  of  my  story. 
I  am  sure  that  we  each  of  us  had  enough 
of  care  upon  our  hearts,- and  yet  none  would 
have  ever  guessed  it  to  have  seen  how  joy- 
ously and  merrily  we  laughed  over  some  of 
the  incidents  of  my  chequered  career.  She 
bantered  me,  too,  on  the  feeble  and  way- 
ward impulses  by  which  I  had  suffered  my- 
self to  be  moved,  and  gravely  asked  me, 
had  I  accomplished  any  single  one  of  all  the 
objects  I  had  set  before  my  mind  in 
starting. 

Far  more  earnestly,  however,  did  we  dis- 
cuss the  future.  She  heard  with  joy  that 
I  had  already  secured  a  passage  for  Con- 
stantinople, and  declared  that  she  could  not 
dismiss  from  her  mind  the  impression  that 
I  was  destined  to  aid  their  return  to  happi- 
ness and  prosperity.  I  liked  the  notion, 
too,  of  there  being  a  fate  in  our  first  meet- 
ing ;  a  fate  in  that  acquaintanceship  with 
the  Croftons,  Avhich  gave  the  occasion  to 
seek  her  out  again  ;  and,  last  of  all,  if  it 
might  be  so,  a  fate  in  the  influence  I  was  to 
exercise  over  their  fortunes.  I  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  these  j)leasant  themes,  that  I, 
with  as  little  of  the  lion  in  my  heart  as  any 
man  breathing,  never  once  thought  of  the 
quarrel  and  its  impending  consequences. 
How  my  heart  beat, as  her  soft  breath  fan- 
ned me  while  she  spoke  !  As  she  was  tell- 
ing me  when  and  from  whence  I  was '  to 
write  to  her,  the  servant  came  to  say  that  a 
gentleman  outside  begged  to  see  Mr.  Potts. 
I  hurried  to  the  hall. 

"Not  come  to  disturb  you.  Potts,"  said 
the  skipper,  in  a  brisk  tone  ;  "  only  thought 
it  best  to  make  your  mind  easy.  It's  all 
right." 

"A  thousand  thanks,  captain,"  said  I, 
warmly.  "  I  knew,  when  the  negotiation 
was  in  your  hands,  it  would  be  so." 

"Yes  ;  his  friend,  a  Major  Colesby,  bog- 
gled a  bit  at  first.  Couldn't  see  the  thing 
in  the  light  I  put  it.  Asked  very  often 
'  Who  were  you  ?  '  asked  too,  '  "Who  I  was  ? ' 
Good  that  !  it  made  me  laugh.  Rather  late 
in  the  day,  I  take  it,  to  ask  who  Bob  Rogers 
is  !  But  in  the  end,  as  I  said,  it  all  comes 
right,  quite  right." 

'  "And  his  apology  was  full,  ample,  and 
explicit  ?  Was  it  in  writing,  Rogers  ?  I'd 
like  it  in  writing." 

"  Like  what  in  writing  ?" 

"His  apology,  or  explanation,  or  what- 
ever you  like  to  call  it." 

' '  Who  ever  spoke  of  such  a  thing  ?  Who 
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so  much  as  dreamed  of  it  ?  Haven't  I  told 
you  the  affair  is  all  right  ?  and  what  does 
all  right  mean,  eh  ? — what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"I  know  what  it  ought  to  mean,"  said 
I,  angrily. 

''  So  do  I,  and  so  do  most  men  ni  this 
island,  sir.  It  means  twelve  paces  under 
the  Battery  wall,  fire  together,  and  as  many 
shots  as  the  aggrieved  asks  for.  That's  all 
right,  isn't  it  f" 

*'In  one  sense  it  is  so,"  said  I,  with  a 
mock  composure. 

"  Well,  that's  the  only  sense  I  ever  meant 
to  consider  it  by.  Go  back  now  to  your 
tea,  or  your  sugar  and  water,  or  whatever 
it  is,  and  when  you  come  home  to-night, 
step  into  my.  room,  and  we'll  have  a  cosy 
chat  and  a  cigar.  There's  one  or  two 
trilling  things  that  I  do  not  understand  in 
this  affair,  and  I  put  my  own  explanation 
on  them,  and  maybe  it  ain't  tho  I'ight  one. 
Not  that  it  signifies  noni,  you  perceive,  be- 
cause you  are  here  to  the  fore,  and  can  set 
them  right.  But  by  this  time  to-morrow 
you  might  be  where— I  won't  mention — we 
may  as  well  put  them  straight  this  even- 
ing."' 

"I'll  beat  you  up,  depend  upon  it," 
said  I,  affecting  a  slap-dash  style.  "I 
can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  have  fallen 
into  your  hands^  Rogers.  You  suit  me 
exactly." 

"Well  it's  more  than  I  expected  when  I 
saw  you  first,  and  I  ke])t  saying  to  myself, 
'  Whatever  could  have  persuaded  Joe  to 
send  me  a  creature  like  that?'  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  thought  you  were  in  the  cheap 
funeral  line." 

"Droll  dog!"  said  I,  while  my  fingers 
were  writhing  and  twisting  with  passion. 

"Not  that  it's  fair  to  take  a  fellow  by 
his  looks.  I'm  aware  of  that,  Potts.  But 
go  back  to  the  parlor — that's  the  second 
time  the  maid  has  come  out  to  see  what 
keeps  yon.  Go  back,  and  enjoy  yourself  ; 
maybe  you  won't  have  so  i:)leasant  an  op- 
portunity soon  again." 

This  was  the  parting  speech  of  the 
wretch  as  he  buttonetl  the  collar  of  his 
coat,  and  with  a  short  nod  bade  me  good- 
bye, and  left  me. 

"  Why  did  you  not  ask  your  friend  to 
take  a  cup  of  tea  with  us  ?  "  said  Kate,  as 
I  re-entered  the  drawing-room. 

"  Oh  !  it  was  the  skii)per,  a  rough  sort 
of  creature,  not  exactly  made  for  drawing- 
room  life  ;  besides,  he  only  came  to  ask  me 
a  question." 

"I  hope  it  was  not  a  very  unpleasant 
one,  for  you  look  pale  and  anxious." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind — a  mere  formal 
matter  about  my  baggage." 


It  was  no  use ;  from  that  moment,  I 
was  the  most  miserable  of  mankind.  AVhat 
availed  it  to  s})eculate  any  longer  on  the 
future  ?  How  could  1  interest  myself  in 
wliat  years  might  bring  forth  ?  Hours, 
and  a- very  few  of  them,  were  all  that  were 
left  to  me.  Poor  girl  !  how  tenderly  she 
tried  to  divert  my  sorrow  ;  she,  most  prob- 
ably, ascribed  it  to  the  prospect  of  out 
speedy  separation  ;  and  with  delicacy  and 
tact,  she  tried  to  trace  out  some  faint  out' 
lines  of  what  painters  call  "  extreme  dis- 
tance " — a  sort  of  future,  where  ull  the 
skies  would  be  rose-colored  and  all  the 
mountains  blue.  I  am  sure,  if  a  choice 
had  been  giA'en  me  at  that  instant,  I  would 
rather  have  been  a  courageous  man  than 
the  greatest  genius  in  tTie  universe.  J 
knew  better  what  was  before.  At  last  it 
came  to  ten  o'clock,  and  I  arose  to  say 
good-bye.  I  found  it  very  hard  not  to  fall 
upon  her  neck,  and  say,  "Don't  be  angry 
with  poor  Potts  ;  this  is  his  last  as  it  is  his 
first  embrace." 

"  Wear  that  ring  for  me  and  for  my 
sake,"  said  she,  giving  me  one  from  her 
finger  ;  "don't  refuse  me — it  has  no  value 
save  what  you  may  attacli  to  it  from  having 
been  mine."  • 

Oh  dear  !  what  a  gulp  it  costs  me  not  to 
say,  "'  I'll  never  take  it  off  while  I  live," 
and  then  add,  "which  will  be  about  eight 
hours  and  a  half  more." 

When  I  got  into  the  open  air,  I  ran  as  if 
a  pack  of  wolves  were  in  pursuit  of  me.  I 
cannot  say  why,  but  the  rapid  motion  serv- 
ed to  warm  my  blood,  so  that  when  I  reached 
the  hotel,  I  felt  more  assured  and  more 
resolute. 

Rogers  was  asleep,  and  so  soundly,  that 
I  had  to  pull  the  pillow  from  beneath  his 
head  before  I  could  awaken  him  ;  and  Avhen 
I  had  accomplished  the  feat,  either  the  xo 
mote  effect  of  his  brandy-and-water,  or  his 
drowsiness,  had  so  obscured  his  faculties, 
that  all  he  could  mumble  out  was,  "  Hit 
him  where  he  can't  be  spliced — hit  him 
Avhere  they  can't  splice  him!"  I  tried 
for  a  long  time  to  recall  him  to  sense  and 
intelligence,  but  I  got  nothing  from  him 
save  the  one  inestimable  precept ;  and  so  I 
went  to  my  room,  and  throwing  myself  on 
my  bed  in  my  cloak,  prepared  for  a  night  of 
gloomy  rctros])ect  and  gloomier  anticipa- 
tion ;  but,  odd  enough,  I  was  asleep  the 
moment  I  lay  down. 

.  "  Get  up,  old  fellow,"  cried  Rogers, 
shaking  me  violently,  just  as  the  dawn  was 
breaking;  "we're  lucky  if  we  can  get  aboard 
before  they  catch  us." 

"  What"  do  you  mean  ?"  said  I.  "What's 
happened  ?" 
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"  Tlie  governor  has  got  -wind  of  our 
shindy,  and  i)at  all  the  red-coats  in  arrest, 
and  ordered  the  police  to  nab  ns  too," 

"  Bless  him!  bless  him! ''  muttered  I. 

"Ay,  so  say  I.  He  bo  bk-ssed!"  cried 
he,  catcjhing  up  my  words:  "but  let  us  make 
off  through  the  garden;  my  gig  is  down  in 
the  oiling,  and  they'll  pull  in  when  they 
hear  my  whistle.  Ain't  it  provoking — ain't 
it  enough  to  make  a  man  swear?  " 

"  I  have  no  words  for  what  I  feel, 
Rogers,"  said  I,  bustling  about  to  collect 
my  stray  articles  through  the  room.  "  If 
I  ever  chance  upon  that  governor — he  has 
only  five  years  of  it — I  believe " 

''  Come  along!  I  see  the  boat  coming 
round,  the  point  yonder."  And  with  this 
we  slipped  noiselessly  down  the  stairs,  down 
the  street,  and  gained  the  jetty. 

'•  Steam  up  ?  "  asked  the  skipper,  as  he 
jumped  into  the  gig. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir;  and  Ave're  short  on  the 
anchor  too." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  we  were  under 
way,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  admired  a 
land  prospect  receding  from  view  with  more 
intense  delight  than  I  did  that,  my  last 
glimpse  of  Malta. 


CHAPTER   XLVIII. 

FINAL  ADVENTURES  AND   SETTLEMENT. 

Our  voyage  had  nothing  remarkable  to 
record;  we  reached  Constantinople  in  due 
course,  and  during  the  few  days  the  Ciiclops 
remained,  I  had  abundant  time  to  discover 
that  there  was  no  trace  of  any  one  resem- 
bling him  I  sought  for.  By  the  advice  of 
Rogers,  I  accompanied  him  to  Odessa. 
There,  too,  I  was  not  more  fortunate;  and 
though  I  instituted  the  most  persevering- 
inquiries,  all  I  could  learn  was  that  some 
Americans  were  emi)loyed  by  the  Russian 
Government  in  raising  the  frigates  sunk  at 
Sebastopol,  and  that  it  was  not  impossible 
an  Englishman,  such  as  I  described,  might 
have  met  an  engagement  amongst  them. 
At  all  events,  one  of  the  coasting  craft  was 
already  at  Odessa,  and  I  went  on  board  of 
her  to  make  my  inquiry.  I  learned  from 
the  mate,  who  was  a  German,  that  they  had 
come  over  on  rather  a  strange  errand, 
which  was  to  convey  a  corps  of  circus 
people  to  Balaclava.  The  American  con- 
tractor at  that  place  being  in  want  of  some 
amusement,  had  arranged  Avith  these 
people  to  give  some  weeks'  performances 
there,  but  that,  from  an  incident  that  had 
just  occurred,  the  project  had  failed.     This 


was  no  less  than  the  elopement  of  the  chief 
dancer,  a  young  girl  of  great  beauty,  with 
a  young  prince  of  Bavaria.  It  Avas  rumored 
that  h(>  had  married  her,  but  my  informant 
gave  little  credence  to  this  version,  and 
averred  that  he  had  bought,  not  only  her- 
self, but  a  favorite  old  Aral)  horse  she 
rode,  for  thirty  thousand  piastres.  I  asked 
eagerly  Avhere  the  others  of  the  corps  were 
to  be  found,  and  heard  they  had  crossed 
over  to  Simoom,  all  broken  up  and  dis- 
jointed, the  chief  clown  having  died  of 
grief  after  the  girl's  flight. 

If  I  heard  this  tale  rudely  narrated,  and 
not  always  with  the  sort  of  comment  that 
went  with  my  symioathies,  I  sorrowed  sin- 
cerely over  it,  for  I  guessed  upon  v/hom 
these  events  had  fallen,  and  recognized 
poor  old  Vaterchen  and  the  dark-eyed 
Tintefleck. 

"  You'a'C  ■^allen  into  the  black  melancho- 
lies these  some  days  back,"  said  Rogers  to 
me.  "  Rouse  up,  and  take  a  cruise  with 
me.  I'm  going  over  to  Balaclava  Avith  these 
steam-boilers,  and  then  to  Sinope,  and  so 
back  to  the  Bosphorus.  Come  aboard  to- 
night, it  will  do  you  good." 

I  took  his  counsel,  and  at  noon  next  day 
we  dropped  anchor  at  Balaclava.  We  had 
scarcely  passed  our  "■  health  papers,"  when 
a  boat  came  out  with  a  message  to  inquire 
if  we  had  a  doctor  on  board  w'ho  could 
speak  English,  for  the  American  contractor 
had  fallen  from  one  of  the  scaffolds  that 
morning,  and  was  lying  dreadfully  injured 
up  at  Sebastopol,  but  unable  to  explain 
himself  to  the  Russian  surgeons.  I  was  not 
without  some  small  skill  in  medicine  ;  and, 
besides,  out  of  common  humanity,  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  set  out,  and  at  about  sunset  I 
reached  Sebastopol. 

Being  supposed  to  be  a  physician  of  great 
skill  and  eminence,  I  was  treated  by  all  the 
persons  about  with  much  deference,  and, 
after  very  few  minutes'  delay,  introduced 
into  the  room  where  the  sick  man  lay.  He 
had  ordered  that  when  an  English  doctor 
could  be  found,  they  Avere  to  leave  them 
perfectly  alone  together ;  so  that,  as  1  en- 
tered, the  door  was  closed  immediately,  and 
I  found  myself  alone  by  the  bedside  of  the 
sufferer.  The  curtain  was  closely  drawn 
across  the  windows,  and  it  was  already  dusk, 
so  that  all  I  could  discover  was  the  figure 
of  a  man,  who  lay  breathing  very  heavily, 
and  Avith  the  irregular  action  that  implies 
great  pain. 

"  Are  you  English  ?"  said  he,  in  a 
strong,  full  voice.  "  Well,  feel  that  pulse, 
and  tell  me  if  it  means  sinking — I  suspect 
it  does." 

I  took  his  hand  and  laid  my  finger   on 
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the  artery.  It  was  beating  furiously — far 
too  fast  to  count,  but  not  weakly  nor 
faintly. 

''No,"  said  I;  "this  is  fever,  but  not 
debility." 

"  I  don't  want  subtleties,"  rejoined  he, 
roughly.  "  I  want  to  know  am  I  dying  ? 
Draw  the  curtain  there,  open  the  window 
full,  and  have  a  look  at  mo." 

I  did  as  he  bade  me,  and  returned  to  the 
bedside.  It  was  all  I  could  do  not  to  cry 
out  with  astonishment ;  for,  though  terribly 
disfigured  by  his  woiinds,  his  eyes  actually 
covered  by  the  torn  scalp  that  hung  over 
them,  I  saw  that  it  was  Harpar  lay  before 
me,  his  largo  reddish  beard  now  matted  and 
clotted  with  blood. 

"  Well,  what's  the  verdict  ?"  cried  he, 
sternly  :  "  don't  keep  mo  in  suspense." 

"  I  do  not  perceive  any  grave  symptoms 
so  far " 

"  No  cant,  my  good  friend,  no  cant  !  It's 
out  of  place  just  now.  Be  honest,  and  say 
what  it  is  to  be — live  or  die  ?" 

"  So  far  as  I  can  Judge,  I  say,  live." 

"  AVell,  then,  set  about  the  repairs  at 
once.  Ask  for  what  you  want — they'll 
bring  it." 

Deeming  it  better  not  to  occasion  any 
shock  whatever  to  a  man  in  his  state,  I 
f  orebore  declaring  who  I  was,  and  set  about 
my  office,  with  Avhat  skill  I  could. 

Witli  the  aid  of  a  Russian  surgeon,  who 
spoke  German  well,  I  managed  to  dress  the 
wounds  and  bandage  the  fractured  arm, 
during  which  the  patient  never  spoke  once, 
nor,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  at  all  concerned 
in  what  was  going  on. 

"  You  can  stay  here,  I  hope,"  said  he  to 
me,  when  all  was  finished.  "  At  least, 
you'll  see  me  through  the  worst  of  it.  I  can 
afford  to  pay,  and  pay  well." 

"  I'll  stay,"  said  I,  imitating  his  own  la- 
conic way  ;  and  no  more  was  said. 

Now,  though  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
pass  myself  off  for  a  physician,  or  derive 
any,  even  the  smallest,  advantage  from  the 
assumption  of  such  a  character,  I  saw  that, 
remote  as  the  poor  sufferer  was  from  his 
friends  and  country,  and  totally  destitute 
of  even  companionship,  it  would  have  been 
cruel  to  desert  him  until  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  left  with  servants. 

From  his  calm  composure,  and  the  self- 
control  he  was  able  to  exercise,  I  had  formed 
a  far  too  favorable  opinion  of  his  case. 
When  I  saw  him  first  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  had  not  yet  set  in  ;  so  that,  at 
my  next  visit,  I  found  him  in  a  high  fever, 
raving  Avildly.  In  his  wanderings  he  imag- 
ined himself  ever  directing  some  gigantic 
enterprise,   with  hundreds   of  men  at  his 


command,  whose  efforts  he  was  cheering  or 
chiding  alternately.  The  indomitable  will 
of  a  most  resolute  nature  was  displayed  in 
all  he  said  ;  and  though  his  bodily  sufferings 
must  have  been  intense,  ho  only  alluded  to 
them  to  show  how  little  power  they  had  to 
arrest  his  activity.  His  ever-recurring  cry 
was,  "  It  can  be  done,  men  !  It  can  be 
done  !  See  that  we  do  it  !" 

I  own  that,  even  though  stretched  on  a 
sick-bed,  and  raving  madly,  this  man's  un- 
quenchable energy  mipressed  me  greatly  ; 
and  I  often  fancied  to  myself  Avhat  must 
have  been  the  resources  of  such  a  bold 
spirit  in  sad  contrast  to  a  nature  pliant  and 
yielding  like  mine.  To  the  violence  of  the 
JHrst  access,  there  soon  succeeded  the  far 
more  dangerous  state  of  low  fever,  through 
which  I  never  left  him.  Care  and  inces- 
sant watching  could  alone  save  him,  and  I 
devoted  myself  to  the  last  with  the  resolve 
to  make  this  effort  the  first  of  a  new  and 
changed  existence. 

Day  and  night  in  the  sicli;-room,  I  lost 
appetite  and  strength,  while  an  unceasing 
care  preyed  upon  me  and  deprived  me  even 
of  rest.  The  very  vacillations  of  the  sick 
man's  malady  had  affected  my  nerves,  ren- 
dering me  over-anxious,  so  that.  Just  as  he 
had  passed  the  great  crisis  of  the  malady,  I 
w\as  stricken  down  with  it  myself. 

My  first  day  of  convalescence,  after  seven 
weeks  of  fever,  found  me  sitting  at  a  little 
window  that  looked  upon  the  sea,  or  rather 
the  harbor  of  Sebastopol,  where  two  frig- 
ates and  some  smaller  vessels  were  at  an- 
chor. A  group  of  lighters  and  such  unpic- 
turesque  craft  occupied  another  part  of  the 
scene,  engaged,  as  it  seemed,  in  operations 
for  raising  other  vessels.  It  was  in  gazing 
for  a  long  Avhile  at  these,  and  guessing 
their  occupation,  that  I  learned  to  trace 
out  the  past,  and  why  and  how  I  had  come 
to  be  sitting  there.  Every  morning  the 
German  servant  who  tended  me  through 
my  illness,  used  to  bring  me  the  '"'Herr 
Baron's"  compliments  to  know  how  I  was, 
and  now  he  came  to  say  thatj  as  the  Herr 
Baron  was  able  to  Vv^alk  so  far,  ho  begged 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  come  and 
pay  me  a  visit.  I  was  aware  of  the  Rus- 
sian custom  of  giving  titles  to  all  who 
served  the  government  in  positions  of  high 
trust,  and  was,  therefore,  not  astonished 
when  the  announcement  of  the  Herr  Baron 
was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  Ilarpar, 
who,  sadly  reduced,  and  leaning  on'  a 
crutch,  made  his  Avay  slowly  to  where  I  sat. 
I  attempted  to  rise  to. receive  him,  but  he 
cried  out,  half-sternly: 

"  Sit  still!  we  are  neither  of  us  in  good 
trim  for  ceremony." 
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He  motioned  to  the  servants  to  leave  us 
alone;  then  laying  his  wasted  hand  in  mine, 
for  we  were  each  too  weak  to  grasp  the 
other,  he  said — 

'•'  I  know  all  about  it.  It  was  you  saved 
my  life,  and  risked  your  own  to  do  it." 

1  muttered  out  some  unmeaning  Avords — 
I  know  not  well  what — about  duty  and  the 
like. 

"  I  don't  care  a  brass  button  for  the  mo- 
tive. You  stood  to  me  like  a  man."  As 
he  said  this,  he  looked  hard  at  me,  and, 
shading  the  light  with  his  hand,  peered 
into  my  face.  "  Haven't  we  met  before 
this  ?     Is  not  your  name  Potts  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  "you're  Harpar." 

He  reddened,  but  so  slightly  that  but  for 
the  previous  paleness  of  his  sickly  cheek  it 
would  not  have  been  noticeable. 

*•'  I  have  often  thought  about  you,"  said 
he,  musingly.  "  This  is  not  the  only  ser- 
vice you  have  done  me ;  the  first  was  at 
Lind.iu  ;  mayhap  you  have  forgotten  it. 
You  lent  me*  two  hundred  florins,  and,  if 
I'm  not  much  mistaken,  when  you  were  far 
from  being  rich  yourself." 

He  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and 
seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  musing  fit. 

*''And,  after  all,"  said  I,  ''of  the  best 
turn  I  ever  did  you,  you  have' never  heard 
in  your  life,  and,  what  is  more,  might  never 
hear,  if  not  from  myself.  Do  you  remem- 
ber an  altercation  on  the  road  to  Feldkirch, 
with  a  man  called  Rigges  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  do;  he  smashed  the  small- 
bone  of  this  arm  for  me  ;  but  I  gave  him 
worse  than  I  got.  Tliey  never  could  find 
that  bullet  I  sent  int.o  his  side,  and  he  died 
of  it  at  Palermo.  But  what  share  in  this 
did  you  bear  ?  " 

"Not  the  worst  nor  the  best;  but  I  was  im- 
prisoned for  a  twelvemonth  in  your  place." 

"  Imprisoned  for  me  ?  " 

"Yes;  they  assumed  that  I  was  Harpar, 
and  as  I  took  no  steps  to  undeceive  them, 
there  I  remained  till  they  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  me." 

Harpar  questioned  me  closely  and  keenly 
as  to  the  reasons  that  prompted  this  act  of 
mine — an  act  all  the  more  remarkable,  as, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  We  were  men  who 
liad  no  friendship  for  each  otlier,  actually 
strangers  ;  and,"  added  he,  significantly, 
"the  sort  of  fellows  who,  somehow,  do  not 
usually  •'  hit  it  off '  together.  You  a  man 
of  leisure,  with  your  own  dreamy  mode  of 
life  ;  I,  a  hard  worker,  who  could  not  en- 
joy idleness;  and  in  this  sense,  far  more 
likely '  to  hold  each  other  cheaply  than 
otherwise." 

I  attempted  to  account  for  this  piece  of 
devotion  as  best  I  might,    but   not  very 


successfully,  since  I  was  only  endeavoring 
to  explain  what  I  really  did  not  Avell  under- 
stand myself.  Nor  could  a  vague  desire  to 
do  something  generous,  merely  because  it 
was  generous,  satisfy  the  practical  intelli- 
gence of  him  who  heard  me. 

"Well,"  said  he  at  last,  "all  that  ma- 
chinery you  have  described  is  so  new  and 
strange  to  me,  I  can  tell  nothing  as  to  how 
it  ought  to  work  :  but  I'm  as  grateful  to 
you  as  a  man  can  be  for  a  service  which  he 
could  not  have  rendered  himself,  nor  has 
the  slightest  notion  of  what  could  have 
prompted  you  to  do.  Now,  let  me  hear  by 
what  chance  you  came  here  ?" 

"  You  must  listen  to  a  long  stcry  to  learn 
that,"  said  I  ;  and  as  he  declared  that  he 
had  nothing  more  pressing  to  do  with  his 
time,  I  began,  almost  as  I  have  begun  with 
my  reader.  On  my  first  mention  of  Crof- 
ton,  he  asked  me  to  repeat  the  name  ;  and 
when  I  spoke  of  meeting  Miss  Herbert  at 
the  Milford  station,  he  slightly  moved  his 
chair,  as  if  to  avoid  the  strong  light  from 
the  window;  but  from  that  moment  till  I 
finished,  he  never  interrupted  me  by  a 
word,  nor  interposed  a  question. 

"And  it  was  she  gave  you  that  old  seal- 
ring  I  see  on  your  finger  ?"  said  he,  at  last. 

"Yes,"  said  I.  "How  camu  you  to 
guess  that  ?  " 

"Because  /  gave  it  to  her  the  day  she 
was  sixteen  !     I  am  her  father." 

I  drew  a  long  breath,  and  could  only 
clutch  his  arm  with  astonishment,  without 
being  able  to  speak. 

"It's  all  well  known  in  England,  now. 
Everybody  has  been  paid  in  full,  my  credit- 
ors have  met  in  a  body,  and  signed  a  re- 
quest to  me  to  come  back  and  recommence 
business.  Tliey  have  done  more,  they  have 
bought  up  the  lease  of  the  foundry,  and 
sent  it  out  to  me.  Ay,  and  old  Elkanah's 
mortgage,  too,  is  redeemed,  and  I  don't 
owe  a  shilling." 

"  You  must  have  worked  hard  to  accom- 
plish all  this?" 

"  Pretty  hard,  no  doubt.  You  remem- 
ber those  little  boats  with  the  holes  in  them 
at  Lindau.  They  did  the  business  for  me. 
I  was  fool  enough  at  that  time  to  imagine 
that  you  had  got  a  clue  to  my  discovery, 
and  were  after  me  to  pick  up  all  the  details. 
I  ought  to  have  known  better  !  It  was 
easy  enough  to  see  that  you  could  have  no 
head  for  anything  with  a  '  tough  bone '  in 
it.  Light,  thoughtless  creatures  of  your 
kind  are  never  dangerous  anywhere  ! ' 

I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  I  was  ex- 
pected to  return  thanks  for  this  speech  in 
my  favor,  and,  therefore,  only  made  some 
very  unintelligible  mutterings. 
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There's  only  one  liner  now  to  be  raised, 
and  all  the  guns  are  already  out  of  her,  but 
I  can  return  to-morrow.  I  am  free  ;  my 
contract  is  com])leted  ;  and  tiie  Jgnatief 
sloop  of  war  is  at  my  orders  at  BaUiciava 
to  convey  me  to  any  port  1  please  in  Eu- 
rope. " 

He  said  this  so  boastfully  and  so  vain- 
gloriously,  that  I  really  felt  Potts  in  his 
humility' was  not  the  smaller  man  of  the 
two.  Nor,  i)erhaps,  was  my  irritation  the 
less,  at  seeing  how  little  surprise  our  sin- 
gular meeting  had  caused  him,  and  how 
much  he  regarded  all  I  had  done  in  his  be- 
half as  being  ordinary  and  commonplace 
services.  But,  perhaps,  the  coup  de  grace 
of  my  misery  came  as  he  said — ■ 

^'Though  I  forwarded  that  ten-pound 
note  you  lent  me  to  Rome,  perhaps  you'll 
like  to  have  it  now.  If  you  need  any  more, 
say  so." 

My  heart  was  in  my  month,  and  I  felt 
that  I'd  have  died  of  starvation  rather  than 
accept  the  humblest  benefit  at  his  hands. 

"Very  well,"  said  he  to  my  refusal ;  ''all 
the  better  that  you've  no  need  of  cash,  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  Potts,  you're' not  much  of 
a  doctor,  nor  are  you  very  remarkable  as  a 
man  of  genius  ;  and  it  is  a  kind  thing  of 
Providence  wlien  such  fellows  as  you  are 
born  with  even  n  'pewter  spoon'  in  their 
mouths." 

I  nearly  choked,  but  I  said  nothing. 

"  If  you'd  like  me  to  land  you  anywhere 
in  the  Levant,  or  down  toAvarcls  the  Spanish 
coast,  only  tell  me." 

"No,  nothing  of  the  kind.  I'm  going 
north  ;  I'm  going  to  Moscow,  to  Tobolsk  ; 
I'm  going  to  Persia  and  Astracan,"  said  I, 
in  wildest  confusion. 

"  Well,  I  can  give  you  a  capital  travel- 
ing cloak — it's  one  of  those  buntas  they 
make  in  the  Banat,  and  you'll  need  it,  for 
they  have  fearfully  severe  cold  in  those 
countries." 

With  this,  and  not  waiting  my  resolute 
refusal,  he  rose,  hobbled  out  of  the  room, 
and  I — ay,  tliere's  no  concealing  it — burst 
out  a-crying  ! 

Weak  and  sick  as  I  was,  I  procured  an 
"araba"  that  night,  and,  v/ithout  one 
word  of  adieu,  set  out  for  Krim. 


It  was  about  two  years  after  this — my 
father  had  died  in  the  interval,  leaving  me 
a  small  but  sufficient  fortune  to  live  on, 
and  I  had  just  arrived  in  Paris,  after  a  long 
desultory  ramble  through  the  east  of  Europe 
— I  was  standing  one  morning  early  in  one 
of  the  small  alleys  of  the  Champs  Elysees, 


watching  with  half  listless  curiosity  the 
various  grooms  as  they  passed  to  exercise 
their  horses  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Group 
after  grou])  passed  mo  of  those  niagnihcent 
animals  in  which  Paris  is  now  more  than 
the  rival  of  London,  and  at  length  I  was 
struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  very  smartly- 
dressed  groom,  who  led  along  beside  him  a 
small-sized  horse,  com])letely  sheeted  and 
shrouded  from  view.  Believing  that  this 
must  prove  some  creature  of  rare  beauty, 
an  Arab  of  purest  descent,  I  followed  them 
as  they  went,  and  at  last  overtook  them. 

The  groom  was  English,  and  by  my  offer 
of  a  cigar,  somewhat  better  than  the  one  he 
was  smoking,  he  was  very  willing  to  satisfy 
my  curiosity. 

"  I  suppose  he  has  Arab  blood  in  him," 
said  he,  half  contemptuously ;  "  but  he's 
forty  years  old  now  if  he's  a  day.  What 
they  keep  him  for  I  don't  know,  but  they 
make  as  much  work  about  him  as  if  he  was 
a  Christian  :  and,  as  for  myself,  I  have  no- 
thing else  to  do  than  walk  him  twice  a  day 
to  his  exercise,  and  take  care  that  his  oats 
are  Avell  bruised  and  mixed  with  linseed, 
for  he  hasn't  a  tooth  left." 

"I  suppose  his  master  is  some  very  rich 
man,  who  can  afford  himself  a  caprice  like 
this." 

"  For  the  matter  of  money,  he  has 
enough  of  it.  He  is  the  Prince  Ernest 
Maximilian  of  W^urtemberg,  and,  except 
the  emperor,  has  the  best  stables  in  Paris. 
But  I  don't  think  that  lie  cares  much  for 
the  old  horse;  it's  the  7Jn«ce.s-5  likes  him, 
and  she  constantly  drives  out  to  the  wood 
here,  and  when  we  come  to  a  quiet  spot, 
where  there  are  no  strangers,  she  makes  me 
take  off  all  the  body- clothes  and  the  hood, 
and  she^ll  get  out  of  the  carriage  and  pat 
him.  And  he  knows  her,  that  he  does  ! 
and  lifts  up  that  old  leg  of  his  when  she 
comes  towards  him,  and  tries  to  Avhinny, 
too.  But  here  she  comes  now,  and  it  won't 
do  if  I'm  seen  talking  to  you,  so  just  droji 
behind  me,  sir,  and  never  notice  me." 

I  crossed  the  road,  and  had  but  reached 
the  opposite  pathway,  when  a  carriage 
stopped,  and  the  old  horse  drew. up  beside 
it.  After  a  word  or  two,  the  groom  took 
off  the  hood,  and  there  Avas  Blondel !  But 
my  amazement  was  lost  in  the  greater  shock, 
that  the  princess,  whose  jeweled  hand  held 
out  the  sugar  to  him,  was  no  other  than 
Catinka  ! 

I  cannot^  say  with  what  motive  I  was 
impelled — perhaps  the  actioij  was  too  quick 
for  either — but  I  drew  nigh  to  the  carriage, 
and  raising  my  hat  respectfully,  asked  if 
her  highness  would  deign  to  remember  an 
old  acquaintance. 
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"  I  am  unfortunate  cnougli,  sir,  not  to 
be  able  to  recall  you,"  said  she,  in  the  most 
perfect  Parisian  Frencli. 

"  My  name  you  may  liave  forgotten, 
madam,  but  scarcely  so  either  our  first 
meeting  at  Scliaffhausen,  or  our  last  at 
Bregenz." 

"  These  are  all  riddles  to  me,  sir  ;  and  I 
am  sure  you  are  too  well  bred  to  persist  in 
an  error  after  you  have  recognized  it  to  be 
such."  With  a  cold  smile  and  a  haughty 
bow,  she  motioned  the  coachman  to  drive 
on,  and  I  saw  lier  no  more. 

Stung  to  the, very  quick,  but  yet  not 
without  a  misgiving  that  I  might  be  possi- 
bly mistaken,  I  hurried  to  the  police  de- 
partment, where  the  list  of  strangers  was 
preserved.  By  sending  in  my  card  I  was 
admitted  to  see  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
department,  who  politely  informed  me  that 
the  princess  was  totally  unknown  as  to 
family,  and  not  included  in  the  Gotha 
Almanack. 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  he,  as  I  prepared  to 


retire,  "  if  this  letter  here — it  has  been 
with  us  for  more  than  a  year — is  for  your 
address  ?  It  came  with  an  enclosure  cover- 
ing any  })0ssible  expense  in  reaching  your 
address,  and  has  lain  here  ever  since." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  '*  my  name  is  Algernon 
Sydney  Potts." 

Strange  arc  the  changes  and  vicissitudes 
of  life  !  Just  as  I  stood  there,  shocked  and 
overwhelmed  with  one  trait  of  cold  ingrati- 
tude, I  found  a  letter  from  Kate  (she  who 
was  once  Kate  Herbert),  telling  me  how 
they  had  sent  messengers  after  me  through 
Europe,  and  l^egging,  if  these  lines  should 
ever  reach  me,  to  come  to  them  in  Wales. 
"  My  father  loves  you,  my  mother  longs  to 
know  you,  and  none  can  be  more  eager  to 
thank  you  than  your  friend,  Kate  Whal- 
ley." 

I  set  off  for  England  that  night — I  left 
for  Wales  tlie  next  morning — and  I  have 
never  quitted  it  since  that  day. 
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